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THE  SENTINEL  ON  MORRIS  ISLAND. 

With  measured  tread  along  hU  lonely  bent, 

At  twilight,  dawn,  or  in  the  darksome  night, 
Or  when  at  noon  the  san,  with  growing  heat. 
Lets  fall  his  dazzling  light — 

The  watchful  sentinel,  up  and  down  the  shore. 

Paces  with  weary  feet  the  yielding  sand. 
While  the    salt  waves,   with  deep  and   sullen 
roar. 
Shout  hoarsely  to  the  land. 

At  dawn  he  sees  the  glitt*ring  morning  star 

Set  like  a  jewel  in  the  roseate  sky  ; 
And  glimmering  to  the  sight,  within  the  bar, 
The  fleet  at  anchor  lie. 

He  sees  the  city,  distant,  dull,  and  gray, 

Its  quaint  old  roofs  and  slender,  tapering  spires, 
When  darkly  pamted  at  the  close  of  day 
Against  the  sunset's  fires. 

At  night  he  sees  the  heavens  all  spangled  o'er 
With  shining  gems  that  like  bright  watch-fires 
burn  ; 
And  though  far  oflf,  and  on  a  hostile  shore, 
His  thoughts  to  home  will  turn. 

Or,  maybe,  in  the  pitiless,  cold  storm. 
While  moans  the  wind  like  some  poor  soul  in 
pain. 
With  drooping  head  and  weary,  bended  form 
He  braves  the  pelting  rain. 

And  in  his  mind  there  dwells  a  picture  fair — 
A  cottage-room  with  walls  like  purest  snow 
And  round  the  hearthstone  friendly  fkces  there 
Shine  in  the  fire's  warm  glow. 

An  aged  man,  with  locks  all  silver  white  ; 

An  aged  dame,  his  helpmate  she  through  life  ; 
And  atill  a  third,  with  mild  eyes  beaming  bright. 
Perhaps  the  soldier's  wife : 

And  rosy  children  climb  upon  her  knee — 

With  smiling  face  looks  on  the  aged  dame — 
They,  laughing,  clap  their  little  hands  in  glee, 
And  sweetly  lisp  his  name. 

Now  Arom  the  frowning  batteries'  bristling  side 
Peals  forth  the  murderous  cannon's   awful 
roar, 
Waking  the  answering  echoes,  far  and  wide. 
From  shore  to  farthest  shore. 

So  fades  the  picture  ;  each  loved  form  is  fled — 

That  waking  vision  beautiful  yet  brief ; 
And  up  the  b^h,  with  solid,  steady  tread 
Comes  on  the  brave  **  Relief." 

Tlieib  on  his  bed,  while  Mia  the  chilly  rain 
^ind  Qther  sentinels  their  >rigils  keep, 
Stfe^  Uioughta  of  home  go  mtting  through  his 
brain, 
And  fill  his  drsftrnfiil  sleep. 


MEN  WANTED? 

Men  for  to-day's  hard  toil  and  battle  ! 

Knights  were  well  in  the  feudal  days  ; — 
Kings,  when  the  people  were  dumb  as  cattle  ; — 

Priests,  when  a  lie  was  a  means  of  grace  ; — 
Dancing-masters,  when  morals  were  manners  ; — 

Schemers  in  ink,  when  the  sword  was  a  pen  ; 
But  now,  when  God  lif^s  up  his  banners. 

And  war  clangs  fierce, — send  us  men !  send 
us  men  ! 

0  contemptible  tailor's  dummy, — 

Dupe  and  noddle  and  snob  and  quack, — 
Stale  old  fossil  and  breathing  mummy, — 

Politician  and  party  hack, — 
Fool  of  fashion  and  tool  of  barter, — 

Living  to  cheat  and  be  cheated  again, — 
Drawler  of  cant  and  counterfeit  martyr, — 

Out  and  begone  with  you  !  send  us  some  men ! 

Send  us  men  for  the  desk  and  the  altar, — 

Men  who  are  fearless  of  councils  and  bans, — 
Never  with  righteousness  daring  to  palter, — 

Orthodox,  rather  in  God*8  sight  than  man's  ; 
Men  who  assume  no  clerical  mastership, 

Being  men'sservants  and  God's  honest  freemen. 
Knowing  that  lordship  agrees  not  with  pastorship. 

Men  whose  first  study  is  always  to  be  men. 

Send  us  men  for  the  public  stations. 

Leal  and  honest  and  brave  and  wise  ; 
Thoughtful  beyond  their  pay  and  their  rations; — 

Parleying  never  with  traitors  and  spies  ; 
Men  whose  works  and  promises  tally  ; 

Men  who  build  upon  principles  grand  ; 
Learning  of  Christ,  not  of  Macchiavelli, 

What  to  enact,  and  how  to  command. 

Send  us  men  for  the  private  places, — 

Tradesmen  and  craftsmen  an«i  tillers  of  sod,— 
Men  with  sympathies  large  as  the  race  is, — 

Loyal  to  fatherland,  fi^edom,  and  God  ; 
Loyal  in  spite  of  high  taxes  and  prices  ; 

Lavishing  life,  kindred,  fortune, — all  these, — 
Rather  than  sell,  in  humanity's  crisis. 

Liberty's  birthright  for  pottage  and  peace  ! 

W.  O. 

Morrisania,  Feb.  29,  1864.         —  IVt^ttiif, 

THOMAS   STARR   KING. 

Br  JOBN  O.  WHITTIER. 

Toe  great  work  laid  upon  his  twoscore  years 
Is  done,  and  well  done.     If  we  drop  our  tears 
Who  loved  him  as  few  men  were  ever  loved. 
We  mourn  no  blighted  hope  nor  broken  phui 
With  him  whose  life  stands  rounded  and  approved 
In  the  full  growth  and  stature  of  a  man. 
Mingle,  O  bells,  along  the  western  slope. 
With  your  deep  toll  a  sound  of  f  iith  and  hope  ! 
Wave  cheerily  still,  O  banner,  half-way  down. 
From  thousand-masted  bay  and  steepl^  town  ! 
Let  the  strong  organ  with  its  loftiest  swell 
Lift  the  proud  sorrow  of  the  land,  and  tell 
That  the  brave  sower  saw  his  ripened  grain. 
0  East  and  West,  0  mom  and  sunset,  twain 
No  moro  forever  ! — ^has  he  lived  in  vain 
Who,  priest  of  Fraedom,  made  ye  one,  and  told 
Your  bridal  sorvioe  tntm  his  lips  of  gold  ? 

— Indeptndent 
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i  The  North   BritUb  Review. 
THAGKBRAT. 

That  Mr.  Thackeray  waa  bom  in  India  in 
1811 ;  that  he  was  educated  at  Charter  Uouee 
and  Cambridge ;  that  he  lofl  the  university 
after  a  few  terms*  residence  without  a  degree ; 
that  he  devoted  himself  at  first  to  art ;  that 
in  pursuit  thereof  he  lived  much  abroad  **  for 
study,  for  sport,  for  society  ;  '*  that  about 
the  age  of  twenty-five,  married,  without  for- 
tune, without  a  profession,  he  began  the  ca- 
reer which  has  made  him  an  English  classic  ; 
that  he  pursued  that  career  steadily  till  his 
d(»th, — all  this  has,  within  the  lost  few 
weeks,  been  told  again  and  again. 

It  \»  a  common  saying  that  the  lives  of  men 
of  letters  are  uneventful.  In  an  obvious  sense 
this  is  true.  They  arc  seldom  called  on  to 
take  part  in  events  which  move  the  world,  in 
politics,  in  the  conflicts  of  nations ;  while  the 
exciting  incidents  of  sensation  novels  are  as 
rare  in  their  lives  as  in  the  lives  of  other  men. 
But  men  of  letters  arc  in  no  way  exempt  from 
the  changes  and  chances  of  fortune  ;  and*  the 
story  of  these,  and  of  the  effects  which  came 
from  them,  must  possess  an  interest  for  all. 
Prosperity  succeeded  by  cruel  reverses ;  hap- 
piness, and  the  long  prospisct  of  it,  suddenly 
clouded  ;  a  hard  fight,  with  aims  as  yet  un- 
certain, and  powers  unknown ;  success  bravely 
won  ;  the  austercr  victory  of  failure  manfully 
home, — these  things  make  a  life  truly  event- 
ful, and  make  the  story  of  that  life  full  of 
interest  and  instruction.  They  will  all  fall 
to  be  narrated  when  Mr.  Thackeray's  life  shall 
be  written  ;  we  have  only  now  to  do  with 
them  so  far  as  they  illustrate  bis  literary 
career,  of  which  we  propose  to  lay  before  our 
readers  an  account  as  complete  as  is  in  our 
power,  and  as  impartial  as  our  warm  admira- 
tion for  the  great  writer  we  have  lost  will 
allow. 

Many  readers  know  Mr.  Thackeray  only  as 
the  Thackeray  of  ••  Vanity  Fair,"  **Penden- 
nis," '^The  Newcomes,"  and  **The  Virgin- 
ians,'* the  quadrilateral  of  bis  fame,  as  they 
were  called  by  the  writer  of  an  able  and  kindly 
notice  in  the  XUustrated  News.  The  four  vol- 
umes of '*  Miscellanies**  published  in  1857, 
though  his  reputation  had  been  then  estab- 
lished, are  less  known  than  they  should  be. 
But  Mr.  Thackeray  wrote  much  which  does 
not  appear  even  in  the  **  Miscellanies ;  **  and 
some  account  of  bis  early  labors  may  not  be 
unacceptable  to  oar  readers. 


His  first  attempt  was  ambitious.  He  be- 
came connected,  as  editor,  and  als),  wo  sat- 
peet,  in  some  measure,  as  proprietor,  with  % 
weekly  literary  journal,  the  fortunes  of  which 
were  not  prosperous.  We  believe  the  jour- 
nal to  have  been  one  which  bore  the  imposing 
title  of  **  The  National  Standard  and  Journal 
of  Literature,  Science,  Music,  Theatricals, 
and  the  Fine  Arts.'*  Thackeray*s  editorial 
reign  began  about  the  19th  number,  after 
which  he  seems  to  have  done  a  good  deal  of 
work, — reviews,  letters,  criticisms,  and  verses. 
As  the  National  Standard  is  now  hardly  to  be 
met  with  out  of  the  British  Museum;  we  give 
a  few  specimens  of  these  first  efforts.  There 
is  a  mock  sonnet  by  W.  Wordsworth,  illus- 
trative of  a  drawing  of  Braham  in  stage  nau- 
tical costume,  standing  by  a  theatrical  sea- 
shore ;  in  the  background  an  Israelite,  with 
the  olothes'-bag  and  triple  hat  of  his  ancient 
race;  and  in  the  sky,  constellation-wise, 
appears  a  Jews-harp,  with  a  chaplet  of  bays 
round  it.     The  sonnet  runs  : — 

**  Say  not  that  Judah's  harp  hath  lost  its  tone» 
Or  that  no  bard  hath  found  it  where  it  bung 
Broken  and  lonely,  voiceless  and  unstrung, 
Beside  the  sluggish  streams  of  Babylon  : 
Slowmaii  *  repeats  the  strain  his  fathers  sung, 
And  Judah's  burning;  lyre  is  Braham *s  own  ! 
Behold  him  here  !    Here  view  the  wondrous  otaD, 
Mnjestioal  and  lonely,  as  when  first 
In  music  on  a  wondering  world  he  burst. 
And  charmed  the  ravished  ears  of  Sov 'reign 

Anne*t 
Mark  well  the  form,  O  reader  !  nor  deride 
The  sacred  symbol, — Jew's  harp  glorified, — 
Which,  circled  with  a  blooming  wreath,  is  seen, 
Of  verdant  bays  ;  and  thus  are  typified 
The  pleasant  music,  and  the  baiae  of  green. 
Whence  issues  out  at  eve  Braham  with  front  se- 
rene." 

We  have  here  the  germ  of  a  style  in  whieh 
Thackeray  became  famous,  though  the  humor 
of  attributing  this  nonsense  to  Wordsworth, 
and  of  making  Braham  coeval  with  Queen 
Anne,  is  not  now  very  plain.  There  is  » 
yet  more  characteristic  touch  in  a  review  of 
Montgomery's  **  Woman  the  Angel  of  Life," 
winding  up  with  a  quotation  of  some  dozen 
lines,  the  order  of  which  be  says  has  been 

*  **  It  is  needlefi  to  speak  of  the  eminent  voeallsl 
and  improviflatore.  He  oightl  j  delights  a  numeross 
and  respf^table  audience  at  the  Cidor  Cellar  ;  and 
while  on  this  subjcet,  I  cannot  refrain  from  mentioa- 
iog  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Evans,  the  worthy  profiri- 
I  etor  of  that  establishment.  N.B.— A  loMs  £k»t 
I  every  Friday.— W.  Wordsworth." 

t "  Mr.  Braham  made  his  first  appearaooo  la 
■Dglaod  is  the  reign  of  Qoeen  Aone.— W.W." 
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reffened  by  the  priDter,  but  as  they  read 
quite,  as  well  the  one  way  aa  the  other,  he 
doM  DOt  think  it  worth  while  to  correct  the 
aiiatake !  A  comical  tale,  called  the  '*  Devire 
Wager,"  afterward  reprinted  in  the  *'  Paris 
Sketoh-Book,"  also  appeared  in  the  National 
SUauhrd,  with  a  capitid  wood->cat,  represent- 
ing the  defil  as  sailing  through  the  air,  drag- 
ging af^r  him  the  fat  Sir  Roger  de  RoUo  by 
means  of  his  tail,  which  is  wound  round  Sir 
iU^[;er's  neck.  The  idea  of  this  tale  is  char- 
aoteristic.  The  yenerable  knight,  already  in 
the  other  world,  has  made  a  foolish  bet  with 
the  devil  involving  very  seriously  his  future 
prospects  there,  which  he  can  only  win  by 
pezf  uading  some  of  his  relatives  on  earth  to 
say  an  ave  for  him.  He  fails  to  obtain  this 
aUght  boon  from  a  kinsman  auccessor  for  ob- 
▼iouB  reasons ;  and  from  a  beloved  niece,  owing 
to  a  musical  lover  whose  serenading  quite 
pots  a  stop  to  her  devotional  exercises ;  and 
anoceeds  at  last,  only  when,  giving  up  all  hope 
from  compassion  or  generosity,  he  appeals  by 
a  pious  fraud  to  the  selfishness  of  a  broth€T 
and  a  monk.  The  «tory  ends  with  a  very 
Thaokerean  touch :  *'  The  moral  of  this  atory 
will  be  given  in  several  successive  numbers ;  " 
the  last  three  words  are  in  the  '*Sketch-Book" 
ohanged  into  ''the  second  edition." 

Ptorhaps  beet  of  all  is  a  portrait  of  Louis 
Philippe,  presenting  the  Citizen  King  under 
the  £U>bert  Macaire  aspect,  the  adoption  and 
popularity  of  which  .Thackeray  so  carefully 
explains  and  illustrates  in  his  essay  on  *'  Car- 
icatures and  Lithography  in  Paris."  Below 
the  portrait  are  these  lines,  not  themselves 
very  remarkable,  but  in  which,  especially  in 
the  allusion  to  snobs  by  the  destined  enemy 
of  the  race,  we  catch  glimpses  of  the  fu- 


<«  Like  *  the  king  in  the  parlor '  he's  fomhling 

his  meney, 
LUwMhequeen  in  tkt  khokn *  his  qiewh  is  all 

honey, 
Bieept  when  he  talks  it,  like  Emperor  Nap, 
Of  bis  wonderftil  ftats  at  Flenms  and  Jemappe  ; 
Bot  alas !  alt  his  seal  fir  the  multitude's  gone,  * 
Aad  of  BO  numbers  thinking  except  Number  One ! 
No  husxM  greet  his  ooming,  no  patriot  olab  lieka 
The  hand  of  *  the  best  of  created  republics :  * 
He  Hands  in  Paris,  as  you  see  bin  before  ye, 
UiUs  Boie  than  a  snob.    That's  an  end  of  the 

story." 

Tba  journal  asems  to  have  been  an  attempt 
to^nfaitatuto  vigorous  and  honest  eritieism  of 
books  and  of  art  for  the  partiality  and  slip- 
Mp  gsnenl  thrmaod  naw  not  perhapi  qniia 


unknown.  It  failed,  however,  partly,  it  may 
be,  from  tho  inexperience  of  its  managers, 
but  doubtless  still  more  from  the  want  of  the 
capital  necessary  to  establish  anything  of  the 
sort  in  the  face  of  similar  journals  of  old  stand- 
ing. People  get  into  a  habit  of  taking  cer- 
tain periodicals  unconsciously,  as  they  take 
snuff.  The  National  Standardy  etc. ,  etc. ,  came 
into  existence  on  the  5th  January,  1833,  and 
ceased  to  be  on  the  1st  February,  1834. 

His  subsequent  writings  contain  several  al- 
lusiobs  to  this  misadventure ;  from  some  of 
which  we  would  infer  that  the  break-down  of 
the  journal  was  attended  with  circumptaoces 
more  unpleasant  than  mere  literary  failure. 
Mr.  Adolphus  Simooe*  {Punch,  vol.  iii.), 
when  in  a  bad  way  from  a  love  of  literature 
and  drink,  completed  his  ruin  by  purchasing 
and  conducting  for  six  months  that  celebrated 
miscellany  called  the  Lady^B  Lute,  after 
which  time  '*  its  chords  were  rudely  snapped 
asunder,  and  he  who  had  swept  them  aside 
with  sueh  joy  went  forth  a  wretched  and 
heart-broken  man."  And  in  "  Lovel  the 
Widower,"  Bir.  Batchelor  narrates  simihir 
experiences : — 

*'  I  dare  say  I  gave  myself  airs  as  editor  of 
that  confounded  Museum^  and  proposed  to 
educate  the  public  taste,  to  diffuse  morality 
and  sound  literature  throughout  the  nation, 
and  to  pocket  a  liberal  salary  in  return  for 
my  services.  I  dare  say  I  printed  my  own 
sonnets,  my  own  tragedy,  my  own  verses  (to 
a  being  who  shall  be  nameless,  but  whose 
conduct  has  caused  a  faithful  heart  to  bleed 
not  a  little).  I  daresay  I  wrote  satirical  ar- 
ticles in  which  I  piqued  myself  on  the  fine- 
ness of  my  wit  and  criticisros,  got  up  for  the 
nonce,  out  of  encydoptsdiaa  and  biographical 
dictionaries ;  so  that  I  would  be  actually  as- 
tonished at  my  own  knowledge.  I  dare  say  I 
made  a  gaby  of  myself  to  the  world ;  pray,  my 
flood  friend,  hast  thou  never  done  likewise? 
if  thou  hast  never  been  a  fool,  be  sure  thou 
wilt  never  be  a  wise  man." 

Silonce  fi>r  a  while  seems  to  have  followed 
upon  this  failure ;  but  in  1836  bis  first  at- 
tempt at  independent  authombip  appeared 

*  The  portraii  of  Mr.  Adolpbos^  strelohedi  oat, 
"  oarelesB  diffused/' — leedj,  hongrj,  and  diabolical, 
in  his  fiuhionabU  aheap  hat,  his  ditty  white  dodc 
trowera  strapped  tightly  down,  as  being  the  Biods, 
and  potsiblj  to  oonoeal  hia  bare  le^ ;  a  half- 
smoked,  probably  unsmokably  bad  cigar  in  his 
baad,  which  fo  lying  orer  uie  arm  of  a  tarera 
beaofa,  firom  wheooe  be  is  eaatiag  a  greedy  and  rof- 
flan  eye  opon  some  anaeen  fellow^  sapping  plente- 
onsly  and  with  cheer, — is,  for  power  and  drawing;, 
not  nawortby  of  Hogaiik. 
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simultaneously  at  London  and  Paris,  This 
publication,  at  a  time  when  he  still  hoped  to 
make  his  bread  hj  art,  is,  Uke  indeed  every- 
thing he  either  said  or  did,  so  characteristic, 
and  has  been  so  utterly  forgotten,  that  an  ac- 
count of  it  may  not  be  out  of  place,  perhaps 
more  minute  than  its  absolute  merits  deserve. 

It  is  a  small  folio,  with  six  lithographs, 
slightly  tinted,  entitled  Flore  et  Zephyr^  Bai- 
lee Myth)logiqwidddi4 a—par  Theophile  Wo^- 
staffe.  Between  **  a  *'  and  **  par  "  on  the 
cover  is  the  exquisite  Flare  herself,  all  alone 
in  some  rosy  and  bedizened  bower.  She  has 
the  old  jaded  smirk,  and,  with  eyebrows  op 
and  eyelids  dropped,  she  is  looking  down  op- 
pressed with  modesty  and  glory.  Her  no^, 
which  is  long,  and  has  a  ripe  droop,  gives  to 
the  Bemicircular  smirk  of  the  large  mouth, 
down  upon  the  centre  of  which  it  comes  in  the 
funniest  way,  an  indescribably  sentimental- 
absurdity.  Her  thin,  sinewy  arms  and  large 
hands  are  crossed  on  her  breast,  and  her  pet- 
ticoat stands  out  like  an  inverted  white  tulip 
— of  muslin^-out  of  which  come  her  profes- 
sional legs,  in  the  only  position  which  human 
nature  never  puts  its  legs  into  ;  it  is  her  spe- 
cial pose.  Of  course,  also,  you  are  aware,  by 
that  smirk,  that  look  of  being  looked  at,  that, 
though  alone  in  maiden  meditation  in  this 
her  bower,  and  sighing  for  her  Zephyr,  she 
is  in  front  of  some  thousand  pairs  of  eyes, 
and  under  the  fire  of  many  double-barrelled 
lorgnettes,  of  which  she  is  the  focus. 

In  the  first  plate.  La  Dansefait  aes  offran- 
des  sur  Vauiel  de  Vharmonie,  in  the  shapes  of 
Flore  and  Zephyr  coming  trippingly  to  the 
footlights,  and  'paying  no  manner  of  regard  to 
the  altar  of  harmony,  represented  by  a  fiddle 
with  an  old  and  dreary  faoe,^and  a  laurel 
wreath  on  its  head,  and  very  great  regard  to 
the  unseen  but  perfectly  understood  **  house.'* 
Next  is  TViste  et  abattu^  Ics  seductions  des 
Nymphes  le  {Zephyr)  tentent  en  rain,  Zepliyr 
looking  theatrically  sad.  Then  Flore  (with 
one  lower  extremity  at  more  thah  a  right 
angle  to  the  other)  deplore  V absence  de  Zephyr, 
The  roan  in  the  orchestra  endeavoring  to  com- 
bine business  with  pleasure,  so  as  to  play  the 
flageolet  and  read  his  score,  and  at  the  same 
time  miss  nothing  of  the  deploring,  is  in- 
tensf>ly  comic.  Next  Zephyr  has  his  turn, 
and  dans  un  pas  seul  exprime  sa  supreme  di- 
9t8p<dr — the  extremity  of  despair  being  ex- 
pressed  t)y  doubling  one  leg  so  as  to  touch  the 
knee  of  the  other,  and  then  whirling  roand 


so  as  to  suggest  the  regulator  of  a  i 
engine  run  off.  Next  is  the  rapturous 
reconciliation,  when  the  faithful  creature 
bounds  into  bis  arms,  and  is  held  up  to  the 
bouse  by  the  waist  in  the  wonted  fashion. 
Then  there  is  La  Retraite  de  Flore^  where  x$^ 
find  her  with  her  mother  and  two  admiren, 
— ^Zephyr,  of  course,  not  one.  This  is  fa 
Thackeray's  strong,  unflinching  line.  One 
lover  is  a  young  dandy  without  forehead  or 
chin,  sitting  idiotically  astride  his  chair.  To 
him  the  old  lady,  who  has  her  slight  rouge, 
too,  and  is  in/a  homely  shawl  and  muff,  hav- 
ing walked,  is  making  fiEuled  love.  In  the 
centre  is  the  fair  darling  herself,  still  on  tip- 
toe, and  wrapped  up,  but  not  too  much,  for 
her  fiacre.  With  bis  back  to  the  comfort* 
able  fire,  and  staring  wickedly  at  her,  is  the 
other  lover,  a  big,  burly,  elderly  man,  prob- 
ably well  to  do  on  the  Bourse,  and  with  a 
wife  and  fi^mily  at  hofne  in  their  beds.  The 
last  exhibits  Les  dilassements  de  Zephyr. 
That  hard-working  and  homely  personage  i» 
resting  his  arm  on  the  chimney-piece,  taking 
a  huge  pinch  of  snuff  from  the  box  of  a  frioad, 
with  a  refreshing  expression  of  satisfaction, 
the  only  bit  of  nature  as  yet.  A  dear  little 
innocent  pot-boy,  such  as  only  Thackeray 
knew  how  to  draw,  is  gazing  and  waiting 
upon  the  two,  holding  up  a  tray  from  the 
nearest  tavern,  on  which  is  a  great  pewter 
pot  of  foaming  porter  for  Zephyr,  and  a  run»- 
mer  of  steaming  brandy  and  water  for  his 
friend,  who  hteis  come  in  from  the  cold  air. 
These  drawings  are  lithographed  by  Bd* 
ward  Morton,  son  of  *'  Speed  the  Plouglr,-^ 
and  are  done  with  that  delicate  strength  and 
truth  for  whieh  this  excellent  but  little  known 
artist  is  always  to  be  praised.  In  each  ear- 
ner is  the  monogram  \^ ,  which  appears  so 

often  afterwards  with  the  M  added,  and  is 
itself  superseded  by  the  well-known  pair  of 
spectacles.  Thackeray  must  have  been  barely 
five-and-twenty  when  this  was  published  by 
Mitchell  in  Bond  Street.  It  can  hardly  be  said 
to  have  sold. 

Now  it  is  worth  noticing  bow  in  this,  as 
always,  be  ridiculed  the  ugly  and  the  absurd 
in  truth  and  pureness.  There  is,  as  we  may 
well  know,  much  that  is  wicked  (though  not 
so  much  as  the  judging  community  are  apt  to 
think)  and  miserable  in  such  a  life.  There 
is  much  that  a  young  man  and  artist  might 
have  felt  and  drawn  in  depicting  it,  of  wi^ 
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in  after-years  he  would  be  ashamed ;  bat 
"  Thdophile  Wagstaffe  "  has  done  nothing  of 
thiff.  The  effect  of  looking  over  these  juveni- 
Ua — these  first  shafla  from  that  mighty  bow, 
now,  alasi  unbent — is  good,  is  moral ;  you 
are  sorry  for  the  hard-wrough^  slaves ;  per- 
haps a  little  contemptuous  toward  the  idle 
people  who  go  to  see  them ;  and  you  feel, 
moreover,  that  the  Ballet^  as  thus  done,  is 
ugly  as  well  as  bad,  is  stupid  as  well  as  de- 
structive of  decency. 

His  dream  of  editorship  being  ended,  Mr. 
Thackeray  thenceforward  contented  himself 
with  the  more  lowly,  but  less  responsible, 
position  of  a  contributor,  especially  to  Fra- 
ser's  Magazine.  The  youth  of  Fraser  was 
full  of  vigor  and  genius.  We  know  no  bet^ 
ter  reading  than  its  early  volumes,  unsparing 
indeed,  but  brilliant  with  scholarship  and 
originality  and  fire.  In  these  days,  the  staff 
of  that  periodical  included  such  men  as  Ma- 
ginn,  **  Rirry  Cornwall,"  Coleridge,  Carlyle, 
Hogg,  Gait,  Theodore  Hook,  Delta,  Gleig, 
fid  ward  Irving,  and,  now  foremost  of  them 
all,  Thackeray.  The  first  of  the  "  Yellow- 
plush  Correspondence  "  appeared  in  Novem- 
ber, 1837.  The  world  should  be  grateful  to 
Mr.  John  Henry  Skelton,  who  in  that  year 
wrote  a  book  called  **  My  Book,  or  the  Anat- 
omy of  Conduct,"  for  to  him  is  owing  the  ex- 
istence of  Mr.  Charles  Yellowplush  as  a  critic, 
and  as  a  narrator  of  **  fashnable  fax  and  polite 
annygoats."  Mr.  Yellowplush,  on  reading 
Mr.  Skelton 's  book,  saw  at  once  that  only  a 
gentleman  of  his  distinguished  profession 
oould  competently  criticise  the  same;  and 
this  was  soon  succeeded  by  the  wider  convic- 
tion that  the  great  subject  of  fashionable  life 
should  not  be  left  to  any  **  common  writin 
ereatures,"  but  that  an  authentic  picture 
thereof  must  be  supplied  by  **  one  of  us." 
In  the  words  of  a  note  to  the  first  paper,  with 
the  initials  C.  Y.,  but  which  it  is  easy  to  rec- 
ognize as  the  work  of  Mr.  Charles  himself 
without  the  plush  :  **  He  who  looketh  from  a 
tower  sees  more  of  the  battle  than  the  knights 
and  captains  engaged  in  it;  and  in  like  man- 
ner, he  who  stands  behind  a  fashionable  table 
knows  more  of  society  than  the  guests  who 
sit  at  the  board.  It  is  from  this  source  that 
oar  great  novel-writers  have  drawn  their  ex- 
perience, retailing  the  truths  which  they 
learned.  It  is  not  impossible  that  Mr.  Yel- 
lowplush may  continue  his  communications, 
whoa  wo  shall  be  able  to  present  the  reador> 


with  the  only  authentic  picture  of  fashionable 
life  which  has  been  given  to  the  world  in  our 
time."  The  idea  was  not  carried  out  very 
fully.  The  only  pictures  sketched  by  Mr. 
Yellowplush  were  the  farce  of  **  MIhs  Shum's 
Husband,"  and  the  terrible  tragedy  of*  *  Deuce- 
ace,"  neither  of  them  exactly  *'  pictures  of 
fashionable  life."  We  rather  fancy  that,  in 
the  story  of  Mr.  Deuceaoc,  Mr.  Yellowplush 
was  carried  away  from  his  original  plan,  a 
return  to  which  be  found  impossible  after 
that  wonderful  medley  of  rascality,  grim  hu- 
mor, and  unrelieved  bedevilry  of  all  kinds. 
But  in  1838  he  reverted  to  his  original  criti- 
cal tendencies,  and  demolished  all  that  the 
Quarterly  had  left  of  a  book  which  made  some 
noise  in  its  day,  called  *'  A  Diary  Illustrative 
of  the  Times  of  George  the  Fourth ;  "  and 
wrote  from  his  pantry  one  of  the  **  Epistles 
to  the  Literati,"  expressing  his  views  of  Sir 
Edward  Lytton's**Sea  Captain,"  than  which 
we  know  of  no  more  good-natured,  trenchant, 
and  conclusive  piece  of  criticism.  All  the 
Yellowpli^sh  papers  except  the  first  are  repub- 
lished in  the  **  Miscellanies." 

In  1839,  appeared  the  story  of  **  Cather- 
ine," by  Ikey  Solomon.  This  story  is  little 
known,  and  it  throws  us  back  upon  one  still 
less  known.  In  1832,  when  Mr.  Thackeray 
was  not  more  than  twenty-one,  **  Elisabeth 
Broi^nrigge :  a  tale,"  was  narrated  in  the 
August  and  September  numbers  of  Fraser. 
This  tale  is  dedicated  to  theauthor  of '*  Eugene  < 
Aram,"  and  the  author  describes  himself  as 
a  young  man  who  has  for  a  length  of  time 
applied  himself  to  literature,  but  entirely 
foiled  in  deriving  any  emoluments  from  his 
exertions.  Depressed  by  failure  he  sends  for 
the  popular  novel  of  »*  Eugene  Aram  "  to  gain 
instruction  therefrom.  He  soon  discofers  his 
mistake: — 

**  Prom  the  frequent  perusal  of  older  works 
of  imagination  I  had  learned  so  to  weave  the 
incidents  of  my  story  as  to  interest  the  feel- 
ings of  the  reader  in  favor  of  virtue,  and  to 
increase  his  detestation  of  vice.  I  have  been 
taught  by  <  Eugene  Aram  '  to  mix  vice  and 
virtue  up  together  in  such  an  inextricable 
confusion  as  to  render  it  impossible  that  any 
preference  should  be  given  to  either,  or  that 
the  one,  indeed,  should  be  at  all  distinguish- 
able from  the  other.  .  .  .  In  taking  my 
subject  from  that  walk  of  life  to  whsoh  you 
had  directed  my^  attention,  many  motives  con- 
spired to  fix  my  choice  on  the  heroine  of  the 
ensuing  tale ;  she  it  a  dassio  pei-aonage,— her 
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BiUiie  bae  been  already '  linked  to  immortal 
Terse '  by  the  muse  of  Canning.  Bcaidce,  it 
is  extraordinary  that,  as  you  had  commenced 
a  trazedy  under  the  title  of  ^  fkigcne  Aram,' 
£  baa  already  Bketched  a  burletta  with  the 
title  of  '  E!i8abeth  Brownrigge.'  I  had,  in- 
deed,rin  my  dramatic  piece,  been  guilty  of 
an  egregious  and  unpardonable  error  :  1  bad 
attempted  to  excite  tt>e  sympathies  of  the  an- 
dience  in  favor  of  the  murdered  apprentices ; 
but  your  novel  has  disabused  me  of  so  vulgar 
a  prejuditn;,  and,  in  my  pcesent  version  ot  her 
case,  all  the  interest  of  the  reader  and  all  the 
pathetic  powers  of  the  author  will  be  engaged 
on  the  siae  of  the  murderess/' 

According  to  this  conception  the  tale  pro- 
ceeds, with  incidents  and  even  names  taken 
directly  fi-om  the  *'  Newgate  Calendar,"  but  ri- 
valling*'Eugene  Aram  "  itself,  in  magnificence 
of  diction,  absurdity  of  sentiment,  and  pomp 
of  Greek  quotation.  The  trial  scene  and  the 
speech  for  the  defence  are  especially  well  hit 
off.  If**  Elisabeth  Brownrigge  "  was  written 
by  Thackeray,  and  the  internal  evidence  seems 
to  us  strong,  the  following  is  surprising  criti- 
cism from  a  youth  of  twenty-one — the  very 
ByroD  and  Bulwor  age  : — 

**  I  am  inclined  to  regard  you  (the  author 
of  '  Eugene  Aram ')  as  aii  original  discov- 
erer in  the  world  of  literary  enterprise,  and 
to  reverence  you  as  the  father  of  a  new  *  hisus 
na/i/rtf  school.'  There  is  np  other  title  by 
which  your  manner  could  be  so  aptly  desig- 
nated. I  am  told,  for  instance,  that  in  a 
former  work,  having  to  paint  an  adulterer, 
you  described  him  as  belonging  to  the  class 
of  country  curatc-s,  among  whom,  perhaps, 
such  a  criminal  is  not  met  with  once  in  a 
huadred  years ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  lio- 
ing  in  search  of  a  tender-hearted,  generous, 
sentimental,  high-minded  hero  of  romance, 
you  turned  to  the  pages  of  the  *  Newgate 
Calendar,'  and  lookea  for  him  in  the  list  of 
men  who  ttavo  cut  throats  for  money,  among 
whom  a  persfm  in  possession  of  such  qualities 
could  never  have  been  met  with  at  all .  Want- 
ingashrcwd, selfish,  worldly, calculating  valet, 
you  descril>e  him  as  an  old  soldier,  though  he 
bears  not  a  single  trait  of  the  character  which 
might  have  been  moulded  by  a  long  course 
of  military  service,  but,  on  the  contrary,  is 
marked  by  all  the  distinguishing  features  of  a 
bankrupt  attorney,  or  a  lame  cluck  from  the 
Stock  Exchange.  JQaving  to  paint  a  cat,  you 
endow  her  with  the  idiosyncrasies  of  a  dog." 

At  the  end,  the  author  intimates  that  he  is 
ready  to  treat  with  any  liberal  publisher  for 
a  series  of  works  in  the  same  style,  to  be 
csUed  '*  l^les  of  the  Old  Bailey,  or  Romanoes 
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of  Tyburn  Tree."  The  proposed  series  it 
represented  only  by  **  Catherine,"  a  longer 
and  more  elaborate  effort  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. It  is  the  narrative  of  the  misdeeds  of 
Mrs.  Catherine  Hayes, — an  allusion  to  whose 
criminality  in  after-days  brought  down  upon 
the  author  of  **Pendenni8"  an  amusing 
outpouring  of  fury  from  Irish  patriotism,  for- 
getting in  its  excitement  that  the  name  was 
borne  by  a  heroine  of  the  **  Newgiitc  Calen- 
dar "  as  well  as  by  the  accomplibhcd  singer 
whom  we  all  regret.  The  purpose  of  **  Cath- 
erine" is  the  same  as  that  of  **  Elisabeth 
Brownrigge  " — to  explode  the  lusus  naiura 
school ;  but  the  plan  adopted  is  Bli<;htly  dif- 
ferent. Things  bad  got  worse  than  they  were 
in  1832.  The  public  had  called  for  coarse  stim- 
ulants and  bad  got  them.  **  Jack  Sheppard  " 
had  been  acquiring  great  popularity  in  Beni- 
ley^s  Miscellany;  and  the  true  feeling  and 
pathos  of  many  parts  of  **  Oliver  TwiMt  "  bad 
been  marred  by  the  unnatural  sentiroentalism 
of  Nancy.  Mr.  Ikey  Solomon  objected  utterly 
to  these  monstrositicsof  literature,  and  thought 
the  only  cure  was  a  touch  of  realism, — an  at- 
tempt to  represent  blackguards  in  some  msaa- 
ure  as  they  actually  are  : — 

**  In  this,"  he  says, ««  we  have  consulted 
nature  and  history  rather  than  the  prevailing 
taste  and  the  general  manner  of  authors. 
The  amusing  novel  of  •  Ernest  Maltravera^,' 
for  instance,  opens  with  a  seduction ;  bat 
then  it  is  performed  by  people  of  the  strictest 
virtue  on  both  sides ;  and  there  is  so  much 
religion  and  philosophy  in  the  heart  of  the 
seducer,  so  much  tender  innocence  in  the  soul 
of  the  seduced,  that — bless  the  little  dears! 
— their  very  peccadilloes  make  one  interested 
in  them ;  and  their  naughtiness  becomes 
quite  sacred,  so  deliciously  is  it  described. 
Now,  if  we  are  to  be  interested  by  rascally 
actions,  let  us  have  them  with  plain  faces,  and 
let  them  be  performed,  not  by  virtuous  phi- 
losophers, but  by  rascals.  Another  clever 
class  of  novelists  adopt  the  contrary  system, 
and  create  interest  by  making  their  rascals 
perform  virtuous  actions.  Against  these 
popular  plans  we  here  solemnly  appeal.  We 
say,  let  your  rogues  in  novels  act  I  ike  rogues, 
and  your  honest  men  like  honest  men  ;  don't 
let  us  have  any  juggling  and  thimblerigging 
with  virtue  and  vice,  so  that,  at  the  end  of 
three  volumes,  the  bewildered  Reader  shaH 
not  know  which  is  which ;  don*t  let  us  find 
ourselves  kindling  at  the  generous  qualities 
of  thieves  and  sympathizing  with  the  rascali- 
ties of  noble  hearts.  For  our  own  part,  we 
know  what  the  public  likes,  und  have  oho 
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rqgiMS  for  oar  characters,  aod  have  taken  a 
•torr  from  the  '  Newgate  Calendar,'  which 
we  hope  to  follow  out  to  edification.  Among 
the  rogues  at  least,  we  will  have  nothing 
that  shall  be  mistaken  for  virtue.  And  if 
the  British  public  (after  calling  for  three  or 
four  editions)  shall  give  up,  not  only  our  ras- 
eak»  but  the  rascals  of  all  other  authors, 
we  shall  be  content.  We  shall  apply  to 
Government  for  a  pension,  and  think  that  our 
doty  is  done.*' 

Again,  further  on  in  the  same  story  : — 
<«  The  public  will  hear  of  nothing  but 
rogaes  ;  and  the  only  way  in  which  poor  au- , 
thors,  who  must  live,  can  act  honestly  by  the 
public  and  themselves,  is  to  paint  such  thieves 
as  they  are  ;  not  dandy,  poetical,  rose-water 
thieves,  but  real  downright  scoundrels,  lead- 
ing scoundrelly  lives,  drunken,  profligate, 
dissolute,  low,  as  scoundrels  will  be.  They 
don't  quote  Plato  like  Eugene  Aram,  or  live 
like  ^ntlemen,  and  sing  tue  pleasantest  bal- 
lads in  the  world,  like  jolly  Dick  Turpin  ;  or 
prate  eterruilly  about  rd  koXot,  like  that  pre- 
sious  canting  Maltravers^  whom  we  nil  of  us 
have  read  about  and  pitied;  or  die  white- 
washed saints,  like  poor  Biss  Dadsy,  in  '  Oli- 
ter  Twist.'  No,  my  dear  madam,  you  and 
your  daughters  have  no  right  to  admire  and 
sympathize  with  any  such  persons,  fictitious 
or  real :  you  ought  to  be  made  cordially  to 
detest,  scorn,  loathe,  abhor,  and  abominate  all 
people  of  this  kidney.  Men  ofgenius,  like  those 
whose  works  we  have  above  alluded  to,  have  no 
business  to  make  these  characters  interesting 
oragreeable,  to  be  feeding  your  morbid  fancies, 
or  indulging  their  own  with  such  monstrous 
food.  For  our  parts,  young  ladies,  we  beg 
you  to  bottle  up  your  tears,  and  not  waste  a 
single  drop  of  them  on  any  one  of  the  heroes 
or  heroines  in  this  history  ;  they  are  all  ras- 
cals every  soul  of  them,  and  behave '  as  sich.' 
Keep  your  sympnthpr  for  those  who  deserve 
it ;  don't  carry  it,  for  preference,  to  the  *01d 
Bailey,'  and  grow  maudlin  over  the  company 
assembled  there."  | 

.Neither  of  these  tales,  though  it  is  very '; 
carious  to  look  back  at  them  now,  can  be 
considered  quite  successful.     And  the  reason 
of  this  is  not  hard  to  find.    It  was  impossible 
that  they  could  be  attractive  as  stories ;  while,  | 
on  the  other  hand,  the  humor  was  not  broad 
enoagh  to  command  attention  for  itself.    They 
were  neither  sufficiently  interesting  nor  suf- 
ficiently amusing.    They  are  caricatures  with-  i 
oat  the  element  of  caricature.     In  **  Elisa- 
beth,"  we  have  little  but  the  story  of  a 
crime  committed  by  a  criminal  actuated  by 
motives  and  overflowing  with  sentiments  of 
the  Eagene  Aram  type.    **Catherina*'  is^ 


more  ambitions.  In  it  an  attempt  is  made  io 
construct  a  story — to  delineate  character. 
The  rival  loves  of  Mr.  Bullock  and  Mr.  Hayes, 
and  the  adventures  of  the  latter  on  his  mar- 
riage-day show,  to  some  extent,  the  future 
novelist ;  while  in  the  pictures  of  the  man- 
ners of  the  times,  slight  though  they  are,  in 
the  characters  of  Corporal  Brock  and  Ck>niet 
Galgenstein,  and  M.  I'Abb^  O'flaherty,  we 
oao  trace,  or  at  least  we  now  fancy  we  can 
trace,  the  author  of  "  Barry  Lyndon  "  and 
*  •  Henry  Esmond . ' '  Catherine  herself,  in  her 
gradual  progress  from  the  village  jilt  to  a 
murderess,  is  the  most  striking  thing  in  the 
story,  and  is  a  sketch  of  remarkable  power. 
But  nothing  could  make  a  story  interesting 
which  consists  of  little  more  than  the  seduc- 
tion of  a  girl,  the  intrigues  of  a  mistress,  the 
discontent  of  a  wife  growing  into  hatred  and 
ending  in  murder.  At  the  dose,  indeed,  the 
writer  resorts  to  the  true  way  of  making  such 
tijeu  d'espril  attractive, — burlesque.  He  con- 
cludes, though  too  late  altogether  to  save  the 
piece,  in  a  blaze  of  theatrical  blue-fire ;  and 
it  was  this  idea  of  burlesque  or  extravagant 
caricature  which  led  to  the  perfected  successes 
of  George  de  Barnwell  and  Codlingsby.  In 
a  literary  point  of  view,  it  is  well  worth  while 
to  go  back  upon  those  early  cfibrts  ;  and  we 
have  dwelt  upon  them  the  more  willingly  that 
their  purpose  and  the  literary  doctrine  they 
contend  for  would  be  well  remembered  at  this 
very  time.  We  have  given  up  writing  about 
discovered  criminals,  only  to  write  more  about 
criminals  not  yet  found  out ;  the  lusus  nature 
school  has  given  place  to  the  sensational ;  the 
literature  of  the  ''Newgate  Calendar"  has 
been  supplanted  by  the  literature  of  the  de- 
tective officer, — a  style  rather  the  worse  and 
decidedly  the  more  stupid  of  the  two.  The 
republication  of  ''Catherine"  might  be  a 
useful,  and  would  b^a  not  unplcasing  specific 
in  the  present  diseased  state  of  liter.ry  taste. 
We  have  said  that  the  hand  of  the  master  is 
traceable  in  the  characters  of  this  tale.  We 
have  also  a  good  example  of  what  was  always 
a  marked  peculiarity,  both  in  his  narrative 
writing,  and  in  his  representations  of  compos- 
ite natures,  what  some  one  has  called  his 
"sudden  pathos,"  an  effect  of  natural  and 
unexpected  contrast  always  deeply  poetical 
in  feeling,  such  as  the  love  of  Barry  Lyndon 
for  his  son,  the  association  of  a  murderess  ey- 
ing her  victim,  with  images  of  beauty  and 
happiness  and  peace.    We  quote  the  passage, 
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although,  as  is  always  the  case  with  the  best 
things  of  the  best  writers,  it  suffers  greatly 
by  separation  from  the  context,  the  foroe  of 
the  contrast  being  almost  entirely  lost : — 

*«  Mrs.  Hayes  sat  up  in  the  bed  sternly  re- 
garding her  husband.  There  is,  be  sure,  a 
strong  magnetic  influence  in  wakeful  eyes  00 
examining  a  sleeping  person  ;  do  not  you,  as 
a  boy,  remember  waking  of  bright  summer 
mornings  and  finding  your  mother  looking 
OYer  you  ?  had  not  the  gaze  of  her  tender  eves 
stolen  into  your  senses  long  before  you  woke, 
and  cast  over  your  slumbering  spirit  a  sweet 
spell  of  peace  and  Iotc  and  fresh-springing 

joy?" 

In  1840,  the  <*  Shabby  Genteel  Story"  ap. 
peared  in  Fraser ywhioh  broke  off  sorrowfully 
enough,  as  we  are  told,  '*  at  a  sad  period  of  the 
writer's  own  life,*'  to  be  afterward  taken  up 
in  «•  The  Adventures  of  Philip."  The  story  is 
not  a  pleasant  one,  nor  can  we  read  it  without 
pain,  although  we  know  that  the  after  for- 
unes  of  the  Little  Sister  are  not  unhappy 
But  it  shows  clear  indications  of  growing 
power  and  range ;  Brandon,  Tufthunt,  the 
Qann  family,  and  Lord  Cinqbars,  can  fairly 
daim  the  dignity  of  ancestors.  The  *<  Great 
Hoggarty  Diamond"  came  in  1841.  This  tale 
was  always,  we  are  informed  in  the  preface 
to  a  separate  edition  in  1849,  a  great  favorite 
with  the  author, — a  judgment,  however,  in 
which  at  first  he  stood  almost  alone.  It  was 
refused  by  one  magazine  before  it  found  a 
place  in  Fraser;  and  when  it  did  appear,  it 
was  little  esteemed,  or,  indeed,  noticed  in  any 
way.  The  late  Mr.  John  Sterling  took  a  dif- 
ferent view,  and  wrote  Mr.  Thackeray  a  letter 
which  "  at  that  time  gave  me  great  comfort 
and  pleasure."  Few  will  now  venture  to  ex- 
press doubts  of  Mr.  Sterling's  discernment. 
But  in  reality  wo  suspect  that  this  story  is 
not  very  popular.  It  is  said  to  want  humor 
and  power ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  in  its 
beauty  of  pathos  and  tenderness  of  feeling, 
quite  indescribable,  it  reaches  a  higher  point 
of  art  than  any  of  the  minor  tales  ;  and  these 
qualities  have  gained  for  it  admirers  very  en- 
thusiastic if  not  numerous.  Praaer  for  June 
of  the  same  year  has  a  most  enjoyable  paper 
called  '^  Memorials  of  Gormandising,"  in 
which  occurs  the  well-known  adaptation  of 
the  *»  PersicosOdi  " — **  Dear  Lucy,  you  know 
what  my  wish  is  " — a  paper  better  than  any- 
tbbg  in  the  "  Original,"  better  because  sim- 
pler than  Eayward's  *'  Art  of  Dining,'*  and 


which  should  certainly  be  restored  to  a  dio- 
ner-eating  world.    To  say  nothing  of  its  quiet 
humor  and  comica}  earnestness,  it  has  a  real 
practical  value.     It  would  be  invaluable  to 
all  the  hungry  Britons  in  Paris  who  lovrer 
our  national  character,  and,  what  is  a  fiur 
greater  calamity,  demoralize  even    FreiK^ 
oooks,  by  their  wdl-meant  but  ignorant  en- 
deavors to  dine.    Thcro  is  a  description  of  a 
dinner  at  the  Cafd  Foy  altogether  inimitable  ; 
so  graphic  that  the  reader  almost  fancies  him- 
self in  the  actual  enjoyment  of  the  felicity  de- 
picted.   Several  of  the  Fitz-Boodle  papers, 
which  appeared  in  1842-43,  are  omitt^  ia 
the  '^  Miscellanies."  But  in  spite  of  the  judg^ 
ment  of  the  author  himself  we  venture  to 
think  that  Mr.  Fitz-Boodle's  love  experiences 
as  recorded  in  "  Miss  Lowe"  (October,  1842), 
*<  Dorothea"  (January,  1843),  and ''Ottilia" 
(February,  1843),  are  not  unworthy  of  a 
place  beside  the  *'  Ravenswing,"  and  should 
be  preserved  as  a  warning  to  all  fervent  young 
men.    And  during  these  hard-working  yean 
we  have  also  a  paper  on  *  *  Dickens  in  France," 
containing  an  amazing  description  of  Nicholas 
Nickleby  as  translated  and    adapted  (blets 
thee,  Bottom,  thou  art  translated  indeed !)  to 
the  Parisian  stage,  followed  by  a  hearty  de>> 
fence  of  Boz  against  the  criticism  of  Jules 
Janin;   and   ''Bluebeard's   Ghost,"    in   its 
idea, — that  of  carrying  on  a  well-known  story 
beyond  its  proper  end, — the  forerunner  of  Be^ 
becca  and  Rowena.     "  Little  Travels  "  is  the 
title  of  two  papers,  in  May  and  October, 
1844, — sketches  from  Belgium,  closely  resem- 
bling, cert  ainly  not  inferior  to,  the  rounds^ 
bout  paper  called  a  "  Week's  Holiday  ;"  and 
our  enumeration  of  his  contributions  to  F^Oh 
set  closes  with  the  incomparable  *'  Barry  Lyn- 
don."    '*  The  Hoggarty  Diamond  "  is  better 
and  purer,  and  must  therefore  rank  higher  ; 
but "  Barry  Lyndon  "  in  its  own  line  stands, 
we   think,   unrivalled ;    immeasurably  supe- 
rior, if  we  must  have  comparative  criticism, 
to  "  Count  Fathom  :"  superior  even  to  the 
history  of  "  Jonathan  Wild."     It  seems  to 
us  to  equal  the  sarcasm  and  remorseless  irony 
of  Fielding*s  masterpiece,  with  a  wider  range 
and  a  more  lively  interest. 

Mr.  Thackeray's  connection  with  Punch  be- 
gan very  early  in  the  history  of  that  periodi- 
cal, and  he  continued  a  constant  contributor 
at  least  up  to  1850.  The  acquisition  was  aa 
invaluable  one  to  Mr.  Punch.  Without  un- 
due disparagement  of  that  august  dignitary , 
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it  may  now  be  said  that  at  first  he  was  too 
exducivclj  metropolitan  in  bis  tone,  too  much 
devoted  to  **  natural  histories**  of  medical 
8tudent9  and  Lond.m  idlers — in  faet,  some- 
what Cockney.  Mr.  Thackeray  at  once 
stamped  it  with  a  different  tone :  made  its 
satire  universal,  adapted  its  fun  to  the  appreci- 
ation of  cultivated  men.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  connection  with  Punch  must  have  been  of 
the  utmost  value  to  Mr.  Thackeray.  He 
had  the  wident  range,  could  write  without 
restraint,  and  without  the  finish  and  com- 
pleteness necesaary  in  more  formal  publica- 
tions. The  unrestrained  practice  in  Punch, 
besides  the  improveoicnt  in  style  and  in  modes 
of  thought  which  practice  always  gives,  prob- 
ably had  no  small  share  in  teaching  him 
wherein  hid  real  strength  lay.  For  it  is 
worthy  of  notice  in  Mr.  Thackeray's  literary 
oareer  that  this  knowledge  did  not  come  ea- 
sily or  soon,  but  only  after  hard  work  and 
much  experience.  His  early  writings  both 
in  Freuer  and  Punch  were  as  if  groping.  In 
these  periodicals  his  happier  efibrts come  last, 
and  after  many  preludes — some  of  them 
broken  off  abruptly.  **  Catherine  '*  is  lost  in 
»«  Qeorgo  de  Barnwell  ;'*  **  Yellowplush  *'  and 
**  Fitz-Boodlc  '*  are  the  preambles  to  *'  Barry 
Lyndon"  and  *•  The  Iloggarty  Diamond;" 
Punch's  **  Continental  Tour  **  and  the  •'Wan- 
derings of  the  Fat  Contributor"  close  un- 
timely, and  are  succeeded  by  the  •*  Snob  Pa- 
pers** and  the  kindly  wisdom  of  the  elder 
Brown.  Fame,  indeed,  was  not  now  far  off; 
but  ere  it  could  be  reached,  there  remained  yet 
repeated  effort  and  frequent  disappointment. 
With  peculiar  pleasure  we  now  recall  the  fact 
that  these  weary  days  of  struggle  and  obscu- 
rity were  cheered  in  no  inconsiderable  degree 
by  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh. 

There  happened  to  be  placed  in  the  window 
of  an  Edinburgh  jeweller  a  silver  statuette  of 
Mr.  Punchy  with  his  dress  en  rigueur, — his 
comfortable  and  tidy  paunch,  with  all  its  but- 
tons; his  hunch;  his  knee-breeches,  with 
their  tics  ;  his  compact  little  legs,  one  foot  a 
little  forward  ;  and  the  intrepid  and  honest, 
kindly  little  fellow  firmly  set  on  his  pins,  with 
his  customary  look  of  up  to  and  good  for  any- 
thing. In  his  hand  was  his  weapon, — a  pen  ; 
his  skull  was  an  inkhorn,  and  his  cap  its  lid. 
A  passer- by — who  had  long  been  grateful  to 
our  author,  as  to  a  dear  unknown  and  en- 
riching friend,  for  his  writings  in  Fraser  and 
in  Punch,  and  had  longed  for  some  way  of 


reaching  him,  and  telling  him  how  his  work 
was  relished  and  valued — bethought  himself 
of  sending  this  inkstand  to  Mr.  Thackeray 
He  went  in  and  asked  its  price.  '•  Ten  guin- 
eas, sir."  He  said  to  himself,  ''There  are 
many  who  feel  as  I  do;  why  shouldn't  we 
send  him  up  to  him?  1*11  get  eighty  several 
half-crowns,  and  that  will  do  it**  (he  had 
ascertained  that  there  would  be  discount  for 
ready  money).  With  the  help  of  a  friend, 
who  says  he  awoke  to  Thackeray,  and  divined 
his  great  future,  when  he  came,  one  evening, 
in  Fraser  (or  May,  1844,  on  the  word  "  kino- 
piMm,"*  the  half-crowns  were  soon  forthcom- 
ing, and  it  is  pleasant  to  remember,  that  in 
the  •'  octogint  **  are  the  names  of  Lord  Jeffrey 
and  Sir  William  Hamilton,  who  gave  their 
half-crowns  with  the  heartiest  good-will.  A 
short  note  was  written  telling  the  story.  The 
little  man  in  silver  was  duly  packed,  and  sent 
with  the  following  inscription  round  the 
base: — 

GULIELMO  MAKEPEACE  THACKERAY. 

ARMA  TIRCMQUE 
GaATI  NECMON   GRATJt  KDINENSBS 


To  this  the  following  reply  was  made : — 

*  Here  is  the  passage.  It  is  from  "Little  Trarels 
and  Roadside  Sketches."  Wh j  are  thej  not  repub- 
lished 7  We  must  have  his  Opera  Omnia.  He  is  on 
the  top  of  the  Ricbmond  omnibus.  *'  If  I  were  a 
great  prince,  and  rode  outside  of  coaches  (as  I  should 
if  I  were  a  great  prince),  I  would,  whether  I  smoked 
or  not,  have  a  case  of  the  host  Havannabs  in  my 
pocket,  not  for  my  own  smoking,  but  tu  give  them  to 
the  snobs  on  the  coach,  who  smoke  the  vilest  che- 
roots. They  poison  the  air  with  the  odor  of  their 
filthy  weeds.  A  man  at  all  easy  in  circumstanoee 
woald  spare  himself  much  annoyance  by  taking  the 
above  simple  precaution. 

**  A  gentleman  sitting  behind  mo  tapped  me  on 
the  back,  and  asked  for  a  light.  Ho  was  a  footman, 
or  rather  valet.  He  had  no  livery,  but  the  three 
friends  who  aooompanied  him  wore  tall  men  in  pep- 
per-and-salt undress  jackets,  with  a  duke's  coronet 
on  their  buttons. 

"  After  tapping  me  on  the  back,  and  when  he  had 
finished  hiscberoot,  the  gentleman  produced  another 
wind  instrument,  which  he  called  a  '  kinopium,'  a 
sort  of  trumpet,  on  which  be  showed  a  great  inclina- 
tion to  play.  He  began  puflSng  out  of  the  kinopium 
an  abominable  air,  which  be  said  was  the  'Duke's 
March  '  It  was  played  by  the  particular  request  of 
the  pepper-and-salt  gentry. 

"The  noise  was  so  abominable  that  even  the 
ooaohman  objected,  and  said  it  was  not  allowed  to 
play  on  his  bus.     '  Very  well,'  said  the  valet,  *  w^rt 

only  of  the  Dvke  of  B '*  ostabliihmont,  THAP8 

ALL.'" 


THACKERAT. 

13,  TouNO  SrsnET,  Ktannxaron  Square,  f 
May  11,  1848.  $ 

"  "  Mr  DEAR  Sir, — The  arms  and  the  roan 
arriTed  in  safety  yesterday,  and  I  am  glad  to 
know  the  names  of  two  of  the  eighty  Edin- 
burgh friends  who  have  taken  such  a  kind 
method  Of  showing  their  good-will  toward  me. 
If  you  are  grati,  1  am  gratior.  Such  tokens 
of  regard  &  sympathy  are  very  precious  to 
a  writer  like  myself,  who  have  some  difficulty 
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little  touch  about  enthusiastic  writing,  proT- 
ing  all  the  more  that  the  enthusiasm  itself 
was  there. 

Of  his  work  in  Punch,  the  « Ballads 
of  Plcaceman  X,"  the  »•  Snob  Papers," 
"  Jeames'  Diary,"  the  •*  Travels  and  Sketches 
in  London,**  a'*  Little  Dinner  at  Timmins'," 
are  now  familiar  to  most  readers.  But  be- 
sides these,  he  wrote  much  which  has  found  no 

de  la  Pluche 


S!"  'LT^'^J!^  ^P  K  "°^.^^^"^,  ^*^^U«"  I  place  in  the  -  Miscellanies.*'    M 

have  been  good  enough  to  find  out  m  Edin-  K.  j  ^      t .  ..         .i      ., 

burgh,  that  under  tlie  mask  satirical  there  i  ?»»^""^.  *^"^^'"g  "^"^  ""^*^"  o^*'^' ^'^"^ 

-  '  his  own  rise  and  fall.  **  Our  Fat  Contrib- 
utor '*  wandered  over  the  face  of  the  earth, 
gaining  and  imparting  much  wisdom  and  ex- 
perience, if  little  information ;  Dr.  Solomon 
Pacifico  **  prosed  '*  on  various  things  besides 
the  **  pleasures  of  being  a  Fogy  ;  '*  and  even 
two  of  the  •*  Novels  by  Eminent  Hands,*' 
**  Crinoline  **  and  **  Stars  and  Stripes,**  have 
been  left  to  forgetful ness.  »*  Mrs.  Tickleto- 
by*8  Lectures  on  the  History  of  England  **  in 
vol.  iii.  are  especially  good  reading.  Had 
they  been  completed,  they  would  have  formed 
a  valuable  contribution  to  the  philosophy  of 
history.  His  contributions  to  Punch  became 
less  frequent  about  1850  ;  but,  the  connection 
was  not  entirely  broken  off  till  much  later ; 
we  remember,  in  1854,  the  **  Letters  from 
the  Seat  of  War,  by  our  own  Bashi-Bazouk," 


walks  about  a  sentimental  gentleman  who 
means  not  unkindly  to  any  mortal  person.  I 
can  see  exactly  the  same  expression  under  the 
vizard  of  my  little  friend  in  silver,  and  hope 
some  day  to  shake  the  whole  octogint  by  the 
band  gratos  &  gratas,  and  thank  them  for 
their  friendliness  and  regard.  I  think  I  had 
beet  say  no  more  on  the  subject  lest  I  should 
be  tempted  into  some  enthusiastic  writing  of 
w  I  am  afraid.  I  assure  you  these  tokens 
of  what  I  can't  help  acknowledging  as  popu- 
larity— make  me  humble  as  well  as  grateful 
— and  make  me  feel  an  almost  awful  sense 
of  the  responsibility  w^  falls  upon  a  man  in 
such  a  station.  Is  it  deserved  or  undeserved  ? 
Who  is  this  that  sets  up  to  preach  to  man- 
kind, and  to  laugh  at  many  things  w^^  men 
reverence?  I  hope  I  may  be  able  to  tell  the 
truth  always,  &  to  see  it  aright,  according 
to  the  eyes  w   God  Almighty  gives  me.    And 


ity 
if,  in  th'e  exercise  of  my  calling  I  get  friends,  |  ^ho  was,  in  fact.  Major  Gahagan  again,  al- 


and  find  ehcouragement  and  sympathy,  I  neod 
not  tell  you  how  much  I  feel  and  am  thank- 
ful for.  this  support. — Indeed  I  can*t  reply 
lightly  upon  this  subject  or  feel  otherwise 
than  very  grave  when  people  begin  to  praise 
me  as  you  do.  Wishing  you  and  my  Edin- 
burgh friends  all  health  and  happiness,  be- 
lieve me  my  dear  Sir  most  &ithfully  yours, — 
"  W.  M.  Thackeray.** 

How  like  the  man  is  this  gentle  and  seri- 
ous letter,  written  these  long  years  ago !  He 
tells  us  frankly  bis  '*  calling  :  '*  he  is  a 
preacher  to  mankind.  He  "  laughs,"  he 
does  not  sneer.  He  asks  home  questions  at 
himself  as  well  as  the  world :  '« Who  is 
this?**  Then  his  feeling  **  not  otherwise 
than  very  grave "  when  people  begin  to 
praise,  is  true  conscientiousness.  This  ser- 
vant of  his  Master  hoped  to  be  iAAq  **  to  tell 
the  truth  always,  and  to  see  it  aright,  accord- 
ing to  the  eyes  which  God  Almighty  gives 
me  '*  His  picture  by  himself  will  be  received 
as  correct  now,  *'  a  sentimental  gentleman, 
meaning  not  unkindly  to  any  mortal  person  '* 
— sentimental  in  its  good  old  sense,  and  a 
gentleman  in  heart  and  speech.    And  that 


ways  foremost  in  his  country's  cause.  To 
the  last,  as  Mr,  Punch  has  himself  informed 
us,  he  continued  to  be  an  adviser  and  warm 
friend,  and  was  a  constant  guest  at  the  weekly 
symposia. 

In  addition  to  all  this  work  for  periodicals, 
Mr.  Thackeray  had  ventured  on  various  in- 
dependent publications.  We  have  already 
alluded  to  •*  Flore  et  Zephyr,*'  his  first  at- 
tempt. In  1840,  he  again  tried  fortune  with 
"  The  Paris  Sketch-Book,*'  which  is  at  least 
remarkable  for  a  dedication  possessing  the 
quite  peculiar  merit  of  expressing  real  feel- 
ing. It  is  addressed  to  M.  Aretz,  Tailor,  27 
Rue  Richelieu,  Paris;  and  we  quote  it  the 
more  readily  that,  owing  to  the  failure  of 
these  volumes  to  attract  public  attention,  the 
rare  virtues  of  that  gentleman  have  been  less 
widely  celebrated  than  they  deserve  : — 

**  Sir, — It  becomes  every  man  in  his  station 
to  acknowledge  and  praise  virtue  whereso- 
ever be  may  find  it,  and  to  point  it  out  for 
the  admiration  and  example  of  his  fellow- 
men. 

**  Some  months  since,  when  you  presented 
to  the  writer  of  these  pages  a  small  aooouut 
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for  coats  and  pantaloonR  manufkctored  by 
jou,  and  when  you  were  met  by  a  statement 
from  your  debtor  that  an  immediate  settle- 
ment of  your  bill  would  be  extremely  incon- 
venient to  him,  your  reply  was,  *  Mon  dieu, 
Sir,  let  not  that  annoy  you ;  if  you  want 
money,  as  a  gentleman  often  does  in  a  strange 
country,  I  have  a  thousand-franc  note  at  my 
house,  which  is  quite  at  your  service.'  Hisn 
tory  or  experience.  Sir,  makes  us  acquainted 
with  so  few  actions  that  can  be  compared  to 
yours — an  offer  like  this  from  a  stranger  and 
a  tailor  seems  to  me  so  astonishing — that 
you  must  pardon  me  for  making  your  virtue 
public,  and  acquainting  the  English  nation 
with  your  merit  and  your  name.  Let  me 
add.  Sir,  that  you  live  on  the  first  floor ;  that 
your  cloths  and  fit  are  excellent,  and  your 
charges  moderate  and  just ;  and,  as  a  bumble 
tribute  of  my  admiration,  permit  me  to  lay 
these  volumes  at  your  feet. — Your  obliged 
faithful  servant, — 

"  M.  A.  TlTMARSfl." 

Some  of  the  papers  in  these  two  volumes 
were  reprints,  us  **  Little  Poinsinet"  and 
*•  Cartouche  "  from  Fraser  for  1839 ;  *«  Mary 
Anccl"  from  The  New  Monthly  for  1839; 
others  appeared  then  for  the  first  time.  They 
are,  it  must  be  confessed,  of  unequal  merit. 
**  A  Caution  to  Travellers  "  ia  a  swindling 
business,  afterwards  narrated  in  *'Pcnden- 
nis"  by  Amory  or  Altamont  as  among  his 
own  respectable  adventures ;  **  Mary  Ancel  " 
and  •'  The  Painter's  Bargain  "  are  amusing 
stories;  while  a  *' Gambler's  Death"  is  a 
tule  quite  awful  in  the  every-day  reality  of  its 
horror.  There  is  much  forcible  criticism  on 
the  French  school  of  painting  and  of  novel- 
writing,  and  two  papers  especially  good 
called  **  Caricatures  and  Lithography  in 
Paris,"  and  **  Meditations  at  Versailles,"  the 
former  of  which  gives  a  picture  of  Parisian 
manners  and  feeling  in  the  Orleans  timet  in 
no  way  calculated  to  make  us  desire  those 
days  back  again  ;  the  latter  an  expression  of 
the  thoughts  called  up  by  the  splendor  of 
Versailles  and  the  beauty  of  the  Petit  Tria- 
non, in  its  truth,  sarcasm,  and  balf^melao- 
choly,  worthy  of  bis  best  days.  Ail  these  the 
public,  we  think,  would  gladly  weloomo  in  a 
more  accessible  form.  Of  the  rest  of  the 
'*  Sketoh-Book  "  the  same  can  hardly  be  said, 
and  yet  we  should  ourselves  mueh  fegrat 
never  to  have  seen,  for  example,  ,the  four 
graceful  imitations  of  B^ranger. 

The  appreciative  and  acquisitive  tendencies 
of  oar  Yankee  friends  foroed,  we  uo  told, 


independent  anthorsbip  on  Lord  Macaolay 
and  Sir  Jamert  Stephen .  We  owe  to  the 
same  cause  the  publication  of  the  ^*  Comic 
Tales  and  Sketches  "  in  1841 ;  Mr.  Yellow- 
plush's  memoirs  have  been  more  than  onoe 
reprinted  in  America  before  that  date.  Tlie 
memoirs  were  accompanied  with  **  The  Patal 
Boots"  (from  the  Comic  Aimanack);  the 
**  Bedford  Row  Conspiracy,"  and  the  Remi- 
niscences of  that  astonishing  Major  Gahagan 
(both  from  the  New  Monthly  Magazine^ 
1838-40,  a  periodical  then  in  great  -glorj, 
with  Hood,  Marryat,  Jerrold,  and  Laman 
Blanchard  among  its  contributors);  all  now 
so  known  and  so  appreciated  that  the  failure 
of  this  third  effiirt  seems  altogether  unac- 
countable. In  1843,  however,  the  •*  Ir»h 
Sketch-Book  "  was,  we  believe,  tolerably  sae- 
ccssful ;  and  in  1846,  the  **  Journey  from 
Corn  hill  to  Grand  Cairo  "  was  still  more  so ; 
in  which  year  also  »*  Vanity  Fair  "  began  the 
career  which  has  given  him  his  place  and 
name  in  English  literature. 

We  have  gone  into  these  details  concerning 
Mr.  Thackeray's  early  literary  life,  not  only 
because  they  seem  to  us  interesting  and  in- 
structive in  themselves ;  not  only  because  we 
think  his  severe  judgment  rejecting  so  many 
of  his  former  efforts  should  in  several  instances 
be  reversed  ;  but  because  they  give  us  much 
aid  in  arriving  at  a  true  estimate  of  his  genius. 
He  began  literature  as  a  profession  early  in 
life — about  the  age  of  twenty-five ;  But  even 
then  he  was,  as  he  says  of  Addison,  '*  f  ull  and 
ripe. ' '  Yet  it  was  long  before  he  attained  the 
measure  of  his  strength,  or  discovered  the  true 
bent  of  his  powers.  His  was  no  sudden  leap 
into  fame.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  by  slow 
degrees,  and  after  many  and  v&in  endeavors, 
that  he  attained  to  anything  like  success. 
Were  it  only  to  show  bow  hard  these  en- 
deavors were,  the  above  retrospect  would  be 
well  worth  whil6 ;  not  that  the  retrospect  Is 
anything  like  exhaustive.  In  addition  to  all 
we  have  mentioned,  be  wrote  for  the  West- 
minster ^  for  the  Examiner y  and  the  Times; 
was  connected  with  the  Constitutional,  and 
also,  it  is  said,  with  the  Torch  and  the  Par- 
thenon — these  last  three  being  papers  which 
eigoyed  a  brief  existence.  No  man  ever  more 
decidedly  refuted  the  silly  notion  which  dis- 
associates genius  from  labor.  His  industry 
must  have  been  unremitting,  for  he  worked 
slowly,  rarely  retooching,  writing  always 
with  great  tbooght  and  habitual  correctncM 
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of  expreflmon.  Bis  wriiiDg  woald  of  itself 
ahow  this, — always  neat  and  plain,  oapabl« 
of  great  bsautj  and  minuteness.  He  u^  to 
saj  that  if  all  trades  failed,  be  would  eatu 
sixpences  by  writing  tbe  Lord's  Prayer  and 
tbe  Creed  (not  the  Atbanasian)  in  the  etze 
of  one.  He  eonsidered  and  practised  oalUgra- 
phy  as  one  of  the  fine  arts,  as  did  Poraon 
and  Dr.  Thomas  Young.  He  was  cod  tin  u  al  [y 
catching  new  ideas  fVom  passing  things,  and 
seems  frequently  to  haTe  carried  his  work  in 
bis  pocket,  and  when  a  thoaght,  or  a  turn, 
or  a  word  struck  him,  it  was  at  once  recorded. 
In  tbe  fulness  of  his  experience,  he  was  well 
pleased  when  he  wrote  six  pages  of  "  Es- 
mond" in  a  day ;  and  he  always  worked  in 
tbe  day,  not  at  night.  He  never  threw  away 
bis  ideas ;  if  at  any  time  they  passed  itn- 
beeded,  or  were  carelessly  expressed,  be  re- 
peats them,  or  works  them  up  more  tellingly. 
In  these  earlier  writings  we  often  stumble 
upon  tbe  germ  of  an  idea ;  or  a  story,  ur  a 
character  with  which  his  greater  works  have 
made  us  already  familiar ;  thus  the  swindl  ing 
scenes  during  the  sad  days  of  Becky's  decUoe 
and  fall,  and  the  Baden  sketches  in  the  '*  New- 
comes,"  tbe  Deuoeaces  and  Punters  and  Lo- 
ders,  are  all  in  the  '^  Yellowplush  Papers'' 
and  the  '*  Paris  SketclwBook;"  tbe  univer- 
sity  pictures  of  *«  Pendennis  '*  are  sketc^hed, 
tboogh  slightly,  in  the  **8babby-Genti.^i 
Story  ;"  the  anecdote  of  the  child  whos^i  ad- 
mirer of  seven  will  learn  that  she  has  left 
town  **  fVom  the  newspapers  "  is  transferred 
firom  tbe  >'  Book  of  Snobs  "  to  Ethel  New- 
oome ;  another  child,  in  »  diflSnrent  rank  of 
lUe,  whose  acquisition  of  a  penny  gaina  fur 
her  half  a  dosen  sudden  followers  and  friends, 
appears,  we  think,  three  times;  ««Oanuic/' 
Mglected  in  Pwtck^  is  ineorporated  is  <'  Be- 
bse(Ba  and  Bowena."  And  his  names,  on 
wbiofa  be  bestowed  BOOfdinary  care,  and  w  h  ich 
have  a  felicity  almost  deserving  an  artidt?  to 
thsMslves,  are  repeated agatp  and  again,  lie 
had  been  teo  years  engaged  in  literary  work 
befere  tbe  oonceptiaB  of  «<  Vanity  Fair" 
grew  up.  Fortonstelj  Sat  hia  it  was  de- 
oUned  hy  at  least  oa«  magpaind,  and,  tm  ire 
oao  well  believe,iiotwitbeniaBmBhaBziety  and 
aaay  misgivings  he  sent  it  oat  to  the  vrorld 
akme.  Its ptogfoss vraa at iral sbw ;  buiwe 
mwmot  think  its  snoosas  vraa  ever  doahtful 
A  friendly  notice  ia  the  EdMufyh^  miwn 
•kven  Bombeis  had  appeared,  did  something, 
Iha  book  llMlf  did  Ibe  Ml ;  Md  bdm  «•  Van^ 


ity  Fair  "  was  completed,  tbe  reputation  of 
its  author  was  established. 

Mr.  Thackeray's  later  literary  life  is  fa- 
miliar to  all.  It  certainly  was  not  a  life  of 
idleness.  •*  Vanity  Fair,"  "  Pendennie," 
"  Bemond,"  "The  Newcomes,"  »•  Tbe  Vir- 
ginians," "Philip;"  the  Lectures  on  tbo 
"  Humorists  "  and  the  "  Georges ;"  and  that 
wonderful  series  of  Christmas  stories,  "  Mrs. 
Perkins' BaU,"  "  Our  Street,"  "  Dr.  Birch," 
"  Rebecte  and  Rowena,"  and  the  "  Roee  and 
the  Ring,"  represent  no  small  labor  on  tbe 
port  of  the  writer,  no  small  pleasure  and 
improvement  on  the  part  of  multitudes  of 
readers.  For  the  sake  of  tbe  Comhill  Maga- 
zine he  reverted  to  the  editorial  avocations  of 
bis  former  days,  happily  with  a  very  different 
result  both  on  the  fortunes  of  the  periodieal 
and  his  own,  but,  we  should  think,  with 
nearly  as  much  discomfort  to  himself.  The 
public,  however,  were  the  gainers,  if  only 
they  owe  to  this  editorship  the  possession  of 
"  Level  the  Widower."  We  believe  that 
Lovel  was  written  for  the  stage,  and  was  re- 
fused by  tbe  management  of  the  Olympic 
about  tbe  y^ar  1854.  Doubtless  the  decision 
was  wise,  and  Lovel  might  have  failed  as  a 
comedy.  But  as  a  tale  it  is  quite  unique — 
full  of  humor,  and  curious  experience  of  life, 
and  insight ;  with  a  condensed  vigpr  and 
grotesque  eilccts  and  situations  which  betray 
its  dramatic  origin.  The  tone  of  many  parts 
of  the  book,  particularly  the  description  of 
tbe  emotions  of  a  disappointed  lover,  shows 
tbe  full  maturity  of  the  author's  powers ;  but 
there  is  a  darii^  and  freshness  about  other 
parts  of  it  which  would  lead  us  to  refer  tbe 
dramatic  sketch  even  to  an  earlier  date  than 
1854.  This  imperfect  sketch  of  his  literary 
labors  may  be  closed,  not  inappropriately, 
with  tbe  deaoriptioa  which  his  "  faitbCiil  old 
Qold  Pten  "  fives  us  of  the  various  tasks  he 
set  it  to:— 

"Sineehevyftdthfbl  sorviee  dkl  engage 
To  Mtom  him  thnmgh  his  queer  pilgrimage^ 
I've  drawn  and  written  many  a  line  and  pag^ 

"  CarieaturisI  snribUed  have,  and  rhysMS, 
And  dinner  ssrds,  and  picture  pantomimes* 
And  meny  Uttls  children's  booLB  at  times. 

•<  I' vs  writ  the  fMlish  fkacy  of  bis  brain  ; 
The  aimlflSB  Jest  that,  strikinir,  hath  caused  paia  ; 
The  kHe  word  that  he'd  wish' back  again. 
•        •        •        •         •         •         • 

**  I*ve  bdped  hfan  to  pen  many  a  line  fbr  bread  ; 
To  Jeke,  wtlh  ssrrow  aehing  in  his  head  ; 

'     itojpsnrhuiihterwhsBhisownhsaftMal 
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'*  Feasts  that  were  ntc  a  thoasand  days  ago,  • 
Biddings  to  wine  that  long  hath  ceased  to  flow, 
Qaj  meetings  with  good  fellows  long  laid  low  ; 

"Summons  to  bridal,  banquet,  banal,  ball, 
Tradesmen's  polite  reminders  of  his  small 
Aooouni  due  Chnstmas  last — I've  answered  aU. 

••  Poor  Biddler's  tenth  petition  for  a  half- 
Quinea  (  Miss  Bunyan's  for  an  autograph  ; 
So  I  refuse,  accept,  lament,  or  laugh, 

**  Condole,  congratulate,  invite,  praise,  scoff. 
Day  after  day  still  dipping  in  my  trough. 
And  scribbling  pages  after  pages  o£ 

•        ♦         •         •         •         •         • 
*'  Nor  pass  the  words  as  idle  phrases  by; 
Stranger  !  I  never  writ  a  flattery, 
Nor  signed  the  page  that  registered  a  lie.** 

**  En  r6ilit^,"  says  the  writer  of  an  inter- 
esting  notice  in  Le  Temps ,  **  Tauteur  de  'Van- 
ity Fair  '  (la  *  Foiro  aux  vaniti^  *)  est  un  sa- 
tiriste,  un  moralistc,  un  humoriste,  auquel  il  a 
manqu^,  pour  ctre  tout-k-fait  grand,  d'etre  un 
artiste.  Je  dis  tout-k-fait  grand ;  car  s'il  est 
donteuz  que,  comme  humoriste,  on  le  puisse 
comparer  soit  k  Lamb,  soit  k  Sterne,  il  est 
bien  certain,  du  moins,  que  comme  satiriste, 
il  ne  oonnait  pas  de  sup^rieurs,  pas  mdme 
Dryden,  pas  mOmo  Swift,  pas  mdmo  Pope, 
Et  ce  qui  le  distingue  d'eux,  ce  qui  i'^I^ve  au 
dessus  d^eux,  ce  qui  fait  de  lui  un  g^nie  es- 
sentiellement  original,  c'est  que  sa  colere, 
ponr  qui  est  capable  d'en  p^n^trer  le  secret, 
n*est  au  fond  que  la  reaction  d*uno  nature 
tendre,  furieuse  d 'avoir  ^t^  dteppoint^.'* 
Beyond  doubt'  the  French  critic  is  right  in 
holding  Thackeray's  special  powers  to  have 
been  those  of  a  satirist  or  humorist.  We 
shall  form  but  a  very  inadequate  conception 
of  his  genius  if  we  look  at  him  exclusively, 
or  even  chiefly,  as  a  novelist.  His  gifts  were 
not  those  of  a  teller  of  stories.  He  made  up 
a  story  in  which  his  characters  played  their 
various  parts,  because  the  requirement  of  in- 
terest is  at  the  present  day  imperative,  and 
becauso  stories  are  well  paid  for,  and  also  be- 
cause to  do  this  was  to  a  certain  extent  an 
amusement  to  himself;  but  it  vms  often,  we 
suspect,  a  great  worry  and  panle  to  him, 
and  never  resulted  in  any  marked  success. 
It  is  not  so  much  that  he  is  a  bad  constructor 
of  a  plot,  as  that  his  stories  have  no  plot  at 
all.  We  say  nothing  of  such  masterpieces 
of  constructive  art  as  '*  Tom  Jones ;  **  he  is  far 
from  reaching  oven  the  careless  power  of  the 
stories  of  Scott.  None  of  his  novels  end  with 
the  orthodox  marriage  of  hero  aocl  beroioe, 
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except  <*  Pendennis,*'  which  might  jasl  as  w^ 
have  ended  without  it.      The    stereotyped 
matrimonial  wind-up  in  novels  can  of  coarse 
very  easily  be  made  game  of ;  but  it  has  a  ra- 
tional meaning.      When  a  man  gets  a  wife 
and  a  certain  number  of  hundreds  a  year,  he 
grows  stout,  and   bis  adventures  are  over. 
Hence  novelists  naturally   take  this  as  the 
crisis  in  a  man's  life  to  which  all  that  has 
gone  before  leads  up.    But  for  Mr.  Thacke- 
ray's purposes  a  man  or  woman  is  as  good 
after  marriage  as  before  it — indeed,  rather 
better.    To  some  extent  this  is  intentional : 
a  character,  as  he  says  somewhere,  \s  too  val- 
uable a  property  to  be  easily  parted  with. 
Besides,  he  is  not  quite  persuaded  that  mar- 
riage concludes  all  that  is  interesting  in  the 
life  of  a  man  :  **  As  the  hero  and  heroine 
pass   the  matrimonial  barrier,  the  novelist 
generally  drops  the  curtain,  as  if  the  drama 
were  over  then,  the  doubts  and  struggles  of 
<  life  ended  ;  as  if,  once  landed  in  the  marriage 
;  country,  all  wore  green  and  pleasant  there, 
!  and  wife  and  husband  had  nothing  but  to 
I  link  each  other's  arms  together,  and  wander 
gently  downward  toward  old  age  in  happy 
and  perfect  fruition."      But  he  demurs  to 
I  this  view ;  and  as  he  did  not  look  on  a  man's 
j  early  life  as  merely  an  introduction  to  matri- 
mony, so  neither  did  he  regard  that  event  as 
a  final  conclusion.    Rejecting,  then,  this  nat- 
ural and  ordinary  catastrophe,  he  makes  no 
effort  to  provide  another.    His  stories  stop, 
but  they  don't  come  to  an  end.    There  seems 
no  reason  why  they  should  not  go  on  further^ 
orwhytheyshouldn'thave  ceased  before.    Nor 
does  this  want  of  finish  result  from  weariness 
on  the  part  of  the  writer,  or  from  that  fear 
of  weariness  on  the  part  of  readers  which  Mr. 
Jedediah  Cleishbotham    expresses    to    Miss 
Martha  Buskbody:  **  Really,  madam,  yoa 
must  be  aware  that  every  volume  of  a  narra- 
tive turns  less  and  lees  interesting  as  the  au- 
thor dravrs  to  a  conclusion  ;  just  like  your  tea, 
which,  though  excellent  hyson,  is  necessarily 
weaker  and  more  insipid  in  the  last  oap. 
Now,  as  I  think  the  one  is  by  no  means  im- 
proved by  the  luscious  lump  of  half-dissolved 
sugar  usually  found  at  the  bottom  of  it,  so  I 
am  of  opinion  that  a  history,  growing  ahready 
vapid,  is  bat  dully  orutched  up  by  a  detail  of 
circumstanoes  which  every  reader  must  have 
anticipated,  even  though  the  author  exhaust 
on  tbem  every  flowery  epithet  in  the  lan- 
gaage."    It  arises  from  the  want  of  a  plot— ^ 
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from  the  want  often  of  any  hero  or  heroine 
round  whom  a  plot  can  centre.  Moet  novelists 
know  how  to  jet  the  life  out  toward  the  end, 
so  that  the  story  dies  quite  naturally,  having 
been  wound  up  for  bo  long.  But  his  airy 
nothings,  if  once  life  is  breathed  into  them, 
and  they  are  made  to  speak  and  act,  and  love 
and  bate,  will  not  die :  on  the  contrary,  they 
grow  in  force  and  vitality  under  our  very 
eye  :  the  curtain  comes  sheer  down  upon 
them  when  they  are  at  their  best.  Hence  his 
trick  of  re -introducing  his  characters  in  sub- 
sequent works,  as  fresh  and  lifelike  as  ever, 
lie  docs  not  indeed  carry  this  so  far  as  Dumas, 
whose  characters  are  traced  with  edifying 
minuteness  of  detail  from  boyhood  to  the 
grave;  Balzac  or  our  own  Trollope  afford, 
perhaps,  a  closer  comparison,  although  nei- 
ther of  these  writers  —  certainly  not  Mr. 
Trollope— rivals  Thackeray  in  the  skill  with 
which  such  re-appearances  are  managed. 
In  the  way  of  delineation  of  character  we 
know  of  few  things  more  striking  in  its  con- 
sistency and  truth  than  Beatrix  Esmond 
grown  into  the  Baroness  Bernstein  :  the  at- 
tempt was  hazardous,  the  success  complete. 
Yet  this  deficiency  in  constructive  art  was 
not  inconsistent  with  dramatic  power  of  the 
highest  order.  Curiously  enough,  if  his  sto- 
ries for  the  most  part  end  abruptly,  they  also 
for  the  most  part  open  well.  Of  some  of 
them, as **  Pondcnnis *'  and  the  '*  Nowcomes,'* 
the  beginnings  are  peculiarly  felicitous.  Bat 
his  dramatic  power  is  mainly  dispfaiyed  in  his 
invention  and  representation  of  character.  In 
invention  his  range  is  perhaps  limited,  though 
less  so  than  is  commonly  said.  He  has  not, 
of  course,  the  sweep  of  Scott,  and  even  where 
a  comparison  is  fairly  open,  he  does  not  show 
Scott's  creative  faculty ;  thus,  good  as  his 
high  life  below  stairs  may  be,  he  has  given 
us  no  Jenny  Dennieon.  He  does  not  attempt 
artisan  life  like  George  Eliot,  nor,  like  other 
writers  of  the  day,  affect  rural  simplicity,  or 
delineate  provincial  peculiarities  (the  Mulli- 
gan and  Costigan  are  national) ,  or  represent 
Kpeciul  views  or  opinions.  But  be  does  none 
of  these  things, — not  so  much  because  his 
range  is  limited,  as  because  his  art  is  univer- 
sal. There  are  many  phases  of  human  life 
on  which  he  has  not  touched  ;  few  devdop- 
roents  of  human  nature.  He  has  oaught  those 
traits  which  are  common  to  all  mankind — 
peer  and  artisan  alike,  and  be  may  safely 
omit  minor  points  of  distinotioo.    It  is  a 
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higher  art  to  draw  men  tlian  to  draw  noble- 
men or  working  men.  If  the  specimen  of  our 
nature  be  brought  before  us,  it  matters  little 
whether  it  be  dresscKl  in  a  lace  coat  or  a  fus- 
tian jacket.  Among  novelists  he  stands,  in 
this  particular,  hardly  second  to  Scott.  His 
pages  are  filled  with  those  touches  of  nature 
which  make  the  whole  world  kin.  Almost 
every  passion  and  emotion  of  the  heart  of 
man  finds  a  place  in  his  pictures.  These 
pictures  are  taken  mainly  from  the  upper 
and  middle  classes  of  society,  with  an  occa- 
sional excursion  into  Bohemia,  sometimes 
even  into  depths  beyond  that  pleasant  land  of 
lawlessness.  In  variety,  truth,  and  consist- 
ency, they  are  unrivalled.  They  arc  not  car- 
icatures, they  are  not  men  of  humors;  they 
are  the  men  and  women  whom  we  daily  meet ; 
they  are,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word, 
representative;  and  yet  they  are  drawn  so 
sharply  and.  finely  that  we  never  could  mis* 
take  or  confound  them.  Pcndennis,  Glive 
Newcome,  Philip,  are  all  placed  in  circum- 
stances very  much  alike,  and  yet  they  are  dis- 
criminated throughout  by  delicate  and  certain 
touches,  which  we  hardly  perceive  even  while 
we  feel  their  effect.  Only  one  English  writer 
of  fiction  can  be  compared  to  Mr.  Thackeray 
in  this  power  of  distinguishing  ordinary  char- 
acters,— the  authoress  of  *<  Pride  and  Preju- 
dice.*' But  with  this  power  he  combines,  in 
a  very  singular  manner,  the  power  of  seizing 
humors,  or  peculiarities,  when  it  so  pleases 
him.  Jos.  Sedley,  Charles  Uoneyman,  Fred 
Bay  ham.  Major  Pcndennis,  are  so  marked  as 
to  be  fairly  classed  as  men  of  humors ;  and  in 
what  a  masterly  way  the  nature  in  each  is 
caught  and  held  firm  throughout?  In  na- 
tional peculiarities  he  is  especially  happy. 
The  Irish  he  knows  well :  the  French,  per- 
haps, still  better.  How  wonderfully  clever 
is  the  sketch  of  *'  Mary,  Queen  of  Soots,"  and 
the  blustering  Gtascon  and  the  rest  of  her  dis- 
reputable court  at  Baden !  And  what  can 
those  who  object  to  Thackeray's  women  say 
of  that  gentle  liidy,  Madame  de  Florae — a 
sketch  of  ideal  beauty,  with  her  early,  never- 
forgotten  sorrow,  her  pure,  holy  resignation? 
To  her  inimitable  son  no  words  can  do  justice. 
The  French-English  of  his  speech  would  make 
the  fortune  of  any  ordinary  novel.  It  is  as 
unique,  and  of  a  more  delicate  humor,  than 
the  orthography  of  Jeames.  Perhaps  more 
remarkable  than  even  his  inventiun  is  the 
SMkij  with  which  tbo  conception  of  bis  ohar. 
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aotera  is  preserved.  This  never  fails.  They 
seem  to  act,  as  it  were,  of  themselves.  The 
author,  having  once  projected  them,  appears 
to  have  nothing  more  to  do  v^ith  them.  They 
act  somehow  according  to  their  own  natures, 
unprompted  by  him,  and  beyond  his  control. 
He  tells  us  this  himself  in  one  of  those  de- 
lightful and  most  characteristic  **Roundabout 
Papers,"  which  are  far  too  much  and  too  gen- 
erally undervalued :  **  I  have  been  surprised 
at  the  observations  made  by  some  of  my  char- 
acters. It  seems  as  if  an  occult  power  were 
moving  the  pen.  The  psrsonage  does  or  says 
something,  and  I  ask.  How  the  dickens  did 
be  come  to  think  of  that?  .  .  .  We  spake 
anon  of  the  inflated  style  of  some  writers. 
What  also  if  there  is  an  afflated  style ;  when 
a  writer  is  like  a  Pythoness,  or  her  orade 
tripod,  and  mighty  words — words  which  he 
cannot  help,  come  blowing  and  bellowing  and 
whistling  and  moaning  through  the  speaking 
pipes  of  his  bodily  organ? ''  Take  one  of  his 
most  subtile  sketches — though  it  is  but  a 
sketch — Elizabeth,  in  "Lovel  thd Widower." 
The  woman  has  a  character,  and  a  6trong.one ; 
\  riie  shows  it,  and  acts  up  to  it ;  but  it  is  as 
great  a  puzzle  to  us  as  the  character  of  Ham- 
xlet;  the  author  himself  docs  not  understand 
it.  This  is,  of  course,  art ;  and  it  is  the  high- 
est perfection  of  art ;  it  is  the  art  of  Shak- 
speare ;  and  hence  it  is  that  Thackeray's  nov- 
els are  interesting  irrespective  of  the  plot,  or 
^  story,  or  whatever  we  choose  to  call  it.  His 
characters  come  often  without  much  purpose : 
tbey  go  often  without  much  reason  ;  but  they 
bre  always  welcome ;  and  for  the  most  part 
we  wish  them  well.  Dumas  makes  up  for 
the  v^nt  of  a  plot  by  wild  incident  and  spas- 
modic writing ;  Thackeray  makes  us  forget  a 
like  deficiency  by  the  far  higher  means  of  tme 
conceptions,  and  consistent  delineations  of 
human  nature.  *'  Esmond,"  alone  of  all  his 
m%>re  important  fictions,  is  artistically  oon- 
^"^^tructed.  The  marriage  indeed  of  EsouHid 
and  Lady  Castlewood  marks  no  crisis  in  their 
lives;  on  the  contrary,  it  might  have  hap- 
>pened  at  any  time,  and  makes  little  change 
in  their  relations ;  but  the  work  derives  oom- 
{^eteness  from  the  skill  with  which  the  events 
of  the  time  are  connected  with  the  fbrtanes 
of  the  chief  actors  in  the  story — the  historioal 
plot  leading  up  to  the  catastrophe  of  Beatrix, 
the  failure  of  the  conspiracy,  voA  the  exile  of 
the  conspirators.  In '  *  Esmond,"  too,  Thook- 
eray's  tratb  to  nature  is  espedoUy 


an 


ous.    In  all  his  books  the  dialogue  is  surprii- 
ing  in* its  naturalness,  in  its  direct  bearing  oo 
the  subject  in  hand.     Never  before,  we  think, 
in  fiction  did  characters  so  unirormiy  speak 
exactly  like  the  men  and  women  of  real  life.^ 
In  *'  Esmond  "—owing  to  the  distance  of  the 
scene— this  rare  excellence  was  not  easy  of  "^ 
attainment,  yet  it  has  been  attained.     Every 
one  not  only  acts  but  speaks  in  acoordonoe 
certainly  with  the  ways  of  the  time,  but  al- 
ways like  a  rational  human  being ;  there  is 
no  trace  of  that  unnaturalness  which  offends^ 
us  even  in  Scott's  historical  novels,  and  whioh 
substitutes  for  intelligible  converse  long  ha- 
rangues in  pompous  diction,  garnished  with 
strange  oaths,  —  a  Style  of  communicating 
their  ideas  never  adopted,  wo  may  be  very 
sure;' by  any  mortals  upon  this  earth.     Add 
to  these  artistic  excellencies  a  tenderoees  of  ^ 
feeling  and  a  beauty  of  style  which  even 
Thackeray  has  not  elsewhere  equalled,  and 
we  Qomo  to  understand  why  the  best  critioa  ^ 
look  on  '*  Esmond  "  as  his  masterpiece. 

Nor,  in  speaking  of  Thackeray  as  a  novelist, 
should  we  forget  to  mention — though  bat  in 
a  word — his  command  of  the  element  of  temg- 
edy.  The  parting  of  George  Osborne  with 
Amelia ;  the  stem  grief  of  old  Osborne  for  the 
loss  of  his  son  ;  the  later  life  of  Beatrix  IS»>  ^ 
mond ;  the  death  oi  Colonel  Newcome,  are  in 
their  various  styles  perfect,  and  remarkable 
for  nothing  more  than  for  the  good  taste  whiefa 
controls  and  subdues  them  all. 

But,  as  we  said  before,  to  criticise  Mr. 
Thackeray  as  a  novelist  is  to  criticise  what 
wae  in  him  only  an  accident.  He  wrote  sto- 
ries because  to  do  so  was  the  mode ;  his  sto- 
ries are  natural  and  naturally  sustained  be- 
cause he  eould  do  nothing  otherwise  than 
naturally ;  but  to  be  a  teller  of  stories  mm 
not  his  vocation.  His  great  object  in  writing 
woe  to  express  himself, — his  notions  of  life, 
all  the  complications  and  variations  which 
can  be  played  by  a  master  on  this  one  ever- 
loitiag  theme.  Composite  human  natare  aa 
it  it,  that  sins  and  sufibrs,  enjoys  and  does 
virtoeody,  that  vras  **  the  main  haunt  and 
region  of  his  song."  To  estimate  him  fiarly, 
we  Host  look  at  him  as  taking  this  wider 
range;  most  consider  him  as  a  humorist, 
using  the  vrord  as  he  nsed  it  himself.  •«  The 
bnmoroos  writer  prefesses  to  awaken  and  dl-  ^ 
reet  year  leve,  your  pity,  your  kindness; 
yoor  seorn  for  untruth,  pretension,  impoa>'^ 
tare;  year  toademess  for  the  weak,  the  poor. 
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the  opprcised ,  the  unhappy.    To  the  be«t  of  Heaven  to  bestow  all  iorto  of  its  most  preeioos 

his  means  and  abilitT,  he  eommcnts  oo  all  the  P^  *°?  "«*>«^  worldly  favors.     With  what 

oniinary  actions  and  ^ion.  of  life  almost.  rnrn^^^rnTtTrilTw^tt^^^ 

He  takes  opon  himself  to  be  the  week-day  ^^^    j^j^^   j,^^    motions,  her    words,  her 

pwacher,  so  to  speak.     Aooordingly,  as  he  thoughts,  all  seem  to  be  beautiful  and  bar- 

finds  and  speaks  and  feels  the  truth  best,  we  otionious  quite.    See  her  with  her  children  ; 

regard  him,  esteem   him, — sometimes  love  what  woman  can  be  more  simple  and  loving? 

him."    Adopting  this  point  of  view,  and  ap-  After  jrou  have  talked  to  her  for  a  while,  yoa 

plying  this  standard,  it  seems  to  us  that  no  ▼ery  likely  find  that  she  is  ten  times  as  well 


one  of  the  great  humorists  of  whom  he  has 
spoken  is  deserving  equally  with  himself  of 
our  respect,  esteem,  and  love ; — respect  for 
intellectuni  power,  placing  him  on  a  level 
even  with  Swift  and  Pope ;  esteem  for  man- 
liness as  thorough  as  the  manliness  of  Field- 
ing, and  rectitude  as  unsullied  as  the  recti- 
tude of  Addison  ;  love  for  a  nature  as  kindly 
as  that  of  Steele.     Few  will  deny  the  keen 


read  as  you  are  :  she  has  a  hundred  accom- 
plishments which  she  is  not  in  the  least  anx- 
ious to  show  off,  and  makes  no  more  account 
of  them  than  of  her  diamonds,  or  of  the  splen- 
dor round  about  her-=-to  ail  of  which  she  is 
bom,  and  has  a  happy,  admirable  claim  of 
nature  and  possession — admirable  and  happj 
for  her  and  for  us  too  ;  for  is  it  not  a  happi- 
ness for  us  to  admire  her?  Does  anybody 
grudge  her  excellence  to  that  paragon  ?  Sir, 
we  may  be  thankful  to  be  admitted  to  contem- 


insight,  the  passion  for  truth  of  the  week-day  ^i^^  g^j^h  consummate  goodness  and  beauty: 
preaober  we  have  lost ;  few  will  now  deny  and  as,  in  looking  at  a  fine  landscape  or  a  fine 
the  kindliness  of  his  disposition,  but  many  work  of  art,  every  eenerous  heart  must  be  de- 
will  contend  that  the  kindliness  was  too  lighted  and  improved,  and  ought  to  feel  grateful 
much  restrained;  that  the  passion  for  t^th  afterwards,  so  one  may  fieelohanned  and  thank- 
was  allowed  to  degenerate  into  a  love  of  de-  ful  for  having  the  opportunity  of  knowing  an  at 
X  ^-        i-jj        r    1*         mu  most  perfect  woman.    Madam,  if  the  gout  and 

tectmg  hidden  faults.  The  sermons  .on  ^^e  cGstom  of  the  world  peniitted,!  would 
women  have  been  objected  to  with  especial  j^^eel  down  and  kiqs  the  hem  of  your  ladyship's 
vehemence  and  especial  want'of  reason.  No  robe.  To  see  your  gracious  face  is  a  comfort 
one  who  has  read  Mr.  Brown's  letters  to  his  '  — to  sec  you  walk  to  your  carriage  is  a  holi- 
nephew— next  to  the  "Snob  Papers"  and  day.  Drive  her  faithfully,  O  thou  silver- 
Sydney  Smith's  *•  Lectures,"  the  best  modem  wigged  coachman  !  drive  to  all  sorts  of  splcn- 
work  on  moral  phUosophy-wiU  deny  that  ;  ^ors  •°d  honors  and  royal  festivals.  And  for 
^     «,.     ,  ^  I     ^.  .  *  J    us,  let  us  be  glad  that  we  should  have  the 

Mr.  Thackeray  can  at  least  apprec»te  good  ;     1.^^  ^  J^.^  j,^^ 

women,  and  describe  them  :—  |      »»  j^^^^   transport  yourself  m  spirit,  my 

**  Sir,  I  do  not  mean  to  tell  you  that  there  good  Bob,  into  another  drawing-room.  There 
are  no  women  in  the  world  vulgar  and  gits  an  old  lady  of  more  than  fourscore  years, 
ill-humored,  rancorous  and  narrow-minded «  serene  and  kind,  and  as  beautiful  in  her  age 
mean  schcmore,  son-in-law  hnntms,  slaves  of  now,  as  in  her  youth,  when  History  toasted 
fashion,  hyjMcrites ;  but  I  do  respect,  admire^  her.  What  has  she  not  seen,  and  is  she  not 
and  almost  worahip  good  women ;  and  I  think  ready  to  tell?  All  the  fame  and  wit,  all  the 
there  is  a  very  fair  number  of  such  to  be  rank  and  beauty,  of  more  than  half  a  century^ 
found  in  this  world,  and  I  have  no  doubt,  in  have  passed  through  those  rooms  where  yoa 
every  educated  Englishman's  circle  of  society^  have  the  honor  of  making  your  best  bow. 
whether  he  finds  that  circle  in  palaces  m  She  is  as  simple  now  as  if  she  had  never  had 
Belgrevia  and  May  Fair,  in  enng  little  sub-  any  flattery  to  daaile  her  :  she  is  never  tired 
urban  villas,  in  ancient  comfortable  old  of  being  pleased  and  being  kftod.  Can  that 
Bloomsbury,  or  in  back  parlors  behind  the  have  been  anything  but  a  good  life  which, 
shop.  It  has  been  my  fortune  to  meet  with  after  more  than  eighty  years  of  it  are  spent, 
excellent  English  ladies  in  every  one  of  these  |  ia  ao  calm  ?  Could  she  look  to  the  end  of  it 
places — wives  graceful  and  a^tionate,  ma-  ao  cheerfully,  if  its  toug  course  had  not  been 
trons  tender  and  ffood,  daughters  happy  and  pure?  Respect  her,  1  say,  for  being  so 
pare-minded,  and  I  urge  the  society  or  saeh  happy  now  Umtshe  is  old.  We  do  not  uiow 
to  yoo,  because  I  defv  yon  to  think  evil  in  what  goodness  and  chatty,  what  aileetions, 
their  company.  Walk  into  the  diawiDg»voon  what  trials,  may  have  gone  to  make  that 
of  Lady  Z.,  that  graat  ladv  :  look  at  her  ehanainc  eweetoess  of  temper,  and  oompletn 
elMuming  face,  aM  hear  Cer  voice.  You  j  that  perleet  manner.  But  if  we  do  not  ad- 
know  that  she  can*t  bat  be  good,  with  such  mire  and  revcrenoe  soch  an  old  age  as  thftl^ 
a  hoB  and  such  a  voice.  She  is  one  of  those  and  get  good  from  contemplating  it,  wbal 
fortooale  bdoga  on  wbon  It  has  pleeeed  are  we  to  rcspeet  and  admire? 
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*'  Or  shall  we  walk  through  the  shop  (while 
N.  is  recommending  a  tall  copy  to  an  ama- 
teur, or  folding  up  a  twopenny  worth  of  letter- 
paper,  and  bowing  to  a  poor  customer  in  a 
jacket  and  apron  with  just  as  much  respect- 
ful gravity  as  he  would  show  while  waiting 
upon  a  duke),  and  see  Mrs.  N.  playing  with 
the  child  in  the  back  parlor  until  N.  shall 
euuie  in  to  tc^a  ?  They  drink  tea  at  five  o'clock  ; 
and  are  actually  as  well-bred  as  those  gentle- 
folks who  dine  three  hours  later.  Or  will 
you  please  to  step  into  Mrs.  J.'s  lodgings, 
'who  is  waiting,  and  at  work,  until  her  hus- 
band comes  home  from  Chambers?  She 
blushes  and  puts  the  work  away  on  hearing 
the  knock,  but  when  she  sees  who  the  visitor 
is,  she  takes  it  with  a  smile  from  behind  the 
sofa  cushion,  and  behold,  it  is  one  of  J.'s 
waistcoats  on  which  she  is  sewins  buttons. 
She  might  have  been  a  countess  blazing  in 
diamonds,  had  Fate  so  willed  it,  and  the 
higher  her  station  the  more  she  would  have 
adorned  it.  But  she  looks  as  charming  while 
plying  her  needle  as  the  great  lady  in  the 
palace  whose  equal  she  is, — in  beauty,  in 
goodness,  in  high-bred  grace  and  simplicity  : 
at  least,  I  can't  fancy  her  better,  or  any  peer- 
ess being  more  than  her  peer." 

But  then  he  is  accused  of  not  having  repre- 
sented this.  "  It  is  said,"  to  quote  a  friendly 
critic  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  for  1848, 
**  that  having  with  great  skill  put  together  a 
creature  of  which  the  principal  elements  are 
indiscriminating  affection,  ill-requited  devo- 
tion, ignorant  partiality,  a  weak  will,  and  a 
narrow  intellect,  he  calls  on  us  to  worship 
his  poor  idol  as  the  type  of  female  excellence. 
This  is  true."  Feminine  critics  enforce  sim- 
ilar changes  yet  more  vehemently.  Thus, 
Mies  Bronte  says,  <*  As  usual,  he  is  unjust 
to  women,  quite  unjust.  There  is  hardly 
any  punishment  ho  does  not  deserve  for  mak- 
ing Lady  Castlewood  peep  through  a  key-hole, 
listen  at  a  door,  and  be  jealous  of  a  boy  and 
a  milkmaid."  Mrs.  Jameson  criticises  him 
more  elaborately  :  "  No  woman  resents  his 
Rebecca — inimitable  Becky  ! — no  woman  but 
feels  and  acknowledges  with  a  shiver  the 
completeness  of  that  wonderful  and  finished 
artistic  creation  ;  but  every  woman  resents 
the  selfish,  inane  Amelia.  .  .  .  Laura  in 
*  Pendennis  '  is  a  yet  more  fatal  mistake. 
She  is  drawn  with  every  generous  feeling, 
every  good  gift.  We  do  not  complain  that 
she  loves  that  poor  creature  Pendennis,  for 
she  loved  him  in  her  childhood.  She  grew 
up  with  that  love  in  her  heart ;  it  came  be- 
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twecn  her  and  the  preception  of  his  fiuilti ; 
it  is  a  necessity  indivisible  from  her  natore. 
Hallowed,  through  its  constancy,  therein 
alone  would  lie  its  best  excuse,  its  beaatj  and 
its  truth.  But  Laura,  faithless  to  that  first 
affection, — Laura  waked  up  to  the  appreci»- 
tion  of  a  far  more  manly  and  noble  nature, 
in  love  with  Warrington,  and  then  going 
back  to  Pendennis  and  marrying  him  !  Such 
infirmity  might  be  true  of  some  women,  but 
not  of  such  a  woman  as  Laura  ;  we  resent 
the  inconsistency,  the  indelicacy  of  the  por- 
trait. And  then  Lady  Castlewood, — so  evi- 
dently a  favorite  of  the  author, — ^what  shall 
we  say  of  her?  The  virtuous  woman,  far 
excellence,  who  *  never  sins  and  never  for- 
gives ; '  who  never  resents,  nor  relents,  nor 
repents ;  the  mother  who  is  the  rival  of  her 
daughter ;  the  mother,  who  for  years  is  the 
confidante  of  a  man's  delirious  passion  for 
her  own  child,  and  then  consoles  him  by 
marrying  him  herself!  0  Mr.  Thackeraj  !^ 
this  will  never  do  !  Such  women  may  exist, 
but  to  hold  them  up  as  examples  of  excellenoe, 
and  fit  objects  of  our  be»t  sympathies,  is  a^ 
fault,  and  proves  a  low  staudard  in  ethics  in 
art." 

But  all  these  criticisms,  even  if  sound,  go 
to  this  only,  that  Mr.  Thackeray's  represent 
tations  of  women  are  unjust :  they  are  con-v 
fined  solely  to  his  novels.  Now,  if  the  view 
we  have  taken  of  Mr.  Thackeray's  genius  he 
the  true  one,  such  a  limitation  is  unfair.  He 
is  not  to  be  judged  only  by  bis  novels  as  a 
representer  of  character,  he  must  be  judged 
also  by  all  his  writings  together  as  a  desoriher 
and  analyzer  of  character.  In  the  next  place, 
the  said  criticisms  are  based  upon  wonder- 
fully hasty  generalizations.  Miss  Bronte 
knew  that  she  would  not  have  listened  at  9^ 
key-hole,  and  she  jumps  at  once  to  the  con- 
clusion that  neither  would  Lady  Castlewood. 
But  surely,  the  character  of  that  lady  is^ 
throughout  represented  as  marred  by  many 
feminine  weaknesses  falling  little  short  of  un- 
amiability.  Is  the  existence  of  a  woman 
greedy  of  affection,  jealous,  and  unforgiving, 
an  impossibility  ?  Her  early  love  for  Esmond 
we  cannot  quite  approve ;  her  later  marriage 
with  him  we  heartily  disapprove ;  but  neither^ 
of  these  things  is  the  feiult  of  the  writer. 
With  such  a  woman  as  Lady  Castlewood, 
deprived  of  her  husband's  affection,  the  growth 
of  an  attachment  tovrard  her  dependant  into 
a  wanner  feeling,  was  a  matter  of  extreme 
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probability  ;  and  her  subsequent  marriage  to 
Esmond,  affectionate,  somewhat  weak,  and, 

V above  ail,  disappointed  elsewhere,  was,  in 
their  respective  relations,  a  mere  certainty. 
Not  to  have  married  them  would  have  been 

>^a  mistake  in  art.  Thus,  when  a  friend  re- 
monstrated with  him  for  having  made  Esmond 
**  marry  his  mother-in-law,'*  he  replied,  **  1 
didn't  make  him  do  it;  they  did  it  thcm- 

V  selves."  But  as  to  Lady  Castlewood's  being 
a  favorite  with  the  author,  which  is  the 
gmvamen  of  tlie  charge,  that  is  a  pure  as- 
sumption on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Jameson.  We 
confess  to  having  always  received,  in  read- 
ing the  hook,  a  clear  impression  to  the  con- 
trary. Laura,  again,  we  do  not  admire  vehe- 
mently ;  but  we  cannot  regard  her  returning 
to  her  first  love,  after  a  transient  attachment 
to  another,  as  utterly  unnatural.  Indeed,  we 
think  it  the  very  thing  a  girl  of  her  somewhat 
commonplace  stamp  of  character  would  cer- 
tainly have  done.  She  never  is  much  in  love 
with  Pendennis  either  first  or  last ;  but  she 
marries  him  nevertheless.  She  might  have 
loved  Warrington,  had  the  Fates  permitted  it, 
very  difierently  ;  and  as  his  wife,  would  never 
have  displayed  those  airs  of  self-satisfaction 
and  moral  superiority  which  make  her  so  te- 
diously disagreeable.  But  all  this  fault-find- 
ing runs  up  into  the  grand  objection,  that 
Thackeray's  good  women  are  denied  brains ; 
that  he  preserves  an  essential  alliance  between 
moral  worth  and  stupidity  ;  and  it  is  curious 
to  see  how  women  themselves  dislike  this — 
how,  in  their  admiration  of  intellect  they  ad- 
mit the  truth  of  Becky  willingly  enough,  but 
indignantly  deny  that  of  Amelia.  On  this 
question  Blr.  Brown  thus  expresses  himself: — 

*  *  A  set  has  been  made  a^inst  clever  women 
from  all  times.  Take  all  Shakspeare's  her- 
oines :  they  all  seem  to  me  pretty  much  the 
same  affectionate,  motherly,  tender,  that  sort 
of  thing.  IVtke  Scott's  ladies,  and  other 
writers,  each  man  seems  to  draw  from  one 
model :  an  exquisite  slave  is  what  we  want 
fur  the  most  part, — a  humble,  flattering,  smil- 
ing, child-loving,  tea-making,  pianoforte- 
playing  being,  who  laughs  at  our  jokes,  how- 
ever old  they  may  be,  coaxes  and  wheedles 
HS  in  our  humors,  and  fondly  lies  to  as  throueh 
life." 

In  the  face  of  Rosalind,  Beatrice,  and  Por- 
tia, it  is  impossible  to  concur  with  Mr.  Brown 
in  his  notions  about  Shakspeare's  women ; 
but  otherwise  he  is  right.    Yet  it  is  but  a  poor 
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,  defence  for  the  defioiencies  of  a  man  of  genius 
I  that  others  have  shown  the  like  short-com- 
i  i ngs .    And  on  Mr .  Thackeray 's  behalf  a  much 
I  better    defence  may  be  pleaded,   though   it 
'  may  be  one  less  agreeable  to  the  sex  which 
I  he  is  said  to  have  maligned.    That  defence  is 
a  simple  plea  of  not  guilty ;  a  denial  that  his 
women,  as  a  class,  want  intellectual  power  to 
a  greater  extent  than  is  consistent  with  truth. 
They  vary  between  the  extremes  of  pure  good- 
ness and  pure  intellect, — Becky  and  Amelia, 
— just  as  women  do  in  real  life.     The  moral ^ 
element  is  certainly  too  prominent  in  Amelia, 
but  not  more  so  than  in  Colonel  Newcome, 
and  we  can't  see  anything  much  amiss  in 
Helen   Pendennis.     Laura,  as  Miss  Bell,  is 
clever  enough  for  any  man  ;  and,  though  she 
afterwards  becomes  exceedingly  tiresome  and 
a  prig,  she  does  not  become  a  fool .     And  what 
man  would  be  bold  enough  to  disparage  the 
intellectual  powers  of  Ethel  Newcome  ?    Her 
moral  nature  is  at  first  incomplete,  owing  to 
a  faulty  education  ;  but  when  this  has  been 
perfected  through   sorrow,   wherein   is  the 
character  deficient  ?    Besides,  we  must  bear 
in  mind  that  virtue  in  action  is  undoubtedly 
'*  slow."     Goodness  is  not  in  itself  entertain- 
ing, while  ability  is ;  and  the  novelist,  there- 
fore, whose  aim  is  to  entertain,  naturally  la- 
bors most  with  the  characters  possessing  the 
latter,  in  which  characters  the  reader,  too,  is 
most  interested.     Hence  they  acquire  greater 
prominence  both  as  a  matter  of  fact  in  the 
story  and  also  in  our  minds.     Becky,  Blanche 
Amory,  'Trix,  are  undeniably  more  interest- 
ing, and  in  their  points  of  contrast  and  re- 
semblance afford  far  richer  materials  for  study   ^ 
than  Amelia,  Helen 'Pendennis,  and  Laura. 
But  this  is  in  the  nature  of  things ;  and  the 
writer  must  not  be  blamed  for  it  any  more 
than  the  readers.    Taking,    however,    the 
Thackerean  gallery  as  a  whole,  wo  cannot 
admit  that  either  in  qualities  of  heart  or  head, 
his  women  are  inferior  to  the  women  we  gen- 
erally  meet.     Perhaps  he    has  never — not 
even  in  Ethel — combined  these  qualities   in 
their  fullest  perfection  ;  but  then  how  often 
dojire  find  them  so  combined?    It  seems  to 
us  that  Thackeray  has  drawn  women  more 
carefully  and  more  truly  than  any  novelist 
in  the  language,  except  Miss  Austen ;  and  it 
is  small  reproach  to  any  writer  that  he  has 
drawn  no  female  character  so  evenly  good  as 
Anne  Elliot  or  Elisabeth  Bennet. 
If  this  is  title  of  bis  women,  we  need  not 
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labor  in  defenoe  of  hui  men.  For  surely  it 
43annot  be  qaeationed  that  his  repreeentatioDS 
of  the  mder  sex  are  true, — nay,  are,  on  the 
whole,  an  improvement  on  reality?  The  ordi- 
nary actors  who  crowd  his  scene  are  not  worse 
than  the  people  we  meet  with  every  day  ;  his 
heroes,  to  use  a  stereotyped  expression,  are 
rather  better  than  the  average ;  while  one 
snoh  character  as  George  Warrington  is  worth 
a  wilderness  of  oommonplace^excellence  called 
into  unnatural  life.  But  then  it  is  said  his 
general  tone  is  bitter ;  he  settles  at  once  on 
the  weak  points  of  humanity,  and  to  lay  them 
bare  is  his  congenial  occupation.  To  a  cer- 
tain extent  this  was  his  business.  <*  Dearly 
beloved,"  he  iaays,  **  neither  in  nor  out  of 
this  pulfut  do  I  profess  to  be  bigger,  or  clev- 
erer, or  wiser,  or  better  than  any  of  you." 
Nevertheless  he  was  a  preacher,  though  an 
anassnming  one ;  and  therefore  it  lay  upon 
him  to  point  out  faults,  to  oorrect  rather  than 
to  flatter.  Yet  it  must  be  oonfessed  that  his 
earlier  writingis  are  sometimes  too  bitter  in 
their  tone,  and  too  painful  in  thoir  theme. 
This  may  be  ascribed  partly  to  the  infectious 
vehemence  of  Fraser  in  those  days,  partly  to 
the  influence  of  such  experiences  as  are  drawn 
upon  in  some  parts  of  the  *'  Paris  Sketch- 
Book  ;  "  but  however  accounted  for,  it  must 
be  condemned  as  an  error  in  art.  As  a  dis- 
position to  doubt  and  despond  in  youth  be- 
trays a  narrow  intellect,  or  a  perverted  edu- 
cation, 80,  in  the  beginning  of  a  literary 
career,  a  tendency  toward  gloom  and  curious 
research  after  hidden  evil,  reveals  artistic 
error,  or  an  unfortunate  experience.  Both 
in  morals  and  art  these  weaknesses  are  gen- 
erally the  result  of  years  and  sorrow ;  and 
thus  the  common  transition  is  from  the  joy- 
OQsness  of  youth  to  sadness,  it  may  be  to 
morosenees,  in  old  age.  But  theirs  is  the 
higher  and  truer  development,  who  reverse 
this  process, — who,  beginning  with  false 
tastes  or  distorted  views,  shake  these  off  as 
they  advance  into  a  clearer  air,  in  whom 
knowledge  but  strengthens  the  nobler  powers 
of  the  soul,  and  whose  kindliness  and  gener- 
osity, based  on  a  firmer  foundation  than  the 
booyanoy  of  mere  animal  life,  are  purer  and 
more  enduring.  Such^as  it  appears  to  us, 
was  the  history  of  Thackeray's  genius.  What- 
ever may  have  been  the  severity  of  his  earlier 
writingii,  it  waa  ktterlj  kid  aside.  In  the 
**  Newoomei  "  he  loUowi  the  oritioal  d^giia 
whioh  layt  dowA,  that  *'Mum  has  no  bm- 


ness  to  exist  unless  it  be  more  beantifol  than 
reality;  "  and  truthful  kindliness  marks  ali 
his  other  writings  of  a  later  date,  from  the 
letters  of  Mr.  Brown  and  Mr.  Spec  in  Punch 
down  to  the  pleasant  egotism  of  the  *'  Round- 
about Papers."    He  became  disinclined   for 
severe  writing  even  where  deserved :  **  I  have 
militated  in  former  times,  and  not  without 
glory,  but  I  grow  peaceable  as  I  grow  old." 
The  only  things  toward  which  he  never  grew 
peaceable  were  pretentiousness  and    false- 
hood.   But  he  preferred  to  busy  himself  with 
what  was  innocent  and  bravo  to  attacking 
even  these  ;  be  forgot  the  satirist,  and  loved 
rather  honestly  to  praise  or  defend.     The 
"Roundabout  Papers"  show  this  on  every 
page,  especially,  perhaps,  those  on  <*  Tun- 
bridge  Toys,"  on  »*  Ribbons,"  on  a  ••  Joke  I 
beard  from  the  late  Thomas  Hood,"  and  that 
entitled  *'  Nil  nisi  bonum,^'  The  very  last  p»- 
per  of  all  was  an  angry  defence  of  Lord  Clyde 
against  miserable  club  gossip,  unnecessary 
perhaps,  but  a  thing  one  likes  now  to  think 
that  Thackeray  felt  stirred  to  do.    '<  To  be 
tremblingly  alive  to  gentle  impressions,"  says 
Foster,*'  and  yet'beablc  to  preserve,  when  oc- 
casion requires  it,  an  immovable  heart,  oven 
amidst  the  most  imperious  causes  of  subduing 
emotion,  is  perhaps  not  an  impossible  consti- 
tution of  mind,  but  it  is  the  utmost  and  rarest 
condition  of  humanity."    These  words  do 
not  describe  the  nature  of  a  man  who  would 
pay  out  of  his  own  pocket  for  contributions 
be  could  not  insert  in  the  Comhiil;  but  if 
for  heart  wo  substitute  intellect,  they  will 
perfectly  describe  his  literary  genius.     He 
was  always  tremblingly  alive  to  gentle  im- 
pressions, but  his  intellect,  amidst  any  emo- 
tions, remained  clear  and  immovable ;  so  that 
good  taste  was  never  absent,  and  false  senti- 
ment never  came  near  him.    He  makes  the 
sorrows  of  Werther  the  favorite  reading  of 
the  executioner  at  Strasbourg.*    . 

*  AmoDg  his  ballada  wo  have  the  followlag  ioms 
what  literal  aoaljsis  of  this  work  : — 

**  Werther  had  a  love  for  OharloUe 
Such  u  wonU  ooiild  never  utter  ; 
Would  you  know  how  first  he  met  her  T 
She  was  oottiog  bread  and  batter. 

"  Charlotte  wai  a  married  lady, 
And  a  moral  man  waa  Werther, 
And,  for  aU  the  wealth  of  Indies, 
Wottld  do  nothing  for  to  hart  hm. 

«  80  be  iigfaed  and  phied  and  ogtod, 
A«<f  fcu  irtMJini  Vi?flfi|  ami  babWeit 
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Few  men  haT«  written  so  maeh  that  ap- 
pealB  directly  to  our  emotions,  and  yet  kept 
80  entirely  aloof  from  anything  tawdry,  from 
all  falsetto.  **  If  my  tap,"  says  he,  **  is  not 
genuine,  it  is  naught,  and  no  man  should 
give  himself  the  trouble  to  drink  it."  It 
was  at  all  times  thoroughly  genuine,  and  is 
therefore  everything  to  us.  Truthfulness, 
in  fact,  eager  and  uncompromising,  was  his 
main  characteristic, — truthfulness,  not  only  in 
speech,  but,  what  is  a  far  more  uncommon 
and  precious  virtue,  truth  in  thought.  Ilis 
entire  mental  machinery  acted  under  this  law 
of  truth,  lie  strove  always  to  find  and  show 
things  aa  they  really  are — true  nobleness 
apart  from  trappings,  unaffected  simplicity, 
generosity  without  ostentation ;  confident  that 
so  he  would  best  convince  every  one  that  what 
is  truly  good  pleases  most,  and  lasts  longest, 
and  that  what  is  otherwise  soon  becomes  tire- 
some, and,  worst  of  all,  ridiculous.  A  man 
to  whom  it  has  been  given  consistently  to  de- 
vote to  such  a  purpose  the  highest  powers  of 
sarcasm,  ridicule,  sincere  pathos,  and,  though 
sparingly  used,  of  exhortation^  must  be  held 
to  have  fulfilled  a  career  singularly  honorable 
and  useful.  To  these  noble  ends  be  was  never 
unfaithful.  True,  he  made  no  boast  of  this. 
Disliking  cant  of  all  kinds,  he  made  no  excep- 
tion in  favor  of  the  cant  of  his  own  pro- 
fession. **  What  the  deuce  !  "  he  writes  to  a 
friend;  **  our  twopenny  reputations  get  us  at 
least  twopence- hall  pen  ny ;  and  then  comes 
noxfabuUtque  manes,  and  the  immortals  per- 
ish." The  straightforward  Mr.  Yellowplush 
stoutly  maintains,  in  a  similar  strain,  that 
people  who  write  books  are  no  whit  better, 
or  actuated  by  more  exalted  motives,  than 
their  neighbors  :  **Away  with  this  canting 
abou  t  great  moti  fs !  Let  us  not  be  too  prowd , 
and  fansy  ourselves  marters  of  the  truth,  mar- 
ters  or  apostels.  We  are  but  tradesmen, 
working  for  bread,  and  not  for  righteousness* 
sake.  Let's  try  and  work  honestly;  but 
don't  let  us  be  pray  ting  pompisly  about  our 
*  sacred  calling.'"  And  George  Warring- 
ton, in  **  Pendennis,"  is  never  weary  of 
preaching  the  same  wholesome  doctrine. 
'  Thackeray  had  no  sympathy  with  swagger 
of  any  kind.     His  soul  revolted  from  it ;  he 

Till  bo  blew  hiB  silly  brains  oat, 
Aod  no  more  was  bj  it  troubled. 
"  Charlotte,  baring  soeb  bis  body 
Borne  before  her  on  a  ihatter. 
Like  a  woU-condiioted  person, 
Went  on  outUag  bread  and  botter." 
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always  talked  under  what  he  felt.  At  the 
same  time,  indifoenpe  had  no  part  in  this 
want  of  pretence.  So  far  from  being  indif- 
ferent, be  was  peculiarly  sensitive  to  the 
opinions  of  others ;  too  much  so  for  his  own 
happiness.  He  hated  to  be  called  a  cynical 
^satirist :  the  letter  we  have  quoted  to  bis 
Edinburgh  friends  shows  how  he  valued  any 
truer  appreciation.  Mere  slander  he  could 
despise  like  a  man ;  he  winced  under  the 
false  estimates  and  injurious  imputations  too 
frequent  from  people  who  should  have  known 
better.  But  be  saw  his  profession  as  it  really 
was,  and  spoke  of  it  with  his  innate  simplicity 
and  dislike  of  humbug.  And  in  this  matter, 
as  in  the  ordinary  afifairs  of  life,  those  who 
profess  little,  retaining  a  decent  reserve  as  to 
their  feelings  and  motives,  are  far  more  to  be 
relied  od  than  those  who  protest  loudly. 
Whether  authors  are  moved  by  love  of  fame, 
or  a  necessity  for  daily  bread,  does  not  greatly 
signify.  The  world  is  not  concerned  with 
this  in  the  least ;  it  can  only  require  that,  as 
Mr.  Yellowplush  puts  it,  they  should  *'  try 
to  work  honestly ; "  and  herein  he  never 
failed.  He  never  wrote  but  in  accordance 
with  his  convictions ;  he  spared  no  pains 
that  his  convictions  should  be  in  accordance 
with  truth.  For  one  quality  we  cannot  give 
him  too  great  praise  ;  that  is  the  sense  of  the 
distinction  of  right  and  of  wrong.  He  never 
puts  bitter  for  sweet,  or  sweet  for  bitter; 
never  calls  evil  things  good,  or  good  things 
evil ;  there  is  no  haziness  or  muddle  x  no 
**  topsyturvifications,"  like  Madame  Sand's, 
in  bis  moralities: — with  an  immense  and 
acute  compassion  for  all  suffering,  with  a 
power  of  going  out  of  himself  and  into  al- 
most every  human  feeling,  he  vindicates  at  *^ 
all  times  the  supremacy  of  conscience,  the 
sacredness  and  clearness  of  the  law  written  in  '^ 
our  hearts. 

His  keenness  of  observation  and  his  entire 
truthfulness  found  expreasion  in  a  style  wor- 
thy of  them  in  its  sharpness  and  distinctness. 
The  specimens  we  have  quoted  of  his  earlier 
writings  show  that  these  qualities  marked  his 
style  from  the  first.  He  labored  to  improve 
those  natural  gifls.  He  steadily  observed  Mr. 
Yellowplush 's  recommendation  touching  poet- 
ical composition :  **  Take  my  advise,  honrabble 
sir — listen  to  a  humble  footmin  :  it'sgenrally 
best  in  poatry  to  understand  puffickly  what  you 
mean  yourself,  and  to  ingspress  your  meaning 
clearly  afterwoods — ^in  the  simpler  words  the 
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better,  praps."  He  always  expressed  his 
meauing  clearly  And  in  simple  words.  Bat 
as,  with  increasing  experience,  his  meanings 
deepened  and  widened,  his  expression  became 
richer.  The  language  continued  to  the  last 
simple  and  direct,  but  it  became  more  copious, 
more  appropriate,  more  susceptible  of  rhyth-' 
mica!  combinations :  in  other  words,  it  rose 
to  be  the  worthy  vehicle  of  more  varied  and 
more  poetical  ideas.  This  strange  peculiarity 
of  soberness  in  youth,  of  fancy  coming  into 
being  at  the  command  and  for  the  service  of 
the  mature  judgment,  has  marked  some  of 
the  greatest  writers.  The  words  in  which 
Lord  MacaulAy  has  described  it  with  regard 
to  Bacon  may  be  applied,  with  little  reserva- 
tion, to  Thackeray :  **  He  observed  as  vigi- 
lantly, meditated  as  deeply,  and  judged  as 
temperately,  when  he  gave  bis  first  work  to 
the  world,  as  at  the  close  of  his  long  career. 
But  in  eloquence,  in  sweetness  and  variety  of 
expression,  and  in  richness  of  illustration, 
his  later  writings  are  far  superior  to  those  of 
his  youth.  Confessedly  at  the  last  he  was 
the  greatest  master  of  pure  English  in  our 

Nlay.  His  style  is  never  ornate,  on  the  con- 
trary is  always  marked  by  a  certain  reserve 
which  surely  betokens  thought  and  real  feel- 
ing ;  is  never  forced  or  loaded,  only  entirely 
appropriate  and  entirely  beautiful ;  like  crys- 

\tal,  at  once  clear  and  splendid.  We  quote 
two  passages,  both  from  books  written  in  bis 
prime,  not  merely  as  justifying  these  remarks, 
but  because  they  illustrate  qualities  of  his 
mind  second  only  to  his  truthfulness  —  bis 
sense  of  beauty,  and  his  sense  of  pathos. 
And  yet  neither  passage  has  any  trace  of  what 
be  calls  the  **  sin  of  grandiloquence,  or  tall- 
talking.*'  The  first  is  the  end  of  the  <<  Kick- 
loburys  on  the  Rhine :  " — 

'*  The  next  morning  we  bad  passed  by  the 
rocks  and  ttiwers,  the  old  familiar  landscapes, 
the  gleaming  towers  by  the  riverside,  and 
the  green  vineyards  combed  along  the  hills  ; 
and  when  I  woke  up,  it  was  at  a  great  hotel 
at  Cologne,  and  it  was  not  sunrise  yet.  Dcutz 
lay  opposite,  and  over  Dcutz  the  dusky  sky 
was  reddened.  The  hills  were  veiled  in  the 
mist  and  the  gray.  The  gray  river  flovrcd  un- 
derneath us ;  the  steamers  were  roosting  along 
the  quays,  a  light  keeping  watch  in  the  cab- 
ins here  and  there,  and  its  reflection  quiver- 
ing in  the  water.  As  I  look,  the  sky-line 
toward  the  east  grows  redder  and  redder.  A 
long  troop  of  gray  horsemen  winds  down  the 
river  roao,  and  passes  over  the  bridge  of  boats. 
You  might  take  them  for  ghosts  those  gray 


horsemen,  so  shadowy  do  they  look ;  but  yoa 
hear  the  trample  of  their  hoofs  as  thej  pass 
over  the  planks.  Every  minute  the  dawn 
twinkles  up  into  the  twilight,  and  over  Deutz 
the  heaven  blushes  brighter.  The  quays  be- 
gin to  fill  with  men ;  the  carts  be^in  U)  creak 
and  rattle,  and  wake  the  sleeping  echoets. 
Ding,  ding,  ding — the  steamers*  bells  begin 
to  ring,  the  people  on  board  to  stir  and  wake  ; 
the  lights  may  be  extinguished,  and  take  their 
turn  of  sleep ;  the  active  boats  shake  them- 
selves,  and  push  out  into  the  river ;  the  greiit 
bridge  opens  and  gives  them  passage;  the 
church-bells  of  the  city  begin  to  clink ;  the 
cavalry  trumpets  blow  from  the  opposite  bank ; 
the  sailor  is  at  the  wheel,  the  porter  at  his  bur- 
den, the  soldier  at  bis  musket,  and  the  priest 
at  his  prayers.  .  .  .  And  lo  !  in  a  flash  of 
crimson  splendor,  with  blazing  scarlet  clouds 
running  before  his  chariot,  and  heralding  hiti 
majestic  approach,  God's  sun  rises  upon  the 
world,  ana  all  nature  wakens  and  brightens. 
O  glorious  spectacle  of  light  and  life!  O 
heatific  symbol  of  Power,  Love,  Joy,  Beauty ! 
Let  us  look  at  thee  with  bumble  wonder,  and 
thankfully  acknowledge  and  adore.  What 
gracious  forethought  is  it — what  generous 
and  loving  provision,  that  deigns  to  prepare 
for  our  eyes  and  to  soothe  our  hearts  with 
such  a  splendid  morning  festival !  For  these 
magnificent  bounties  of  Heaven  to  us,  let  us 
be  thankful,  even  that  we  can  feel  thankful 
(for  thanks  surely  is  the  noblest  efibrt,  as  it 
is  the  greatest  delight,  of  the  gentle  soul); 
and  so,  a  grace  for  this  fea^t,  let  ail  say  who 
partake  of  it.  .  .  .  See !  the  mist  clears  off 
Drachenfcls,  and  it  looks  out  from  the  dis- 
tance, and  bids  us  a  friendly  farewell." 

Our  second  quotation  describes  Esmond  at 
his  mother's  grave — one  of  the  most  deeply 
affecting  pieces  of  writing  in  the  language : — 

•*  Esmond  came  to  this  spot  in  one  sunny 
evening  of  spring,  and  saw  amidst  a  thousand 
black  crosses,  casting  their  shadows  across 
the  grassy  mounds,  that  particular  one  which 
marked  bis  mother's  resting-place.  Many 
more  of  those  poor  creatures  that  la^  there 
had  adopted  that  same  name  w'th  which  sor- 
row had  rebaptized  her,  and  which  fondly 
seemed  to  hint  their  individual  story  of  lovu 
and  grief.  He  fancied  her,  in  tears  ami 
darkness,  kneeling  at  the  foot  of  her  crosH, 
under  which  her  cares  were  buried.  Surely, 
he  knelt  down,  and  said  his  own  prayer  there, 
not  in  sorrow  so  much  as  in  awe  (for  even  hid 
memory  had  no  recollection  of  her) ,  and  in 
pity  for  the  pangs  which  the  gentle  soul  in 
life  had  been  made  to  suffer.  To  this  cross 
she  brought  them  ;  for  this  heavenly  bride- 
groom she  exchanged  the  hushand  who  had 
wooed  her,  the  traitor  who  had  leil  her.     A 
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thoaaand  such  hilloolu  lay  round  about,  the 
geotlc  daisies  spriDginfi;  out  of  the  grass  over 
them,  and  each  bearing  its  cross  and  reguies- 
cat.  A  nun,  veiled  in  black,  was  kneeling 
hard  by,  at  a  sleeping  sister's  bedside  (so 
fresh  made  that  the  spring  bad  scarce  had 
time  to  spin  a  coveriicl  for  it) ;  beyond  the 
cemetery  walls  you  had  glimpses  of  life  and 
the  world,  and  the  spires  and  gables  of  the 
city.  A  bird  came  down  from  a  roof  oppo- 
site, and  lit  first  on  a  cross,  and  then  on  the 
grass  below  it,  whence  it  flew  away  presently 
with  a  leaf  in  its  mouth  ;  then  came  a  sound 
of  chanting,  from  the  chapel  of  the  sisters 
hard  by ;  others  had  long  since  filled  the 
place  which  poor  Mary  Magdalene  once  had 
there,  were  kneeling  at  the  same  stall  and 
hearing  the  same  hymns  and  prayers  in  which 
her  stricken  heart  had  found  consolation. 
Might  she  sleep  in  peace — might  she  sleep  in 
peace ;  and  we,  too,  when  our  struggles  and 
pains  are  over !  But  the  earth  is  the  Lord*s 
as  the  heaven  is  ;  we  are  alike  his  creatures 
here  and  yonder.  I  took  a  little  flower  off  the 
hillock  and  kissed  it,  and  went  my  way  like 
the  bird  that  had  just  lighted  on  the  cross  by 
me,  back  into  the  world  again.  Silent  recep- 
tacle of  death  !  tranquil  depth  of  calm,  out 
of  reach  of  tempest  and  trouble.  *  I  felt  as 
one  who  had  been  walking  below  the  sea,  and 
treading  amidst  the  bones  of  shipwrecks." 

Looking  at  Mr.  Thackeray's  writings  as  a 
whole,  he  would  be  more  truthfully  described 
Nss  a  sentimentalist  than  as  a  cynic.  Even 
when  the  necessities  of  his  story  compel  him 
to  draw  bad  characters,  he  gives  them  as 
much  good  as  he  can.  We  don't  remember 
in  his  novels  any  utterly  unredeemed  scoun- 
drel except  Srr  iiVancis  Clavering.  Even  Lord 
Stcyne  has  something  like  genuine  sympathy 
with  Major  Pendennis's  grief  at  the  illness  of 
his  nephew.  And  if  reproof  is  the  main 
burden  of  his  discourse,  we  must  remember 
that  to  reprove,  uot  to  praise,  is  the  business 
of  the  preacher.  Still  further,  if  his  reproof 
appears  sometimes  unduly  severe,  we  must 
remember  that  such  severity  may  spring 
from  a  belief  that  better  things  are  possible. 
Here  lies  the  secret  of  Thackeray's  seeming 
bitterness.  His  nature  was,  in  the  words  of 
the  critic  in  Le  Temps;  ^^furieuse  d' avoir  iti 
degappoirUee.^^  Ue  condemns  sternly  men  as 
they  often  are,  because  he  had  a  high  ideal 
uf  what  they  might  be.  The  feeling  of  this 
contrast  runs  through  all  his  writings.  **  He 
could  not  have  painted  Vanity  Fair  as  he  has, 
unless  Eden  had  been  shining  brightly  before 


bis  eyes.'*  *  And  this  contrast  could  never 
have  been  felt,  the  glories  of  Eden  could  never 
have  been  seen  by  the  mere  satirist  or  by  the 
misanthrope.  It  has  been  often  urged  against 
him  that  he  does  not  make  us  think  better  of 
our  fellow-men.  No,  truly.  But  he  does 
what  is  &r  greater  than  this :  he  makes  us 
think  worse  of  ourselves.  There  is  no  great 
necessity  that  we  should  think  well  of  other 
people ;  there  is  the  utmost  necessity  that  we 
should  know  ourselves  in  our  every  fault  and 
weakness ;  and  such  knowledge  his  writings 
will  supply. 

In  Mr.  Hannay's  Memoir,f  which  we  have 
read  with  admiration  and  pleasure,  a  letter 
from  Thackeray  is  quoted,  very  illustrative 
of  this  view  of  his  character  :  **  I  hate  Ju- 
venal :  I  mean  I  think  him  a  truculent 
brute,  and  I  love  Horace  better  than  you  do, 
and  rate  Churchill  much  lower ;  and  as  for 
Swift,  you  haven't  made  me  alter  my  opinion. 
I  admire,  or  rather  admit,  his  power  as  much 
as  you  do ;  but  I  don't  admire  that  kind  of 
power  so  much  as  I  did  fifteen  years  ago, — or 
twenty,  shall  we  say?  Love  is  a  higher  intel- 
lectual exercise  than  hatred. ^^  We  think  the 
terrible  Dean  has  love  as  well  as  hate  strong 
within  him,  and  none  the  worse  in  that  it 
was  more  special  than  general ;  **  I  like  Tom, 
Dick,  and  Harry,"  he  used  to  say  ;  **  I  bate 
the  race ;  but  nothing  can  be  more  character^ 
istic  of  Thackeray  than  this  judgment.  Love 
was  the  central  necessity  of  his  understand-  v 
ing  as  well  as  of  his  affections ;  it  was  his 
fulfilling  of  the  law  ;  and  unlike  the  Dean, 
he  could  love  Tom,  and  also  like  and  pity, 
as  well  as  rebuke  the  race. 

Mr.  Thackeray  has  not  written  any  his- 
tory formally  so  called.  But  it  is  known 
that  he  purposed  doing  so,  and  in  **  Esmond  '^v 
and  the  ''  Lectures  "  he  has  given  us  much 
of  the  real  essence  of  history.  The  Saturday 
Review^  however,  in  a  recent  article,  has  an- 
nounced that  this  was  a  mistake ;  that  his- 
tory was  not  his  line.  Such  a  decision  ia 
rather  startling.  In  one  or  two  instances 
of  historical  representation,  Mr.  Thackeray 
may  have  failed.  Johnson  and  Richardson 
do  not  appear  in  the  "  Virginians "  with 
much  effect.      But  sorely  in  the  great  ma- 

*  "  Bnaji  by  George  Brimley.''  Second  edition. 
Gsmbridge,  1860.  A  oolleotion  of  fingularly  good 
eritieal  papers. 

t  "A  l>rief  Memoir  of  the  late  Mr.  Thackeray.* 
By  James  Hannay.    Edinburgh,  1864. 
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jority  of  ioBtaDoefl,  be  has 'been  eodinentlj 
Boocessful.  Horace  Walpole's  letter  in  the 
**  VirgiDians,"  the  fictitious  **  Spectator  '*  in 
•»  Esmond  '^i^re  yery  felioitoas  literary  imita- 
tions. Good-natured  trooper  Steele  comfort- 
ing the  boy  in  the  lonely  country-houBe : 
Addison,  serene  and  dignified,  '*  with  ever  so 
slight  a  touch  of  merum  in  his  voice  "  occa- 
sionally ;  Bolingbroke,  with  a  good  deal  of 
merum  in  his  Yoice,  talking  reckless  Jacobit- 
ism  at  the  dinner  at  General  Webbe's,  are 
wonderful  portraits.  And,  though  the  esti- 
mate of  Marlborough's  character  may  be  dis- 
puted, the  power  with  which  tiiat  character  is 
represented  cannot  be  questioned.  But  the 
historical  genius  displayed  in  "  Esmond " 

*^oes  beyond  this.  We  know  of  no  history 
in  which  the  intrigues  atid  confosion  of  par- 
ties at  the  death  of  Qdeen  Anne  are  sketched 
so  firmly  as  in  the  third  volume  of  that  work ; 
in  fact,  a  more  thorough  historical  novel  was 
never  written.  It  is  not  loaded  with  histori- 
cal learning  ;  and  yet  it  is  most  truly,  though 
or  rather  because  unpretendingly,  a  complete 
representation  of  the  time.  It  reads  like  a 
veritable  memoir.  And  it  will  hardly  be  dis- 
puted that  a  good  historical  novel  cannot  be 
written,  save  by  one  possessed  of  great  histori- 
cal powers.      What  are  the  qualities  neces- 

^sary  to  an  historian?  Knowledge,  love  of 
truth,  insight  into  human  nature,  imagina- 
tion to  make  alive  before  him  the  times  of 
which  ho  writes.  All  these  Mr.  Thackeray 
bad.    His  knowledge  was  accurate  and  mi- 

-  nute, — indeed,  he  could  not  have  written 
save  of  what  he  knew  well ;  a  love  of  truth 
was  his  main  characteristic  ;  for  insight  into 
human  nature  he  ranks  second  to  Shakspeare 
alone;  and  while  he  vranted  that  highest 
creative  imagination  which  makes  the  poet, 
he  had  precisely  that  secondary  imagination 
which  'serves  the  historian,  which  can  realize 
the  past  and  make  the  distant  near.  Had  he 
been  allowed  to  carry  out  his  cherished  design 
of  recording  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  a  great 
gap  in  the  history  of  our  country  would  have 
been  filled  up  by  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
books  in  the  language.  We  might  have  had 
less  than  is  usual  of  the  '<  dignity  of  history," 
of  battles  and  statutes  and  treaties  ;  but  we 
should  have  had  more  of  human  nature — the 
actors  in  the  drama  would  have  been  brought 
before  us  living  and  moving,  their  passions 
nnd  hidden  motives  made  clear  ;  the  life  of 
England  would  have  been  sketched  by  a  sub- 


tile artist ;  the  literature  of  England,  during 
a  period  which  this  generation  often  talks 
about,  but  of  which  it  knows,'  we  suspect, 
very  little,  would  have  been  presented  to  us 
lighted  up  by  appreciative  and  competent 
criticism.  The  Saturday  Reviewer  gives  a  rea- 
son for  Mr.  Thackeray's  failure  as  an  historian, 
which  will  seem  strange  to  those  who  have 
been  accustomed  to  regard  him  as  a  cynic. 
He  was  so  carried  away  by  worth,  says 
this  ingenious  critic  bent  on  fault-finding, 
and  so  impatient  of  all  moral  obliquity,  that 
he  could  not  value  fairly  the  services  which 
had  been  rendered  by  bad  men.  And  the  in- 
stance given  is  that  a  sense  of  what  we  owe 
to  the  Hanoverian  succession  was  not  allowed 
to  temper  the  severity  of  the  estimate  given 
of  the  first  two  Georges  ;  an  unfortunate  in- 
stance, as  the  critic  would  have  discovered, 
bad  he  read  the  following  passage  in  the  lect- 
ure on  George  the  Second  : — 

"  But  for  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  we  shonM 
have  had  the  Pretender  back  again.  But  for 
his  obstinate  love  of  peace,  we  should  have  had 
wars,  which  the  nation  was  not  strong  enough 
nor  united  enough  to  endure.  But  for  his 
resolute  counsels  and  good-humored  resist- 
ance, we  might  have  had  German  despots  at- 
tempting a  Hanoverian  regimen  over  us ;  we 
should  have  had  revolt,  commotion,  want,  and 
tyrannous  misrule,  in  place  of  a  quarter  of  a 
century  of  peace,  freedom^  and  material  pros- 
perity, such  as  the  country  never  enjoyed,  un- 
til tibat  corrupter  of  parliaments,  that  disso- 
lute, tipsy  cynic,  that  courageous  lover  of 
peace  and  libierty,  that  great  citizen,  patriot, 
and  statesman,  governed  it." 

The  truth  is,  that  Mr.  Thackeray,  while 
fully  appreciating  the  blessings  of  the  Han- 
overian succession,  knew  well  that  the  coun- 
try did  not  in  the  least  degree  owe  the  sta- 
bility of  that  succession  to  the  Hanoverian 
kings,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  that  great  min- 
ister, whose  character  is  sketched  in  a  power- 
ful passage,  of  which  the  above  quotation  is 
a  part.  In  fact,  Mr.  Thackeray  judged  no 
man  harshly.  No  attentive  student  of  his 
works  can  fail  to  see  that  he  understood  the 
duty  of  **  making  allowance,"  not  less  with 
regard  to  historical  characters,  than  with  re- 
gard to  characters  of  his  own  creation.  He 
does  full  justice,  for  example,  to  the  courage 
and  conduct  of  Marlborough,  as  to  whose 
moral  character  the  opinion  of  Colonel  Es- 
mond is  in  curious  accordance  with  the  his- 
torical judgment  given  later  to  the  public  by 
Lord  Maoaulay. 


These  <*  Leotores  on  the  Georges  "  were 
made  the  groand  of  a  charge  against  Mr. 
Thackeray  of  disloyalty.  This  charge  was 
urged  with  peculiar  offdnsiveness  by  certain 
journals,  which  insinuated  that  the  fi&ilings 
of  English  kings  had  been  selected  as  a  theme 
g^teful  to  the  American  audiences  who  frst 
heard  the  lectures  delivered.  Mr.  Thackeray 
felt  this  charge  deeply,  and  repelled  it  in  lan- 
guage which  we  think  worthy  to  be  remem- 
bered. At  a  dinner  given  to  him  in  Edin- 
burgh, in  1857,  he  said, — 

*'  I  had  thought  that  in  these  lectures  I  had 
spoken  in  terms  not  of  disrespect  or  unkind- 
neas,  and  in  feelinffs  and  in  language  not  un- 
English,  of  Her  Majesty,  the  <^een ;  and 
wherever  I  have  had  to  mention  her  name, 
whether  it  was  upon  the  banks  of  the  Clyde 
or  upon  those  of  the  Mississippi ;  whether  it 
was  in  New  England  or  in  Old  England ; 
whether  it  was  in  some  ffreat  hall  in  London 
to  the  artisans  of  the  suburbs  of  the  metrop- 
oliSf  or  to  the  politer  audiences  of  the  west- 
ern end, — wherever  I  had  to  mention  her 
name,  it  was  received  with  shouts  o(  ap- 
plause,  and  with  the  most  hearty  cheers.  And 
why  was  this?  It  was  not  on  account  of  the 
speaker  ;  it  was  on  account  of  the  truth ;  it 
was  because  the  English  and  the  Americans 
— the  people  of  New  Orleans  a  year  ago,  the 
people  of  Aberdeen  a  week  ago— all  received 
and  acknowledged  with  due  allegiance  the 
great  claims  to  honor  which  that  lady  has  who 
worthily  holds  that  great  and  awful  situation 
which  our  Queen  occupies.  It  is  my  loyalty 
that  is  called  in  question,  and  it  is  my  loyalty 
that  I  am  trying  to  plead  to  you.  Suppose, 
for  example,  in  America — in  Philadelpnia  or 
in  New  York — that  I  had  spoken  about  George 
IV.  in  termi!  ofpraiso  and  affected  reverence, 
do  you  believe  they  would  have  hailed  his 
name  with  cheers,  or  have  heard  it  with  any- 
thing like  respect?  They  would  have  laughed 
in  my  face  if  I  had  so  spoken  of  him.  They 
know  what  I  know  and  you  know,  and  what 
numbers  of  Bquenmish  loyalists  who  affi^t  to 
cry  out  against  my  lectures  know,  that  that 
man *s  life  was  not  a  good  life^that  that  king 
was  not  such  a  king  as  we  ought  to  love, 
or  regard,  or  honor.  And  I  believe,  for  my 
part,  that  in  speaking  the  truth,  as  we  hold 
it,  of  a  bad  sovereign,  we  are  paying  no  dis- 
respect at  all  to  a  good  one.  Far  fh>m  it. 
On  the  contrary,  we  degrade  our  own  honor 
and  the  sovereign's  by  unduly  and  unjustly 
praising  him  ;  and  the  mere^slaverer  and  flat- 
terer is  one  who  comes  forward,  as  it  were, 
with  flash  notes,  and  pays  witb'&lse  coin  his 
tribute  to  Cassar.  I  don't  disgnise  that  I  feel 
•oniebow  on  my  trial  here  ror  loynXtj,  for 
honest  English  feeling. ' '  | 
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The  judgment  pronounced  by  the  aocom- 
plidhed  Scotch  judge  who  presided  at  this  din- 
□iT^ trial,  a  man  far  removed,  both  by  tastes 
and  position,  from  any  sympathy  with  vulgar 
pijpiilarity-hunting,  will  be  accepted  by  every 
candid  person  as  just : — 

•^^  I  don't,"  said  Lord  Neaves,  "  for  my 
part,  regret  if  there  are  some  painful  trutM 
to!d  in  these  lectures  to  those  who  had  before 
reposed  in  the  pleasing  delusion  that  every- 
thing royal  was  immaculate.  I  am  not  sorry 
Ihal  some  of  the  false  trappings  of  royalty  or 
of  a  court  life  should  be  stripped  off.  We 
Live  under  a  sovereign  whose  conduct,  both 
public  and  private,  is  so  unexceptionable,  that 
we  oan  afford  to  look  all  the  facts  connected 
with  it  in  the  face ;  and  woe  be  to  the  coun- 
try or  to  the  crown  when  the  voice  of  truth 
shall  be  stifled  as  to  any  such  matters,  or 
when  the  only  tongue  that  is  allowed  to  be 
heard  is  that  of  flattery." 

It  was  said  of  Fontenelle  that  he  had  as 
good  a  heart  as  could  be  made  out  of  brains. 
A4npting  the  observation,  we  may  say  of 
Thaokeray  that  he  was  as  good  a  poet  as  could 
be  made  out  of  brains.  The  highest  gifts  of 
the  poet  of  course  he  wanted.  His  imagina- 
tion, to  take  Ruskin's  distinction,  was  more 
penetrative  than  associative  or  contemplative. 
Hj>^  mind  was  too  much  occupied  with  realities 
Tor  f^rsistent  ideal  work.  But  manliness  and 
common  sense,  combined  with  a  perfect  mas- 
tery of  language,  go  a  long  way  at  least  to 
the  making  of  very  excellent  verses.  Mor* 
than  this,  he  had  the  sensibility,  the  feeling 
of  time  and  of  numbers  essential  to  versifying ; 
and  his  mind  fulfilled  the  condition  required 
by  our  greatest  living  poet : — 

'<  Clear  and  bright  it  should  be  ever. 
Flowing  like  a  crystal  river." 

IUa  verse-making  was  a  sort  of  pleasannce-^ 
u  iL>wer-garden  in  the  midst  of  spacious  pol- 
ici('i4.  It  was  the  ornamentation  of  his  intel- 
1  tit .  His  ballads  do  not,  perhaps,  show  poetic 
I'.rlirig  more  profound  than  is  possessed  by 
in5uiy  men  ;  they  derive  for  the  most  part 
tlh  ir  charm  from  the  same  high  qualities  as 
miirk  his  prose,  vrith  the  attraction  of  music 
Q.nd  rhyme  superadded.  Writing  them  seems 
to  have  given  him  real  pleasure.  The  law  of 
self-imposed  restraint,  of  making  the  thought 
often  wait  upon  the  sound — necessary  in  rhyth- 
mical composition — rather  than,  as  in  prose, 
thf*  sound  upon  the  sense — this  measuring  of 
fwiing  and  of  expression  had  plainly  a  great 
obana  for  his  rich  and  docile  genios.    Hk 
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Terses  give  one  the  idea  of  haying  been  a 
great  delight  to  himself,  like  humming  a  fa- 
vorite air  ;  there  is  no  trace  of  eflTort,  and  yet 
the  trick  of  the  verse  is  perfect.  His  rhymes 
are  often  as  good  as  Swift's  and  Hood's. 
This  feeling  of  enjoyment,  as  also  the  abound- 
ing fertility  in  strange  rhymes,  is  very 
marked  in  the**  White  Squall"  and  hardly 
less  in  the  ease  and  gayety  of  **  Peg  of  Lima- 
avaddy . ' '  Take,  for  instance  the  description  of 
the  roadside  inn  where  Peg  dispenses  liquor: — 

"  Limavaddy  inn's 

But  a  humble  baithouse. 
Where  you  may  procure 

Whiskey  and  potatoes ; 
Landlord  at  ihe  door 

Gives  a  smiling  welcome- 
To  the  shivering  wights 

Who  to  his  hotel  come. 
Landlady  within 

Sits  and  knits  a  stockings 
With  a  wary  foot 

Baby's  cradle  rocking. 
To  the  chimney  nook 

Having  found  admittance. 
There  I  watch  a  pup 

Playing  with  two  kittens 
(Playing  round  the  fire. 

Which  of  blazing  turf  is, 
Roaring  to  the  -pot 

Which  bubbles  with  the  murphies) ; 
And  the  cradled  babe 

Fond  the  mother  nursed  it. 
Singing  it  a  song 

£s  she  twists  the  worsted  ! " 

Peg  herself  and  her  laugh: — 

*•  Such  a  silver  peal ! 

In  the  meadows  listening. 
You  who've  heard  the  bells 

Kinging  to  a  christening ; 
You  who  ever  heard 

Caradori  pretty. 
Smiling  like  an  angel. 

Singing  •  Giovinetti ;  * 
Fancy  Peggy's  laugh, 

Sweet  and  clear  and  oheerAil, 
At  my  pantaloons 

With  half  a  pint  of  beer  full ! 
Sec  her  as  she  moves  ! 

Scarce  the  ground  she  touches. 
Airy  as  a  fay. 

Graceful  as  a  duchess  ; 
Bare  her  rounded  arm. 

Bare  her  littl?  leg  is, 
Vcstris  never  showed 

Ankles  like  to  Peggy's  ; 
Braided  is  her  hair. 

Soft  her  look  and  modest,  < 

Slini  her  little  waist 

Comfortably  bodiced." 

In  a  similar  light  and  graceful  style  are  the 
«*  Oane-Bottomed  Chair  "  «*  Piscator  and  Pis- 


catriz,  "  the  **  Carmen  Lilliense,"  etc. :  and 
all  the  **  Lyra  Hibemica,"  especially  the  rol- 
licking **  Battle  of  Limerick,"  are  rich  in 
Irish  absurdity.  That  compact  lit  tie  epic,  the 
**  Chronicle  of  the  Drum,"  the  well-known 
**  Bouillabaisse  "  and  "  At  the  Church  Gate  " 
— the  first  literary  effort  of  Mr.  Arthur  Pen- 
dennis — seem  to  us  in  their  various  styles  to 
rise  into  the  region  of  real  poetry.  •'  The 
Chronicle  of  the  Drum  "  is  a  grand  martial 
composition,  and  a  picture  of  the  feelings  of 
the  French  soldiery  which  strikes  on  us  at  onoe 
as  certainly  true.  **  The  Ballads  of  Pleaceman 
X."  are  unique  in  literature — as  startlinglj 
originalas *^Tam O'Shantcr."  ** Jacob Hom- 
nium's  Hoea-"  is  perhaps  the  most  amusing ; 
the  **  Foundling  of  Shoreditch  "  the  most  se- 
rious ;  but  through  them  all  there  runs  a  cur- 
rent of  good  sense,  good  feeling,  and  quaint 
fun,  which  makes  them  most  pleasant  reading. 
They  remind  one  somehow  of  **  John  GU- 
pin  ;" — indeed,  there  is  often  the  same  playful 
fancy  and  delicate  pensiveness  in  Thackeray 
as  io  Cowper.  We  should  like  to  quote 
many  of  these ;  but  we  give  in  preference 
Miss  Tickletoby'B  ballad  on  *'  Ring  Canute" 
long  though  it  be,  because  it  is  not  included 
in  the  collected  ballads,  and  has  not,  we  fear, 
obtained  great  popularity  by  being  incorpo- 
rated into  **  Rebecca  and  Rowcna" — a  render- 
ing of  poetical  justice  less  generally  read  than 
it  should  be  : — 

"KINO  CANUTE. 

<<  King    Canute    was    weary-hearted ;    he    had 

reigned  for  years  a  score  ; 
Battling,  struggling,- pushing,  fighting,  killing 

much  and  robbing  more. 
And  he  thought  upon  his  actions,  walking  by  the 

wild  sea-shore. 

"  'Twixt  the  chancellor  and  bishop  walked  the 

king  with  steps  sedate. 
Chamberlains   and    grooms  came  after,  silver 

sticks  and  gold  sticks  gi*eat. 
Chaplains,  aides-de-camp,  and  pages, — all   the 

officers  of  state. 

«*  Sliding  after  like  his  shadow,  pausing  when  he 

chose  to  pause ; 
If  a  frown  his  fiice  contracted,  straight  the  court. 

iers  dropped  their  jaws  ; 
If  to  laugh  the  king  was  minded,  out  they  burst 

in  loud  hee-hawa 

'"  But  that  day  a  something  vexed  him  ;  that  was 

clear  to  old  and  young  ; 
Thrioe  his  gnoe  had  yawned  at  table,  when  his 

fiftvorite  gleeman  sung ; 
Onoe  the  oaeen  woakL  have  oonsoled  him,  bat  he 

"bade  her  hold  her  tongue. 
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**  *  Something  ails  my  graoioas  master.'  cried  the 
keeper  of  the  seal, 

*  Sure,  my  lord,  it  is  the  lampreys  served  at  din- 

ner, or  the  veal ! ' 

*  Psha  !  *  exclaimed  the  angry  monarch  ; '  keeper, 

'tis  not  that  I  feel. 

**  *  'Tis  the  heart  and  not  the  dinner,  fool,  that 

doth  my  rest  impair  ; 
Can  a  king  be  great  as  I  am,  prithee,  and  yet 

know  no  care  7 
Oh,  I'm  sick  and  tired  and  weary.'    Some  one 

cried,  *  The  king's  arm-ohair  !  * 

'*  Then  toward  the  lackeys  taming,  quk}k  my 

lord  the  keeper  nodded. 
Straight  the  king's  great  chair  was  brought  him, 

by  two  footmen  able-bodied, 
Languidly  he  sank  into  it :  it  was  comfortably 

wadded. 

**  *  Leading  on  my  fierce  companions,*  cried  he, 

*  over  storm  and  brine, 

I  have  fought  and  I  have  conquered  !    Where  was 

glory  like  to  mine  ! ' 
Loudly  all  the  courtiers  echoed,  \Where  is  glory 

like  to  thine  ?  ' 

'*  <  What  avail  me  all  my  kingdoms  7    Weary  am 

I  now,  and  old  ; 
Those  fair  sons  I  have  begotten  long  to  see  me 

dead  and  cold  ; 
Would  I  were,  and  quiet  buried,  underneath  the 

silent  mould  ! 

*' '  Oh,  remorse,  the  writhing  serpent,  at  my 

bosom  tears  and  bites  : 
Horrid,  horrid  things  I  look  on,  though  I  put  out 

all  the  lights  ; 
Ghosts  of  ghastly  recollections  troop  about  my 

bed,  of  nights. 

**  *  Cities  burning,  convents  biasing,  red  wMi  sac- 
rilegious fires  ; 

Mothers  weeping,  virgins  screaming  vainly  for 
their  slaughtered  sires — * 

— *  Such  a  tender  conscience,*  cries  the  bishop, 

*  every  one  admires. 

«  «  But  for  such  unpleasant  bygones,  cease,  my 

gracious  lord,  to  search. 
They're  forgotten  and    forgiven    by  our  holy 

Mother  Church  ; 
Never,  never  does  she  leaTe  her  benefSMtors  in 

the  lurch. 

'*  *  Look  !  the  land  is  crowned  with  minsters, 
which  your  grace's  bounty  raised  ; 

Abjbeys  filled  with  holy  men,  where  you  and 
Heaven  are  daily  praised  ; 

Kotf,  my  lord,  to  think  of  dying?  OQ  my  con- 
science, I'm  amased  !  * 

*•  *  Nay,  I  feel,'  replied  King  Canute,  *  that  my 
end  is  drawing  near  ; ' 

*  Don't  say  so,*  exclaimed  the  courtiers  (striving 

each  to  squecte  a  tear) ; 
'  Sure  your  g^raoe  is  strong  and  lusty,  and  may 
live  this  fifty  year.' 
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"  *  Live  these  fifty  years !  *  the  bishop  roared, 
with  actions  made  to  suit ; 

*  Are  you  mad,  my  good  lord  keeper,  thus  to 

speak  of  King  Canute  ! 
Men  have  lived  a  thousand  years,  and  sure  his 
mighty  will  do't 

**  *  Adam,  Enoch,  Lamech,  Canan,  Mahaleel, 

Methusela, 
Lived  nine  hundred  years  apiece,  and  mayn't  the 

king  as  well  as  they  ?  * 

*  Fervently,'  exclaimed  the  keeper,**  fervently,  I 

trust  he  may.' 

**  *  Hi  to  die,'  resumed  the  bishop.  *  He,  a  mor- 
tal like  to  U3  ? 

Death  was  not  for  him  intended,  though  communii 
omnibus ; 

Keeper,  you  are  irreligious,  for  to  talk  and  cavil 
thus. 

**  *  With  his  wondrous  skill  in  healing  ne'er  a 
doctor  can  compete. 

Loathsome  lepers,  if  he  touch  them,  start  op 
clean  upon  their  feet ; 

Surely,  he  could  raise  the  dc»d  up,  did  his  high- 
ness think  it  meet. 

<«  <  Did  not  once  the  Jewish  captain  stay  the  sun 

upon  the  hill, 
And,  the  while  he  slew  the  foemen,  bid  the  silver 

moon  stand  still  ? 
So,  no  doubt,  could  gracious  Canute,  if  it  were  his 

sacred  will.' 

*<<  Might  I  stay  the  sun  above  us,  good  Sir 
Bishop  7  '  Canute  cried  ; 

*  Could  I  bid  the  silver  moon  to  pause  upon  her 

heavenly  ride  7 
If  the  moon  obeys  my  orders,  sure  I  can  com- 
mand the  tide. 

'* '  Will  the  advancing  waves  obey  me,  bishop,  if 

I  make  the  sign  7  * 
Said  the  bishop,  bowing  lowly, '  Land  and  sea, 

my  lord,  are  thine.* 
Canute  turned  toward  the  ocean — *  Back  ! '  he 

said,  *  thou  foaming  brine. 

«  <  From  the  sacred  shore  I  stand  on,  I  command 

thee  to  retreat ; 
Venture  not,  thou  stormy  rebel,  to  approach  thy 

master's  seat ; 
Ooeao,  be  thou  still !   I  bid  thee  come  not  nearef 

to  my  feet !  * 

*'  But  the  sullen  ocean  answered  with  a  loader, 
deeper  roar. 

And  the  rapid  waves  drew  nearer,  fklling  sound- 
ing on  the  shore ; 

Back  the  keeper  and  the  bishop,  back  the  king 
and  courtiers  bore. 

'*  And  he  sternly  bade  them  never  more  to  kneel 

to  human  clay. 
But  alone  to  praise  and  worship  that  which  earth 

and  seas  obey. 
And  his  golden  crown  of  empire  never  wore  be 

from  that  day. 
King  Canute  is  dead  and  gone :  paraates  exist 

alway.*' 
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We  must  say  a  few  wordB  on  bis  merits  as 
an  artist  and  a  critic  of  aH.  We  can  hardly 
n^ee  with  those  who  hold  that  he  failed  as 
an  artist,  and  then  took  to  his  pen.  There  is 
no  proof  of  failure ;  his  art  aooomplishes  all 
he  sets  it  to.  Uad  be,  instead  of  being  a 
gentleman's  son,  brought  up  at  the  Charter 
House  and  Cambridge,  been  born  in  the  par- 
ish of  St.  Bartholomew  the  Great,  and  ap- 
prenticed, let  us  say,  when  thirteen  years 
old,  to  Raimbach,  the  engraTer,  we  might 
baye  had  another,  and  in  some  ways  a  subtler 
Hogarth.  He  draws  well ;  his  mouths  and 
noses,  his  feet,  bis  children's  beads,  all  his  ugly 
and  queer  *'  mugs,''  a^e  wonderful  for  ex- 
pression and  good  drawing.  With  beauty 
of  man  or  woman  be  is  not  so  happy  ;  but  his 
fun  is,  we  think,  even  more  abounding  and 
funnier  in  his  cuts  than  in  bis  words.  The 
love  of  fun  in  him  was  something  quite  pe- 
culiar. Some  writers  have  been  more  witty ; 
a  few  have  had  a  more  delicate  humor  ;  but 
none,  we  think,  have  had  more  of  that  gcniul 
quality  which  is  described  by  the  homely 
word,/u/i.  It  lay  partly  in  imitation,  as  in 
the  **  Novels  by  Eminent  Hands."  There 
were  few  things  more  singular  in  his  intellec- 
tual organization  than  the  coincidence  of  ab- 
solute originality  of  thought  and  style  with 
exquisite  mimetic  power.  But  it  oftcncr 
showed  itself  in  a  pure  love  of  nonsense — only 
nonsense  of  the  highest  order.  He  was  very 
fond  of  almndoning  himself  to  this  temper  ; 
witness  the  **  Story  a  la  mode  '*  in  the  Corn- 
kill,  some  of  the  reality-giving  touches  in 
which  would  have  done  credit  to  Gulliver. 
Major  Gahagan  is  far  funnier  than  Baron 
Munchausen ;  and  where  is  there  more  ex- 
quisite nonsense  than  »*  The  Rose  and  the 
Ring,"  with  the  **  little  beggar  baby  that 
laugljed  and  sang  as  droll  as  may  be  "  ?  There 
is  much  of  this  spirit  in  bis  ballads,*  espc- 

*Wo  subjoin  an  astonishinff  pieoe  of  nonsenae — a 
•peoies  of  song  or  ditty' whioh  he  obanted,  w®  be- 
lieve, extempore  (in  singiDg,  eaoh  line  to  be  re- 
peated twice) : — 

LITTLE  BILLBB. 
There  wore  3  sailors  in  Bristol  city, 
Who  took  a  boat  and  went  to  sea. 

But  fin^t  with  boef  and  captain's  biaonit, 
And  pickled  pork  they  loaded  she. 

There  was  guzzling  Jack  and  gorging  Jimmy 
And  the  youngest  he  was  little  Billee. 

Now  very  soon,  they  were  so  preedy» 
They  didn't  leave  not  one  iplit  pea. 
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cially,  as  we  have  already  said,  the  aeriM  by 
Pleaceman  X.;  but  we  are  inclined  to  tbink 
that  it  finds  most  scope  in  his  drawings.  We 
well  remember  our  surprise  oh  coming  upoa 
.some  of  his  earlier  works  for  PtmcA.  Best 
of  all  was  an  impressive  series  illustmtive  of 
the  following  passage  in  the  77me5of  Deoem- 
ber  7, 1843  :  **  The  agents  of  the  tmofc  soci- 
eties have  lately  had  recourse  to  a  new  method 
of  introducing  their  tracts  into  Cntiiz.  The 
tracts  were  put  into  glass  bi)tcKi)  securehf 
corked;  and,  taking  advantage  of  Uie  tide 
flowing  into  the  harbor,  they  were  committed 
to  the  waves,  on  whose  surface  tiioy  floated 
toward  the  town,  where  the  inhnhi Lints  ea- 
gerly took  them  upon  their  arriving  at  the 
shore.  The  bottles  were  then  un(u)rked,  and 
the  tracts  they  contain  are  supposed  to  hoot 
been  read  with  much  interest."  The  purpose 
of  the  series  is  to  hold  up  to  public  odium 
the  Dissenting  tract-smuggler  —  Trnctistero 
dissentero  contrabandistero.  The  first  cot 
represents  a  sailor*,  ^*  thirsty  as  the  seamsn 
naturally  is,"  rushing  through  the  surf  to 
seize  the  bottle  which  has  been  bobbing 
towards  him.  "  Sherry  perhaps,"  he  ex- 
claims to  himself  and  his  friend.  Second 
cut :  the  thirsty  expectant  has  the  buttle  in 

Says  guzzling  Jock  to  gorging  Jimmy, 

<  I'm  extremely  hungarce.' 

Says  gorging  Jim  to  guzzling  Jaoky, 

*  We  have  no  provisions,  so  we  must  eat  wa.' 

Says  guzzling  Jock  to  gorging  Jimmy, 

<  0  gorging  Jim,  what  a  fool  you  be  ! 

'  There's  little  Bill  is  young,  and  tender, 
We're  old  and  tough,  so  let's  eat  he.' 

*  0  Bill,  we're  going  to  kill  and  eat  you, 
So  undo  the  collar  of  your  ohemie.' 

When  Bill  received  this  infumation 
Ue  used  his  pookot-handkerohie. 

'  Oh,  let  me  say  my  catechism, 
As  my  poor  mammy  taught  to  me.' 

<  Make  haste,  make  haste,'  says  gustliog  Jaoky, 
While  Jim  pulled  out  his  snickersnee. 

So  Bill  went  up  the  main-top-gallant  most 
Where  down  he  fell  on  his  bended  knee. 

He  scarce  had  come  to  the  Twelfth  Commandmeot, 
When  up  he  jumps,  *  There's  land,  I  see. 

'  There's  Jerusalem  and  Madagasear, 
And  North  and  South  Aaierikee. 

<  There's  the  British  fleet  a  riding  anchor. 
With  Admiral  Nelson,  K.O.B.' 

Bo  when  they  oame  to  the  admiral's  vaanl. 
He  hanged  fat  Jack  and  flogged  Jimmee. 

Bnt  M  for  little  Bill,  he  made  him 
The  eaptain  of  a  fevenfy-three." 
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position,  and  ii'  drawing  the  cork,  another 
mariner,  and  a  little  wondering   boy,  capi- 
tally drawn,  looking  on.     **  Rum,  I  hope,*' 
IB  the  thought  of  each.     Lastly  we  have  the 
awful  result:  our  fViend  holds  up  on  the 
oorksorew  to  his  companion    and  the    uni- 
Terse  "  a  Spanish  translation  of  the  Cow-boy 
of  Kensington  Common,"  with  an  indignant 
**  Tracts,  by  jingo!"    Then  there  is  John 
Balliol,   in   •»  Miss  Tickletoby's  Lectures."  '' 
**  cutting  "  into  England  on  a  ragged  sheltie 
which  is  trotting  like  a  maniac  over  a  series 
of  boulders,  sorely  discomposing  the  rider, 
whose  kilt  is  of  the  shortest.    Even  better . 
is  the  cut  illustrative  of  the  ballad  of  '*  King 
Canute,"  the  king  and  his  courtiers  on  the 
shore,  with  bathing-machines  and  the  Union- 1 
jack  in  the  distance ;  and  a  most  preposter- 
ons  representation  of  the  non  AngU  sedAnffeU 
story.     We  wish  Mr.  Thackeray's  excellent  • 
friends,  the  proprietors  of  Pundi,  would  re- 
print all  his  odds  and  ends,  with  their  wood- 
cots.    They  will  get  the  laughter  and  grati-  { 
tnde  of  mankind  if  they  do.  i 

He  is,  as  far  as  we  recollect,  the  only 
great  author  who  illustrated  his  ovm  works. 
This  gives  a  singular  completeness  to  the  re- 
sult. When  his  pen  has  said  its  say,  then 
comes  his  pencil  and  adds  its  own  felicity. 
Take  the  original  edition  of  the  **  Book  of 
Snobs,"  all  those  delicious  Christmas  little 
quartos,  especially  **  Mrs.  Perkins*  Ball  " 
and  the  **  Rose  and  the  Ring  "  (one  of  the 
most  perfectly  realized  ideas  we  know  of), 
and  see  how  complete  is  the  duet  J[)etveen  the 
eye  and  the  mind,  between  word  and  figure. 
There  is  an  etching  in  the  '*  Paris  Sketch- 
Book  "  which  better  deserves  to  bd  called 
*<  high  art "  than  most  of  the  class  so  called. 
It  is  Majesty  in  the  person  of  *'  Le  Grand 
Monarque  "  in  and  stripped  of  its  externals, 
which  are  there  also  by  themselves.  The 
lean  and  slippered  old  pantaloon  is  tottering 
peevishly  on  his  staff,  his  other  hand  in  his 
waistcoat-pocket ;  his  bead  absolutely  bald  ; 
bis  whole  aspect  pitiable  and  forlorn,  queru- 
lous and  absurd.  To  hb  left  is  bis  royal  self, 
in  all  bis  glory  of  higb-heeled  boots,  three- 
storied  flowing  wig,  his  orders,  and  sword, 
and  all  bis  *'  drc»d  magnificence,"  as  we 
know  him  in  bis  pictanes ;  od  bis  right  we 
behold,  and  somsbow  feel  as  if  the  old  ore»- 
tire,  loo,  is  in  awe  of  them,  his  oioUieB,  per 
js— the  *•  propefiiss  "  of  the  great  Saropeui 
wtor,  tetingeoioialy  ap,  sod  looking  as  gnoA ; 


and  much  steadier  than  with  him  inside. 
The  idea  and  the  execution  are  full  of  genius. 
The  iVontispieoe  of  the  same  book  contains  a 
study  of  heads,  than  which  Hogarth  certainly 
never  did  anything  better.  These  explanatory 
lines  are  below  the  picture  : — 

**  Number  I's  an  ancient  Carlist,  number  8  a 

Paris  artist  ; 
Gloomily  there  stands  between  them,  number  2, 

a  Bonapartist 
In  the  middle  is  King  Louis  Philip  standing  at 

his  ease, 
Guarded  by  a  loyal  grocer,  and  a  seijeant  of 

police ; 
4*s  the  people  in  a  passion,  6  a  priest  of  pious 

mien. 
6  a  gentleman  of  &8hion  copied  from  a  mag- 

axine.*' 

No  words  can  do  justice  to  the  truth  and 
power  of  this  group  of  characters  ;  it  gives  a 
history,  of  France  during  the  Orleans  dynasty. 

We  give  on  the  opposite  page  a  facsimile 
of  a  drawing*  sent  by  him  to  a  friend,  with 
the  following  note  : — 

*  *  Behold  a  drawing  instead  of  a  letter.  I've 
been  thinking  of  writing  you  a  beautiful  one 
ever  so  long,  but,  etc.,  etc.  And  instead  of 
doing  my  duty  this  morning,  I  began  this  here 
drawing,  and  will  pay  your  debt  some  other 
day — no,  part  of  your  debt.  I  intend  to  owe 
the  rest,  and  like  to  owe  it,  and  think  I'm 
sincerely  grateful  to  yon  always,  my  dear  good 
friends.  W\M.T°* 

This  drawing  is  a  good  specimen  of  bis 
work  ;  it  tells  its  own  story ,  as  every  drawing 
should.  Here  is  the  great  lexicographer, 
with  his  ponderous  shuffling  tread,  his  thick 
lips,  his  head  bent  down,  bis  book  close  to 
his  purblind  eyes,  himself  toita  in  iilo,  read- 
ing, as  be  fed,  greedily  and  fast.  Beside  him 
simpers  the  elnrasy  and  inspired  Oliver,  in  his 
new  plum-colored  coat ;  his  eyes  bent  dovm  in 
an  ecstasy  of  delight,  for  is  he  not  far  prouder 
of  his  visage — and  such  a  visage ! — and  of  his 
ooat  than  of  his  artless  genius?  We  all 
know  about  that  coat,  and  how  Mr.  Filby 
never  got  paid  for  it.  There  he  is  behind  his 
window  in  sartorial  posture ;  his  uplifted 
goose  arrested,  bis  «ye  following  wistfully, 
and  not  without  a  sense  of  glory  and  dread, 
that  coat  and  man.  His  journeyman  is  grin- 
ning at  bim ;  be  is  paid  weekly,  and  has  no 
risk.  And  then  what  a  genuine  bit  of  Thaok- 
eray,  the  strwt  boy  and  his  dear  little  admir- 
ing sister  !^tbeve  tbey  are,  stepping  out  in 
mimicry  of  the  great  two.  Observe  the  care- 
ful, bonest  work,  and  bow  the  torn  of  the  left 
•Hoi  la  the  Amarieaa  Bditloa. 
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foot  of  the  light-hearted  and  heeled  gamin — 
whoee  toes,  much  innocent  of  shoee,  have  a  pre- 
hensile look  about  them,  soggestiTo  of  the 
Huxley  grandfather — is  corrected,  as  also 
Dr.  Goldsmith's.  He  could  never  let  any- 
thing remain  if  it  were  untrue. 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  imagine  better  crit- 
icisms of  art  than  those  from  Mr.  Thackeray's 
hand  in  Fraser,  in  Punch,  in  a  kindly  and  beau- 
tiful paper  on  our  inimitable  John  Leech  in 
the  Quarterly,  in  a  **  Roundabout  on  Ru- 
bens,'' and  throughout  bis  stories, — espe- 
cially the  **  Newcomes," — wherever  art  comes 
in.  He  touches  the  matter  to  the  quick  ; 
and  touches  nothing  else  :  and  while  sensitive  to 
all  true  and  great  art,  he  detects  and  detests  all 
that  is  false  or  mean.  He  is  not  so  imaginative, 
not  80  impassioned  and  glorious,  not  so  amaz- 
ing in  illustration,  and  in  painting  better  than 
pictures,  as  Mr.  Ruskin,  who  has  done  more 
for  art  and  its  true  interests  than  all 
other  writers.  But  he  is  more  to  be  trusted 
because  he  is  more  objective,  more  cool,  more 
critical  in  the  true  sense.  He  sees  everything 
by  the  lumen  siccum,  though  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  he  does  not  feel  as  veell  as  see  ; 
but  here,  as  in  everything  else,  his  art  '*  has 
its  seat  in  reason ,  and  is  judicious. ' '  Here  is 
his  description  of  Turner's  Old  **  Temdraire," 
from  a  paper  on  the  **  Royal  Academy"  in 
Fraser,  Wo  can  give  it  no  higher  praise 
than  that  it  keeps  its  own  with  Ruskin 's : — 

"  I  must  request  you  to  turn  vour  atten- 
tion to  a  noble  river  piece,  by  J.  W.  M.  Tur- 
ner, Esq.,  R.A.,  *The  Fighting  T^m<5raire,' 
as  grand  a  painting  as  ever  figured  on  the 
walls  of  any  academy,  or  came  from  the  ea«el 
of  any  painter.  The  old  Timdraire  is  dragged 
to  her  last  home  by  a  little,  spiteful,  diaboli- 
cal steamer.  A  miehty  red  sun,  amidst  a 
host  of  flaring  clouds,  sinks  to  rest  on  one 
side  of  the  picture,  and  illumines  a  river  that 
seems  interminable,  and  a  countless  navy  that 
fades  away  into  such  a  wonderful  distance  as 
never  was  painted  before.  The  little  demon 
of  a  steamer  is  belching  out  a  volume  (why 
^do  I  say  a  volume?  not  a  hundred  volumes 
could  express  it)  of  foul,  lurid,  red-hot,  ma- 
lignant smoke,  paddling  furiously,  and  lash- 
ing up  the  water  round  about  it :  while  be- 
hind it  (a  cold,  gray  moon  looking  down  on 
it),  slow,  sad,  and  majestic,  follows  the  brave 
old  ship,  with  death,  as  it  were,  written  on 
her.  ...  It  is  absurd,  jou  will  say  fand 
with  a  great  deal  of  reason),  for  Titmarsn  or 
any  other  Briton  to  grow  so  politically  en- 
thusiastic about  a  four- foot  canvas,  represent- 
ing a  ship,  a  steamer,  a  river,  and  a  sunset. 


But  herein  surely  lies  the  power  of  the  great 
artist.  He  makes  you  see  and  think  of  a  great 
deal  more  than  the  objects  before  you  ;  he 
knows  how  to  soothe  or  to  intoxicate,  to  fire 
or  to  depress,  by  a  few  notes,  or  forms  or  col- 
ors, of  which  we  cannot  trace  the  effect  to  the 
source,  but  only  acknowledge  the  power.  I 
recollect  some  years  ago,  at  the  theatre  at 
Weimar,  hearing  Beethoven's  ♦  Battle  of  Vit- 
toria,'  in  which,  amidst  a  storm  of  glorious 
music,  the  air  of  *  God  save  the  King  '  waa 
introduced.  The  very  instant  it  begun,  every 
Englishman  in  the  house  was  bolt  upright, 
and  so  stood  reverently  until  the  air  vraa 
placed  out.  Why  so?  From  some  such 
thrill  of  excitement  as  makes  us  glow  and  re- 
joice over  Mr.  Turner  and  his  *  Fighting  T^ 
ro^raire,'  which  I  am  sure,  when  the  art  d 
translating  colors  into  poetry  or  music  shall 
be  discovered,  will  be  found  to  be  a  magnifi- 
cent national  ode  or  piece  of  music." 

When  speaking  of  "  The  Slave  Ship  "  by  the 
same  amazing  artist,  he  says,  with  delightful 
naloeti,  '*  I  don't  know  whether  it  is  sublime 
or  ridiculous,"  a  characteristic  instance  of 
his  outspoken  truthfulness;  and  be  lays  it 
down  that  the  *'  first  quality  of  an  artist  is  to 
have  a  large  heart,"  believing  that  all  art,  all 
imaginative  work  of  the  highest  order,  most 
originate  in  and  be  addressed  to  the  best  pow- 
ers of  the  soul,  must  **  submit  the  shows  of 
things  to  the  desires  of  the  mind." 

Mr.  Trollope  says,  in  the  Comhill  for  this 
February,  **  that  which  the  world  will  moat 
want  to  know  of  Thackeray  is  the  effect  which 
his  writings  have  produced."  In  one  eenae 
of  the  word,  the  world,  is  not  likely  ever  to 
find  this  out ;  it  is  a  matter  which  each  man 
must  determine  for  himself.  But  the  world 
can  perhaps  ascertain  what  special  services 
Mr.  Thackeray  has  rendered ;  and  it  is  this 
probably  which  Mr.  Trollope  means.  His 
great  service  has  been  in  his  exposure  of  the 
prevailing  faults  of  his  time.  Among  the  fore- 
most are  the  faults  of  affectation  and  pretence, 
but  there  is  one  yet  more  grievous  than  these 
— the  sceptical  spirit  of  the  age.  This  he 
has  depicted  in  the  gentlest  and  saddest  ()f  all 
hiB  books,  »*  Pendennis :  " — 

**  And  it  will  bo  seen  that  the  lamentable 
stage  to  which  his  logic  at  present  has 
brought  him  "  (Arthur  Pendennis)  **  is  one 
of  general  scepticism  and  sneering  aoquies* 
cence  in  the  world  as  it  is ;  or,  if  you  like  so 
to  call  it,  a  belief  qualified  with  scorn  in  all 
things  extant.  .  .  .  And  to  what  does  this 
easy  and  sceptical  life  lead  a  man?  Friend 
Arthur  was  a  fiaddaoee,  and  the  Baptist 
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might  be  in  the  wildomeBS  sboutinjj;  ti>  ihts 
poor,  who  were  lietening  with  all  their  might 
and  faith  to  the  preacher's  awful  accenti^  atid 
denunciations  of  wrath  or  woe  or  salvation  ; 
and  our  friend  the  Sadducee  would  turn  his 
sleek  mule  with  a  ehrug  and  a  smile  from  th& 
crowd,  and  go  home  to  the  shade  of  hia  ter- 
race, and  miipe  over  preacher  and  andience, 
and  turn  to  I) is  roll  or  Plato,  or  his  plr-nRant 
Greek  song-book  babbling  of  honey  and  Uy- 
bla,  and  nymphs  and  fountains  and  love.  l*o 
what,  we  say,  does  this  scepticism  lead  ?  It 
leads  a  man  to  a  shameful  loneliness  and  self- 
ishness,  so  to  speak — the  more  shameful,  be- 
cause it  is  so  good-humored  and  conscieneolc^ 
and  serene.  Conscience!  What  is  conscience? 
Why  accept  remorse?  What  is  public  or 
private  faith?  Mythuees  alike  eoTcIoped  iti 
enormous  tradition." 

The  delineation  is  not  a  pleasant  one  ^  but 
it  is  true.  The  feeling  hardly  deserves  to  be 
called  scepticism  ;  it  is  rather  a  calm  indIS(.r- 
cntism, — a  (lutting  aside  of  all  things  sacred. 
And  as  the  Sadducees  of  Judea  were,  on  the 
whole,  better  men  than  the  Pharisees,  so  this 
modern  Sadducean  feeling  prevails  not  only 
among  the  cultivated  classes,  but  among  those 
conspicuously  honorable  and  upright.  TheM 
men,  in  fact,  want  spiritual  guides  and  teach- 
ers. The  clergy  do  not  supply  this  want  i 
most  of  them  refuse  to  acknowledge  its  exist* 
ence ;  Mr.  Thackeray,  with  his  fearless  trtitb- 
fulness,  sees  it,  and  tells  it.  To  cure  it  is  not 
within  his  province.  Asa  lay- preacher, only 
the  secondary  principles  of  morality  are  at  hia 
command.  *'•  Be  each,  pray  God,  a  gi^nlle- 
man,"  is  his  highest  sanction.  But  thougb 
be  cannot  tell  the  afflicted  whither  to  turn,  ii 
is  DO  slight  thing  to  have  laid  bare  the  disor- 
der from  which  so  many  suffer,  and  which 
all,  with  culpable  cowardice,  study  to  con- 
ceal. And  he  does  more  than  lay  bar«  the 
disorder  ;  he  convinces  us  how  serious  it  is. 
He  does  this  by  sliowing  us  its  evil  effect  on 
a  good  and  kindly  nature.  No  teaching  can 
be  more  impressive  than  the  contrast  betwceti 
Pendennis  under  the  influence  of  this  sceptical 
spirit,  and  Warrington,  over  whom,  crushed 
as  be  is  by  hopeless  misfortune,  it  baa  tvo 
power. 

The  minor  vices  of  affectation  and  preten* 
sioD  he  assails  directly.  To  do  this  was  hm 
especial  mission  from  the  first.  What  sac- 
cess  may  have  attended  his  efforts  we  aionot 
certainly  tell,  ft  is  to  be  feared,  however, 
that,  despite  his  teaching,  mobs,  like  pov- 
erty, will  never  cease  oafc  of  the  land.    But 
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all  who  feel  guilty — and  every  one  of  us  is 
guilty  more  or  less — and  who  desire  to  amend, 
i^hould  use  the  means :  the  **  Book  of  Snobs  " 
should  be  read  carefully  at  least  once  a  year. 
lliB  was  not  the  hortatory  method.  He  had 
no  notion  that  much  could  bo  done  by  telling 
people  to  be  good.  He  found  it  more  telling 
to  *3how  that  by  being  otherwise  they  were  in 
(kBger  of  becoming  unhappy,  ridiculous,  and 
contemptible.  Yet  he  did  not  altogether  neg- 
lect positive  teaching.  Many  passages  might 
be  taken  from  his  works — even  from  the  re- 
morseless **  Book  of  Snobs  "  itself— which  in- 
culcate the  beauty  of  goodness;  and  the 
wbi3le  tendency  of  his  writings,  from  the  first 
to  the  last  line  he  penned  during  a  long  and 
active  literary  life,  has  invariably  been  to  in- 
Bpiro  reverence  for  manliness  and  purity  and 
truth.  And  to  sum  up  all,  in  representing 
aftifr  his  measure  the  characteristics  of  the 
age,  Mr,  Thackeray  has  discharged  one  of  the 
highest  functions  of  a  writer.  His  keen  in- 
iight  into  modern  life  has  enabled  him  to^ 
ukovr  his  readers  that  life  fully  ;  his  honesty  . 
atid  high  tone  of  mind  has  enabled  him  to 
do  this  truly.  Hence  he  is  the  healthiest  of 
writers.  In  his  pages  we  find  no  false  stim- 
ulus, no  pernicious  ideals,  no  vulgar  aims. 
Wc  are  led  to  look  at  things  as  they  really 
are ,  and  to  rest  satisfied  with  our  place  among  ' 
them.  Each  man  learns  that  he  can  do  much 
if  he  preserves  moderation ;  that  if  be  goes 
beyond  his  proper  sphere  he  is  good  for  noth- 
ings He  teaches  us  to  find  a  fitting  field  for 
action  in  our  peculiar  studies  or  business, 
to  reap  lasting  happiness  in  the  affections - 
which  are  common  to  all.  Our  vague  long- 
ingii  are  quieted ;  our  foolish  ambitions 
checked ;  we  are  soothed  into  contentment 
with  obscurity — encouraged  in  an  honest  de- 
termination to  do  our  duty. 

A  *'  Roundabout  Paper  *'  on  the  theme  i>il 
nisi  bonum  conclude  thus : — 

**  Here  are  two  literary  men  gone  to  their 
account;  and,  iaus  Deo,  as  far  as  we  know, 
h'tB  fair  and  open  and  clean.  Here  is  do 
need  of  apologies  for  short-comings  or  expla- 
nations ot  vices  which  would  have  been  vir- 
ttMN9  but  for  unayoidaUe,  ete.  Here  are  two 
exiimples  of  men  most  differently  gifted  :  each 
pursuing  bis  calling;  each  speaking  his  truth 
as  Qod  bade  him;  each  honest  in  his  life; 
juat  and  irreproachable  in  bis  dealings ;  dear 
to  bis  friends  ;  honored  by  his  country ;  be- 
bved  at  his  fireside.  It  has  been  the  forta- 
D«ta  lot  of  both  to  give  incalculable  bappineai 
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and  delight  to  the  world,  which  thanks  them 
in  return  with  an  immense  kindliness,  respect, 
afiection.  It  may  not  be  our  chance,  brother 
soribe,  to  1)6  endowed  with  such  merit,  or  re- 
warded with  such  fame.  But  the  rewards  of 
these  men  are  rewards  paid  to  our  service. 
We  may  not  win  the  baton  or  epaulettes; 
but  God*  give  us  strength  to  guard  the  honor 
of  the  flag !  " 

The  prayer  was  granted :  ho  had  strength 
given  him  always  to  guard  the  honor  of  the 
flag ;  and  now  his  name  is  worthy  to  be  placed 
beside  the  names  of  Washington  Irving  and 
Lord  Macaulay,  as  of  one  no  whit  less  de- 
serving the  praise  of  these  noble  words. 

We  have  seen  no  satisfactory  portrait  of 
Mr.  Thackeray.  We  like  the  photographs 
better  than  the  prints :  and  we  have  an  old 
daguerreotype  of  him  without  his  spectacles, 
which  is  good  ;  but  no  photograph  can  give 
more  of  a  man  than  is  in  any  one  ordinary — 
ofWn  very  ordinary — look  of  him  ;  i^  is  only 
Sir  Joshua  and  his  brethren  who  can  paint 
a  man  liker  than  himself  Laurence's  first 
drawing  has  much  of  his  thoroughbred  look, 
but  the  head  is  too  much  tossed  up  and  vif. 
The  photograph  from  the  later  drawing  by 
the  same  hand  we  like  better :  he  is  alone, 
and  reading  with  his  book  close  up  to  his  eyes. 
This  gives  the  prodigious  size  and  solidity  of 
his  head,  and  the  sweet  mouth.  Wo  have 
not  seen  that  hv  Mr.  Watts ;  but  if  it  is  as  full 
of  power  and  delicacy  as  his  Tennyson,  it  will 
be  a  comfort. 

Though  in  no  sense  a  selfish  man,  he  had  a 
wonderful  interest  in  himself  as  an  object  of 
study,  and  nothing  could  be  more  delightful 
and  unlike  anvthing  else  than  to  listen  to  him 
on  himself,  lie  often  draws  his  own  likeness 
in  his  books.  In  the  **  Fraserians  ''  by  Mac- 
lise,  in  Eraser^  is  a  slight  sketch  of  him  in 
his  unknown  youth  ;  and  there  is  an  exces- 
sirely  funny  and  not  unlike  extravaganza  of 
him  by  Doyle  or  Leech,  in  the  Months  a  little 
short-lived  periodical,  edited  by  AlbertSmith. 
He  is  represented  lecturing,  when  certainly 
be  looked  his  best.  We  give  below  what  is 
like  him  in  face  as  well  as  in  more.     The 


tired,  young,  kindly  wag  is  sitting  and  look- 
ing into  space,  his  mask  and  bis  je8ter*8  xod 
lying  idly  on  his  knees. 

The  foregoing  estimate  of  his  geniaa  must 
stand  instead  of  any  special  portraiture  of  Uw 
man.     Yet  we  would  mention  two  leading 
traits  of  character,  traceable,  to  a  large  d- 
tent,  in  his  works,  though  finding  no  appio- 
priate  place  in  a  literary  criticism  of  them. 
One  was  the  deep,  steady  melancholy  of  hk 
nature.    He  was  fond  of  telling  how  on  one 
occasion,  at  Paris,  he  found  himself  in  a  great 
crowded  salon ;  and  looking  from  the  one  end 
across  the  sea  of  heads,  being  in  Swift's  place 
of  calm  in  a  crowd,*  he  saw  at  the  other  end 
a  strange  visage,  staring  at  him  with  an  ex- 
pression of  comical  woebegonencss.     Afler  a 
little,  he  found  that  this  rueful  being  WM 
himself  in  the  mirror.     He  was  not,  indeed, 
morose.     He  was  alive  to,  and  thankful  for, 
every-day  blessings,  great  and  small :  for  the 
happiness  of  home,  for  friendship,  for  wit  and 
music,  for  beauty  of  all  kinds,  for  the  pleaa- 
ures  of  the  **  faithful  old  gold   pen,"  now 
running  into  some  felicitous  expression,  now 
playing  itself  into  some  droll  initial  letter ; 
nay,  even  for  the  creature  comforts.     But  hia 
persistent  state,  especially  for  the  later  half 
of  his  life,  was  profoundly  mome — there  is 
no  other  word  for  it.     This  arose  in  part  from 
temperament,  from  a  quick  sense  of  the  little- 
ness and  wretchedness  of  mankind.     His  keen 
perception  of  the  meanness  and  vulgaritj  of 
the  realities  around  him  contrasted  with  the 
ideal  present  to  his  mind  conld  produce  no 
other  cficct.    This  feeling,  embittered  hj  dis- 
appointment, acting  on  a  harsh  and  sa?age 
nature,  ended  in  the  saeva  indtgnatio  of  Swift ; 
acting  on  the  kindly  and  too  sensitive  nature 
of  Mr.  Thackeray,  it  led  only  to  compassion* 
ate  sadness.     In  part,  too,  this  melancholy 
was-  the  result  of  private  calamities.    He  al- 
ludes to  these  often  in  his  writings,  and  a 
knowledge  that  his  sorrows  were  great  is  ne- 
cessary to  the  perfect  appreciation  of  mooh  of 
his  deepest  pathos.     We  allude  to  them  here, 
painful  as  the  subject  is,  mainly  because  they 
have  given  rise  to  stories— some  quite  aDtme« 
some  even  cruelly  injurious.    The  loss  of  his 
second  child  in  infancy  was  always  an  abid- 
ing sorrow— described  in  the  ♦*  Hoggarty  Dia- 
mond,'* in  a  passage  of  surpassing  tenderness, 
too  sacred  to  be  si'Tcred  from  its  context.    A 
yet  keener  and  more  oovstantly  present  afllic- 
•  «  As  Inch  or  two  abovo  it" 
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tioD  was  the  illness  of  his  wife.    He  mar-] 
ried  her  in  Paris  when  he  was  **  mewing  his 
mighty  youth,"  preparing  for  the  great  ca- 
reer which  awaited  him.     One  likes  to  think 
on  these  early  days  of  happiness,  when  he 
could  draw  and  write  with  that  loved  com* 
panion  hy  his  side :  he  has  himself  sketched 
the  picture :  '*  The  humblest  painter,  be  he 
ever  so  poor,  may  have  a  friend  watching  at 
his  easel,  or  a  gentle  wife  sitting  by  with  her  I 
work  in  her  lap,  and  with  fond  smiles,  or  I 
talk,  or  silence,  cheering  his  labors.*'    After 
some  years    of   marriage,  Mrs.   Thackeray 
caught  a  fever,  brought  on  by  imprudent  ex- 
posure at  a  time  when  the  effepts  of  such  ail- ' 
ments  are  more  than  usually  lasting  both  on  ; 
the  system  and  the  nerves.     She  never  after- 
ward recovered  so  as  to  be  able  to  be  with 
her  husband  and  children.     But  she  ha^  been 
from  the  6rst  intrusted  to  the  good  offices  of 
a  kind  family,  tenderly  cared  for,  surrounded 
with  every  comfort  by  his  unwearied  afiec- 
tion.     The  beautiful  lines  in  the  ballad  of 
the  *'  Bouillabaisse  "  are  well  known  : — 

*'  Ah  me  !  how  quick  the  days  are  flitting  ! 

I  mind  me  of  a  time  that's  gone. 
When  here  Vd  sit  as  now  I*m  sitting. 

In  this  same  place — but  not  alone. 
A  fair  young  form  was  nestled  near  me, 

A  d^,  dear  face  looked  fondly  up. 
And  sweetly  spoke  and  smiled  to  cheer  me, 

— There's  no  one  now  to  share  my  cup.*' 

In  one  of  the  latest  **  Roundabouts  *'  we  have 
this  touching  confession  :  **  I  own  for  my  part 
that,  in  reading  pages  which  this  hand  penned 
formerly,  I  often  lose  sight  of  the  text  under 
my  eyes.  It  is  not  the  words  I  see ;  but  thai 
past  day;  that  bygone  page  of  life's  his- 
tory ;  that  tragedy,  comedy  it  may  be,  which 
our  little  home-company  was  enacting ;  that 
merry-making  which  we  shared ;  that  funeral 
which  we  followed  ;  that  bitter,  bitter  grief 
which  we  buried."  But  all  who  knew  him 
know  well,  and  love  to  recall,  how  tliesc  sor- 
rows were  soothed  and  bis  home  made  a  place 
of  happiness  by  his  ^wo  daughters  and  his 
mother,  who  were  his  perpetual  companions, 
delights,  and  blessings,  and  whose  feeling 
of  ioestimable  loss  now  will  be  best  borne  and 
comforted  by  remembering  how  they  w^re 
everything  to  him,  as  be  was  to  th«os. 

His  sense  of  a  higfaer  Power,  bis  levt rmee 
aDd  godly  fear,  is  felt  more  ibao  repressed— 
as  indeed  it  inaiDly  should  always  be— in 
ereiythiDg  he  wrote.  It  comes  out  at  tiaiee 
quite  soddei|]y»  and  ftqps  at  oiiQs»,iii  its  full 
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strength.  We  eould  readily  give  many  in- 
stances of  this.  One  we  give,  as  it  oconrs 
very  early,  when  he  was  probably  little  more 
than  eix-and-twenty ;  it  is  from  the  paper, 
**  Madame  Sand  and  the  New  Apocalypse." 
Referring  to  Henri  Heine's  frightful  words, 
♦•  Dieu  qui  se  meurif^*  •*  Dieu  est  mort,**  and 
to  the  wild  godlessness  of  Spiridion^  he  thas 
bursts  out :  **  O  awful,  awful  name  of  Qod! 
Light  unbearable  !  mystery  unfathomable  ! 
vastness  immeasurable  !  Who  are  these  who 
come  forward  to  explain  the  mystery,  and 
gaze  unblinking  into  the  depths  of  the  light, 
and  measure  the  immeasurable  vastness  to  a 
hair?  O  name  that  God's  people  of  old  did 
fear  to  utter !  0  light  that  God's  prophet 
would  have  perished,  had  he  seen  !  who  are 
these  now  so  familiar  with  it  ?  "  In  ordinary 
intercourse  the  same  sudden  **Te  Deum^* 
would  occur,  always  brief  and  intense,  like 
lightning  from  a  cloudless  heaven  ;  he  seemed 
almost  ashamed — not  of  it,  but  of  his  giving 
it  expression. 

We  cannot  resist  here  recalling  one  Sunday 
evening  in  December,  when  he  was  walking 
with  two  friends  along  the  Dean  road,  to  the 
west  of  Edinburgh—- one  of  the  noblest  outlets 
to  any  city.  It  was  a  lovely  evening,  such 
a  sr  nset  as  one  never  forgets ;  a  rich  dark 
bar  of  cloud  hovered  over  the  sun,  goinff 
down  behind  the  Highland  hills,  lying  bathea 
in  amethystine  bloom ;  between  this  clood 
and  the  hills  there  was  a  narrow  slip  of  the 
pure  ether,  of  a  tender  cowslip  color,  lucid, 
and  as  if  it  were  the  very  body  of  heaven  in 
its  clearness  ;  every  object  standing  out  as  if 
etched  upon  the  sky.  The  north-west  end  of 
Corsturphine  Hill,  with  its  trees  and  rocks, 
lay  in  the  heart  of  this  pure  radiance,  and 
there  a  wooden  crane,  useo  in  the  quarry  be- 
low, was  so  placed  as  to  assume  the  figure  of 
a  cross ;  there  it  was,  unmistakable,  lifted 
up  against  the  crystalline  sky.  All  three 
gazed  nt  it  silently.  As  they  gazed,  he  gave 
utterance  in  a  tremulous,  gentle,  and  rapid 
voice,  to  what  all  were  feeling,  in  the  word 
*«  Calvary  !  "  The  friends  walked  on  in  si- 
lence, and  then  turned  to  other  things.  All 
that  evening  he  was  very  gentle  and  serious, 
speaking,  as  he  seldom  did,  of  divine  things, 
— of  dt^th,  of  sin,  of  eternity,  of  salvation ; 
expressing  his  simple  fiikith  in  God  and  in  his 
Saviour. 

There  is  a  JMnce  at  the  close  of  the 
**  Roundabout  Paper^*  No.  zxiii.,  De  Fhubus^ 
in  which  a  asose  of  |he  ebb  of  life  is  very 
marked  ;  the  whole  paper  is  like  a  soliloquy. 
h  opens  with  a  diMriag  of  Mr.  Punoh,  with 
unuaueHy  mild  cje,  retiring  for  the  night; 
bo  is  putting  out  his  high-heeled  shoes,  and 
before  disappearing,  gives  a  wistful  look  into 
tke  panic*t  «•  if  biddiDg  it  and  all  else  good- 
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nigbt.  lie  will  be  in  bed,  his  candle  out,  and 
in  darkness,  in  five  minutes,  and  his  shoes 
found  next  morning  at  his  door,  the  little  po- 
tenUite  all  the  while  in  his  final  sleep.  The 
whole  paper  is  worth  the  most  careful  study  ; 
it  reveals  not  a  little  of  his  real  nature,  and 
unfolds  very  curiously  the  secret  of  his  work, 
the  vitality  and  abiding  power  of  his  own 
creations ;  how  he  **  invented  a  certain  Cos- 
fiffan,  out  of  scraps,  heel-taps,  odds  and  ends 
of  characters,"  and  met  the  original  the 
other  day,  without  surprise,  in  a  tavern  par- 
lor. The  following  is  beantiful :  •»  Years 
ago  I  had  a  quarrel  with  a  certain  well-known 
person  (I  believed  a  statement  regarding  him 
which  his  friends  imparted  to  me,  and  which 
turned  out  to  bequite  incorrect) .  To  bis  dying 
day  that  quarrel  was  never  quite  made  up. 
1  said  to  his  brother,  *  Why  is  your  brother's 
Houl  still  dark  against  me  ?  It  is  I  who  ought 
to  be  angry  and  unforgiving^  for  I  was  in  the 
wrong,  ^  "  Odisse  quern  luueris  was  never 
better  contravened.  But  what  we  chiefly  re- 
fer to  now  is  the  profound  pensiveness  of  the 
following  strain,  as  if  written  with  a  present- 
iment of  what  was  not  very  far  off:  *»  Another 
Finis  written  ;  another  milestone  on  this  jour- 
ney from  birth  to  the  next  world.  Sure  it 
is  a  subject  for  solemn  cogitation.  Shall  we 
continue  this  story-telling  business,  and  be 
voluble  to  the  end  of  our  age?"  »*  Will  it 
not  be  presently  time,  0  prattler,  to  hold 
your  tongue?  "     And  thus  be  ends  : — 

♦*  Oh,  the  sad  old  pages,  the  dull  old  pages  ! 
Oh,  the  cares,  the  ennui,  the  squabbles,  the 
repetitions,  the  old  conversations  over  and 
over  again  !  But  now  and  again  a  kind 
thought  is  recalled,  and  now  and  again  a  dear 
memory.  Yet  a  few  chapters  more,  and  then 
the  last;  after  which,  behold  Finis  itself 
comes  to  an  end,  and  the  Infinite  begins." 

He  sent  the  proof  of  this  paper  to  his  '*  dear 
neighbors,"  in  Onslow  Square,  to  whom  he 
owed  so  much  almost  daily  pleasure,  with  his 
corrections,  the  whole  of  the  last  paragraph 
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then  the  last,  and  then  behold  Finis  itsdf 
coming  to  an  end  and  the  Infinite  begin- 
ning!" 

How  like  music  this — like  one  trying  tho 
same  air  in  different  ways  ;  as  it  were,  search* 
ing  out  and  sounding  all  its  depths.  **  The 
dear,  the  brief,  the  forever  remembered ;  '* 
these  are  like  a  bar  out  of  Beethoven,  deep, 
and  melancholy  as  the  sea !  He  had  been 
suffering  on  Sunday  from  an  old  and  croel 
enemy.  He  fixed  with  his  friend  and  surgecm 
to  come  again  on  Tuesday  ;  but  with  tfiat 
dread  of  anticipated  pain,  which  is  a  common 
condition  of  sensibility  and  genius,  he  pat 
him  off  with  a  note  from  **  yours  unfe^ithfufly, 
W.  M.  T."  He  went  out  on  Wednesday  for 
a  little,  and  came  home  at  ten.  He  Trent  to 
his  room  suffering  much,  but  declining  his 
man's  ofier  to  sit  with  him.  He  hated  to 
make  others  suffer.  He  was  heard  moving, 
as  if  in  pain,  about  twelve,  on  the  eve  of 

•*  That  the  happy  moniy 
Wherein  the  Son  of  heaven's  eternal  King, 

Of  wedded  maid,  and  virgin-mother  bom. 
Our  great  redemption  from  above  did  bring.'* 
Then  all  was' quiet,  and  then  he  must  havo 
died — in  a  moment.  Next  morning  his  man 
went  in,  and  opening  the  windows  found  his 
master  dead,  his  arms  behind  his  head,  as  if 
he  had  tried  to  take  one  more  breath.  We 
think  of  him  as  of  our  Chalmers :  found  dead 
in  like  manner;  the  same  childlike,  un- 
spoiled, open  face ;  tho  same  gentle  mouth  ; 
the  same  spaciousness  and  softness  of  nature ; 
the  same  look  of  power.  What  a  thing  to 
think  of, — his  lying  there  alone  in  the  dark, 
in  the  midst  of  his  own  mighty  London  ;  his 
mother  and  his  daughters  aslei^,  and,  it  may 
be,  dreaming  of  his  g(x)dncss.  God  help  them, 
and  us  all !  What  would  become  of  us,  stum- 
bling along  this  our  path  of  life,  if  we  could 
not,  at  our  utmost  need,  stay  ourselves  oo 
him? 

Lonz  years  of  sorrow,  labor,  and  pain  had 
killed  him  before  bis  time.  It  was  found  af- 
ter death  how  little  life  he  had  to  live.     He 


in  manuscript,  and  above  a  first  sketch  of  it 

also  in  MS.,  which  is  fuller  and  more  impas-  looked  always  fresh  with  that  abounding  sil- 

sioned.     His  fear  of  *»  enthusiastic  writing  "  very  ^air,  and  his  young,  almost  infantine 

had  led  him,  we  think,  to  sacrifice  something  face*  l>ut  he  was  worn  to  a  shadow,  and^his 


of  the  sacred  power  of  his  first  words,  which 
we  give  with  its  interlineations : — 

**  Another  Finis,  another  slice  of  life  which 
Tcmpus  cdax  has  devoured  !     And  I  may  have 
to  write  tho  word  once  or  twice  perhaps,  and 
then  an  end  of  Ends.     Jlai^  io  over  and  In 
flnitD  beginning .    0 h ,  the  troubles,  the  cares , 

the  ennui,  the  0SPi|>tisati9ii,  the  repetitions, 
the  old  conversations  over  and  over  again, 
and  liereand  there  and  oh,  the  delightful  pas- 
sages, the  dear,  the  brief,  the  forever  remem- 
bered !    And  tiwB  A  few  chapters  more,  and 


hands  wasted  as  if  by  eighty  years.  With 
him  it  is  the  end  of  £nds ;  finite  is  over,  and 
infinite  begun.  What  we  all  felt  and  feel  oaa 
never  be  so  well  expressed  as  in  his  own  words 
of  sorrow  for  the  early  death  of  Charles  Bal> 
ler— 

*•  Who  knows  the  inscrutable  design? 

Blest  be  He  who  took  and  gave ! 
Why  should  your  mother,  Charles,  not  i 

Be  weeping  at  her  darling's  grave? 

We  bow  to  Heaven  that  willed  it  so. 

That  darkly  rules  the  fate  of  all. 

That  sends  the  respite  or  the  blow, 

That*B  fires  to  give,  or  to  reoalL" 
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From  The  Satardfty  Reriew. 
PROFESSORS. 
The  Scbleewig-Holstein  question  has  raised 
a  good  many  cries  against  a  great  yariety  of 
people,  and  one  of  the  cries  it  has  raised  has 
been  against  Professors.  It  has  been  said  face- 
tiously that  only  one  person  ever  got  to  the 
bottom  of  the  question,  and  he  was  a  German 
Professor,  who  immediately  went  mad.  It 
lias  also  been  said  more  seriously  that  the 
whole  movement  in  Germany  has  been  got  up 
by  the  Professors,  and  that  it  is  only  because 
a  set  of  unpractical  recluses  have  poured  forth 
a  mass  of  rubbish  in  uncouth  involved  Mn- 
tencee  amidst  the  fumes  of  the  tobacoo-smoke 
with  which  they  habitually  confuse  their  nat- 
urally muddled  heads,  and  have  thus  bewil- 
dered  their  countrymen  into  an  unreal  tran- 
scendental enthusiasm,  that  there  has  been 
any  Schleswig-IIolstein  question  at  all.  In 
this  country  scarcely  any  one  has  offered  an 
explicit  defence  and  exposition  of  Aie  German 
views  except  Professor  Max  Miiller ;  :uid  af 
him,  also,  it  is  said  that  he  is  a  Professor,  anda 
German  Profossor,  and  therefore  ipso  facto  in- 
capable of  understanding  any  political  ques- 
tion in  the  sensible,  practical  way  in  which 
Englishmen  understand  it.  It  may,  thcrefbre, 
be  not  uninteresting  to  inquire  what  the  value 
of  the  opinions  of  Professors  is  likely  to  be  on 
any  subject  of  living  and  present  interest, 
and  it  will  probably  bo  found  by  any  one 
who  makes  the  inquiry  that,  although  the 
opinions  of  Professors  are  often  not  much 
better  than  the  opinions  of  other  people, 
they  are  at  least  not  much  worse.  And, 
6cBt  of  all,  we  may  surely  get  rid  of  the  ob- 
jection to  German  Professors  that  they  talk 
German.  To  Englishmen  and  Frenchmen, 
German  seems  a  cumbrous  and  involved  lan- 
guage, and  Germans  habitually  use  terms  ()or- 
rowed  from  a  diflbrent  philosophical  system 
from  that  which  Locke  has  made  familiar  to 
Englishmen.  But  if  a  German  is  to  be  al- 
lowed to  think  at  all,  he  roust,  it  would  seem, 
be  expected  to  put  his  thoughts  in  a  German 
way,  to  frame  cumbrous  sentences,  and  to  use 
the  philosophical  terms  familiar  to  him.  It 
is  too  readily  taken  for  granted  in  England 
that  an  opinion,  stated  in  the  manner  natural 
to  any  cootinental  nation,  is  absurd  because 
it  is  not  stated  as  an  Englishman  woufd  state 
it.  When  a  member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons attempted  to  explain  the  grounds  on 
which  some  of  the  feelings  of  the  Germans 
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about  the  Difchies  might  be  defended,  the 
Spectator,  which  is  ordinarily  above  feeble 
political  jokes,  thought  it  a  sufficient  refu- 
tation of  the  argument  to  clothe  it  in  the  form 
which  it  might  have  assumed  if  its  statement 
had  been  very  literally  translated  from  a  Ger- 
man original.  We  may  also  get  rid  of  the 
great  tobacco-fume  argument,  unless  it  is  se- 
riously meant  that  true  philosophy  is  only 
compatible  with  the  consumption  of  tobeooo 
that  has  paid  duty  to  the  English  Govern- 
ment. What  remains  is  that  certain  political 
opinions  are  held  in  Germany,  just  as  opin- 
ions of  all  sorts  are  held  in  England,  by  a 
number  of  educated  men  who  are  out  of  the 
circle  of  the  official  class,  who  live  a  life  of 
comparative  seclusion,  who  have  plenty  of 
leisure  to  form  and  vent  their  opinions,  and 
whose  main  attention  is  given  to  matters  of 
permanent  rather  than  temporary  interest. 
And  the  question  is,  whether  the  opinions 
of  such  persons  on  passing  events  are  presum- 
ably foolish. 

In  the  Grst  place,  it  is  objected  that  Pro- 
fessors— living  out  of  the  world,  and  in  a  nar- 
row and  quiet  circle — have  not  got  the  popu- 
lar fibre,  do  not  know  what  the  masses  around 
them  think  and  feel,  have  none  of  tho  fervor 
and  enthusiasm  of  the  people,  and  are,  there- 
fore, incapable  of  seeing  what  a  nation  wants. 
It  is,  we  think,  quite  true  that,  in  somo  iiir 
stances,  there  is  a  contrast  of  this  sort  between 
the  position  of  Professors  and  that  of  persons 
in  more  direct  communication  with  the  bulk 
of  half-educated  or  uneducated  people.  In 
^me  points  of  view,  the  contrast  is  unfavor- 
able to  the  Professors,  but  in  others  it  is  fa- 
vorable. Lord  Shaftesbury,  for  example, 
complained  of  the  iyranny  of  Professors,  and 
he  was  svidently  right  in  one  way.  He  wanted 
a  general,  popular,  ardent,  unreflecting  move- 
ment toward  what  he  considered  right ;  and, 
9o  far  as  such  %  movement  produces  good,  it 
is  a  hindrance  to  that  good  that  persons  ae- 
qusinted  with  theology,  whom  lie  termed 
Professors,  should  interrupt  the  swing  and 
force  of  the  movement  by  questioning  whether 
the  premises  an  which  the  whole  line  of  ac- 
tion professed  to  be  based  were  really  true. 
It  is  most  discouraging  that,  when  a  zealous 
and  active  man  has  got  together  a  following 
of  Sunday-school  teachers  and  seholars,  bub- 
isters,  clergymen,  beadles.  Young  Ohristiane, 
Bands  of  Hope,  members  of  Parliament,  bank* 
ers,  ind  the  little  ohUdren  who  6gare  in  tracts, 
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all  ready  to  fling,  preach,  rehearse,  inculcate, 
profese,  subaoribe  to,  and  ewear  by,  a  &Torite 
doctrine,  then  an  educated  person  with  a 
peetileot  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Hebrew 
should  start  the  irrelevant  but  disheartening 
inquiry  whether  this  doctrine  is  true  or  not. 
And  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  men  of 
thought,  accustomed  to  secluded  lives,  are 
often  bad  judges  of  what  can  be  done  in  ac- 
tion, cannot  keep  steady  to  a  point,  and  over- 
rate difficulties.  But  that  Professors  are 
universally,  or  even  generally,  on  the  unpop- 
ular side,  and  stand  aloof  from  the  nation  to 
which  they  belong,  is  a  very  strong  assump- 
tion. In  Germany,  it  may  at  least  be  said 
for  the  Professors  that  the  nation  is  as  mad 
as  they  are,  and  that,  if  all  the  movement  has 
come  from  their  muddled  brains,  they  have 
at  least  managed  to  stir  the  popular  mind  to 
its  depths,  and  to  carry  conviction  to  a  great 
majority  of  Germans,  although  they  had  the 
disadvantage  of  addressing  their  auditors  in 
their  native  language.  Professor  Muller,  too, 
used  some  arguments  which  were  not  very 
satisfactory  to  Englishmen ;  but  they  were 
not  satisfactory  for  the  precise  reason  that 
they  were  thoroughly  Gorman  arguments  and 
not  accommodated  to  our  history.  When  he 
spoke  of  a  small  sovereign  having  a  sacred  and 
divine  right  to  ascend  a  ducal  throne,  like  the 
right  of  a  private  heir  to  occupy  his  paternal 
acres,  he  v^as  addressing  in  vain  a  nation 
that  owes  its  liberty  and  prosperity  to  having 
sent  its  legitimate  sovereigns  into  poverty  and 
exile ;  but  be  vras  employing  to  argument 
that  would  go  straight  to  German  hearts,  and 
bis  mistake,  such  as  it  vras,  arose  from  his 
being  too  much  imbued  with  the  notions 
popular  in  his  own  country. 

The  opinions  current  in  the  tiro  English 
universities  affi)rd  as  good  a  standard  of 
the  opinions  of  Professors  as  could  bs 
finmd.  For  it  is  impossible  to  say  that  Ger- 
man Professors  are  more  unlike  Germans, 
or  French  Professors  more  unlike  Frenchmen, 
than  the  resident  Fellows  and  Tutors  of  an 
English  university  are  unlike  EnglisluBen, 
Diffeienoes  exist  in  all  three  instances;  but 
they  are  not  difierenoes  which  erect  profes- 
sorial opinions  into  a  class  by  themselves. 
The  conversation  of  Fellovrs  and  Xuton  of 
ooUsges  is  not  generally  lively ;  but  then  tbs 
oonvecsation  of  all  ssteof  men  who  meet  mmj 
daj  ii  apt  to  be  doll.     It  must  alss  ba  ii»- 


membered  that  the  members  of  a  small  drde 
are  naturally  jealous  and  suspicious  of  each 
other,  and  that  those  who  are  afraid  of  tbeir 
circle  are  apt  to  express  thraiisdves  with  on-' 
due  timidity,  while  those  who  rise  saperior 
to  this  temptation  have  the  air  of  having  woo 
a  victory  and  of  knowing  that  they  have  won 
it.  The  opinions  of  Professors  are  Uierefcnne 
apt  to  be  either  tame  and  colorless,  or  else  too 
positive,  fierce,  and  arbitrary.  But  then 
both  these  errors  represent  something  that  is 
good,  and  the  good  they  represent  makes  it- 
self felt  in  the  opinions  of  Professors  when 
looked  at  in  a  mass.  The  timidity  and  hesi- 
tation of  some  Professors,  although  oflen 
springing  from  nothing  better  than  personal 
weakness,  sometimes  proceeds  from  that  re- 
luctance to  pronounce  decisively,  which  all 
persons  feel  who  have  inquired  deeply,  who 
have  set  the  complexity  of  great  political  and 
social  problems  fairly  before  them,  and  see 
how  nicelylbalanced  any  expression  of  opin- 
ion ought  to  be.  There  is  one  thing  which 
no  one  can  refuse  to  see  in  oniversityond 
professorial  society,  and  that  is  a  proper  ap- 
preciation of  the  difficulty  of  things.  This 
has  even  led  to  many  faults  of  character  and 
manner,  and  more  especially  to  that  gentle- 
manly habit  of  bland  whispers,  accompanied 
by  a  smile,  which  is  so  truly  excruciating. 
If,  however,  we  look  to  general  results  and 
not  to  the  manners  of  individuals,  it  is  a  great 
thing  that  there  should  be  in  English  societj 
a  centre  of  thought  where  the  weight  and 
burden  of  judging  is  profoundly  felt,  and 
where  the  necessity  of  reservations,  of  guarded 
and  tentative  judf^nents,  of  looking  to  remote 
consequences  and  to  indirect  modes  of  action 
and  influence,  is  thoroughly  acknowledged. 
But  Professors  are  not  all  of  one  sort,  and 
when  they  are  not  timid,  dubitative,  and 
guarded,  they  are  often  rash  and  vehement. 
They  chafe  at  the  bands  in  which  their  ool* 
leagues  are  content  to  live,  and  th^  proclaim 
their  liberty  by  bold  assertions  and  hasardooa 
opinions.  Very  often  the  opinions  they  utter 
under  the  pressure  of  such  feolingB  aie  no4 
worth  much,  are  formed  on  imperfect  data, 
and  are  wholly  unpractical.  But  at  least 
these  opinions  come  from  independent  and 
honest  minds,  and  this  is  a  great  thing. 
There  is  Ufe  and  activity,  and  a  general  tsn- 
dsooy  to  keep  moving  forward,  wherever 
there  is  this  personal  fearlessness  and  this 
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disregard  of  personal  losses  and  saorifiees  in 
order  to  promote  a  cause  which  has  thoroughly 
enlisted  the  sympathies  of  its  adherents. 

Then,  again,  if  the  worth  of  the  opinions 
of  Professors  is  to  he  rightly  valued,  it  must 
be  clearly  understood  whose  are  the  opinions 
that  are  likely  to  be  better.  A  Professor  may 
make  great  mistakes,  and  be  too  argumenta- 
tive or  dubitative,  or  too  peremptory  and  rash 
in  the  judgments  he  passes,  but,  at  the  very 
least,  his  opinions  are  as  likely  to  be  right 
as  those  of  his  baker  or  his  butcher.  And  if 
they  are  better  than  the  opinions  of  his  local 
butcher  or  baker,  they  are  not  likely  to  be 
inferior  to  those  of  bakers  and  butchers  else- 
where. We  may  go  a  step  further,  and  say 
that  they  are  as  likely  to  bo  right  as  the  opin- 
ions of  most  professional  persons.  What 
does  a  country  doctor  or  attorney  know  of 
the  Schleswig-Uolstein  question  that  a  Pro- 
fessor should  not  feel  the  hope  of  rivalling 
him  ?  Even  in  Germany,  where  Professors 
are  so  numerous  and  of  so  many  different 
grades,  the  Professor  is  at  least  as  good  a 
man  for  a  political  opinion  as  most  of  his 
neighbors.  He  does  not  talk  more  hopeless 
and  confused  German  than  they  do,  and  his 
pipes  are  not  more  numerous  or  powerful. 
It  is  true  that  there  are  persons  who  are  more 
qualified  to  give  a  sound  opinion  on  political 
questions  than  Professors  generally  arc,  but 
then  these  persons  are  few.  Those  who  have 
the  advantage  of  being  concerned  in  the  actual 
administration  of  affiiirs,  who  arc  obliged  to 
think  carefully  before  they  act,  because  their 
mistakes  are  followed  generally  by  such  quick 
ictribution,  who  have  access  to  the  best  and 
most  recent  information,  and  who  have  that 
appreciation  of  their  position  forced  upon 
them  which  comes  from  constant  intercourse 
with  the  leading  men  of  other  nations,  have 
special  opportunities  for  judging  not  only 
what  it  is  desirable,  but  what  it  b  possible 
to  do.  Those,  again,  who  make  it  their  busi- 
ness to  vratchand  oritioise  the  condnot  of  gov- 
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emments,  who  are  in  the  constant  habit  of 
writing  on  political  questions,  and  who  know 
that  if  they  are  negligent,  or  ignorant,  or 
confused,  or  reckless  in  their  criticism,  they 
will  at  once  fail  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the 
educated  public  for  whom  they  write  or  to 
whom  they  spenk,  have  the  advantage  over 
Professors  of  doing  systematically,  and  as  a 
matter  of  business,  what  the  Professors  do 
occasionally,  by  fits  and  starts,  and  at  their 
own  pure  pleasure.  Even  then  it  must  be 
allowed  that  Professors — that  is,  educated 
men  living  in  a  society  that  is  not  the  official 
and  governing  society  of  a  capital,  and  is  not 
immediately  connected  with  such  a  circle — 
have  the  superiority  which  greater  freedom 
and  independence,  and  less  necessity  of  passing 
some  sort  of  judgment  quickly  on  everything 
that  comes  up,  cannot  fail  to  give.  Profes- 
sors are  at  liberty  to  make  ten  hazardous  shots 
at  truth,  where  men  more  closely  bound 
up  with  the  actual  course  of  government  are 
afraid  to  make  any,  and  of  these  hazardous 
shots  one  in  ten  may  hit  the  mark.  But  as 
a  general  role,  and  with  reference  to  the  great 
majority  of  political  subjects,  the  opinion  of 
a  leading  member  of  Parliament,  or  of  those 
enjoying  his  intimate  acquaintance,  or  of  per- 
sons qualified  by  position  and  natural  gifts 
and  habit  to  pass  a  judgment  whether  in  the 
field  of  journalism  or  elsewhere,  have  a  better 
and  more  accurate  opinion  than  Professors 
ordinarily  have.  This  is  saying  nothing  more 
than  that  persons  who  stick  to  a  trade  as 
professionals  are  ordinarily  superior  to  ama- 
teurs. But  among  amateurs — among  the  out- 
siders of  political  life— few  persons  have  such 
good  pretensions  to  form  opinions  worth  lis- 
tening to  and  seriously  discussing  as  those 
who  approach  the  consideration  of  the  more 
important  events  of  the  day  with  education 
to  guide  them,  with  leisure  for  ample  con- 
sideration, and  with  no  strong  personal  bias 
and  no  prospect  of  immediate  gain  or  loss  tb 
influence  their  decisions. 
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l^m  The  Spectator,  6  March. 
THE  RECONSTRUCTION  OF  SOCIETY  IN 
LOUISIANA, 

This  war,  if  it  lasts  much  longer,  will  have 
one  compensation.  It  will  give  to  North 
America  a  generation  of  statesmen.  Nothing 
has  been  more  remarkable  throughout  its 
course  than  the  way  in  which  the  somewhat 
gelatinous  intellect  of  the  men  of  the  North- 
ern States,  soft  because  never  annealed  by 
irresistible  external  pressure,  has  been  gracT- 
t  ually  hardening — acquiring,  as  it  were,  bone 
and  substance,  and  sharp,  almost  angular, 
definition.  We  do  not  despair,  should  it  last 
six  years,  of  finding  an  American  who  doubts 
whether  the  Constitution  came  down  from 
heaven  ready  engrossed,  who  can  understand 
principles  as  well  as  the  verdicts  of  the  Su- 
premo Court,  who  perceives  that  the  argu- 
ment »*  our  people  feel "  is  not  precisely 
equivalent  to  moral  law.  Abraham  Lincoln's 
proclamations,  rough-hewn  as  they  still  are 
m  thought,  and  wholly  unshapen  in  form,  arc 
beginning  to  have  in  them  a  Quality  apart 
from  the.  sturdy  uprightness  which  was  al- 
ways there,  one  which,  if  it  were  but  a  little 
more  polished  in  expression,  all  England 
would  recognize  as  statesmanship.  Mr.  Sew- 
ard, of  course,  is  untcachable,  for  oi)position 
though  it  elicits  cannot  impart  capacity ;  but 
Mr.  Welles,  though  be  has  not  built  a  Witr- 
rior,  lias  organized  the  blockade  of  three  thou- 
sand miles  of  coast,  and  mosquito  fleets  which 
control  ten  thousand  miles  of  river;  Mr. 
Stanton,  though  not  a  Carnot,  keeps  half  a 
million  of  soldiers  well  armed,  well  fed,  and 
well  contented ;  and  Mr.  Chase,  though  not 
a  heaven-born  financier,  has  induced  a  people 
impatient  of  taxes  to  double  their  taxation, 
to  contemplate  quadrupling  it,  to  bear  with 
an  inconvertible  paper  currency,  to  run  up  a 
national  debt  equal  to  that  of  France,  and  to 
distribute  that  debt  in  morsels  so  small  that 
a  proposal  to  repudiate  would  provoke  a  civil 
war.  In  1858  there  was  not  a  man  in  the 
Union  outside  the  little  circle  of  Southern 
leaders  who  really  knew  what  **  government " 
meant,  who  had  ever  considered  for  ten  min- 
utes how  to  hold  down  a  hostile  population, 
or  what  manner  of  resources  a  great  war 
would  require,  or  in  what  way  opinion  could 
be  made  an  armed  as  well  as  an  executive 
force.  Even  EngliHlimen  can  now  check  ofi^a 
dozen  such  men  upon  their  fingers,  and  Eng- 
lishmen naturally  miss  all  but  those  few  lead- 
era  who  have  enjoyed  opportunities  of  touch- 
ing the  national  imagination.  The  scores  of 
generals,  governors,  conimissioners,  and  poli- 
ticians, who  are  learning  in  the  old  States,  in 
the  West,  in  the  Border  Land,  and  on  the 
Southern  coast,  the  difficult  lesson  of  admin- 
istration among  a  people  not  ail  of  one  mind, 


who  are  holding  unruly  States,  levying 
scripts  among  men  of  hostile  opinions,  organ- 
izing frontier  clans. — for  opinion  can  create  a 
clan  as  well  as  pedigree, — feeding  armies  who 
outnumber  the  population,  arming  whole jpop- 
ulations  without  money,  and  building  fleets 
without  trained  artificers — these  men  escape, 
of  course,  English  attention.  How  is  any 
one  of  us  all,  unless  he  happens  to  his  misfor- 
tune to  think  a  black  a  human  being,  or  to 
imagine  that  a  Yankee  can  be  saved,  or  to 
believe  it  possible  that  politics  may  exist  west 
of  long.  11  degs.,  or  to  be  subject  to  some 
fanaticism  of  the  same  kind,  to  leave  the 
Times  and  the  share  list  and  Professor  Max 
Miiller,  end  study  what  General  Saxton  is 
doing  in  the  Carolinian  swamps,  or  note  what 
progress  has  been  made  in  turning  the  right 
oank  of  the  Mississippi  into  a  region  habita- 
ble by  men  who  do  not  wear  revolvers?  Still 
a  few  men  are  visible  even  to  English  eyes 
who  are  becoming  entitled  to  rank  among 
statesmen,  and  one  of  the  very  first  among 
them  is  the  officer  in  command  in  Louisiana. 
We  never  remember  to  have  read — this 
generation  most  certainly  has  never  seen — a 
document  more  remarkable  than  the  order  bj 
which  General  Banks  revolutionizes  the  so- 
cial arrangements  of  the  great  State  of  Louisi- 
ana. It  contains  one  clause  of  which  we  most 
cordially  disapprove,  as  at  once  futile  and  ty- 
rannical, and  two  or  three  more  the  expediency 
of  which  we  seriously  doubt,  and  it  is  written 
throughout  in  that  vile  semi-literary  style, 
full  of  talk  about  *'  the  yellow  harvest  wav- 
ing over  the  crimson  field,"  which  we  aban- 
doned when  we  gave  up  knee^reeches  and  col- 
ored raiment.  But  apart  from  the  one  evil 
clause,  and  the  blemishes  which  are  purely  of 
form,  it  is  an  order  of  which  the  bold<»t 
statesmen  in  Europe  might  well  feel  proud, 
an  order  full,  not  only  of  that  audacity  which 
only  revolutions  and  aristocracies  breed,  but 
of  that  constructive  capacitv,  that  force  which 
belongs  to  Founders,  which  is  too  apt  to  be 
miserably  absent  from  both.  Just  realiio  for 
one  moment  the  task  before  General  Banks. 
Here  was  a  vast  State  as  large  as  a  Eu- 
ropean kingdom,  barely  subdued  into  a 
seeming  quiescence,  occupied  and  owned  by 
men  at  heart  hostile  to  his  rhyinie^  tilled  by 
a  race  who  a  year  since  were  slaves  and  are 
not  yet  freemen,  impatient  of  labor,  burning 
I  with  new  hopes,  believing  that  in  some  dim 
I  way  Utopia  was  for  them  about  to  arrive. 
j  The  collision  between  the  two  sets  of  ideas, 
,  between  white  and  black,  capital  and  labor, 
slave  and  slave-driver,  had  ended  in  ruining 
both,  in  the  cessation  of  cultivation,  and,  ex- 
cept where  troops  were  detached  at  enormous 
coHt  to  maintain  some  appearance  of  order,  in 
I  the  suspension  of  social  life.  There  was  nu 
;  crop  and  no  revenue,  New  Orleaus  was  fed  by 
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imported  flupplies,  the  half-emancipated  slaves 
needed  rations  nearly  as  much  as  toe  soldiery, 
the  sullen  planters  were  eating  up  the  remains 
of  their  capital,  too  proud  to  beg  for  the  labor 
they  had  commanded,  too  uninventive  to  dis- 
pense, as  New  Englnndcrs  might  have  done, 
with  its  assJKtance.  In  their  midst  was  a  gen- 
eral too  powerful,  indeed,  to  make  overt  resis- 
tance sale,  but  hampered  hy  a  conflict  of  ideas 
in  his  own  camp  and  in  the  capital  from  which 
he  had  received  his  instructions,  with  unde- 
fined powers,  with  daily  and  exhausting  re- 
Hix>n6ihilities  other  than  social  organization, 
with  endless  labor  still  remaining  to  be  accom- 
plished, and  with  unsubdued  armies  to  which 
the  Louisianians  are  affiliated  by  a  hundred 
ties  hovering  upon  the  outskirts  of  the  State. 
And  then  realize  for  one  moment  the  course 
which  General  Banks  adopted.  Boldly  turn- 
ing upon  all  his  difficulties,  at  ouce  upon  sul- 
len planters  and  excited  negroes,  both  parties 
in  Washington  and  the  soldiery  under  his  own 
command,  he  set  himself  to  the  re-organization 
of  civil  society  throughout  Louisiana;  set 
himself  to  rec<in('ile  an  utter  social  change 
with  perfect  social  order — the  emancipation  of 
a  slave  pro/f /dr/a/  with  continued  labor,  a  state 
of  conquest  witli  tlie  Yankee  arrangement  of 
Booioty ,  the  authority  ofa  dominant  army  with 
freedom  of  eoiumcice,  of  manufactures,  and 
of  agriculture.  We  do  not  say  that  he  has 
succeeded  :  succcfs  in  a  task  which  would  tax 
the  most  experienced  of  statesmen  must  re- 
main to  be  j)rovcd  by  time ;  but  wo  do  say 
that  he  has  secured  the  first  requisite  of  suc- 
cess, has  changed  a  slave  society  into  one 
which,  though  free,  will  labor, and  can  march. 
In  an  order  of  twenty-five  paragraphs  he 
has,  first  of  all,  without  naming  the  word 
"emancipation,*'  Btill  less  splitting  hairs 
about  loyul  and  disloyal  owners,  totally  abol- 
ished slavery.  All  its  incidents  are  prohib- 
lt^d.  The  lash  on  which  it  is  l»sod  is  abol- 
ished. No  negro  can  be  punished  by  his 
master,  or  divorced  from  his  wife,  or  deprived 
of  his  children,  or  sold  off  the  plantation,  or 
forbidden  with  duo  notice  to  exchange  his 
aervioe,  or  debarred  from  education,  or  de- 
prived of  good  food,  medical  attendance,  and 
a  rate  of  wages  fixed  for  the  moment  by  an 
impartial  though  arbitrary  p>wer.  All  that 
distinguishes  t!ie  slave  from  the  man  who  toils 
because  without  toil  he  would  starve  is  abol- 
ished, and  the  slave  raised  at  once  to  the  con- 
dition of  a  fairly  poid  laborer  who  once  a  year 
may  hire  himself  out  to  the  best  paying  work 
or  kindliest  master  at  his  own  discretion. 
The  crop  is  rendered  liable  for  his  wages, 
while,  tne  country  being  dii  ided  into  school 
districts,  a  Unionist  judge  called  provost-mar- 
shal and  invested  with  military  power  is  ap- 
pointed for  each ,  before  whom  every  black  can 
make  his  complaint  of  ill-treatment  or  insuf- 


ficient pay.  In  return,  the  newly  emancipated 
man  is  bound  to  give  ten  hours'  work  a  day, 
nnder  penalty  of  imprisonment,  to  be ^s  re- 
spectful as  interest  makes  the  white  cmploy^^ 
to  remain  one  year  with  one  master  and  not 
to  quit  the  boundaries  of  the  estate — a  pro- 
vision visibly  temporary.  The  soldiery  are 
prohibited  from  interfering  with  the  laborers 
or  with  the  planters,  and  the  overseers  alone, 
always  the  Worst  class  in  the  Sou  th ,  are  threat- 
ened with  military  law.  The  planter  thus 
regains  the  command  of  the  tillers  and  with 
it  the  means  of  making  his  estate  profitable, 
on  the  single  condition  of  paying  lair  wages 
for  secure  labor,  and  of  so  bearing  himself 
to  his  **  hands"  that  they  shall  not  at  the 
end  of  the  year  sacrifice  their  cottages,  and 
their  gardens,  and  their  catlike  attach- 
ment to  localities,  rather  than  work  with 
him  again.  He  is  changed  from  a  South- 
ern  slaveholder  into  an  English  proprietor. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  black  laborer  gains 
all  the  social  rights  of  citizenship — that  prop- 
erty in  wife  ai}d  home  and  child  and  income 
which  middle-class  Englishmen  think  such 
trifles  till  somebody  threatens  them  among 
themselves,  fair  wages,  right  of  choice  as  to 
service,  education,  and,  we  suspect,  but  do  not 
know,  political  power,  on  the  single  condition 
of  not  turning  vagrant,  or  squatter,  or  desert- 
ing his  employer  just  before  the  annual  crop 
has  to  1h)  gathered  in.  The  whole  social  dis- 
organized ceonomv  is  restored,  and  restored 
upon  the  principles  which  free  societies  ac- 
cept,— a  feat  in  the  time  and  with  the  means 
at  General  BanksVdisposal  almost  without  a 
parallel.  All  the  fears  expressed  by  all  par- 
ties, the  dread  of  the  negroes  wandering  on 
to  the  wild  lands,  of  capital  deserting  the 
State,  of  the  blacks  being  held  to  slavery  un- 
der other  forms,  are  all  alike  dispelled. 

Paper  decrees,  however,  are  one  thing,  and 
raising  a  crop  by  free  labor  in  a  tropical  State 
quite  another  ;  will  the  two  classes  concerned 
accept?  General  Banks  thinks  they  will,  and, 
after  much  reflection,  we  agree  with  him. 
The  negro  is  enormously  benefited,  relieved 
of  the  three  grievances  he  always  when  speak- 
ing openly  pleaded  first,  and  which,  if  unhe- 
roic,  at  least  appeal  to  universal  workman 
sympathies.  lie  cannot  be  struck,  he  cannot 
l)c  *'  sold  away  South,"  and  he  cannot  be  de- 
prived of  his  wages.  If  the  provost-marshals 
do  their  duty,  he  will  bo  by  comparison  very 
comfortable ;  and  the  provost-marshals  will 
be  appointed  and  removed  by  the  general 
whose  reputation  depends  upon  the  success 
of  his  plan.  Our  only  dread  is  that  the  negro 
will  be  too  happy  by  half,  too  little  disposed 
to  resent  small  infractions  of  his  rights,  too 
willing  to  exchange  the  respect  which  the 
general  so  strictly  enjoins  for  his  ancient  ser- 
vility.   Then,  as  to  the  planter,  be  has  two 
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Terr  gttkve  motiTes  for  aooeptii]^  the  new  plan. 
If  he  docs  not,  be  will  be  exiled,  loeins  his 
lands  under  the  Confiscation  Act ;  and  if  be 
does,  the  arrangement  will  pay  him  excel- 
lently well.  General  Banks,  with  a  wise  mod- 
eration, has  made  the  contract  at  first  bear 
slightly  against  the  negro,  fixing  wages,  for 
instance,  on  a  scale  which  will  give  the  ordi- 
nary <*  field  hand'*  food,  lodging,  clothing, 
and  about  four  shillings  a  week,  or  without 
clothing  seven  shillings,  and  about  two-thirds 
of  that  amount  for  his  wife.  Half  of  this, 
again,  need  not  be  paid  till  the  end  of  the 
year,  i.e.,  till  the  crop  can  be  hypothecated, 
though  precautions  are  taken  that  the  laborer 
should  not  be  robbed  in  the  end.  Take  an 
estate  of  five  hundred  hands.  The  planter  al- 
ways had  to  give  rations,  food,  and  lodging, 
and  his  only  loss,  therefore,  is  £5,000  in 
wages,  less  than  a  third  of  his  minimum  prof- 
its in  an  ordinary  year,  which  third  the  dif- 
ference between  unwilling  and  willing  labor 
will  more  than  make  up.  Possessed  of  capi- 
tal and  longing  for  ease,  the  pl|Lnter  will  not 
hesitate  long,  or,  if  ho  does,  for  we  must  look 
facts  in  the  face,  the  esurient  New  Englander, 
hungering  *for  hands  and  cotton  fields  and 
sugar-canes,  will  not.  In  twelve  months  we 
beHeve  cultivation  will  be  restored  upon  a  free 
basis,  and  the  planter  once  convinced  that 
wages  pay  him  as  well  as  the  negro  will  be 
careless  of  a  return  to  a  system  really  pleas- 
ant only  in  the  household  power  it  left  within 
his  hands.  It  is  within  doors,  where  the 
negro  is  no  longer  an  animal,  that  the  difier- 
ence  will  be  felt,  and  within  doors  that  the 
new  system  will  need  most  careful  surveil- 
lance. 

The  experiment  may  fail,  but  it  is  one  of 
which  General  Banks  may  be  proud  ;  but  we 
cannot  say  as  much  for  the  political  portion 
of  the  decree.  That  temptation  to  over-gov- 
ern which  is  the  besetting  sin  of  able  admin- 
istrators seems  in  this  matter  to  have  dis- 
turbed an  otherwise  statesman-like  judj^ment. 
His  position  was,  it  is  true,  a  difficult  one, 
for  in  circumstances  which  admit  only  of  ab- 
solute power  moderated  from  Washington  he 
is  obliged  to  set  up  a  nominally  free  State 
municipality.  Still  he  might  have  adopted 
schemes  less  needlessly  tyrannical  tlian  the 
one  his  order  seems — for  one  important  da- 
tum is  wanting — intended  to  establish.  His 
course,  bound  as  he  was  in  the  withes  of  that 
hopeless  Constitution,  was  clear,  either  to  ex- 
act an  oath  of  allegiance  from  every  voter, 
and  so  give  himself  a  small  but  working  rep- 
resentation through  which  to  govern,  wait- 
ing for  time  to  change  the  sullen  acquiescence 
of  the  majority  into  orderly  if  submissive  sup- 
port, or  by  admitting  negroes  to  the  suffrage 
to  have  given  himself  a  clear  and  permanent, 
yet  not  unjust,  ooDtroi  of  the  polls, — and  we 


are  not  absolutely  certain  that  this  is  boI 
amon^  his  plans.    At  all  events,  he  does  not 
carry  it  out,  but  instead  imposes  oath  or  ex- 
ile as  the  only  alternatives,  and  declares  that 
he  will  treat  '*  indifference,"  which  is  his  best 
bridge  between  hostility  and  loyalty,  "  as  a 
crime. ' '  A  moment  before,  dealing-with  plan- 
ters like  statesman,  he  suddenly  deals  with 
politicians  like  a  tlTeologian,  and  aotiiallj  in- 
sists on  their  assuming  the  appearance  of  men- 
tal  change.    This  is  tyranny  simply,  of  a  bad 
because  useless  kind,  and  our  appreciation  of 
the  first  part  of  the  order  cannot  blind  us  to 
the  injurious  impotence  of  the  second.     We 
trust  that  it  may  be  reconsidered,  for  if  not. 
General  Banks  will  find  that  inst^  of  the 
difficult  task  of  a  true  statesman — the  change 
of  open  foes  into  lukewarm  but  quiet  friends — 
he  will  have  to  commence  the  far  easier  hot 
inferior  work  .of  the  mere  conqueror — to  re- 
place a  class  whom  he  has  himself  made  hosf 
tile  by  one  which  is  friendly,  but  brings  him 
no  addition   to  his  strength.    He  has  the 
New  Englanders  already ;  ne  should  gain  the 
planters,  not  merely  place  a  New  Englander 
whore  a  planter  stood. 
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Some  yeai-s  ago,  the  Peace  Society  made  its 
doctrines  so  odious  to  the  English  nation  that 
its  agitation  became  one  of  the  indirect  causes 
of  the  Russian  War.  Its  leaders  probably 
appreciated,  to  some  extent,  the  reasons  whicn 
render  peace  the  first  of  negative  blessing? ; 
but,  in  their  enthusiasm  for  a  limited  and 
conditional  good,  they  used  arguments  which 
were  as  unpopular  as  they  were  substantially 
immoral.  Peace  at  any  price  faeans  the  per- 
petual triumph  of  wrong,  and  the  sacrifice  of 
the  most  sacred  duties  to  material  interests. 
Some  of  the  fanatics  of  the  party  were  not 
ashamed  of  following  out  to  the  last  extreme 
the  legitimate  consequences  of  their  sordid 
assumptions.  One  pamphleteer  made  him- 
self notorious  by  calculating  that  it  would  bo 
cheaper  to  submit  to  a  French  invasion  than 
to  resist  it  by  force.  A  defensive  war  would, 
as  he  showed,  cost  so  many  millions,  and  it 
was  possible  that  the  enemy,  finding  the 
country  at  his  mercy,  might  be  content  with 
a  smaller  sum  by  way  of  ransom  or  tribute. 
More  prudent  advocates  dilated  on  the  trifling 
results  which  have  sometimes  been  obtained 
by  bloody  wars,  and  they  showed  to  demon- 
stration that  fighting  was  the  most  ezpensiye 
of  all  human  occupations.  When  partioalar 
quarrels  threatened  international  ruptures, 
toe  Peace  Society  was  always  ready  to  inroye 
that,  on  this  occasion  at  least,  England  was 
wholly  in  the  wrong.    To  a  certain  extent, 
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the  agitators  persuaded  Europe  that  their 
theories  were  generally  accepted  by  their 
countrymen,  and  in  the  mean  time  they  were 
provoking  a  seneral  irritation  at  home  which 
oould  not  foil  to  produce  a  practical  confuta- 
tion of  their  paradoxes  at  tne  earliest  oppor- 
tunity. The  promoters  of  the  meeting  which 
was  latdy  held  at  Manchester  to  protest 
asainst  interrention  on  behalf  of  Denmark 
adopted  all  the  obsolete  fallacies  and  irrele- 
vancies  of  their  almost  silenced  teachers. 
There  was  no  use  in  proving  that  a  war 
would  be  costly  and  dangerous »  when  the 
only  question  was  one  of  national  duty  and 
honor  ;  and  bad  reasons  weaken  even  a  right- 
ful cause,  because  they  imply  that  it  is  not 
convenient  to  appeal  to  truth  and  justice.  If 
the  Enelish  Government  had  been  bound  to 
resist  Austria  and  Prussia  in  arms,  it  would 
have  been  no  excuse  for  cowardly  inaction 
that  the  Americans  might  probably  take  oc- 
casion to  resent  the  injuries  which  they  sup- 
pose themselves  to  have  suffered  in  the  mat- 
ter of  the  Alabama. 

If,  however,  the  economical  evils  of  war  can 
never  furnish  conclusive  arguments  for  peace, 
the  levity  which  would  rush  inconsiderately 
into  hostilities  is  not  less  culpable  than  the 
systematic  repudiation  of  a  possibly  contin- 

Knt  duty.  A  firm  resolution  to  fight  in  the 
It  resort  strengthens  the  converse  deter- 
mination not  to  be  tempted  into  a  quarrel  on 
insuflicient  grounds.  The  strong  man  armed 
keeps  bis  house  in  peace  so  long  as  he  is 
exposed  to  no  intolerable  molestation.  The 
government  of  a  groat  country  ought  to  avoid 
the  touchiness  of  a  duellist  and  the  Quixotic 
rashness  of  a  general  redresser  of  wrongs.  As 
a  general  rule,  it  may  be  said  that  words  can 
never  be  a  sufficient  cause  of  war,  nor  should 
trifling  wrongs  produce  retaliation  until  all 
other  means  of  redress  are  exhausted.  Above 
all  things,  a  statesman  ought  to  distinguish 
between  natural  allies  and  powers  which, 
from  character  or  circumstances,  require  to 
be  watched  with  habitual  vigilance.  A  war 
ought  to  have  a  serious  object  as  well  as  a 
sufficient  provocation,  and  a  statesman  will 
bear  much  in  preference  to  weakening  a 
friendly  state  because  it  has  fallen  into  some 
temporary  error.  The  more  rational  advo- 
cates of  the  war  with  Russia  in  1854  delib- 
erately believed  that  it  was  expedient  to 
bumble  a  menacing  and  aggressive  despotism, 
and  accordingly  the  ambitious  projects  of  the 
Emperor  Nicholas  were  effectually  checked ; 
but  no  similar  justification  could  have  been 
pleaded  for  the  quarrels  which  have  since 
oeen  prudently  avoided.  Although  the  sym- 
pathies of  Enijland  were  almost  wnoUy  on  the 
side  of  Italy  m  the  struggle  with  Austria,  it 
was  impossible  to  take  part  in  a  war  which 
afterwards  included  anong  its  ooDieqiienee 
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the  territorial  aggrandizement  of  France. 
There  were  stronger  reasons  of  abstract  jus- 
tice, if  not  of  national  advantage,  for  assist- 
ii^  the  Poles  in  their  present  insurrection ; 
but  all  parties,  after  forcing  the  Government 
to  remonstrate,  unanimously  resolved  to  ab- 
stain from  any  share  in  a  contest  which  was 
wholly  unconnected  with  English  interests. 
A  year  ago.  Lord  Molmesbory,  Lord  Ellen- 
borough,  and  Mr.  Disraeli  loudly  uttered  the 
indignation  which  Lord  Russell  proceeded  to 
express  in  diplomatic  communications.  It  is 
not  surprising,  and  it  is  scarcely  unfair,  that 
the  minister  should  be  held  responsible  for  the 
necessarily  abortive  result  of  an  impulsive 
and  inconsistent  policy,  although  it  was  urged 
upon  him  alike  by  friends  and  l)y  enemies. 

A  war  with  the  United  States,  though  cir- 
cumstances may  possibly  arise  which  would 
render  it  unavoidable,  would  be  an  unmixed 
evil.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  a  treaty 
of  peace  which,  at  the  end  of  the  contest, 
could  leave  England  in  a  better  position  than 
at  the  beginning.  The  war  from  its  com- 
mencement would  be  only  an  afiair  of  honor, 
in  which  one  of  the  principals  at  least  would 
have  come  to  the  ground  without  any  belief 
in  the  utility  of  the  proceeding.  In  the  most 
favorable  contingency,  Canada  would  be  pro- 
served,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  an- 
cient maritime  supremacy  of  England^  would 
be  once  more  vindicated  ;  hut  no  Englishman 
would  wish,  if  it  were  practicable,  to  conquer 
a  square  mile  of  American  ground,  nor  is 
there  any  balance  of  power  to  defend  on  the 
Western  Continent.  It  is  annoying  that  Fed- 
eral orators  should  trade  on  English  unwill- 
ineness  to  en^ge  in  war,  by  indulging  in 
safe  vituperation  and  menace,  but  sensible 
politicians  are  not  to  be  talked  out  of  a  sys- 
tem which  they  have  deliberately  adopted. 
It  was  fortunate  that  the  Trent  outrage,  oc- 
curring almost  at  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
enableo  the  Government  and  tne  nation  to 
show  that  patience  has  its  limits.  Since  the 
restitution  of  the  prisoners,  there  has  never 
been  a  time  at  which  it  would  have  been  right 
even  to  approach  to  the  verge  of  a  rupture. 
It  is  probable  that  the  pacific  disposition  of 
the  country  and  the  conciliatory  language  of 
the  Government  may  have  encouraged  the 
expression,  if  not  the  cultivation,  of  the  ani- 
mosity which  it  is  the  pleasure  of  the  Amer^ 
icans  to  cherish ;  but  it  is,  on  the  whole, 
dignified  to  abstain  from  threatening  demon- 
strations which  are  not  to  be  followed  by 
acts.  The  assailants  of  the  Government,  if 
tbey  had  been  in  office,  would  probably  have 
pursued  a  substantially  similar  course,  al- 
though they  now  naturally  make  their  adver- 
saries responsible  for  all  the  vexations  which 
a  long-eofering  neutral  endures  at  the  bands 
<^  an  angry  and  oyerbearing  belligerent. 
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However  desirable  it  may  be  to  criticise 
the  language  of  despatches,  it  would  be;  bet- 
ter to  cooiinit  any  number  of  diplomatic  blun- 
ders than  to  engage  in  a  monstrous  and  un- 
natural war  with  Germany  at  large,  as  well 
as  with  Prussia  and  Austria.  In  this  case, 
also,  Lord  Derby,  or  any  other  responsible 
minister,  would  have  had  no  reasonable  choice 
but  to  remonstrate  more  or  less  loudly,  and 
ultimately  to  acquiesce  in  the  partial  or  total 
failure  of  his  reclamations.  No  English  party 
is  yet  so  V>e8otted  as  to  give  active  assistance 
to  the  French  spoliation  of  the  Rhine,  al- 
though journalists  are  found  to  defend  the 
outrage  by  anticipation,  and  to  assert  that 
the  population  of  the  Rhine  provinces  is 
rather  French  than  German.  Neither  expe- 
diency nor  political  tradition  has  entailed  on 
the  country  the  duty  of  resisting  by  force 
every  act  of  real  or  seeming  injustice  which 
may  be  perpetrated  on  the  Continent  of  Eu- 
rope; and  it  is  unworthy  of  a  great  nation  to 
be  taunted  into  rash  engageniente  by  rivals 
who  affect  to  believe  that  no  provocation  will 
urge  modern  England  into  war.  In  the  Dan- 
ish controversy,  the  Frcncli  have  precisely 
the  same  obligation  to  interfere,  although 
they  affect  to  pity  the  failure  of  English  di- 
plomacy. In  the  long  run,  governments  arc 
respected  as  much  on  account  of  their  inde- 
pendent control  of  their  own  policy  as  for 
their  readiness  to  employ  material  force. 
Even  if  popular  excitement  were  a  sufficient 
reason  for  war,  the  sympathy  which  is  felt 
for  Denmark  by  no  means  extends  to  a  wisfi 
for  participation  in  the  contest.  Forty  years 
ago,  far  juster  and  stronger  irritation  was 
caused  by  the  French  invasion  of  Spain  ;  but, 
on  calm  retrospection,  the  prudent  neutrality 
of  Lord  Liverpool  and  Mr.  Canning  has  been 
universally  approved. 

The  separation  of  Belgium  from  Holland 
was  a  more  complete  defeat  of  English  policy 
than  the  entire  or  partial  failure  of  the  inju- 
dicious arrangements  of  the  Great  Powers  in 
1852,  yet  it  would  be  impossible  to  find  an 
historian  or  politician  who  now  believes  that 
it  would  have  been  right  to  maintain  the 
Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  by  force.  On 
the  whole,  it  is  at  present  undesirable  to  go 
to  war  with  America,  with  Germany,  or  even 
with  Russia,  and  in  the  unsettled  condition 
of  Europe,  it  might  be  well  to  place  some  re- 
straint even  on  unofficial  language.  Mr. 
Disraeli  professes  his  inability  to  decide 
whether  it  would  have  been  right  to  go  to 
war  with  Germany  until  he  knows  how  far 
the  Governii>ent  may  have  previously  encour- 
aged the  resistance  of  Denmark.  The  coun- 
try at  large,  not  partaking  his  uncertainty, 
may  perhaps  prefer  a  ministry  which  has  at 
least  preservea  the  peace  to  a  party  M'hich 
appears  to  hold  out  the  possible  alternative 


of  war.  The  decision  would,  indeed,  be 
founded  on  insufficient  grounds,  inasmuch  as 
Mr.  Disraeli  himself  is  incapable  of  really 
committing  the  imprudence  which  he  seems 
to  recommend.  Yet  it  might  bo  worth  his 
while  to  remember  that  I<ord  Russell  *8  soc- 
cessor  would,  in  addition  to  all  the  rebaflb 
which  he  might  inherit,  be  compelled  to  re- 
tract his  own  ostentatious  professions  of  mag- 
nanimity and  daring. 
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Thb  building  designed  for  this  purpose  was 
a  temporary  structure  erected  in  the  tennis- 
court  behind  the  palace.  It  was  seventy  feet 
in  width,  a  hundred  and  forty  in  length, and 
more  than  sixty  feet  high.  The  ceiling  was 
richly  painted  ;  the  projecting  cornices  were 
decorated  with  banners  and  heraldic  embel- 
lishments ;  and  the  walls  were  hung  with  the 
celebrated  tapestry  representing  tbo  adven- 
tures of  Jason  in  quest  of  the  Golden  Fleece, 
and  with  similar  productions  of  Flemish  in- 
genuity and  art.  In  the  centre  of  the  hall 
rose  a  buffet  of  enormous  dimensions,  sup- 
porting a  prodigious  quantity  of  plate,  of 
which  the  largest,  but  least  costly,  artides 
were  piled  on  the  lower  shelves,  while  goblets 
of  embossed  gold,  studded  with  precious 
stones,  and  other  articles  of  inestimable  value, 
were  displayed  in  a  conspicuous  manner  on 
the  summit.  The  apartment  was  lighted  by 
chandeliers  in  the  form  of  castles  surrounded 
by  forests  and  mountains,  with  revolving 
paths,  on  which  serpents,  dragons,  and  other 
monstrous  animals  seemed  to  roam  in  search 
of  prey ,  spouting  forth  jets  of  flame  that  were 
reflected  in  huge  mirrors  so  arranged  as  to 
catch  and  multiply  the  rays.  The  tables  ex- 
tended lengthways  on  either  side  of  the  hall, 
except  one  reserved  for  the  ducal  family  and 
the  guests  of  highest  rank,  which  crossed  it, 
on  a  raised  platform,  at  the  upper  end,  and 
was  overhung  by  a  canopy  with  curtains  de- 
scending to  the  floor,  so  as  to  present  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  open  pavilion.  The  dishes 
containing  the  principal  meats  represented 
gayly-painted  vessels,  seven  feet  long,  com- 
pletely rigged,  the  masts  and  cordage  gilt, 
the  sails  and  streamers  of  silk,  each  floating 
in  a  silver  lake  between  shores  of  verdure 
and  enamelled  rocks,  and  attended  by  a  fleet 
of  boats  laden  with  lemons,  olives,  and  other 
condiments.  There  were  thirty  of  these  ves- 
sels, and  as  many  huge  pasties  in  a  castellated 
shape,  with  banners  waving  from  their  bat- 
tlements and  towers ;  besides  tents  and  pa- 
vilions for  the  fruit,  jelly-dishes  of  crystal, 
supported  by  figures  of  the  same  material 
dispensing  streams  of  lavender  and  rose-water, 
ana  an  immense  profusion  of  gold  and  silver 
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plate.  The  repast  was  enliTened  by  interludes, 
such  as  were  described  in  a  'former  chapter  ; 
and  it  was  three  hours  after  midnight  when 
the  company  retired.— iftrib's  **  Charles  the 
Bold.'' 


REVELATIONS  OF  THE  MICROSCOPE. 

Brush  a  little  of  the  fuzz  from  the  wing  of 
a  butterfly,  and  let  it  fall  upon  a  piece  of 
glass.  It  will  be  seen  on  the  glass  as  a  fine 
golden  dust.  Slide  the  glass  under  a  micro- 
scope, and  each  particle  of  the  dust  will  re- 
veal itself  as  a  perfect  symmetrical  feather. 
Give  your  arm  a  slight  prick,  so  as  to  draw  a 
small  drop  of  blood  ;  mix  the  blood  with  a 
drop  of  vinegar  and  water,  and  place  it  upon 
the  glass  slide  under  the  microscope.  You 
will  discover  that  the  red  matter  of  the  blood 
is  formed  of  innumerable  globules  or  disks, 
which,  though  so  small  as  to  lie  separately 
invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  appear  under  the 
microscope  each  larger  than  the  letter  of  this 
print.  Take  a  drop  of  water  from  a  stagnant 
pool  or  ditch,  or  sluggish  brook,  dipping  it 
from  among  the  green  vegetable  matter  on 
the  surface.  On  holding  the  water  to  the 
light,  it  will  look  a  little  milky  ;  but  on  plac- 
ing the  smallest  drop  under  the  microscope, 
you  will  find  it  swarming  with  hundreds  of 
strange  animals  that  are  swimming  about  in 
it  with  the  greatest  vivacity.  These  animal- 
cules exist  in  such  multitudes  that  any  eflfort 
to  conceive  of  their  numbers  bewilders  the 
imagination.  Tlie  invisible  universe  of  created 
beings  is  the  most  wonderful  of  all  the  reve- 
lations of  the  microscope.  During  the  whole 
of  a  man's  exiBtence  on  the  earth,  while  he 
has  been  fighting,  taming,  and  studying  the 
lower  animals  vrbich  were  visible  to  his  sight, 
ho  has  been  surrounded  by  these  other  mul- 
titudes of  the  earth's  inhabitants  without 
any  suspicion  of  their  existence !  In  endless 
variety  of  form  and  structure  they  are  bust- 
ling through  their  active  lives — pursuing 
their  prey— defending  their  persons — waging 


their  wars — prosecuting  their  amours — mul- 
tiplying their  sfwcieB—  and  ending  their  ca- 
reers; countless  hosts  at  each  tick  of  the 
clock  passing  out  of  existence,  and  making 
way  for  new  hosts>that  are  following  in  end- 
less succession.  What  other  field  of  creation 
may  yet,  by  some  inconceivable  methods,  be 
revealed  to  our  knowledge  ? 


BOOK  BY  JOHN  BUNYAN. 

Mr.  W.  Turbutt,  of  Crambrook,writc8a« 
follows  to  the  Atherutum :  *'  In  coneequence 
of  a  very  rare  original  piece  of  Mr.  Bunyan^s, 
entitled  *  Christian  Behavior,'  having  re- 
cently been  discovered  by  me,  a  literary  friend 
has  advised  me  to  send  you  the  first  public 
notice  thereof.  Neither  C.  Doe,  tlie  personal 
friend  of  Mr.  Bunyan,  nor  Mr.  Offor,  who  in 
1855  exercised  the  greatest  care  to  procure 
the  first  copies  of  the  whole  of  Mr.  Bunyan *s 
works  for  republication,  had  any  knowledge 
that  *  Christian  Behavior'  made  its  appear- 
ance from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Biinyan  until  after 
the  author's  release  from  prison.  Mr.  Offor 
states  in  1855  that  the  earliest  known  edition 
has  no  date,  but  has  always  been  supposed 
to  have  first  appeared  in  1674.  The  copy 
just  discovered  oy  me  has  this  remarkable  fin- 
ish to  it :  •  From  my  place  of  confinement  in 
Bedford,  this  17th  of  the  4th  month,  1663.' 
This  IS  eleven  years  earlier  than  we  have  yet 
had  any  knowledge  of  its  appearance.  The 
little  volume  is  quite  perfect,  and  is  remark- 
able for  having  the  autlior's  name  on  the  title- 
page  and  agajn  at  the  end  of  the  Preface.  It 
has  also  an  owner's  name  written  in  it  the 
very  year  it  was  published.  It  was  *  Printed 
for  F.  Smith,  at  the  Elephant  and  Castle, 
without  Temple  Bar.'  The  title-page  is  more 
full  than  in  anv  later  edition.  It  has  always 
been  considered  the  nineteenth  piece  Mr.  Bun- 
yan wrote,  but  this  proves  it  to  have  been 
the  sixth." 


Thk  Democratio  Convention  ibr  the  nomina-t 
tkm  of  the  next  Presklent  of  the  United  States 
will  meet  at  Chicago  on  the  4th  July  next  The 
Eepublicans  will  wait  to  see  the  result  of  their  | 
enemies*  deliberations  before  they  nominate  Uieir 
next  Ciindidate,  but  all  the  best  men  hope  the 
choice  will  fall  upon  Lincoln.  Not  only  has  he 
a  sagacious,  an  imp^  tial,  a  do  voted,  and. 


abov«  everything,  an  upright  ruler,  but  his  ss- 
leetion  wonld  avoid  the  enormous  evil  of  a  new 
change  in  the  permanent  service  of  the  gorem- 
ment, — an  evil  which  all  thoughtful  Americans 
are  beginning  to  regard  as  greater  and  greater 
with  every  new  experience  of  its  results. — Spu^ 
tutor,  27  Feb, 
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From  The  8atardfty,Reyiew. 
PROFESSIONAL  ENTHUSIASM. 

In  the  notice  of  Mr.  Thackeray  which  he 
has  contributed  to  the  Comhill,  Mr.  Dickens 


soldier  cares  for  his  regiment ;  a  f^ood  iKwytr 
likes  arguing  a  difficult  case  of  law  or  mar- 
shalling the  facts  in  a  thrilling  proeecutioB. 
Happily,  indeed,  men  almost  always  get  to 
like  what  they  do  tolerably  well— what  oo- 


tells  us  that  there  was  one  point  of  difference  i  cupies  their  whole  time,  and  brings  them  in 
between  him  and  the  subject  of  his  memoir.  I  money.  Even  dentists,  we  may  hope,  learn 
Mr.  Thackeray  could  not  be  brought  to  feel  j  to  be  proud  of  their  hideous  trade,  and  ao- 
that  amount  of  enthusiasm  about  his  art '  quire  a  sincere  interest  in  other  people's  de- 
which  Mr.  Dickens  thougfit  desirable.  Cyn-  caycd  teeth.  No  one  sets  himself  to  write 
icism  was  a  word  often  thrown  in  Mr.  Thack-  histories,  or  novels,  or  periodical  compositions 
eray 'S  teeth  while  he  was  alive,  and  although  of  the  higher  kind,  and  succeeds  in  it,  with- 
it  was  often  very  undeserved,  yet  it  described  j  out  this  amount  of  professional  enthusiasm; 
not  very  unfairly  the  impression  which  the '  and  if  he  once  dislikes  writing,  and  tries  fiir 
want  of  enthusiasm  produces  on  the  entbusi-  |  any  reason  to  escape  from  it,  he  is  almoat 
listic.  There  are  two  ways  of  looking  at  the  I  certain  to  fall  off  in  the  execution  of  the  taaka 
trade  or  profession  of  writing,  as  there  are  j  to  which  he  unwittingly  sets  himself, 
about  every  other  earthly  pursuit  which  is  |  The  productions  of  a  really  good  writer  are 
not  wholly  ignoble.  The  enthusiastic  writer  j  of  course  sure  to  have  some  marked  abili^, 
sees  his  calling  under  a  perpetual  halo.  He  |  but  it  is  seldom  that  a  man  who  wants  not  to 
associates  himself  with  the  great  spirits  of  I  nvrite  can  continue,  for  any  length  of  time, 
earth  ;  he  lives  for  eternity,  so  far  as  mortals  ;  to  write  well.  It  is  true  that  there  are  weary 
may  apeak  of  eternity,  and  not  for  time  ;  he  j  bits  of  business  to  be  got  over  in  literataie 
is  always  improving  and  refining  the  a^.  as  in  every  other  calling.  There  is  much 
The  cynical  writer,  as  his  unfriendly  critics  j  routine  work  which  must  be  done.  The  hia> 
callhim, — or,  to  use  a  neutral  term,  the  writer   torian  has  to  diverge  into  such  episodes 


who  is  without  this  enthusiasm, — likes  writ- 
ing perhaps,  but  is  not  very  proud  or  fond  of 
it.  He  knows  how  hard  it  is  to  approach 
those  upper  regions  of  genius  where  the  great 
names  of  the  earth  are  inscribed,  sees  that 
much  of  his  time  is  unavoidably  occupied  in 
very  poor  work,  observes  that  the  age  does 
not  get  refined  in  any  very  perceptible  degree, 
and  IS  perhaps  disgusted  at  the  airs  whicn  lit- 


the  accounts  of  Irisli  affairs  in  Mr.  Froude^s 
history,  which  are  wholly  uninteresting,  and 
as  to  which  the  author  probably  feels  that  be 
would  have  some  secret  contempt  for  a  reader 
who  did  not  skip  them.  The  novelist  has  to 
do  his  pieces  of  very  heavy  work.  Mr.  Trol- 
lope,  for  example,  has  often  three  heroines  on 
his  bands  at  the  same  time  in  different  works. 
It  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  even  a  writer 


erarv  enthusiasm  tempts  very  small  writers  !  so  fertile  and  resolute  can  avoid  all  sensation 
to  give  themselves.  It  does  not  appear  to  us  <  of  weariness  when  he  sits  down  time  a(Wr 
that  either  view  can  be  said  to  be  wholly  right ;  time  to  go  over  the  well-known  ground  again, 
or  wholly  wrong.  It  is  true  that  for  a  man  to  build  up  his  young  woman,  and  put  in  her 
of  real  literary  power  to  do  his'best  is  a  noble  hair  and  eyes,  and  analyze  her  moral  being, 
and  an  elevating  effort ;  but  it  is  also  true  that  and  invent  incidents  which  shall  bring  out 
it  may  easily  induce  a  wrong  view  of  society  her  character.  He  knows  to  a  certain  extent, 
and  of  literature  to  set  too  high  a  value  on  the  and  cannot  help  knowing,  the  triviality  of 
production  of  the  lighter  kinds  of  writing.  :  his  own  creations,  and  it  must  be  with  a 
But  the  latter  is  the  unpopular  side,  and  most  mixture  of  amusement  and  surprise  that, 
persons  who  read  Mr.  Dickens's  commentary  when  he  makes  one  of  his  heroines  go  up  a 
on  his  great  contemporary  novelist  would  book-ladder  and  throw  an  inkstand  down  to 
think  that  Mr.  Dickens  was  quite  right,  and  her  sister  to  catch,  he  finds  this  great  event 
that  the  blot  on  Mr.  Thackeray's  character  \  is  thought  worthy  to  be  illustrated  by  an 
which  he  notices  was  one  indisputably  to  be '  eminent  and  expensive  artist,  and  a  hundred 
lamented.  It  may  be  worth  while,  therefore,  thousand  pictures  of  it  are  printed  off  and 
to  inouire  how  far  a  man  in  any  profession  is  exposed  for  sale.  In  the  same  way,  a  pro- 
bouna  to  have  some  degree  of  professional  en-  ducer  of  periodical  literature  has  his  weary 
thusiasm,  and  what  are  the  consec^uences  if  '  bits  of  ploughed  field  to  grind  over.  He  has 
he  is  deficient  in  it.  !  to  give  up  the  best  hours  of  a  precious  day  to 

In  one  sense,  professional  enthusiasm  is  [  reading  and  critioiiing  a  itupid  little  novel, 
necessary  to  every  man  in  a  profession.  He  or  a  stupid  little  booE  of  travels,  or  he  baa 
must  like  what  he  has  to  do,  and  must  stick  to  write  on  the  Report  of  the  Registrar-Gen- 
to  it.  This  is  as  true  of  literature  as  of  any- '  eral,  or  the  finanoial  difficulties  of  the  Fed- 
thing  else.  No  one  can  go  on  writing  well  erels,  or  the  sheep  rot,  or  the  German  Diet, 
who  does  not  enjoy  the  process  with  at  least  or  the  Queen's  Tisit  to  a  hospital.  There  is 
that  amount  of  sober  enjoyment  which  attends  nothing  grand  or  exoiting  m  any  of  these 
the  successful  pursuit  of  other  decent  call-  compositions;  bat  the  historian,  or  the  norel- 
in^.    A  good  sailor  likes  his  ship ;  a  good  ist,  or  the  jonnalist,  if  he  is  a  man  of  sense, 


PROFESSIONAL    ENTHUSISAM* 


knows  that  erery  profession  has  its  irksome 
and  trivial  duties,  and  be  may  easily  console 
himself  by  thinking  that  he  is  no  worse  off 
than  his  neighbors.  The  sailor  has  to  pass 
months  on  shore,  reading  in  the  papers  day 
after  day  that  other  people  have  got  the  very 
ships  he  should  like  to  command  ;  the  soldier 
has  to  attend  to  pipeclay  and  parades ;  thocler- 

gman  has  to  compose  afternoon  sermons ;  the 
rrister  has  to  go  throueh  heavy  cases  about 
rights  of  vray  or  breaches  of  covenant,  or 
through  Mint  cases  and  prosecutions  for  petty 
larceny.  But  a  profesBiooal  man  treats  these 
evils  lightly,  for  the^  are  a  part  of  his  pro- 
fession, to  pursue  which  may  stiU  on  the  whole 
give  him  a  solid  and  sensible  satisfaction ;  and 
the  writer  may  feel  in  the  same  way,  and  be 
quite  ready  to  be  dull  both  to  himself  and 
his  readers,  if  only  this  is  not  to  happen  too 
continually. 

But  this  was  not,  we  may  be  sure,  the  kind 
of  professional  enthusiasm  in  which  Mr. 
Dickens  thought  Mr.  Thackeray  deficient. 
He  wanted  Mr.  Thackeray  to  believe  and  feel 
that  he  was  devoting  himself  to  a  great  and 

florious  art,  eminently  beneficial  to  man- 
ind,  and  raisingits  votary  to  the  topmost 
stars  of  fame.  We  repeat  that,  if  any  nov- 
elist of  genius  likes  to  think  in  this  way  of 
his  calling,  we  can  understand  that  he  may 
do  so  without  affectation  or  reproach.  But 
it  is  difficult  to  say  that  be  is  bound  to  do  so. 
For,  in  the  first  pUoe,  the  majority  of  vnriters 
who  have  attained  a  considerable  position  in 
literature  bare  Dot  had  any  conspicuous  pro* 
tadkHiai  eathttsiasm  of  this  sort.  The  great- 
est name  in  English  literatare  is  that  of  a  man 
who  cared  surprisingly  little  about  his  art. 
bhakspeare  wrote  for  money,  not  for  the  sake 
of  art  or  mankind ;  and  when  be  had  made 
his  money,  he  went  down  to  bis  native  town, 
and  lived  there  in  sublime  indifierence  to  ev- 
erything but  the  bemely  pleasures  and  the 
homely  successes  of  English  country  life. 
Scott's  view  of  literature  was  that  it  afforded 
an  astonishingly  <iuiok  method  of  becoming  a 
minor  Scotch  laird,  and  it  would  be  difficult 
to  go  more  degrees  than  that  below  the  zero 
of  professional  enthusiasm.  Other  writers 
of  eminence  have  felt  more  interest  in  their 
own  compofitrons ;  but  then  their  pleasure 
has  been  that  which  attends  composing, 
whereas  what  Mr.  Dickens  wants  is  that 
writers  should  £eel  proud  of  being  writers. 
Gibbon,  fbr  example,  has  reaorded  the  cir- 
camstances  under  wbioh  be  began  and  those 
under  which  be  finished  hfk  creak  work,  and 
be  has  conveyed  to  htf  readers  the  feeling 
of  regret  with  which  he  brought  so  vast  an 
undertaking  to  a  suoeeasful  close;  hut  he 
does  not  seem  to  have  had  any  distinct  bo- 
tion  of  lookmg  on  writing  aa  as  art  Hi  which 
hehadhadthegloryofezoeHing.   InfiMtythis 
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feeling  of  the  honor  nnd  nobleness  of  being  a 
writer,  apart  from  the  interest  in  particular 
compositions, — a  feeling  which  we  suppose 
Mr.  Dickens  entertained  quite  as  vividly  and 
strongly  while  he  was  writing  **  Bleak  House  " 
as  while  he  was  writing**  Martin  Chuzzlewit,^' 
— is  almost  entirely  the  result  of  criticism.  It 
is  the  creation  of  writers  who  have  written  upon 
writing.  It  has  been  suggested  by  those  who 
have  seen  a  hero  in  the  •*  Man  of  Letters," 
and  who  have  spoken  of  the  higher  kind  of 
composition  as  of  something  godlike  and  di- 
vine. This,  which  originoQy  was  the  hom- 
age paid  by  sympathetic  writers  to  genius, 
and  was  the  supreme  flight  of  laudatory  crit- 
icism, has  been  applied  by  writers  to  them- 
selves, and  they  fancy  they  have  fallen  short 
of  their  own  proper  standard  if  they  cannot 
feel  as  enthusiastic  about  themselves  and 
their  doings  as  critics  have  been  about  the 
heroes  of  literature. 

Then,  again,  the  demand  for  a  professional 
enthusiasm  about  writing,  not  only,  as^  it 
seems  to  us,  arises  from  a  confusion  between 
the  results  of  criticism  and  the  feelings  nat- 
ural to  a  person  who  may  be  criticised,  but 
it  is  manitestly  an  exaggeration  unless  it  is 
applied  only  to  writers  of  the  first  eminence 
in  their  respective  lines.  If  it  was  a  profes- 
sional enthusiasm  that  all  following  the  pro- 
fession ought  to  have,  those  who  fall  short  of 
the  highest  excellence  ought  to  have  it  in 
their  own  peculiar  degree.  But  we  can  see 
in  a  moment,  if  we  take  special  instances, 
that  not  only  would  it  immediately  seem  ab- 
surd to  ask  for  this  enthusiasm  in  writers 
who,  however  able,  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
show  genius  in  their  composition,  but  that, 
if  they  display  any  symptoms  of  it,  there  is  a 
close  connection  Mtween  its  appearance  and 
some  of  their  most  characteristic  defects. 
Scarcely  any  novelist  of  the  present  day  is  so 
successful  or  so  well  deserves  his  success  as 
Mr.  Trollope.  But  it  would  appear  almost 
ludicrous  to  require  that  he  should  believe 
he  is  the  votary  of  a  high  and  glorious  art, 
the  benefactor  of  mankiad,  and  an  apostle  of 
the  modem  and  velvety  sort,  beoiuse  he 
spends  a  large  portion  of  his  time  in  the  de- 
lineation of  countless  young  ladies  and  their 
ways  and  works  in  or  out  of  love.  There  is 
much  that  is  creditable,  and  there  is  very 
much  that  is  pleasant,  in  such  a  way  of  pass- 
ing through  earthly  existence,  but  there  is 
nothing  very  great  or  glorious.  Aad,  if  we 
compare  Mr.  TroHope  with  other  novelists  of 
the  day  who  are  confessedly  bis  inferiors, 
but  wlio  have,  or  seem  to  have,  a  persuasion 
of  the  grandeur  of  their  calling,  one  manifest 
reason  of  his  superiority  is  that  he  is  mors 
natural  and  luiafneted,  and  thinks  less  of  him- 
self as  he  writes. 
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SIT    DOWN    IN    THE    LOWEST    BOOM. 


From  Macmillan's  Magazioc. 
BIT  DOWN  IN  THE  LOWEST  ROOM. 

Like  flowcra  sequestered  from  the  sun 

And  wind  of  summer,  day  by  day 
I  dwindled  paler,  whilst  my  hair 
Showed  the  lii-st  tinge  of  gray. 

"  Oh,  what  is  life,  that  we  should  live? 
Or  what  is  death,  that  we  must  die? 
A  bursting  bubble  is  our  life : 
I  also,  what  am  I?  " 

"  What  is  your  grief?  now  tell  me,  sweet. 

That  I  may  grieve,"  my  sister  said  ; 
And  stayed  a  white  embroidering  hand 
And  raised  a  golden  head  ; 

£[er  tresses  showed  a  richer  mass. 

Her  eyes  looked  softer  than  my  oku. 
Her  figure  had  a  statelier  height. 
Her  voice  a  tenderer  tone. 


'*  Some  must  be  second  and  not  first ; 

All  cannot  be  the  first  of  all : 
Is  not  this,  too,  but  vanity  ? 
I  stumble  like  to  fall. 

**  So  yesterday  I  read  the  acts 

Of  Hector  and  each  clangorous  king 
With  wrathful  great  iEacides : — 
Old  Homer  leaves  a  sting." 

Tho  comely  face  looked  up  again, 

The  deft  hand  lingered  on  the  thread ; 
"  Sweet,  tell  me  what  is  Homer's  sting. 
Old  Homer's  sting?  "  she  said. 

<*  He  stirs  my  sluggish  pulse  like  wine. 

He  melts  me  like  the  wind  of  spice. 
Strong  as  strong  Ajax'  red  right  hand, 
Aad  grand  like  Juno's  eyes. 

**  I  cannot  melt  the  sons  of  men, 
I  cannot  fire  and  tempest-toss : 
Besides,  those  days  were  golden  days. 
Whilst  these  tire  days  of  dross.** 

She  laughed  a  feminine  low  laugh, 

Yet  did  not  stay  her  dexterous  hand  : 
*<  Now  tell  mo  of  those  days,"  she  said, 
*<  When  time  ran  golden  sand.*' 

**  Then  men  were  men  of  might  and  right. 

Sheer  might,  at  least,  and  weighty  swcurdfl ; 
Then  men,  in  open  blood  and  fire. 
Bore  witness  to  their  words, 

**  Crest-rearing  kings  with  whistling  spears  ; 

But  if  these,  shivered  in  the  shock. 
They  wrenched  up  hundred-rooted  trees. 
Or  hurled  tho  effewsing  rock. 


*'  Then  hand  to  hand,  then  foot  to  toot. 

Stern  to  tho  death-grip  grappling  then. 
Who  ever  thought  of  gunpowder 
Amongst  these  men  of  men  ? 

**  They  knew  whose  hand  struck  home  the  deaths 

They  knew  who  broke  but  would  not  bend. 
Could  venerate  an  equal  foe 

And  scorn  a  laggard  friend. 

"  Calm  in  the  utmost  stress  of  doom. 

Devout  toward  adverse  powers  above. 
They  hated  with  intenser  hate, 
And  loved  with  ftdler  love. 

**  Then  heavenly  beauty  could  allay 

As  heavenly  beauty  stirred  the  strife ; 
By  them  a  slave  was  worshipped  more 
Than  is  by  us  a  wife." 

She  laughed  again,  my  sister  laughed. 
Made  answer  o'er  the  labored  cloth : 
"  I  rather  would  be  one  of  us 
Than  wife  or  slave  or  both." 

*<  Oh,  better  then  be  slave  or  wife 

Than  iVitter  now  blank  life  away  ; 
Then  night  had  holiness  of  night. 
And  day  was  sacred  day. 

**  The  princess  labored  at  her  loom. 
Mistress  and  handmaiden  alike  ; 
Beneath  their  needles  grew  the  field 
With  warriors  armed  to  strike  ; 

*'  Or,  look  again,  dim  Dian's  Uce 

Gleamed  perfect  through  the  attendant  niglii ; 
Were  such  not  better  than  those  holes 
Amid  that  waste  of  white  ? 

**  A  shame  it  is,  our  aimless  life  : 

I  rather  from  my  heart  would  feed 
From  silver  dish  in  gilded  stall 

With  wheat  and  wine  Xhe  steed — 

<*  The  &ithful  steed  that  bore  my  lord 

In  safety  through  the  hostile  land. 
The  faithful  steed  that  arched  his  neck 
To  fondle  with  my  hand." 

Her  needle  erred  ;  a  moment's  pause, 
A  moment's  patience,  all  was  welL 
Then  she  ;  **  But  just  suppose  the  horse, 
Suppose  the  rider  ML  ? 

**  Then  captive  in  an  alien  house. 

Hungering  on  exile's  bitter  bread,*- 
They  happy,  they  who  won  the  lot 
Of  sacrifice,"  she  said. 

Speaking  she  feltered,  while  her  look 

Showed  forth  her  passion  like  a  glass  : 
With  hand  suspended,  kindling  eye. 
Flushed  cheek,  how  fiuri£e  was  1 
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"  Ah,  wen,  be  those  the  days  of  dross  ; 

This,  if  jou  will,  the  age  of  gold  ; 
Yet  had  those  days  a  spark  of  warmth. 
While  these  are  somewhat  cold — 


**  Are  somewhat  mean  and  cold  and  slow, 

Are  stunted  firom  heroic  growth  ; 
We  gain  but  little  when  we  prove 
The  worthlessness  of  both." 


*<  But  life  is  in  our  hands,**  she  said  ; 
**  In  our  own  hands  for  gain  or  loss  ; 
Shall  not  the  Sevenfold  Sacred  Fire 
Suffice  to  purge  our  dross  T 

"  Too  short  a  century  of  dreams. 

One  day  of  work  sufficient  length : 
Why  should  not  you,  why  should  not  I» 
Attain  heroic  strength  T 

**  Our  life  is  given  us  as  a  blank  ; 

Ourselves  must  make  it  blest  or  onrst ; 
Who  dooms  me  I  shall  only  be 
The  second,  not  the  fiirst? 


•«  Learn  from  Old  Homer,  if  you  will. 

Such  wisdom  as  his  Books  have  said, — 
In  one  the  acts  of  Ajax  shine. 
In  one  of  Diomed. 


**  Honored  all  heroes  whose  high  deeds 

Through  life  till  death  enlarge  their  span  : 
Only  Achilles  in  his  rage 

And  sloth  is  less  than  man.** 


**  Achilles  only  less  than  man  T 

He  less  than  man  who,  half  a  god, 
Discomfited  all  Greece  with  rest. 
Cowed  Dion  with  a  nod  T 


"  He  offered  vengeance,  lifelong  grief 

To  one  dear  ghost,  uncounted  price , 
Beasts,  Trojans,  adverse  gods,  himself. 
Heaped  up  the  sacrifice. 

**  Stlf-immolated  to  his  friend. 

Shrined  in  world*s  wonder.  Homer's  p«ge. 
Is  this  the  man,  the  less  than  men. 
Of  this  degenerate  age  T  ** 

**  Gross  Arom  his  acorns,  tusky  boar 

Does  memorable  acts  like  his  ; 
So  for  her  snared  offended  young 
Bleeds  the  awart  lioness.*' 


But  here  she  paused  ;  our  eyes  had  met. 

And  I  was  whitening  with  the  jeer  ; 

She  rose :  **  I  went  too  far,**  she  said  ; 

Spoke  low,  *'  Forgive  me,  d«r. 


**  To  me  our  dnys  seem  pleasant  days. 
Our  home  a  haven  of  pure  content  ; 
Forgive  me  if  I  said  too  much. 
So  much  more  than  I  meant 

'*  Homer,  though  greater  than  his  gods. 
With  rough-hewn  virtues  was  sufficed 
And  rough-hewn  men  ;  but  what  are  sush 
To  us  who  learn  of  Christ  ?  ** 

The  much-moved  pathos  of  her  voice. 
Her  almost  tearful  eyes,  her  cheek 
Grown  pale,  confessed  the  strength  of  love 
Which  only  made  her  speak  ; 

For  mild  she  was,  of  few  soft  words. 

Most  gentle,  easy  to  be  led. 
Content  to  listen  when  I  spoke 
And  reverence  what  I  said  ; 

I,  elder  sister  by  six  years  ; 

Not  half  so  glad  or  wise  or  good  ; 
Her  words  rebuked  my  secret  self 
And  shamed  me  where  I  stood. 

She  never  guessed  her  words  reproved 

A  silent  envy  nursed  within, 
A  selfish,  souring  discontent 
Pride-bom,  the  devil's  sin. 

I  smiled,  half  bitter,  half  in  jest, 

**  The  wisest  man  of  nil  the  wise 
Left  for  bis  summary  of  life 
*  Vanity  of  vanities.* 

**  Beneath  the  sun  there*s  nothing  neir ; 

Men  flow,  men  ebb,  mankind  flows  on  ; 
If  I  am  wearied  of  my  life, 

'  Why,  80  was  Solomon. 

«*  Vanity  of  vanities  he  preached 

Of  all  he  found,  of  all  he  sought ; 
Vanity  of  vanities,  the  gist 

Of  all  the  words  he  taught 

«*  This  in  the  wisdom  of  the  world. 

In  Homer's  page,  in  all,  we  find  ; 
As  the  sea  is  not  tilled,  so  yearns 
Man's  universal  mind. 


'*  This  Homer  felt,  who  gave  his  men 

With  glory  but  a  transient  state  ; 
His  very  Jove  could  not  reverse 
Irrevocable  fate. 

'*  Uncertain  all  their  lot  save  this  — 

Who  wins  must  lose,  who  lives  most  die ; 
All  trod  Jen  out  into  the  dark 
Alike,  all  vanity.** 

She  scarcely  answered  when  I  paused. 
Bat  rather  to  herself  nid,  **  Ona 
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Is  here,**  low-Toiced  and  loving,  < 
Greater  than  Solomon.". 
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So  both  were  silent,  she  and  I. 

She  laid  her  work  aside,  and  went 
Into  the  garden-walks,  like  spring. 
All  gracious  with  content, 

A  Utile  graver  than  her  wont. 

Because  her  words  bad  fretted  me  ; 
Not  warbling  quite  her  merriest  tune 
Birdlike  from  tree  to  tree. 


I  chose  a  book  to  read  and  dream  ; 

Yet  all  the  while  with  furtive  eyes 
Marked  how  she  made  her  choice  of  flowers 
Intuitively  wise. 

And  ranged  them  with  instinctive  taste 

Which  all  my  books  had  failed  to  teach  ; 
Fresh  rose  herself,  and  daintier 
Than  blossom  of  the  peach. 

By  birthright  higher  than  myself. 

Though  nestling  of  the  self-same  nest ; 
No  &ult  of  hers,  no  fiiult  of  mine. 
But  stubborn  to  digest. 

I  watched  her,  till  my  book  unmarked 

Slid  noiseless  to  the  velvet  floor  ; 
Till  all  the  opulent  summer-world 
Looked  poorer  than  before. 

Just  then  her  busy  fingers  ceased. 

Her  fluttered  color  went  and  came  ; 
I  knew  whose  step  wom  on  the  walk. 
Whose  voice  would  name  her  name. 

Well,  twenty  years  have  passed  since  then  ; 

My  sister  now,  a  Htately  wife 
Still  fair,  looks  bcick  in  peace  and  sees 
The  longer  half  of  life— 

The  longer  half  of  prosperous  life. 
With  little  grief  or  fe  ir  or  fret : 
She  loved,  and,  loving  long  ago. 
Is  loved  and  loving  yet 

A  husband  honored,  brave. 

Is  her  main  wealth  in  all  the  world  ; 
And  next  to  him  one  like  herself. 
One  daughter  golden-curled ; 

Fair  image  of  her  own  fair  youth. 

As  beautiful  and  as  serene. 
With  almost  such  another  love 
As  her  own  love  has  been. 

Tet,  thoagh  of  world-wide  charity. 

And  in  her  home  most  tender  dove. 
Her  treasure  and  her  heart  are  stored 
In  the  home-land  of  love  : 


She  thrives,  God's  blessed  hoabaiMliy  ; 

She  like  a  vine  is  full  of  firnit ; 
Her  passion-flower  climbs  up  toward  hMiT«n 
Though  earth  still  binds  its  root. 

I  sit  and  watch  my  sister's  faoe  ; 

How  little  altered  since  the  hours 
When  she,  a  kind,  light-hearted  girl. 
Gathered  her  guxlen  flowers  ; 

Her  song  just  mellowed  by  regret 

For  having  teased  me  with  her  talk  ; 
Then  all-forgetfiil  as  she  heard 
One  step  upon  the  walk. 

While  I  ?    I  sat  alone  and  watched 

My  lot  in  life,  to  live  alone. 
In  mine  own  world  of  interests. 
Much  hit  but  little  shown. 


Not  to  be  first :  how  hard  to  learn 
That  lifelong  lesson  of  the  past ; 
Line  graven  on  line  and  stroke  on  stroba  s 
But,  thank  God,  learned  at  last. 

So  now  in  patience  I  possess 

My  soul  year  after  tedious  year. 
Content  to  take  the  lowest  plaoe, 
The  place  assigned  me  here. 

Yet  sometimes,  when  I  feel  my  strength 
Most  weak,  and  life  most  burdensome^ 
I  lift  mine  eyes  up  to  the  hills 

From  whence  my  help  shall  oome  ; 

Yea,  sometimes  still  I  lift  my  heart 
To  the  archangclic  trumpet  burst. 
When  all  deep  secrets  shall  be  shown. 
And  many  hist  be  first 

CuBisTiifA  G.  Roe— m. 
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Ir  this  world*s  friends  might  see  but  9^ 
What  some  poor  roan  may  often  feel. 

Glory  and  gold,  and  crowns  and  throuM, 
They  soon  would  quit  and  learn  to  kned. 

What  needs  a  conscience  calm  and  bright 
Within  itself,  an  outward  test  T 

Who  breaks  his  gla^  to  take  more  light 
Makes  way  for  storms  into  his  rest 

Then  blass  tkj  sssrst  growtli,  nor  catsk 
At  noise,  bat  thrive  unseen  and  dumb  ; 

Keep  clean,  bmr  fruit,  earn  life  Md 
Till  the  wlOta-frioged  reapers  c^ 
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ON    PICKET    DUTY. THE    SURE    ESTATE. 


ON  PICKET  DUTY. 
[This  poem  will  derive  special  interest  from  the 
fact  that  it  is  frooi  tlie  pen  of  the  sister  of  the  lato 
lamented  Theodore  Winthrop.] 

Within  a  green  and  shadowy  wood. 
Circled  with  spring,  alone  I  stood  : 
The  Dook  was  peaceful,  fair,  and  good. 

The  wild-plum  blossoms  lured  the  bees  ; 
The  birds  Ming  madly  in  the  trees ; 
Magnolia-scents  were  on  the  breeze. 

All  else  was  silent ;  but  the  ear 
Caught  sounds  of  distant  bugle  clear. 
And  heard  the  bullets  whistle  near, — 

When  from  the  winding  river's  shore 

The  rebel  guns  began  to  roar. 

And  ours  to  an^er,  thundering  o*or  ; 

And  echoed  from  the  wooded  hill. 

Repeated  and  repeated  still. 

Through  all  my  soul  they  seemed  to  thrill. 

For,  as  their  rattling  storm  awoke. 
And  loud  and  fast  the  discord  broke. 
In  rude  and  trenchant  words  they  spoke. 

**  We  hate ! "  boomed  fiercely  o*er  the  tide  ; 
**We  fear  not ! ' '  from  the  other  side  ; 
**  We  strike  !  "  the  rebel  guns  replied. 

Quick  roared  our  answer,  **  We  defend  !  *' 
**Our  riyhts  !  "  the  battle-sounds  contend  ; 
"  The  rights  of  all  !**  we  answer  send. 

"  We  conquer  !  "  rolled  across  the  wave  ; 
"We  persevere  !  "  our  answer  gave  ; 
'^Our  chivalry  !  "  they  wildly  rave. 

"  Ours  afe  the  brave  /  *  *    **  Be  ours  the  free! '  * 
**Be  ours  the  slave ,  the  masters  tve!  " 
•*  On  us  their  blood  no  more  shall  be !  ** 

As  when  some  magic  word  is  spoken. 
By  which  a  wizard  spell  is  broken. 
There  was  a  silence  at  that  token. 

The  wild  birds  dared  once  moi^  to  sing, 
I  heard  the  pineboughs  whispering, 
And  trickling  of  a  silver  spring. 

Then  crashing  forth  with  smoke  and  din, 
Once  more  the  rattling  sounds  begin. 
Our  iron  lips  roll  forth,  "  We  win  !  »* 

And  dull  and  wavering  m  the  gale 
That  rushed  in  gusts  across  the  vale 
Came  back  the  faint  reply,  "  We  fail !  " 

And  then  a  word,  both  stem  and  sad. 

From  throat  of  huge  Columbiad, — 

**  Blind  fools  and  tnutors,  ye  are  mad  !  ** 

Again  the  rebel  answer  came. 
Muffled  and  slow,  as  if  in  shame, — 
"Jillt  oil  ^  lost  /  **  in  smoke  and  flame. 

Now  bold  and  strong  and  stem  aa  Fate 
The  Union  guns  sound  forth,  "  We  wait !  '* 
Faint  oomes  the  distant  ory,  " ToolaU!** 


**  Return,  return  !  "  our  cannon  said  ; 

And,  as  the  smoke  rolled  overhead, 

*'  We  dare  not!*^  was  the  answes  dread. 

Then  came  a  sound,  both  loud  and  clear, 
A  godlike  word  of  hope  and  cheer, — 
"  Forgiveness  !  "  echoed  far  and  near  ; 

As  when  beside  some  death-bed  still 
We  watch,  and  wait  God'8,8olcmn  will, 
A  blue-bird  warbles  his  soft  trill. 

I  clinched  my  teeth  at  that  blest  word 
And  angry,  muttered,  **  Not  so.  Lord  ! 
The  only  answer  is  the  sword  !  ** 

I  thought  of  Shiloh's  tainted  air. 

Of  Richmond  *a  prisons,  foul  and  bare. 

And  murdered  heroes,  young  and  fair, — 

Of  block  and  lash  and  overseer. 
And  dark,  mild  fhoes  pale  with  fear. 
Of  baying  hell-hounds  panting  near. 

But  then  the  gentle  story  told 
My  childhood,  in  the  days  of  old, 
Rang  out  its  lessons  manifold. 

0  prodigal,  and  lost !  arise 

And  read  the  welcome  blest  that  lies 

In  a  kind  Father's  patient  eyes  ! 

Thy  elder  brother  grudges  not 

The  lost  and  found  should  share  his  lot. 

And  wrong  in  concord  be  forgot 

Thus  mused  I,  as  the  hours  went  ]by. 
Till  the  relieving  guard  drew  nigh. 
And  then  was  challenge  and  reply. 

And  as  I  hastened  back  to  line, 

It  seemed  an  omen  half  divine 

That  "  Concord  '  *  was  the  countersign. 

— Atlantic  Monthly, 
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What  signify  the  care  and  pain 

That  I  must  yet  endure. 
The  loss  of  Love — the  Love  in  vain, 

The  crime  of  being  poor  T 

I've  an  estate  of  solid  earth, 

Nor  broad  nor  very  deep. 
Where  wild  winds  blow  and  daieiee  groir. 

And  moonlight  shadows  sleep.  ^ 

'Tis  six  feet  long  and  two  feet  wide. 

Shut  out  from  sorrow's  call  ; 
It  shall  be  mine  some  happy  day — 

Enough  though  it  be  small. 

THI  trump  of  doom  it  shall  be  mine. 

And  make  amends  for  all — 
Lost  health,  lost  heart,  lost  love,  lost  hope  ! 

More  than  amends  for  all. 

'i^CharU$  Mdckay, 
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From  Fraser's  Magasine. 
JEM  NASH,  THE  DULL  BOY. 
<<  How  I  wish  my  uncle  and  aunt  would  un- 
derstand that  Jem  is  stupid!  There  they  are 
persuading  themfielves  that  he  is  idle  and 
careless,  and  unmindful  of  the  sacrifices  they 
have  made  for  his  sake ;  and  making  them- 
selves and  poor  dear  Annie  (to  say  nothing 
of  Jem  himself)  miserable,  and  all  because 
they  wont  see  that,  as  nurse  says,  *you 
can't  make  a  silk  purse  out  of  a  bow*s  ear.' 
Harry  says  he  works  fearfully  hard,  and  is 
more  pudding-headed  than  ever.  I  suppose 
it  is  very  presumptuous  to  doubt  the  wisdom 
of  one's  uncle  and  aunt,  and  that  I  ought  to 
believe  that  all  these  years  of  torture  have 
been  necessary ;  but  to  my  mind  Jem  is  more 
of  a  martyr  than  a  sinner.  People  are  bom 
to  be  dull  or  clever  I  suppose,  as  well  as  tall 
or  short.  What  a  blessing  it  would  be  if 
their  families  could  take  the  measure  of  their 
intellect,  and  not  expect  it  to  stretch  at  will!" 
So  thought  Louisa  as  she  impatiently  stretched 
an  elastic  band  between  her  fingers  until  it 
snapped  in  two ;  and  then  she  embarked  in  a 
simile  between  intellect  and  india-rubber,  in 
which  she  found  more  amusement  than  we,  I 
think,  should  do. 

Louisa  was  staying  at  Ashford  Rectory 
when  she  indulged  in  the  foregoing  soliloquy, 
with  her  aunt  and  her  aunt's  husband,  the 
Rev.  James  Nash.  Her  brother  Harry  vraa 
at  school  with  Jem  Nash,  and  they  were 
spending  part  of  their  holidays  together  at 
Ashford. 

Ashford  was  not  an  ugly  place,  and  the 
Rectory  was  a  tidy  and  moderately  comfort- 
able house.  Life  might  have  been  easy  and 
pleasant  enough  there  but  for  a  constant  sense 
of  effort  and  striving.  Mr.  Nash  had  in  a 
great  measure  made  his  own  fortune  in  life ; 
but  his  fortune,  sooh  as  it  was,  did  not  alto- 
gether satisfy  bim.  He  had  a  good  capacity, 
great  industry,  bad  begun  early  to  show  a 
decided  predilection  for  study,  had  steadily 
persevered  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  under 
difficulties,  had  gained  a  scholarship,  had  in 
consequence  beoo  allowed  to  go  to  the  Uni- 
Tersity,  had  there  distinguished  hineelf,  and 
taken  a  fellowship ;  and  when  be  relinquished 
that  for  a  living  which  was  given  to  him  ex- 
pressly on  the  ground  that  the  patron  bad  the 
*<  full  assurance  that  he  oould  not  make  a 
better  use  of  the  power  entrusted  to  bim  than 
In  BeooriDg  for  Ashford  the  serrioes  of  s  man 


so  distinguished  by  his  learning,  industry," 
etc.,  etc., ;  and  when  he  married  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  well-to-do  country  gentleman,  whose 
&mily  would  assuredly  have  objected  to  the 
match,  had  he  not  been  so  distinguished  ;  he 
saw  in  these  pieces  of  good  fortune,  not  the 
legitimate  result  of  his  labors  and  self-denial, 
but  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  rewards,  the 
first  steps  gained  in  that  ascent  that  was  to 
lead  him  at  lastt'to  the  most  prominent  places 
in  his  profession.  This  expectation  had  also 
encouraged  him  in  beginning  bis  married  life 
comfortably,  i.e.,  in  living  fully  up  to  his 
income.  The  income  was  so  sure  speedily  to 
become  larger,  and  he  wished  that  his  wife 
should  feel  as  little  difference  as  possible  he- 
tween  life  with  him  and  life  in  her  old  home. 
Time  had  sped,  however,  and  the  income  had 
remained  stationary.  Many  old  friends  and 
acquaintances  had  passed  him  in  the  race ; 
many  whom  he  felt  to  bo  in  every  respect  his 
inferiors.  He  had  set  himself  a  hard  task"! 
Could  he  have  confessed  that  he  had  made  a 
mistake,  all  would  have  been  well ;  but  ttiis 
was  not  his  way ;  irritated  and  depressed  by 
disappointments,  he  wished  to  believe  that  he 
never  had  had  any  disappointments  at  all. 

Of  course  with  **  society  constituted  as  it 
was,  no  man  without  interest  could  get  on, 
and  no  man  of  common  sense  oould  expect  it 
to  be  otherwise."  Poor  Mr.  Nash  !  If  they 
might  have  been  all  disappointed  together, 
and  all  admitted  that  they  were  poor  together, 
how  happy  they  might  have  been ;  but  that 
anything  but  success  and  prosperity  should 
ever  visit  Mr.  Nash  was  a  heresy  not  to  be 
named  in  the  &mily.  And  though  Mrs.  Nash 
grew  worn  and  fieuled  in  her  unceasing  efforts 
to  make  both  ends  meet,  and  the  whole  house- 
hold waamade  irritable  by  the  constant  watch- 
ing and  worrying  over  the  expenditure  of  a 
shillmg,  the  subject  was  never  discussed,  and 
shabbiness  crept  upon  them,  unnoticed  if  not 
unfelt. 

Their  three  children  were,  Annie,  a  year 
or  two  older  than  Jem  ;  Jem,  our  hero  ;  and 
Mary,  a  year  or  two  his  junior. 

Jem  UKU  a  stupid  fellow.  He  had  been  a 
dull,  sleepy  baby,  a  big,  awkward  child; 
alvrays  spilling,  breaking,  and  tumbling  over 
everything  in  a  heavy,  matter-of-fiu)t  manner; 
never  profiting  by  bis  many  experiences  in 
the  form  of  bruises,  cuts,  or  scoldings ;  never 
dearly  understanding  that  any  one  event  was 
the  naloxal  eonseqaenee  of  any  other ;  never 
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able  to  take  in  more  than  one  idea  at  a 
time. 

Poor  Jem !  He  might  have  done  very  well, 
had  he  been  bom  heir  to  some  thousands  a 
year.  In  a  happy  and  genial  atmosphere  his 
self-oonfidence  might  have  received  6u£Scient 
nurture  to  enable  him  to  pass  muster  among 
bis  peers,  and  be  pronounced  in  the  county 
(even  apart  from  his  fine  horsee  and  fine  wines) 
a  very  good  fellow. 

As  it  was,  he  was  expected  to  make  his 
own  way  in  the  world,  and  his  proud  but 
timid  parents  watched  him  with  the  most  ag- 
gravating anxiety  from  his  cradle.  His  sisters 
were  quick  little  things.  Curious — he  never 
was ;  confiding — he  never  oould  express  him* 
self ;  observant — he  only  understood  his  fel* 
low^reatures  well  enough  to  feel  no  interest 
in  their  concerns  ;  but  he  was  tlie  hope  of  the 
family. 

Mr.  Nash  used  to  sit  and  plan  all  that 
<'  James  "  might  accomplish  in  these  days 
of  open  competition,  when  James  was  an  in- 
nocent infant  sucking  his  large  red  thumb, 
trying  the  veracity,  or  rather,  perhaps,  the 
ingenuity,  of  every  lady  visitor  to  the  house, 
so  difficult  vFas  it  to  discover  where  the  moth- 
er's weak  point  might  be  in  that  shapeless, 
doughy-looking  mass. 

Mr.  Nash  had  not  got  on  in  the  world  as 
well  as  he  would  have  wished  ;  but  then  he 
bad  never  had  the  chance  that  James  would 
have.  James  would  easily  be  able  to  provide 
a  home  for  the  two  girls  if  anything  should 
happen  to  him  and  Mrs.  Nash.  He  was  de- 
termined to  spare  no  pains  or  expense  in  his 
education,  and  he  should  be  one  of  that  band 
who  would  prove  to  the  world  what  lights 
England  had  hitherto  hidden  under  the  bushel 
of  aristocratic  influence  and  corruption. 

Jem  certainly  took  aome  time  to  master  his 
alphabet,  and  labored  under  a  chronic  confu- 
sion as  to  fi  and  R  up  to  a  v<ery  mature  age 
of  childhood ;  but  then  to  be  '*  slow  but  sure  " 
was  what  Mr.  Nash  aivrayt  wished  for  his 
boy.  He  would  have  been  **  quite  disap- 
pointed, had  he  been  as  quick  and  volatile  as 
Mary  vras."  Jem's  lessons  in  arithmetic 
were  long  remambered  in  the  family.  And 
kia  little  sister**  ideal  of  the  aome  of  human 
woe  was  Jem  one  kyvelj  anmmer's  day,  forbid- 
ien  to  go  out  until  a  certain  sum  was  finished. 
Lying  fint  on  his  baok»  then,  aa  time  went  on 
and  his  brain  grew  mora  bopelesaly  clouded, 
OB  his  fiBM^i  bia  thosiiba  in  hia  aaia,  that  he 


might  not  hear  the  birds,  and  worse  than  that. 
Dash's  impatient  bark  of  joy  at  Maiy  throw- 
ing sticks  and  dawdling  near  the  house  with 
him,  waiting,  as  Jem  well  knew,  for  him ; 
his  fingers  through  his  thick,  heavy  hair,  re- 
peating by  rote,  bat  without  one  ray  of  ooat- 
prehension,  the  rule  that  ought  to  have  naa^ia 
it  all  clear  to  him.  Tears  at  last  dropped 
slowly  one  by  one  on  the  slate  under  his  noae. 
I  think  he  vras  occupied  in  wondering  bow 
long  it  would  be  before  the  round  diopa  would 
join  together  and  make  a  stream,  and  in  j^ 
diciously  guiding  their  course  by  tilting  tba 
slate,  when  Mary  came  in.  ,  Angry  to  be  dis- 
covered thus,  his  tears  were  dashed  awaj  bjj 
slaty  fingers.  In  spite  of  her  intense  npnjm* 
thy,  she  could  hardly  help  laughing  at  the  ai^ 
feet  of  the  dirty  furrows  all  across  hia  wo^ 
begone  countenance.  Poor  Jem!  the  mla 
had  been  expkiined  so  often,  and  waa  ao  aell^ 
evident  to  his  father,  that  his  failing  to  ac* 
6omplish  his  task  was  put  down  to  obatinacji 
and  it  was  considered  a  moral  duty  to  con- 
quer him.  He  never  got  out  all  day,  had 
bread  and  vrater  for  supper,  went  earlj  to 
bed,  slept  like  a  top,  and  was  quite  aa  atapid 
and  almost  as  imperturbably  contented  and 
happy  as  usual  next  day.  At  night  his  mothor 
ling^ed  in  his  room,  spoke  to  him  lovingly, 
but  gravely,  told  him  how  his  own  future  and 
that  of  those  who  loved  him  depended  munlj 
on  his  own  exertions, etc.,  etc. ;  how  be  mart 
try  always  to  do  his  vwy  best,  and  not  let 
(( temper  "  interfere.  Jem  found  out  at  la«| 
that  she  alluded  to  his  unfortunate  sum  of  the 
day  before,  and  began  an  emphatic  aaaaianoe 
that  be  couldn't  really  .  .  .  but  vroa  immedi^ 
ately  implored  not  to  add  another  &ult  to  that 
of  yesterday,  kissed,  told  to  pray  to  be  an 
honest  and  truthful  boy,  to  love  and  obej  hie 
father,  and  left  alone,  puisled,  but  hardly  nd« 

By  degrees,  however,  the  sense  of  b^i^  • 
continual  source  of  disappointment  aod  ven^ 
tion  to  those  around  him  began  to  tall  npoa 
him,  and  he  grew  moroae  and  rough.  It  w^f 
<*  hisovm  fault,"  he  had  *'  no  one  to  hlama 
but  himself,"  as  the  world  says  ao  often  and  id 
glibly,  if  he  were  misunderstood.  He  cihoaa 
to  ^ow  no  feeling,  and  evm  hia  mother  ba» 
gan  tothink  that  he  had  very  little.  Of  how 
ake  aorrowed,  and  how  she  prayed,  and  how 
her  huaband*a  bitter  tone  about  the  boy  smote 
her  to  her  very  heart,  I  mean  to  aay  nothing. 

Hia  aiater  B^etry,  who  vraa  daver  and  youaf* 
ar  than  he  waa,  waa  quite  npeonaoionalj  f«rf 
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hard  od  poor  Jom.  She  found  it  very  easy  to 
do  all  her  leflsons,  and  knew  perfectly  well 
that  when  she  failed,  it  was  her  ow'n  fault'; 
and  she  had  not  yet  learned  that  people  are  not 
all  made  alike.  Annie,  who  was  oldtir,  sus- 
pected the  truth ;  but  it  would  have  been 
such  an  insult  to  the  family  to  breathe  it  that 
she  hardly  dare  confess  her  suspicion  to  her- 
self. She  bad  once  in  a  daring  m*ood  tried 
the  experiment  of  announcing  that  she  did 
not  believe  that  Jem  could  learn  as  much  or 
as  quickly  as  she  could,  and  was  not  nearly 
as  clever :  but  as  the  only  result  had  been  a 
lecture  on  vanity  and  conceit,  she  now  con- 
tented herself  with  doing  all  the  lessons  they 
did  in  common  lazily  and  carcleesly,  partly 
for  her  own  sake,  but  partly,  let  us  hope,  fbr 
his.     One  day  Mary  came  running  to  her. 

**  Oh,  Annie!  poor  Jem  is  so  miserable; 
he  says  he  knows  he  is  a  stupid  lout,  and  that 
he  wishes  he  had  never  been  bom.  He  won- 
ders if  it  would  be  very  wicked  to  drown  him- 
self, or  to  run  away.  He  is  a  burden  and 
disappointment  to  papa  and  mamma,  and 
never  can  be  anything  else." 

••  Did  he  tell  you  this,  Mary?  " 

**  Oh,  no ;  but  I  was  on  my  scat  hi  the  tree 
by  the  river,  and  thought  I  would  hide  for 
fun.  He  came  down  talkhig  to  Dash,  and 
would  not  let  him  go,  but  lay  down  with  him, 
and  told  him  all  this,  and  asked  him  if  he 
loved  him.  Then  I  am  almost  sure  he  cried ; 
so  of  course  I  did  not  dare  come  out,  he  would 
have  been  so  very  cross.  I  was  so  afVaid  Dash 
would  discover  me ;  but  luckily  a  large  rat 
came  out  and  ran  along  by  the  hedge,  so  they 
both  ran  after  him,  and  I  crept  out  and  came 
here.  But,  Annie,  what  does  Jem  mean? 
Will  he  drown  himself?  Must  I  go  and  tell 
mamma?" 

Annie  affected  to  be  very  calm,  and  supe- 
rior to  Mary's  fears ;  told  her  that  she  was  a 
foolish  child,  and  that  Jem  had  been  talking 
nonsense ;  proved  quite  to  Mary's  satisfaction 
timt  as  she  had  overheard  by  accident  what 
Jem  had  never  meant  for  other  ears  than  those 
of  old  Dash,  she  ought  not  to  tdl  any  one,  or 
to  allude  to  her  guilty  knowledge  before  Jem 
himself.  So  she  sent  Mary  away  full  of  the 
importance  of  having  a  secret;  openly  con- 
demning Jem  very  severely  for  being  so 
wicked,  secretly  admiring  and  respecting  him 
more  than  she  had  ever  done  before.  He 
had  dared  to  think  and  feel  as  she  could  not. 
Maiy  looked  at  his  stolid  countenance  as  he 


devoured  his  bread  and  butter  that  evening 
with  real  awe,  and  went  to  bed,  afler  cun- 
ningly getting  out  of  her  nurse  some  infor* 
mation  as  to  suicides,  to  imagine  Jem  being 
buried  at  midnight  where  four  roads  meet, 
with  a  stake  through  his  heart,  and  woke  in 
the  morning  with  a  horrified  sensation  at  her 
own  want  of  feeling  and  hardness  of  heart, 
as  she  recollected  that  she  had  at  last  fallen 
asleep  while  calmly  wondering  whether  the 
four  lanes  by  the  pond  would  do,  or  whether 
they  would  take  him  all  the  way  to  Ashton 
Cross.  It  would  be  a  lonj;  walk  at  midnight ; 
but  then  the  roads  were  so  much  wider. 

Annie  had  been  anything  but  really  calm 
when  Mary  left  her,  and  had  pondered  and 
thought  and  planned,  till  she  had  suddenly 
awoke  to  the  consciousness  that  it  was  very 
late.  And  where  was  Jem  ?  She  throw  her 
shawl  over  her  head  and  rushed  out,  prepared 
for  any  catastrophe,  and  met,  within  a  few 
yards  of  the  house,  Jem  and  Dash  in  full 
glee.  They  had  killed  their  rat ;  and  any- 
thing lees  tragic  than  theic  appearance  at  that 
moment  could  not  well  be  imagined.  She 
felt  an  nnusual  glow  of  satisfaction  in  seeing 
Jem  happy,  and  was  running  up  to  him,  feel- 
ing that  she  should  like  immensely  to  give 
him  a  kiss,  and  show  him  that  some  one  liked 
him,  by  listening  with  the  most  intelligent 
interest  she  could  command  to  the  history  of 
the  rat-hunt,  When  Mr.  Nash's  voice  was 
beard. 

<*  Who  can  have  left  the  gate  of  the  field 
down  there  open?  1  had  it  tied  up  on  pur- 
pose to  keep  the  calf  in  :  now  some  idiot  has 
not  only  untied  it,  but  left  it  wide  open,  and 
no  doubt  the  calf  is  half  a  mile  off,  or  in  the 
village  by  this  time." 

**  Oh,  Jem,  was  it  you?"  whispers  Annie. 

**  Well,  how  did  I  know  I  was  to  shut  the 
gate?  "  responds  Jem. 

**  Didn't  you  hear  papa  talking  about  it  at 
breakfast  this  morning,  and  afterward  in  the 
garden,  telling  Andrew  about  it? " 

No,  Jem  had  heard  nothing ;  he  never  did 
hear,  it  seemed  to  Annie. 

**  Annie,"  said  Mr.  Nash,  **  do  you  know 
how  that  gate  came  to  be  open  ?  " 

Poor  Annie  !  she  always  knew  or  guessed 
everything,  and  was  well  used  to  be  appealed 
to  ;  but  she  felt  now  as  though  she  wore  aid- 
ing and  abetting  suicide  as  she  answered, 
hesitating, — 

*'  Oh,  papa — I  think — Jem  Aiu/to  open  the 
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gate  to  help  Da^h  to  kill  a  rat.     Good  old  :  against  the  love  of  thie  world, 
dog,  Dash/'  she  went  on,  hoping  to  make  a 
diversion  in  Jem's  favor  by  patting  and  draw- 
ing attention  to  the  dog.    **  Jem  didn't  know 
about  the  calf,  you  see." 

**  James,**  said  the  awfal  voice,  '<  when 
you  found  the  gate  tied  up,  instead  of  open 
Oil  usual,  did  it  never  occur  to  you  that  this 
was  done  for  a  reason?  " 

No;  Jem  opened  his  mouth,  looked,  it 
must  be  confessed,  sheepish  enough  to  pro- 
voke the  most  indulgent  of  parents,  and  held 
hJH  tongue. 

**  Well,  sir,  go  along  now.  Get  the  calf 
hack  mjmehow,  tie  up  the  gate  and  that  fool 
of  a  dog,  and  come  in  to  your  tea  as  soon  as 
you  can.*' 

Annie  had  meantime  matured  a  plan  for 
saving  time  for  Jem.  She  knew  that  his 
I^tin  for  next  day  was  still  unlearned,  and 
that  he  would  never  know  it  if  he  did  not 
give  it  an  hour  or  two's  study  (she  had  just 
done  it  in  half  an  hour),  so  she  ran  after  him 
to  tell  him  that  she  had  seen  Bob,  the  gar- 
dencr*s  boy,  go  into  the  cottage,  and  that  he 
Lad  better  give  him  sixpence  (she  had  one 
ready),  and  make  him  go  for  the  calf. 

"  Jem  !  **  she  called,  *'  Jem  !  Jem !  " 

No,  Jem  would  not  come  back ;  he  dreaded 
some  new  message  or  order. 

Oh,  if  he  were  only  quick  enough  to  see  from 
her  face  that  she  wanted  to  help  him  !  She 
ran  after  him  ;  but  she  knew  her  father  would 
not  let  her  run  past  the  turning.  Sure 
enough,  she  is  called  back ;  told  *'  not  to  be  a 
goose.  W  hat  was  the  good  of  her  going  too  ? 
Did  she  want  anything?  *' 

'•*  Oh,  no,  nothing.** 

**  Well,  then,  come  and  take  a  turn  with 
me.*' 

She  came,  and  was  less  of  a  companion  to 
her  father  than  usual.  She  forgot  to  be  sur- 
priHi»d  when  she  heard  that  Farmer  Barton 
hud  sent  his  boy  to  school ;  forgot  to^  **  be 
Bino,*'  from  that  fact,  that  he  meant  very 
Soon  to  give  way  about  that  path  through  his 
farm,  and  be  good  friends  with  **  the  parson." 
The  porson ,  unwittingly ,  perhaps,  had  counted 
u|M)n  this  assurance,  and  missed  the  sympathy 
he  was  so  used  to,  and  went  in  depressed, 
and  more  than  ever  convinced  that  all  is  vanity 
and  vexation  of  spirit.  He  sat  down  before 
the  quire  of  blue  paper  that  before  the  end 
of  the  week  would  be  a  sermon.  Surely,  he 
would  be  able  to  write  a  telling  disooarse 


He  found  it 
I  fully  cuo- 


such  a  wearisome  place,  he 
vinced  that  he  had  overcome  it. 

Annie  tried  in  vain  to  imagine  the  state  of 
mind  that  would  quietly  acqaiesoe  in  the 
certainty  of  suffering  and  disgrace  for  the 
morrow,  without  making  an  effort  to  avert 
it.  She  nearly  persuaded  herself  that  Jem 
must  have  had  some  better  plan  than  hen 
when  he  ran  off. 

"  Will  he  never  come  back?  He  has  had 
time  to  go  to  the  village  twice  over.  But  hs 
can't  well  run  avray  or  drown  himself,  with 
Dash  as  a  companion,  that  is  one  comfort." 

At  last  he  appeared,  having,  it  was  hoped, 
effected  all  that  was  required  of  him,  and 
was  gulping  down  his  cold  tea  in  hot  haste, 
when  his  father  stumbled  into  the  room  Teiy 
nearly  head  foremoet,  and  Dash  rushed  in, 
muddy  and  howling,  from  between  his  legs. 
Of  course  he  jumped  up  on  Jem,  who  of 
course  dropped  his  teacup.  Mr.  Nash  oonld 
bear  most  things  better  than  any  loes  of  dig- 
nity. He  felt  that  he  had  looked  ridiculous, 
and  was  very  angry — would  hardly  listen  to 
Jem's  assurance  that  he  had  tied  up  the  dog. 
Jem  had  done  so  ;  but  he  had  tied  him  to  a 
ring  that  every  one  else  in  the  house  knew 
had  been  broken  a  week  ago,  and  had  never 
thought  of  looking  for  himself  to  see  that  all 
was  right.  He  never  did  think,  as  he  was 
told  now  roughly  enough  by  the  discomposed 
Mr.  Nash,  who  rang  the  bell,  and  desired  the 
servant  to  tie  up  the  disconsolate  dog.  Mary 
tries  to  give  him  a  pat  as  he  slinks  by  her ; 
but  Dash  is  too  conscience-stricken  to  be  com- 
forted, and  thought  that  even  her  hand  was 
raised  against  him.  I  wonder  if  the  neigh- 
bor's dog  detected  the  depths  of  oontriUoo 
that  were  stirring  within  him  as  he  howled 
to  the  moon  that  night? 

Annie  was  too  much  vexed,  for  her  mother's 
sake,  at  the  stain  that  would  be  so  evident  on 
the  carpet  that  had  just  been  remade — at  the 
loss  of  one  of  the  new  dozen  of  teacups  that 
had  been  bought  at  last,  after  so  much  OOQ- 
sideration  and  consultation — too  much  oooa- 
pied  in  rubbing  and  putting  to  rights  to  feel 
at  the  moment  keenly  for  Jem.  But  she 
heard  her  father's  parting  allusion  to  his 
Latin ;  and  the  ominous  slam  of  the  door  up- 
stairs, as  he  went  off  to  bed,  struck  painfully  • 
on  her  heart.  Jem  had  at  last  been  worried 
enough,  and  was  sulky.  Annie  doubted 
and  wavered,  and  put  her  hand  on  the  look 
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of  his  dooT,  and  took  it  off  again,  a  dozen 
times  as  she  passed  it  an  hoar  later  on  her 
way  to  bed.  At  last  she  peeped  in  ;  the 
light  ¥ras  out,  and  she  was  more  distressed  to 
see  him  sleeping  peaceAillj  than  she  would 
have  been  to  find  him  crying,  as  she  would 
baye  done,  had  a  tenth  part  of  his  troubles 
that  day  fallen  to  her  lot — or  painfully  toil- 
ing at  his  Latin,  cross  and  angry,  as  she  had 
imagined  him. 

Poor  Jem !  even  Annie  did  not  then  do 
you  justice.  Ho  had  intended  to  learn 
his  Latin  well  before  going  to  bed  ;  but  he 
was  so  tired  and  sleepy,  and  his  wet  leg, 
where  all  lys  tea,  poor  fellow,  had  fallen, 
grew  so  cold  and  stiff.  He  would  just  un- 
dress, and  put  on  another  pair  of  trousers, 
and  sit  up  till  midnight  if  necessary ;  but 
then  he  could  only  find  his  clean  white  pair 
for  Sunday.  He  felt  he  would  only  get  into 
another  scrape  if  he  meddled  with  them. 
His  room  looked  very  comfortless,  and  his 
bed  very  tempting.  If  he  could  only  learn  it 
in  bed  ! — but  then  that  promise  to  his  mother 
about  putting  the  candle  out.  He  tniffht 
have  asked  Annie  to  come  and  put  it  out,  to  be 
sure ;  but  then  he  had  not  done  so,  and  it 
was  too  late  now.  The  end  of  it  was,  that 
the  candle  was  blown  out  suddenly,  and  that 
Jem  groped  his  way  to  bed,  fully  intending 
to  wake  very  early,  and  learn  his  lessons  be- 
fore any  one  was  up  next  morning.  He  said 
his  prayers,  and  wondered  helplessly  how  he 
came  to  be  always  naughty  and  in  disgrace ; 
for  he  really  would  like  to  be  good,  and  meant 
every  day  to  try  hard  to  be  so.  Sometimes 
be  felt  quite  as  good  as,  if  not  better  than, 
Annie.  He  never  was  as  angry,  wilful,  or 
impatient  as  she  could  be,  nor  bated  any  one 
as  much  as  she  did  ;  hot  yet,  somehow,  she 
vras  always  praised  and  liked.  Certainly 
she  generally  knew  about  everything,  and 
oould  help  people  very  nicely,  and  seldom 
forgot  anything.  He  supposed  that  vras  be- 
ing good  really,  and  he  would  try  hard  next 
day,  and  go  to  sleep  now  at  once,  so  as  to 
wake  early. 

I  don^t  like  to  say  moch  about  that  next 
day.  The  Latin  was  very  difficult.  He  did 
say  it  right  through  to  Annie— hardly  missing 
one  word— just  before  going  in  to  his  father's 
study.  Unluckily,  his  father,  meaning  to  be 
especially  kind,  told  him  he  need  not  say  it 
all,  but  begin  in  the  middle,  giving  him 
the  word.    This  put  Jem  out :  he  came  oat 
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of  the  study,  his  hands  sore  and  tingling,  his 
face  burning,  but  his  eyes  dry,  his  heart 
swelling  with  a  sense  of  injustice,  spoke  as 
cruelly  as  boys  only  can  speak,  to  Mary  who 
met  him  in  the  passage,  sent  her  in  crying  to 
Annie  with  the  news,  and  shut  himself  up  in 
his  own  room. 

I  don't  know  who  in  the  house  suflR)red 
most  that  day.  Poor  Mrs.  Nash !  between 
your  compassion  for  your  boy,  your  yearning 
desire  to  comfort  him,  your  mother's  instinct, 
that  made  you  at  timcs/ee/  though  you  would 
not  acknowledge  the  truth,  and  your  wifely 
belief  in  your  husband's  wisdom,  kindness, 
and  infallibility  of  judgment — your  desire  to 
excuse  the  boy,  which  could  only  be  done  at 
the  expense  of  your  husband — to  worship  your 
husband,  which  could  only  be  done  at  the 
expense  of  your  boy — you  had  a  hard  time  of 
it.  That  night  Mr.  Nash  resolved  to  send 
the  boy  to  school,  a  resolve  that  cost  him 
much.  It  involved  the  confession  of  failure, 
and  was  a  sad  end  to  many,  many  days  and 
weeks  of  tedious  labor  and  self-denial  on  his 
part,  and  the  result,  as  l^e  believed,  of  idle- 
ness and  carelessness  on  Jem's. 

Both  the  girls  loved  their  father  dearly; 
and  Mrs.  *  Nash  had  never  for  a  moment 
doubted  that  the  most  fortunate  event  in  her 
life  was  her  having  met  Mr.  Nash ;  the  most 
wonderful,  his  choosing  her ;  the  wisest,  her 
having  left  a  very  happy  and  comfortable 
home  to  share  his  poverty  and  cares ;  and  she 
was  right,  1  doubt  not.  Still,  with  all  this, 
there  was  a  sense  of  relief  when  Mr.  Ji^ash 
left  home  for  a  few  days  to  look  out  for  a 
school  for  Jem.  Mrs.  Nash  and  Annie  were 
less  anxious  and  less  observant  of  Jem,  and 
breathed  more  freely,  now  that  constant  dread 
of  disappointment  or  misunderstanding  for 
one  or  other  of  them  was  removed.  Mary 
was  allowed  to  talk  more  nonsense  and  make 
more  noise ;  Da^h  vras  an  hour  later  than 
usual  of  being  tied  up ;  Jem  seemed  brighter 
and  less  awkvrard.  Was  it  only  that  less  vras 
expected  of  him  ?  or  did  he  generally  move 
through  his  daily  orbit  with  a  pervading  sense 
of  failure  that  clouded  his  dull  intellect,  and 
^Uunped  his  not  over  bright  spirits  ? 

Saturday  arrived,  her  father  came  home, 
and  Annie  was  almost  frightened  to  acknowl- 
edge to  herself  what  a  pleasant  three  days  they 
had  had,  and  glad  to  be  able  to  attribute  her 
sinking  of  spirit  to  the  idea  of  parting  with 
Jem.    She  imagined  miseriee  and  tortoxeefoE 
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him  at  school,  until  she  cried  herself  to  eloep. 
Jem  was  very  glad  to  go.  He  had  visions  of 
companions,  and  shirking  lessons,  and  getting 
free  of  certain  mles  and  regulations  respecting 
carpets  and  dirty  shoes,  shutting  and  slamming 
doors,  etc.,  etc.,  that  made  his  life  at  home 
a  burden  to  him  ;  and  Jem's  was  not  a  nature 
to  foresee  sorrows  imaginary  or  real.  Mrs. 
Nash  was  pleased  with  the  boy's  spirit,  and 
Annie  and  Mary  both  admired  and  wondered 
at  his  courage  and  stoicism.  Mr.  Nash  was 
very  low  ;  he  cou  Id  ill  afford  this  expense  ;  he 
had  &iled  in  a  long-cherished  plan,  and  he 
looked  back  with  fond  regret  to  the  long, 
weary  hours  he  had  spent  in  vain.  Jem  went 
off  to  school  with  a  character  for  indolence, 
carelessness,  and  occasional  obstinacy  to  live 
down — a  character  given  confidentially  to  the 
master  by  his  truthful  and  conscientious 
parent. 

I  don't  mean  to  attempt  to  describe  his  life 
at  school.  Annie  could  not  make  out  as  much 
as  she  wished  either  from  his  letters  or  from 
himself  in  the  holidays ;  but  there  were  still 
constant  disappointments.  He  never  got  -on 
as  Mr.  Nash  expected  he  would,  and  asserted 
he  ought  to  do.  Mrs.  Nash  wrote  tearful  and 
loving  letters,  imploring  him  to  work  hard 
and  do  his  very  best,  the  only  effect  of  which 
was  that  Jem  had  to  give  up  all  hope  of  being 
even  with  the  other  boys  at  cricket  or  any 
game, — a  hope  he,  poor  fellow,  had  once  fond- 
ly entertained.  He  did  several  really  heroic 
things  for  his  mother's  sake ;  but  she  never 
knew  of  them,  or  at  least  not  in  such  a  way 
as  to  be  able  to  appreciate  them.  Jem  was 
far  too  dull  to  make  the  most  of  his  own  good 
deeds.  Younger  boys  passed  him ;  masters 
were  displeased ;  he  had  to  bear  all  sorts  of 
gibes  from  the  boys.  He  was  not  a  coward ; 
but  bis  slowness  of  apprehension  and  his  awk- 
ward, unwieldy  figure,  made  him  an  irresist- 
ible object  for  practical  jokes,  and  his  want 
of  quickness  allowed  the  perpetrators  nine 
times  out  of  ten  to  escape  scot  free.  J  em  su  f- 
fered  less  during  his  first  year  than  later, 
when  he  got  into  another  form.  A  stricter 
and  less  intelligent  master  ruled  here,  a  man 
who  took  the  view  of  Jem  that  his  father  had 
taken.  Thepoorlad  was  punished  every  day, 
and  became  more  and  more  hopelessly  dull. 
An  elderboy  was  entreated  to  take  him  in  hand 
to  help  him  in  his  tasks,  and  try  what  could 
be  done ;  and  very  kind  and  very  patient  he 
was,  and  very  carefully  and  even  tenderly  did 
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he  explain  and  try  to  make  olmr  to  Iiimviii 
of  his  most  hopeless  puiiles.  Latin  hftd  been 
bad  enough,  but  this  Euclid  was  too  tennbla 
to  poor  Jem.  He  plodded  on,  however,  and 
Lytton  told  a  friend,  after  a  long  afleinoQn 
with  him,  that  he  never  before  had  realind 
the  patience  of  an  ass.  Jem  tried  bis  best 
Day  after  day  he  tried  and  tried  again,  bat . 
all  in  vain  :  beyond  a  certain  point  he  oouJd 
not  go.  Lytton  felt  for  him,  bat  for  a  long 
time  was  deceived  by  the  boy's  faardnefls,  and 
thought  that  he  at  least  did  not  feel  hie  own 
inferiority.  At  last,  one  day,  when  Jem  had 
seemed  more  than  ordinarily  dense,  and  Lyt- 
ton was  almost  tired  out,  and  showed  it,  the 
poor  lad  broke  down.  He  wished  he  had 
been  bom  blind,  or  deaf,  or  lame — with  any 
deformity  that  would  at  least  command  pitj ; 
but  only  to  be  *'  a  blockhead— a  bopeleee, 
loutish  blockhead — oh,  Lytton,  you  don't 
know  what  it  is.  Look  at  this  letter  from  mj 
fiither,  and  this  from  my  mother — no— f^Te 
me  that  one  back.  What  shall  I  do  ?  What 
shall  I  do?" 

Lytton  was  touched  and  immeaeorablj 
sorr^  for  the  poor  fellow.  He  went  to  the 
master  and  assured  him  that  Jem  was  not 
idle,  and  did  try  to  get  on  ;  but  I  fear  the 
master,  although  henceforward  he  took  less 
trouble  with  Jem,  and  punished  him  leee, 
forgot  to  write  the  letter  he  had  determined, 
while  under  the  influence  of  Lytton's  earnest 
tones,  that  Mr.  Nash  should  receive  next  day; 
and  Jem  went  home,  and  found  himself  as 
usual  under  a  doud. 

Before  he  went  back  to  school,  he  went  with 
Annie  to  their  uncle  for  a  week.  While  there, 
Annie  heard  from  her  cousins  certain  jokes 
and  allusions  to  nicknames,  etc.,  etc.,  that 
wounded  her  deeply ;  and  one  day  she  over- 
heard a  conversation  that  she  long  pondered 
over. 

*'  Well,  did  you  ever  sec  such  an  nnforto* 
nate  specimen  of  humanity?  and  he  is  to  gain 
university  honors  and  make  bis  way  in  the 
world  by  his  brains." 

'*  Don't  you  think  that  there  might  be  some 
hope  of  discovering  the  existence  of  mind  if 
the  superabundance  of  matter  could  be  re* 
duced?  A  course  of  starvation  might  be 
useful.  Did  you  ever  see  such  an  awkward 
elephant  as  it  is?  " 

*'  Why  on  earth  does  his  father  keep  bUn 
at  Rugton  ?  The  boy  must  be  wretched  there. 
He  had  much  better  send  him  to  an  academj 
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for  the  deyelopmeQt  of  mosole,  and  then  off 
to  the  back-woods,  or  Aastralia  ;  he  would 
make  a  capital  settler." 

**  Yes ;  but  yoa  see  poor  Nash  educated 
himself  and  knows  little  of  the  world,  and  it 
is  hard  after  all  for  a  man  to  confess  that  his 
only  son  is  a  fool." 

**  Well,  I'm  not  the  man  to  enlighten 
him." 

**  I  wish  Nash  could  have  reversed  matters, 
and  taken  to  himself  the  lad's  own  conviction, 
of  his  dulncss  and  incapacity,  and  givt^n  to 
him  some  of  his  confidence.  He  would  ^ct 
on  twice  as  well  if  he  had  his  father's  cunct^it ; 
but  I  must  go  now  and  take  the  creature 
somewhere,  for  the  boys  say  that  ho  pulls  so 
badly,  and  steers  so  stupidly,  and  is  so  heavy, 
they  cannot  have  him  in  the  boat.  The 
animal  is  good-natured,  and,  one  can't  quite 
throw  him  over,  if  only  for  his  pret^ty  little 
sister's  sake." 

So  spake  Harry,  her  eldest  cousin,  to  his 
college  friend .  They  had  been  discussing  their 
eigars  together  on  the  balcony,  and  seemed  to 
have  forgotten  that  every  word  they  uttered 
was  distinctly  heard  in  the  room  inside,  wl^re 
Annie  was  writing  a  letter.  As  soon  as  they  had 
gone,  she  rushed  to  her  room,  threw  herself 
on  her  bed  in  an  agony  of  grief,  bursting  in- 
dignation and  bitter  humiliation  struggling 
with  each  other.  One  moment,  with  clinched 
hands  and  burning  cheeks,  she  hated  her 
cousins  with  the  whole  force  of  her  nature, 
and  wished  all  sorts  of  impossibilities  that 
were  to  grind  them  to  the  dust,  or  hold  them 
up  to  the  unmitigated  scorn  of  all  mankind. 
Then,  poor  child,  returns  that  haunting 
thought, — *<  It  is  true,  it  is  all  true.  O  Ctod, 
why  must  his  life  be  made  miserable?  Why 
must  he,  why  must  she,  suffer  in  this  way  ? 
Where  is  mercy,  where  is  justice  to  be 
found  ?  "  Then  she  resolved  that  she  would 
speak  boldly  to  her  father,  tell  him  all  she 
had  heard,  and  make  him  feel  the  truth,  and 
be  just  to  her  poor,  dear,  dear  Jem  !  Oh,  if 
she  could  but  help  him !  If  she  could  but 
give  him  her  mind  and  take  his.  She  would 
cheerfully  at  this  moment  do  even  this  for 
his  sake. 

<*  Annie,  Annie,  are  yoa  patting  on  your 
things?" 

**  Yes,  Lou,"  answers  a  voice  that  betrays 
no  emotion  to  Louisa,  though  to  Annie  her- 
self it  sounds  strange  and  harsh.    In  another  I 
quarter  of  an  boor  they  all  set  cot,  Annie] 


rather  rosier  and  more  talkative  than  usual, 
surprising  her  cousins  by  the  sharpness  and 
readiness  of  her  replies,  and  her  almost  con- 
temptuous indifference  to  her  Cousin  Harry *0 
attentions.  Harry  begins  to  waver  in  his  al- 
legianoe  to  his  pretty  cousin,  but  Bob  never 
thought  there  was  **  so  much  stuff  in  the  girl 
before. ' '  He  has  the  hoy's  natural  instinct  of 
liking  to  see  his  elder  brother  8nubl)ed  ;  and 
Annie  makes  the  most  of  his  rough  gallantry, 
^nd  with  his  aid  manuge^  to  luake  the  rest 
of  their  visit  tolerably  pleasant  to  poor  Jem. 
Jem  is  now  eighteen,  hig  fur  his  age,  and 
Oxford  is  imminent.  Mr.  Nash  looks  graver 
tlian  ever,  Mrs.  Nash  a  shade  more  faded. 
Annie  and  Mary  are  good  girls,  teach  in  the 
schools,  dress  very  badly,  and  perform  the 
several  duties  expected  of  them  cheerfully  and 
well.  Everything  is  dear,  and  the  money  ne- 
cessary for  Jem's  education  can  ill  be  spared. 
Mr.  Nash  sometimes  feels  a  doubt  of  his  own 
wisdom  in  postponing  for  so  long  the  laying 
by  that  is  always  **  to  be  "  begun  for  the 
girls ;  but  Mr.  Nash  has  his  hobby,  and  that 
hobby  is  the  unfailing  po#er  of  education. 
He  has  spoken  speeches,  he  has  written  pam- 
phlets, on  the  dbbject,  and  how  can  he  after 
that  confess  a  failure  in  the  person  of  his  own 
and  only  son  ?  Besides,  Mr.  Nash  has  a 
pride  in  always  going  through  with  any- 
thing that  he  has  begun.  Jem  looks  manlier 
and  more  hopeful.  His  cut-away  coat  suits 
him  better  than  his  jacket  did.  His  manly 
bass  commands  more  respect  than  his  heretofore 
childish  treble.  He  is  sent  fewer  messages, 
has  fewer  rules  to  remember,  and  conse- 
quently, fewer  fiailures  are  recorded  against 
him.  He  has  in  the  course  of  these  five  or 
six  years  mastered  some  Latin  and  a  little 
Greek ;  and^when  there  is  no  question  of 
Euclid,  and  no  other  lad  with  whom  to  com- 
pare him,  as  is  the  case  just  now,  he  does 
well  enough. 

Annie  has  never  found  the  opportunity  she 
wished  for  making  her  contemplated  speech 
to  her  fattier,  and  she  feels  it  wont  do  now. 
She  did  try  a  feeble  protest  against  Oxford, 
and  wondered  if  it  was  necessary  to  go  to  the 
great  expense  of  sending  him  there,  as  books 
did  not  seem  to  be  quite  Jem's  line;  but  she 
felt  that  she  had  been  misunderstood,  when 
her  fetber  and  mother  returned  next  day  from 
the  town  near  them,  with  a  new  gown  for 
her;  and  tickets  for  Jem,  Mary,  and  herself, 
for  a  ooDOert  to  be  given  there  the  next  week. 
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Annie  felt  their  kindDees,  and  tried  to  be 
properly  grateful  for  it ;  but  she  was  con- 
scious that  her  opposition  to  Oxford  bad  been 
attributed  to  a  motive  which  was  not  the  true 
one.  Her  parents  thought  that  she  longed 
for  the  pleasures  and  enjoyments  that  she  saw 
her  friends  and  neighbors  sharing  in,  and 
looked  forward  with  dismay  to  the  poverty — 
to  last  three  years  at  least — that  Jem's  uni- 
versity career  would  entail  on  them.  They  did 
not  blame  the  poor  child,  but,  as  wo  have  said, 
brought  her  what  they  could  ill  afford  ;  and 
she  knew  too  well  how  ill  they  could  afford  it 
to  have  the  full  and  perfect  satisfaction  they 
anticipated.  Jem,  thanks  to  Annie,  was 
supplied  with  a  pair  of  white  gloves,  did  not 
forget  the  tickets,  was  not  much  too  late,  and 
they  really  enjoyed  their  evening. 

Next  day  his  father  took  him  up  to  Ox- 
ford .   His  name  had  been  duly  put  down  at  St. 

A '«.    Some  months  later  the  news  of  his 

having  got  into  St.  Z 's  Hall  was  thank- 
fully received  at  Ashford  Rectory. 

For  a  term  or  two,  Jem  enjoyed  his  usual 
content,  and  had  no  very  vivid  sensations. 
Mr.  Nash  was  rather  complacent  about  '*  my 
son  at  Oxford  ;  "  his  dreams  resolved  them- 
selves into  fellowships  and  livings  with  toler- 
able distinctness.  A  friend  and  patron  of  his, 
too,  spoke  in  a  very  encouraging  though  some- 
what vague  manner  of  what  he  would  do  for 
the  lad  if  he  did  well  at  college. 

Very  little  was  said  of  two  failures  at  the 
first  examination  ;  but  another  year  of  Oxford 
was  inevitable,  and  Mr.  Nash  grew  anxious 
and  irritable.  He  wrote  more  strongly  to 
Jem ,  and  urged  upon  him  more  and  more  the 
necessity  for  exertion,  both  for  his  own  and 
for  his  sisters'  sake.  He  explained  to  him 
how  large  a  portion  of  their  means  had 
been  expended  on  his  education ;  how  his 
peace  of  mind  and  that  of  his  mother  de- 
pended on  his  doing  well,  <*  as  every  one  with 
proper  diligence  and  steadiness  could  do ;  " 
as  he  would  then  not  only  repay  them  for 
their  love  and  exertions  on  his  behalf,  but  en- 
able them  to  look  forward  to  leaving  this 
world  without  that  anxiety  for  the  future  of 
their  girls  that  now  weighed  upon  them.  In 
these  days, — so  different  from  his  young  days, 
— a  young  man's  future  was  entirely  in  his 
own  power ;  and  he  knew  that  when  -once 
Jem  had  secured  for  himself  comfort  and 
competency,  he  might  safely  trust  to  him  not 
to  forget  his  sisters,  but  to  share  with  them 
what  ne  had  gained  by  means  of  that  educa- 
tion on  which  their  father  had  spent  a  per- 
haps unfair  proportion  of  his  fortune ;  and 
generally  wound  up  by  begging  him  seriously 
to  consider  whether  ho  thought  tuition  or  the 


ministry  of  the  Chorch  would  ofibr  to  bim  tlie 
most  likely  means  of  distinction  ^fler  taking 
his  degree,  and  even  fainted  that  it  might  be 
well  to  turn  over  in  his  mind  the  pofiBibilitj 
of  trying  for  some  lucrative  civil  appointment, 
assuring  him  that  in  these  matters  his  choice 
would  be  left  entirely  free  and  unfettered. 
Jem  gazed  at  the  words  **  after  taking  your 
degree,"  and  his  imagination  did  not  trkk 
him  into  taking  any  flights  beyond  thai 
longed-for  period. 

He  had  fierce  struggles.  He  "was  sorely 
tempted  to  give  himself  up  to  such  idlenen 
and  enjoyment  as  many  of  those  around  him 
seemed  to  live  for.  He  felt  as  keenly  as  it 
was  in  his  nature  to  feel  anything  the  hard- 
ship of  toiling  and  slaving  ten  times  as  haid 
as  his  companions,  and  succeeding  onlj  in 
proving  more  and  more  incontestabfy  his  own 
inferiority.  If  it  had  not  been  for  Annie's  let- 
ters and  an  undefined  though  deep  conyiction 
that  one  person  at  least  really  appreciated  his 
efforts,  he  must  have  given  in .  ller  sympathy 
helped  and  encouraged  him  even  more  than 
she  had  dared  to  hope  it  might  do ;  she  could 
not  believe  that  all  this  self-denial  would  be 
in  vain.  She,  too,  wrote  of  duty ;  but  her 
criterion  of  merit  did  not  seem  to  be  success. 
She  wrote  of  those  who  did  their  best  as  of 
thS  truly  great.  She  reminded  him  that 
nothing  more  could  be  required  than  that -of 
him  it  could  with  truth  be  said,  he  has  dme 
what  he  could.  He  was  of  a  stolid,  much  en- 
during nature,  and  doggedly  honest,  even 
with  himself.  If  Annie  had  known  how 
much  it  took  to  persuade  him  that  he  had 
done  his  best,  she  might  have  written  less 
graphically  of  the  ho])es,  the  fears,  the  praj- 
ers,  the  tears,  of  which  ho  was  the  object. 
Night  after  night  found  him  reading;  di^ 
after  day  he  denied  himself  all  pleasure  ;  nay, 
even  the  exercise  necessary  for  his  health. 
He  had  failed  last  year ;  this  year  ho  knows 
that  his  father  has  made  a  great  efiS>rt  to 
keep  him  at  college.  He  also  knows  how 
completely  he  has  set  his  heart  on  his  takhig 
his  aegree.  What  a  terrible  grief  it  will  be 
to  them  all  at  home,  should  he  fail ! 

During  a  short  visit  paid  by  Hany  and 
Louisa  to  Ashford,  Harry  told  Annie  tliat  he 
feared  Jem  was  working  too  hard,  that  that 
sort  of  thing  never  answered.  It  was  evidcait 
to  Annie  that  the  cousins  saw  very  little  of 
each  other,  and  she  feared  that  Jem  had  not 
much  to  cheer  him  in  his  intervals  of  study. 
Jem  was  not  a  very  gay  companion  ;  his 
most  lively  recreation  at  homo  was  throwing 
sticks  into  the  water  for  Dash,  or  smokins  a 
cigar  and  gazing  silently  into  space;  die 
could  not  wonder  at  his  not  being  sought  out. 
Mr.  Nash  questioned  his  nephew  closely,  and 
grew  more  and  more  nervous  at  his  account 
of  the  ordeal  approaching  for  James.    He 
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heard  nothing  and  answered  everything  at 

random  that  was  not  connected  with  St.  Z . 

His  finsers  nearly  came  through  the  large 
black  gloves  he  pulled  on  and  off,  patted  and 
stretched,  so  incessantly. 

The  day  at  length  arrived.  Jem  went  in. 
He  did  his  best  carefully  and  stupidly  as 
usual.  Uow  his  head  throbbed  as  ne  came 
out.  Ho  went  home,  sat  patiently  till  the 
news  came.  He  had  not  got  through.  He 
sat  long  immovable,  his  bead  between  his 
hands,  bitter  disappointment  welling  up  at 
his  heart,  striving  to  feel  resiened;  but  it 
was  very  difficult,  and  the  old  feeling  of  beinz 
a  burden,  a  clog,  a  sorrow,  to  those  he  loved 
so  well  and  would  so  fain  have  helped, — the 
old  feeling.  Why  was  I  born?  why  should  I 
not  die? — rose  up  again  with  its  old  strength. 
His  imagination  was  not  vivid,  but  now  his 
fevered  brain  pictured  but  too  clearly  the  ar- 
rival of  the  post  next  morning  at  Ashford. 
At  last  he  roused  himself  and  wrote  his  letter 
to  his  father. 

His  Cousin  Harry  came  in  later.  Harr^ 
had  been  ashamed  of  Jem,  ashamed  of  his 
^ucheries,  his  dulness,  his  looks — had  joined 
m  joking  and  laughing  at  him ;  but  now  he 
took  the  cousin's  privilege  of  coming  to  him. 
He  left  him  puzzlea,  as  well  as  saddened.  Jem 
looked  perfectly  wretched,  and,  Harry  felt  sfire, 
was  really  ill ;  but  there  was  something  about 
him  that  almost  awed  him,  and  made  him  feel 
that  at  least  he  oould  not  openly  pity  him, 
and  that  somehow  his  light  words  of  chaff  and 
comfort  were  strangely  out  of  plaoe.  In  spite 
of  all  his  dulness  and  his  failure,  there  was 
that  about  him  that  commanded  something 
very  like  respect. 

The  next  morning  was  a  memorable  one  at 
Ashford .  None  of  the  family  had  slept  much  ; 
none  could  eat  any  breakfast ;  each  started  at 
every  bell,  at  every  step.  Annie  first  saw  the 
postman,  lingering  to  talk  to  the  gardener. 
Oh ,  would  he  never  come !  Her  father's  eyes 
followed  hers.  He  thought  be  would  go  and 
get  the  letters  himself;  went  as  far  as  the 
nassage,  and  came  in  again  pale  and  irresolute. 
Mrs.  Kash  was  trembling  like  an  aspen  ;  Mary 
sees  it,  elides  away,  and  returns  with  some 
sal  volatile,  she  loolu  so  faint.  At  last  the 
letters  are  brought  in.  Why  does  the  maid 
linger?  Who  cares  now  whether  the  blind  is 
crooked  or  straight  ?  Mr.  Nash  does  not  open 
his  letter  till  she  is  fairly  gone,  reads  it  twice 
before  giving  it  to  his  wife,  tries  to  speak, 
fails,  and  then  walks  slowly  out  of  the  room. 
His  wife  seizes  it,  reads  it  too,  says  «  God 
bless  him  !  I  knew  he  would  do  his  duty;  what 
right  had  we  to  expect  more?  "  and  then  cries 
as  if  her  heart  would  break.  Annie  and  Mary 
read  the  letter  together. 

**  Mr  DEAR  Fathib, — I  am  plaoked  again. 


It  grieves  me  very  much  to  be  once  more  the 
cause  of  disappointment,  I  may  almost  say 
disgrace,  to  you.  I  have  worked  hard  and 
done  my  best.  It  is  plain  to  me  that  I  have 
not  the  intellect  of  otner  men.  I  have  lone 
thought  this.  I  hope  you  will  believe  it.  I 
would  rather  yon  thought  me  a  fool  than 
that  I  had  not  done  my  duty.  I  hope  and 
beHeve  it  will  be  less  painful  to  you.  1  will 
do  as  you  wish  about  coming  home,  and  hope 
soon  to  write  to  Annie.  My  love  to  my  dear 
mother. 

"  Your  affectionate  son, 
*'  James  Nash. 
a  St.  Z 'Hall  " 

Mrs.  Nash  soon  joined  her  husband .  Mary 
seemed  stunned.  Annie  felt  a  curious  sense 
of  relief  after  first  reading  Jem's  letter  to  her 
fother,  through  all  her  sorrow. 

Mr.  Nash  could  not  yet  make  up  his  mind 
meekly  to  accept  this  blow.  He  alone,  per- 
haps, knew  how  much  was  involved  in  Jem's 
taking  his  degree.  Something  in  the  boy's 
letter  touched  him  ;  he  would  not  yet  write 
kindly,  he  could  not  take  his  usual  upbraid- 
ing tone.  They  were  all  wretched,  and 
Annie  &ncied  oould  not  be  more  unhappy. 
Next  day  she  was  tried.  A  letter  came  from 
Harry.  He  had  been  to  see  Jem  again,  and 
I  found  him  really  ill — utterly  worn  out.  Uow 
i  hard  Mr.  Nash  now  felt  himself  to  have  been, 
how  thankful  that  at  least  he  had  not  written 
angrily.  Mrs.  Nash  persuaded  him  to  take 
her  with  him,  and  set  out  for  Oxford  at  onoe. 

Poor  Annie  !  she  oould  not  doubt  that  he 
would  now  be  tenderly  nursed  and  tended,  his 
mother  being  with  him ;  but  it  was  hard  not 
I  to  see  him.    As  she  lay  awake  that  night, 
I  and  passed  in  review  all  the  incidents  of  his 
,  life,  all  the  contempt,  ridicule,  disappoint- 
ment; the  constant  struggle,  the  almost  as 
constant  fiiilure  and  mortification ;  the  rare 
gentleness,  scant  sympathy,  and  grudging 
help,  that  he  had  met  with,  oould  she  pray 
that  be  should  be  kept  from   that  rest  to 
which  at  times  she  felt  that  he  was  hasten- 
ing? 

Well,  did  Jem  die  then,  and  have  over  his 
tomb  the  words  he  so  constantly  repeated  in 
his  illness, — '*  Brothers,  I  have  done  my  best ; 
I  am  weary,  let  me  rest,*'  or  is  he  still  among 
us  ?  I  do  not  know.  I  am  not  sure  that  he 
will  not  recover  very  quickly,  that  he  will 
not  try  again,  and  that  either  by  desert  or 
because  examiners  even  sometimes  find  that 
there  is  more  justice  in  mercy  than  in  stick- 
ing to  the  letter  of  the  law,  he  will  not  take 
his  degree ;  and  who  knows  but  that  be  may 
some  day  he  a  much  re8p<rcted  rector,  doing 
his  duties  admirably.  1  ctinnot  tdi.  I  only 
know  that  Annie  has  a  patience  with  and 
sympathy  for  duhiees  that  I  humbly  hope  is 
sharod  in  at  this  moment  by  my  readeis. 


From  The  Yietoria  MagMtftf, 
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CHAPTER  I. 
8ILYEBT0N  AHD  ITS  BNTIBOVS. 

I  DOUBT  mach  whether  I  could  invent  a 
fiction  that  should  be  more  interesting  to  my 
readers  than  the  authentic  bit  of  family  his- 
tory 1  am  about  to  offer  them.  The  facts 
happened,  and  the  actors  in  them  were,  with 
Tery  little  difference,  each  as  they  will  be 
tepresented  in  the  following  pages.  But  al- 
though nearly  half  a  century  has  passed  since 
the  circumstances  occurred,  it  has  been  ne- 
cessary, in  order  to  justify  the  publication  of 
them,  to  make  such  changes  in  names  and 
localities  as  should  obviate  the  possibility  of 
causing  annoyance  or  offence  to  individuals 
still  living.  The  episcopal  city  in,  and  in  the 
neighborhood  of,  which  the  events  really  took 
place,  shall  therefore  be  called  Silverton ; 
and  it  shall  be  placed  in  one  of  our  south- 
weetermost  counties,  where  no  search  among 
the  county  families  will,  it  may  be  safely  as- 
serted, enable  any  too  curious  reader  to  iden- 
tify the  real  personages  of  the  history. 

The  ancient  and  episcopal  city  of  Silverton 
is  one  of  the  most  beautifully  situated  towns 
in  England.  Seated  in  the  midst  of  a  wide 
valley  on  the  banks  of  a  river,  which  about  a 
mile  below  the  town  becomes  tidal,  and  three 
miles  further  reaches  the  sea,  its  environs 
comprise  almost  every  variety  of  English 
scenery.  The  flat  bottom  of  the  valley  is  oc- 
cupied with  water-meads,  rendered  passable 
to  those  acquainted  with  the  locality  and  im- 
passable to  strangers,  by  a  labyrinthine  system 
of  streams  and  paths  diversified  by  an  infinity 
of  sluices,  miniature  locks,  and  bridges  re- 
movable at  pleasure  after  the  fashion  of  draw- 
bridges. The  town  itself,  with  the  exception 
of  the  pbysically  and  morally  low  parts  of  it 
lying  immediately  in  the  vicinity  of  the  bridge 
over  the  river  Sill,  is  built  on  a  slight  eleva- 
tion sufficient  to  raise  it  above  the  damp  level 
of  the  water-meadows.  The  highest  point  of 
this  eminence  was  once  entirely  occupied  by 
the  extensive  buildings  of  Silverton  Castle, 
Now  the  picturesque  ivy-grown  keep  only  re- 
mains ;  and  the  rest  of  the  space  backed  by 
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the  high  city  wall,  which  on  that  side  of  tht 
city  has  been  preserved,  forms  the  admirablj 
kept  and  much  admired  gard^i  of  Kober* 
Falconer,  Esq.,  the  senior  partner  of  the  firm 
of  Falconer  and  Fisbboume,  the  wealthy, 
long  established,  and  much  respected  bankcn 
of  Silverton. 

On  ground  immediately  below  the  site  ai 
the  old  castle,  and  snfliciently  lower  for  the 
two  buildings  to  group  most  admirahlj  to- 
gether, stands  the  grand  old  Cathedral^  with 
its  two  massive  towers,  one  at  either  angle 
of  the  west  front,  which  looks  tovraxd  the  de> 
clivity  and  the  valley.  The  space  between 
the  OEithedral  and  the  site  of  the  castle  is  oo- 
cupied  by  that,  inmost  sanctuary  and  privi- 
leged spot  of  a  cathedral  city,  the  doee.  The 
old  city  is  not  in  any  part  of  it  a  noisy  one. 
For  though  it  v^as  formerly  the  seat  of  a  proe* 
perous  cloth  trade  and  manufacture,  oon* 
merco  and  industry  have  long  since  deserted 
it,  preferring,  for  their  modern  requirementi, 
coal  measures  to  water-meadows.  But  a  BtiU 
deeper  quietude  broods  over  the  Close.  The 
beautifully  kept  gravel  walk — it  is  more  like 
a  garden  walk  than  a  road — which  wanders 
among  exquisitely  shaven  lawns,  from  one 
rose-covered  porch  to  another  of  the  insu- 
larly placed  prebendai  houses,  is  rarely  out 
up  by  wheels.  The  Deanery  gardens,  and 
those  of  two  or  three  other  of  the  prebendai 
residences  run  up  to  a  remaining  fragment  of 
the  old  city  wall  to  the  right  hand  of  the  caa- 
tle-keep,  as  those  of  Mr.  Falconer,  the  banker, 
do  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  ancient  tower, 
supposing  the  person  looking  at  them  to  stand 
facing  the  west  front  of  the  Cathedral. 

It  is  a  pleasant  spot  to  stand  on,  and  a  pleas- 
ant view  to  face ; — it  was  so  forty  years  ago, 
and  I  suppose  it  still  is  so,  despite  the  cut- 
ting down  of  canonrics,  and  other  ravages 
of  the  Eoolesiastioal  Commissioners.  If  one 
stood  not  quite  opposite  the  centre  of  the  west 
front  of  theohnrch,  but  sufficiently  to  the  left 
of  that  point  to  catch  a  view  of  the  southern 
side  of  the  long  nave,  and  the  southern  tran* 
sept  with  its  round-headed  Saxon  windows 
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and  archoe, — for  that  part  of  the  bailding  be-  |  **  Enter  not  into  judgment  with  thy  servant, 
longed  to  an  earlier  period  than  the  nave ; —  i  0  Lord,"  at  the  exact  instant  that  the  bell 
of  the  mouldering  and  ivy-groVn,  but  still  i  soands  its  last  note,  and  Dr.  Lindisfam  at  the 
sturdy-looking  and  lofty  keep  of  the  old  castle  |  same  moment  raises  his  benignant  face  from 
on  the  higher  ground  behind  ; — of  the  frag-  >  the  trencher-cap  in  which*  he  has  for  a  mo- 
ments of  city  wall  to  the  right  and  left,  oov-  '  ment  hidden  it,  on  entering  his  stall,  moving 
ered  with  the  roses  and  other  creeping  plants  j  »»  he  did  so  with  a  sort  of  suant,  mechanical, 
of  the  banker's  garden  on  the  one  side,  and  of  jet  not  ungraceful  action,  which  seemed  to 
those  of  the  cathedral  dignitarieson  the  other ;  combine  a  bow  to  the  assembled  congregation 
—ofthe  noble  woods  of  Lindisfam  Chase  on  the  ,  ^ith  a  meditative  prayer  condensed  into  the 
gentle  swell  of  the  hill,  which  shut  in  the  ho-  briefest  possible  time.  The  rooks  are  cawing 
rizon  in  that  direction  at  a  distance  of  some  <^»>  morning  service  the  while  in  the  high 
seven  or  eight  miles  from  the  city  ;— and  of  |  trees  behind  Mr.  Falconer's  house,  a  large 
the  sleepy,  quiet  Close  in  the  immediate  fore-  |  mansion  more  modem  and  less  picturesque 
ground,  with  its  low-roofed,  but  substantial,  ^an  the  canons'  houses,  a  little  behind  and 
roomy,  and  exceedingly  comfortable  gray  stone  [  to  the  left  of  the  spot  where  I  have  supposed 
houses  showing  with  so  admirably  picturesque  |  the  oontemplator  of  this  peaceful  scene  to  take 
an  effect  on  the  brilliant  green  of  the  shaven  ;  his  stand.  The  morning  sun  is  gilding  and 
lawns,  which  run  close  up  to  the  walls  of  i  lighting  up  the  distant  Lindisfam  woods ;  a 
them  ; — if  one  stood,  I  say,  so  as  to  command  white  mist  is  lying  on  the  water-meads ;  and 
this  prospect,  one  would  be  apt  to  linger '  a  gentle,  drowsy  hum  ascending  from  the 
there  awhile.  lower  districts  of  the  city.     The  sights  and 

Suppose  the  hour  to  be  ten  a.m.  on  a  Sep-  sounds  that  caress  the  eye  and  ear  are  all 
tember  morning.     The  last  bell  is  ringing  for  '  suggestive  of  peaeefulness  and  beauty  ;  and 


morning  service.  Dr.  Lindisfam,  in  surplice, 
hood,  and  trencher-cap,  is  placidly  sauntering 
across  the  Close  from  his  house,  next  to  the 
Deanery,  with  a  step  that  seems  regulated  by 
the  chime  of  the  bell,  to  take  his  place  as  canon 
In  residence  at  the  morning  service.  Dr. 
Theophilus  Lindisfam,  Senior  Canon,  is,  liter- 
ally if  not  ecclesiastically  speaking,  always  in 
resfdence.  For  he  loves  Silverton  Close  bet- 
ter than  any  other  spot  of  earth's  surface: 
and  keeps  a  curate  on  his  living  of  Chewton 
in  the  Moor,  some  fifteen  miles  from  the  city 


are  poettxed  by  a  flavor  of  association  which 
imparts  an  infinite  charm  to  the  scene. 

And  there  were  no  heretic  bishops  or  free- 
thinking  professors  in  those  days  throughout 
all  the  land.  There  vras  no  Broad  Church  ; 
and  **  earnestness "  had  not  been  invented. 
It  was  a  mighty  pleasant  time ;  at  least,  it 
was  so  inside  Cathedral  Closes.  Dissenters 
were  comparatively  few  anywhere,  and  espe- 
cially in  such  places  as  Silverton.  They  were 
understood  to  be  low  and  noxious  persons, 
with  greasy  faces  and  lank  hair  who,  in  a 


Dr.  Lindisfam,  stepping  across  to  moming  general  way,  preferred  evil  to  good.    It  was 


aervice,  pauses  an  instant,  as  be  observes  with' 
a  slight  frown  an  insolently  tall  dandelion 
growing  in  the  Cloee  lawn  ;  and  makes  a  mem. 
in  his  mind  to  tell  the  gardener  that  the  Chap- 
ter cannot  tolerate  sach  slovenly  gardening. 
A  little  troop  of  ehoristera  in  snrplioes  and 
ontasselled  trencbeiHsaps,  headed  by  old  Peter 
Olenny,  the  organist,  are  coming  roond  the 
northern  comer  of  tiie  wwt  tnmt  from  the 
•cboolrooB.  The  Bev.  Mr.  Thorbam,  the 
Minor  Canon,  who  hat  to  chant  the  MTriee, 
la  not  yet  in  sight ;  for  be  mm  ofieiating  as 
president  of  a  glee  dob  till  not  the  smallest 
of  the  small  hoars  last  night,  and  being  rather 
lale  this  morning  ie  ttow  coming  «p  the  hill 
hfsm  the  lower  part  of  the  town,  at  a  speed 
whkh  will  jnst  safioe  to  bring  him  to  his 
ptaoe  in  the  choir  in  time  to^adi  off  with 


said  that  ther^  were  some  few  of  these 
Pariahs  in  the  low  part  of  the  town ;  and 
even  that  they  met  for  their  nnhallowed  wor- 
ship hi  some  hack  lane,  under  the  ministry 
of  a  much  persecuted  and  almost  outlawed 
shoemaker.  But,  of  course,  none  of  these 
persons  ever  ventured  to  sully  the  purity  of 
the  Cloee  with  their  presence.  The  heresiaroh 
cobbler  felt  himself  to  be  gnilty,  and  slunk 
by  like  a  whipped  hound,  if  he  met  any  one 
of  the  cathedral  dignitaries  in  the  street. 
The  latter,  of  eoorse,  ignored  the  existence  of 
any  such  obscure  and  hateful  sectarians  ;  al- 
though it  vras  said  that  more  than  one  dentaen 
of  the  C3ose  had  been  known  to  listen,  though 
under  protest,  to  a  story  that  Peter  Olenny 
had  of  a  scapegrace  nephew  of  his  havhig 
the  conventicle  in  the  lower 
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town,  and  having  then  fpund  the  impioue 
wretches  singing  hymns  to  a  hornpipe  tune  ! 

The  base  creatures,  who  were  guilty  of 
such  enormities,  were  too  few  and  too  ob- 
scure to  cause  any  trouble  or  scandal  in  the 
dignified  church-loving  Silverton  society.  If 
a  bishop  did  endow  a  favorite  son  or  son-in- 
law  with  an  accumulation  of  somewhat  in- 
compatible preferments,  if  a  reverend  canon 
did  absent  himself  for  a  year  or  two  together 
from  Silverton,  or  hold  preferment  with  bis 
canonry  not  strictly  tenable  with  it,  leave 
8(jme  of  the  little  churches  in  the  city  un- 
served some  Sunday  evening,  because  he  was 
engaged  to  a  dinner-party  in  the  country,  or 
indulge  in  a  habit  of  playing  whist  deep  into 
Sunday  morning ;  or  if  a  Minor  Canon  were 
found  hearing  the  chimes  at  midnight  else- 
where than  in  his  study  or  bis  bed,  or  did 
chance  to  get  into  trouble  about  sporting 
without  a  liecnEe,  or  did  stroll  into  his  coun- 
try church  to  take  some  odds  or  ends  of  sur- 
plice duty  in  his  shooting  gaiters,  while  he  left 
his  dog  and  gun  in  the  vestry, — why,  there 
was  no  '*  chiel  aniang  them  "  to  take  invidi- 
ous note  of  these  things,  much  less  to  dream 
of  printing  them  !  In  short,  the  time  of  which 
I  have  b«en  speaking,  and  am  about  to  speak, 
was  that  good  old  time,  which  nous  autres 
who  are  svr  fa  rttour  remember  so  well ;  and 
which  was  so  ])leuKvnt  that  it  is  quite  sad  to 
think  that  it  should  have  been  found  out  to  be 
so  naughty ! 

It  would  seem  neverthelees  that  there  had 
been  still  better  times  at  a  yet  more  remote 
period.  For  there  were,  even  forty  years 
ago,  individuals  in  the  Silverton  world,  who 
looked  with  regret  at  the  march  of  progress, 
which  had  even  then  commenced.  And  old 
Dennis  Wyvill,  the  verger,  who  was  upwards 
of  eighty  yc^rs  old,  used  to  complain  much 
of  a  new-fangled  order  of  the  Chapter  that 
the  litany  should  be  chanted,  declaring  that 
in  good  Dane  Burder's  days  morning  service 
was  over,  nnd  all  said,  and  the  door  locked 
afore  eleven  o'clock.  But  thus  it  is  !  **  JEtas 
ffortntuni^"  says  the  poet  in  the  same  mind 
witli.  old  Dennirt  Wyvill,  the  verger,  ♦*  JEtas 
pannivm  p jot  avis  tulit  nos  neqtuorcs^  mox 
dalttros  prof/fnitm  vitiosiorem,^^ 

The  pro};ifSs  of  time  has  not  quite  spared 
either  the  material  beauty  of  Silverton  or  its 
environs.  One  or  two  rows  of  **  semi-de- 
tached villa  residences,  ^^  have  made  their  ap- 
pearence  in  different  parts  of  the  outskirts 
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of  the  city,  which,  however  charming  th^ 
may  be  as  residences  to  the  dwellers  in  tbem, 
do  not  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  place.  One 
of  these  more  especially  has  caused  the  de- 
struction of  a  clump  of  elm-trees,  which  for- 
merly stood  near  the  spot  where  the  fra^ 
ment  of  city  wall  that  bounds  Mr.  Falconer's 
garden — or,  rather,  that  which  was  bis  at 
the  date  of  this  history — comes  to  an  end, 
and  which  filled  most  charmingly  to  the  ey« 
the  break  iii  the  landscape  between  tRat  c^ 
jcct  and  the  grass-green  water-meads  below ; 
and  has  thus  done  irreparable  injury  to  dear 
old  Silverton.  For  the  rest,  the  city  and  its 
surrounding  country  are  much  as  they  used 
to  be.  The  woods  of  Lindisfam  Chase  beyond 
and,  as  one  may  say,  behind  the  town,  sup- 
posing it  to  face  toward  the  valley  of  the  SiU, 
are  as  rich  in  verdure  and  as  beautiful  u 
ever.  The  less  thickly,  but  still  well-wuoded 
park] ike  scenery  of  Wanstruw  Manor,  the  rei»> 
idence,  forty  years  ago,  of  the  Dowager  Lady 
Farnlcigh,  is  unchanged  on  the  more  gradu- 
ally rising  opposite  bank  of  the  river.  The 
quaintly  picturesque  view  of  the  water-mead- 
ows up  the  stream,  closed  at  the  turn  of  it 
westward  about  two  miles  above  Silverton 
bridge  by  the  village  and  village  church  of 
Weston  Friary,  is  unaltered.  In  the  opposite 
direction  below  the  bridge,  the  population 
has  somewhat  increased ;  and  the  bouscf^ 
most  of  them  of  a  poor  description,  are  more 
numerous  than  of  yore.  And  the  new  cot- 
tages, although  somewhat  more  fitted -liir  de-  . 
cent  human  habitation  than  the  old  ones,  are 
less  picturesque.  Modem  squalor  and  pov- 
erty are  especially  unsightly.  It  is  as  if  the 
ill  qualities  of  the  old  and  the  new  had  been 
selected  and  combined  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
redeeming  qualities  of  either. 

Further  from  the  city  the  aspect  of  the 
country  is  naturally  still  more  unchanged. 
The  rich  and  brilliantly  green  meadows  and 
pasture  lands  in  the  lower  grounds;  the 
coppice-circled  fields  of  tillage  of  the  upland 
farms,  the  red  soil  of  which  contrasts  so  beau- 
tifully with  the  greenery  of  ibc  woodlands ; 
the  gradually  increasing  wildness  and  un- 
evcnness  of  the  country,  as  it  recedes  from 
the  valley  of  the  Sill,  and  approaches  the 
higher  ground  of  Lindisfam  Chase  on  the 
Silverton  side  of  the  stream  ;■  and  the  curi- 
ously sudden  and  definitely  marked  linop 
which  separates  the  Wanstrow  Manor  farms 
from  the  wide  extent  of  moorland  wh;eh 
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stretches  away,  many  a  mile  to  the  north- 
ward and  along  the  coast,  on  the  opposite  or 
left-hand  side  of  the  little  river  ;  all  this,  of 
course,  is  as  it  was.  And  it  was,  and  is, 
Tery  beautiful. 

CHAPTER  n. 
AT  WBSTON  FRIART. 

There  were  two  roads  open  to  the  choice 
of  any  one  wishing  to  go  from  Wanstrow 
Manor  to  Lindisfam  Chase.  The  most  direct 
crossed  the  Sill  by  Silverton  bridge  and  passed 
through  that  city.  The  distance  by  this  road 
was  little  more  than  eight  miles.  But  the 
pleasanter  way,  either  for  riding  or  walking, 
was  to  cross  the  riYwr  at  Weston  Friary,  and 
thus  avoiding  the  city  altogether,  and  reach- 
ing the  wilder  and  more  open  district  of  the 
Chase,  &lmost  immediately  after  quitting  the 
valley  at  Weston,  so  as  to  make  the  greatest 
part  of  tlie  distance  by  the  green  lanes  and 
unenclosed  commons  which  at  that  point  oc- 
cupied most  of  the  space  between  the  lowlands 
of  the  valley  and  Lindisfam  woods.  The  dis- 
tance by  this  route  was  a  good  ten  miles,  how- 
ever. The  highest  part  of  the  ground  of  the 
Chase,  which  shut  in  the  horizon  to  the  west- 
ward behind  Silverton,  has  been  mentioned  as 
being  about  seven  or  eight  miles  from  the 
city.  But  the  fine  old  house,  which  took  its 
name  from  the  Chase,  was  not  so  far.  Nor 
was  it  visible  from  the  town.  A  little  brawl- 
ing stream  called  Lindisfiini  Brook  ran  hiding 
itself  at  the  bottom  of  a  narrow  ravine  be- 
tween Silverton  and  the  Lindisfitm  woods, 
and  fell  into  the  Sill  a  mile  or  two  above 
Weston  Friary.  This  little  valley  and  its 
brook  were  about  three  miles  from  the  city, 
and  four  or  five  from  the  wood-covered  sum- 
mit above  mentioned.  The  groand  fell  from 
this  latter  in  a  gentle  sbpe  all  the  way  down 
to  the  brook,  with  the  exception  of  the  last 
two  or  three  hundred  feet,  the  sodden  and 
almost  precipitous  dip  of  which  gave  the  val- 
ley the  character  of  a  ravine.  The  house  was 
situated  about  half-way  down  this  gentle  de- 
clivity,— about  two  and  a  half  miles  horn  the 
top,  that  is, — and  as  mooh  from  the  brook, 
which  was  crossed  by  a  charming  little  ivy- 
grown  bridge  high  above  the  stream,  eany- 
ing  the  carriage  road  from  Silverton  to 
Lindisfiim.  The  same  little  brook  bad  to  be 
crossed  by  those  who  took  the  longer  iray 
from  Wanstrow,  and  by  those  who  oame  from 
WsstoD  Friaiy  to  the  Chase;  and  lor  fM>t- 
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passengers,  there  was  a  plank  and  rail  across 
the  stream.  Those  travelling  this  route  on 
horseback,  however,  had  to  ford  the  Lindis- 
fam Brook ;  and  in  sloppy  weather  the  banks 
were  apt  to  be  very  soft  and  rotten,  insomuch 
that  many  a  pound  of  mud  from  the  Lindis- 
fam Brook  ford  had  been  brushed  from  be- 
draggled riding-habits  in  the  servants*  halls 
of  the  Chase  and  the  Manor;  for  the  in- 
tercourse between  these  two  mansions  was 
very  fVequent,  and  the  ride  by  Weston  Friary, 
as  has  been  said,  was,  especially  to  practised 
riders,  the  pleasanter. 

Indeed,  for  those  who  like  open  country,  and 
have  no  objection  to  a  little  mud  and  a  mod- 
erate jump  or  two,  there  could  not  be  a  better 
country  for  a  ride  than  all  this  part  of  the 
Lindisfam  Chase  property.  In  the  driest 
weather  the  turf  of  the  lanes  and  commons 
was  rarely  too  hard,  but  in  wet  weather  it 
was  certainly  somewhat  too  soft.  This  was 
most  the  case  on  the  Weston  Friary  side  of 
the  Lindisfam  Brook.  On  the  other  side  the 
ground  rose  toward  the  Chase  more  rapidly, 
and,  as  the  higher  land  was  reached,  became 
naturally  drier.  But  though  there  was  a 
slight  rise  from  the  ford  on  the  other  side, 
sufficient  to  cause  the  brook  to  seek  its  way 
into  the  river  Sill  a  mile  or  two  further  up 
the  stream  instead  of  falling  into  it  at  the 
village  of  Weston,  this  elevation  of  the  ground 
between  the  valley  of  Lindisfam  Brook  and 
the  water-mead  around  the  village,  was  not 
sufficient  at  that  point  to  prevent  all  the  in- 
tervening land  frtmi  being  of  a  very  wet  and 
soft  description.  If  I  have  succeeded  in 
making  the  topography  of  the  environs  of 
Silverton  at  all  clear  to  the  reader,  it  will  be 
understood  that  this  same  swell  of  the  ground, 
which  between  Weston  and  the  ford  over  the 
brook  of  lindisfiim  was  a  mere  tongue  of 
marshy  soil,  rose  gradually  but  rather  rapidly 
in  the  direction  dovm  the  Sill,  till  it  formed 
the  comparatively  high  ground,  on  which 
Silverton  was  built,  and  from  which  the 
liDdis&ra  woods  oonld  be  seen  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  valley  of  the  brook,  which  had 
there  become  a  deep  ravine,  as  has  been  de- 
scribed. A  good  country  road,  coming  from 
the  interior  of  the  country  along  the  vaUey 
of  theSiU,  passed  through  the  village  of  Wes- 
ton Friary  on  its  course  to  Silverton,  finding 
its  way  along  the  edge  of  the  water-meadows, 
and  making  in  that  direction  also  a  singularly 
pretty  ride.    This  road,  having  crossed  the 
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mouth  of  the  brook  by  a  bridge  called  Paul- 
ton's  Bridge,  nearly  two  miles  above  Weston, 
held  its  way  along  the  tongue  of  low  land 
which  has  been  described,  keeping  close  to 
the  bank  of  the  river.  Just  above  Weston, 
this  space  between  the  two  streams  was  not 
above  half  a  mile  in  width,  and  it  was  all  open 
common,  divided  off  from  the  road  however 
at  that  point,  by  a  low,  timber  fence,  con- 
sisting of  two  rails  only,  which,  traced  at  a 
period  when  such  land  was  of  small  value, 
left  a  wide  margin  of  turf  along  the  road- 
side. 

About  the  same  hour  of  that  same  beauti- 
ful September  morning,  at  whi6h  the  reader 
has  had  a  glimpse  of  Dr.  Lindisfam  on  his 
way  to  morning  service  at  the  cathedral, — a 
little  later  perhaps  ;  but  even  if  it  had  still 
been  Dane  Burder's  time,  the  service  could 
Dot  be  yet  over, — an  old  laborer  paused  in  his 
loitering  walk  along  the  road  toward  Silver- 
ton,  to  look  at  two  ladies  on  horseback  com- 
ing at  full  gallop  across  the  common,  followed 
at  some  little  distance  by  a  groom. 

'^  Now  for  a  jump !  "  said  the  old  man,  as 
he  stood  to  look  ;  *^  there  ben 't  another  in  all 
the  country  has  such  a  seat  on  a  horse  as  my 
lady  have !  And  Miss  Kate,  she's  just  such 
another ! " 

And  as  he  spoke,  the  two  ladies  oame 
lightly  over  the  low  rail  on  to  the  turf  by  the 
roadside,  the  younger  of  the  two  giving  a 
playful  imitation  of  a  view  hallo,  as  she 
deared  her  fence,  in  a  voice  whose  silver 
notes  were  musical  as  the  tones  from  a  flute. 

Lady  Farnleigh  of  Wanstrow  Manor,  gen- 
tle reader,  and  Miss  Kate  Lindisfam,  daugh- 
ter of  Oliver  Lindisfam,  Esq.,  of  the  Chase. 

The  fence  was  not  much  of  a  jump ;  and 
the  whole  appearance  of  the  ladies  betokened 
that  they  were  accustomed  to  much  severer 
feats  of  horsemanship  than  that.  It  was  a 
aofl  moming,  and  though  the  LindisiivD 
woods  above  were  glistening  in  the  suDshine, 
and  the  old  castle  keep  and  the  towen  of 
the  oathedral  at  Silverton  were  clearly  defined 
in  the  bright  air,  the  mist,  as  has  been  said, 
was  still  lying  in  the  valley,  and  glistening 
drops  of  the  moisture  had  gathered  on  the 
brims  and  on  the  somewhat  bedraggled  feathers 
of  tbe  ladies'  low-crowned  beaver  hats,  and  on 
the  earls  of  hair,  which  hung  in  slightly  di- 
sbefelled  disarray  around  their  necks.  They 
b(Mre  about  them,  too,  still  more  decided 
narki  of  hard  riding.    Their  habiti 
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splashed  with  mud  up  to  their  shonlders,  and 
the  lower  parts  of  them  were  evidently  tbe 
worse  for  the  passage  of  Lindisfam  Brook 
ford.  Their  whole  appearance  was  sacb,  in 
short,  that  had  a  malicious  fairy  dropped 
them  just  as  they  were  into  the  midst  of  the 
ride  in  Hyde  Park,  they  would  have  wished 
the  earth  to  open  and  swallow  them  up.  Yet 
many  a  fair  frequenter  of  that  matcblees  show 
of  horsewomen,  would,  more  judiciously,  have 
given  anything  to  look  exactly,  age  for  age, 
like  either  lady.  They  were  both  beaatifiil 
women,  though  the  elder  was  the  mother  of 
a  peer,  who  had  just  taken  his  seat  in  ibb 
House.  Li  fieust,  the  Dowager  Lady  Famlei^ 
was  only  in  her  forty-fourth  year.  Her  com- 
panion vras  twenty-six  years  younger.  Bat 
both  were  in  &ce  and  figure  eminently  bean* 
tiful,  and  did  not  look  less  so  for  tbe  glow 
which  their  exercise  had  called  mto  tbdr 
cheeks,  and  the  sparkle  in  their  eyes  from 
the  excitemen  t  of  their  gallop.  Both  sat  their 
horses  to  perfection,  as  the  old  man  had  aaid ; 
and  both  were  admirably  well  moanted,^- 
Lady  Farnleigh  on  a  magnificent  bay,  and 
Kate  on  a  somewhat  smaller  and  slighter 
black, — as  indeed  they  needed  to  be  for  tbe 
work  they  had  been  engaged  in.  Their  boma 
were  splashed  from  fetlock  to  shoulder,  and 
from  nose  to  crupper  ;  and  the  gallop  up  tbf 
rise  from  the  ford,  and  over  the  deep  tarf  of 
the  soft  common  made  their  flanks  heave  ■■ 
their  riders  pulled  up  in  the  road  ;  and  tba 
breath  from  their  mobile  nostrils  was  oooh 
densed  into  little  clouds  just  a  shade  daaikm 
than  the  white  mist  that  lay  on  tbe  water- 
meads.  But  the  eyes  in  their  pretty  tboroagb> 
bred  heads  were  as  bright  as  those  of  tb^ 
mistresses ;  and  as  they  turned  their  beads 
and  erect  ears  up  the  road  and  down  tbe  road, 
as  if  inquiring  for  further  orders,  thej  i 
rather  anxious  to  be  off  again  than  i 
by  what  they  had  already  done. 

««  Why,  Kate !  "  cried  Lady  Famleigjb,  im 
a  dear,  ringing,  cheery  voice,  that  woold  bttvs 
been  good  to  any  amount  as  a  draft  fiir  irfm* 
pathy  on  any  one  within  earshot, — **  why, 
Kate,  aslam  a  sinner,  if  there  is  not  Aedd^ 
Falconer  coming  along  the  road  on  bis  ool^ 
looking  £ar  all  tbe  world,  of  course,  as  if  Jin 
had  been  jsst  taken  out  of  the  >^"dlmT  is 
wfaiob  tbe  London  tailor  had  sent  bim  down 
for  the  enltghtenment  of  as  natives !  ffbsH 
we  ran,  Kate,  like  naughty  girls  as  we  Mst 
—shall  we  abow  our  Silverton  mfifrrrfiiymiiigi 
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rum  a  clean  pair  of  heels,  or  boldly  stay  an4 
abide  the  ordeal?" 

'♦  Oh,  I  Yotcfor  standing  our  ground,"  an- 
swered Kate ;  **  I  see  no  reason  for  runaing 
away,"  she  added,  laughing,  but  with  a  some- 
what heightened  color  in  her  cheek. 

"  To  be  sure !  What  is  Freddy  Falconer  to 
you,  or  you  to  Freddy  Falconer?  Them's 
your  sentiments,  rh  old  Gaffer  Miles  says,  eh, 
Kate  ?  Who*B  afraid  ?  I  am  sure  I  am  not !  " 
replied  L-ady  Famleigh,  looking  half  jestingly, 
half  observantly,  into  her  goddaughter's  fiice  ; 
—for  she  stood  in  that  relationship  to  Miss 
Lindisfarn. 

Kate  laughed,  and  shook  her  pretty  head, 
putting  up  a  little  slender  hand  in  its  neatly 
fitting  gauntlet,  as  she  did  so,  to  make  a  lit- 
tle unavowed  attempt  at  restoring  her  hair 
to  some  small  appearance  o^  order. 

In  another  minute  the  rider,  whom  Lady 
Famleigh  had  observed  in  the  road,  coming 
up  at  a  walk,  reached  the  spot  wl^ere  the 
ladies  were. 

He  was  a  young  man  of  some  twenty-seven 
years  of  age.  It  was  impossible  to  deny — 
even  Lady  Farnleigh  could  not  have  denied — 
that  Nature  had  done  her  part  to  qualify  him 
for  becoming  the  arbiter  ekffontiarum  she 
had  sneeringly  called  him.  He  was  indeed 
remarkably  handsome:  fair  in  complexion, 
with  perhaps  a  too  delicate  and  unbronzed 
pink  cheek  for  a  man ;  plenty  of  light-brown, 
crisp,  curling  hair  ;  no  mustache  or  beard, 
and  closely  trimmed  whiskers  ('twas  forty 
years  ago) ;  large  light-blue  eyes,  a  well- 
formed  mouth,  the  lips  of  which,  however, 
were  rather  thin,  and  lacked  a  little  of  that 
color  in  which  his  cbee^L  was  so  rich ;  and  a 
tall,  well-proportioned  figure ; — a  strikingly 
handsome  man  unquestionably. 

Nor  had  Fortune  been  behindhand  in  oon- 
tributing  her  share  to  the  perfect  production 
in  question .  For  Mr.  Frederick  Falconer  was 
the  only  son  and  heir  of  the  wealthy  and 
prosperouH  banker,  the  senior  partner  of  the 
old  established  and  much  respected  firm  of 
Falconer  and  Fishbourne,  ofSilverton.  And 
as  for  Art,  her  ountributions  to  the  joint 
product  had  been  unstinted,  and  in  ber  beat 
poesible  style.  Every  portion  of  the  ooliame, 
appointments,  and  equipmentsof  Mr.  FMler- 
ick  Falconer  and  his  liorso.  from  the  top  of  the 
weU-broshed  braver  to  the  tip  of  the  well- 
poliabed  and  faultless  boot  of  the  biped,  and 
from  the  artistically  groomed  tail  to  the  thin- 
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ing  curb-chain  of  the  quadruped,  were  abso- 
lutely perfect ;  and  fully  justified  the  antici- 
patory commendation  that  Lady  Farnleigh 
had  bestowed  upon  them.  And  in  addition 
to  all  this,  it  may  be  said  that  Falconer  was 
an  almost  universal  favorite  in  the  Silvcrton 
society — in  the  **  very  best"  Silvcrton  soci- 
ety, of  course.  The  young  men  did  not  ad- 
mire him  quite  so  much  as  the  young  ladies. 
But  this  was  natural  enough.  Both  sexes, 
however,  of  the  old,  professed  an  equally  fa- 
vorable opinion  of  him.  He  was  held  to  be  a 
good  son,  as  attentive  to  his  father's  business 
as  could  well  be  expected  under  the  circum- 
stances, a  well-conducted  and  steady  young 
man,  and  by  pretty  well  all  the  Silvcrton  ma- 
tronocracy  a  decidedly  desirable  **  parti, ''^ 

(How  naturally  we  Anglo-Saxon  folks  speak 
French  whenever  we  have  anything  to  say  of 
which  we  are  at  all  ashamed ;  or  any  lie  to 
tell!) 

**  Good-morning,  Lady  Famleigh  !  Good- 
morning,  Miss  Lindisfam !  "  he  said,  saluting 
the  ladies  with  easy  grace,  as  he  came  up  to 
them.  **  You  are  not  only  riding  early  this 
morning,  but  you  have  been  riding  some  time 
earlier ;  for  I  see  you  have  crossed  Lindis&m 
Brook!" 

Both  ladies  gave  a  nod  in  return  for  his 
salutation.  Lady  Famleigh  not  a  distant  or 
supercilious,  but  rather  a  dry  one  (if  a  nod 
can  be  said  to  be  dry,  as  I  think  it  may),  and 
Kate  a  good-natured  one,  accompanied  by  a 
good-humored  smile. 

••  You  have  been  riding  early  too,  which 
is  paying  this  misty  moming  a  much  high- 
er compliment!"  retumed  Lady  Famleigh, 
**  for  you  are  already  returning  to  Silver- 
ton." 

**Ye8.  I  have  been  to  Churton  Basset 
already  this  moming.  My  father  wanted  a 
letter  taken  to  Quora  and  Prideaux  there  be- 
fore they  opened  for  the  day.  Some  basinese 
of  the  bank." 

*'  Well,  our  ride  is  not  so  near  its  end  ■■ 
yours.  We  are  going  up  to  the  Chase  agam, 
as  soon  as  I  have  visited  an  old  friend  of  mine 
in  the  village  here.  Will  yon  ride  over  the 
common  with  us  ?  Come  up  to  the  Chase ; 
and  Miss  Imogene  shall  give  you  some  lun- 
cheon. And  you  may  ride  over  with  me 
back  again  to  Waostrow  in  the  aftemoon,  if 
you  like." 

And  Kate  bowed  her  backing  of  the  invi- 
tation, with  a  smile  that  made  Mr.  Frederick 
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feel  a  strong  inclination  to  accept  it;  al- 
though, in  fact,  Kate  had  intended  only  to 
be  courteous,  and  by  no  means  wished  to  be, 
on  this  occasion,  taken  at  her  word,  or  rather 
at  her  bow  and  smile ;  for  she  had  not  spo- 
ken. 

It  was  true  that  Fred  had  Messrs.  Quom  and 
Prideaux's answer  to  his  father's  letter  in  his 
pocket ;  but  he  had  no  reason  to  think  that 
it  mattered  much  whether  it  reached  its  des- 
tination a  few  hours  sooner  or  later.  And  in 
truth  it  was  the  consideration  of  the  nature 
of  the  ride  proposed  to  him,  rather  than  any 
anxiety  about  the  letter,  that  made  him  plead 
the  necessity  of  returning  to  Silverton  as  an 
excuse  for  not  accepting  the  proposal. 

**  Well,  good-day,  then.  You  are  a  pearl 
of  a  messenger !  Give  my  compliments  to 
your  father ;  and  oh,  Mr.  Falconer !  there  is 
a  lot  of  mud  in  the  road  by  the  lock  yonder ; 
lake  care  you  do  not  splash  yourself.  Good- 
by!'' 

He  understood  the  sneer  well  enough  ;  and 
would  have  been  riled  at  it,  if  Kate  had  not 
administered  an  antidote  to  the  acerbity  of 
her  godmother's  tongue,  by  giving  him  a  part- 
ing nod  and  a  '*  Good-by,  Mr.  Falconer,"  in 
which  there  was  no  acerbity  at  all. 

Nevertheless,  as  the  young  man  rode  off 
toward  the  city,  nnd*the  ladies  turned  their 
horses'  heads  to  enter  the  village  of  Weston 
Friary,  Kate  said,  addressing  her  compan- 
ion,— 

<*  How  could  you  think  of  inviting  him 
up  to  th6  Chase  to-day  ?  As  if  we  had  not 
enough  to  think  of,  without  having  strangers 
on  our  hands!" 

"Don't  be  a  goose,  Kate !  "  answered  the 
elder  lady.  "  Do  you  think  I  imagined  that 
there  was  the  slightest  chance  of  Master 
Freddy  consenting  to  ride  over  Lindisfam 
Common  with  you  and  me?  Catch  him  at 
it!  But  at  what  time  do  you  think  your 
Bister  may  arrive  ?  " 

'*  We  have  calculated  that  she  may  be  at  the 
Chase  by  two.  I  wanted  to  meet  her  in  Sil- 
Terton ;  but  papa  thought  it  best  that  we 
should  all  receive  her  together  at  home.  We 
must  take  care  to  be  back  at  the  Chase  by  \ 
that  time.  I  would  not  be  out  when  she! 
oomee  for  the  world !  " 

**0h,  no  fear!  I've  only  to  say  half  a 
dozen  words  to  old  Granny  Wilkins,  poor 
thing,  In  Weston  here,  and  then  we'll  go  up 
to  the  Chaae  best  paoe.    We  sba'n't  be  long, ' 
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sjnoe  we  have  not  Master  Freddy  st  our 
heels." 

'*  Why,  what  a  spite  you  have,  godmamma, 
against  poor  Mr.  Falconer!  What  has  he 
done  to  offend  you  ?  " 

"  Nothing  in  the  world,  my  dear !  And  I 
have  not  the  slightest  idea  of  being  oflfended 
with  him.  It  is  true  I  don't  like  him  quite 
so  much  as  all  the  Silverton  young  ladies 
do." 

*'  I  don't  think  you  like  him  at  all !  Why 
don't  you?"  asked  Kate,  with  a  blunt, 
straightforward  frankness  that  was  pecaliar 
to  her. 

*'  Well,  I  don't  like  him  at  all,  tbat*B  the 
truth  !  But  you  know  the  old  rhyme,  Kate, — 
'  I  do  not  like  you,  Dr.  Fell,'  etc.,  etc.  Upon 
second  thoughts,  however,  I  think  I  can  tdl 
why  1  don't  like  Freddy  Falconer.  He  is  a 
regular" — 

**  Oh,  not  a  snob,  as  you  said  of  that  super- 
fine Capta  in  Marn  isty ,  the  other  day .  I  don't 
think  Mr.  Falconer  is  a  snob !  " 

*  *  No,  I  was  not  going  to  say  a  snob.  Why 
should  you  fancy  I  was?  " 

*'  Only  because,  when  you  called  Captain 
Marn  isty  so,  you  said  '  a  regular  snob,'  just 
in  the  same  sort  of  way." 

*^  Well,  this  time  I  am  going  to  say  a  re»> 
ular  something  else.  No^  it  would  not  be 
fair,  or  true,  to  say  that  Fred  Falconer  is  » 
snob.  But  I  can  put  what  he  is  into  four 
letters  too!" 

<'  Not  a  fool !  "  expostulated  Kate. 

<*  No,  that's  not  quite  it  either,  thoof^ 
I  have  known  wiser  men  than  Fred.  IVy 
again !  " 

**  Dandy  has  five  letters,"  said  Kate,  med- 
itatively. 

**  Yes,  and  so  has  scamp ;  and  I  do  not  mean 
to  call  Mr.  Falconer  that  either.  No,  if  I 
must  tell  you,  it  is  p— r — i — g.  Freddy  Fa^  • 
coner  is  a  regular  prig !  And  I  am  not  ibnd 
of  prigs.  But  Heaven  help  us  all !  there  are 
worse  things  than  prigs  in  the  world ;  and  1 
have  noth  ing  to  say  against  the  man .  Only, '  * 
she  added,  after  a  pause,  **  to  make  a  olevi 
breast  of  it,  Kate,  I  have  fancied  lately  that 
I  have  seen  symptoms  of  his  Sultanship  hav- 
ing  taken  it  into  his  head  to  throw  the  • 
handkerchief  in  the  direction  of  Lindiflfims 
Chase"— 

**  I  am  sure  he  never  thought  of  snoh  a 
thing !  "  said  Kate,  with  a  little  toes  and  a 
great  blush. 
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"  So  much  the  better !  In  that  case,  Freddy 
and  I  shall  remain  very  good  friends.  He  may 
make  love  to  every  other  girl  in  the  county  for 
aught  I  care;  but  if  he  meddles  with  my 
Kate,  gore  la  marraine !  that's  all !  Will  you 
oome  in  with  me  to  see  old  Granny  Wilkins, 
dear,  or  sit  on  your  horse  till  I  have  done  ? 
I  sha'n't  be  a  minute." 

'*  No,  no ;  let  me  oome  in  with  you.  Gran- 
ny Wilkins  is  an  old  acquaintance  of  mine.** 
So  the  groom  helped  both  the  ladies  to  dis- 
mount at  the  door  of  the  cottage  ;  and  it  was 
evident  from  the  unsurprised  manner  in  which 
the  paralytic  old  inhabitant  of  it  received  her 
Tisitors  that  they  were  neither  of  them  stran- 
'  gers  to  her. 

The  business  with  Dame  Wilkins  was  soon 
despatched,  as  Lady  Famleigh  had «aid  that  it 
would  be.  It  consisted  only  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  one  or  two  little  articles  of  creature 
comfort,  a  trifle  of  money,  and  a  few  of  those 
kind  words,  more  valuable  than  any  of  these, 
when  spoken  by  the  gentle  and  wealthy  to  the 
poor  and  simple  with  that  tact  and  heartiness 
which  are  both  naturally  inspired  by  genuine 
sympathy,  but  which  are  as  naturally,  and 
with  fatal  result,  wanting  to  those  charitable 
ministrations,  performed  as  a  matter  of  duty, 
aooording  to  cut-and-dry  rules,  even  though 
those  rules  shall  have  been  adjusted  in  accord- 
ance with  the  most  approved  maxims  of  mod- 
ern social  science. 

The  fact  is  th^t  there  is  just  the  difference 
between  the  two  things  that  there  is  between 
the  workmanship  of  some  old  drupie-cento  ar- 
tist, and  the  product  of  a  Birmingham  steam 
&ctory .  There  is  much  in  favor  of  the  latter. 
Millions  of  the  required  article  are  turned  out 
of  hand  instead  of  units.  There  is  in6nitely 
lev  loss  of  material.  The  artide  produced  is, 
aooording  to  every  mechanical  test,  even  bet- 
ter than  the  handiwork  of  the  old  artist.  It 
If  more  acporate,  its  rounds  are  absolutely 
loiind,  its  angles  trae  angles  ;  each  individ- 
ual article  of  the  gross  turned  out  per  hour  is 
exactly  the  aune  as  every  other,  and  all  are 
adapted  with  sdentifio  forethought  to  the  ex- 
act requirements  they  are  inteiided  to  serve. 
Bat  the  old  bandicrafUman  impressed  his  in- 
dividoality  on  the  work  of  his  bands, — put 
his  whole  soul  into  it,  as  we  say,  more  liter- 
ally than  we  ofWn  think,  as  we  use  the  phrase. 
What  is  the  diflereooe  between  this  old  six- 
teenth  oentury— Anything, — ^inkstand,  lady's 
Deedleoase,  or  what  not,  and  the  article  im- 


itated from  it  by  our  mechanical  science  ?  I  , 
am  not  artist  enough  to  say  what  the  differ- 
ence is ;  but  I  see  it  and  feel  it  readily  enough  ; 
and  so  does  everybody  else.  And  the  mar- 
ket value  of  the  ancient  artist's  piece  shall 
be  as  a  thousand  to  one  to  that  of  the  mod- 
em imitation  of  it.  And  I  know  that  this 
subtle  difference,  and  this  superior  value  is 
due  to  that  presence  of  the  workman's  soul, 
which  the  best  possible  steam-engine  (having, 
up  to  the  date  of  the  latest  improvement,  no 
soul)  cannot  impart  to  its  products. 

The  best  possible  mechanism,  whether  ap- 
plied by  dynamic  science  to  the  shapmg  and 
chasing  of  metal,  or  by  social  science  to  the 
cheering  of  poverty  and  the  relief  of  suffering, 
must  not  be  expected  to  do  the  work  of  indi- 
vidually applied  sympathy,  heart  and  soul. 
But  modem  civilization  needs  beautiful  ink- 
stands in  millions ;  and  the  masses  of  modem 
population  need  ministrations  only  to  be  sup- 
plied by  organized  social  machinery.  Very 
trae !  Only  do  not  let  us  suppose  that  we 
get  the  same  thing,  or  a  thing  nearly  as  pre- 
cious. Maybe  we  get  the  best  we  can.  But 
the  human  brain-durected  hand  must  come  in 
contact  with  the  material,  to  produce  the 
higher  order  of  artistic  beauty.  And  indi- 
vidual human  sympathy,  nnclogged  by  rules, 
must  bring  one  human  heart  into  absolute 
contact  with  another,  before  the  best  kind  of 
*'  relief"  can  be  attained. 

Dame  Wilkins,  however,  was  the  fortunate 
possessor  of  the  real  artistic  article,  in  the 
kind  visits  of  Lady  Famleigh.  But  the  few 
kind  words,  which  were  treasured  and  re- 
peated and  prized,  did  not  take  long  in  say- 
ing ;  and  the  two  ladies  in  a  very  few  minutes 
were  mounting  their  horses  again.  Miss 
Lindisfarn  was  already  in  the  saddle ;  and 
Lady  Famleigh  was  about  to  mount,  when 
the  groom  said,  in  an  under  voice,  **  Please, 
my  lady,  the  tobacco !" 

**  To  be  sure!  What  a  bra  te  lam  to  have 
forgotten  it !  Give  me  the  packet,  Giles.*' 
She  took  the  little  parcel  Giles  produced 
from  his  pocket,  and  returning  into  the  cot- 
tage said,  *'  Here,  granny.  If  it  had  not 
been  for  Giles,  I  should  have  forgotten  the 
best  of  my  treat.  Here's  half  a  pound  of 
baccy  to  comfort  yon  as  the  cold  nights  come 
on." 

<'Oh,mylady!  That  u  the  beet !  Yom 
knows  how  to  comfort  a  poor  old  body  as  haa 
lost  the  use  of  her  precioos  limbs.    Thank 
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yoa,  my  lady,  and  God  bless  you  !  "  said  the 
old  woman,  as  a  gleam  of  pleasure  came  into 
her  watery  old  eyes  at  the  thought  of  the 
gratification  contained  in  that  small  packet. 

**  I  say,  godmamma  dear,"  said  Kate,  after 
a  pause,  as  they  were  riding  at  a  sober  pace 
through  the  village,  "  do  you  think  it  is  right 
to  give  the  poor  people  tobacco  ?  I  have  often 
heard  Uncle  Theophilus  say  that  the  habit 
of  smoking  is,  next  to  drinking,  the  worst 
thing  for  the  laboring  classes;  that  it  pro- 
motes bad  company,  encourages  idleness,  and 
very  often  leads  to  drunkenness.'' 

**  Uncle  Theophilus  may  go  to  Jericho !  I 
am  of  another  parish  ;  and  don't  like  his  doc- 
trine! Tell  him  from  me,  Kate,  the  next 
time  he  preaches  on  that  text,  that  the  labor- 
ing classes  are  of  opinion  that  there  is  noth- 
ing worse  for  their  superiors  than  the  habit  of 
drinking  port  wine  ;  that  it  makes  the  tem- 
per crusty,  promotes  red  noses,  and  very  often 
leads  to  the  gout!  " 

<<  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha !  "  laughed  Kate  in  sil- 
very notes,  that  made  the  little  village  street 
musical ;  **  depend  upon  it,  I  will  give  him 
your  message  word  for  word." 

And  then  after  a  short  gallop  over  the  com- 
mon, they  crossed  the  ford  again,  not  without 
carrying  away  with  them  some  additional 
specimen  of  the  soil  of  its  banks  and  bottom, 
and  thence  made  the  best  of  their  way,  first 
over  the  broken  open  ground  which  intervened 
between  the  brook  and  the  Lindisfam  woods, 
and  then  through  the  leafy  lanes  which  crossed 
them,  gradually  reaching  the  higher  ground, 
till  they  came  out  on  the  carriage  road  from 
Silverton  to  the  Chase,  a  little  below  the  Lodge 
gates. 

Here  Lady  Famleigb  turned  her  horse's 
bead  to  return  to  Wanstrow  by  the  road 
through  Silverton,  leaving  Kate  to  ride  up  to 
the  house  alone. 

**  Good-by,  darling  !  "  she  said ;  "  I  wont 
come  in.  I  know  bow  anxious  you  must  all 
be.  But  remember  that  I  shall  be  anxious 
also  to  hear  all  about  the  new  sister,  and  fide 
over  the  day  after  to-morrow  at  the  furthest ; 
there's  a  dear.    Love  to  them  all !  " 

And  Kate  cantered  up  the  avenue  to  join 
the  other  members  of  the  family,  who  were, 
not  without  some  little  nervous  expectation, 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  a  daughter  of  the 
house,  whom  none  of  them  had  seen  for  the 
last  fifteen  years. 


CHAPTEB  m. 


TWR  FAMILY  IV  THE  CLOSI. 

LiNDiSFABN  house  is  a  noble  old  mansioo, 
almost  entirely  of  the  Elizabethan  period, 
with  stately,  stiff,  and  trim  gardens  behind 
it,  embosomed  in  woods  behind  and  aroand 
them,  with  larger  and  more  modem  gardens 
on  one  side  of  it,  and  a  wide  open  gravel 
drive,  and  a  piece  of  tree-dotted  parklike 
pasture-land  in  front  of  the  house ;  beyond 
which  it  looks  down  over  the  wooded  slope  de- 
scending to  the  Lindisfam  'Brook,  and  aeros 
it  to  the  cultivated  side  of  the  hill  on  the 
other  side  of  the  top  of  which  stands  Silver- 
ton.  The  city  is  not  seen  from  the  house. 
But  the  old  castle  keep  is  just  visible  as  aa 
object  on  the  edge  of  the  not  distant  boriion. 

It  is  so  charming  an  old  house,  so  fall  of 
character,  so  homogeneously  expressive  in  all 
its  parts  and  all  its  surroundings,  and  every 
detail  of  it  and  the  scenery  around  it  is  so  viv- 
idly impressed  on  my  remembrance,  that  it  is 
a  great  temptation  to  try  my  power  of  word- 
painting  by  attempting  a  minute  description 
of  the  place.  But  conscious  of  having  often 
"  skipped  "  similar  descriptions  written  bj 
others,  I  do  as  I  would  be  done  by  and  refrtiin. 
After  all,  the  associations  to  be  found  in  each 
reader's  memory  and  reminiscences  have  to  be 
called  on  to  supplement  the  most  suooessfiil 
of  such  descriptions.  How  can  I  canse  to 
echo  in  the  memory-chambers  of  another's 
brain  as  they  are  echoing  in  mine  the  morn- 
ing concert  of  the  rooks  in  the  humid  antnmn 
morning  air,  or  in  the  dreamy  quietude  of 
the  sunset  hour, — the  barking  of  the  dogs, 
and  the  cheery,  ringing  tones  of  old  Oliver 
Lindisfam 's  voice,  which  seemed  never  to  eon- 
descend  to  a  lower  note  than  that  adapted  to 
a  '<  Yoicks !  forward  !  hark  forward !  "  and 
which,  as  it  used  to  echo  through  the  great 
hall,  or  make  the  windovrs  of  the  wainsooted 
parlors  ring  again,  seemed  to  harmoniie  ao 
perfectly  and  pleasantly  with  the  other  soimdt ! 
Why ,  I  swear  that  even  the  cry  of  the  peaoook 
seems  melodious  as  it  comes  vrafted  aeron 
forty  years  of  memory !  And  as  for  Ktta*a 
silver-toned  laugh  on  the  terrace  in  ficont 
of  the  house,  as  she  played  with  old  Bayard,  ' 
the  great  rough  mastiff,  or  enticed  her  bomij 
black  mare  Birdie,  to  follow  her  np  and  down 
for  lumps  of  sugar  purloined  out  of  Miss  Imo- 
gene's  breakfast  basin  ;  ah  me !  the  old  lin- 
disfam rooks  will  never  hear  tktU  again ! 
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Nor  shall  I — that,  or  any  other  like  it ! 
And  dear  old  Miss  Immy,  as  she  loved  to  be 
called,  with  her  little  crisp  white  cap  set  on 
the  top  of  her  light  crisp  silver-white  curls, 
three  each  side  of  her  head,  and  her  round, 
withered,  red-apple  like  cheeks  and  her  bolt- 
upright  little  figure,  and  her  pit-a-pat  high- 
heeled  shoes,  and  her  stiff,  rustling,  lavender- 
colored  silk  gown,  which  seemed  to  go  across 
the  floor,  when  she  moved,  like  some  Dutch 
toy  moved  by  clockwork,  and  her  basket  of 
keys,  and  her  volume  of  Clarissa  Uarlowe. 
Accidents  many  of  these  things  may  seem  to 
be  ;  but  they  were  properties  of  dear  old  Miss 
Immy.  For  they  never  changed,  neither  the 
snow-white  cap  nor  the  lavender-colored 
gown,  nor  the  volume  of  Clarissa  Uarlowe. 
She  really  did  read  it !  But  she  faithfully 
began  it  again  as  soon  as  she  had  finished  the 
volume.  For  sixty  years  I  believe  Miss  Immy 
had  never  been  seen  without  her  little  basket 
of  keys  and  her  volume  of  Clarissa  Harlowe. 

I  will  not,  I  say,  attempt  to  describe  the 
old  place.  But  I  must  needs  give  some  ac- 
count of  the  inhabitants  of  it,  as  they  were 
at  the  period  to  which  this  history  oefere. 

The  Lindisfam  property  had  belonged  to 
the  Lindisfarns  of  Lindisfam  so  long  that 
not  only  the  memory  of  man  but  the  memory  of 
county  historians  **  ran  not  to  the  contrary," 
as  the  legal  phrase  goes.  The  rental  at  the  pe- 
riod of  our  history  was  a  well  paid  four  thousand 
a  year,  and  the  tenantry  were  as  well-to-do 
and  respectable  a  body  as  any  estate  in  the 
county  could  boast.  Oliver  Lindisfam,  the 
son  and  grandson  of  other  Olivers,  and  the 
lord  of  this  eminently  **  desirable  property,'* 
was  in  his  sixtieth  year  at  the  time  here 
spoken  of.  lie  had  married  early  in  life  a 
sister  of  his  neighbor,  Lord  Farnleigh  ; — for 
the  old  lord  had  lived  at  Wanstrow,  which 
was  now  the  residence  of  the  dowager,^  his 
widow,  the  young  lord  having  taken  his 
young  wife  to  reside  on  a  larger  property 
in  a  distant  county.  The  present  dowager. 
Lady  Farnleigh,  was  therefore  the  sister-in- 
law  of  the  lady  Mr.  Lindisfam  had  first  mar- 
ried ;  but  not  of  the  mother  of  the  two  young 
ladies,  of  whom  one  has  already  been  pre- 
sented to  the  reader.  They  were  the  offspring 
of  a  second  marriage.  Lady  Catherine  Lin- 
disfam had  died  after  a  few  years  of  marriage, 
leaving  her  husband  a  childless  widower. 
He  had  remained  such  about  eight  years,  and 
bad  then  at  the  age  of  forty-three  married  a 
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Miss  Venafry,  who  after  two  years  of  mar- 
riage left  him  a  widower  for  the  second  time, 
and  the  father  of  two  little  twin-born  girls, 
Catherine  and  Margaret.  Catherine  had 
been  the  nam6  of  Mr.  Lindisfam 's  first  wife, 
and  Margaret  that  of  his  second. 

Of  course  the  absence  of  a  male  heir  was 
a  very  heavy  a,nd  hitter  disappointment  to 
the  twice-widowed  father  of  two  unportioned 
girls.  Mr.  Lindisfam 's  daughters  were  en- 
tirely so ;  for  on  Lady  Catherine's  death  her 
fortune  returned  to  her  family;  and-  Miss 
Venafry  had  been  dowered  by  her  Ixaiuty 
alone.  In  another  point  of  view,  however, 
the  case  of  Mr.  Lindisfam  was  not  so  hard 
as  that  of  many  another  sonless  holder  of  en- 
tailed property.  For  the  Lindisfurn  estates 
were  entailed  only  on  the  male  heir  ol  Oliver, 
and  failing  an  heir  of  the  elder  brother,  on 
the  male  heir  of  his  younger  brother,  the 
Rev.  Theophilus  Lindisfam.  If  there  were 
failure  of  a  male  heir  there  also,  the  daugh- 
ters of  Oliver  would  become  co-heiresses. 
But  Dr.  Theophilus  Lindisfam,  Canon  of 
Silverton,  his  brother's  junior  by  only  one 
year,  had  married  Lady  Sempronia  Balstock, 
much  about  the  same  time  that  his  elder 
brother  had  married  Lady  Catherine  Farn-  • 
leigh  ;  and  of  this  marriage  had  been  born  a 
son,  Julian,  who  was  about  thirteen  years 
old  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  Oliver  Lin-i 
disfam's  daughters.  They  were  bom,  there- 
fore, to  nothing  save  such  provision  as  their 
father  might  lay  by  for  them  out  of  his  in- 
come;  and  Julian,  when  his  uncle's  second 
wife  died  a  year  after  giving  birth  to  these 
portionless  girls,  became  the  heir  to  the  es- 
tates, barring  the  unlikely  ch^ince  of  his  un- 
cle oontracting  a  third  marriage. 

Long,  however,  before  the  dowerlese  little 
twins  were  capable  of  caring  for  any  provision 
^ve  that  needed  for  the  parsing  hour,  their 
prospects  in  life  became  somewhat  brightened. 
When  the  second  Mrs.  Lindisfam  died,  a 
sister  of  hers,  a  few  years  her  senior,  who 
had  been  married  for  several  years  to  a  Baron 
de  Renneville,  a  Frenchman,  and  who  had 
been  Margaret  Lindisfam 's  godmother,  being 
childless,  proposed  to  adopt  her  goddaughter. 
A  pressing  and  most  kind  proposal  to  tijis ef- 
fect, warmly  backed  by  the  baron  liimself, 
held  out  to  his  child  a  prospect  which  the 
widowed  father  did  not  feel  justified  in  re- 
fusing. The  De  Rennevilles  were  wealthy, 
and  of  good  standing  in  the  best  Parisian  so* 
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ciety.  Madame  de  Rennerille  bad  not  aban- 
doned her  religion.  Sbe  remained  a  Protes- 
tant, and  there  was  no  objection,  therefore, 
on  that  score.  So  the  little  Margaret,  almost 
before  she  was  outvof  her  nnrse's  arms,  was 
sent  to  Paris,  to  be  Drought  up  as  the  recog- 
nized heir  to  the  wealth  of  the  prosperous 
French  financier. 

The  prize  which  Fortune  bad  in  her  lottery 
for  the  other  twin  sister,  Catherine,  was 
lete  brilliant,  but,  nevertheless,  was  sufficient 
to  make  a  very  important  difference  in  her 
position.  Lady  Famleigh,  the  sister-in-law 
of  Mr.  Lindisfam's  first  wife,  had  become  the 
attached  friend  of  his  second,  and  the  god- 
mother of  little  Catherine.  And  much  about 
the  same  time  that  Margaret  was  sent  to 
Paris,  it  was  understood  that  a  sum  of  six 
thousand  pounds  was  destined  by  Lady  Fam- 
leigh as  a  legacy  to  her  otherwise  wholly  un- 
provided-for  goddaughter. 

This  was  the  position  of  the  Lindisfam 
family  at  the  period  of  Mrs.  Lindisf&rn> 
death.  But  events  had  occurred  between 
that  time  and  the  date  at  which  this  histo- 
ry opens  which  very  materially  altered  the 
whole  state  of  the  caee.  And  in  order  to  ex- 
plain these,  it  is  necessary  to  turn  our  attention 
away  for  a  few  minutes  from  the  family  at 
the  Chase,  and  give  it  to  that  of  Dr.  Lindis- 
fam, in  the  Close  at  Silverton. 

The  Chapter  of  Silverton,  at  the  remote  pe- 
riod of  which  I  write,  was  not  noted  for  the 
strictly  clerical  character  of  its  members. 
Public  opinion  did  not  demand  much  in  this 
respect  in  those  days.  The  Right  Reverend 
Father,  who  had  presided  for  many  years  over 
the  diocese,  was  a  well-born  and  courtly  pre- 
late far  better  known  in  certain  distinguished 
metropolitan  circles  than  at  Silverton.  He 
was  known  to  hold  very  strong  opinions  on 
the  necessity  of  filling  the  ranks  of  the  estabi 
lished  church  with  gentlemen.  And  though 
I  cannot  assert  that  he  required  candidates 
for  ordination  to  forward,  together  with 
their  other  papers,  an  heraldic  certificate  of 
the  **  quarter ings  "  they  were  entitled  to, 
after  the  fashion  of  a  noble  German  Chapter, 
yet  it  was  perfectly  well  understood  that  no 
awkward  higlilow-shod  son  of  the  soil,  how- 
ever competent  to  **  mouth  out  Homer's 
Greek  like  thunder,"  would  do  well  to  ap- 
ply to  the  Bishop  of  Silverton  for  ordination. 

The  Silverton  canonriee  were  very  good 
things ;  and  good  things  of  this  sort  were,  it 
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may  perhaps  be  thought,  natarally 
for  those  whose  worship  was  rather  giTen  lo 
the  special  patron  of  good  things,  Mammoo, 
than  to  any  more  avowed  object  of  their  ado 
ration.  But  nobody  could  say  that  the  Sil- 
verton canons  were  not  gentlemen.  Nor  oaa 
it  be  said  that,  with  the  exception  of  one,  or 
perhaps  two,  of  the  body,  whose  love  for  good 
things  went  to  the  extent  of  hoarding  them 
when  they  had  got  them,  they  were  other'^ 
wise  than  well  liked  by  the  SilvertonioDS  of 
all  classes ;  putting  out  of  the  question,  as  of 
course  they  voere  out  of  the  question,  those 
few  pestilent  fellows  who  sang  hymns  to  horn- 
pipe tunes  down  in  the  back  slums.  They 
were  gentlemen  ;  and  the  Silverton  world  said 
that  they  spent  their  revenues  as  such,  which 
was  what  the  Silverton  world  considered  to 
be  the  main  point.  Only  thovworst  of  it  was 
that  Messrs.  Falconer  and  Fishbourne  might 
have  had  reason  to  think  that  some  among 
'them  pushed  this  good  quality  to  excess. 

Dr.  Lindisfarn,  it  is  fair  to  state  at  once, 
to  prevent  the  reader  of  these  improved  days 
from  conceiving  an  unfounded  prejudice 
against  him,  was  perhaps  the  most  clerical 
of  the  body  in  question.  Not  that  it  is  to  be 
understood  by  this  that  any  High  Church- 
man  or  Low  Churchman  or  Broad  Churchman 
of  the  present  day  would  have  deemed  poor 
Dr.  Lindisfom  anything  like  xip  to  the  mark 
of  their  different  requirements  and  theories. 
He  would  have  been  sorely  perplexed  to  com- 
prehend what  anybody  was  driving  at,  who 
should  have  talked  to  him  of  the  duty  of 
*'  eameetness."  He  found  the  world  a  veiy 
fairly  satisfactory  world,  as  it  was,  and  had 
never  conceived  the  remotest  idea,  good,  easy 
man,  that  he  was  in  any  wise  called  on  to  do 
anything  toward  leaving  it  at  all  better  than 
he  found  it.  Nevertheless,  he  was  fairly  en- 
titled to  be  considered  as  the  most  respectably 
clerical  of  his  Chapter,  because  his  tastes  and 
pursuits  were  of  a  nature  that  was  not  in  any 
degree  in  overt  disaooordance  with  the  cleri- 
cal character,  even  according  to  our  modem 
conception  of  it.  Whereas  the  same  could 
hardly  be  said  of  the  majority  of  his  fellow- 
canons.  One  was  a  very  notorious  joker  of  * 
jokes,— of  very  good  jokes,  too,  occasionally, 
for  he  viras  a  man  of  real  wit.  (N.B.  Though 
a  very  clever  fellow  in  his  way,  he  was  not 
capable  of  vrritlng  some  of  the  best  articles  in 
the  Edinburgh  Review,)  But  nothing  in  the 
shape  of  a  joke  came  amiss  to  him,  be  the 
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subject  or  tendonoy  of  it  what  it  mieht.  He 
preferred  good  society;  but  the  profanum 
vulgus  was  not  the  portion  of  the  vulgar, 
which  he  most  hated  and  kept  at  a  distance. 
Another  was  known  to  be  an  aocomplished 
musical  critic,  but  was  thought  to  prefer 
Mozart  and  Cimarosa  to  Bojce  and  Purcell, 
and  to  have  a  not  uninfluential  voice  in  the 
counsels  of  the  lessee  of  His  Majesty  *s  Thea- 
tre in  the  Hay  market.  Another  had  been 
seen  on  more  than  one  occasion  to  wave  above 
his  head  a  hat  that  looked  very  like  a  full- 
blown shovel  in  the  excitement  of  a  hardly 
contested  race  at  Newmarket.  A  fourth,  was 
universally  allowed  to  be  one  of  the  best 
whist- players  in  England,  and  was  thought 
to  be  in  no  danger  of  losing  bis  skill|for  want 
of  practice,  while  a  fifth  was  believed  to  be  a 
far  deeper  student  of  the  mysteries  of  the 
stook-ezchange  than  of  any  other  sort  of 
lore. 

Dr.  Theophilus  Lindisfam  meddled  with 
none  of  these  anti-clerical  pursuits.  His 
heart,  as  well  as  his  corporeal  presence,  was 
in  Silverton  Close,  and  Silverton  Cathedral 
Church.  But  his  love  for  the  Church  fixed 
itself  rather  on  the  material  structures  which 
are  as  the  outward  and  visible  signs  of  its  in- 
ward and  spiritual  existence,  than  on  the  ab- 
stract ideas  of  a  Church  invisible.  He  was  a 
man  of  considerable  learning  and  of  yet 
greater  zeal  for  antiquarian  and  especially 
ecclesiological  pursuits.  It  is  in  the  nature 
and  destiny  of  hobbies  to  be  hard  ridden. 
This  was  Dr.  Lindisfam 's  hobby  ;  and  he  did 
ride  it  very  hard.  He  was  far  from  a  value- 
less man,  as  a  member  of  the  Silverton  Chap- 
ter. The  dean  was  not  untinctured  with 
similar  tastes ;  and  with  his  assistance  and 
support  Dr.  Lindinfarn  had  accomplished 
much  for  the  restoration  and  repair  of  Silver- 
ton  cathedral,  at  a  time  when  such  things 
were  less  thought  of  than  they  are  in  these 
days.  He  had  fought  many  a  hard  fight  in 
the  Chapter  with  his  brother  dignitaries, 
who  fain  would  have  expended  no  shilling 
of  the  Church  revenues  for  such  a  purpose  ; 
and  not  content  with  the  niggard  grants 
which  it  had  been  possible  to  induce  that 
body  to  allocate  for  the  purpose,  had  spent 
much  of  his  own  money  on  his  beloved 
church.  In  fact,  it  was  very  well  known, 
that  the  whole  of  a  considerable  sum  which 
be  had  received  from  an  unexpected  leg- 
acy by  a  relative  of  Lady  Sempronia,  had 
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gone  towards  the  new  panelled  ceiling  in 
painted  coflferrwork  of  the  transept  of  the  ca- 
thedral. And  indeed  it  was  whispered  at 
Silverton  tea-tables  that  old  Mr.  Falconer  had 
been  heard  to  say,  with  a  mysterious  nod  of 
his  head,  that  the  legacy  in  question  had  by 
no  means  covered  all  that  the  canon  had  made 
himself  liable  for. 

Mr.  Falconer,  no  doubt,  knew  what  he  was 
talking  about,  for,  besides  being  Dr.  Lindis- 
farn's  banker,  he  was  a  brother  archaeolo- 
gist. The  votaries  of  that  seducing  pursuit 
were  far  less  numerous  in  those  days  than  in 
our  own  ;  and  the  erudite  canon  of  Silverton 
was  fortunate  in  finding  a  fellow-laborer  and 
supporter  where,  it  might  have  been  sup- 
posed, little  likely  to  meet  with  it, — in  the 
leading  banker  of  the  little  city.  The  dean  was 
the  only  member  of  the  Chapter,  besides  Dr. 
Lindisfarn,  who  cared  for  such  pursuits. 
But  a  few  recruits  were  found  among  the 
clergy  and  gentry  of  }he  country  ;  and  the 
banker  and  the  canon  together  bad  succeeded 
in  getting  up  a  little  county  archaoological 
society  and  publishing  club. 

Dr.  Lindisfarn 's  tastes  and  pursuits  there- 
fore may  fairly  be  said  to  have  been  clerical, 
or  at  least  not  anti-clerical,  as  well  as  gentle- 
man-like. Nevertheless,  the  Lady  Sempro- 
nia, his  wife,  did  not  look  on  them  with  an 
altogether  favorable  eye.  And  perhaps  she 
can  hardly  be  blamed  for  her  feeling  on  the 
subject.  The  canon's  hobby  was  a  very  ex- 
pensive one.  The  cost  of  it,  indeed,  would 
have  done  far  more  than  amply  maintain  the 
handsome  pair  of  carriage-horses,  which  Lady 
Sempronia  hopelessly  sighed  for,  and  which 
would  have  spared  her  the  bitter  mortification 
of  going  to  visit  the  county  members*  wives, 
or  Lady  Farnleigh  at  Wanstrow,  in  a  hybrid 
sort  of  conveyance  drawn  byone  stout  clumsy 
horse  in  the  shafts,  whereas  Mrs.  Dean  drove 
a  handsome  pair  of  grays.  Many  other  of 
the  small  troubles  and  mortifications,  which 
helped  to  make  Lady  Sempronia  a  querulous 
and  disappointed  woman,  were  traceable,  and 
were  very  accurately  as  well  as  very  frequently 
traced  by  her,  to  the  same  source.  Upon  the 
whole,  therefore,  it  was  hardly  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  the  poor  lady  should  abhor  all 
archsdology  in  general,  and  the  Silverton  so- 
ciety and  printing  club  in  particular ;  and 
that  she  should  have  regarded  the  discovery 
of  a  whitewash-covered  moulding,  or  half- 
defkoed  inscription  as  a  bitter  misfortune, 
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boding  evil  to  the  comforts  of  her  hearth  and 
home. 

Ljidy  tSeniprnnin's  soul  was  mure<iver  daily 
vexed  by  another  peculiarity  of  her  In:»U;iintJ'8 
idiosyncrasy,  which  she  put  down  —  with 
scarcely  suflBcient  warrant,  perhaps,  from  the 
principles  of  psychological  science — all  to  the 
account  of  the  detested  archaeology.  Dr. 
Lindisfarn  was  afflicted  by  habitual  absence 
of  mind  to  a  degree  which  occasionally  ex- 
posed him  and  those  connected  with  him  to 
considerable  inconvenience.  His  wife  held 
that  the  evil  was  occasioned  wholly  by  his 
continual  meditations  on  his  favorite  pursuit 
when  his  wits  should  have  been  occupied 
with  other  matters.  But  the  evil  had  doubt- 
less a  deeper  root.  It  is  an  infirmity  gener- 
ally regarded  with  a  compassionate  smile  by 
those  who  are  witnesses  of  its  manifestations. 
But  to  a  narrow  little  mind,  soured  and  irri- 
tated by  other  annoyances,  and  at  best  plac- 
ing its  highest  conception  of  human  perfec- 
tion in  the  due  and  a<S:urate  performance  of 
the  thousand  little  duties  and  proprieties  of 
every -day  life  in  proper  manner,  place,  and 
timcj  the  eccentricities  of  a  thoroughly  ab- 
sent man  were  sources  pf  anger  and  exacerba- 
tion, that  contributed  far  more  to  make  the 
life  of  the  lady  who  felt  them  unhappy  than 
they  did  to  affect  in  any  way  the  placid  object 
of  them.  Upon  one  occasion,  for  instance, 
her  indignation  knew  no  bounds,  when,  hav- 
ing with  some  difficulty  driven  the  canon  from 
his  study  up-stairs  to  dress  for  a  dinner-party, 
to  which  they  were  engaged,  the  doctor,  on 
finding  himself  in  his  bedroom,  had  forgotten 
all  about  the  business  in  hand,  and  had  quietly 
undressed  himself  and  gone  to  bed,  where  he 
was  found  fast  asleep,  shortly  afterward,  by 
the  servant  sent  to  look  after  him .  Of  course 
all  Silverton  soon  knew  the  story,  and  the  ill- 
used  lady  poured  her  lamentations  into  the 
ears  of  her  special  friends.  But  Lady  Scm- 
pronia  was  not  popular  at  Silverton,  even 
among  her  special  friends ;  and  it  may  be 
feared  that  the  Silverton  public  accorded  her 
on  this,  as  well  as  on  other  occasions,  less  of 
their  sympathy  than  her  sorrows  deserved. 

For  in  truth  the  poor  lady  had  been  sorely 
tried,  and  her  life  embittered  by  far  more  se- 
rious sorrow  and  severer  trouble, — a  sorrow 
that  had  left  it»  mark  indelibly  on  her  heart, 
anc^  which  produced  in  her  mind  another 
source  of  half-latent  irritation  against  her 
.  husband  because  he  did  not  seem  to  be  equally 
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affected  by  it ;  yet  it  was  the  greatest  commoii 
misfortune  a  man  and  wife  can  have  to  shaie, 
— the  loss  of  an  only  child.  And  Ladj  Sem- 
pronin  wronged  her  husband  in  supposing  that 
he  did  not  feel,  or  rather  had  not  felt,  the  blow 
acutely.  But  some  natures  are  so  constitated^ 
that  sorrow  sinks  into  them,  as  water  into  a 
spongy  cloth ;  while  from  others  it  as  natu- 
rally runs  off,  as  from  a  waterproof  sur&oe. 
And  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  pronounce  on 
this  ground  alope  that  either  of  these  nataree 
is  necessarily  superior  to  the  other.  And 
then  again  in  this  matter  the  doctor  no  doubt 
owed  much  to  his  hobby.  Serious  hard  work, 
it  has  been  said,  is  the  most  efficacious  allevi- 
ation for  sorrow,  and  the  next  best  probablj 
is  hard  riding  on  a  favorite  hobby. 

But  poor  Lady  Sempronia  had  no  help  in 
bearing  her  grief  from  either  one  of  these ; 
and  it  was  a  very  heavy  burden  to  bear. 

There  were  circumstances  that  made  it  a 
very  specially  and  exceptionally  sore  sorrow 
to  the  bereaved  parents ;  and  these  oircom- 
stances  must  be  as  briefly  as  may  be  related. 

The  two  brothers,  Oliver  and  Theophilus 
Lindisfarn,  had  married,  as  has  been  said, 
nearly  about  the  same  time.  The  marriage 
of  the  elder  brother  remained  childless.  But 
to  the  younger,  a  son,  Julian,  was  bom  about 
(I  think,  in)  the  year  1793.  Of  course  the 
childless  wife  of  the  squire  was  a  little  envi« 
ous,  and  the  happy  wife  of  the  Churchman  a 
little  exultant, — pardonably  in  either  case. 
As  the  years  slipped  away,  the  probability 
.that  the  little  Julian  would  be  the  heir  to 
the  Lindisfarn  property  grew  greater.  When, 
he  being  at  the  time  about  five  years  old,  his 
aunt,  the  squire^s  wife,  died,  his  chance  was 
somewhat  diminished,  for  there  was  the  prob- 
ability that  his  uncle  would  marry  again.  He 
was  about  thirteen  years  old  when  that  event 
did  happen.  But  when,  some  two  years  later, 
his  uncle's  second  wife  died,  leaving  him,  as 
the  reader  knows,  only  two  twin  daughters, 
the  probability  that  Julian  must  be  the  heir 
had  become  aH  but  a  certainty. 

Under  these  circumstances,  with  a  silly, 
adoring,  fine  lady  mother,  and  an  indulgent, 
placid,  absent,  archaeological  father,  it  is  per- 
haps not  surprising  that  Julian,  kept  at  home 
in  compliance  with  his  mother's  urgent  de- 
sire, to  **  read  "  with  a  tutor  at  Silverton, 
went — as  the  common  saying  expressively 
phrases  it — to  the  bad.  Of  course  that  down- 
ward journey — **  to  the  bad  " — took  some  lit- 
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tie  time  in  making.  And  Julian  was  just 
over  twenty-one  when  he  reached  the  bad  al- 
together. There  were  cayalry  barracks  at 
Silverton,  and  there  was  always  a  cavalry 
regiment  stationed  there.  The  younger  of 
the  oflBcers  were  naturally^enough  among  the 
most  habitual  associates  of  the  young  heir  of 
Lindisfarn.  And  though  it  may  very  well 
be  that  no  one  of  those  young  men  went  al- 
together to  the  bad  himself,  yet  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  they  helped  to  forward  Ju- 
lian on  his  road  thither. 

His  most  intimate  friend  and  associate, 
however,. at  that  time — when  he  was  about 
from  twenty  to  one-and-twenty,  that  is  to 
say — was  Frederick  Falconer.  And  all  those 
— his  parents  among  the  rest — who  had  seen 
with  some  alarm  that  Julian  was  becoming 
very  **  wild,'*  considered  that  his  intimacy 
with  so  steady  and  well-conducted  a  young 
man  as  the  banker's  son  was,  at  all  events,  a 
good  sign.  The  careful  old  banker,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  by  no  means  equally  well 
pleased  with  the  intimacy  between  the  two 
young  men.  It  was  difiBcult,  however,  to  in- 
terfere to  put  a  stop  to  it,  without  taking 
unpleasantly  strong  measures,  which  would 
have  caused  much  scandal  and  heartburning 
and  enmity  in  the  small  social  circle  of  a 
little  country  town.  Old  Mr.  Falconer  had, 
moreover,  much  confidence  in  the  steadiness 
and  good  principles  of  bis  son.  Some  of  the 
young  cavalry  officers,  whose  society  the  two 
Silverton  youths  frequented,  were  men  of 
large  means  ;  and  stories  wore  rife  in  Silver- 
ton  of  orgies  and  escapades  which,  in  varied 
ways,  involved  expenditure  on  no  inconsid- 
erable scale.  There  were  excursions  to  dis- 
tant race-courses ;  and  more  uncertain  and 
cautiously  whispered  rumors  of  nights  spent 
in  rooms  of  the  barracks,  when  suppers  and 
champagne,  in  whatever  abundance,  were  the 
least  dangerous  and  objectionable  portion  of 
the  night's  amusement.  Frederick  Falconer, 
however,  never  exceeded  his  liberal,  but  not 
unreas<jnnbly  large,  allowance,  and  never  ap- 
peared in  want  of  money  ;  and  the  old  banker 
considered  that  to  be  out  of  debt  was  to  be 
out  of  danger,  and  that  a  young  man  who 
lived  strictly  within  his  means,  and  always 
made  his  quarter's  allowance  supply  bis 
quarterly  expenditure,  could  not  be  going  far 
wrong.  There  were  not  wanting  in  Silverton , 
however,  one  or  two  shrewd  old  fellows,  who 
obtenred  to  one  another,  that  there  was  such 
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a  thing  as  being  too  steady;  that  young  as 
Freddy  Falconer  was, — three  or  four  years 
Julian's  junior, — it  was  on  the  cards  that 
young  Lindisfam  might  get  more  harm  from 
young  Falconer  than  the  reverse.      But  of 
course  the  prudent  old  gentlemen,  whose  ob- 
servation suggested  to  them  such   remarks, 
'  were  too  prudent  to  make  them  out  loud. 
I      Certain  it  was,  that  young  Lindisfam  did 
'  not  imitate  his  steady  friend's  prudence  in 
the  matter  of  his  exf)en8es.      Julian,  on  the 
I  contrary,  always  exceeded  his  more  than  lib- 
'  eral  allowance,  and  was  always  importuning 
his  father  for  money.      And  the  easy,  absent 
old   canon,  careless  in   money  matters   and 
culpably  extravagant  on  his  own   account, 
did,  without  much  resintance,  and  without 
any  such  inquiries  as  he  ought  in  common 
prudence  to  have  made,  supply  his  son  w^ith 
sums,  which  at  the  end  of  the  year  very  seri- 
ously increased  the  balance  against  him  in 
Messrs.  Falconer  and   Fishboume's    books. 
And  then  "  my  brother  Noll  ",  had  to  be  ap- 
plied to  for  assistance.     And  the  jolly  old 
squire — after  roaring  his  indignation  m  the 
bank  parlor,  in  tones  which  made  every  pane 
'  in  the  windows  vibrate,  and  caused  Mr.  Fish- 
!  bourne  to  shake  in  unison  with  them  in  his 
I  shoes,  and  Mr.  Falconer  to  jump  from  his 
I  chair  with  the  momentary  idea  of  clapping 
his  hand  on  Mr.  Lindisfarn's  mouth,  before 
it  had  made  known  the  business  in  hand  to 
half  Silverton — lent  the  money  out  of  funds 
laid  aside  for  the  provision  of  his  daughters, 
and  forgot  the  transaction  before  the  end  of 
the  week. 

And  then  it  was  the  same  thing  all  over  again, 
or  rather  a  similar  thing  on  a  much  extended 
scale.  **  Major  rerum  nascitur  ordo,^^  as  is 
ever  the  case  in  such  careers  as  Julian  Lin- 
disfarn  was  running;  for  the  march  to  the 
devil  always  has  to  be  played  with  a  rapidly 
crescendo  movement. 

And  then — and  then, — to  make  a  very 
sad  story  as  short  a  one  as  may  be, — one 
fine  morning,  in  the  year  1814,  Julian  Lindis- 
fam was  missing  from  his  father's  house,  and 
the  bed  in  which  ho  was  supposed  to  have 
slept  was  found  not  to  have  been  occupied. 
And  it  did  come  to  the  ears  of  some  of  those 
prudent  old  observers  of  their  neighbors'  af- 
fairs, of  whom  I  spoke  before,  that* Mr  Thor- 
burn,  the  Minor  Canon,  had  told  Peter  Glenny, 
the  organist,  that,  returning  home  through 
the  Close  late  that  night,  be  had  seen  young 
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Falconer  in  dose  con&bnlation  ivith  Jalian  of  possibility  that  Julian's  flight  was  aoci- 
in  the  shade  of  the  wall  of  his  father's  house  dentally  well  timed  ;  but  it  appeared  hardly 
just  under  the  young  man's  bedroom  window,  credible  that  such  was  the  case. 
Mr.  Frederick,  however,  was  known  by  his;  Itwasa  blackday  inSilverton — that  which 
fiimily  to  have  gone  to  bed  in  his  own  room  brought  this  sad  catastrophe  to  light ;  for  old 
at  a  much  earlier  hour ;  and  everybody  in  Dr.  Lindis£&m,  despite  his  faults  and  eccen- 
Silverton  knew  that  poor  Ned  Thorbum,  tricities,  was  a  popular  man  in  Silverton,  and 
though  always  perfectly  good  for  a  catch  or  a  the  old  squire  at  the  Chase  was  more  than 
glee  till  any  hour  you  please  in  the  morning,  popular, — he  was  exceedingly  beloved,  not 
was  apt  to  be  good  for  little  else  after  twelve  .  only  in  Silverton,  but  throughout  the  county, 
o'clock  at  night ;  and  certainly  not  good  as  a  The  poor,  sorely-stricken  mother,  too,  though 
witness  to  the  identity  of  a  person  seen  in  Lady  Sempronia  was  not  much  liked^  could 
dark  shadow  by  him,  when  coming  home  |  not  but  be  deeply  pitied  on  this  sad  occasion, 
from  a  remarkably  pleasant  meeting  of  good  I  It  was  indeed  a  heavy  blow  on  all  on  whom 
fellows.  And  when  the  facts,  which  the  next  any  part  of  the  reflected  disgrace  fell.  And 
day  brought  to  light,  were  known  in  Silver-  the.  partner  of  the  London  house  came  down 
ton,  neither  Thorbum,  nor  Glenny,  nor  any  of  I  to  Silverton  ;  and  there  were  long,  mysteri- 
those  few  persons  whose  ears  the  report  of  I  ous  sittings  with  lawyers  in  the  back  parlor, 
the  Minor  Canon's  vision  4iad  reached,  cared  |  at  Falconer  and  Fishboumo's ;  and  the  down- 


to  recur  to  the  circumstances. 
The  terrible  facts  were  shortly  these : — 
The  London  mail,  which  reached  Silverton 


stricken  father,  with  bowed  white  head,  had 
to  be  there ;  and  the  hearty  old  squire,  of 
whom  men  remarked  that  he  looked  suddenly 


on  the  very  morning  on  which  Julian  disap- :  ten  years  older,  had  to  be  there.  And  it  was 
peared  thence,  brought  letters  to  Messrs.  said,  that  the  London  firm  behav^  forbear- 
Falconer  and  Fishboume,  which  made  it  evi- 1  ingly  and  well ;  and  that  the  Silverton  banker 


dent  that  the  signature  of  their  firm  had  been 
forged  to  drafts  for  very  heavy  amounts  on 
their  London  correspondents.  The  execution 
of  the  forgery  was  so  admirable  that  it  was 
no  wonder  that  the  fraud  had  been  successful. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  detail  the  circumstances 
which,  even  if  Julian's  flight  had  not  imme- 
diately pointed  him  out  as  the  criminal,  abun- 
dantly sufficed  to  bring  the  guilt  home  to  him. 
It  is  sufficient  to  state  that  there  v^as  no 
possibility  of  doubt  upon  the  subject.  But 
it  was  at  the  time  thought  very  extraordi- 
nary, even  supposing  that  Julian  Lindisfam 
was  gin;ed  with  that  faculty  of  imitation, 
which  might  have  enabled  him  to  counterfeit 
so  successfully  the  signature  of  the  Silverton 
firm,  that  he  should  have  possessed  not  only 
such  a  general  acquaintance  with  the  nature 
of  banking  business,  as  should  have  taught 
him  how  to  perpetrate  the  fraud  he  contem- 
plated, but  euch  a  knowledge  of  the  relations 
between  Messrs.  Falconer  and  Fishboume  and 
the  London  house  as  must  have  guided  him 
in  his  operations,  and  above  all,  the  informa- 
tion, which  it  seemed  impossible  to  doubt 
that  he  must  have  possessed,  of  the  exact  time 
when  the  course  of  business  communication 
between  the  Silverton  bankers  and  their  Lon- 
don correspondents  roust  bring  the  fraud  to 
detection.    It  was  certainly  within  the  limits 


had  behaved  equally  well ;  and  though  no- 
body knew  what  arrangements  had  been  oome 
to  respecting  the  loss  of  the  money,  it  waa 
known  that  there  would  be  no  prosecution, 
and  that  the  lamentable  facts  would  be  hushed 
up,  as  far  as  possible. 

Before  long  it  became  known,  too,  that  the 
miserable  young  man,  who  had  caused  all  this 
wide-spreading  sorrow  and  suffering,  had  suc- 
ceeded in  making  good  his  escape  to  the  oppo- 
site coast  of  France,  in  a  fishing- vessel  be- 
longing to  the  small  fishing-tovm  at  the  mouth 
of  the  estuary  of  the  Sill,  about  five  or  six 
miles  from  Silverton.  Under  the  miserable 
circumstances  of  the  case,  it  was  a  relief  to 
his  family  to  know  that  he  was  out  of  the 
country.  For  those  were  days  in  which 
death  was  the  penalty  of  forgery,  and  it  was 
one  of  the  crimes  to  which  it  was  deemed  ne- 
cessary to  show  no  mercy. 

A  little  later,  news  reached  Silverton,  that 
the  lost  one  had  left  France  for  America :  and 
it  was  known  that  the  heir  to  the  respected 
old  name  and  fine  ejstate  of  Lindisfam  was  an\ 
exiled  vranderer,  none  knew  where,  in  the 
New  World.  For  if  Julian  had  never  scru- 
pled before  his  fall  to  importune  his  father 
for  money,  shame,  or  some  other  feeling,  pre- 
vented him  from  ever  making  any  application 
to  him  afterward.    Had  it  been  possible  to 
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obtain  such  information  as  might  have  made 
it  practicable  to  communicate  with  him,  he 
would  not  have  been  left  without  the  means 
of  support.  But  from  the  day  of  his  escape 
no  word  eame  from  him  4  nor,  beyond  the  fact 
of  his  landing  in  America,  could  any  trace 
of  him  be  discovered. 

And  so  the  little  girl  at  Lindisfam  Chase, 
Julian's  Cousin  Kate,  then  between  eight  and 
nine  years  old,  had  to  be  taught  that  she 
must  forget  all  about  Cousin  Julian,  and  name 
his  name  no  more.  To  the  child  this  was  of 
course  not  difficult.  The  Silverton  public, 
also,  when  they  had  had  their  talk  ;  when 
some  had  declared  that  they  never  could 
have  believed  such  a  thing  possible,  while 
others  less  loudly  but  more  pertinaciously  as- 
serted that  they  had  all  along  foreseen  that 
Julian  Lindisfam 's  career  must  needs  lead  to 
some  such  catastrophe ;  and  when  Mr.  Fred- 
erick Falconer  had  expressed  to  a  sufficient 
number  of  persons  the  shock  and  astonish- 
ment which  this  unhappy  busineee  had  been 
to  him  ;  had  admitted  that  he  knew  poor  Ju- 
lian to  be  more  dissipated  than  he  could  have 
wished,  but  had  always  deemed  him  the  soul 
of  honor  and  integrity,  and  had  sufficiently 
often  **  prayed  God  that  it  might  be  a  warn- 
ing to  him  for  life  of  the  necessity  of  care  in 
the  choice  of  associates," — then  Julian  Lin- 
disfam was  forgotten  in  Silverton,  and  his 
place  knew  him  no  more. 

Of  course,  it  was  not  so  up  at  the  Chase ; 
and  still  less  so  in  the  now  still  and  quiet  old 
house  in  the  Close.  But,  save  when  the  in- 
corrigible canon  would  now  and  then  throw 
poor  Lady  Sempronia  into  a  fit  of  hysterics, 
which  sent  her  to  bed  for  eight-and-forty 
hours,  by  speaking  of  his  son  in  total  obliv- 
ion of  all  the  misery. which  had  fallen  on 
him,  his  name  was  never  heard. 

There  was  one  other  house,  not  in  but  near 
Silverton,  where  the  fugitive  was  not  forgot- 
ten, nor  the  sound  of  his  name  unheard. 
There  was  another  chapter  in  the  little  edi- 
fying story  of  Julian  Lindisfam 's  Silverton 
life,  of  which  very  little  was  known  ,at  that 
time  to  his  friends  or  to  any  one  in  Silverton  ; 
and  which  may  here  be  touched  on  as  lightly, 
and  got  over  as  quickly,  as  possible ;  though 
subsequent  events  make  it  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  the  understanding  of  the  sequel  of 
tbd  history  to  give  a  succinct  statement  of  the 
fi^ts. 

Stretching  along  the  coast  and  far  into  the 
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I  interior  of  the  country,  there  was  a  very  ex- 
tensive district  of  wild  moorland,  which  ran 
up  to  within  about  ten  miles  from  Silverton. 
Sill  Moor,  as  this  tract  of  land  is  called", 
was — and  is  still  in  a  smaller  degree — a  pe- 
culiar district  in  many  respects  :  and  the  few 
small  villages,  which  are  scattered  at  great 
distances  from  each  other  over  its  wide  sur- 
face, are  inhabited  or  were  so  forty  years  ago, 
by  a  peculiar  and  singularly  wild  population. 
In  one  of  those  moor  villages,  about  fifteen 
miles  from  Silverton,  which  it  will  be  neces- 
sary hereafter  to  speak  of  more  at  length, 
there  was  a  somewhat  better  house  than  most 
of  the  others  around  it.  In  that  house  there 
lived  an  old  widowed  man,  whose  name  was 
Jared  Mallory,  and  who  was,  and  for  many 
years  had  been,  the  clerk  of  the  neighboring 
ancient  church,  which  was  the  parish  church 
of  an  immense  district  of  moorland.  The 
village  was  called  Chewton-in-the-Moor ;  and 
the  living  was  held  by  Dr.  Lindisfam  with 
bis  Canonry.  And  in  Jared  Mallory  *s  lone 
house  lived  with  him  Barbara  Mallory,  his 
daughter.  And  there  was  no  girl  in  Silver- 
ton,  or  in  all  the  country-side,  so  beautiful  as 
Barbara  Mallory,  the  wild  moor-flower.  And 
on  thai  fatal  morning  of  Julian's  flight,  he 
did  not  make  straight  for  the  fishing  village 
on  the  coast  at  which  he  embarked,  but  went 
round  by  Chewton-in-the-Moor.  And  there 
in  the  gray  moor  mist,  a  little  before  the  dawn, 
under  the  shelter  of  one  of  the  huge  gray 
boulder-stones  that  stud  the  moor,  there  was 
one  of  those  partings  that  leave  a  scar  upon 
the  heart  which  no  after-time  can  heal.  And 
beautiful  Barbara  Mallory,  as  she  clung  half 
frantically  with  one  arm  to  the  man,  whom 
the  fear  at  his  heels  was  compelling  to  tear 
himself  away  from  her,  pressed  a  child  six 
months  old  to  her  breast  with  the  other.  But 
though  she  was  a  mother,  the  villagers  still 
called  her  Bab  Mallory.  And  the  desolation 
in  that  lone  moorland  house  was  even  worse 
than  the  desolation  in  the  childless  house  in 
the  Close. 

No  more  was  heard  in  Silverton  of  Julian 
Lindisfam  for  three  years  after  the  date  of 
his  flight.  Then  came  a  report  of  his  death, 
vague  and  unaccompanied  by  any  particulars ; 
but  referring  to  persons  and  places,  which  en- 
abled an  agent  sent  out  to  America  by  his 
family,  to  ascertain  the  following  facts.  Af- 
ter having  been  about  a  twelvemonth  in  the 
United  States,  he  passed  into  Canada,  and 
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there,  it  appeared,  became  associated  with  a 
small  band  of  independent  adyenturers,  some 
twenty  in  number,  bound  on  a  journey  into 
the  fur  regions  of  the  for  north-west.  The 
party  made,  it  seemed,  one  tolerably  fortunate 
journey,  and  returned  for  a  second  yenturc  ^ 
the  following  year.  But  having  been  sur- 
prised one  night  in  their  camp,  on  the  fur- 
ther side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  by  a  small 
band  of  marauding  Indians,  not  much  exceed- 
ing their  own  in  number,  they  had  had  to  en- 
gage in  a  desperate  struggle  in  which  several 
of  both  parties  were  slain .  Among  these  was 
Julian  Lindisfam.  Of  course  as  large  mate- 
rial interests  depended  on  the  fact  of  his  death, 
it  was  desirable  that  the  evidence  of  it  should 
be  satisfactory.  And  that  which  the  agent, 
who  had  been  sent  to  America  for  the  pur- 
pose, was  enabled  to  obtain,  was  perfectly  so. 
He  had  spoken  with,  and  brought  back  with 
him  the  authenticated  testimony  of  three  sur- 
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vivors  of  the  firay  with  the  Xndians,  who  bid 
seen  him  slain  by  thelfi. 

These  facts  became  known  to  his  fiunilyio 
1817.  The  unfortunate  yoang  man  moflt 
have  been  abput  four-and-twenty  at  the  tiaie 
of  his  death.  This  was  the  event  that  so  ma- 
terially changed,  as  has  been  remarked,  the 
state  of  things  at  Lindisfam  Chase.  Mr.  Oli- 
ver Lindisfam 's  twin  daughters  became  the 
coheiresses  of  LindisfieLm. 

It  cannot  be  supposed  that  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, Julian  Lindisfam *s  death  should 
have  been  felt  to  be  otherwise  than  a  fortanate 
event  by  most  of  the  members  of  his  family. 
The  Silverton  public  naturally  felt,  and  said, 
that  it  was  the  best  thing  that  could  have 
happened  in  every  point  of  view.  Some  ad- 
ditional tears  wetted  poor  Lady  Sempronia's 
pillow.  But  it  was  in  the  lone  house  in  the 
moor  that  Julian  Lindis&m's  death  caused 
the  sharpest  pang. 


THE  FINE  ARKANSAS  GENTLEMAN. 

Now,  all  good  fellows,  listen,  and  a  stoiy  I  will 
tell, 

Of  a  mighty  clever  gentleman,  who  lives  ex- 
tremely well, 

In  the  western  part  of  Arkansas,  close  to  the  In- 
dian line. 

Where  he  gets  drunk  onoo  a  week  on  whiskey, 
and  immediately  sobers  himself  completely 
on  the  very  best  of  wine  ; 
A  fine  Arkansas  gentleman,  close  to  the  Choc- 
taw line ! 

This  fine  Arkansas  gentleman  has  a  mighty  fine 
estate 

Of  five  or  six  thousand  acres  or  more  of  land, 
that  will  be  worth  a  great  deal  some  day 
or  other,  if  he  don't  kill  himself  too  soon, 
and  will  only  condescend  to  wait ; 

And  four  or  five  dozen  negroes  that  had  rather 
work  than  not, 

And  such  quantities  of  horses  and  cattle  and  pigs 
and  other  poultry  that  he  never  pretends 
to  know  bow  many  he  has  got ; 
This  fine  Arkansas  gentleman,  close  to  the 
Choctaw  Une ! 

This  fine  Arkansas  gentleman  makes  several  hun- 
dred bales. 

Unless  from  drought,  or  worm,  a  bad  stand,  or 
some  other  d--d  contingency,  his  crop' is 
short,  or  fails  ; 

And  when  it's  picked  and  ginned  and  baled^  he 
puts  it  in  a  boat. 

And  gets  aboard  himself  likewise,  and  charters 
the  bar,  and  has  a  devil  of  a  spree,  while 


down  to  New  Orleans  he  and  his  oottim 
float; 
This  fine  Arkansas  gentleman,  close  to  thi' 
Choctaw  line ! 

And  when  he  gets  to  New  Orleans  he  sacks  ft 

clothing-store. 
And  puts  up  at  the  City  Hotel,  the  St  Louis,  the 

St   Charles,  the  Verandah,  and  all  the 

other  hotels  in  the  city,  if  he  succeeds  in 

finding  any  more  ; 
Then  he  draws  upon  his  merchant,  and  goes 

about  and  treats 
Every  man  from  Kentucky  and  Arkansas  and 

Alabama  and  Virginia  and  the  Choctaw 

nation,  and  every  other  d — d  vagabond 

he  meets ; 
This  fine  Arkansas  gentleman,  close  to  the 

Choctaw  line ! 

The  last  time  he  went  down  there,  when  be 
thought  of  going  back. 

After  staying  about  fifteen  days,  or  less,  he  dis- 
covered that  by  lending,  and  by  spending, 
and  beinnj  a  nrey  in  general  to  gamblers, 
hackmen,  !oa?ers,  brokers,  hosiers,  tailors, 
servants,  and  many  other  individuals, 
white  and  black. 

He'd  distributed  his  assets,  and  got  rid  of  all  his 
means. 

And  had  nothing  to  show  for  them,  barring  two 
or  three  headaches,  an  invincible  thirst, 
and  an  extremely  general  and  promiscu- 
ous acquaintanoe  in  the  aforesaid  New  Or- 
leans; 
This  fine  Arkansas  gentleman,  close  to  the 
Choctaw  line  ! 

^Albert  Pike. 


From  Tbe  Satoidftj  Renew. 
REMORSE. 

There  is  no  feeling  of  the  reality  of  which 
we  are  more  sure  than  of  remorse.  We  may 
only  half  believe  in,  or  merely  guess  at,  love, 
jealpusy,  hatred,  revenge;  but  we  know  in 
ourselves  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  remorse. 
We  are  certain,  as  of  something  open  to  the 
senses,  that  pain  follows  guilt.  Our  won- 
der on  hearing  of  any  great  crime  is  that 
the  perpetrator  was  not  deterred  by  dread  of 
remorse.  Life,  we  think,  would  be  a  burden 
too  horrible  to  be  endured,  exposed  to  the 
stings  that  must  follow.  There  are  people 
who  regard  remorse  as  so  inevitable  and  so 
terrible  a  consequence  of  crime  that  they 
would  leave  the  criminal  to  be  dealt  with  by 
his  own  conscience  as  the  most  exquisite  of 
all  punishments.  And  this  inborn  conviction 
is  strengthened  and  confirmed  by  masters  in 
the  science  of  human  nature.  They,  too,  have 
no  doubt  that  remorse  follows  crime,  and  have 
delineated  its  workings  in  scenes  and  by  ex- 
amples which  take  a  lasting  hold  on  the  mind. 
Men  believe  in  remorse,  such  as  is  portrayed 
in  Lady  Macbeth,  as  they  believe  in  a  record 
of  inspiration. 

And  yet  who  has  seen  remorse?  Who  has 
witnessed  for  himself  the  pain  of  guilt  follow- 
ing the  commission  of  crime?  Who  knows 
of  it  from  any  private  trustworthy  source? 
We  suspect  that  remorse,  pure  and  unalloyed, 
rational  remorse  for  moral  wrong-doing  and 
commensurate  with  the  occasion,  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly rare  emotion,  and  that  mistaken 
ideas  on  this  point  lead  to  much  confusion, 
much  misapprehension  of  history,  much  sen- 
timental injustice  in  our  own  time.  If  we 
ooald  realize  the  fact  that  men  can  commit 
great  crimes  and  never  to  human  eye  or  judg- 
ment betray  sorrow  for  them,  we  should  not 
be  BO  ready  to  call  every  remorselefls  sinner 
who  refuses  to  see  his  atrocities  with  our  eyes 
a  madman.  .  Many  would  almost  go  so  far  as 
to  exact  remorse,  as  the  French  law  exacts 
confession,  as  indispensable  evidence  of  guilt. 
They  cannot  satisfy  themselves  of  its  reality 
unless  the  criminal  not  only  commits  the 
dime,  bat  suflers  certain  pangs  of  aoul  con- 
•eqaent  apon  it.  Tbej  quite  forget  to  take 
into  account  the  very  alight  personal  obeer- 
Tfttion  on  which  these  expectations  are  found- 
ed. In  truth,  while  our  own  conscience  tells 
w  that  remorse  belongs  to  erring  homaoity, 
an  ezpemnoe  ooDvinccB  us  that  it  does  not 
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as  a  matter  of  course  belong  to  the  individual 
man.  It  would  seem,  indeed,  that,  from  the 
time  people  have  speculated  on  man  and  his 
ways  at  all,  this  difference  of  view  has  per- 
plexed them  and  set  them  at  odds.  It  forms 
one  main  ground  of  the  great  argument  be- 
tween Job  and  his  friends.  They  generalized, 
and — appealing  to  the  universal  belief  of  all 
ages— disputed  the  prosperity  of  the  wicked 
man,  because  this  worm  gnawed  at  the  root 
of  his  seeming  happiness.  '*  Though  wick- 
edneea  be  sweet  in  his  mouth,  yet.  .  .  it  is 
the  gall  of  asps  within  him.''  ^*  A  dreadful 
sound  is  in  his  cars ; ''  **  trouble  and  anguish 
bhall  make  him  afraid."  The  Patriarch, 
and  the  Psalmist  after  him,  argue  from  per- 
sonal experience  ;  they  have  seen  the  pros- 
perous wicked  man  unvisited  by  compunc- 
tions, and  dying  as  he  has  lived.  And  this 
is  the  more  common  witness  of  all  time, 
though  marked  by  great  and  startling  excep- 
tions sufficient  to  awe  the  world,  and  to  con- 
vince men,  through  their  senses,  of  that  retri- 
bution which  every  conscience  in  the  abstract 
believes  in. 

As  far  as  we  see,  men  sustain  the  heroic 
standard  of  this  essentially  human  passion 
through  their  imagination,  as  it  were  vicari- 
ously realizing  the  burden  and  horror  of 
other  men's  sins.  But,  in  fact,  people  who 
commit  crimes  arc  never  in  the  position  of 
the  respectable  people  who  do  not  commit 
them.  Crime  is  led  up  to  by  a  train  of  thought 
and  action  which  makes  each  step  natural  to 
the  perpetrafcr,  and  almost  justifiable — some- 
thing that  must  be  done  or  he  would  not  do 
it.  The  arguments  of  selfishness  are  very 
convincing  arguments,  and  have  a  great  air 
of  necessity  about  them,  not  only  at  the  time, 
but  in  looking  back,  tt  is  only  where  crime 
is  committed  on  a  sudden  temptation  or  pas- 
sion that  we  can  reasonably  look  for  remorse, 
— where  there  is  but  a  temporary  congeniality 
between  the  man  and  the  deed ;  and  even  here 
it  needs  a  more  than  ordinary  sensitiveness  to 
be  pricked  to  the  quick  by  memory,  when  the 
world  smiles  in  ignorance  and  every  external 
circumstance  lulls  to  forgetfulnesl.  Many 
impulsive  persons  feel  very  poignantly  the  in- 
convenient consequences  of  their  errors,  wh« 
yet  have  not  streng^th  or  nobleness  in  then 
to  maintain  this  vulture  as  a  terrible  secret 
between  themselves  and  their  conscience. 
Nemesis,'*  it  has  been  well  said,  '*  can  sel* 
dom  forge  a  iword  for  herself  out  of  our  con<> 
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Bcienoee,  out  of  the  saffering  we  feci  for  the 
suffering  we  have  caused ;  there  is  rarely 
metal  enough  there  to  make  an  efiectiye  wcq.- 
pon."  With  even  the  better  sort,  remorse 
comes  only  with  dark,  threatening  days, 
earthly  terrors  mingling  with  divine.  For 
our  part,  we  doubt  if  the  thorough  appre- 
hension of  remorse  entertained  by  respectable 
people  is  always  derived  from  their  worst  ac- 
tions—from the  twinges  consequent  on  such 
lapses  into  injustice,  falsehood,  tergiversa- 
tion, sharp  practice,  or  evil  speaking,  as  even 
they  deviate  into  when  left  to  themselves. 
We  suspect  it  to  be  rather  due  to  faults  of  a 
less  moral  enormity  which  risk  the  loss  of  their 
neighbors'  respect,  and  which  partake  as  much 
of  the  nature  of  blunders  as  of  crimes.  Is  it 
not  rare  enough  to  be  a  grand  trait  in  any 
man's  character  that  he  stands  more  in  awe 
of  conscience  than  of  human  opinion?  The 
majority  have  a  strange  power  of  thinking  of 
themselves  as  other  men  think  of  them  ;  and 
just  as  the  criminal  in  the  sight  of  men  has 
a  hang-dog  look,  as  the  proud  bearing  of 
conscious  innocence  can  hardly  be  sustained 
by  ordinary  men  under  the  eyes  of  a  suspect- 
ing and  condemning  multitude,  and  for  the 
life  of  them  they  cannot  help  looking  the  rogue 
men  think  them,  so  a  man  in  favor  with  his 
fellows  and  trusted  by  them — whatever  he 
may  have  done  beyond  their  cognizance — is 
apt  to  respond  in  air  and  deportment  to  the 
good  opinion  entertained  of  him.  The  man 
universally  respected  looks  the  character  to 
ordinary  observers ;  we  say  nothing  of  the 
wiser  few,  who,  when  awkward  facts  come  to 
light,  will  tell  you  they  have  always  seen 
something  in  him  they  did  not  like. 

In  minds  of  the  ordinary  type,  remorse  is 
inextricably  mixed  up  with  fear  of  men — 
fear  of  consequences,  fear  of  discovery.  It  is 
when  the  usurper  betrays  a  terror  of  his  sub- 
jects and  surrounds  himself  with  defences  that 
he  is  reminded — 

**  But  no  guard  can  oppose  assaulting  fears 

Or  undenDinin,G;  tears, 
No  more  than  doors  or  close-drawn  curtains  keep 
The  swarming  drcaniij  out  when  we  sleep." 

If  it  were  not  so,  if  the  sense  of  guilt  brought 
adequate  pain  to  all  minds,  would  not  those 
who  have  the  charge  of  criminals  see  remorse 
at  its  worst?  But  the  experience  of  this 
class  oonfirms  our  view.  An  able  writer  on 
female  prisons,  who  has  lived  for  years  amidst 
the  wont  of  women,  affinns  that  she  has 


never  herself  seen  an  instance  of  remone. 
All  the  culprits  she  has  had  to  do  with  took 
their  crimes  easily,  regarding  their  sentenecB 
as  full  absolution,  and  indeed  scarcely  think- 
ing so  much  of  the  matter  as  this  impliea 
Murder  made  no  exception  to  this  comfortabfe 
view  of  things.  **  The  deed  is  done  "  was  a 
potent  argument  for  thinlcing  no  more  aboat 
it.  Thus,  '*  Elizabeth  Harris,  who  bad  de- 
liberately drowned  her  two  children,  was  ever 
a  cheerful  woman,  with  a  brisk  step  and  a 
bright  smile ;  "  and  Sarah  Baker,  who  had 
thrown  her  baby  down  a  pit-shaft,  did  not 
allow  the  crime  to  press  on  her  conscience. 
Indeed,  the  writer  adds,  ^*  it  is  a  remarkable 
fact  that  these  serious  acts  seldom  do ;  * '  < '  with 
all  the  prisoners,  the  crime  is  of  little  ac- 
count, and  the  sentence  for  it  the  only  thing 
to  be  deplored."  This  evidence  is  given  of 
women  ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  think  tlial 
in. this  respect  sex  makes  a  difference.  Even 
vicarious  remorse  does  not  assert  itself  in  tboae 
penal  regions ;  people  are  judged  by  what 
they  are,  not  by  what  they  have  done. 

In  close  connection  with  this  subject  is  the 
assumed  effect  upon  all  minds  of  imminent 
contact  with  death.  It  belongs  to  the  same 
class  of  assumptions  that  the  near  certainty 
of  death  makes  men  true,  as  that  crime  in- 
evitably brings  remorse.  We  believe  men 
on  their  death-beds  as  though  they  were  con- 
strained to  speak  the  truth,  as  necessarilj 
seeing  things  by  a  new  light  and  at  their  real 
value.  A  schemer  is  then  supposed  to  see 
the  worthleesness  of  his  schemes,  a  worldly 
man  to  see  the  fallacy  of  his  desires,  the  crim- 
inal to  realize  what  his  sin  has  been.  It  is  aia- 
sumcd  that,  if  they  have  been  false  hitherto, 
a  new  stage  is  opening  upon  them  ;  they  can 
deceive  no  longer  either  others  or  themselves. 
But,  in  fact,  it  is  a  very  great  efix)rt  both  to 
heart  and  reason  to  take  up  new  ideas  at  this 
period.  Earth  may  be  slipping  away  from 
the  dying  man,  but  jret  it  may  be  the  solidest 
footing  he  has.  He  is  seeing  the  last  of  his 
fellow-men,  but  it  may  be  the  most  earnest 
wish  he  is  capable  of  to  stand  well  with  them. 
In  fact,  habitholds  its  sway  here  as  elsewhere. 
j  History  tells  of  not  a  few  great  criminals  who, 
I  with  courage  and  a  certain  loyalty  to  their 
past,  die  in  the  treacheries  and  falsehoods  in 
j  which  they  have  lived.  Just  as  remorse, 
though  there  is  no  necessary  touch  of  salva- 
;  tion  in  it,  argoet  faith  in  the  unseen  and  a 
'■  perception  of  jnstioe,  so  clearer  views  in  the 
prospect  of  death  imply  certain  spiritual 
I  qoalitiee  in  the  nind  whibh  are  by  no  moana 


univenal.  In  both  oaaes,  OTer-mastering 
selfishnees  is  that  *<  thiokness  of  the  blood  '' 
which 

"  Stops  up  the  access  and  passage  to  remorse." 
Experience  shows  as  that  men  may  die  as 
they  have' lived,  obstinate  in  the  same  errors, 
bent  on  the  same  ends,  possessed  by  the  same 
objects  and  desires.  Especially  where  they 
have  been  in  their  lives  secret,  seeking  no 
counsel,  and  with  streng^th  of  will  always  to 
have  kept  true  to  this  fisital  trust,  does  habit 
sustain  its  rule  to  the  last,  not  only  in  their 
conduct  toward  others,  but  in  their  inmost 
self.  The  interests  in  which  they  have  lived 
and  labored  have  a  tighter  grip  down  to  the 
last  moment  than  anything  oeyond  ;  they 
may  feel  life  at  its  shortest,  and  yet  value  the 
few  remaining  sands  more  than  an  eternity 
that  lies  beyond. 

But  let  us  turn  to  a  lees  serious  view  of  our 
subiect,  and  see  how  it  is  we  are  so  familiar 
with  it  in  ,tho  abstract.  All  people  are  in 
the  habit  of  invoking  Remorse  as  an  avenging 
deity,  and  turning  it  into  »  mild  (and  shall 

Se  say  Christian?)  vengeance.  When  we 
link  that  others  ill-use  us,  are  unjust  toward 
us,  or  neglect  us,  it  is  a  pretty  universal  in- 
stinct to  anticipate  the  tune  when  they  will 
be  sorry  for  it.  It  is  consolatory  to  reflect 
that  so  injurious  a  state  of  things  cannot  pass 
unpunished,  and  it  is  wonderful  what  a 
weight,  what  a  concentration  of  bitterness, 
what  a  heart- wringing,  is  ascribed  to  this  con- 
templated regret.  So  that,  if  we  can  but  as- 
sure ourselves  that  remorse  will  inflict  its 
sting  some  day,  this  conviction  soothes  away 
the  ache  of  present  resentment,  modifies  our 
feeling  toward  the  aggravating  cause,  and 
puts  us  in  a  sort  of  charity  with  our  enemy. 
Yet  these  secret  gloomy  maledictions  really 
base  themselves  on  a  wonderfully  small  foun- 
dation of  fact  and  observation.  From  whose 
experience  do  we  expect  compunctious  visit- 
ings  to  follow  neglect  or  contempt  of  our 
merits  7  How  seldom  do  we  see  people  troub- 
ling themselves  about  their  treatment  of  their 
friends  and  neighbors ;  how  seldom  have  we 
done  so  ourselves ;  and  then  what  a  mere  mo- 
nentarr  twinge,  what  a  trifling  puncture — 
where  there  is  such  admission  or  amende  at  all- 
is  thought  sufficient  for  the  offence  !  We  have 
said,  *•  He  will  repent  it  some  day,'*  and  per- 
haps he  does  in  some  moment  of  dejection  or 
ennui ;  but  how  trivial  the  infliction,  what  a 
mere  soouree  of  feathers  performs  the  awful 
basinees  ofretribation ! 

This  may  be  so,  but  the  imagination  will 
never  take  experience  into  account.  There  is, 
Id  the  action  of  a  stingy  or  pang  of  ^f-re- 
proach,  -something  that  ignores  time.  It  nuiy 
oe  momentary,  but  even  then  it  satisfies  our 
querulous  demand ;  and  one  feels  a  certain 
oomplaoeiioy  in  the  notion  of  a  ttab  of  zemorse 
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that  shall,  though  but  for  a  point  of  time, 
make  a  man  feel  degraded  and  confounded, 
that  shall  confront  him  with  his  sin  and  mstke 
him  hate  himself,  recoil  from  the  past,  and 
know  what  it  is  to  be  without  hope,  defence- 
less, and  unmasked.  Something  of  this  sort, 
an  instant's  lifting  of  the  veil,  atones  to  hu- 
man fancy,  or  rather  poises  the  scale  against 
untold  atrocities.  For  instance,  in  s^ime  Ital- 
ian novels  of  a  pest  date,  written  by  men  who 
had  brooded  over  public  and  private  injustice 
till  they  believed  in  the  universal  triumph  of 
wrong,  the  reader's  hatred  of  the  more  fiend- 
ish characters  has  to  slake  itself  on  a  few 
seconds  of  this  vengeance.  The  wretch  is  held, 
perhaps  for  a  minute  at  farthest,  face  to  face 
with  his  crimes,  knows  what  they  will  bring 
him  to,  and  looks  livid  and  uncomfortable  in 
the  prospect ;  and  it  is  surprising  how  our 
sense  of  justice  is  satisfied,  and  how  after  this 
insight,  we  can  bear  to  leave  the  villain  at 
the  last  page  in  bloated  prosperity.  It  all 
tells  a  tale,  and  preaches  a  moral  which  we 
can  only  hint  at  here. 

We  have  asked  our  readers,  in  perhaps  a  scep- 
tical spirit,  whether  they  have  ever  witnessed 
a  case  of  real  tragic  remorse  ;  but  there  is  a 
kind  which  it  does  now  and  then  fall  in  one's 
way  to  see — a  remorse  at  once  comic  and  ag- 
gravating, if  we  know  our  man  and  his  his- 
tory sufficiently  well  to  be  aware  of  real  errors 
and  follies  in  abundance  that  merit  regrets 
of  a  poignant  quality.      We  mean  extrava- 

fant,  hysterical  contrition  for  trifling  pecca- 
illoee,  or  perhaps  for  no  error  at  all,  but 
simply  for  a  line  of  conduct  which  is  only 
wished  otherwise  because  the  penitent  would 
fain  have  the  event  otherwise.  While  gen- 
uine remorse  confesses,  in  a  rude,  often  an 
irreligious,  way,  the  existence  of  a  Judge  of 
the  world,  this  spurious  thing,  tliis  mere 
parody,  approaches,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  to 
that  **  practical  atheism  "  of  which  we  hear 
so  much  from  angry  men,  as  being  based  on 
a  disbelief  in  any  Divinity  that  shapes  our 
ends.  Readers  of  good  children's  books  will 
recall  the  great  part  remorse  is  made  to  play 
in  them.  Young  authoresses  make  their 
little  people  endure  agonies  for  slight  offences, 
and  whetner  these  sensitive  examples  produce 
much'practical  effect  or  not,  they  give  a  form 
and  force  to  nature's  teaching.  Christopher 
North,  on  the  contrary,  who  did  not  write 
for  children,  and  never  got  beyond  Edie  Ochil- 
tree's mixture  of  glee  and  compunction  in  the 
utmost  candor  of  his  personu  recollections, 
claims  for  boys  an  immunity  from  this 
Boour^.  "  Nature,"  he  says,  "  allows  to 
growing  lads  a  certain  range  of  wickedness, 
san3  peur  et  sans  reproche.  We  suspect  it  is 
quite  possible  for  men  to  act  on  the  one  sys- 
tem, and  to  have  their  belief  and  sympatbief 
engaged  through  life  for  the  other. 
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From  The  Saturday  Review. 
ELIZABETH  AND  LEICESTER. 
The  publication  of  Mr.  Froude's  last  two  vol- 
umes has  awakened  again  some  of  the  old  ques* 
tions  about  the  character  of  the  great  princess 
to  whose  history  they  are  devoted ,  and  a  certain 
amount  of  **  scandal  about  Queen  Elizabeth  " 
has  arisen  along  with  them.  What  was  the 
exact  relation  between  Elizabeth  and  Robert 
Dudley?  This  is  quite  as  much  a  question 
of  the  facts  of  human  nature  as  it  is  of  the 
facts  of  history.  That  Queen  Elizabeth  never 
married,  when  many  political  motives  would 
have  induced  her  to  marry  ;  that  she  treated 
Dudley  with  a  degree  of  favor  which  was  very 
marked  in  those  days,  and  which  would  be 
thought  indecorous  in  these ;  that  she  was 
nevertheless  ready  to  listen  to  any  man,  prince 
or  subject,  native  or  foreigner,  who  addressed 
her  in  the  language  of  love,  are  all  facts  plain 
upon  the  surface.  How  Lady  Robert  Dud- 
ley came  by  her  end  is  a  more  difficult  mat- 
ter;  but,  as  nobody  that  we  know  of  ever 
charged  Queen  Elizabeth  with  having  a  hand 
in  her  death,  the  question  has  only  an  indi- 


her  favorite  title  of  the  Virgin  Qaeen.  Bat 
her  very  delight  in  such  a  title  markB  a  dil^ 
ference  of  feeling  between  that  age  and  thit. 
No  virtuous  woman,  wife  or  virgin,  wooU 
now-a-days  sound  a  trumpet  before  her  in  thii 
way  to  announce  her  own  virtue.  The  thing 
is  so  completely  taken  for  granted  that  il  is 
not  to  be  spoken  of.  If  a  woman  now  were 
to  assert  her  own  purity,  it  would  at  onee 
imply  that  suspicion  had  fallen  upon  it.  To 
praise  a  woman  for  her  chastity  would  now 
be  taken,  not  as  a  compliment,  but  as  an  in- 
sult, as  implying  the  possibility  of  her  un- 
chastity.  This  was  certainly  not  the  feeling 
of  the  sixteenth  century .  It  was  then  no  more 
an  offence  to  praise  a  woman  for  her  chastitr 
than  to  praise  a  man  for  his  courage  and  good 
faith.  And  besides  all  this,  the  mediasval 
notions  about  virginity  had  by  no  means  died 
out  in  Elizabeth's  time,  least  of  all  in  Elia- 
beth's  own  peculiar  theology.  The  feeling 
which  made  her  dislike  marriage  in  those 
about  her  was  not  mere  spite,  or  caprice,  or 
the  feeling  of  the  dog  in  the  manger.  Her 
strong  dislike  to  the  marriage  of  the  clergj 
rect  bearing  on  the  character  of  the  queen.  " — never  legalized,  be  it  always  rememl>ered9 


The  facts  of  Elizabeth's  conduct  come  within 
the  province  of  the  historian  ;  their  explana- 
tion comes  ratlier  witliin  the  province  of  the 
moral  philosopher.  If  we  will  look  some  of 
the  facts  of  human  nature  full  in  tlic  face,  it 
does  not  seem  that  the  explanation  is  very 
difficult.  Her  conduct,  inconsistent,  vacillat- 
ing, sometimes  personally  degrading  as  it 
was,  seems  to  follow  naturally  from  her  pe- 
culiar character  combined  with  her  peculiar 
position. 

In  looking  at  the  conduct  of  Elizabeth  we 
must  always  bear  in  mind  the  different  stand- 
ards of  her  age  and  of  ours.  Without  decid- 
ing whether  our  morals  are  really  purer  than 
those  of  the  sixteenth  century,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  our  language  and  our  manners  are 
much  more  decorous,  or  prudish,  or  whatever 
we  are  to  call  it.  Words  and  actions  which 
would  prove  a  great  deal  now  would  prove 
?ery  little  then.  Elizabeth,  moreover,  was  at 
ODce  of  a  temper  and  in  a  position  to  disre- 
gard even  such  conventionalities  as  then  ex- 
isted. But  no  sort  of  evidence  has  ever  been 
produced  to  show  that  she  ever  went  beyond 
disregard  of  conventionalities.  It  is  a  mere 
calumny,  to  which  such  a  writer  as  Lingard 
should  never  have  lent  his  sanction,  to  assert 
M  insinuate  that  she  ever  lost  ber  right  to 


through  her  whole  reign^-could  not  spring 
from  any  personal  feeling.  Amy  Dudlcj 
might  be  a  rival,  Katharine  Grey  might  be 
an  object  of  envy ;  but  it  surely  was  neither 
feeling  which  led  to  her  majesty's  imperti- 
nence to  the  wife  of  Archbishop  Parker.  The 
public  talk  about  the  queen's  virgin  estate, 
so  strange  to  us  now,  sprang  from  a  difference 
partly  in  social  and  partly  in  religious  feeling. 
The  Virgin  Queen,  glorified  as  such,  was  al- 
ready half-canonized  in  her  lifetime.  While 
virginity  implied  special  sanctity,  it  was  a, 
thing  to  be  boasted  of ;  now  that  it  is  simplj 
respectable  conduct  in  a  particular  condition 
of  life,  it  is  a  thing  about  which  people  hold 
their  tongues. 

Elizabeth  was  a  woman,  with  all  a  woman's 
feelings  and  passions,  but  in  many  respects 
with  the  mind  of  a  man,  and  placed  altogether 
in  a  man  *b  position .  The  marriage  of  a  queen* 
regnant  is  a  different  matter  from  the  mar- 
riage even  of  an  ordinary  princess.  It  is  a 
matter  of  high  political  importance ;  but  at 
the  same  time  the  will  of  the  person  most 
deeply  concerned  must  be  consulted.  £liia-> 
beth  coidd  not  be  handed  over  as  a  chattel  to 
some  husband  picked  out  for  her  by  others, 
as  so  many  unlucky  king's  daughters  have 
been  before  and  since.    But  that  she  should 
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many  somebody  was  the  earnest  wish  of  her 
sabje^ts.  Her  life  alone  stood  between  them 
and  another  disputed  suceeesion ;  it  was  be- 
fore all  things  to  be  wished  that  Elisabeth 
'  should  become  the  mother  of  a  direct  heir. 
Bat  whom  should  she  marry?  It  is  clear 
that  she  was  a  thorough  coquette,  that  she 
delighted  in  admiration  from  whatever  quar- 
ter it  came,  and  that  she  carried  into  these 
purely  personal  matters  the  same  habit  of 
vacillation  which  she  unfortunately  so  often 
dispbyed  in  the  greatest  public  affiiirs.  The 
habit  of  listening  to  lovers  of  all  kinds  grew 
upon  her  and  lasted  to  old  age.  But  this  en- 
couragement given  to  mapy  does  not  at  all 
exclude  a  serious  passion  for  one.  Elisabeth, 
in  her  peculiar  position,  must  be  judged  by  a 
man 's  rather  than  a  woman 's  standard .  Now 
in  the  case  of  a  man,  infidelities  of  this  sort, 
even  distinct  infidelities  of  act,  are  certainly 
not  inconsistent  with  one  ruling  and  very  sin- 
cere aflfoction.  When  we  reach  the  time  of 
the  courtship  of  Anjou,  Leicester  may  have 
had  a  serious  rival ;  but  there  is  no  sign  of 
any  such  real  rivalry  during  the  time  treated 
of  by  Mr.  Froude.  Several  competitors,  na- 
tive and  foreign,  flit  across  the  scene ;  but  the 
serious  question  all  along  is  whether  die  shall 
marry  Robert  Dudley  for  love,  or  Charles  of 
Aostria  for  policy.  They  are  the  two  whose 
competing  claims  Cecil  so  methodically  sums 
up  in  parallel  columns.  Thequestion  through- 
oat  was  whether  she  could  bring  hersdf  to 
aaorifice  her  personal  inclinatioDS  for  the  real 
or  Bopposed  advantage  of  her  kingdom. 

Mr.  Froude,  in  dealing  with  this  matter, 
seems  only  gradually  to  awaken  to  the  mani- 
fest fact  that  Elisabeth  was,  in  the  technical 
sense  of  the  words,  in  k>ve  with  Robert  Dud- 
ley. At  first  he  rather  pooh-poohs  the  no- 
tloo ;  but  be  gradually  comes  round  to  it  as 
he  goes  on.  It  is  by  no  mean^  unlikely  that 
Klinbeth  may  herself  have  gone  through  much 
the  same  mental  process  as  her  historian,  and 
may  have  only  gradually  awakened  to  the  real 
state  of  her  own  feeling^.  Something  of  the 
sort  doubtless  goes  on  in  the  most  regular  and 
even  in  the  shortest  love-making.  But  there 
were  special  reasons  why  this  prooess  should 
have  assumed  a  special  development  in  the 
ease  of  Elinbeth.  When  die  came  to  the 
throne,  Lord  Robert  Dudley  was  a  married 
OMUi.  There  was  something  obsome  and  mys- 
tsrioos  about  his  marriage,  and  some  notion 
any  have  been  entertained  that  it  might  piove 
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to  be  invalid;  still  he  was  married;  there 
was  a  living  Lady  Robert  in  flesh  and  blood. 
If  we  look  facts  boldly  in  the  face,  there  is 
really  nothing  very  wonderful  in  an  attach- 
ment between  a  married  man  and  an  unmar- 
ried woman ;  but  it  is  also  clear  that  in  such 
a  case,  both  parties,  the  woman  eep^ially, 
might  long  remain  in  ignorance  of  their  own 
real  feelings.  Now  we  are  not  concerned  for 
Dudley ;  he  may  have  looked  forward  to  get- 
ting rid  of  his  wife  either  by  divorce  or  by 
murder ;  be  may  have'  thought  that,  in  any 
case,  married  or  unmarried,  the  queen's  at- 
tachment must  turn  somehow  to  his  advan- 
tage ;  the  really  interesting  point  is  the  posi- 
tion of  Elisabeth.  In  truth,  the  fact  that 
Dudley  was  married  made  it  more  likely  than 
otherwise  that  a  real  passion  should  grow  up 
on  her  side.  Elisabeth's  name  had  been  al- 
ready coupled  with  those  of  Soy^iour  and 
Courtenay,  and,  with  regard  to  Seymour,  her 
reputation  had  actually,  for  a  while,  suffered, 
though  doubtless  very  unjustly.  We  see  no 
evidence  of  any  real  affection  on  her  part 
toward  Seymour,  but,  if  there  was,  it  only 
strengthens  our  position.  When  Seymour 
and  Elizabeth  were  first  brought  together, 
Seymour  was  a  married  man,  much  older 
than  herself,  the  husband  of  the  royal  lady 
who  acted  as  her  guardian.  Now  it  seems 
quite  possible,  especially  when  we  remember 
the  manners  of  the  time,  that  a  young  girl 
might,  at  first  without  thought  of  any  kind, 
allow  of  liberties  on  the  part  of  such  a  man, 
which  might  afterward  grow  into  something 
serious.  So  with  Dudley ;  when  they  were 
brought  into  contact,  with  the  special  tie  of 
common  misfortunes  endured  at  the  same 
hands,  the  fact  of  his  being  married  might 
lead  the  solitary  princess  to  lean  upon  him 
with  greater  confidence.  No  one,  she  might 
think,  could  couple  his  name  with  hers,  as 
they  had  done  Courtenay 's.  No  one  oould 
refuse  her,  in  a  position  stranger  than  almost 
any  woman  ever  was  in,  the  help  of  a  friend 
and  brother.  But  a  real  passicm  might  essily 
grow  up  under  the  shadow  of  the  very  rela> 
tion  which  was  looked  to  as  a  protection. 
Such  oases  are  certainly  not  unknown  in  every- 
day life.  And  she  might  not  awake  to  her 
own  fiMlings  till  the  necessary  discussion  of 
her  marriage  as  a  political  necessity  fbroed 
her  to  look  deeper  into  her  own  heart.  She 
might  then  find,  for  the  first  time,  thatitwaa 
reidl J  love  for  Robert  Dadley  which  made  tho 
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propoiials  of  Spain  and  Aastria  and  Sweden 
unacceptable  to  her. 

Then  of  course  came  that  conflict  between 
inclination  and  duty  on  which  Mr.  Froude 
enlarges.  Love  for  Dudley  hindered  her  from 
marrying  Charles  of  Austria ;  a  crowd  of  mo- 
tives hindered  her  from  marrying  Dudley  him- 
self. She  could  neither  bring  herself  to  sac- 
rifice her  wishes  to  her  policy  nor  yet  to 
sacrifice  her  policy  to  her  wishes.  And  be- 
sides this  natural  vacillation,  there  were  a 
number  of  go(Kl  reasons  against  the  elevation 
of  Dudley,  even  if  there  had  been  no  question 
of  policy  in  the  matter.  During  his  wife^s 
lifetime  she  could  not  marry  him,  and,  when 
Lady  Robert  was  dead,  matters  were  almost 
worse.  "  Infamed  "  as  Dudley  was  for  the 
death  of  his  wife,  the  dead  Amy  was  as  im- 
passable a  hindrance  as  the  living  Amy.  The 
Queen  of  England  could  not  stoop  to  a  man 
who  was  even  suspected  of  having  put  his 
wife  out  of  the  way  in  order  to  obtain  her. 
And,  enamored  as  she  was,  she  must  have 
felt,  in  calmer  moments,  how  really  unworthy 
Dudley  was  of  the  honor,  and  how  utterly 
unpopular  such  a  match  would  be  among  all 
classes  of  her  subjects.  And  with  her  love 
of  power,  her  strong  will,  her  sense  of  her 
royal  dignity,  she  may  naturally  have  been 
unwilling  to  raise  any  one  whomsoever  to  any 
sort  of  share  in  it.  She  may  have  loved  Dud- 
ley well,  but  the  crown  of  England  better. 
This  last  feeling  was  probably  strengthened 
as  time  wore  on,  and  as  she  grew,  if  not  tired 
of  her  old  lover,  at  least  willing  to  admit  oth- 
ers ta  some  share  of  his  privileges.  This  may 
have  been  the  mere  passion  for  admiration  de- 
veloping itself  by  habit,  or  her  thoughts  may 
have  really  strayed  from  Dudley  to  other  ob- 
jects. But,  throughout  the  period  with  which 
Mr.  Froude  deals,  one  can  hardly  doubt  that 
a  genuine  love  for  Robert  Dudley  was  bal- 
anoed  by  a  genuine  conviction  that  a  marriage 
with  him  would  not  be  for  her  owu  honor  or 
fiur  the  welfare  of  her  people. 

She  therefore  did  not  marry  Dudley,  but 
Beither  did  she  marry  anybody  else.  Yet  she 
oontinued  to  keep  him  about  her  in  a  position 
of  dote,  and  what  might  well  seem  danger- 
ous, intimacy.  But  the  slanderous  inferences 
which  her  enemies  have  drawn  from  this  fact 
might  be  passed  by  in  silence,  did  they  not 
iBipJy  ignorance  of  an  undoubted  fact  in  hu- 
saa  nature.  The  calumniators  of  Elizabeth 
ftlwajB  argue  as  if,  becauae  Elizabeth  loved 


Leicester,  therefore  her  pasNOfi 
been  gratified  in  some  form  or  another.  8hl 
never  married  him  ;  therefore  she  must  have 
been  his  mistress.  Neverthclees  it  is  quite 
possible  for  men  and  women,  whom  some  ob- 
stacle hinders  from  marrying,  to  |i^  on  for 
years  and  years  on  terms  of  very  close  inti- 
macy, sometimes,  it  may  be,  going  to  thevoiy 
edge  of  criminality,  but  never  actually  pass- 
ing it.  '  Sharon  Turner,  in  his  seal  for  RIimf- 
beth,  and  Lingard,  in  his  aeal  against  her, 
seem  unable  to  take  in  this  plain  (aot.  Yet 
one  would  have  thought  that  the  one  as  a 
lawyer,  and  the  other  as  a  priest,  must  liave 
come  across  some  cases  of  the  kind. 

Elizabeth's  parentage,  again,  is  not  to  be 
forgotten  in  considering  the  matter.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  she  was  the  daughter  of 
Henry  the  Eighth.  Mr.  Froude,  with  his 
usual  way  of  getting  hold  of  half  a  truth,  has 
half  brought  out  and  half  olwcuried  an  impor- 
tant point  in  Henry's  real  character.  The 
cnrly  life  of  Henry  the  Eighth  was  not  per* 
fectly  pure ;  it  was  perhaps  not  so  near  to 
perfect  purity  as  Mr.  Froude  makes  out ;  but 
it  was  very  different  from  the  life  of  Francis 
the  First  or  even  of  Charles  the  Fifth.  In 
his  latter  days,  when  the  peculiarities  of  his 
character  had  fully  developed  th^selvcw,  the 
prince  for  whom  Mr.  Froude  would  fain  have 
created  a  world  without  women  played,  m 
usual,  a  part  of  his  own  in  the  world  in  which 
women  unhappily  did  exist.  Where  anotlier 
tyrant  would  have  simply  taken  to  himself  a 
miHtress,  Henry  divorced  or  beheaded  his  wife 
and  married  the  object  of  his  fancy.  This  is 
of  course  simply  of  a  piece  with  the  other 
features  of  a  despotism  which  always  veiled 
itself  under  constitutional  forms.  Had  Henrj 
been  in  the  position  of  Francis,  the  heads  of 
his  own  queen  and  of  the  Count  of  Chftteau* 
briand  would  have  strewed  his  path  to  the 
possession  of  the  countess.  We  believe  that 
Henry  the  Eighth,  while  not  scrupling  at 
murder  and  robbery,  altogether  scrupled  at 
adultery,  because  adultery  could  not  be  com- 
mitted under  any  legal  form.  Something  of 
the  same  kind  may  bo  seen  in  the  strange 
I  and  rather  disreputable  career  of  his  sister 
I  Margaret.  Her  life  was  a  series  of  marriages 
•'  and  divorces,  some  of  them  of  rather  doubtful 
validity,  but  she  never  dispensed  with  the 
outward  form  of  marriage.  Elizabeth  had  no 
need  to  divoroe  or  to  behead  anybody — ^poat 
Amy  was  hardly  worth  beheading;  bat  her 
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Tudor  blood  alone  was  almost  su£Bcicnt  safe- 
guard against  her  sinking  to  any  merely  un- 
lawful and  degrading  relation  with  any  man. 
There  is  one  curious  fact  which  at  first 
sight  may  seem  to  tell  the  other  way,  but 
which  strikes  us  as  completely  falling  in  with 
our  view  of  the  relation  between  the  great 
queen  and  her  favorite.  Elizabeth's  ex- 
pressed wish  at  one  time  to  marry  Leicester  to 
the  Queen  of  Soots  is  a  strange  episode  in  the 
business.  But  no  one  should  infer  from  it 
that  Elizabeth  was  indifferent  to  Leicester. 
In  truth ,  it  proves  the  exact  contrary.  What 
oould  be  the  motive  for  such  a  suggestion? 
There  was  no  reason,  either  pergonal  or  po- 
litical, why  Mary  should  marry  Leicester ; 
they  had  never  seen  one  another,  and  a  mar- 
riage with  him  could  have  been  no  support 
to  her  throne  in  any  possible  way.  We  can- 
not doubt  that  Elizabeth  wished — or  fancied 
that  she  wished — to  bestow  Robert  Dudley 
on  Mary,  for  the  very  reason  that  he  was  her 
own  cherished  lover.  In  such  cases  as  we 
believe  that  of  Elizabeth  to  have  been — where 
love  exists,  but  where  its  existence  is  not  yet 
fully  acknowledged,  or  where,  if  acknowl- 
edged, it  is  struggled  against — the  notion  of 
bestowing  the  beloved  object  on  some  one  in 
whom  an  interst  is  taken  is  one  really  not  un- 
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likely  to  occur.  It  is  a  purpose  which  is  not 
likely  to  be  persisted  in,  if  it  comes  to  the 
point ;  bat  it  is  one  very  likely  to  cross  the 
mind  as  a  passing  fancy.  At  one  stage  it 
would  present  itself  in  the  form  of  8clf-.dela- 
sion,  as  a  proof  that  a  passion  felt  but  not 
fully  acknowledged  did  not  really  exist.  At 
a  later  stage  it  would  present  itself  as  an  act 
of  self-sacrifice,  as  a  noble  triumph  over  a 
temptation  which  was  felt  to  be  almost  too 
much  to  endure.  We  do  not  in  the  least  be- 
lieve that  Elizabeth  would  ever  have  really 
surrendered  Leicester  to  Mary ;  but  we  do  be- 
lieve that,  in  one  of  her  tossings  to  and  fro 
between  contending  motives,  she  made  the 
ofier  of  him  to  Mary  in  perfect  good  faith. 

Mr.  Fronde  is  then,  we  think,  quite  right 
in  the  general  view  of  the  relation  between 
Elizabeth  and  Dudley,  to  which  he  seems  to 
have  felt  his  way  with  some  difficulty.  But 
he  has  hardly  brought  it  out  so  clearly  as  he 
might  have  done,  as  a  study  of  human  nature 
in  a  department  in  which  be  generally  shows 
himself  much  interested.  We  have  here  con-> 
fined  onrsoivee  mainly  to  the  relation  be- 
tween Elizabeth  and  her  first  great  favorite, 
and  have  merely  hinted  at  the  later  stories 
of  Anjou,  Hat  ton,  and  others.  We  wait  to 
see  what  Mr.  Froude  says  about  them. 


My   Imprisonment  at  JVa$h%ngton.     By  Mrs. 
Greenhow.    Richard  Bentley. 

This  book  would  be  offensive  if  it  were  not  so 
very  absurd.  Its  author  was,  daring  the  presi- 
denoy  of  Mr.  Buchanan,  one  of  the  leaders  of 
Washington  lashion,  and  though  ▼k>lflotly  South- 
«m  in  her  sympathies,  she  chose  to  remain  at 
Washiugton  to  a«t  as  a  ray.  Others  of  her 
Soathem  aooomplioes  kept  tneir  offices  under  Mr. 
Lincoln,  in  order  to  betray  his  counsels,  and  Mrs. 
Gffeenhow,  under  oover  of  the  immunities  al- 
k>wed  to  women  in  America,  forwarded  the  infor- 
mation they  gave  her  to  General  Beauregard. 
Throughout  the  book  she  boasts  of  her  success — 
that  the  government  engineers  sent  her  their 
plans,  and  that  President  Davis  has  conftssed 
that  **  withoQt  her  there  would  have  been  no 
BaU*s  Bun."  Yet  she  considers  herself  a  mar- 
tvr  because  she  was  summarily  arrested,  confined 
nrst  in  her  own  house  under  strict  sunreillance, 
afterward  in  the  capitol,  and  was  finally  sent 
South  in  safety.  What  on  earth  dkl  she  expeotT 
That  the  prisons  of  Amerioa  are  a  disgrace  to  the 
eoontry  we  do  not  doubt.  In  a  oountry  so  little 
iiaad  to  bear  taxation,  it  is  natural  they  should 
tPB»  and  of  course  this  WM  aggravated  by  the  sod- 


den increase  of  the  number  of  prisoners.  Erery 
complaint,  however,  which  Mrs.  Greenhow  made 
seems  to  have  been  attended  to  by  the  superior 
authorities,  though  the  intolerable  insolenoe  of 
her  letters  might  well  have  excused  a  difierent 
course.  The  same  unwomanly  violence  of  tongue 
accounts  for  much  of  the  misconduct  of  the  under- 
lings, and  much  is  clearly  exaggeration.  When 
actually  in  the  cnstody  of  the  police,  she  made 
signals  to  some  of  her  confederates,  and  in  the 
attempt  to  prevent  this  a  Captain  Dennis  seised 
her  by  the  arm.  **  A  strong  efibrt,'*  says  the 
lady,  **  was  afterward  msde  to  drife  this  fW>m 
my  mind,  a$y  attghi  I  ui  the  li/edlood  of  the  das- 
tard could  efface  itf**  Some  three  hundred  and 
fifty  pages  of  this  bombast,  mingled  with  all  the 
slanderous  gossip  of  Richmond,  respecting  the 
Northern  statesmen,  are  what  readers  will  find 
here. — Spectator, 


The  fourteenth  volome  of  the  "  Correspondenee 
of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  L,  published  by  order 
of  Napoleon  HI.,"  has  just  appeared  at  Paris ,  in 
qvarta    The  tfleenth  volume  is  in  the  press. 
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MADELEINE  GRAHAM. — THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 


Fart  of- An  article  in  the  Satardaj  Review. 
MADELEINE  GRAHAM.* 

People  used  to  think  the  novels  of  Paul 
de  Eock  objectionable,  until  M.  Feydeau  and 
the  younger  Dumas  began  to  write.  We 
have  now  discovered  that  there  are  depths 
considerably  lower  than  the  robust  coarseness 
and  rollicking  indecency  which  mnrked  the 
comparatively  old-fashioned  French  novel.  A 
hero  who  rushes  through  the  world  in  search 
of  forbidden  pleasures,  with  youth,  wit,  and 
boundless  vigor,  may  not  supply  a  very  edify- 
ing pattern  of  life,  yet  he  has  nothing  mor- 
bid or  unnatural  about  him.  Sickly  sinners 
are  intolerable  and  they  are  far  more  pollut- 
ing. The  wickedness  of  Paul  de  Rock's  mus- 
cular pagans  offends  against  propriety  tan 
thousand  times,  but,  unlike  the  puny  whining 
wretches  of  Feydeau  and  Dumas  Fils,  he  never 
revolts  our  sense  of  physical  delicacy.  A 
writer  who  makes  all  his  men  mere  healthy 
animals  does  not  teach  a  very  exalted  or  en- 
larged view  of  human  nature,  to  be  sure, 
still  we  may  be  thankful  to  him  that  his  ani- 
mals are  healthy  and  wholesome.  The  inde- 
cency of  the  new  school  is  like  the  nightmare 
of  a  morbid  medical  student.  The  men  are 
still  mere  animals,  but  they  are  animals  out 
of  sorts.  We  are  told  that  these  books  are 
••studies  in  mental  pathology,"  whatever 
Buch  jargon  may  mean.  Now,  in  the  first  place, 
the  only  excuse  for  analyzing  the  state  of 
diseased  minds  is  that  the  analysis  is  a  step 
toward  their  cure.  But  we  do  not  suppose 
that  M.  Feydeau  proposes  to  set  up  as  a  mad 
doctor,  or  keep  a  lunatic  asylum.  In  the 
second  place,  these  particular  forms  of  mental 
disease  did  not  exist  until  the  ^*  studies  in 
mental  pathology "  succeeded  in  breeding 
them.  It  is  well  known  among  doctors  that 
men  of  a  certain  temperament  may  fancy 
themselves  afflicted  with  the  symptoms  of  any 
disorder  under  the  sun,  simply  trom  reading 
a  medical  treatise  upon  it.  And  so  it  has 
been  with  the  weak  minds  of  Young  France. 
They  have  read  Feydeau  *8  Etudes  until  the^ 
have  become  sickly  as  the  sickliest  and  nasti- 
est of  his  heroes.  Then,  finally,  there  is  the 
grand  apology  for  this  kind  of  literature. 
Their  scenes  are  from  life — 

••  And  life,  they  say,  is  worthy  of  the  Muse." 
This  is  the  pretext  on  which  the  author  of 
*'  Madeleine  Graham  "  justifies  one  of  the 
most  nauseous  books  we  ever  read ;  and  just 
as  a  Frenohman  may  sigh  for  the  times  when 
Paul  de  Kock  was  the  most  objectionable 
writer  whom  parents  had  to  keep  out  of  the 
bands  of  their  daughters,  even  so  we  shall 
Boon  begin  to  wish  that  a  little  harmless 
bigamy  were  the  worst  feature  in  our  three- 
ToTume  novel. 

•"Madeleine  Graham."  By  the  author  of  ''White- 
frian."    3  vols.  London  :  Maxwell  A  Co.    1864. 


THE  HOUSE  OF  LOBDS. 
It  is  remarkable  enough  that  in  great  i 
when  the  opinion  of  the  country  is  onlj  jcut 
crystallizing,  the  House  of  Lords  is  usually  a 
better  gauge  of  that  opinion  than  the  House 
of  Commons.  The  reason  is  obvious.  Then 
is  a  greater  naturalness  and  spontaneousneM 
in  the  Upper  House  than  in  the  Lower  ;— 
their  opinions  arc  their  own^  and  not  subjected 
to  the  tension  of  conjecture  as  to  -what  their 
constituents  may  or  may  not  approve.  These 
are  many  special  occasions  when  this  BoUdtode 
impiiirs  instead  of  facilitating  the  fbnnatioii 
of  a  true  representative  opinion,  and  whensa 
equal  company  of  average  and  independent 
English  gentlemen,  thinking  for  themselTeB 
and  not  for  others,  will  gauge  better  the  real 
and  natural  conviction  of  the  country  than 
the  same  number  of  men  anxious  to  meet  the 
unknown  or  half-known  views  of  a  oonstitn- 
ency.  Lord  Shaftesbury,  for  instance,  is  on 
very  many  questions  a  far  better  representa- 
tive of  the  average  orthodox  Evangelical  than 
Sir  Morton  Peto  or  Mr.  Remington  Mills. 
He  is  Jess  anxious  to  think  with  others,  and 
therefore  follows  with  more  ease  and  aesuranoe 
the  mental  clue  which  is  common  to  his  mind 
and  theirs.  Before  the  Crimean  War,  it  may 
be  remembered  that  the  Lords  struck  the  key- 
note of  the  nation's  feeling  in  the  same  way; 
were  lectured  in  the  same  way  by  the  organe 
of  the  affrighted  commercial  interests ;  and 
yet  were  followed  slowly  and  reluctantlj  by 
the  Commons.  It  is  a  good  thing  for  England 
that  we  still  have  the  second  security  for  a 
true  representative  opinion  which  is  given  oB 
by  an  assembly  that  is  not  afraid  to  think 
and  express  naturally  its  own  plain  IgngliA 
thoughts  on  reading  such  a  oorrespondenoeas 
has  been  recently  presented  to  Parliament,— 
and  this,  too,  before  the  more  elaborate  mar 
chinery  for  distilling  the  nation's  wishes  has 
had  Bufikient  time  to  come  into  good  working 
operation.  While  the  hesitating  magnetio 
needle  which  is  supposed  to  indicate  the  fl»^ 
convictions  of  the  average  Englishman  ib  still 
vibrating  doubtfully  between  opposite  points 
of  the  compass,  the  Lords,  who  are  average 
Englishmen  themselves,  raised  above  the  dis- 
turbing influences  of  poverty  and  oommeroe 
and  fluctuating  incomes  and  daas  predileo- 
tions,  show  us  the  latent  oorrent  of  pnblie 
feeling  better  than  the  more  delicate  and  bus- 
oeptible  instrument  expressly  provided  to 
that  purpose. — Spectator, 


SONOS    OF    THE    MOORS    AND    OF.   THE    MILLfi. 
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From  The  Satanlay  Review. 
SONGS  OF  THE  MOORS  AND  OF  THE  MILI^.» 

The  two  volumes  now  before  us  belong  to 
Bchools  of  verse  so  dififerent  as  to  form  a  strong 
contrast.  *'  Rilmahoe  "  is  a  Highland  pas- 
toral, redolent  of  the  warm,  soft  air  of  the 
western  lochs  and  moors,  sketched  out  with  re- 
markable grace  and  picturesqueness,  and  peo- 
pled with  a  few  human  personages  which,  like 
the  figures  ina  painted  landscape,  are  drawn 
with  no  more  force  or  prominence  than  will 
leave  trhcm  subordinate  to  the  general  pictorial 
effect  of  the  whole.  **  Lancashire  Rhymes ''are 
songs  or  stories  of  the  life  of  factory  hands, 
clothed  in  the  homeliest  dialect,  and  in  verse  of 
which  the  only  beauty  is  its  rugged  truth  and 
simplicity.  Mr.  Cam  pbellShairp  is  gifted  with 
high  p(^tical  qualities,  and  writes  as  an  edu- 
cated man  for  the  ears  of  a  cultivated  audience. 
Great  sensibility  to  the  charms  of  Highland 
life  and  scenery,  careful  and  choice  neatness 
of  expression,  combined  with  a  fervidly  pa- 
triotic appreciation  of  the  musical  merits  of 
the  Scotch  Doric  as  a  vehicle  for  poetical 
thought,  mark  every  page  of  **  Kilmehoe." 
And  it  is  clear  that  the  sympathies  of  the 
writer  are  not  confined  to  the  Highland  life 
of  the  present  moment  alone.  He  displays  a 
strong  attachment  to  the  poetry  and  history 
of  his  own  land,  and  obviously  delights  to 
feed  a  vivid  and  enthusiastic  imagination 
upon  the  memories  of  the  past.  It  is  hardly 
to  be  doubted  that,  whatever  his  political 
judgment  may  be,  Mr.  Shairp  is,  in  artistic 
sentiment  and  sympathy,  more  of  a  Jacobite 
than  a  Whig,  and  more  of  a  clansman  than 
either.  Mr.  LAycock  busies  himself  and  his 
readers  with  the  circumstances  and  work  of 
the  Manchester  to^ay.  What  is  nearest  to 
the  thoughts  of  a  striving  mill-hand,  in  or 
out  of  work,  is  the  home  and  the  daily  life 
of  himself  and  his  family.  His  history  is 
bound  up,  not  with  the  deeds  or  the  habits 
of  his  forefathers,  but  with  the  machinery 
And  materials  which  provide  him  labor  and 
maintenance,  and  with  the  masses  of  similarly 
situated  human  beings  who  are  laboring  along- 
side of  him.  Whatever  poetry  is  to  exercise 
anv  influence  over  his  character,  or  to  lighten 
up  the  ways  of  his  existence,  must  be  drawn 
fjrom  something  in  or  close  to  the  circle  of 

♦  **KHtiuihoe,  and  other  PoeniB."  By  John  Oamp- 
bell  Sh&irp.  Loodoo  and  OAmbridge  :  MaomilUui. 
18ii4. 

''Laocashiro  Rhymet>.''  By  Samael  Layoook. 
London  :  Simpkin  A  Marshall. 


circumstances  in   which   that  existence  re- 
volves.    The  best  proof  that  verses  marked 
vvith   the  sterling  homely  strength  of  Mr. 
Laycock's  *^  Lancashire  Rhymes  '*   do    find 
their  way   to  the  heart  of  the  Lancashire 
weaver  is  to  be  foand  in  the  fact  that  forty 
thousand  copies  of  these  particular  poems  had 
been  sold  in  single  sheets  before  the  author 
collected  them  into  a  volume.     The  audiences 
I  to  which  Mr.  Shairp  and  Laycock  respectively 
,  appeal  are  as  distinct  as  the  dialects  and 
\  rhythm  of  their  verses. 
I      **  Kilmahoe  **   is   written   in   a  narrative 
I  form,  in  lyrical  cantos  of  various  metre*.     It 
'  embraces  the  history  of  the  last  genuine  lligh- 

•  land  laird  and  lady  of  an  estate  somewhere 

•  on  the  coast  of  Kintyre,  and  that  of  their 
children.  Narrow  and  isolated  as  the  topic 
may  seem,  nobody  who  has  ever  witnessed  an 
instance  of  the  singular  and  touching  loyalty 
with  which  the  Highlander  even  now  clings 
to  the'  names  or  faces  of  those  whom  he  still 
holds  to  be  the  true  owners  of  the  soil  which 
has  been  sold  to  the  grasping  Southron  or 
Lowlander,  will  Bay  that  it  is  a  topic  incapa- 
ble of  being  treated  with  strong  pathos  and 
originality .  It  is  easy  to  laogh  at  the  blatant 
absurdity  of  the  grievances  of  the  Scottish 
lion,  when  they  are  put  forward  by  Profee?8or 
Blackie  in  a  plaint  of  which  the  climax  is 
that  **  a  London  brewer  shoots  the  grouse,  a 
lordling  stalks  the  deer.^'  But  although  the 
rule  that  poor  landowners  make  way  for  rich 
capitalists  runs,  and  must  run,  its  course  in 
the  Highlands  as  elsewhere,  and  though  the 
change  will  in  time  work  out  or  render  arti- 
ficial the  old  sentiment  of  clanship  and  local 
afifection,  it  would  be  a  loss  if  no  record  were 
kept  of  the  gradually  vanishing  state  of  so- 
ciety and  feeling.  Mr.  Shairp  points  to  the 
plan  of  his  poem  in  a  graceful  dedication, 
as  intended  to  illustrate  a  manner  of  life 
which  prevailed  in  the  Lower  Highlands  dur- 
ing the  youth  of  his  own  father,  but  which 
has  now  passed  away.  The  scene  opens  in 
the  declining  age  of  the  old  laird  of  Kilma- 
hoe, who  remembered  '45,  when,  though  his 
heart  was  rather  with  Prince  Charlie  than 
Ring  George,  he  had  been  out  under  Argyle, 
and 

"  True  to  clanship's  laws. 
His  chieftain  followed,  not  the  cause." 

Since  then,  he  had  lived  a  quiet  life  on  his 
own  lands  among  the  cotters  and  fishermen  of 
Kintyre,  doing  patriarchal  justice  and  giving 
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friendly  help,  oonfltant  at  kirk  and  at  market, 
overlooking  and  guiding  the  material  and 
spiritual  life  of  Rilmahoe.  Two  pretty  little 
figures  of  children,  Moira  and  Marion,  his 
two  youngest  daughters,  are  seen  playing 
round  him  as  his  strength  ebbs  day  by  day  ; 
and  when  his  widow  is  leit  alone  to  guide  the 
farm  and  the  household,  the  same  two  little 
figures  are  with  her  early  and  late,  on  the 
plough-lands  by  the  sea,  on  the  hill  among 
the  herd  and  the  flock,  watching  the  kelp 
gathered  in  on  the  shore,  moving  through 
dairy,  barn,  and  byre,  and  at  night  learning 
the  use  of  spindle  and  spinning-wheel.  Their 
brothers  are  away  seeking  their  fortune  in 
the  world,  with  the  vain  hope  of  some  day 
paying  off  all  incumbrances  and  leaving  the 
estate  clear  to  the  eldest.  The  poem  follows 
the  two  girls  from  their  childhood  to  their 
full  growth,  through  scenes  in  which,  as  we 
have  said,  they  are  rather  subordinate  idyllic 
figures  than  substantial  personages.  The  real 
strength  of  the  work  lies  in  the  truth  of  its 
landscape,  and  in  the  clearness  of  detail  and 
high  purity  of  feeling  with  which  Mr.  Shairp's 
imagination  has  shadowed  forth  the  daily  life 
and  occasional  adventures  of  the  two  High- 
land maidens.  As  time  goes  on,  Moira  leaves 
Eilmahoe  for  the  East,  as  the  bride  of  an  In- 
dian officer  who  had  made  himself  a  name  at 
Laswarry  and  Bhurtpore.  Years  later,  she 
returns  to  settle  in  a  Lowland  home,  where 
she  is  joined  by  her  sister  and  old  playmate. 
Kilroahoe  has  passed  into  strangers'  hands, 
and  their  years  are  henceforth  to  be  spent 
elsewhere  than  upon  the  highland  braes.  The 
last  canto,  marked  by  a  grave  and  graceful 
sweetness,  tells  under  the  title  of  **  Ingath- 
ering "  the  close  of  both  lives.  Moira  dies 
in  the  Scotch  Lowlands.  Marion,  the  last  of 
her  family,  exiles  herself  still  further  on  the 
call  of  some  duty,  and  comes  south  to  Eng- 
land.    There — 

" — when  the  fifth  ripe  autumn  had  come  round, 
BcA:de  another  than  her  childhood's  sea, 
*Mid  English  graves  a  peaceful  pltvce  she  found 
'Neath  the  churchyard  elm  tree.*' 

"  So,  sundered  wide,  yet  one  in  heart,  they  take 
Their  quiet  rest,  till  dawn  that  blessed  hour. 
When  life's  long-gathering  result  shall  break 
Into  immortal  flower." 

Such,  in  brief,  is  the  scheme  of  *'  Rilmahoe  '* 
— a  scheme  which  perhaps  hardly  gives  suffi- 
cient indication  of  the  abundance  of  singu- 
larly graceful  pictures  with  which  it  is  filled. 
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Highland  landscapes,  however  beau ti fully  oon- 
ceived  and  drawn,  are  too  extensive  to  be  re- 
produced in  our  pages;  but  wboeyer  remds 
*'  Kilmahoe  "  for  himself  can  hardly  fail  to 
recognize  Mr.  Shairp's  aocuracy  and  force  ia 
painting  the  scenes  he  loves  so  well.  Every 
sharp  stroke  of  outline,  every  delicate  tou<^ 
of  color,  is  given  with  the  truth  of  a  mind 
which  has  concentrated  its  imaginatioD  and 
its  enjoyments  upon  the  particular  life  and 
landscape  of  the  Scotch  hills.  Mr.  Shairp  is 
well  known,  apart  from  his  volume  of  High- 
land poems,  as  a  man  of  wide  and  cultivated 
talents  and  sympathies ;  but  it  is  clear  ibat 
the  Highlands  are  his  passion,  as  much  as 
they  ever  were  of  the  Soot  whose  heart  was 
there  in  the  old  song.  We  should  be  aorrj 
to  trust  Mr.  Sliairp  in  a  foreign  oountrj 
within  the  hearing  of  **  Lochaber  no  more." 
Even  the  Border  airs  affect  him  powerfully, 
if  we  may  judge  from  a  charming  little  song 
on  the  theme  of  '<The  Bush  aboon  Tr%* 
quair :  " — 

*•  Will  ye  gang  wi'  me  and  fare 
To  the  buMh  aboon  Traquair? 
Owre  the  high  Minohmuir  we'll  up  and  awa*. 
This  bonny  summer  noon, 
While  the  8un  shines  fair  aboon. 
And  the  licht  sklents  saftly  doun  on  holm  aad 
ha'. 

"  And  what  would  ye  do  there. 
At  the  bush  aboon  Traquair? 

A  lang  drieoh  road,  ye  had  better  let  be , 
Save  some  auld  skrunts  o*  birk 
I'  the  hillside  lirk. 

There's  nocht  i'  the  warld  for  man  to  see. 

**  But  the  blithe  lilt  o'  that  air, 

*  The  Bush  ahoon  Traquair,' 

[  need  nac  mair,  it's  eneuch  for  me  ; 

Owre  my  cradle  its  sweet  chime 

Cam'  sughin'  iVae  auld  time, 

Sae  tide  what  may,  I'll  awa'  and  see. 

•*  And  what  saw  ye  there 
At  the  bush  aboon  Traquair? 
Or  what  did  ye  hear  that  was  worth  your  heed? 
I  heard  the  cushies  croon 
Through  the  gowden  afternoon, 
And  the  Quair  bum  singing  doun  to  the  Yale  o* 
Tweed. 

**  And  birks  saw  I  three  or  four, 
Wi'  gray  moss  bearded  owns, 

The  last  that  are  left  o'  the  birken  shaw,      ^ 
Whar  mony  a  simmer  e'en  * 

Fond  lovers  did  convene, 

Thae  bonny,  bonny  gloamins  that  are  laag  awa*. 

**  Frae  mony  a  but  and  ben, 
By  muirland,  holm,  and  glen. 
They  cam'  ane  hour  to  spen'  on  the  greeowood 
sward  ; 
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But  lang  hae  lad  an'  lass 
Been  lying  'ncth  the  grass, 
The  green,  green  grass  o*  ^^uquair  kirkyard. 

**  They  were  blest  beyond  compare. 
When  they  held  their  trysting  there, 

Amang  thue  greenest  hills  shone  on  by  the  sun  ; 
And  then  they  wan  a  rest. 
The  lownest  and  the  best, 

I'  Traqaair  kirkyard  when  a'  was  dune. 

"  Now  the  birks  to  dust  may  rot. 
Names  o*  luvers  be  forgot, 
Nae  lads  and  hisses  there  ony  mair  conTene  ; 
But  the  blithe  lilt  o'  yon  air 
Keeps  the  bush  aboon  Traquair, 
And  the  luve  that  ance  was  there,  aye  fresh  and 
green." 

In  plain  English,  if  there  are  any  **  skrunts 
of  birk  "  or  remnant  of  an  old  birch  wood 
upon  the  moor  over  Traquair,  which  by  an 
intelligent  antiquarian  may  be  plausibly  iden- 
tified with  the  **  bush  "  of  the  song,  there  is 
nothing  to  see  there.  Mr.  Shairp's  descrip- 
tion will  probably  not  persuade  many  less  en- 
thusiastic pedestrians  to  try  the  ^'  lang  driech 
road  *'  over  the  Minchmuir.  Yet  his  senti- 
ments and  his  song  are  justified  nerertheless. 
Even  where  the  blithe  lilt  of  the  air  is  not 
known,  its  indefinitely  mystical  and  musical 
title  throws  a  halo  of  romance  over  the  spot 
which  it  would  be  difficult  to  interpret  in  a 
truer  or  simpler  form  than  that  in  whioh  it  is 
clothed  in  these  lines. 

Mr.  Laycock,  as  we  said,  takes  hissabjects 
from  the  life  of  crowded  Lancashire  tqwns  ; 
and  like  Mr.  Edwin  Waugh,  whose  Lanca- 
shire songs  are  very  similar  in  style  and  char- 
acter, he  finds  a  sympathizing  public  among 
/hose  of  and  for  whom  he  writes.  Lads  and 
lasses  do  **  convene"  in  his  pages,  but  they 
are  the  rough  and  wide-awake  Lancashire  lads 
and  the  shaVp,  neat-handed,  busy  Lancashire 
lasses,  very  different  in  their  manners  and 
their  ideal  of  comfort  from  the  frequenters 
of  the  bush  aboon  Traquair.  The  griefs  of 
life  are  not  the  separations  from  the  scenes 
or  friends  of  childhood,  bat  the  difficulties  of 
getting  on  through  life  at  all.  Nobody  in 
Kilmahoe  need  have  cared,  except  for  the 
sake  of  humanity,  if  an  internecine  war  had 
raged  over  half  the  continent  of  North  Amer- 
ica for  twenty  years  ;  but  the  personages  of 
Mr.  Laycock 's  r  by  men  are  **  welly  o'  knocked 
eawt  o'  tune  ''  by  the  stoppage  in  the  supply 
of  the  raw  material  for  their  looms. 

**  Yon  Yankees  may  think  it  rare  Ain, 
Kickin'  up  sich  a  shindy  o'  th'  globe. 


Confoand  'em,  aw  wish  they'd  got  done. 
For  they'd  weary  eawt  th'  patience  o'  Job  !  ** 

are  words  which  express  the  sentiments  of  a 
good  many  of  bis  readers  as  they  bungle  among 
the  unaccustomed  fibre  of  middling  Surats,  or 
wait  and  starve  without  even  Surats  to  fin- 
ger. The  following  lines  are  clearly  drawn 
from  the  life  : — 

*<  Confoand  it !  aw  ne'er  were  so  woven  afbre. 
Mi  back's  welly  broken,  mi  fingers  are  sore  ; 
Aw've  been  star  in'  an'  rootin'  among  this  Shurat, 
Till  awm  very  near  gotten  as  bloint  as  a  bat 

"  Every  toime  aw  go  in  wi'  mi  cuts  to  owd  Joe, 
He  gies  mi  a  cursin',  an'  bates  mi  an'  o  ; 
Aw've  a  warp  1'  one  loom  wi'  boath  8^vodg«f 

marr'd 
An'  th'  other's  as  bad  for  he's  drest  it  to'  hard. 

"Aw  wish  aw  wur  fur  enuff  off,  eawt  o'  th'  road. 
For  o'  weavin'  this  rubbitch  awm  getten  reet 

stowd  ; 
Aw've  nowt  i'  this  world  to  lie  deawn  on  but 

straw. 
For  aw've  only  eight  shillin'  this  fortni't  todraw. 

**  Neaw  aw  haven't  mi  family  under  mi  hat, 
Aw've  a  woifean'  six  childer  to  keep  eawto'  that ; 
So  awm  rayther  among  it  at  present  yo'  see, 
Iv  ever  a  fdlow  wur  puzzled,  it's  me  ! 

**  Mony  a  toime  i'  mi'  loife  aw've  seen  things 

lookin'  feaw. 
But  never  as  awkard  as  what  they  are  neaw  ;. 
Iv  there  isn't  some  help  for  us  foctory  folk  soon, 
Aw'm  sure  we  shall  o'  be  knock'd  reet  eawt  o* 

tune. 

•*  Come  give  us  a  lift,  yo'  'at  ban  owt  to  gire. 
An'  help  yo're  poor  brothers  an*  sisters  to  live  ; 
Be  kind,  an'  be  tender  to  th'  needy  an*  poor. 
An'  we'll  promise  when  th'  toimes  mend  we'll  ax 
yo*  no  moor." 

The  '*  Sewing  Class  Song  "  is  a  glimpse  at 
the  brighter  side  of  the  web  :— 

"  Come,  lasses,  let's  oheer  up,  an'  sing.  It's  no 

use  lookin'  sad. 
We'll  mak'  eawr  sewin'  choo'  to  ring,  an'  stitch 

away  loike  mad. 
We'll  try  an'  mak'  th' best  job  we  con,  o' owt  w« 

ban  to  do. 
We  read  an'  write,  an'  spell  an'  kest,  while  here 

at  th'  sewin'  schoo'. 
Then,  lasses,  let's  cheer  up,  an'  Bing* 

It's  no  use  lookin'  sad. 

*'  Ewar  Queen,  th'  Lord  Mayor  o*  London  too, 
they  send  us  lots  o'  brass. 

An'  neaw,  at  welly  every  schoo',  we've  got  a  sew- 
in' class ; 

We'n  superintendents,  cutters  ewart,  an'  risitors 
an  o  ; 

We'n  parsons,  cotton  mesturs,  too,  come  in  to 
watohnssew. 

Then,  laaMh  eto. 
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'*God  bless  these  kind,  flood-natared  folk, 'at 

sends  us  o  this  eixm. 
We  conno  tell  'em  o  we  feel,  nor  thank  *em  hawre 

enuflf ; 
They  help  to  find  us  meat  an*  clooas,  an'  eddica- 

shun^  too, 
An*  what  creawns  o\  they  gi'en  us  wage  for  goin' 

to  th*  sewin*  schoo'. 

Then,  lasses,  etc.'* 

Here  are  some  stanzas  from  a  new  form  of 
the  old  contrast  between  Lazarus  and  Dives, 
written  in  a  manly  and  good-natured  tone, 
but  without  ostentatious  magnanimity : — 

"  Tha'rt  livin*  at  thi  country  seat, 

Among  o  th*  gents  an'  nobs  ; 
Tha's  sanrant  girls  to  cook  thi  moat. 

An'  do  thi  othi  jobs. 
Awm  lodgin'  here  wi'  Bridget  Yates, 

At  th'  hut  near  th'  ceaw-lone  well ; 
Aw  mend  mi  stockin's,  pill  th'  potates. 

An'  wesh  mi  shurts  misel'. 

**  If  tha  should  dee,  there's  lots  o'  folk 
Would  fret  an'  cry  no  deawt ; 
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When  aw  shut  up  they'U  only  joke» 
An'  say,  •  He's  just  gone  eawt,— • 

Well,  never  heed  him,  let  him  go. 
An'  find  another  port ; 

We're  never  to  a  chap  or  two, 
We'n  plenty  moor  o'  th'  sort'  *• 

The  moral  is  not  a  hope  for  the  reversal  of 
the  relative  positions  of  the  two,  merelj  for 
their  being  equalized  in  a  future  state  : — 

"  Wi'  o  eawr  fauts  forgiven, 
P'rhaps  thee  an'  mo  may  meet  again. 
An'  boath  shake  bonds  i'  heaven." 

Throughout  the  volume  there  is  nothing 
unwholesome  or  of  questionable  tendency. 
None  of  Mr.  Ijty cock's  rhymes  would  irritate 
class-prejudice,  or  turn  the  thoughts  of  bis 
readers  to  narrowness  or  bitterness.  If  their 
local  popularity  is  genuine,  it  says  a  good 
deal  for  the  kindly  and  manly  character  of 
the  Lancashire  weaver. 


THE  BLIND  EYE. 

The  Marquis  of  Clanricarde  called  the  attention 
of  the  govornmont  to  the  open  recruiting  for  the 
army  of  tho  United  States  which  was  going  on  in 
Ireland. 

Lord  Russell  felt  obliged  to  wait  for  some  case  in 
which  proof  was  fortbooming. — House  of  Lorda, 
Tuesday  f  March  1. 

"  I  don't  see  the  signal,"  Lord  Nelson  exclaimed. 
With  his  telescope  glued  to  the  eye  that  was 

maimed, 
"  Let  us  close  with  the  foe,  follow  hard  on  their 

track. 
For  I  don't  see  the  signal  that  orders  us  back." 
From  his  admiral's  mainmast  it  fluttered  and 

flew. 
Displayed  to  the  glances  of  captain  and  crew  ; 
But  that  sign  of  recall  all  unnoticed  might  fly. 
For  the  glass  was  put  up  to  the  hero's  blind  eye. 

If  an  Englishman  sells  in  the  course  of  his  trade 
A  ship  for  which  President  Davis  has  paid, 
Twenty  government  spies  tho  transaction  behold. 
And  by  twenty  glib  tongues  to  our  rulers  it's 

told. 
All  **  cause  of  offence  "  they  are  keen  to  detect, 
Since  Federal  boasting  has  had  its  effect, 
They  will  follow  the  trail  of  the  dirtiest  spy. 
And  nothing  is  hid  from  Lord  Russell's  lynx  eye. 

"  I  sec  no  recruiting,"  I^rd  Russell  replied. 
When  to  call  his  attention  to  Ireland  they  tried  ; 


No,  an  old  proverb  tells  us  that  no  one  can  be 
So  blind  as  the  people  who  don't  want  to  see. 
And  as  peace  with  the  North  it's  expedient  to 

keep, 
They  may  lead  British  subjects  to  slaughter  like 

sheep. 
May  send  them  by  plague  or  by  famine  to  die. 
For  the  glass  is  put  up  to  Lord  Russell's  blind 

eye. 

H.G. 


THE  NAMELESS  MONUMENT. 

A  LEVEL  Stone  that  Time  hath  fretted. 

Bitten  often,  and  ground  away. 
Till  now  there  is  left  but  a  daric,  damp  slab, 

To  catch  sometimes  a  wandering  ray. 
No  name,  no  cfiBgy,  date,  or  badge  ; 

No  smear  of  gilding,  or  bloom  of  paint ; 
No  chevron,  or  fess,  or  shred  of  mail  ; 

No  mournful  angel,  or  watchful  saint 

All,  all  gone !    The  pride  and  pomp, 

The  dead  man's  vanity,  all  defaced. 
Time,  like  a  cruel,  envious  churl," 

Both  title  and  epitaph  hath  erased  ; 
And  now  the  poor  corpse,  abbot  or  knight. 

Martyr  or  kmg,  hath  a  nameless  tomb, 
A  mere  flat  slab  of  refuse  stone, 

To  guard  his  bones  till  the  day  of  doom. 
— Chamber $^$  Journal, 
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From  The  Satordfty  Review.  I 
THE  ROCK-CUT  TEMPLES  OF  INDIA.* 
This  is  a  most  beautiful  book,  and  if  its  let- 
terpress were  but  equal,  in  elegance  and  schol- 
arship,  to  the  perfection  of  Messrs.  Clay's  | 
typography  and  the  interest  of  Major  Giirs  I 
photographs,  there  would  be  nothing  left  to 
be  desired.  But  Mr.  Fergusson  must  pardon 
UH  for  remarking  that  his  share  of  the  work 
is  disfigured  by  the  frequent  occurrence  of  | 
grammatical  inaccuracies  which  might  easily 
have  been  avoided.  The  volume  contains  more 
than  seventy  photographs,  of  which  about  a 
quarter  are  taken  from  the  caves  of  Ellora, 
the  remainder  being  devoted  to  the  less  known 
but  still  more  curious  caves  of  Ajunta.  Each 
view  has  a  brief  explanatory  description,  and 
there  is  an  introductory  notice  on  the  char- 
acteristics of  Indian  speluncar  architecture. 
Mr.  Fergusson  had  already  published  an  es- 
say on  the  **  Rock-Cut  Architecture  of  India," 
embodying  his  own  personal  explorations  of 
the  Temples  of  Cuttack,  those  of  Western  In 
dia,  and  those  of  Mahavellipore,  in  the  Ma- 
dras Presidency.  It  was  in  consequence  of 
this  publication  that  Major  Gill  was  appointed 
to  copy  the  perishing  frescoes  of  Ajunta — a 
ravine  opening  into  the  south  side  of  the  great 
valey  of  the  Tapty,  near  Assaye,  in  the  Dec- 
can.  A  series  of  his  drawings  may  be  seen  in 
the  Indian  Court  of  the  Sydenham  Crystal 
Palace.  The  stereoscopic  views  which  are 
DOW  given  to  the  public  have  recently  been 
sent  home  by  that  accomplished  officer. 

In  his  Introduction,  Mr.  Fergusson  gives 
an  interesting  sketch  of  the  present  state  of 
our  knowledge  as  to  the  religions  of  ancient 
India.  He  reminds  us  that  the  rock-cut  tem- 
ples were  a  complete  enigma  until  Prinsep^s 
discovery  of  a  key  to  the  Buddhist  Inscriptions 
which  abound  through  the  northern  parts  of 
the  peninsula  of  Hindostan.  This  led  to  the 
conclusion  thp  Sakya  Muni,  the  founder  of 
Buddhism,  mnst  have  lived  between  G23  and 
543  B.C.,  but  that  his  religion  did  not  be- 
come established  till  about  three  centuries 
later.  Ilenco  we  get  an  approximate  date  for 
the  earliest  rock-temples,  which  are  undoubt- 
edly of  Buddhist  origin.  It  is  supposed  that 
the  m(jst  ancient  one  as  yet  known  to  exist  is 
what  is  called  the  **  Milkmaid's  Cave,"  at 

*  <•  Tho  Rook-Cut  Temples  of  Indi*."  lUtutrated 
by  pcvcnty.four  photographs  taken  on  the  spot  by 
Major  Gill.  Dofloribed  by  James  Fergussoo,  F.R.S. , 
1I.K.A.&    London  :  Mamj.    1864. 
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Behar,  excavated  about  200  B.C.,  and  that 
the  latest  is  the  Indra  Subha  at  Ellora,  which 
was  finished  in  the  twelfth  century  of  the 
Christian  era.  Of  the  whole  series,  that  at 
Ajunta — ranging  from  the  first  century  b.c  . 
to  the  tenth  or  eleventh  a.d.,  and  exhibiting 
every  style  of  Buddhist  art — is  the  most  im- 
portant and  instructive.  Altogether,  includ- 
ing the  caves  of  Behar  and  Cuttack,  that  at 
Karli,  those  at  Ellora,  Salsctte,  Elephanta, 
Juneer,  and  Mahavellipi^rt',  there  are  about 
one  thousand  rock-cut  temples  known  to  ex- 
ist in  India,  nine-tenths  of  which  are  Budd- 
hist, the  remainder  hi^ng  either  Bnihmani- 
cal  or  belonging  to  the  Jaina  religion.  These 
excavations  may  almost  be  said  to  be  tlie  only 
surviving  monuments  of  the  arts  or  history 
of  India  during  the  centuries  that  preceded 
the  Mahometan  conquest. 

Mr.  Fergusson  points  out  with  great  truth 
that  this  excavated  architecture  is  nothing 
but  an  imitation  of  buildings  of  a  wooden 
construction.  He  adds,  that  the  Lycian  tombe 
in  like  manner  are  a  reproduction  in  stone  of 
a  wooden  method  of  building. 

*•  In  both  instances,''  he  says,  **  it  appears 
that  it  was  the  Greeks  who  taught  the  na- 
tives how  to  use  the  more  permanent  mate- 
rials. At  all  events,  the  earliest  monuments 
we  know  in  India,  the  lots  of  Asoka,  are 
adorned  with  Greek  ornaments  evidently  bor- 
rowed from  the  Bactrian  Greeks  of  Central 
Asia,  and  in  the  earlier  caves  there  is  not  one 
single  form  that  suggests  lithic  architecture ; 
every  form  is  essentially  wootlen,  and  fre- 
quently interchanging  with  wood  itself." 

Of  the  Buddhist  excavations  there  are  two 
I  elassee.     The  most  numerous  are  the  Viha- 
ras,  or  monasteries, — a   kind  of  hermitages, 
with  one  or  more  cells  for  the  cloistered  in- 
mates ;  the^others  are  Chaitya  caves,  or  tem- 
ples used  for  purposes  of  worship.     It  has 
often  been  remarked  that  BuddiiiRm,  in  its 
doctrines   and   its    organization,   is  a   kind 
'  of  parody  of  Christianity.    So  it  is  in  what 
may,  perhaps,  be  called  its  ecclesiology .    The 
ground-plans  which  Mr.  Fergusson  gives  of 
these  monasteries  and  temples  might  really 
I  be  taken  for  those  of  Christian  buildings.    As 
I  a  typical  example  we  may  take  tlie  great 
I  cave  at  Karli.     Here   there  is  a  very  long 
<  nave,  exactly  like  a  Christian  basilica,  ending 
in  a  circular  apse,  and  having  an  ambulatory, 
I  or  aisle,  running  all  round,  separated  from 
I  the  central  part  by  a  oontinuouB  range  of  ool- 
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At  the  west  end — as  we  should  say 
of  a  Christian  church — is  alwajs  a  kind  of 
atrium,  from  wliich  three  doors  open  into  the 
Dave  and  aielcs  of  the  interior.  The  sole 
light  is  admitted  through  a  large  window  over 
the  doors.  The  range  of  columns  supports  a 
continuous  cnttihlature,  above  which  is  a 
**^  triforium  belt,  not  pierced  but  ornamented 
either  by  {»ainting  or  sculpture."  The  roof 
resembles  a  barrel-vault  of  stone,  and — in  all 
the  earlier  examples — ribs,  resembling  the 
rafters  of  a  wooden  framework,  are  generally 
excavated  out  of  the  solid  rock.  Still  more 
curiously,  tlio  apse  is  occupied  by  a  counter- 
feit of  the  ChriHtian  altar  and  its  baldachin. 
This  is  the  '*  dagopa,*'  or  stone-altar, ''  a  sim- 
ulated tomb,  containing,  or  supposed  to  con- 
tain, a  relic  of  Buddha,  or  of  some  of  his 
saints."  Over  this  is  always  a  large  super- 
structure, exactly  like  a  tabernacle  or  bal- 
dachin, with  a  large  imnge  of  Buddha, 
surmounted  by  an  umbrella.  An  exquisite 
photograph  of  a  Chaitya  cave  (No.  10)  at 
Ajunta  brings  out  this  resemblance  in  a  most 
startling  manner.  The  picture  might  be 
taken  for  an  interior  view  of  a  Lombardic  or 
Sicilian  baHilica.  Massive  columns  surround 
the  apse,  with  their  capitals  carved  in  delicate 
imagery.  Above  the  entablature  runs  a 
quasi-triforium,  enriched  with  a  series  of  alti- 
relievi  in  deeply  sunken  panels,  the  intersti- 
tial spaces  being  beautifully  fretted.  The 
barrel-vaulted  roof,  with  its  stone  ril)8,  com- 
pletes the  resemblance,  while  the  towering 
"  dagopa  " — until  its  details  are  examined — 
might  well  paHS  muster  for  an  altar.  This 
photograph  also  shows,  in  the  most  beautiful 
manner,  the  admirable  effect  of  the  single 
window,  which  we  mentioned  above.  The 
full  glare  of  light  is  thrown  on  the  '^  dagopa," 
the  roof,  the  floor,  and  the  surrounding  am- 
bulatory Ixjing  tlirown  into  shadow  of  vary- 
ing intensity.  The  effects  of  these  gradations 
of  light  are  most  exquisitely  given  in  the  sun- 
picture.  We  mny  quote  Mr.  Fergusson's 
description : — 

•*  The  whole  light  being  introduced  through 
one  great  <)|M.>ning  in  the  centre  of  the  fagnSe 
throws  a  brilliant  light  on  the  altar, — the 

Principal  object, — and  also  on  the  triforium- 
elt  and  the  capitals  of  the  pillars,  being 
exactly  where  it  is  most  wanted  for  artistic 
efieot.  The  s|r>ectator  himself  stands  in  the 
shade.  Tlio  light  on  the  floor  is  subdued, 
and  the  roof  and  aislea  fade  into  oompuatif  e 


gloom.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  moat  artistio  mode 
of  lighting  a  building  of  this  ciaas  that  has 
ever  been  invented;  certainly  superior  to 
anything  that  was  done  by  the  Romana,  or 
during  the  Middle  Ages.  It  might  require 
the  brilliant  climate  of  India  to  admit  of  its 
application  to  any  large  hall ;  but  for  a  Btaall 
chapel,  or  room,  the  one  great  light  behind 
and  above  the  worshippers  is  the  most  per- 
fect arrangement  which  has  yet  been  at- 
tempted." 

As  to  the  reason  why  the  natives  of  India 
betook  themselves  in  the  first  instaDce  to 
hewing  cells  and  temples  out  of  the  rook, 
Mr.  Fergusson  speculates  that  Asoka,  who  is 
known  to  have  formed  an  alliance  with  Plot- 
emy,  may  have  borrowed  the  idea  directly 
from  Egypt.  The  caves  of  Behar  are  ezo»> 
vated  in  a  hard  granite,  and  those  of  GattadL 
in  a  coarse  sandstone.  But  the  great  facili- 
ties offered  by  the  horizontally  stratified  trap- 
rocks  of  Western  India  conduced,  no  doul^ 
to  the  rapid  multiplication  of  caves  and  tem- 
ples in  that  region.  We  are  surprised  that 
Mr.  Fergusson  has  not  insisted  on  the  great 
advantages,  in  a  tropical  climate,  of  such  ex- 
cavations, in  which  the  temperature  is  always 
equable,  and  the  air  dry,  and  the  fieroenem 
of  the  sun*s  rays  excluded.  Major  Gill  seems 
to  have  lived  for  nearly  twenty  years  in  one 
of  these  Ajunta  caves,  and  to  have  found  it 
a  most  agreeable  residence.  It  might  be  well 
worth  while  to  compare  with  these  excava- 
tions the  usual  style  of  constructive  archi- 
tecture in  India.  We  should  expect  to  find 
that  thick  walls  and  the  fewest  possible  win- 
dows would  bo  the  chief  characteristics  of  a 
building  adapted  to  the  peculiarities  of  a 
tropical  climate.  We  believe  that  the  most 
successful  modem  churches  in  British  India 
have  been  designed  on  this  principle,  foot 
which,  indeed,  the  appropriate  epithet  of 
*^  speluncar  "  architecture  has  been  invented. 

The  caves  of  Ajunta  are  situated  in  the 
outer  sweep  of  a  bend  of  the  river,  on  a  nar- 
row ledge,  in  the  middle  of  the  three  plat- 
forms of  trap-rock  through  which  the  ravine 
is  pierced.  They  are  almost  contiguous ;  the 
whole  vertical  surface  of  the  rock  being  honej- 
combed  with  the  verandahs  of  the  *•  Yiharas," 
or  the  entranoe-porclies  and  single  windows 
of  the  «•  Chaitya  caves."  They  must  always 
have  been  most  difficult  of  access.  The  use 
of  a  thin  coating  of  chunam,  or  cement,  is 
very  common  in  the  interiors,  and  there  avs 
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immmefrable  remains  of  poljchromatio  deco- 
ratioDS,  chiefly  fonned  of  geometrioal  patterns 
and  borders.  When  figures  are  introduced 
representing  Buddhistic  l^ends,  it  is  re- 
marked that,  while  the  men  are  of  all  shades 
of  coniplexion,  the  women  are  always  en- 
dowed with  a  European  fairness.  The  sculp- 
tured ornaments  are  generally  most  delicate 
and  graceful  and  elaborate.  We  may  re- 
mark that  some  very  characteristic  specimens 
of  early  Indian  sculpture  are  to  be  seen  in 
the  collection  of  the  Architectural  Museum 
at  South  Kensington.  They  weresent  home, 
we  believe,  by  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  from  the 
Punjab.  Ma)or  Giirs  photographs  would 
give  the  data  for  a  complete  treatise  on  Budd- 
hist architecture.  Nothing  can  be  more  beau- 
tiful, in  its  way,  than  the  delicate  fretwork 
which  surrounds  the  massive  fluted  columns 
in  parallel  belts.  The  capitals,  too,  are  gen- 
erally covered  with  minute  sculptures  in  deep 
relief,  and  there  are  many  frieses  highly  en- 
riched with  sculptured  ornaments. 

Of  the  EUora  caves,  which  are  illustrated 
toward  the  close  of  this  volume,  the  date  and 
style  and  history  are  less  easily  understood. 
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They  are  thirty  in  number,  of  which  ten  are 
Buddhist,  fourteen  Brahmanical,  and  the  rest 
doubtful.  The  only  temple  among  them  is 
called  the  Viswakarma.  It  is  remarkable  for 
a  fine  cloistral  atrium  before  its  entrance,  and 
its  earliest  possible  date  is  supposed  to  be  the 
seventh  or  eighth  century.  In  some  of  these, 
of  later  date  and  Brahmanical  origin,  the 
original  idea  of  a  mere  excavated  interior  has 
been  departed  from ;  and,  by  on  absurd  anom- 
aly, after  the  interior  was  finished,  the  sur- 
rounding rock  has  been  hewn  out  so  as  to 
represent  the  exterior  of  a  non-speluncar  tem- 
ple. The  Kylas  Temple  at  £llora,  which  is 
of  comparatively  late  date,  and  is  supposed 
to  be  the  most  curious  Brahmanical  excava- 
tion in  existence,  is  largely  illustrated,  with 
a  ground-plan  as  well  as  numerous  stereo- 
scopes. We  have  said  enough  to  show  the 
extraordinary  value  of  this  volume.  The 
photographs  alone,  apart  from  their  historical 
and  artistic  importance,  are  perfectly  charm- 
ing fVom  the  picturesqueness  of  their  sub- 
ject  and  the  fine  efiects  of  light  and  shade 
which  form  a  chief  merit  of  speluncar  archi- 
tecture. 


Th9  Gotpd  in  EztkUL  By  Thomas  Onthris, 
I>.I>.  Fortieth  Thousand.  Adam  and  Charles 
Black. 

The  leading  idea  of  these  sermons — that  the 
thirty-sixth  chapter  of  Ezekiel,  verses  16  to  87, 
present  an  epitume  or  outline  of  the  Gospel — is 
certainly  a  liule  fi&nciful,  though  not,  we  think, 
unfiiirly  so  ;  and  the  great  snooess  which  Ute 
volume  has  met  with  is  no  more  than  b  merited 
by  the  eloquence  with  which  it  sets  forth  the  car- 
dinal doctrines  of  Scotch  theology.  This  issue 
consists  of  a  neat,  handv  duodecimo,  very  clearly 
and  handsomely  printed. 


This  announcement  is  going  about  among  our 
con  tern  porarics :  "A  new  volume  of  poems  by 
Mr.  Kot)ert  Browning  is  in  the  press.  We  hope 
they  may  be  more  intelligible  than  his  *  Men  and 
Women,'  and  that,  as  years  so  on,  be  may  not, 
like  Turner,  become  more  and  more  hasy.*'  Is 
it  not  lamentable  that  this  should  be  the  sort  of 
public  expression  respecting  one  of  the  great- 
est and  most  original  poets  of  our  time,  the  very 
notion  of  a  work  from  whom  onglit  to  bs  a  jMnoa- 1 


peet  of  delight?  There  are  rumors  also  of  anew 
volume  from  Mr.  Tennyson  as  soon  forthcoming. 
— Header, 


Messrs.  Hubst  and  Blackett  will  publish 
on  the  4th  of  March  a  cheap  edition  of  Mrs.  Oli- 
phant's  '*  Life  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Irving  *'  com- 
plete in  one  volume  ;  a  cheaper  edition  of  *'  The 
Memoirs  of  Queen  Hortense,  Mother  of  Napoleon 
III.,'*  in  one  volume,  will  be  issued  immediately 
by  them. 


NoTwrrHSTAVDiRO  the  constant  anathemas 
hurled  from  all  the  Hungarian  pulpits  against 
Renan's  book,  no  less  than  three  diftierent  trans- 
lations in  Magyar  are  circulating  in  many  edi- 
tions throughout  the  length  and  the  breadth  of 
Hungary.  Nor  is  the  anti-Renan  literature  neg- 
lected. Pesth,  Pressburg,  Qross-Wardein,  and 
other  cities  have  produced  special  refutations  of 
the  work,  independently  of  those  which  have  been 
translated  from  the  French,  like  the  one  of  Mgr. 
Pannis,  Bishop  of  Arras,  and  others.-— .Reoiier. 
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THE  FESTIVAL  OF  GAULBO. 
To  the  Ediior  of  the  Reader, 

PiBA,  Feb.  18tb,  1864. 
Sir, — We  i^em  all  just  now  to  be  proce^- 
ing  on  some  idea  like  that  of  the  old  Egyp- 
tians, that  sotils  return  to  take  possession  of 
their  mummies  after  three  thousand  years. 
Only  after  three  hundred,  however,  we  con- 
ceive great  men  to  have  the  privilege  of  revi- 
val. While  you  in  England  are  debating 
how  to  celebrate  the  Tercentenary  of  Shak- 
speare,  we  are  here  in  Pisa  doing  our  ntmost 
to  honor  the  three  hundredth  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  him  who 

"  Desoried  new  worlds 
At  evening  from  the  top  of  Fiescle." 

*<  Galileo  Cfalild  /"  has  been  the  curious  street 
cry  echoed  for  days  past  through  the  quiet 
old  town  by  the  hawkers  of  broadsheets ;  and 
this  morning  seven  rounds  of  artillery  at  ear- 
liest dawn  startled  the  sluinbering  Pisans 
from  their  dreams.  The  sun,  who  has  been 
chary  of  his  smiles  of  late,  shone  out  for  a  few 
hours,  as  he  was  in  courtesy  bound  to  do,  in 
honor  of  the  sage  who  underwent  the  torture 
to  give  him  his  proper  place  in  the  universe ; 
and  very  soon  the  windows  of  the  Lung'  Amo 
eflBoresced,  after  the  manner  of  Italian  houses, 
with  hangings — blue,  red,  crimson,  and 
green, — while  banners  of  the  bright  tricolor 
waved  from  every  available  bridge  and  balcony. 
With  the  broad  swollen  Amo  below,  and  the 
Pisan  mountains  tipped  with  snow  for  a 
background,  and  crowds  of  men  and  women 
in  gala  array  from  Leghorn  and  Florence 
thronging  the  streets,  the  scene  was  gay  and 
pretty  in  no  common  degree. 

Tl.e  first  centre  of  attraction  was  the  little 
church  of  San  Andrea  in  Fortezza,  where 
Galileo  was  baptized.  Over  the  door  was 
the  inscription : — 

"Grazie  immortali 

Al  Supremo  Datore  d*  ogni  bene 

perche  in  questo  giomo 

or  sono  tre  secoli 

il  notale 

Di  GalUeo  Galild 

illustro  Pisa 

d*  insperata  chiariBsimolnoe." 

(Immortal  thanks  to  the  Supreme  Giver  of  all 

Good  that  on  this  day,  three  centuries  ago,  the 

birth  of  Galileo  Galilei  illumined  Pisa  with  an- 

hoped-for  and  resplendent  light) 

To  this  church  the  prefect,  with  all  the  mag- 
istrates, professors,  etc.,  of  the  city,  repaired 


in  full  state  to  hear  a  7k  Deum.     Itiawid 
that  it  was  a  fortunate  eiroomstaiioe  tbai  the 
baptism  of  Galileo  in  this  little  chapel  afforded 
such  good  reason  for  fixing  on  it  as  the  eoeee 
of  the  good  prefect's  very  just  tbaDkagiving, 
for,  had  he  desired  to  celebrate  it  in   the 
Duomo,  the  Archbisop  of  Pisa  would  by  no 
means  have  given  his  oonsent,  much  less  his 
presence,  to  such  a  service.    Be  this  aa  it  may, 
the  good  feeling  of  such  an  act  is  earely 
worthy  of  remark.    My  knowledge  of  modon 
history  is  small  enough  to  leave  me  at  a  loss 
to  remember  another  occasion  wherein  St. 
Ambrose's  grand  old  hymn,  so  often  laiaed 
for  bloody  battles  or  the  coronation  of  worth- 
less despots,   has  been  used  to  thank  the 
*<  Giver  of  all  Good  "  for  illuminating  the 
world  by  sending  into  it  a  greatly-giflted  eoal 
to  dispel  the  darkness  of  ignorance  and  super- 
stition !     Will  any  one  think  of  thanking 
God  for  Shakspeare  ?      Close  to  the   little 
chapel  of  San  Andrea  is  the  house  wherein 
Galileo  was  bom.    It  consists  of  a  range  of 
chambers,  of  no  great  pretensions,  surmount- 
ing offices,  and  apparently  forming  part  of  the 
great  **  fortezza  "  containing  the  palace  and 
gardens  of  the  Scota  family,  whose  present 
representative  (an  old  countess  of  eighty)  be- 
queathes her  estate  to  the  Corsini  of  Fiorenc& 
The  room  in  which  Galileo  was  bom  is  a  large 
square  one,  with  rudely-built  walls  and  a 
single  window.    The  furniture  is  modem. 
Beneath  the  room  is  (and  probably  always 
was)  a  stable.    Over  the  door  of  the  house  is  a 
white  marble  slab,  lately  erected,  bearing  the 
inscription,   ^*  Qui  nacque    Galileo  Galilei, 
Febb.  18, 1564." 

The  Te  Deum  being  over,  the  next  afiair 
Was  a  great  public  dinner  at  two  o'clock ;  then 
speechifying  at  the  university,  then  a  boat- 
race  on  the  Amo,  then  illuminations,  a  con* 
cert,  and  a  ball — assuredly  enough  amuse- 
ments for  our  day's  festival !  The  illumina- 
tions were  beautiful,  the  broad  winding  river 
reflecting  the  thousands  of  lights  in  the  pal- 
aces on  either  side,  and  the  four  fine  obelisks 
of  lamps  erected  at  each  end  of  the  principal 
bridge.  The  Leaning  Tower  was,  of  course, 
the  chief  object ;  and  those  who  have  never 
seen  Pisan  Luminara  would,  I  think,  find  it 
difficult  to  imagine  how  beautiful  this  strange 
building  can  become.  The  six  lower  stories 
are  each  surrounded  by  a  fringe  of  fire,  while, 
behind  each  tier  of  columns,  large  stars  of 
lamps  are  placed  so  as  to  produce  the  effect 
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of  the  whole  heing  actaally  transparent. 
Round  the  eummit  there  10  another  crown  of 
glory.  The  sky  this  evening  was  cloudy, 
with  a  haif-moon  only  occasionally  breaking 
forth ;  and  the  appearance  of  the  tower  thus 
beheld  was  indescribably  lovely,  like  nothing 
I  have  ever  seen  before.  Least  of  all  did  it 
resemble  a  solid  edifice  reared  by  human 
hands,  from  whose  summit  three  centuries 
ago  the  great  philosopher  performed  his  ex- 
periment of  the  velocity  of  falling  bodies.  A 
fragile  lamp  of  white  paper,  to  be  over- 
thrown by  a  breath,  seemed  more  like  its 
su^>stance — so  exquisitely  delicate  and  trans- 
parent. ■ 
On  the  whole,  the  festival  has  been  very 
succesijtful.  **  The  Starry  Galileo  "  might ; 
have  found  some  compensation  for  his  ^*  woes*'  i 


in  receiving  all  the  honors  his  native  city 
could  offer  to  the  day  of  his  birth.  Nor  is 
the  celebration  of  such  an  anniversary  wi  th- 
out  serious  interest.  The  Pisans  are  per- 
fectly aware  of  the  meaning  of  their  act,  and 
that  they  have  been  holding  a  festival  to 
commemorate  the  vietory  of  Science  over  Su- 
perstition, of  Truth  over  all  the  power  which 
the  church  could  bring  to  crush  and  silence 
it.  The  archbishop's  palace,  standing  black 
and  unilluminated  beside  the  blazing  Cam- 
panile, witness  of  Galileo's  experiment,  "WtiU 
like  an  allegory  of  the  war  between  Darkness 
and  Light,  and  among  the  gay  voices  of  the 
people  more  than  once  I  caught  the  phrase — 
ominous  to  ecclesiastical  ears — ^^  San  Gal- 
ileo !  "  F.  P.  C. 


The  JSTamt  of  Jesut^  and  Other  Verte$  for  the 
Sick  and  Lonely.  By  "  C.  M.  N.'*  Third 
edition.  Mackintosh,  and  J.  A.  Parker,  Strand, 
1868. 

The  newspapers  which  are  called  religious  are 
.  generally  allowed  to  take  exclusive  cognizance  of 
poems  bearing  such  a  title  as  this.  It  ought  not 
to  be  so.  When  the  poetry  is  insincere,  the 
writer  should  not  be  left  to  party  flatterers,  who 
will  cultivate  the  fiUsehood  and  check  the  good 
Wluch  may  lie  beneath  it ;  when  the  poetry  is 
genuine  and  graceful,  when  it  expresses  strong 
convictions,  and  deep  human  experience,  it  should 
be  claimed  as  public  property  ;  no  technical 
monopoly  should  be  tolerated.  These  poems 
for  the  sick  and  lonely  are,  beyond  all  question, 
of  the  latter  class.  Thev  do  not  owe  their  three 
editions  to  any  mere  phraseology,  fiir  rather  to 
the  sympathy  which  they  must  have  excited  in 
■nfierers  sated  with  phraseology,  and  eager  for 
•ome  fellowship  with  a  living  spirit  There  are 
passages  in  them  to  which  we  might  take  excep- 
tion ;  but,  on  the  whole,  they  are  remarkable  for 
grace  in  those  two  senses  which  ought  not  to  be 
separated,  and  the  union  of  which  must  consti- 
tute the  real  charm  of  Christian  poetry.  The 
verses  which  have  been  added  to  this  edition  in- 
dicate a  growth  in  the  author*s  powers  of  expres- 
sion, '*  He  laid  His  hand  upon  me,**  "  Upbraideth 
not,"  "The  Love  of  God,"  "The  Cross,"  and 
sqwDially  those  on  "Thou  remainest,**  are  re- 
filled compositions,  and,  we  need  scarcely  say, 
not  less  true  expressions  of  the  heart  or  less  con- 
solatory Ibr  being  so.  The  book  has  been,  and 
wOl  be,  we  doubt  not,  a  treasure  to  many  of  those 
ixr  wImmh  it  wss  wrtttan,  and  then  is  no  resson 


why  it  should  not  awaken  in  the  healthy  and  the 
social  that  Heim-weh  which  spoils  no  lower  en- 
joyment, though  it  craves  for  an  infinite  rest — 
Spectator, 


Died  at  Hampetead,  on  the  29tb  of  January,  at 
the  age  of  81,  Miss  Lucy  Aikin,  known  not  only 
OS  an  aathoress  herself,  but  also  as  one  of  a  family 
noted  in  British  authorship.  She  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  that  Dr.  John  Aikin,  and  niece  of  that 
Miss  Aikin,  afterwards  Mrs.  Barbauld,  whose 
joint  work,  *•  Evenings  at  Home,*'  is  still  so  pop- 
ular, and  some  of  whose  separate  productions  are 
also  remembered  and  read.  Dr.  Aikin  died  in 
1822,  aged  75,  and  Mrs.  Barbauld  in  1825,  aged 
81.  A  son  of  Dr.  Aikin,  Dr.  Arthur  Aikin,  di»- 
tinguished  as  a  chemist  and  geologist,  died  in 
18^,  at  the  same  age  of  81 — his  sister  Lucy 
having  surviyed  him  just  ten  years.  Lucv 
Aikin*s  last  published  work  was  a  **  Life  of  Ad- 
dison," which  appeared  some  twenty  years  ago. 


Thkt  are  many  who  will  still  bear  with  re- 
gret of  the  death  of  Miss  Adelaide  Procter,  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  Bryan  Waller  Procter  (Banr 
Cornwall),  and  herself  already  of  distmct  rank 
among  our  poets  by  her  publications  of  late 
years.  Her  lyrics  had  a  oast  of  their  own,  and 
seem  to  have  set  the  example  of  a  style  in  which 
other  lady.poets  have  followed.  A  large  circle 
of  friends  much  attached  to  Miss  Procter  and  to 
her  fkmily  have  been  prepared  for  some  time  for 
the  sad  svsBt  of  her  loss. 
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From  The  Reader. 

PROFESSOR    HUXLEY  ON  TIIE  NEGRO. 

Up  to  this  moment,  Mr.  President  and  gen- 
tlemen, I  have  treated  of  this  question  of  the 
differences  U^tween  the  various  modifications 
of  the  human  species  as  if  it  were  a  matter  of 
pure  science.  But  you  -must  have  felt,  as  I 
have  felt,  that  there  loomed  behind  this  veil 
of  abstract  arg4imentation  tlie  shadow  of  the 
**  irrepresHible  negro  "  and  of  that  great  prob- 
lem which  is  being  fought  out  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  I  have  no  desire,  and, 
indeed,  no  right,  to  discuss  the  vast  and  diffi- 
cult question  of  slavery  hero ;  but,  to  set  my- 
self free  from  the  suspicion  of  unreasoning 
partisanship,  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  this 
much  :  that  I  nm  unable  to  understand  how 
any  man  of  warm  heart  can  fail  to  sympathize 
with  the  indomitable  courage,  the  warlike 
skill,  the  pel  ('-denying  persiHtence  of  the  South- 
erner ;  while  I  can  as  little  comprehend  how 
any  man  of  clear  head  can  doubt  that  the 
South  is  playing  a  lo8ing  game,  and  that  the 
North  is  justified  in  any  expenditure  of  bl<M)d, 
or  of  money,  whit-li  sliall  eradicate  a  system 
hopelessly  inconpiet(.*nt  with  the  moral  eleva- 
tion, the  political  freedom,  or  the  economical 
progress  of  the  American  people.  As  a  man 
of  science,  however,  my  concern  is  not  with 
the  merits  or  demerits  of  slavery,  but  with  the 
scientific  arguments  by  which  both  sides  have 
striven  to  support  their  cause. 

The  fanatical  abolitionists  do  not  scruple 
to  affirm  that  the  negro  is  the  equal  of  the 
white  man, — nay,  mmc  go  so  far  as  to  tell  us 
that  the  American  stock  would  be  the  better 
for  the  infusion  of  a  little  black  blood ;  while 
the  milder  sort  maintiiin,  at  least,  the  indefi- 
nite modifiability  <»f  the  negro,  urge  that  he 
is  capable  of  being  improved  into  such  equal- 
ity, or  something  like  it,  and  therefore  con- 
clude that  the  attempt  to  improve  him  is  a 
great  duty.     The  two  former  propositions  are 
eo  hopeleswly  absurd  as  to  be  unworthy  of  se- 
rious discussion.     The  third  is  fairly  open  to 
discussion  ;  but  anything  like  good  evidence 
of  its  truth  seems  to  mo  to  be  a-wanting ; 
while,  if  it  be  true,  the  conclusion  drawn ' 
from   it  is  not   indisputable.     But  I  must, 
freely  admit  that  the  aberrations  from  scien-  j 
tific  fact,  or  fair  speculation,  on  the  anti-slav-  i 
ery  side  are  as  nothing  compared  with  the; 
preposterous    ignorance,  exaggeration,    and; 
misstatement  in  which  the  slaveholding  inter-  . 
est  indulges.    I  hold  in  my  band  an  addreat  | 


to  a  scientific  body  of  this  country  whidi  bii 
recently  been  published,*  and  has,  I  doubt 
not,  been  read  by  many  as  an  autboritatiw 
expression  of  the  results  of  scientific  iDveBti> 
gation :  and  you  shall  judge  for  youraelrct 
whether  it  does  or  does  not  merit  the  stigma 
of  public  condemnation,  which  I  think  it  my 
duty  to  take  this  opportunity  of  aflixing  to 
it:— 

**  The  skeleton  of  the  negro  can  ncYisr  be 
placed  upright.  There  is  always  a  slight 
angle  in  the  leg,  a  greater  in  the  thigh  hones, 
and  still  more  in  the  body,  until  in  some  in- 
stances it  curves  backwards." 

**  The  blood  is  vastly  dissim'ilar — the  niole> 
cular  movement  within  the  discs  differs  in 
every  respect,  and,  when  tried  with  a  solu- 
tion of  potass,  the  protrusions  from  the  cell- 
walls  take  every  intermediate  form,  reverting 
with  great  rapidity  to  the  normal  condition." 

*'The  hair  is  very  peculiar, — three  hairs, 
springing  from  different  orifices,  will  unite 
into  one.'* 

Many  among  you  are  histologists,  and  will 
appreciate  the  value  and  practical  appHcahil- 
ity  of  the  test  of.species  described  in  the  two 
last  paragraphs  I  have  cited.  A  male  negro 
skeleton  is  before  you,  and  all  can  see  how 
far  it  is  or  is  not  capable  of  tlie  erect  posture : 
and  yet  the  author  of  the  address  in  question 
can  write  thus  : — 

**  The  above  intelligent  remarks,  although 
they  contain  notliing  new,  are  chiefly  valu- 
able from  the  fact  that  ladies  in  the  Confed- 
erate States  seem  to  be  better  informed  on  the 
subject  than  many  men  of  science  in  this 
country  "  ! ! 

This  quotation  is  from  the  preface ;  gems 
of  a  purer  water  are  to  be  found  in  the  lx)dy 
of  the  address:  **  Vrolik  has  asserted  that 
the  pelvis  of  the  male  negro  bears  a  great 
resemblance  to  that  of  the  lower  mamma- 
lia." 

Vrolik  was  fiiir  too  truthful  a  roan  and  too 
good  an  anatomist  to  say  anything  of  the  kind. 
What  he  really  says  in  speaking  of  the  male 
nc^gro  is  :  »»  The  pelvis  also  presents  manj 
indications  of  the  greater  animality  of  the 
negroes ;  "  and,  further :  **  Had  this  pelvis 
been  taken  from  a  wild  beast,  its  substance 
could  not  have  been  denser,  nor  its  bones 
stronger." 

*  Thofle  remarks  refer  to  a  paper  entitled  "  Ths 
Negro's  Place  in  Nature,"  bj  Jamei  Ilunt^  Ph.D^ 
President  of  the  Anthropological  6ooiety  of  Lamk^ 
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Again,  the  author  of  the  address  affirms 
that  in  the  negro,  **  The  pia  malcr  contains 
brown  spots,  which  arc  never  found  in  the 
brain  of  a  European.'*  Tliis  is  in  the  teeth 
ofM.  Guhler's  paper,  published  in  the  me- 
moirs of  the  French  Anthropological  Society 
three  years  ago,  and  distinctly  proving  the 
existence  of  a  similai*  colonition  in  Europeans 
of  dark  complexion.  **  Not  only,"  eays  this 
writer,  '*  doe«  the  brain,  enveloped  in  its  mem- 
branes, present  a  histre  tint,  but  a  layer  of 
black  matter,  altogether  comparable  to  that 
of  the  negro,  covers  the  pons  varolii,  the  me- 
dulla oblongata,  and  some  other  parts  of  the 
nervous  centres."  AV'hat  makes  the  matter 
worse  is,  that  M.  Gubler's  paper  is  mentioned 
in  a  note  of  the  address  to  which  I  refer,  as 
if  it  confirmed,  instead  of  diametrically  con- 
tradicting, the  statement  in  the  text. 

Again  we  are  told  :  "  The  inferior  molars 
sometimes  present  in  the  negro  race  five  tu- 
bercles; and  tifis  anomaly  is  sporadically 
found  in  other  races.  It  has  been  noticed  in 
the  European  and  the  E^uimaux,  but  is  af- 
firmed by  my  friend  Mr.  Carter  Blake  to  be 
more  frequent  in  the  negro  and  Australian 
than  any  other  race." 

Truly,  this  is  a  notable  discovery.  We 
shall  hear  next  that  the  scapula  and  the  fe- 
mur are  *^  more  frequent  in  the  negro  and 
Australian  than  any  other  race."  In  my 
previous  lecture,  when  speaking  of  the  denti- 
tion of  man,  I  demonstrated  to  you  the  ele- 
mentary fact,  of  which,  up  to  this  time,  I  did 
Dot  imagine  the  merest  tyro  could  be  igno- 
rant, that  the  lower  molars  of  man  are  always 
typically  five  tubercled ;  the  hindermost  alone, 
frooi  its  imperfect  development,  ooeasioDally 


breaking  the  rule.  A  normal  human  lower 
jaw,  with  the  first  and  seoond  molar  devoid  of 
five  tubercles,  would  be  a  rare  and  interesting 
anomaly. 

But  the  author  of  the  address  is  far  sur- 
passed by  an  American  writer,  whom  he 
quotes  apparently  with  entire  approbation : 
**  The  negro,"  says  this  wonderful  "  An- 
thropologist," ♦»  is  incapable  of  an  erect  and 
direct  perpendicular  posture.  The  general 
structure  of  his  liml)s,  the  form  of  the  pelvis, 
the  spine,  the  way  the  head  is  set  on  the 
shoulacrs, — in  short,  the  tout  ensanble  of  the 
anatomical  formation  forbids  an  erect  posi- 
tion." 

I  need  only  refer  you  to  the  excellent  cast 
of  a  negro  in  our  museum  to  enable  you  to' 
judge  of  the  voraciousness  of  this  statement. 
Notlung,  indeed,  can  surpass  its  scandalous 
absurdity,  except  the  reasoning  by  which  it 
is  supported.  **  With  the  broad  forehead 
and  small  cerebellum  of  the  white  man,  it  is 
perfectly  obvious  that  the  negro  would  do 
longer  possess  a  centre  of  gravity  !  " 

This  orief  paragraph  C(mtain8  the  most  re- 
markable result  of  a  modiiieation  of  anatomi- 
cal structure  I  have  ever  heard  of.  And  tho 
faculty  for  evolving  nonsense  displayed  by  its 
author  will  prepare  you  for  my  final  citation, 
which  I  forl)ear  to  characterize,  because  the 
only  appropriate  phraseology  would  not  be 
becoming  for  me  to  utter  or  you  to  hear. 
'*•  Thus,  an  anatomist,  with  the  negro  and 
ourang-outang  before  him,  after  a  careful 
comparison,  would  sav,  perhaps,  that  Nature 
herself  had  been  puzzled  where  to  place  them^ 
and  had  finally  compromised  the  matter  by 
giving  them  an  exactly  equal  inclination  to 
the  form  and  attitude  of  each  other."  And 
this  is  put  before  the  unsuspecting  public, 
without  comment  or  qualification,  as  the  ver- 
dict of  science  touching  '*  The  Negroes  Plaoe 
in  Nature!  " 


Or  French  works  on  political  and  other  ques- 
lioBS  of  the  day  we  have  :  •*  La  Civilisation 
OniverseUe,  Union  des  Penples,  des  Pontifes,  et 
des  Boii :  Congres  Permanent  ;'*  "  Reoueil  cora- 
ls des  Traites,  Conventions,  CapituUtbns,  et 
sotres  Aetes  diplomatiques  dc  tous  les  Etats  de 
I'Am^riaue  latine  compris  entre  le  golf  de  Mex- 
iqae  et  le  cap  de  Horn,  depuis  Tannee  1493 
iusfit'a  DOB  jours,  pree6d6  d'on  Memoirs  sar 
i*etat  aotuel  de  TAmeriqae,  etc,  par  C  Calvo,*' 
ipols.  2—6  ;  **  L  Espagne  en  1868,  par  E.  Do- 
lABd;"  *'Le  Conflit  dano-allemand  jag<  par 
Phistoire,  par  K.  Gregoire  ; "  **  Les  Cachots  du 
^ape,  par  J.  B.  C.  Paya  ; "  *<  Us  Etats  Coaf^ 
derds  et  TEHclavage,  par  F.  W.  Sacgent;" 
**  Iitttre  m  MM.  les  Redactears  des  joamaox  pol- 


itiques,  par  un  Polonais  (General  Zamoyski)  ;  " 
**  M.  E.  Renan  trahissant  le  Christ  par  un  Ro- 
man, par  PAbbd  H.  J.  Crelier.'»— iiccMfcr. 


Eablt  in  March  Messrs.  T.  and  T.  Clark  of 
Edinburgh  are  to  publish  Vols.  1  to  3  of  *«The 
Life  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ :  a  Complete  Criti- 
cal Examination  of  the  Origin,  Contents,  and  Con- 
nection of  the  Gospels  :  Translated  from  the  Ger- 
man of  J.  P.  Lange,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Divinity  in 
the  University  of  Bonn  ;  and  edited,  with  Addi- 
tional Notes,  by  the  Rev.  Marcus  Dods,  A.5L" 
The  work,  which  is  to  be  in  six  volnmes,  aims  at 
refuting  the  views  of  recent  negative  criticism, 
and  at  substituting  a  consistent  and  positbe  his- 
tory ibr  theoi. 
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L.  E.  L. 

''Whose  heart  was  breaking  for  a  little  Iofo.** — 

E,  Jo,  Srowntfiff, 

Downstairs  with  friends  I  laugh,  I  sport  and 
jest: 
Bat  in  my  solitary  room  above 
I  turn  my.  face  in  silence  to  the  wall ; 
My  heart  is  breakinj;  for  a  little  love. 
Though  winter  frosta  are  done. 
And  birds  mate  one  by  one. 
And  leaves  peep  out,  for  springtide  is  begun. 

I  feel  no  spring,  while  spring  is  bursting  fbrth  ; 

I  find  no  nest,  while  nests  are*  in  the  grove  ; 
Woe's  me  for  mine  own  heart  that  dwells  alone. 
My  heart  that  breaketh  for  a  little  love. 
Whilst  golden  in  the  sun 
Rivulets  rise  and  run. 
Whilst  lilies  bud,  for  springtide  is  begun. 

All  love,  are  loved,  save  only  I ;  their  hearts 
Beat  warm  with  love  and  joy,  beat  full  there- 
of: 
They  cannot  guess,  whose  hearts  are  filled  indeed, 
My  heart  is  breaking  for  a  little  love. 
Whilst  beehives  wake  and  whirr. 
And  rabbit  thins  his  fur. 
In  living  spring  that  sets  the  world  astir. 

I  deck  myself  with  silks  and  jewelry, 

I  plume  myself  as  any  mated  dove  : 
They  praise  my  rustling  show,  and  never  think 
My  heart  is  breaking  for  a  little  love. 
While  sprouts  green  lavender 
With  rosemary  and  myrrh, 
For  in  quick  spring  the  sap  is  all  astir. 

Perhaps  some  saints  in  glory  guess  the  truth, 
Perhaps  some  angels  read  it  as  they  move. 
And  cry  one  to  another  piteously. 
Her  heart  is  breaking  for  a  little  love. 
Though  other  things  have  birth. 
They  leap  and  sing  for  mirth. 
When  springtime  wakes  and  clothes  and  feeds  the 
earth. 

Tet  saith  a  saint.  Take  patience  fbr  thy  hurt ; 

Yet  saith  an  angel,  Wait,  for  thou  shalt  prove 
True  best  is  last,  true  life  is  bom  of  death, 
O  thou  heart,  broken  for  a  little  love. 
Then  love  shall  fill  thy  girth. 
And  love  make  fat  thy  dearth. 
When  new  spring  builds  new  heaven  and  clean 
new  earth. 

Christina  G.  Bossettl 
Victoria  Magazine. 


L.    E.    L. — WAITING    FOR    THE    SPRING. 

Tet  onto  me  the  stilbien 
This  burden  seems  to  bring,— 
**  Patience  !  the  earth  is  waiUngy— 
Waiting  for  the  spring.*' 

Strong  ash,  and  sturdy  ohestnut. 

Rough  oak,  and  poplar  high. 
Stretch  out  their  sapless  branohes 

Against  the  wintry  sky. 
Even  the  guilty  aspen 

Hath  ccAsed  her  quivering. 
As  though  she,  too,  were  wmiting. 

Waiting  for  the  spring. 


I  strain  mine  ears  to  listen, 

If  haply  where  I  stand. 
But  one  stray  note  of  mnsio 

May  sound  in  all  the  land. 
«•  Why  art  thou  mute,  0  blackbird  T 

O  thrush,  why  dost  not  sing  ? »» 
Ah  !  surely  they  are  waiting. 

Waiting  for  the  spring. 

0  heart !  thy  days  are  darksome  : 

O  heart !  thy  nights  are  drear  ; 
But  soon  shall  streams  of  sunshine 

Proclaim  the  turning  year. 
Soon  shall  the  trees  be  leafy. 

Soon  every  bird  shall  sing  ; 
Like  them,  be  silent,  waiting, — 

Waiting  for  the  spring. 

—Once  a  Wedt, 


WAITINa  FOR  THE  SPRING. 

Aft  breexes  stir  the  morning, 
A  silence  reigns  in  air  ; 

Steel  blue  the  heavens  ftbove  me. 
Moveless  the  trees  and  bare : 


SERIOUS  FIGHTING  OR  NONE. 

Mt  Christian  ftiends,  I  trust  it  is  oar  firm  detv- 

mination 
Never  to  go  to  war  on  sentimental  provocation ; 
But  meekly  to  endure  all  taunts  and  ipsolts  and 

offences. 
Which  break  no  bones,  no  money  cost,  or  hm 

than  war's  expanses. 

And  if  we  are  compelled  to  fight  by  some  act  of 

hostility 
More  grievous  than  a  trial  of  our  patience  and 

humility. 
Since  fight  we  mnst,  I  do  hope  we  shall  fight  da> 

termined,  steadily. 
Peace  to  restore  that  they  who  broke  shall  not 

again  break  readily. 

Vengeance,  my  finends,  we  couldn't  think  of  tak* 

ing,  as  professors. 
Bat  ezeoution  we  may  do,  to  terrify  aggreason  ; 
Forced  to  wage  war,  oh,  let  as,  theo,  wage  it  as 

ifwe  meant  it! 
Not  evil  to  retom,  hat  make  oar  enemlM  repeal 

it  ^^ 

— iHiacA. 
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attention  of  our  readers.  To  every  one  competent  to  understand  and  rejoice  in  the  noble  character 
of  the  man  in  whom  General  Washington  htul  absolute  reliance,  we  again  commend  "  The  Life  and 
Letters  of  John  Jay,"  by  his  son,  William  Jay. 

Binding. — Immediately  after  each  Volume  of  The  Living  Jlge  is  completed,  we  bind  a  number 
of  copies,  to  be  exchanged  at  once  for  the  Nos.  if  in  good  onlcr  ;  price  of  binding,  sixty-five  cents 
a  volume.    Whore  the  Nos.  are  not  in  good  order,  we  will  have  Uicm  bound  as  soon  as  we  can. 

New-Year*s  Presents  to  Clergymen. — Our  text  will  be  found  on  the  firont  of  several  of  the 
late  Nos. ;  but  we  now  ask  our  readers  to  apply  it  to  a  single  class  of  persons.  While  the  price  of 
cverjr  article  of  food  or  clothing,  and  of  all  the  necessaries  of  life  (excepting  The  Living  Age),  has 
been  increased,  little  or  nothing  has  been  done  to  raise  proportionally  the  salaries  of  clerg3rmen. 
They  are  obliged  to  lessen  their  comforts,  in  order  to  meet  this  pressure. 

Reader,  if  you  wish  to  refVesh  the  mind  and  the  heart  of  the  man  who  "  ministers  to  you  in 
holy  things,"  present  him  with  mental  food  once  a  week,  and  do  not  give  him  The  Living  Age  if 
there  be  any  other  work  that  will  do  him  more  good. 


PUBLISHED  EVERY  SATURDAY  BY 

LITTELL,     SON,     &     CO., 

30  BROMriBLD  Street,  Boston. 


For  Six  Dollan  a  year,  in  advance,  renutted  dtrtdly  to  the  PmbiUhen,  the  Living  Age  will  be  pnnotoally 
forwarded  free  of  pottage. 

Complete  seto  of  the  First  Series,  in  thirtj-fix  volames,  and  of  the  Second  Series,  in  twenty  volamet 
handsomely  bound,  packed  in  neat  boxes,  and  delivered  in  all  the  principal  cities,  free  of  expense  of 
freight,  are  for  sale  at  two  dollars  a  volume. 

Art  volcur  may  be  bad  separately,  at  two  dollars,  boond,  or  a  dollar  and  a  half  in  nnmbors. 

Art  huvbkr  may  be  hod  for  13  cents;  and  it  is  well  worth  while  for  subscribers  or  purchasers  to  c 
plete  any  broken  volumes  they  may  have,  and  thus  greatly  enhanoe  their  vatea. 
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The  mind  and  heart  of  the  loyal  people  of  the 
North  is  not,  in  one  important  point,  what  it  ought 
to  be.  We  pride  ourscWcs  on  wealth  and  strength, 
and  on  our  determination  to  lay  out  everything, 
if  nccc'Bsaiy,  to  sustain  the  nation  against  the 
terrible  assault  of  its  enemies.  We  have  been 
glad  to  show,  in  a  boastful  spirit,  that  the  com- 
mercial prosperity  of  the  North  has  not  been  les- 
sened by  the  war  which  ha«  ruined  our  antag- 
onists. 

But  it  would  better  become  us  to  speak  lowly, 
and  to  walk  humbly,  under  the  great  chastise- 
ment which  God  lays  upon  us.  The  land  ought 
to  be  in  mourning ;  for  tee  are  not  guiltless  of  the 
great  sin  which,  in  its  strife  for  supremacy,  is 
shaking  the  whole  world. 

We  abased  ourselves  before  the  Slave  Power  for 
60  many  years,  and  made  the  interests  of  peace 
^nd  f^uiet  (that  is  to  say,  of  business)  so  abso- 
lute ; — we  fed  the  Monster  so  long, — that  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  that  when  grown  great,  he 
thought  himself  our  Master. 

Instead  of  mourning  in  sackcloth  and  ashes  for 
the  miseries  which  we  have  thus  helped  to  draw 
<lown  upon  this  people,  wo  have  gone  deeper  and 
doeper  into  luxui-y  and  ostentation.  In  another 
part  of  this  number  is  printed  a  deserve<l  rebuke 
from  the  editor  of  the  BoMon  Transtript. 

We  see  very  clearly  that  Divine  Providence  is 
preparing  the  way  for  the  deliverance  of  the  op- 
prcmswl  by  the  plagues  which  their  own  wicked- 
ness has  brought  upon  the  oppressors.  And  we 
njoice  in  the  confident  anticipation  that  the  great 
curse  will  1>e  cast  out,  and  that  wealth  and  fabor 
slmll  soon  cover  the  South  with  a  fertility  and 
prosperity  which  it  has  never  before  had ;  and 
that  this  will  react  upon  the  North  by  all  the 
ch;uigcs  from  scowling  pride  and  indolent  envy 
to  mutual  industry  and  brotherly  love. 

But  before  this  can  come  to  pass,  we  must  offer 
to  God  the  sacrifice  of  repentance  ;  we  must  deny 
ourselves,  and  devote  our  time  and  our  wealth 
to  his  service,  by  using  them  for  the  good  of  our 
fellow-creatures  now  in  suffering  and  sorrow. 

If  we  could  rise  to  the  great  opportunities  which 
are  before  us,  we  should  not  only  preserve  and 
strengthen  the  land  we  so  much  love,  but  should 
regenerate  it 

At  the  North  wo  have  not  burning  cities,  or 
devastating  armies :  so  much  the  more  ought  to 
press  upon  us  the  wants  of  the  soldiers  in  camps 
and  in  hospitals ;  the  care  of  the  maimed  and 
the  widows  and  orphans  ;  the  relief  of  the  pov- 
erty which  the  war  has  caused  ;  the  sustenance 
of  the  meek  and  helpless  blacks  till  this  tyranny 
be  overpast  ^  the  conversion  and  education  of  the 
■*  mean  whites  *'  who  have  been  so  long  taught 


to  hate  and  despise  that  honest  lubor  of  the 
North  which  longs  to  receive  tbem  as  brethren. 
What  nation  has  ever  had  such  power  d  good 
within  its  reach  ? 

Read  a  few  extracts  upon  the  condition  of  the 
negroes  who  came  into  Vioksburg  with  Geoerel 
Sherman *s  army,  as  described  by  Mr.  N.  M. 
Mann,  Agent  of  the  Western  Sanitary, Commie- 
sion,  in  a  letter  dated  at  Vioksbarg»  on  the  7th 
of  March : — 

**The  return  of  Sherman^s  expedition  had 
been  anticipated  by  us  all  as^  sure  to  bring  along 
a  crowd  of  blacks  ;  but  no  one,  I  think,  had 
formed  any  idea  of  the  utter  destitution,  the 
squalid  misery  in  which  they  would  come.  All 
the  way  from  Meridian  this  black  river  flowc»I  in 
the  wake  of  the  army,  increased  by  ctinstant 
accessions  until  sullen  and  slow  it  wound  its  way 
into  Vicksburg  with  4,600  souls.  Following 
through  a  country  twice  ravaged  by  a  devouring 
host,  they  had  literally^  nothing  left  them  Ibr 
subsistence  but  the  remnants  left  by  our  troops. 
Foraging  parties  scoured  the  country  on  either 
hand  to  obtain  supplies  for  the  soldiers  ;  but  no 
one  brougiit  these  people'  food,  and  houses  and 
biirns  pillaged  and  burnt  left  nothing  foic  them, 
save  what  the  hungry  soldier  could  spare." 

**  The  expedition  returned  here  on  the  8d  inst 
Just  at  dusk  the  train  of  contrabands  came  in. 
Slowly  and  sa/lly  they  dragged  along  through 
the  streets.  Mules  and  oxen  gaunt  and  lam- 
ishcd,  wjvgons  loadeil  with  children  whose  weary, 
despairing  look  will  haunt  me,  I  believe,  as  long  as 
I  live,  with  a  mother  or  two  m  each  trying  to 
soothe  the  little  ones  crying  with  hunger  and 
fatigue,  all  clothed  in  the  dirt-colored  homespan 
they  always  wear,  worn  to  rags  and  tatters, 
leaving  them  in  many  cases  almost  naked.  I 
saw  one  boy,  about  ten  years  old,  lying  in  a 
wagon,  apparently  dead,  stark  nak^d,  save  a 
part  of  what  might  once  have  been  a  waistcoat 
wrapped  about  his  alidomen  !  Hundreds  of  them 
had  not  rags  enough  to  be  decent.  As  if  nature 
sympathized  with  them  in  their  misfoilunes,  the 
shades  of  night  came  on  as  they  passed  through 
the  city,  and  partially  screened  from  the  crowd 
of  gazers  this  saddening,  sickening  sight 

**The  little  I  could  do  for  these  poor  people  that 
night  I  did.  Anticipating  a  need,  I  had  dmwn 
on  the  commissary  heavily  for  bread,  and  had  a 
large  amount  on  hand.  I  had  the  lunbulancc  of 
the  Western  Sanitary  Commission  loaded  with 
this  bread,  and  taking  along  half  a  dozen  kind- 
hearted  soldiers,  we  went  the  whole  length  of 
this  wagon  train  and  gave  to  each  family  a  loaf 
or  two.  It  was  but  a  little  thing  to  do ;  "but  the  . 
eagerness  with  which  they  took  and  ate  it.  told 
how  grateful  it  was  to  them.  I  assure  you  I 
never  was  more  happy  than  that  night,  amid  all 
that  wretchedness,  givmg  bread  to  those  hungry 
creatures.  That  night  they  lay  on  the  levee  m 
their  wagons  and  on  the  ground.'* 
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From  The  CSbrisUAn  Kcmembranoer. 
Our  Old  Home.     By  Nathaniel  Hawthorne. 
Two  Vola.    Smith  and  Elder. 

Tns  wish  to  know  what  others  think  of  us 
and  say  about  os  brings  to  the  individual  as 
little  satisfaction  in  its  indulgence  as  any  of 
our  natural  desires  can  possibly  do.  By  chance 
and  unsought-for,  we  may.  now  and  then  hear 
something  pleasant  and  gratifying  to  our  self- 
loTc;  but  an  honest  opinion,  which  we  lay 
oarselves  out  to  hear,  is  perfectly  certain  to 
have  some  bitterness  in  it,  some  qualiBcation, 
turning  the  sweet  of  even  seeming  commen- 
dation to  sour..  The  praise  is  not  the  praise 
we  care  for,  while  the  blame  or  disparage- 
ment  is  quite  certain  to  hit  some  peculiarly 
sensitive  place  and  to  rankle  in*  the  memory. 
This  experience  is  so  universal  that  a  very 
moderate  degree  of  sense,  judgment,  and  mata- 
ncra,  suffices  to  suppress  displays  of  this  cu- 
riosity in  the  individual,  wliile  a  further 
moral  advance  really  quenches  it :  wc  know 
that  there  is  oo  happiness  or  even  untainted 
amusement  to  be  got  in  that  direction.  But 
the  wisest  amongst  us  still  shows  his  sympa- 
thy with  this  inherent  curiosity  of  our  nature 
by  the  desire  lie  evinces  to  leani  what  is 
thought  of  the  family,  the  circle,  the  class, 
the  nation,  of  which  he  is  a  member,  and  by 
the  excitement  which  any  new  declaration  of 
opinion  always  awakes  in  him.  No  doubt 
this  interest  in  what  others  say  and  think  of 
our  country  may  be  explained  on  quite  other 
grounds  than  vanity  or  egotism ;  but  apart 
from  any  idea  of  improvement,  of  profiting  by 
the  remarks  of  foreigners  or  strangers,  he 
wants  to  know  what  they  have  said ;  and  this, 
with  a  touch  of  the  same  motives  which 
prompt  the  inexperienced  individual  to  lis- 
ten to  tales  of  a  directly  personal  interest. 
When  the  opinion  is  favorable,  something  in 
each  particular  unit  that  makes  up  the  whole 
is  flattered  ;  when  it  is  adverse  or  contempt- 
uous, a  sense  of  personal  injury  pervades 
every  member  of  the  community.  The  work 
before  jqs  has,  in  a  very  particular  degree, 
excited  this  aggregate  of  personal  feeling. 
We  have  been  flattered  now  and  then,  and 
iBsalted  very  often,  by  Mr.  llawtliorne's  im- 
pressioDB  of  England  and  the  English,  and 
each  time  our  individuality  has  been  touched. 
In  one  sense,  the  particular  frame  of  mind  of 
the  reader  is  a  great  advantage  to  an  author ; 
it  invests  what  be  says  with  more  point  and 
^    meaning  than  a  perfectly  disinterested,  an- 


concerned  reader  might  see  in  it,  and  makes 
epithets  stick,  and  contract  force  half  through 
the  quick  perception  and  irritable  conscious- 
ness of  the  reader.  There  is,  for  instance, 
the  epithet  **  bulbous."  "We  might  easily 
pass  it  over  if  applied  to  Frenchmen  or  Ger- 
mans ;  but  when  affixed  to  the  ideal  Eng- 
lishman it  makes  an  impression.  It  may  be 
repelled  and  disowned,  but  there  it  id :  some- 
body has  called  us  bulbous,  and  we  shall  re- 
member it,  and  see  an  appropriate  rotundity 
in  the  word,  whether  fairly  or  not  applied  to 
the  typical  British  form.  As  a  rule,  the  Eng- 
lish reader's  quarrel  with  Mr.  Hawthorne  will 
not  be  with  his  wording.  He  has,  in  lact.  a 
very  happy  vocabulary ;  and  the  pleasure  in 
his  pages  is  often  derivable,  not  from  agree- 
ment with  his  sentiments,  but  from  the  nca^ 
turn  with  which  they  are  given,  and  tliat 
fulness  and  expressiveness  of  diction  which 
makes  him  one  of  the  most  agreeable  of  Amer- 
ican writers  on  whatever  subject  ho  chooses 
to  dilate. 

Mr.  Hawthorne  stigmatizes  the  English  as 
a  one-eyed  generation.  Ho  attributes  our 
success  to  this  quality ;  we  never*  see  both 
sides,  and  are,  therefore,  the  more  ready  for 
action.  Dr.  Johnson  was  an  essentially  Eng- 
lish moralist  for  this  reason ;  his  very  sense 
and  sagacity^  were  but  a  one-eyed  clear-sight- 
edness ;  and  we  are  to  suppose  that  this  de- 
fect assisted  his  efforts  at  good.  For  it  is  but 
one-eyed  people  who  love  to  advise.  When 
a  man  opens  both  his  eyes,  he  generally  sees 
aboi^  as  many  reasons  for  acting  in  one  way 
as  in  any  Other,  and  quite  as  many  for  acting 
in  neither.  For  himself  and  his  countrymen 
Mr.  Hawthorne  claims  two  eyes,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  blinking  Old  World ;  and  in  his 
case,  at  any  rate,  we  will  not  dispute  it ; 
though  it  is  the  mere  truth,  without  a  grain 
of  spite  in  it,  that  these  eyes  have  a  knack  of 
obliquity,  and  are  always  undoing  one  an- 
other's conclusion.  Thus,  we  are  constantly 
lefl  to  our  own  judgment,  to  decide  which  is 
his  real  opinion  between  two  opposite  ones,  set 
down  with  an  equal  air  of  conviction,  in  defi- 
ance or  forgetfulness  of  the  other.*  for  our- 
selves, we  do  not  dislike  this,  and  would  rather 
have  an  observer's  impressions  as  they  arise, 
however  absolutely  conflicting,  than  mere  con- 
clusions of  the  mature  judgment.  Nobody 
can  be  keenly,  sensitively  observant  amid  new 
scenes,  and  always  consistent,  especially  if 
his  fancy  is  an  active  part  of  himself.    The 
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mon  fteulties  his  obeeiratioD  represents,  the 
more  onlikel j  it  is  that  tbej  should  aniformlj 
met  io  faannony, — the  more  certain,  io  fact, 
that  they  sboald  show  themselTcs  at  odds. 
Id  the  case  before  os,  the  conclusions  are  con- 
stantljat  direct  Tariance  with  immediate  im- 
pressions, and  we  deliberatelj  prefer  the  im- 
pressioDS,  and  find  ourFelves  always  more  of- 
fended when  Mr.  Hawthorne  generalizes  than 
when  he  gives  ns  the  actual  effect  opon  bis 
mind  of  any  particular  incident,  or  scene,  or 
Englisb  characteristic.  When  be  sets  himself 
to  record  what  be  sees,  and  what  he  thinks 
of  what  be  sees  at  the  Terj  time  of  seeing  it. 
he  takes  pains  to  be  exact.  He  feels  all  the 
delight  of  perpetuating  a  momentary  or«  at 
least,  a  temporary  posture  of  his  owif  mind. 
He  aims  at  being  finir — as  seeing  with  his  own 
eyes.  He  is  upon  honor  with  bimeelf  not  to 
let  other  men's  judgments  obscure  his  own 
clearness  of  rision.  In  all  this  he  is  the  prac- 
tised writer  whose  business  it  is,  whose  duty 
and  credit  alike,  to  conTcy  effects  in  the  Tery 
likeness  in  which  he  receiTes  them.  But 
away  from  this  immediate  contact,-  he  is  the 
American  and  the  patriot :  and  it  is  in  these 
characters  that  he, draws  his  conclusions. 
His  own  impressions,  whether  favorable  or 
cnfaTorahle,  have  a  reality  about  them,  and 
a  personal  character  which  the  others  want  : 
tbey  are  the  real  thoughts  of  a  man  of  talent, 
and  as  such  deserve  our  patient  and  candid 
attention,  the  rather,  because  he  is  more  care- 
ful to  be  faithful  to  his  own  idea  than  to  seem 
consistent — an  appearance  which  vcryi>f^cn 
cannot  be  maintained  but  at  the  cost  of  truth. 
In  his  conclusions  we  seem  to  spc  a  relapse 
into  predjudice  and  foregone  trains  of  thought, 
not  only  in  indulgence  to  his  own  nationality, 
but  from  willingness  to  pleaw  and  propitiate 
his  eountrymen,  whose  self-love  may  now  and 
then  have  been  wounded  by  the  candor  with 
*rhicb  certain  good  things  in  England  are'pnn 
nounccd  to  Iw  good,  and  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  Xew  Country. 

In  one  point,  the  position  of  fiivt  impres- 
sions and  conclusions  has  been  reversed  ;  and 
that  point  is  one  miist  certain  to  excite  the 
curiosity,  and  stimulate^^shall  wc  call  it  tlie 
|«ssions  of— the  English  rrador.  We  mean 
that  question  which  has  cv«>kod  by  far  the 
greater  amount  of  c^^mmont  from  our  press 
and  universal  quotation,— the  g^xid  Kn^ks  of 
the  English  people.  Mr.  Unvrthorne  found 
ns,  on  first  landing,  so  very  fur  short  of  those 


■  good  looks  assumed  amongst  ourBelyes  aa  a 
•  national  characteristic  that  his  opinioD  can 
'  scarcely  be  expressed  by  other  terma  than  af 
:  the  very  reverse  of  oar  own.    Ete  aeema  to 
I  have  really  thought  us  ill-looking ;  unplea«uit 
j  objects  for  the  eye  to  rest  upon.    Not  onlj 
J  bulbous,  as  we  have  already  said,  bat  other- 
j  wise  misformed, — long-bodied,  short-legged, 
j  with  faces  red  and  mottled,  and  with  doohfe 
chins ;  our  hcavy-wittedness  expreased  in  our 
I  stolid,  earthy,  material  aspect  and  deport 
j  ment ;    the    tout    auanUe    heavy,   bomelj, 
j  rough,  coarse-grained,  and  abominahlj  ill- 
;  dressed.     Ever  since  bis  ancestors,  the  Pui- 
tan  Fathers,  carried  off  the  spirit  and  adven- 
ture and  genius  of  the  nation,  thei 
qualities  have  bad  the  ascendant, — an  aae 
dency  that  grows  with  the  ages, — ao  that  in 
course  of  time  tlie  Englishman  will  be  the 
**  earthiest  creature  on  the  world^s  sarfaee.'* 
And  as  if  this  was  not  enough, — which  would, 
in  fact,  be  endurable  alone, — he  descends  with 
a  heavier  sledge-hammer ;  he  exercisca  him- 
self in  viler  terms  of  disparagement ;  he  in- 
sults with  more  elaborate  and  deliberate  vita- 
peration  the  exterior  of  the  Englishwoman. 
We  use  figuratively  the  expression  to  **  cat 
up  ''  when  we  wuuld  describe  a  mercileaa  on- 
slaught :  but  this  man.  when  be  cuts  ap  the 
British  ftrmalo.  means  what  he  says.     It  irka 
him  to  see  her  with  whole  skin  and  bonea 
compact ;    he  owns  that  he  cannot  oontenn 
plate,  without  sanguinary  ideas  and  horrible 
suggestions  of  hit  fancy,  the  calm,  weigh^ 
face  and  form  of  an  English  dowager.     Even 
when  he  would  be  civil,  or,  at  least,  free  from 
extremes,  he  is  full  of  offensive  phraaes,  es- 
piTfsive    of   vnwieldinesB,   homclinesB,  and 
large  physical  endowments.    The  white  akin 
has  a  heavy  substratum  of  clay  beneath.    The 
English  girl  is  comely  rather  than  pretty,  and 
her  rv^ecs  arc  too  damask.     Even  if  a  Tkdel 
in  her  yi>uth.  she  develops  too  surelj  into  a 
peony.     The  charms  of  the  humbler  daaa  aia 
few  indc«>d,  and  the  **  female  Bnll,''aa  it  ii 
elegantly  put,  though  not  ill-suited  to  John 
.  Bull  himw'lf.  <xmios  hclow  him  in  all  phTri* 
I  cal  advantAgv'S.     N«^w.  when  we  read  all  thia. 
j  wo  arp  at  first  of  CKnirse  indignant ;  bat  be* 
I  iHHith   all   is  a  oxmitoiouf^neNt — an  awkwaid 
!  i>MiSiMousnow— thnt  whilo  we  would  stand  np 
for  English  Uniuty  asa  n.iti.^nal  quality,  which 
wr  have  a  just  tx^hx  to  assert.  Uxaoee  it  haa 
hithorlo  Uvn  prvUy  invariably  granted,  wa 
have  iMThAjxi  t{«kon  it  m^^re  on  fiiith  than  «a 
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knew  we  had  till  we  come  to  face  tlic  matter. 
If  every  man,  or  the  majority  of  men,  in  New 
York  or  Boston  are  tall  and  well- formed, 
intelligent  and  Bpiritual-looking ;  if  every 
yuunfc  woman  there  ib  beautiful,  and  every 
middle-aged  and  old  one  retains  unmistaka- 
ble traces  of  that  beauty,  in  an  ethereal  cast 
of  features,  we  own  we  must  give  it  up. 
Truth  to  tell,  we  do  not  very  oflen  see  an  ab- 
solutely beautiful  woman — not  many  men  of 
the  Antinous  type.  We  may  walk  through 
long  streets  and  busy  thoroughfares,  and,  es- 
pecially if  the  wind  be  at  east,  be  forced  to 
admit  that  a  cold,  unexcited  crowd,  intent  on 
homely  cares,  has,  just  on  the  surface  of  it, 
not  much  beauty  to  boast  of.  We  arc 
ashamed  to  say  as  much  ;  but  we  have  just 
been  commending  Mr.  Hawthorne's  honesty 
when  he  speaks  of  what  he  sees,  and  we  would 
not  come  short  of  it.  And  yet  we  shall  find 
we  have  seen  in  the  human'  forms  and  faces 
our  eyes  have  rested  on,  in  the  impressions 
they  have  lefk  on  us,  an  idea  of  beauty.  We 
know  from  them,  as  a  whole,  what  man  and 
woman  ought  to  look  like,  and  how  the  nobler 
nature  should  show  itself  through  feature  and 
expression,  and  we  firmly  believe  that  no 
other  country  will  furnish  us  with  a  higher 
idea — not  only  in  its  higher  ranks,  but  taking 
the  people  through — of  what  beauty  is  in 
form,  color,  and  expression,  in  the  perfect 
type.  We  have  no  desire  to  avenge  ourselves 
on  American  writers  by  a  retort.  Strangers 
in  America  are  very  ready  to  allow  beauty  to 
American  women,  though  its  duration,  from 
all  accounts,  is  even  more  sbort-lived  than 
the  Old  World  has  always  owned  it  to  bo  ; 
but  we  still  believe  that  we  have  glimpses  of 
a  nobler  beauty  here,  from  effects  we  catch 
and  pat  together— seen  in  less  regular  feat- 
ures perhaps  than  are  common  in  ^w  Eng- 
land, but  related  to  some  grander,  more  ex- 
pressive, form  of  grace.  And  we  may  also 
daim  the  possession  among  ourselves  of  a 
higher  perfection  of  form  and  absolute  beauty, 
for — and  here  comes  that  conclusion  which 
contradicts  Mr.  Ilawthome^s  first  impressions 
— he  himself  allows  it  us.  It  was  in  England 
he  saw  that  <*  young  lady  in  white,"  of  such 
•upereminence  of  beauty  that  he  hardly 
thought  there  exiated  such  **outside  a  picture^ 
frame  or  the  covers  of  a  romance  " — an  appa- 
rition distinct  and  singular,  but  which  ful- 
filled his  ideas  of  the  perfect  woman.  While, 
to  descend  from  these  romantic  heights,  on 


the  same  occasion ,  which  occurs  at  thq  end 
of  the  second  volume,  he  attributes  to  our 
man-kind  a  certain  something — an  air,  a 
manner,  a  distinction,  a  sign  of  dominant  race 
and  noble  progenitors — which  he  had  not  met 
with  in  his  own  country,  and  evidently  has 
not  much  expectation  of  ever  meeting.  Let 
us  give  a  few  of  these  retractations  : — 

**  Be  that  as  it  miglit,  while  straying  hither 
and  thither,  through  those  crowded  apart- 
ments, I  saw  much  reason  for  modifying  cer- 
tain heterodox  opinions  wliich  I  had  imhil»ed 
in  my  transatlantic  newness  and  rawne^,  aH 
regarded  the  delicate  character  and  frequent 
occurrence  of  English  beauty.  To  state  the 
entire  truth  (being  at  this  period  some  years 
old  in  English  life),  my  taste,  I  fear,  had 
long  stnee  begun  to  be  deteriorated  by  ac- 
quaintance witli  other  models  of  feminine 
loveliness  than  it  was  my  happiness  to  know 
in  America.  I  often  found,  or  seemed  to 
find,  if  I  may  dare  to  confess  it,  in  the  per- 
sons of  such  of  my  dear  countrywomen  as  I 
now  occasionally  met,  a  certain  meagreness 
(Heaven  forbid  that  I  should  call  it  scrawni- 
nesa!),  a  deficiency  of  physical  development, 
a  scantiness,  so  to  speak,  in  the  pattern  of 
their  material  make,  a  paleness  of  complex- 
ion, a  thinness  of  vofce, — all  of  which  char- 
acteristics, nevertheless,  only  made  me  resolve 
so  much  the  more  steadily  to  uphold  these 
fair  creatures  as  angels,  because  I  was  some- 
times driven  to  a  half-acknowledgment  that 
the  Enirlish  ladies,  looked  at  from  a  lower 
point  of  view,  were,  perhaps,  a  little  finer 
animals  than  they." — **  Our  Old  Home,"  vol. 
ii.  p.  280. 

While  of  the  men,  who  at  first  gave  him 
the  impression  of  a  heavy,  homely  people, — 
not,  indeed,  repulsive,  but  in  whom  it  re- 
quired more  familiarity  with  the  national 
character  than  he  then  possessed  always  to 
detect  the  good  breeding  of  a  gentleman,  with 
whose  animal  bulk  he  complacently  contrasted 
American  paleness  and  leanness  of  flesh. — he 
now  writes : — 

'  *  I  state  these  results  of  my  earliest  glimpses 
at  Englishmen,  not  for  what  they  are  worth, 
but  l^cause  I  ultimately  gave  them  up  as 
worth  little  or  nothing.  In  course  of  time  I 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  Englishmen,  of 
all  ages,  are  rather  good-looking  people,  dres9 
in  admirable  taste  from  their  own  point  of 
view,  and,  under  a  surface  never  silken  to  the 
touch,  have  a  refinement  of  manners  too  thor- 
ough and  genuine  to  be  thought  of  as  a  sepa- 
rate endowment ;  that  in  to  say,  if  the  individ- 
ual himself  be  a  man  of  station,  and  has  bad 
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a  {gentleman  for  his  father  and  grandfather. 
The  sturdy  Anglo-Saxon  nature  does  not  re- 
fine itself  short  of  the  third  generation.'* — 
Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  257. 

Of  clowns,  male  and  female,  perhaps  we 
have  not  to  record  sueh  a  change  of  feeling, 
except  where  he  notes  a  sort  of  **  witchery,** 
*'  a  robe  of  simple  beauty  and  suitable  be- 
^havior  in  some  of  the  younger  women  among 
the  poor  and  low-born,  a  manner  with  its  own 
proper  grace,  neither  affected  nor  imitative 
of  something  higher,"  which  he  believes  to 
be  vanishing  out  of  tho  earth  altogether, 
and  which  he  deems  impossible  in  America, 
where  all,  from  the  **  upper-tendom  to  the 
kennel,"  aim  at  the  same  standard. 

We  ought,  perhaps,  to  apologize  forgiving 
60  much  space  in  these  pages  to  the  suJyect  of 
mere  personal  good  looks  or  otherwise.  There 
are  persons,  perhaps,  who  could  regard  Mr. 
Hawthorne  with  precisely  tlic  same  degree  of 
favor,  whether  he  appreciates  or  disparages, 
extols  or  maligns  us  in  these  immaterial  par- 
ticulars ;  but  he  himself  is  not  one  of  this 
complexion.  What  he  thinks  of  one  outside, 
with  his  aesthetic  leanings,  determines  every- 
thing else.  When  he  thinks  us  plain,  mot- 
tled, and  bull)ons,  so  are  our  natures  and  our 
institutions  in  his  eyes ;  when  his  eyes  take 
a  fairer,  less  prejudice<l  survey,  his  judgment 
is  simultaneously  at  w^ork  rectifying  his  mis- 
takes. We  consider  that  by  beginning  in 
this  order  we  attain  to  tlie  truest  understand- 
ing of  our  mutual  position-;  for  Mr.  Haw- 
thorne is  one  of  those  lovers  of  the  lieautiful 
w^ho  naturally  begin  from  the  outside  of 
things,  and  thence  make  their  way  to  lieart 
and  kernel,  if  they  ever  make  way  to  them. 
And,  indeed,  this  is  the  plan  unavoidable  to 
a  traveller  who  comes  to  judge  for  himself. 

Among  the  one-eyed  men  wb  have  said  that 
Mr.  Hawthorne  does  ni)t  class  himself,  nor 
does  he  deserve  to  be  so  classed.  Those 
qualities  of  the  fancy  and  imagination  which 
have  made  his  reputation,  and  on  which  the 
interest  of  what  he  says  mainly  depends,  are 
in  him  strangely  crosse^l  by  a  spirit  of  disbe- 
lief and  mistrust.  He  is  aware  of  this  in  a 
degree,  and  alludes  complacently  to  the  '*  one 
little  gniin  of  hard  New  England  sense,  oddly 
enough  thrown  in  among  tlu5  flimsier  com- 
position of  his  character."  The  effect  of  this 
one  little  grain  upon  his  other  qualities  is 
not  always  felicitous.  We  IkjHcvo  it  to  l)e, 
as  he  says,  the  national  character  acting  upon 


the  individual  character ;  and  that  had-  be 
been  English-born,  he  would   haFe  allowed 
himself  more  rein  ;  as  it  is  he  is  always  pull- 
ing himself  up,  and  is  never  really  carried 
away  or  fairly  possessed  by  his  own  senti- 
ment of  enthusiasm.     His  plan  uniformly  is 
to  express  frankly  and  simply  what  he  feels, 
as  an  observer,  unprejudiced  and  open  to  all 
natui-al   impressions  and  influences,  and  be 
will  finish  his  picture  in  this  spirit.     Bat 
then   always  interposes  the  American,  the 
New  Englander,  the  Northerner,  to  undo  and 
defeat  iis  effect  upon  the  reader.     We  see 
that  he  has,  after  all,  only  half  felt,  or  mo- 
mentarily felt,  what  he  has  eloquently  de- 
scribed.    Perhaps  education  makers  this  teth- 
ered appreciation  all. that  is  possible  ;  a  rest- 
less ann lysis  of  every  sensation  may  induce 
the  same  habit  in  all  minds  that  indulge  in  it. 
Certain  it  is  that  Mr.  Hawthone*8  enthusir 
asm,  though  very  expressive  and  not  hard  to 
evoke,  and  bestowed  on  worthy  objects,  stops 
short  of  effects.     Thus  nothing  can  bo  more 
satisfactory  than   the  impression  an  English 
cathedral  makes  on  him.     Wo  take    him    to 
our  heart  in  cordial  sympathy  as  he  records 
the  effect  produced  by  that  of  Lichfield,  the 
firet  1m5  had  seen.     **  To  my  uninstruct^d  vi- 
sion, it  seemed  the  object  best  worth  looking 
at  in  the  whole  world,**  which  is  clearly  the 
impression  a  noble  cathedral  ought  to  make 
on  inexperienced  eyes.     Itought  to  overpower 
with  a  weight  of  undistinguishablc  awe  and 
admiration,  and  this  Mr.  Hawthorne  very 
well  expresses.     But  these  effects   have  not 
their  legitimate  influence  upon   him.     The 
whole  man  is  not  carried  away ;  his  fancy, 
not  his   heart,   is  warmed,  and  he   finds  a 
pleasure  in  disenchanting  both  himself  and 
his  reader.     We  find  the  religiousness  and 
the  use  ot  our  great  churches  have  never  got 
hold  of  him  ;  he  is  too  busy  analyzing  sensa- 
tions and  using  both  his  eyes  to  take  them  in. 
Tiiis   we  mention  as  a  characterlBtic,   and 
often  a  provoking  and  disappointing  one. 
There  would  be  more  power  in  his  writings 
if  his  imagination  took  undisputed  possession, 
though,  after  all,  we  gain  by  this  insight  into 
what  we  fully  believe  to  be  a  necessary  char- 
acteristic of  new  nations — nations,  we  moan, 
whatever  their  race,  which  grow  up  withoat  a 
material  antiquity  alxjut  them.     Thei'e  is,  no 
doubt,  in  our  author  a  great  yearning  after 
these  anti({uities  ;  they  affect  his  sensibilities 
so  keenly,  and  raise  such  demonstration  and 
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naturalcxcitcment,  that  he  conceitedly  enougl I  |  live  play  a  great  part  in  making;  us  English- 
believes  himself  and  his  countrymen  alone  i  men,  while  the  want  of  this  sobering  and 
properly  interested  and  alone  worthy  to  look  yet  stimulating  influence  has  jiot  a  little  to 
on  them.  While  he  pictures  himself  engrossed,  do  with  American  character.  Sometimes  Mr. 
given  up  to  the  subtle  poetical  influences  of  the  ;  Hawthorne  ^hows  this  very  frankly,  as  in  the 
occasion,  or  in  the  next  stage,  noting  sensa- 1  following  reflections  on  the  old  yew- tree  in 
tions,  we  use  the  building  for  the  purpose  for  Whitnash  churchyard,  where  he  evidently 
which  it  was  designed,  walk  into  the  church,  has  taken  pains  to  express  national  senti- 
or  under  the  arch,  or  past  the  gate,  and  make  I  ment : — 
no  Bign.    Thus  steaming  by  the  Tower  and       ..  j  ^^^^.^^^  ^^^.f  ;„  ^^.^  ^j^^  ^^^  ^g^^ 


Traitor's  Gate,  he  writes, —  I 


to  hit  upon  some  characteristic  feature,  or 


**  Passing  it  many  times,  I  never  observed  '  a^*n»Wage  of  features,  that  shall  convey  to 
that  anybody  glanced  at  this  shadowy  and  f.^^  ^S*^^'^.  the  influence  of  hoar  antiquity, 
ominous  trap-loor  save  myself.  It  is  well  ^V"^^"/"?  '"^  \^u  ^'''^.V'l  ^^7^}^^^^^  ^  ^  ?> 
that  Americk  exists,  if  it  were  only  that  her  V^^**  /^^'  '\>"  *^^«  ^^^  English  -scenes.  It 
vagrant  children  maybe  impressed  and  af-  »«  ^^^^7  ^  American  who  can  feel  it;  and 
fected  by  the  historical  monuments  of  Eng>  even  he  begins  to  find  himself  growing  in- 
land,  in  a  degree  of  which  the  native  inhabi-  1  ^n8{ble  to  its  effect  after  a  long  residence  m 
tants  are  evidently  incapable.  There  matters  '  S^n"*^' .  ^"^.Tu^'n  ^"^^  ^"^-.u '^  "'''^  ^  *^® 
are  too  familiar,  too  rckl,  and  too  hopelessly  P^^  P''"?*7\'^  \^''".'  y^^/'t*^  ^^^T./r?."^ 
built  in  amongst  and  mixed  up  with  the  com-  tionjjo  think  that  this,  little  church  of  Whit- 
mon  olijeots  and  affairs  of  life,  to  be  easily  "^J'*  '  ,"°i.^K  ^.  '>  ..^^^"'^  ^^^  ^^^  *««« 
susceptible  of  imaginative  coloring  in  their  ""P^^  u^  ^^^1'''^''' ^'^^r'-^^^}^^  S""*^  °'^^; 
minds  ;  and  even  their  poete  and  romancers  "'^l^-fH*''?^  ^''^^^  Wicklifle's  days  and 
feel  it  a  toil  and  almost  a  delusion  to  extract  \  J^^^  }^  }P''^''^  ««  f^?  ^  °^^„,'°  B^^^^J 
poetic  material  out  of  what  seems  embodied  J^^7  ^^''^^>  ?^  ^^^^  Ci-omwell  s  troopers 
poetry  itself  to  an  American.  An  English- '  ^^^®  ^?[  '!^®  «^"®  "^?  «^.  ^^^  same  gar- 
San  cares  nothing  about  the  Tower,  which  to  ,  g^^i^  *^^^\^?  ""P"^  grinning  in  your  face.' 
us.  is  a  haunted  c^istle  in  dreamland.  That  I  ^»  *^^'  ^'^^  *^®  immemorial  yew-tree ;  you 
honest  and  excellent  gentleman,  the  late  Mr.  ^  »ts  great  roots  grasping  hold  of  the  earth 
G.  P.  R.  James  (whose  mechanical  ability,  ^'^^K^^^^'f.^?'^^*' <^l^°g^"5  «>  »*»^>1^  ^haj 
one  might  have  supposed,  would  nourish  it^  I  ^^  ^^^l"'  ?^  ^'^^  ^  wrencH  them  awav;  and 
ielf  by  devouring  e?ery  old  stone  of  such  a  I  ,^^  ^*°S  ^^^  ^"^  *^®  ^^^  '^®'  y<^"  ^^^^  ^^^ 
rtnicture),  once  Sssured  me  that  he  had  never  I  "'o  °»ore  os  if  a  contemporary  witness  were 
in  his  life  set  eyes  upon  the  Tower,  though  for  *^"*°?  ^P"  ^^  *^®  *^'°S«  that  have  been.  It 
ears  an  historic  novelist  in  London. "-Ibid.    *»??  l>ved_  among  men,  and  been  a  familiar 


years  an  historic  novelist  in  London." — Ibid, 
vol.  ii.  p.  145 


object  to  them,  and  seen  them  brought  to  be 
christened  and  married  and  buried  in  the 
neighboring  church  and  churchyard,  thi-ough 


If  Mr.  G.  P.  R.  James  were  not  for  once         ,  _  -  ^ 

romancing  in  real  earnest,  this  may  pass  for ,  ^  "'^"^  centuries,  that  it  knows  all  about 

a  trait  of  individual,  but  not  of  EngUs^^^^^  \  ^lii^nirp^V -^^^^^^^^  knol'l! 


aoter.     The  Tower  is  an   established  lion. 


edge. 


Of  course  Mr.  Hawthorne's  observation  tells       *«  And  afler  all,  what  a  weary  life  it  must 

nothing  except   that  people   in   a  crowded  liave  been  for  the  old  tree  !     Tedious  bevond 

steamer  are  intent  on  making  their  way,  full  imagination  !     Such,  I  think,  is  the  final  im- 

ef  the  bustle  and  business  of  life.     It  was  pression  on  the  mind  of  an  American  visitor; 

his  business  to  look  for  objects  of  interest.  ^^^°^'«^^^j«*^V^^fif  *^L°g  ?"^^^^ 

o..,,          J     1 4         1-           i              r   ^  "^-'"^  begins  to  yield  to  his  Western  love  of 

Still,  no  doubt,  as  lions,  strangers  feel  our  change,  and  he  becomes  sensible  of  the  heavy 

antiquities  more  than  we  who  live  amongst  air  of  a  spot  where  the  forefathers  and  fore- 

them  can  do  ;  but  this  does  not  prevent  our  cnothers  have  grown  up  together,  intermar- 

being   infinitely  more   really   influenced   by  ried,  and  died,  through  a  long  succession  of 

thetn,  and  loving  them  with  a  more  filial  re-  'i^es,  without  any  intermixture  of  new  ele- 

gard.     It  would  be  unreal  and  sentimental  to  ^Qcnts,  till  family  features  and  character  are 

be  always  showing  external  impressionable-  fH  run  in  the  same  inevitable  mould      Life 

«..— .  f«l«,i.«f  o^  «-f 1*   -  ^k  f  «      r     r  '*•  ^"ere  fossilized  in  its  greenest  leaf.   .  .  . 

ness;  for  what  so  natural  as  that  our  forefa-   i>„fK«,  i.k«.»  -.  ^i i.        ^c  i       •  u 

.  t     \  ,  .          1^      1 ,  .        ...    1^     .       „     ^  ivather  than  such  monotony  of  sluggish  ages, 

tEers  labors  should  be  still  about  us  /    But  bitering  on  a  village  green,  toiling  in  hefed- 

any  one  wno  reads  Mr.   llawthome's  book  itary  fields,  listening  to  the  parson's  drone, 
will  feel  that  the  antiquities  among  which  we]  lengthened  through  centuries  in  the  gray 
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Norman  church,  let  us  welcome  whatever 
change  may  c<jmc, — change  of  place,  social 
cuBtoms,  p)litical  institutions,  modes  of  wor- 
ship,— trusting  that  if  all  present  things 
shall  vanish,  they  will  but  make  room  for 
better  systems,  and  for  a  higher  type  of  man 
to  clothe  his  life  in  them,  and  to  ning  them 
off  in  turn. 

•*  Nevertheless,  while  the  American  will- 
ingly accepts  growth  and  change  as  the  law 
of  his  own  national  and  private  existence,  he 
has  a  singular  tenderness  for  the  stone-en- 
crusted institutions  of  the  mother-country. 
The  reason  may  be  (though  I  should  prefer  a 
more  generous  explanation)  that  he  recog- 
nizes the  tendency  of  these  hardened  forms  to 
stiffen  the  joints  and  fetter  the  ankles  in  the 
race  and  rivalry  of  improvement.  I  hated  to 
see  so  much  as  a  twig  of  ivy  wrenched  away 
firom  an  old  wall  in  England." — Ibid.  vol.  i. 
p.  91. 

Thus  the  American  only  values  oar  antiq- 
uities on  his  own  account,  while  they  are  nov- 
elties to  him,  while  they  minister  to  his  love 
of  change  ;  and  he  esteems  reverence  for  them 
as  a  token  of  bondage.  We  need  not,  there- 
fore, further  dispute  as  to  degrees  of  appre- 
ciation. We  must  not,  however,  take  any- 
thing that  Mr.  Hawthorne  says  too  literally. 
lie  often  does  justice  to  English  feelings  on 
points  which  bear  upon  this  question.  Thus, 
in  a  pleasant  passage  on  English  footpaths, 
he  shows  the  privileges  which  association — 
tending  to  make  vested  rights  inalienable — 
confers  on  a  people ;  and  as  he  follows  the 
shaded,  retired,  but  emphatically  public  path 
(of  older  tenure  than  the  highway),  cannot 
but  favorably  contrast  our  customs  with  those 
of  his  own  country,  where  the  farmer  would 
certainly  obliterate  any  such  by-way  with 
his  potatoes  and  Indian  corn,  knowing  noth- 
ing of  the  ^^  sacredness  that  springs  up  on 
English  soil  along  the  well-deGned  footpaths 
of  centuries :  "  adding  regretfully,  **  Old  as- 
sociations arc  sure  to  be  fragrant  herbs  in 
English  nostrils ;  we  pull  them  up  as  weeds." 
After,  as  we  have  seen,  showing  up  American 
sentiment  as  disguised  selfishness,  he  elsewhere 
reverses  his  line  and  represents  mere  blind 
cupidity  as  the  working  of  true  feeling  ;  so 
that  he  would  have  us  l)elievo  thnt  the  way 
the  ignorant  folks  of  his  own  country  have, 
of  laying  claim  to  English  estates  on  the  most 
weak  and  silly  pretences,  is  but  a  sign  of  their 
lingering  yearning  after  the  land  of  their 
forefathers ;  actually  deducing  from  this  pro- 
pensity a  proof  of  our  own  mismanagement  in 


having  let  a  people  slip  whose 
are  even  now  entangled  with  oar  own.  Msoy 
claims  of  this  sort  came  to  his  kiKywledge  ia 
his  capacity  of  consul  at  Liverpool  9-— one  of 
which  was  made  by  two  countrywomen*  who 
professed  to  want  only  a  vast  estate  in  Cheib> 
ire,  but  whom  he,  upon  his  honor,  imagiiiBd 
to  have  an  ultimate  eye  upon  the  BritNh 
Crown.  It  is  noteworthy,  by  the  way,  thst 
when  his  countrywomen  came  to  plague  him, 
Mr.  Hawthorne  is  not  more  civil  to  their  per> 
sonal  attractions  than  we  find  him  iowaid 
our  own  ladies;  and  the -women  who  waot 
him  to  get  them  English  estates  by  Tirtueof 
great  bundles  of  documents,  are  dcecribed  •§ 
of  "  sour  aspect,  exceedingly  homely,  bat  yet 
decidedly  New  Englandish  in  figure  and  rnsn* 
ners :  "  while  the  men  bent  on  similar  de* 
signs  on  his  peace  were  not  at  all  more  wel* 
come  to  him  for  being  embodiments  of  their 
national  characteristics,  tones,  sentiments, 
and  behavior,  figure  and  cast  of  counts- 
nance,  all  chiselled  in  sharper  angles  than  al 
home  he  had  ever  imagined  Yankees  to  be. 

In  spite  of  Mr.  Hawthomo*s  patriotisoa, 
there  is  no  doubt  a  good  deal  in  England  that 
suits  him  better  than  his  own  land  of  tiansi- 
tion  and  progress ;  and  we  read  with  pleas- 
ure and  interest  the  impressions  our  scenes  of 
highest  finish,  cultivation,  and  achievement 
make  upon  him.  His  is  a  temperament  ver^ 
capable  of  enjoyment,  and  he  candidly  admits 
that  he  finds  in  England  very  much  to  enjoj. 
It  adds  a  touch  to  our  own  appreciation  as 
he  makes  us  realize  how  absolutely  singular 
and  literally  isolated  our  distinctive  English 
beauties  are.  And,  first  to  s()eak  of-  our 
weather,  the  skies  under  which  these  good 
things  are  to  be  felt  and  seen  ;  he  begins  by 
the  usual  sneers  on  this  subject,  our  winds, 
fogs,  rain,  and  damp,  the  barometer  never 
pointing  at  fair,  and  so  on.  But  it  is  the 
case  here  as  elsewhere :  we  can  at  least  show 
the  best  models.  And  here,  too,  as  elsewhere, 
Mr.  Hawthorne  thinks  he  has  to  show  ut 
wherein  we  are  fortunate,  and  to  put  us  in 
the  way  of  valuing  our  privileges : — 

**  One  chief  condition  of  my  enjoyment  was 
the  weather.  Italy  has  nothing  like  it,  nor 
America.  There  never  was  such  weather  ex- 
cept in  England,  where,  in  requital  of  a  vast 
amount  of  horrible  east  wind  between  Feb- 
I  ruary  and  June,  and  a  brown  October  and 
j  black  November,  and  a  wet,  chill,  sunless 
winter,  there  are  a  few  weeks  of  incomparable 
summer,  scattered  through  July  and  Augoife 
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and  the  earlier  portion  of  September,  small 
in  quantity,  but  exquisite  enough  to  atone 
for  tlie  whole  yearns  atmospherical  delinquen- 
cies. After  all,  the  prevalent  sombreness 
may  have  brought  out  those  sunny  intervals 
in  such  high  relief  that  I  see  them  in  my 
recollection  brighter  than  they  really  were  : 
a  little  light  makes  a  gloir  for  people  who  live 
habitually  in  a  gray  gloom.  The  English, 
however,  do  not  seem  to  know  how  enjoyable 
the  momentary  cleams  of  their  summer  are : 
they  call  it  broiling  weather,  and  hurry  to 
the  sea-side  with  red,  perspiring  faces,  in  a 
state  of  combustion  ana  deliquescence  ;  and 
I  have  oWrved  that  even  their  cattle  have 
similar  susceptibilities,  seeking  the  deepest 
shade,  or  standing  mid-leg  deep  in  pools  and 
streams  to  cool  themselves,  at  temperatures 
which  our  own  cows  would  deem  little  more 
than  barely  comfortable.  To  myself,  after 
the  summer  heats  of  my  native  land  had 
somewhat  effervesced  out  of  my  blood  and 
memory,  it  was  the  weather  of  paradise  it- 
self, it  might  be  a  little  too  warm  ;  but  it 
was  that  modest  an(i  inestimable  supcrabun^ 
pance  which  constitutes  a  bounty  of  Provi- 
dence, instead  of  just  a  niggardly  enough." — 
Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  88. 

Nor  does  he  tire  of  the  theme : — 

**  It  was  again  a  delightful  day ;  and,  in 
truth,  every  day  of  late  had  been  so  pleasant 
that  it  seemed  as  if  each  must  be  the  very 
last  of  such  perfect  weather;  and  yet  the 
long  succession  had  given  us  confidence  in  as 
many  more  to  come.  The  climate  of  England 
has  Dccn  shamefully  maligned.  Its  sulkiness 
and  asperities  are  not  nearly  so  offensive  as 
Englishmen  tell  us  (their  climate  being  the 
only  attribute  of  their  country  which  they 
never  overvalue) ,  and  the  really  good  summer 
weather  is  the  very  kindest  and  sweetest  that 
the  world  knows.   — Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  20. 

And  he  enlarges  on  the  length  of  these 
beautiful  days,  a  feature  which  must,  indeed, 
be  delightful,  with  a  new  charm  to  those  who 
have  not  before  experienced  this  duration  of 
what  is  so  enjoyable : — 

**  For  each   day   seemed  endless,  though 
never  wearisome.     As  far  as  your  actual  ex- 
perience   is  concerned,  the  English  summer 
day  has   positively  no  beginning  and  no  end. 
When  you  awake,  at  any  reasonable  hour, 
the  sun  is  already  shining  through  the  cur-  j 
tains;  you  live  through  unnumbered  hours 
of  Sabbath  ouictude  with  a  calm  variety  of 
incident  softly  etched   upon   their  tranquil' 
lapse ;  and  at  length  ^ou  become  conscious  ; 
that  it  is  bedtime  again,  while  there  is  still 
enough  daylight  in  the  sky  to  make  the  pages ; 
of  your  book  distinctly  legible.    Night,  if  i 
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there  be  any  such  season,  hangs  down  a  trans- 
parent veil,  through  which  the  bygone  day 
beholds  its  successor ;  or  not  quite  true  of 
tlic  latitude  of  London,  it  may  be  soberly  af- 
firmed of  the  more  northern  parts  of  the  isl-  ' 
and,  that  To-morrow  is  l)orn  Inifore  its  Yes- 
terday is  dead.  They  exist  together  in  the 
golden  twilight,  where  the  decrepit  old  day 
dimly  discerns  the  face  of  the  ominous  infant ; 
and  you,  thoueh  a  mere  mortal,  may  simul- 
taneously touch  them  both  with  one  finger  of 
recollection  and  another  of  prophecy. '^ — Ibid, 
vol.  ii.  p.  88. 

Nor  is  he  less  lavish  of  his  praise  of  the 
scenes  our  English  summer  days  revealed  to 
him : — 

*^  Positively,  the  garden  of  Eden  cannot 
have  been  more  beautiful  than  this  private 

garden  of  Blenheim.  It  contains  three  bun- 
red  acres ;  and,  by  the  artful  circumlocution 
of  the  paths  and  the  undulations  and  the  skil- 
fully interposed  clumps  of  trees,  is  made  to 
appear  limitless.  The  sylvan  delights  of  a 
whole  country  are  compressed  into  this  space, 
as  whole  fields  of  Persian  roses  go  to  the  con- 
coction of  an  ounce  of  precious  attar.  The 
world  within  that  garden-fence  is  not  the  same 
weary,  dusty  world  with  which  we  outside 
mortals  are  conversant ;  it  is  a  finer,  lovelier, 
more  harmonious  Nature ;  and  the  Great 
Mother  lends  herself  kindly  to  the  gardener's 
will,  knowing  that  he  will  make  evident  tho 
half-obliterated  traits  of  her  pristine  and  ideal 
beauty,  and  allow  her  to  taJcc  all  the  credit 
and  praise  to  herself.  I  doubt  whether  there 
is  ever  any  winter  within  that  precinct, — any 
clouds  except  the  fleecy  ones  of  summer. 
The  sunshine  that  I  saw  there  rests  upon  my 
recollection  of  it  as  if  it  were  eternal.  The 
lawns  and  glades  are  like  the  memory  of 
places  wiiere  one  has  wandered  when  first  in 
love."— Ibid.  ii.  p.  17. 

And  the  same  charm  hangs  about  our  he- 
reditary mansions  as  something  perfectly  dis- 
tinct and  unattainable  elsewhere.  lie  writes, 
after  a  visit  to  Nuneham  Courtney  : — 

**  As  we  "here  cross  a  private  threshold,  it 
is  not  allowable  to  pursue  my  feeble  narrative 
of  this  delightful  day  vfith  the  same  freedom 
as  heretofore ;  so,  perhaps,  I  may  as  well 
bring  it  to  a  close.  1  may  mention,  however, 
that  I  saw  a  library, — a  fine,  laree  apartment, 
hung  around  with  portraits  of  literary  men, 
principally  of  the  last  century,  most  of  whom 
were  lamiliar  gu^ts  of  the  llarcourts.  The 
house  itself  is  about  eigbty  years  old,  and  is 
built  in  th^  classic  style,  as  if  the  family  had 
becn'anxious  to  diverge  as  far  as  possible  from 
the  Gothic  picturesqueness  of  their  old  abode 
at  Stanton  Haroourt.    The  grounds  were  laid 
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out,  in  fact,  by  Capability  Brown,  and  seemed 
to  Die  even  mure  beautiful  than  those  of  Blen- 
heim .  Mnnon ,  the  poet,  a  friend  of  the  house, 
gave  the  design  of  a  portion  of  the  garden. 
Of  the  whole  place  I  will  not  be  niggardly  of 
my  rude  transatlantic  praise,  but  bo  lK)ld  to 
say  that  it  appeared  to  me  as  perfect  as  any- 
thing earthly  can  be,  utterly  and  entirely 
finished,  and  as  if  the  years  and  generations 
had  done  all  that  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the 
succcpsive  owners  could  contrive  for  a  spot 
they  dearly  loved.  Such  homes  as  Nuneham 
(.'ourtney  are  among  the  splendid  results  of 
long  hereditary  possession  ;  and  we  republi- 
aiDS,  whose  households  melt  away  like  new- 
fallen  snow  in  a  spring  morning,  must  con- 
tent ourselves  with  our  many  counter-balanr 
cing  advautnges ;  for  this  one,  so  apparently 
desirable  to  the  far-projecting  selfishness  of 
our  nature,  wo  are  certain  never  to  attain. 

**  It  must  not  be  supposed,  nevertheless, 
that  Nuneham  Courtney  is  one  of  the  great 
show-places  of  England.  It  is  merely  a  fair 
specimen  of  the  better  class  of  country-seats, 
and  has  a  hundred  rivals,  and  many  superi- 
oi-s,  in  the  features  of  beauty,  and  expansive, 
manifold,  redundant  comfort,  which  most  im- 
pressed me.  A  moderate  man  might  be  con- 
tent with  siich  a  home,  that  is  all." — Ibid, 
vol.  ii.  p.  40. 

Nor  are  the  gifts  and  benignant  influences 
of  a  long  maturing  civilization  confined  to  the 
aristocracy.  Mr.  Hawthorne  is  willing  to 
allow  that  the  English  people  to  its  lowest 
grades  have  their  share  in  them..  From  a 
villa  in  Blackheath,  lent  by  an  English  friend, 
he  had  constant  opportunities  of  observing 
the  English  people,  and  sometimes  the  Eng- 
lish populace,  in  their  own  domain  of  Green- 
wich Park.  We  have  an  account  of  Green- 
wich Fair,  of  which  he  witnessed  the  last 
celebration.  It  was,  no  doubt,  a  scene  which 
we  should  not  have  chosen  a  refined  and  dis- 
cerning traveller  to  witness,  being  as  repug- 
nant to  British  right  feeling  as  to  his  own, 
or  it  would  not  have  been  the  last.  But  he 
describes  the  Park  under  fairer  aspects,  and 
speculates  on  our  peculiarities  with  a  min- 
gled cynicism  and  tenderness,  which  has,  at 
least,  the  merit  of  bringing  an  observer's  real 
state  of  mind  before  us.  There  are  occasions 
when,  to  a  thoughtful,  imaginative  American, 
our  English  ways  may  very  well  setjm  linked 
with  the  antique  times,  so  different  are  we  of 
the  Old  World  from  them  of  the  New — so  wide 
the  separation  which  our  association  with  the 
past  must  sometimes  create.  The  allusions 
to  Arcadia  from  the  author  of  **  Transforma- 


tion '*  are  not  wholly  satire'.  He  has  a  habit 
of  tracing  back  all  the  gambols  of  unrestrained 
animal  spirits  to  the  primitive  ages,  before 
the  weight  of  thought  and  speculation  had 
settled  on  mankind. 

It  added  a  point  to  his  reflections,  and 
gave  them  a  dignity,  that  they  were  made  .in 
what  he  calls  the  centre  of  time  and  space— 
the  neighborhood  of  the  Observatory  : — 

*'  There  are  lovelier  parks  than  this  in  the 
neigh borhdbd  of  London,  richer  scenes  of 
greensward  and  cultivated  trees^  and  Ken- 
sington, especially,  on  a  summer  afternoon, 
has  seemed  to  me  as  delightful  as  any  plaoe 
can  or  ought  to  be,  in  a  world  which,  soma 
time  or  other,  we  must  quit.  But  Green* 
wich,  too,  is  beautiful,— ^a  spot  where  the  art 
of  man  has  conspired  with  nature,  as  if  be  and 
the  great  Mother  had  taken  counsel  together 
how  to  make  a  pleasant  scene,  and  the  longer 
liver  of  the  two  had  faithfully  carried  out 
their  aiutual  design.  It  has  likewise  an  ad- 
ditional charm  of  its  own  ;  because,  to  oil 
appearance,  it  is-  the  people^s  property  and 
playground  in  a  much  more  genuine  way  than 
the  aristocratic  resorts  in  closer  vicinity  to 
the  metropolis.  It  aflbrds  one  of  the  instances 
in  which  the  monarch's  property  is  actually 
the  people-8  and  shows  how  much  more  nat- 
ural is  their  relation  to  the  sovereign  than  lo 
the  nobility,  which  pretends  to  hold  the  in- 
tervening space  between  the  two :  for  a  no- 
bleman makes  a  paradise  only  for  himself, 
and  fills  it  with  his  own  pomp  and  pride; 
whereas  the  people  are,  sooner  or. later,' the 
legitimate  inheritors  of  whatever  beauty  kin^ 
and  queens  create, — as  now  of  Greenwich 
Park.  On  Sundays,  when  the  sun  shone, 
and  even  on  thosb  grim  and  sombre  days  when, 
if  it  do  not  actually  rain,  the  English  persist 
in  calling  it  fine  weather,  it  was,  too,  good 
to  see  how  sturdily  the  plebeians  trod  under 
their  own  oaks,  and  what  fulness  of  simple 
enjoyment  they  evidently  found  there.  Tbey 
were  the  people,  not  the  populace, — speci- 
mens of  a  class  whose  Sunday  clothes  are  a 
distinct  kind  of  garb  from  their  weok-daj 
ones ;  and  this  in  England  implies  wholesome 
habits  of  life,  dally  thrift,  and  a  rank  abOTe 
the  lowest.  I  longed  to  bo  acquainted  with 
them,  in  order  to  investigate  what  manner  of 
folks  they  were,  what  sort  of  households  thej 
kept,  their  politics,  their  religion,  their  tastes,  • 
and  whether  thev  were  as  narrow-minded  as 
their  betters.  There  can  be  very  little  doubt 
of  it,  an  Englishman  is  English,  in  whatever 
rank  of  life,  though  no  mor&  intensely  so,  1 
should  imagine,  as  ai^  artisan  or  petty  shop* 
keeper,  than  as  a  member  of  Parliament. 

**  The  English  character,  as  I  conceive  it^ 
is  by  no  means  a  very  lofty  one ;  they  i 
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to  have  a  greafdcal  of  earth  and  grimy  duet 
clinging  about  them,  as  was  probably  the 
case  with  the  stalwart  and  quarrelsome  peo- 
ple who  sprouted  up  out  of  the  soil  after 
Cadmus  had  sown  the  dragon ^s  teeth.  And 
yd,  though  the  individual  Englishman  is 
sometimes  preternatural ly  disagreeable,  an 
observer  standing  aloof  has  a  sense  of  natural 
kindness  toward  them  in  the  lump.  They 
'  adhere  closer  to  the  original  simplicity  in 
which  mankind  was  created  than  we  our- 
selves do.  They  love,  quarrel,  laugh,  cry, 
and  turn  their  actual  selves  inside  out,  with 
greater  freedom  than  any  class  of  Americans 
would  consider  decorous.  It  was  often  so 
With  these  holiday  folks  in  Greenwich  Park  ; 
and,  ridiculous  as  it  may  sound,  I  fancy  my- 
self to  have  caught  very  satisfactory  glimpses 
of  arcadian  life  among  the  Cockneys  there, 
hardly  beyond  the  sound  of  Bow  ifcl Is,  pic- 
nicking on  the  grass,  uncouthly  gambolling 
on  the  broad  slopes,  or  straying  in  motley 
groups  or  by  single  pairs  of  love-making 
yotiths  and  maidens  along  the  sun-streaked 
avenue." — Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  98. 

We  are  glad  to  find  him  owning  London  as 
the  capital  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  which 
we  take  to  be  admitted  when  he  says,  **  the 
world  has.nothing  better  to  show,"  and  that 
whatever  we  fail  to  find  of  intellectual  or 
merely  material  good  in  London,  wo  may  as 
well  **  content  ourselves  to  seek  that  unat- 
tainable thing  no  farther  on  this  earth." 
What  Frenchman  or  what  Italian,  or  even 
what  German,  would  say  this? — 

**  I  already  knew  London  well — that  is  to 
Bay,  I  had  long  ago  satisfied  (as  far  as  it  was 
capable  of  satisfaction)  that  mysterious  yearn- 
ing,— the  magnetism  of  millions  of  hearts  op- 
erating upon  one, — which  impels  every  man's 
individuality  to  mingle  itself  Vith  the  im- 
inensest  mass  of  human  life  within  its  scope. 
Day  after  day,  at  an  early  period,  I  had  trod- 
den the  thronged  thoroughfares,  the  broad, 
lonely  squares,  the  lanes,  the  alleys,  and 
strange  labyrinthine  courts ;  the  parks,  the 
garden  and  enclosures  of  ancient  studious  so- 
cieties, so  retired  and  silent  amid  the  city  up- 
roar, the  markets,  the  foggy  streets  along  the 
riverside,  the  bridges,  —  F  had  sought  all 
parts  of  the  metropolis,  in  short,  with  an 
unweariable  and  inuiscriminating  curiosity, 
until  few  of  the  native  inhabitants,  I  fancy, 
had  turned  so  many  of  its  comers  as  myself. 
These  aimless  wanderings  (in  which  my 
chief  parpoee  and  achievement  was  to  lose  my 
way,  and  so  to  fin^  it  more  surely)  had 
brought  mo  at  one  time  or  another  to  the , 
flight  and  actual  presence  of  all  the  renowned  ' 
localities  that  I  had  read  about,  and  that  had  ' 
made  London  the  dream-city  of  my  youth. ! 


I  had  found  it  better  than  my  dream,  for 
there  is  nothing  else  in  life  comparable  (in 
that  species  of  enjoyment  I  mean)  to  the  thick, 
heavy,  oppressive,  sombre  delight  which  an 
American  is  sensible  of,  hardly  knowing 
whether  to  call  it  a  pleasure  or  a  pain,  in  the 
atmosphere  of  London.  The  result  was,  that 
I  acquired  a  home-feeling  there,  us  nowhere 
else  in  the  world,  though  afterward  I  came 
to  have  a  somewhat  similar  sentiment  in  re- 
gard to  Rome  ;  and,  as  long  as  either  of  those 
two  great  cities  shall  exist,  the  cities  of  the 
Past  and  of  the  Present,  a  man's  native  soil 
may  crumble  beneath  his  feet  without  leaving 
him  altogether  homeless  upon  earth." — Ibid, 
vol.  ii.  p.  81. 

It  is  pleasant  to  follow  oar  author  in  his 
tender  appreciation  of  what  is  again  a  pecul- 
iarly English  characteristic, — the  soft  antique 
mossiness,  the  garment  of  minute  greenery 
with  which  Nature  clothes  every  scene  where 
she  may  have  her  sway.  We  should  send 
them  photographs,  he  says,  of  the  trunks  of 
old  trees,  the  tangled  products  of  a  hedge,  or 
a  square  foot  of  old  wall  with  its  lichens, 
tufts  of  grass,  little  twigs  of  ivy,  and  branches 
of  fern.  Their  dry  climate  and  hot  suns 
keep  such  fences  bare  and  unsympathizing  to 
the  end  of  time,  so  that  this  universal  cover- 
ing is  altogether  a  new  idea  of  finish  and 
snugness.  Our  parasites,  too,  charm  him. 
The  term  ought  not  here  to  imply  any  re- 
proach, **  which  it  would  be  unkind  to  be- 
stow on  the  beautiful,  the  affectionate  rela- 
tionship which  exists  in  England  between  one 
order  of  plants  and  another. "  Nature  clearly 
manages  these  things  differently  in  America, 
— in  the  North  leaving  things  bare,  as  it 
would  seem ;  and  in  the  Southern  regions 
developing  in  the  inferior  plant  a  horrible 
selfishness.  We  find  in  Mr.  Bates's  book  on 
the  Amazons  a  curious  confirmation  of  this 
view,  where  he  quotes  a  similar  testimony  to 
the  amiable  character  of  European  vegeta- 
bles: — 

**  A  German  traveller,  Burmeister,  has  said 
that  the  contemplation  of  a  Brazilian  forest 
produced  in  him  a  painful  impression,  on  ac- 
count of  the  vegetation  displaying  a  spirit  of 
restless  selfishness,  eager  emulation,  and  craft- 
iness. He  thought  the  softness,  earnestness, 
and  repose  of  European  woodland  scenery 
were  far  more  pleasing,  and  that  these  formed 
one  of  the  causes  of  the  superior  moral  char- 
acter of  European  nations. 

'*  In  these  tropical  forests  each  plant  and 
tree  seems  to  be  striving  to  outvie  its  fellow, 
struggling  upward  toward  light  and  air, — 
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branch  and  leaf  and  stem, — ^regardless  of  its 
neighbors.  Parasitic  plants  are  seen  fasten- 
ing with  firm  grip  on  others,  making  use  of 
them  with  reckless  indifference  as  instruments 
for  their  own  advancement.  '  Live  and  let 
live '  is  clearly  not  the  maxim  taught  in  these 
wildernesses.^' — '*  Bates's  Naturalist  on  the 
Amazons,"  vol.  i.  p.  53. 

The  wildest  things  in  England,  says  our 
author,  are  more  than  half  tame :  even  our 
trees  have  nothing  wild  about  them ;  they 
are  never  ragged,  but  grow  with  a  decorous 
restraint,  and,  as  it  were,  with  a  sense  of  be- 
having themselves.  If  American  trees  had 
fair  play,  he  believes  they  would  be  the  more 
picturesque  of  the  two,  standing  less  in  awe  of 
man.  He  is  positively  disrespectful  to  the 
British  oak  :  looking  at  it  with  jaundiced  and 
patriotic  prejudice,  he  compares  it  to  a  gigan- 
tic cauliflower.  Still,  ais  a  whole,  our  wood- 
land scenery  has  its  due  influence,  and  stirs 
sympathies  of  kindred,  as  do  all  our  more  di- 
rectly human  monuments,  if  they  are  old 
enough  to  be  the  work  of  his  ancestors  as 
well  as  ours.  Mr.  Hawthorne  disavows  all 
knowledge  of  Gothic  architecture ;  but  he  ex- 
presses extremely  well  the  effect  it  produces 
on  an  excitable  imagination,  perhaps  all  the 
better  for  a  freedom  from  technical  terms : — 

**  A  Gothic  cathedral  is  surely  the  most 
wonderful  work  which  mortal  man  has  yet 
acliieved, — so  vast,  so  intricate,  and  so  pro-  | 
foundly  simple,  with  such  strange,  delightful,  I 
rccctjfics  in  its  grand  figure,  so  difficult  to  I 
comprehend  in  one  idea,  and  yet  all  so  con-  ' 
sonant,  that  it  ultimately  draws  the  beholder  : 
and  his  universe  into  its  harmony.     It  is  the 
onlv  thing  in  the   world  that  is  vast  enough  ' 
and  rich  enough.  ' 

**  Not  that  I  felt,  or  was  worthy  to  feel,  an  ' 
unmingled  enjoyment  in  gazing  at  this  won- 1 
der.  I  could  not  elevate  myselt  to  its  spirit-  | 
uaL  height  any  more  than  I  could  have  climbed  ; 
from  the  ground  to  the  summit  of  one  of  its  , 
pinnacles.  Ascending  but  a  little  way,  1 1 
continually  fell  back  and  lay  in  a  kind  of  do-  I 
spair,  conscious  that  a  flood  of  uncompre-  | 
hendcd  beauty  was  pouring  down  upon  me,  | 
of  which  I  could  appropriate  only  the  minut-  ! 
est  portion.  After  a  nundred  years,  incal- 1 
culably  as  my  higher  sympathies  might  be  | 
invigorated  by  so  divine  an  employment,  1 1 
should  still  be  a  gazer  from  below  and  at  an 
awful  distance,  as  yet  remotely  excluded  from  i 
the  interior  mystery.  But  it  was  something ' 
gained  even  to  have  that  painful  sense  of: 
my  own  limitations  and  that  half-smothered 
yearning  to  soar  beyond  them.  The  cathe- 
dral showed  me  how  earthy  I  was,  but  yet 


whispered  deeply  of  immortality.  Aflcr  all, 
this  was  probably  the  best  lesson  that  it  could 
bestow ;  and  taking  it  as  thoroughly  us  poi- 
sible  home  to  my  heart,  I  was  &in  to  be  con- 
tent. If  the  truth  must  be  told,  mj  ill- 
trained  enthusiasm  soon  flagged,  and  I  begu 
to  lose  the  vision  of  a  spiritual  or  ideal  edi- 
fice behind  the  time-worn  and  weather-stained 
front  of  the  actual  structure." — **  Our  Old 
Home,"  vol.  i.  p.  203. 

This  weather-stained  front  at  Lichfield  is 
not  really  **  time-worn,"  but  we  can  ▼ay 
well  excuse  a  stranger  for  not  detecting  the 
sham.  His  remarks  on  Lincoln  Minster  we 
in  the  same  enthusiastic  spirit,  and  veiy 
pleasant  to  read ;  and  to  Westminster  Ahlwj 
he  devotes  a  chapter  which  does  credit  to  both 
taste  and  heart.  He  rejoices  to  see  it  is 
*<  consummate  repair,  and  to  trace  thecsfe 
bestowed  in  its  preservation ;  '^  and  he  te- 
cepts  it — building,  monuments,  history — u 
a  whole  which  he  would  not  have  altered. 
Intelligent  strangers  are,  indeed,  certain  Iq 
take  a  lenient  view  of  even  the  worst  mistakes 
in  taste,  so  long  as  they  tell  a  tale  and  add 
detail  to  a  great  idea.  After  allowing  hiB- 
sclf  to  smile  at  some  perpetratioi;^  old  sad 
new,  which  the  warmest  English  patriotian 
will  excuse,  he  says, — 

'*  Nevertheless,  these  grotesqu? earrings  of 
marble,  that  break  out  in  dingy  white  blotches 
on  the  old  freestone  of  the  interior  walls,  havv 
come  there  by  as  natural  a  process  as  might 
cause  mosses  and  ivy  to  cluster  about  the  exter- 
nal edifice ;  for  they  are  the  historical  and  bio- 
graphical record  of  each  successive  age,  writ- 
ten with  its  own  hand,  all  the  truer  for  the 
inevitable  mistakes,  and  none  the  less  solemn 
for  the  occasional  absurdity." — Ibid.  vol.  ii. 
p.  1G5. 

When  Mr.  Hawthorne  took  the  notes  lioai 
which  these  volumes  are  compiled,  he  intended 
to  incorporate  them  into  a  romance,  after  the 
plan  of  **  Transformation,"  which  our  read- 
ers probably  know  as  an  excellent  guide-book 
to  Rome,  as  well  as  an  ingenious  and  prettily 
executed  piece  of  fancy ;  but,  among  the  many 
good  schemes  put  an  end  to  by  his  country's 
civil  war,  he  gives  us  to  understand  that  this 
was  one.  He  therefore  put  his  material  to- 
gether in  its  present  form,  being,  as  he  frankly 
says,  guided  in  his  selection  by  what  he  found 
best  expressed  and  readiest  to  his  hands.  The 
readers  of  ^*  Transformation  "  will  know  the 
kind  of  religion  to  be  expected  from  its  an- 
ther in  this  contribution  to  **  aesthetic  iiteni- 
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ture,"  as  he  terms  it.  He  is  a  warm  admirer 
of  everything  beautiful  in  itself,  or  suggestive 
of  beautiful  ideas  ;  be  is  eclectic,  and  objects 
to  no  compound  of  opposing  systems  which 
embraces  the  attractive  features  of  each,  how- 
erer  heterogeneous  and  contradictory  the  pre- 
tended union ;  and,  especially,  he  likes  to  see 
women  moved  to  these  combinations  of  differ- 
ent religious  systems  by  an  unreasoning  faith, 
which  appropriates  every  practice  or  observ- 
ance which  pleases  the  taste  or  feelings  of 
the  moment  regardless  of  its  congruity  or 
otherwise  with  what  was  previously  and  con- 
currently held  as  truth.  Thus  his  Hilda,  who 
represents  the  advanced  thought  and  intellect 
of  American  womanhood,  goes  to  confession, 
and  feeds  the  lamp  of  the  Virgin  for  many 
months  together,  with  religious  regularity, 
and  remains  a  stout  Puritan  through  it  all : 
the  romancer's  tone  seeming  to  vary  and  al- 
ternate between  Why  should  we  believe  any- 
thing? and  Why  should  not  we  believe  every- 
thing ?  This  eclectic  and  speculative  posture 
of  mind  is  never  very  exacting  of  practice  and 
strict  rule ;  and  thus  we  see  that  the  writer 
can  admire  a  great  deal  without  going  fur- 
ther, because  his  critical  tendencies  step  in 
whenever  fine  appreciation  of  the  beautiful 
should  lead  to  some  results.  We  should  not 
make  these  comments  but  that  Mr.  Hawthorne 
Is  careful  to  let  us  know  that,  much  as  he  ad- 
mired and  reverenced  our  cathedrals,  he  found 
it  did  not  suit  his  temperament  to  put  them 
to  their  legitimate  use ;  or  rather,  that  he 
eoald  always  put  them  to  a  better  purpose 
than  that  which  our  services  supply.  Wo 
are  sorry  to  say  that  he  has  never  anything 
eivil  to  say  of  our  preachers ;  indeed,  he  con- 
siders  it  an  act  of  presumption  for  any  one  to 
preach  in  Westminster  Abbey,  to  be  punished 
OD  his  part  by  a  careful  and  deliberate  with- 
drawal of  his  attention.  Nor  do  we  gather 
that  our  services  pleased  him  much  better : 
and  this  not  from  any  Puritan  leanings, 
which  certainly  were  not  inspired  at  Salem, 
•*  the  frosen  purgatory  of  his  childhood ;  " 
for  be  alludes  with  a  shudder  to  **  the  severe 
and  sunless  rerocmbranoe  of  the  Sabbaths  of 
ehildbood,'*  and  the  long  sermons  which  he 
bad  then  to  listen  to,  or  rather  to  sit  under. 
People  who  cast  off  the  form  of  the  religion 
of  their  childhood  are  too  apt  to  renounce  all 
Ibrras  as  binding  on  themselves  individually. 
Mr.  Hawthorne  is  never  irreverent,  and  oflen 
talks  leligionsly,  hot  his  tooe  is  that  of  a 
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looker-on,  not  of  one  himself  personally  con- 
cerned. Ho  hovers  about  our  sanctuaries, 
and  feels  their  influence,  and  personates  the 
swallow  and  the  sparrow  of  sacred  song,  where 
he  envies  the  jackdaws  their  airy  haunts 
among  pinnacles  and  buttresses;  but  to  go 
to  church,  after  the  pattern  of  ordinary 
Christians,  he  owns  to  be  beyond  him  : — 

**  Occasionally,  I  tried  to  take  out  the 
long-hoarded  sting  of  these  compunctious 
smarts,  by  attending  divine  service  in  the  open 
air.  On  a  cart  ou titide  of  the  Park  wall  (and , 
if  I  mistake  not,  at  two  or  three  comers  and 
secluded  spots  within  the  Park  itself)  a  Meth- 
odist preacher  uplifts  his  voice,  and  speedily 
gathers  a  congregation,  his  zeal  for  whose 
welfare  impels  the  good  man  to  such  earnest 
vociferation  and  toilsome  gesture  that  his 
perspiring  face  is  quickly  in  a  stew.  .  .  . 
If  I  smile  at  him,  be  it  understood  it  is  not 
in  scorn ;  he  performs  his  sacred  office  more 
acceptably  than  many  a  prelate.  .  .  •  The 
miscellaneous  oongrcgation  listen  with  every 
appearance  of  heartfelt  interest ;  and,  for  my 
own  part,  I  must  frankly  acknowledge  that  I 
never  found  it  possible  to  give  five  minutes' 
attention  to  any  other  English  preaching ;  so 
cold  and  commonplace  are  the  homilies  that 
pass  for  such  under  the  aged  roofs  of  churches; 
and  as  for  cathedrals,  the  sermon  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly diminutive  and  unimportant  part 
of  the  religious  services — if,  indeed,  it  be  con- 
sidered a  part — among  the  pompous  ceremo- 
nies, the  intonations,  the  resounding  and  lofty 
strains  of  the  choristers." — Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p. 
101. 

Such  passages  as  these  have  their  use.  As 
for  his  preference  for  the  Mcthodist*s  per- 
spiring effusions,  his  commendation  is  prob- 
ably owing  to  the  sense  of  patronage  and  to 
the  power  of  escape  at  any  moment,  that  fa- 
cility of  getting  away,  and  lounging  off,  that 
easy  attention  while  standing,  which  at  onoe 
make  out-of-door  preaching  popular,  and^n- 
erally  valueless  to  the  listener.  But  the  les- 
son we  derive  from  Mr.  Hawthorne's  contrast 
between  the  out-door  and  the  authorized 
preacher,  and  the  lino  of  his  preference,  is, 
that  the  fastidiously  refined,  the  professed 
judges  and  critics,— those  bugbears  to  the 
preacher, — must  never  be  considered  or  al- 
lowed to  weigh  one  moment  on  the  freedom 
of  pen  or  tongue.  At  best,  they  are  the 
most  hopeless  of  a  congregation  ;  and  if  they 
are  to  be  won  at  all,  it  is  by  dinregarding 
them,  and  forgetting  their  possible  presence. 
There  is  a  perveisity  in  superfine  people  which 
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makes  them  often  prefer  those  who  boldly  or 
ignorantlj  act  in  defiance  of  every  rule,  to 
such  as  respect  proprieties,  without  attaining 
to  absolute  elegance  and  finish.  *  Our  own 
taste,  and  not  the  supposed  refinement  of 
other  people,  should  be  the  one  and  only 
arbiter  of  style,  and  by  this  means  a  greater 
ardor  and  force  of  manner  may  be 'sustained 
than  is  possible  to  one  afraid,  or  too  conscious, 
of  his  hearers,  as  preachers  to  cultivated  con- 
gregations are  so  often  tempted  to  be.  Not 
that  Mr.  Hawthorne  notes  in  the  manner  of 
our  clergy  any  consciousness  of  the  failings 
he  sees  in  them  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  man- 
ifest a  sclf-apsertion  to  which  he  is  evidently 
not  accustomed  ;  and  bespeaks  of  their  **  be- 
ing assured  of  their  position,  as  clergymen  of 
the  Established  Church  invariably  are.''  It 
must  console  us  that  Mr.  Hawthorne  did  not 
find  the  services  of  the  Kirk  during  his  tour 
in  Scotland  any  more  congenial  than  our  own, 
or  more  successful  in  receiving  his  attention. 
He  thus  congratulates  himself  on  having  been 
saved  an  infliction  which  would  certainly  have 
been  severe  * — 

**  The  next  forenoon  my  companion  put  me 
to  shame  by  attending  church,  after  vainly 
exhorting  me  to  do  the  like ;  and  it  being  Sac- 
rament Sunday,  and  my  poor  friend  being 
wedged  into  the  further  end  of  a  closely-filled 
pew,  he  was  forced  to  stay  through  the  preach- 
ing of  four  several  sermons,  and  came  back 
perfectly  exhausted  and  desperate." — Ibid, 
vol.  i.  p.  57. 

We  said  at  starting  that  our  author  was 
soon  disenchanted.  So  soon  as  our  churches 
and  cathedrals  were  removed  from  dreamland, 
and  applied  to  a  definite  purpose,  the  charm 
lost  efiect ;  and  no  doubt  the  shock,  when- 
ever imagination  has  to  give  way  to  reality, 
is  apt  to  be  great.  We  have  thought  it  good 
to.  note  these  changes  whether  Mr.  Hawthorne 
praises  or  blames  us,  and  the  sum  and  con- 
clusion ought  to  make  us  satisfied  with  our 
place  in  the  world.  He,  at  any  rate,  agrees 
with  the  second  Charles's  decision,  that  Eng- 
land is  the  best  country  for  a  gentleman  to 
live  in.  Even  in  physical  comforts,  he  gives 
us  the  palm  :  he  yraises  our  beef,  our  ale — 
even  our  dinners,  where  pains  are  lavished 
upon  them.  America  could  not  supply  the 
President's  table  with  such  mutton-chope  as 
were  served  up  to  him  at  Uttoxeter,  in  a 
dinner  charged  eighteenpcnce.  Even  our 
flowers  have  a  grace  and  a  ricboess  of  color 
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;  to  which  he  is  not  accustomed  ;  butperbapB 
I  here  his  commendation  ends ;  for,  passing 
from  (lowers  to  fruit,  he  ridicolcs  our  sour  . 
plums  and  abortive  pears  and  apples,  and 
declares  he  has  never  eaten  an  English  fruit 
raised  in  the  open  air  that  could  compare  in 
flavor  with  a  Yankee  turnip.  And  this  Botire 
we  write  with  a  certain  consciousness  andie* 
grct,  for  it  sometimes  seems  to  ourselves  thst 
our  apples  and  pears  are. deteriorating,  and 
that  some  of  the  more  exquisite  kinds  sre 
disappearing  from  our  orchards. 

The  conclusions  of  traveUers  must  <^pend 
mainly  on  what  they  lay  themselFes  out  to 
see.  Thus,  M.  Esquiros,  taking  our  fortunate 
geological  formations  as  his  guide,  passsi 
from  one  scene  of  industry  and  prosperity  to 
another,  and  then  from  one  scene  of  natural 
amusement  to  another,  and,  seeing  the  cream 
of  all,  draws  a  flattering  picture,  satisfying 
to  our  self-love.  M.  Kohl,  in  like  manner, 
comes  to 'be  pleased,  and  is  pleased  accord- 
ingly. He  is  even  struck  with  the  grace  and 
dignity  of  manners  of  our  maid-servants,  and 
draws  favorable  conclusions  from  them  of  the 
class  to  which  they  belong.  Mr.  Ilawtbome, 
too,  gives  our  bright  side,  Uut  with  a  jealousy, 
and  perhaps  also  an  insight,  which  foreigners 
can  scarcely  have.  For  Americans  ore  not 
foreigners,  and  have  none  of  the  easy  candor 
of  mere  acquaintances.  They  are  jealous 
relatives :  they,  perhaps,  know  us  l>etter  from 
sharing  family  peculiarities,  but  they  own 
even  our  good  points  with  a  cavilling  grudg- 
ing and  half-grasping  spirit,  as  though  our 
good  things  were  more  theirs  than  ours. 
Thus,  whatever  belonged  to  our  joint  ances- 
tors excites  Mr.  Hawthorne's  sentiment  and 
kindlier  emotions :  our  subsequent  use  of 
these  possessions,  and  our  own  growth  sinoa 
the  separation,  he  regards  with  now  and  tbon 
a  captious  ingenuity  of  fault-finding.  For 
instance,  he  is  so  determined  that  all  English- 
men shall  have  suffered  for  the  absence  of 
their  fiery  element  that  he  decides  on  his  own 
arbitrary  judgment  what  are  our  present  char- 
acteristics, and  nobody,  however  purely  Brit- 
ish in  descent  and  training,  is  an  Englishman 
who  detracts  from  his  standard,  which  is  a 
very  simple  way  of  proving  his  point.  It  has 
suited  very  well  with  the  temper  we  indicate, 
that  he  should  have  penetrated  to  our  dis- 
sights  and  degradations,  and  made  his  way  to 
purlieus  of  vice  and  vrretchedness,  which  aro, 
no  doubt,  a  grievous  blot  and  reproach,  but 
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which  we  have  little  doubt  may  exist  in  equal 
force  in  New  York  or  Boston,  for  anything  Mr. 
Hawthorne  knows,  because  he  could  not  there 
take  pains  to  ascertain  their  existence.  We 
are  not  complaining  :  wo  do  DOt  desire  dis- 
creditable secrets.  Let  who  will  know  them  ; 
bat  we  tliink  we  detect  in  Mr.  Ilawthorne's 
style  the  tone  of  a  man  unused  to  such  inves- 
tigations, lie  professes  no  active  philan- 
thropy or  readiness  of  resource,  and  when  he 
sees  dirt  and  squalor  in  absolute,  undisputed 
ascendency,  can  only  propose  another  Deluge 
as  a  remedy.  Ilowever,  one  reason  for  our 
supremacy  in  these  evils  we  see  to  be  just : — 

"  The  dirt  of  a  poverty-stricken  English 
street  is  a  monstrosity  unknown  on  our  side 
the  Atlantic.  It  reigns  supreme  within  its 
own  limits,  and  is  inconceivable  everywhere 
beyond  them .  We  enjoy  the  great  advantage 
that  the  brightness  and  dryness  of  our  atmos- 
phere keep  everything  cleaii  that  the  sun 
shines  upon,  converting  the  larger  portion 
of  our  impurities  into  transitory  dust,  which 
the  next  wind  can  sweep  away,  in  contrast 
with  the  damp,  adhesive  grime  that  incorpo- 
rates itself  with  all  surfaces  (unless  continu- 
ally and  painfully  cleansed)  in  the  chill  inoist- 
ure  of  tne  English  air.  .  .  It  is  beyond  the 
resources  of  wealth  to  keep  the  smut  away 
from  its  premises  or  its  own  fingers*  ends ; 
and  as  for  Poverty,  it  surrenders  itself  to  the 
dark  influence  without  a  struggle.  Along 
with  disastrous ciroumstanoes,  pinching  need, 
adversity  so  lengthened  out  as  to  constitute 
the  rule  of  life,  there  oomes  a  certain  chill 
deprccision  of  the  spirits,  which  seems  espe- 
cially to  shudder  at  oold  water.  In  view  of  so 
wretched  a  state  of  things,  we  accept  the  an- 
cient Deluge,  not  merely  as  an  insulated 
phenomenon,  but  as  a  periodical  necessity, 
snd  acknowledge  that  nothing  less  than  a 
general  washing-daj  could  suffice  to  cleanse 
toe  slovenly  Old  World  of  its  moral  and  ma- 
terial dirt."— Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  186. 

Then  follow  gin-shops,  pawnbrokers*  estab- 
Ikbments,  and  the  sordid,  unwholesome  shops 
of  the  destitute,  and  scenes  of  low  life  in  the 
streets,  given  by  one  to  whom  such  scenes 
fsame  as  more  absolutely  a  feature  of  the 
Old  World  than  some  of  oqc  travellers  in  New 
England  would  be  willing  to  allow.  Still,  it 
is  well  to  learn  and  ponder  over  the  impres- 
sion the  abject  life  that  haunts  so  many  a 
locslitj  in  London  and  our  great  cities  makes 
upon  a  siranger,  and  the  sinking  heart  it 
brings.  After  hinting  at  the  miserable  lodg- 
ing in  garrets  and  oeUiusof  this  popolatioD, 
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and  the  swarms  of  children  that  people  the 
j  streets,  we  read, — 

I     '*It  might  almost  make  a  man  doubt  the 
I  existence  of  his  own  soul  to  observe  how  Na- 
j  ture  has  flung  these  little  wretches  into  the 
street,  and  left  them  there,  so  evidently  re- 
!  gardiiig  them  as  nothing  worth,  and  how  all 
I  mankind  acquiesce  in  the  great  Mother's  es- 
I  timate  of  her  ofii^pring.      For,  if  they  are  to 
have  no  immortality,  what  superior  claim  can 
I  assert  for  mine?    And  how  difficult  to  be- 
lieve that  anything  so  precious  as  a  germ  of 
immortal  growth  can  have  been  buri(3  under 
this  dirt-heap — plunged  into  this  cesspool  of 
misery  and  vice  !     As  often  as  I  lx.'held  the 
I  scene,  it  afiected  me  with  surprise  and  loath- 
,  some  interest  much  resembling,  though  in  a 
I  far  intenser  degree,  the  feeling  with  which, 
,  when  a  boy,  I  use^  to  turn  over  a  plank  or  tin 
old  log  that  had  long  lain  on  the  damp  ground, 
and  found  a  vivacious  multitude  of  unclean 
and  devilish-looking   insects  scampering  to 
and  fro  beneath  it,     W ithout  an  infinite  faith, 
there  seemed  as  much  prospect  of  a  blessed 
futurity  for  th^se  hideous  bugs  and  many- 
footed  worms  as  for  those  brethren  of  our  hu- 
manity, and  co-heirs  of  all  our  heavenly  in- 
heritance.    Ah!  what  a  mystery !  " — Ibid, 
vol.  ii.  p.  193. 

This  is  an  expressive  passage :  but  the 
mystery  is  not  confined  to  the  Old  World. 
Wherever  man  collects  in  sufficient  numbers, 
there  is  room  for  the  same  sad  wonder,  the 
same  trial  of  faith.  The  ready  recourse  to 
blows,  the  tendency  to  batter  one  another's 
persons,  which  he  sees  in  these  dismal  re- 

I  gions,  more  especially  in  the  women,  con- 

!  firms  Mr.  Hawthorne's  view  of  a  radical  dif- 
ference between  his  country  and  ours  in  this 
particular.  He  thinks  he  sees  in  the  Eng- 
lish people  an  honest  tendency,  A  case  of 
disagreement,  to  use  their  hands, — a  charge 

I  which,  however  disgraceful  in  some  of  its  re- 
sults, we  are  not  disposed  to  resent,  as  hav- 
ing something  primitive  and  natural  in  it. 

I  We  like  the  morale  of  th^t  people  better 
where  the  women  (supposing  it  to  be  so) 
have  recourse  to  their  hands  when  provoked 
than  another  where  the  men  under  similar 
trials  stick  with  the  bowie-knife  or  shoot  with 
the  pistol,  though  this  argues  a  step  further 
in,  shall  we  say,  civilization,  or  further  from 

I  the  rude  simplicity  of  instinct.  For  no  doubt 
it  is  civilization  which  teaches  us  to  discard 
our  natural  weapons  for  artificial  ones.  Our 
author  confirms  his  riew  by  an  example, 
which  we  adduce  as  a  warning.    Let  the 
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£Dgli8h  ladies  learn   wliat  thcj  can   from 
their  enemies: — 

**  Whoever  has  seen  a  crowd  of  English 
ladies  (for  instance,  at  the  door  of  the  Sistine 
Chapel  in  Uoly  Week)  will  be  satisfied  that 
their  belligerent  propensities  are  kept  in 
abeyance  only  by  a  merciless  Tigor  on  the 
part  of  society.  It  requires  a  vast  deal  of 
refinement  to  spiritualize  their  large  physical 
endowments."— Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  197. 

His  researches  in  this  direction  lead  him  to 
go  over  a  union  workhouse,  in  which  he  does 
justice  to  the  cleanliness  and  general  manage- 
ment. There  the  children,  in  spite  of  the 
care  bestowed  on  them ,  again  painfully  afiect 
bis  sensibilities,  as  workhouse  children,  how- 
ever physically  well-cared  for,  are  very  apt 
to  do.  After  surveying  a  hundred  poor,  dis- 
eased little  wretchi«,  almost  all  foundlings, 
he  owns  that  he  can  only  have  recourse  to 
his  former  suggestion  (being  as  he  owns  un- 
inventivo  of  remedies  for  the  evils  that  force 
themselves  on  his  perception) , — a  new  Deluge. 
If  only  every  one  of  them  could  be  drowned 
to-night  instead  of  being  put  tenderly  to 
bed !  In  connection  with  this  desolate  pic- 
ture of  humanity  is  a  little  scene,  which  we 
give  as  a  specimen  of  our  author's  manner ; 
and  that  no  doubt  would  have  mingled  itself 
in  the  plot  of  the  unwritten  romance  : — 

**  By  and  by,  wo  came  to  the  ward  where 
the  children  were  kept,  and  on  entering  which 
we  saw,  in  the  first  place,  several  unluvclj 
and  unwholesome  little  people,  laxily  playing 
together  in  a  courtyard.  And  here  a  (i«ingulat 
incommodity  befell  one  member  of  otir  pttrty^ 
Among  the  children  was  a  wretc^iod,  p«ib, 
half-torpid  little  thing  (about  six  years  old, 
perhaps,  but  I  know  not  whether  h^y  or  girl) , 
with  a  humor  in  its  eyes  and  face,  which,  tbtf 
governor  said,  whs  the  scurvy,  and  which  ap- 
peared to  bedim  its  powers  of  vision  ;  00  that 
It  toddled  about  gropingly,  as  if  in  quest  of 
it  did  not  precindy  know  what.  This  child 
— this  sickly,  wretched,  humor-eaten  infant, 
the  offspring  of  unspeakable  sin  and  sorrow, 
whom  it  must  have  required  several  genera- 
tions of  guilty  progenitors  to  render  so  pitia- 
ble an  object  as  we  beheld  it — immediately 
took  an  unaccountable  fancy  to  the  gentleman 
just  hinted  at.  It  prowled  about  him  like  a 
pet  kitten,  rubbing  a^inst  his  le^,  follow- 
ing everywhere  at  bis  heels,  pulling  at  his 
coat-tails,  and,  at  lost,  exerting  all  the  speed 
that  its  poor  limbs  were  capable  of,  got  di- 
rectly before  him,  and  held  forth  its  arms, 
mutely  insisting  on  being  taken  up.  It  said 
not  a  word,  being,  perhaps,  under- witted  and 


incapably  of  prattle.  But  it  smiled  up  in  his 
face, — A  sort  of  woful  gleam  was  that  smiSe, 
through  the  sickly  blotches  that  covered  its 
features, — and  found  means  to  exprem  aoeh 
a  perfect  confidence  that  it  was  (l^lng  Co  be 
fondled  and  made  much  of,  that  there  vras  no 
possibility  in  a  human  heart  disappointing  its 
expectation.  It  was  as  if  God  had  promised 
the  poor  child  tl^is  favor  on  behalf  or  that  in- 
dividual, and  he  was  bound  to  fulfil  the  con- 
tract, or  else  no  longer  call  himself  m  maa 
among  men.  Nevertheless,  it  oould  be  no 
easy  tning  for  him  to  do,  he.  being  a  person 
burdened  with  more  than  an  Englishmen's 
customary  reserve, — shy  of  actual  con  taot  with 
human  bleings,  afflicted  with  a  peculiar  dis- 
taste for  whatever  was  ugly,  and,  further- 
more, accustomed  to  that  habit  of  obeenratian 
from  an  insulated  standpoint  which  ia  esid 
(but,  I  hope,  erroneously)  to  have  \h»  ten- 
dency of  putting  ice  into  the  blood. 

*'  80  I  watched  the  struggle  in  his  mind 
with  a  good  deal  of  interest,  and  am  aerioosh 
of  opinion  that  he  did  an  heroic  act,  and  e^ 
fcct^'  more  than  he  dreamed  of  toward  hb 
final  salvation  when  he  took  up  the  loathsome 
child  and  caressed  it  as  tenderly  as  if  be  bad 
been  its  father.  To  be  sure,  we  all  smiled  at 
him  at  the  time,  but,  doubtless,  would  have 
acted  pretty  much  the  same  in  a  similar  etren 
of  circumstances.  The  child,  at  any  rate, 
appeared  to  be  satisfied  with  his  bebaTHMr; 
for,  when  he  had  held  it  a  considerable  time 
and  set  it  down,  it  still  favored  him  with  id 
company,  keeping  fieist  hold  of  his  forefioger 
till  we  reached  the  confines  of  the  plaee. 
And,  on  our  return  through  the  coartjard, 
after  visiting  another  part  of  the  catabltsh- 
ment,  here  again  was  this  little  Wretched- 
ness waiting  fbr  its  victim,  with  a  smile  of 
joyful  and  yet  dull  recognition  aboot  fta 
scabby  mouth  and  its  rheumy  eyes.  No  doubt 
the  child*s  mission  in  reference  to  oar  frieiid 
was  to  remind  him  that  he  was  responsible 
in  his  degree  for  all  the  sufferings  and  ratadr- 
meanors  of  the  world  in  which  he  lived,  and 
was  not  entitled  to  look  upon  a  particle  of 
its  dark  calamity  as  if  it  were  none  of  hia 
concern  :  the  offiipring  of  a  brother *s  loiquitj 
being  his  own  blood-relation,  and  the  guilt 
likewise  a  burden  on  him,  unless  he  expiated 
it  by  better  deeds."— Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  wi. 

All  this  is  very  fairly  to  be  made  oat  of 
the  incident ;  yet  wo  recognize  a  gift  not  la?- 
ishiy  bestowed  upon  men,  in  this  combined 
insight  into  all  there  was  to  see  and  all  there 
was  to  feel. 

The  Americans  have  a  reputation  foramooth, 
fluent  oratory,  and  Mr.  Hawthorne,  in  hia 
remarks,  grants  them,  rather  than  claims  fbr 
them,  this  distinction.    In  contrast  with  hia 
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ooantrjman'H  periods,  bo  is  astonished  at  the  |  Then  follows  more  than  one  amusing  de- 
ragged  and  shapeless  utterances  of  English-  scription  of  the  author^s  own  state  of  mind 
men,  but  does  not  seem  to  care  much  for  the  |  when  compelled,  as  representative  of  the 
fluency  with  which  he  contrasts  it.    We  can    American  nation,  to  respond  to  some  health 


well  believe  that  the  turbid  oratory  to  which 


their  political  institutions  reduce  them  may    was  oalfed  upon,  in  contempt,  as  he  avers,  of 


be  distasteful  to  a  fastidious  mind,  honestly 
careful  to  express  its  real  sentiments.  With 
ri'gard  to  his  experience  of  our  powers  in  this 
field,  it  is  curious  to  contrast  it  with  that  of 


or  sentiment.    At  the  lord  mayor's  table  he 


solemn  promises  to  be  left  in  peace,  to  ac- 
knowledge a  compliment  to  his  own  literary 
and  commercial  attainments.  Tlie  mode  in 
which  he  received  and  responded  to  the  sum- 


M.  Esquiros,  who  attributes  to  debating-clubs   mons  closes  the  volume  with  startling  and  ef- 


the  gift  of  facile  execution  among  the  Eng- 
litth."  We  side  with  Mr.  Hawthorne.  We 
have  a  few  orators;  but  most  Englishmen 
whose  opinions  are  worth  hearing  have  a 
touch  of  the  roughness  attributed  to  the  na- 
tion : — 


fective  abruptness,  and  is  safe  to  secure  an 
amount  of  sympathy  from  his  English  read- 
ers:— 

**  As  soon  as  the  lord  mavor  be^n  to 
speak,  I  rapped  upon  my  mind,  and  it  gavO 
forth  a  hollow  sound,  being  absolutely  empty 
of  appropriate  ideas.     I  never  thought  of  lifV- 


y  It  IS  inconceivable,  indeed,  what  ragged  ,  ^^-^^  ^  ^j,^  j,  ^^^^^  j  ^%^  j^  ^^ 

and  shapeless  utteran(^  most  Englishmen  are  I  i^f^y^j,^„^i„  tWity  repetitions  from  other 
satisfied  to  give  vent  to,  without  a  tempting  i  jj  ^^^  ^^  aware  that  it  would  not  offer  a 
anything  lite  artistic  shape,  but  clapping  a  ^  ^j^  ,^  suKgestive  point.    In  this  dilemma  I 


patch  here  and  another  there,  and  ultimately 
getting  out  what  they  want  to  soy ,  and  gener- 
ally with  a  result  of  sufficicncjr  of  good  sense, 
but  in  some  such  disorganized  mass,  as  if  they 
had  thrown  it  up  rather  than  spoken  it.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  this  was  almost  as  much  by 
choice  as  necessity.  An  Englishman,  ambi- 
tious of  public  favor,  should  not  be  too  smooth. 
If  an  orator  is  glib,  his  countrymen  distrust 
him.  They  disUke  smartness.  The  stronger 
and  heavier  his  thoughts  the  better,  provided 


uggestive  point, 
tucned  to  one  of  my  three  friends,  a  gentle- 
man whom  I  knew  to  possess  an  enviable  flow 
of  silver  speech,  and  ODtested  him,  by  what- 
ever he  deemed  holiest,  to  give  me  at  least  an 
available  thought  or  two  to  start  with,  and, 
once  afloat,  I  would  trust  to  my  guardian  an- 
eel  for  enabling  me  to  flounder  ashore  again. 
Ue  advised  me  to  begin  with  some  remarks 
complimentary  to  the  lord  mayor,  and  ex- 

Eressive  of  the  hereditary  reverence  in  which 
is  office  was    held  —  at  least,  my  friend 


there  be  an  element  of  c5mmonplace  running  ,  ^^^     .^  ^^^  ^^^j^  ^  j,^  ^^^^  -^    •• 
through  them  ;  and  any  rough  yet  never  vul-   ^.^  xl^Mp  this  little  sugar-plum,  wBethe? 
gar  force  of  expression,  such  as  would  knock        .      .    -'^.  .o..r     .     , 

an  opponent  down  if  it  hit  him,  only  it 
must  not  be  too  persona],  is  altogether  to 
their  taste ;  but  a  studied  neatness  of  lan- 
guage, or  other  such  superficial  graces,  they 
cannot  abide.  ...  On  the  whole,  I  partly 
affree  with  them,  and,  if  I  cared  for  any  oratory 
whatever,  should  be  as  likely  to  applaud  theirs 
M  oar  own.  When  an  English  speaker  sits 
down,  you  feel  that  you  have  been  listening 
to  a  real  man,  and  not  to  an  actor ;  his 
ientiments  have  a  wholesome  earth-smell  in 
them ;  though  veir  likely  this  apparent  nat- 
uralness is  as  much  an  art  as  what  we  expend 
in  rounding  a  sentence  or  elaborating  a  pero- 
ration."—Ibid,  vol.  ii.  p.  208. 

We  are  surprised  at  his  next  observation, 
which  certainly  would  not  answer  to  many  a 
private  experience : — 


quite  the  fact  or  no — vras  held  by  the  descend- 
ants of  the  Puritan  forefathers.  Thence,  if 
I  liked,  getting  flexible  with  the  oil  of  my 
own  eloquence,  I  might  easily  slide  off  into 
the  momentous  subject  of  the  relations  be- 
tween England  and  America,  to  which  his 
lordship  had  made  such  weighty  allusion. 

**  Seizing  this  handful  of  straw  with  a 
death-grip,  and  bidding  my  three  friends 
bury  mo  honorably,  I  got  upon  my  legs  to 
save  both  countries,  or  perish  m  the  attempt. 
The  tables  roared  and  thundered  at  me,  and 
suddenly  were  silent  again.  But  as  I  bavo 
never  happened  to  stand  in  a  position  of 
greater  dignity  and  peril,  I  deem  it  a  strata- 
gem of  sage  policy  here  to  close  these  sketches, 
leaving  myself  still  erect  in  so  heroic  an  atti- 
tude.'»— Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  298. 

We  have  not  dwelt  upon  some  inaccura-^ 

-^  .  J    «.   ^     r  .» .    .      x.i*  .  1    cies,  and  conclusions  with  no  eround  for  them, 

» It  It  one  fljood  effect  of  this  inartificial   .      '  .    xi  x*       ?  •    ^-^-« 

style,  that  nolSd/in  England  seems  to  feel   *^"»^  ^^^  ^^%^  "^^^^  ^^  «>"««;°  ^^^^ 

any  shyness  about  shovelling  the  untrimmed  '  c°"on^  ««^ey  of  a  new  country.    In  every 

and  untrimmable  ideas  out  of  his  mind  for   traveller's  observations,  a  fair  proportion  must 

the  benefit  of  an  audience. — Idem.  |  be  owing  to  the  merest  accident,  or  to  the 
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chance  humor  of  the  relater.  Thus,  we  do 
not  imagine  that  the  next  American  sojourn- 
ing at  Lichfield  will  notice  that  all  the  old 
women  courtesy  to  him,  even  without  hope  of 
that  sixpence  for  which  Mr.  Hawthorne  says 
the  whole  population  of  England  is  craving, 
or  that  he  will  feel  himself  more  stared'at  in 
Uttoxeter  than  it  had  ever  befallen  him  to  be 
before.  There  is  a  chance  of  a  passing  im- 
pression having  truth  in  it ;  and  therefore  it 
is  not  unfair  to  note  it  down,  adding,  as  such 
ventures  do,  go  much  spirit  to  the  narrative. 
Taking  our  own  view  of  Mr.  Hawthome^s 
mprcsslons,  we  can  scarcely  call  ourselves  dis- 
satisfied .  There  are,  do  doubt,  many  unpleas- 
ant things  to  digest  as  we  can  ;  and  ho  often 
talks  of  the  English  people  with  a  positive 
alienation.  But  the  more  these  passages 
evince  an  ineradicable  prejudice,  the  more  the  , 
admissions  of  our  good  points  extracted  from 
his  candor  gain  in  value ;  and  there  are  be- 
sides many  warm  voluntary  testimonies   to 


English  hospitality,  English  integrity,  Ei^ 
lish  friendship,  and  English  feeling,  which 
engage — indeed,  compel— our  kindly  feeling 
toward  our  author.  Yet  we  suspect  be  doei 
not  mean  to  tread  again  on  British  ground : 
this  book  is  a  farewell.  He  dare  not  again 
face  the  ladies ;  and  knowing  it  to  be  hamao 
nature — man's  as  well  as  woman's — to  reCaiD 
satire  and  vituperation  longcr'in  the  memory 
than  the  more  ordinary  language  of  civility 
and  compliment,  he  might  doubt  his  general 
reception  on  a  second  visit.  But  the  work  is, 
as  every  genuine  record  of  impressions  on  im- 
portant subjectK  and  vast  scenes  of  action  most 
be,  a  useful  and  suggestive  book.  It  tells  us 
something  even  of  ourselves,  as  reflected  in  a 
mind  trained  under  influences  opposite  in 
many  respects  to  our  own,  and  it  is  a  valuable 
lesson  in  habits  of  American  thought,  as  ex- 
pressed with  much  versatility  and  many  graces 
of  stylo  by  one  of  New  England's  model 


Plutology;  or,  the  Theory  of  the  Ijfforts  to  Sat- 
isfy Human  WanU:  W.  E.  Heam,  LL.D., 
Professor  of  History  and  Political  Economy  in 
the  University  of  Melbourne.  18C4.  Mac- 
millan  &  Co. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  the  contributions 
which  our  colonies  ore  beginning  to  make.  Not 
long  since  Dr.  Woolley,  of  the  Sydney  University, 
sent  home  a  collection  of  scholarly  essays.  Now 
we  have  a  sound  and  solid  treatise  on  Political 
Economy  from  the  Melbourne  University.  This 
is  not  only  a  well-written  work,  but  seems  to  us 
in  many  respects  in  advance  of  the  treatises  of  the 
day,  including  on  certain  points  even  Mr.  J.  S. 
Mill's  great  work.  The  second  title  exactly  ex- 
presses Dr.  Hcam*s  view  of  economy  as  Ihe  bal- 
ancing of  effort  against  want.  He  begins  with 
a  review  of  the  kinds  and  degrees  of  human  wants, 
a  subject  which  John  Mill  professedly,  but  not 
really,  banishes  from  the  science.  Labor  and  its 
aids — such  as  capital,  invention,  co-operation — 
are  then  considered  in  due  order,  and  he  treats 
with  great  insight  the  general  subject  of  the  or- 
\ganization  of  society.  It  is  carious  that  one  of 
Uie  ablest  theories  of  economy  we  had  previously 
seen — namely,  the  ••  Traite  Th^orique  et  Pra- 
tique," by  MCouroelle  de  Leneuil — was  also  a 
colonial  production,  the  writer  being  a  professor 
in  the  Chilian  University.  Perhaps  there  is 
something  in  the  development  of  a  colony  that 
nourishes  studies  of  the  kind.    But  if  we  com- 


[  pare  the  works  in  question,  the  one  is  strongly 
marked  by  that  ingenuity  and  wildness  which 
can  only  be  dcscribe<l  as  French,  while  the  other, 
though  called  a  theory,  is  yet  distinguished  by 
the  careful  adherence  to  facts.  The  spirits  or 
Descartes  and  Bacon  still  rule  the  two  leadixig 
nations  of  the  world. — Spectator. 


AxovQ  the  most  striking  projects  that  have 
recently  challenged  attention  in  France  is  the 
erection  of  an  English  theatre.  It  is  proposed 
that  a  theatre  of  great  architectural  beauty 
should  be  built  in  Paris,  for  the  peribrmance» 
more  especially,  of  the  masterpieces  of  the  Eng- 
lish drama,  but  also,  at  various  periods  of  the 
year,  of  the  most  effective  plays  in  tlie  Oennaa, 
Italian,  and  Spanish  repertory — all,  of  course, 
by  companies  selected  from  the  various  countries 
named.  The  prospectus  asserts  that  there  is  &ir 
prospect,  in  what  it  terms  the  «•  modem  Baby- 
lon,*' for  the  success  of  such  an  enterprise  ;  and 
reckons  confidently  on  ample  patronage,  from 
the  emperor  downward.  If  the  project  should 
ever  be  realised,  Paris  will  have  one  of  the  most 
magnificent,  luzarious,  and  comfortable  theatres, 
half  play,  half  club  house,  that  the  world  has 
ever  seen.  Up  to  this  moment,  however,  we 
have  only  the  gorgeous  prqject  wherewith  to  be 
dazxled* 
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WAR, 
BT  IflCBOLAS  MIOBBLL. 

O  War,  howe*cr  we  gild  tbee,  foale^t  form 
That  walks  our  beautiful  and  favored  world  ! 
Ay,  blacker  made  for  glory,  that  around  thee 
Darts  brilliant  beams  to  veil  thy  hideousness. 
And  places  on  thy  head  a  crown  that  looks 
Of  laurel  formed  ;  but,  ah  !  of  poison-leaves. 
Weeping  more  venom  than  the  upos-boagh — 
A  funeral  wreath,  and  dabbled  all  with  blood. 

But  thou  must  live,  0  hydra-headed  War  I 
Despite  our  maledictions  ;  Virtue  rears 
The  trenchant  sword  ;  but,  less  than  Hercules, 
She  cannot  lop  thy  hundred  heads  away  ; 
Love  cannot  charm  thee,  deadly  monster.  War, 
To  trance  that  long  endures  ;  calm  Wisdom  fails 
To  smooth  the  horrors  of  thy  stormy  front ; 
And  e'en  Religion  may  not  drive  thee  back 
To  thy  primeval  hell.    While  Crime  stalks  here. 
Thou,  her  grim  oflfspring,  wilt  bo  rampant  too. 
Thou  liv*st  on  human  passions,  hence  thy  ibod. 
Since  passions  still  must  rage,  shall  never  fail : 
So  long  OS  man  doth  scheme  to  rise  o*er  man. 
And  re:$tless  Avarice  grasps  what  is  not  his. 
Thy  reign  will  last,  earth's  fiery  spirits  doomed 
Thy  sport,  thy  victims,  and,  like  Indian  priests. 
Following,   well-pleased,   to  death,   thy  blood- 
stained car. 

The  deadly  struggle  on  that  Southern  plain 
Had  ceased  its  terrors  ;  lines  of  furious  men 
No  longer  clashed   with   lines  ;   the  sword  no 

more 
Hewed  crimson  rents  through  which  men's  souls 

might  pass, 
Before  their  time,  into  eternity. 
No  longer  to  the  shaken,  answering  hills. 
The  fire-mouthed  cannon  roared ;  the  smoke's 

dun  veil. 
Drawn  o'er  the  field  by  Havoc's  joyous  hand. 
To  hide  the  bleeding  hecatombs  of  death. 
Had  melted  off,  like  some  black  nightmare-dream. 
Now  came  the  sight  more  horrible,  more  dread. 
Than  e'en  the  battle's  tumult.     Now  white  Pain 
Lay  writhing  on  the  soil,  where  late  in  pride 
The  victim  struck  for  glory  ;  now  the  groans 
Of  dying  men,  called  heroes,  murmured  low, 
Broken  anon  by  some  sharp,  sudden  shriek 
Of  agony,  no  effort  might  control  ; 
WHh  fruitless  cries  for  help,  and  cries  of  thirst 
From  men  in  bleeding  torture.      Looks  from 

some 
Harrowed  e'en  more  than  sight  of  body's  pang — 
Looks  that  betrayed  the  soul's  intense  despair. 
Hers  mourned  the  stripling,  who  would  never 

now 
The  dear-loved  maiden  to  the  altar  lead  ; 
There  wept  the  son,  who  never  more  should  see 
The  aged  sire,  or  kiss  the  mother's  cheek  ; 
And  there  the  father,  never  more  to  clasp 
The  babes  that  would  be  orphans.     Livid  heaps 
Of  what    that   mom    were    bounding,   joyous 

frames, 
With  hearts  brisk  beating  to  the  voice  of  hope, 
Laj  stark  and  cold — poor  hands  and  icy  brows, 
Dsibbled  with  blood,  and  eyes,  so  glassy-still, 
^lissd  by  the  thought  in  which  the  sufferer  died. 


Thou  moon,  uprising  with  calm,  silvery  ray. 
Pause  on  thy  course,  withhold  thy  gentle  light ; 
'Tis  not  for  thee,  sweet  vestal,  with  thy  brow 
Of  meekness,  peace,  and  purity,  to  view 
Such  scene  of  fear  and  horror.     Veil  your  eyes. 
Ye  wakening  stars  !  nor  let  your  holy  beams. 
Meet  to  illume  Elysium,  tremble  here. 
Come,  saddest  spectres  from  Cimmerian  realms  ! 
Come,  blackest  clouds  that  curtain  Hades'  gulf ! 
And  pall  the  scene  that  deadly  War  hath  made. 
— J>rew  Monthly  Magazine, 


"HOW  ARE  YOU,  SANITARY?" 
Down  the  picket-guarded  lane 
Rolled  the  comfort-laden  wain. 
Cheered  by  shouts  that  shook  the  plain. 

Soldier-like  and  merry — 
Phrases  such  as  camps  may  teach. 
Sabre  cuts  of  Saxon  speech. 
Such  as  «*  Bully  !  "  «•  Them's  the  peaoh  !  " 
"  Wade  in,  SaniUry  ! " 

Right  and  left  the  eaissons  drew 
As  the  car  went  lumbering  through, 
Quick  succeeding  in  review 

Squadrons  military — 
Sunburnt -men,  with  beards  like  frieze,      ^ 
Smooth-fikoed  boys,  and  cries  like  these, — 
««  U.  S.  San.  Com."    «*  That's  the  cheese  I '» 

"  Pass  in.  Sanitary." 

In  such  cheer  it  struggled  on. 
Till  the  battle-front  was  won  ; 
Then  the  car,  its  journey  done» 

Lo !  was  stationary. 
And  where  bullets  whistling  fly. 
Came  the  sadder,  fainter  cry, 
**  Help  us,  brothers,  ere  we  die  ; 

Save  us.  Sanitary." 

Such  the  work.  The  phantom  flies. 
Wrapped  in  battle-clouds  that  rise ; 
But  the  hero's  dying  eyes. 

Veiled  and  visionary. 
See  the  jasper  gates  swung  wide  ; 
See  the  parted  throng  outside  ; 
Hear  a  voice  to  those  that  ride, — 

*'  Pass  in.  Sanitary." 

•  F.  B.  Haetb. 

San  Francisco. 


Thou'bt  down,  low  down,  poor  heart — 

At  bottom  of  the  hill  ; 
The  prudent  friends  who  knew  thee 
When  Fortune  seemed  to  woo  thee 

Are  true  to  Fortune  still. 
So  deeply  art  thou  fallen. 

Who  once  did  soar  so  high. 
That  beggars  of  thy  bounty 

Look  proud  and  pass  thee  by  ; 
And  former  boon  oompanions 

Whisper  thy  name  and  frown — 
«•  The  ways  of  heaven  are  righteon»— 

So— kick  him— he  is  down  !  " 

— Ghabus  BIackat. 
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PART  VI. — CHAPTER  XX. 
THB  XnriSTEB's  VISIT. 

While  Tony  was  absent  that  morniDg  from 
home,  Mrs.  Butler  htui  a  visit  from  Dr.  Stew- 
art ;  he  came  over,  he  said,  to  sec  ToDy,  and 
ask  the  news  of  what  he  had  done  in  England. 
'*  I  hope,  ma^am,"  said  he, — and  there  was 
something  dry  and  reserved  in  his  manner, — 
*'  I  hope,  ma'am,  your  son  has  brought  you 
good  tidings  of  his  late  journey.  A  big  city 
is  a  big  temptation,  and  we  dinna  want  temp- 
tations in  this  world  of  ours.*' 

**  I  know  it  well,  doctor,"  said  she,  with 
a  sigh,  *<  and  if  it  had  been  any  other  than 
Tony —  Ah,  doctor!  why  do  you  shake  your 
head? — ^you  make  mo  think  you've  heard 
something  or  other.     What  is  it, 'sir?  " 

*'  It's  just  nothing  at  all,  Mrs.  Butler,  but 
your  own  fears,  and  very  proper  fears,  too, 
fchey  are,  for  a  young  lad  that  goes  away  from 
home  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  and  to  such 
a  place  too.  Ah,  me !  "  cried  he,  in  a  sort 
of  apostrophe ;  **  it's  not  so  easy  to  be  in  grace 
down  about  Charing  Cross  and  the  Haymar- 
ket." 

♦*  You're  just  frightening  me.  Dr.  Stewart, 
that*s  what  it  is  you  are  doing." 

'*  And  I  say  it  again,  ma'am,  it's  yourself 
is  the  cause  o'  it  all.  But  tell  me  what  suc- 
cess he  has  had  ;  has  ho  seen  Sir  Harry  £1- 
phinstone?" 

*'  That  he  has,  and  seen  a  greater  than  Sir 
Harry ;  he  has  come  back  with  a  fine  place, 
doctor ;  he's  to  be  one  of  the  Queen's — I  for- 
get whether  they  call  them  couriers  or  mes- 
sengers—that bring  the  State  despatches  all 
over  the  world  ;  and  as  poor  dear  Tony  says, 
it's  a  place  that  was  made  for  him,  for  they 
don't  want  Greek  or  Latin,  or  any  more  book- 
learning  than  a  country  gentleman  should 
have.  What  are  you  •  sighing  about,  Dr. 
Stewart?  There's  notliing  to  sigh  over  get- 
ting five,  maybe  six,  hundred  a  year." 

**  I  was  not  sighing;  I  was  only  thinkin'. 
And  when  is  he  to  begin  this  new  life?  " 

**  If  you  are  sighing  over  the  fall  it  is  for  a 
Butler,  one  of  his  kith  and  kin,  taking  a  very 
humblo  place,  you  may  just  spare  your  feel- 
ings, doctor  ;  for  there  are  others  as  good  as 
himself  in  the  same  employ." 

"  And  what  does  Sir  Arthur  say  to  it, 
ma'am?  "  asked  ho,  as  it  were  to  divert  her 
thoughts  into  another  course. 

"  Well,  if  you  must  know.  Dr.  Stewart," 
said  she,  drawing  herself  up  and  smoothing 


down  her/dress  with  dignity,  "  we  have  ven- 
tured to  take  this  step  witbout  coDBoltiog 
Sir  Arthur,  or  any  of  his  family.'* 

A  somewhat  long  silence  ensued.  At  lait 
she  said,  <*  If  Tony  was  at  home,  doetor,  he'd 
tell  you  how  kindly  his  father's  old  friend 
received  him —taking  up  stories  of  long  ago, 
and  calling  him  Watty,  just  as  he  used  to  do. 
And  so  if  they  did  not  give  m  j  poor  boy  a 
better  place,  it  was  because  there  waa  notb- 
ing  just  ready  at  the  moment,  perbspe,  or 
nothing  to  fit  him ;  for,  as  Sir  Harry  nid, 
laughingly, '  We  can't  make  yoa  a  biabop,  I 
fear.' " 

'<  I  dinna  see  anything  againafc  it,"  mal^ 
tered  the  old  ministei,  not  sorry  for  tht 
chance  of  a  shot  against  Episcopacy. 

<'I'm  thinking.  Dr.  Stewart,  "said  she,  tart- 
ly, <*  that  your  rheumatism  must  be  troab- 
ling  you  to-day ;  and  indeed,  I'm  asbamed  to 
say  I  never  asked  you  how  the  pains  were !  " 

*^  I  might  be  better  and  I  might  be  worse, 
ma'am,"  was  the  qualified  repjy,  and  agam 
came  a  pause. 

<*  Tony  was  saying  the  other  day,  doctor," 
resumed  she,  '*  that  if  you  will  try  a  toueb  of 
what  he  calls  the  white  oils." 

**  I'm  very  much  obliged  to  him,  Mrs.  Bai- 
ler ;  he  put  a  touch  of  the  same  white  oils  on 
my  pony  one  day,  and  the  beast  that  was  al* 
ways  a  lamb  before  just  kicked  me  over  bis 
head  when  I  got  into  the  saddle." 

''  You  forget,  doctor,  you  are  not  a  beast  of 
burden  yourself." 

'*  We're  all  beasts  of  burden,  ma'am — all 
of  us — even  the  best,  if  there  be  any  best  I 
heavy  laden  wi'  our  sins,  and  bent  down  wi* 
our  transgressions.  No,  no,"  added  be,  with  a 
slight  asperity,  *'I'll  have  none  of  bis  white 
oils." 

**  Well,  you  know  tho  proverb,  dootor^-^ 
*IIe  that  winna  use  the  means  must  bear  tht 
moans.' " 

*'  'Tis  a  saying  that  hasna  mnch  sense  ia 
it,"  said  the  doctor,  crankily ;  **  for  who's  to 
say  when  the  means  is  blessed?  " 

Hero  was  a  point  that  offered  so  wide  a  field 
for  discussion  that  the  old  lady  did  not  dare 
to  make  a  rejoinder. 

♦*  I'll  be  going  to  Derry  to-morrow,  M9. 
Butler,"  resumed  he,  *<  if  I  can  be  of  any 
service  to  you." 

*»  Going  to  Derry,  doctor?  that's  a  long 
road  for  you !  " 

<*  So  it  is,  ma'am  ;  but  I'm  going  to  fetoh 
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back  my  dochter  Dolly ;  she's  to  come  by  the 
packet  to-morrow  evening." 

•*  Dolly  coming  home !  How  is  that  ?  You 
did  not  expect  her ;  did  you  ?  " 

**  Not  till  I  got  her  letter  this  morning ; 
and  that's  what  made  mc  come  over  to  ask  if 
Tony  had  maybe  told  you  something  about 
how  she  was  looking,  and  what  sort  of  spirits 
she  seemed  in  ;  for  her  letter's  very  short — 
only  says,  *  I've  got  a  kind  of  longing  to  be 
back  again,  dear  father  ;  as  the  song  says, 
♦•It's  hame,  and  it's  hame,  and  it's  hame  I  fain 
wad  be  ;  "  and  as  I  know  well  there  will  be 
an  open  heart  and  an  open  door  to  greet  me, 
I'm  off  to-night  for  Liverpool .'  " 

**  She's  a  good  girl,  and  whatever  she  does,  it 
will  be  surely  for  the  best,"  said  the  old  lady. 

"  I  know  it  well ;  "  and  he  wiped  his  eyes 
as  he  flpoke.  **  But  I'm  sore  troubled  to  think 
it's  maybe  her  health  is  breaking;  and  I  want- 
ed to  ask  Tony  about  her.  D'ye  remember, 
ma*am,  how  be  said  she  was  looking?  " 

Now,  if  there  was  anything  thoroughly  re- 
pugnant to  the  old  lady's  habits,  it  was  un 
truthfulness ;  and  yet,  as  Tony  had  not  men 
tioned  Dolly  since  his  return,  her  only  escape 
was  by  a  little  evasion,  saying,  **  When  be 
wrote  to  mo  his  first  letter  from  London,  doc- 
tor, he  «aid,  *  I  was  sorry  to  find  Dolly  look- 
ing pale,  and  I  thought  thin  also  ;  besides,' 
added  he,  *they  have  cut  off  her  pretty  brown 
hair.'  " 

**  Yes,  she  told  me  of  that,"  sighed  the  doc- 
tor. **  And  in  her  last  note  she  says  again, 
•Dinna  think  me  a  fright,  father  dear,  for  it's 
growing  again,  and  I'm  not  half  so  ugly  as  I 
was  three  weeks  ago ; '  for  the  lassie  knows 
it  was  always  a  snare  to  me,  and  I  was  ever 
jileased  wi'  her  bright,  cheery  face." 

«*  And  a  bright,  cheery  face  it  was  !  " 

"  Ye  mind  her  smile,  Mrs.  Butler.  It  was 
like  bearing  good  news  to  see  it.  Her  moth- 
er bad  the  same."  And  the  old  man's  lip 
trembled,  and  his  check,  too,  as  a  heavy  tear 
rolled  slowly  down  it.  •*  Did  it  ever  strike 
joa,  ma'am,"  added  be,  in  a  calmer  tone, 
"  that  there's  natures  in  this  world  gi'en  to 
OB  just  to  heal  the  affections,  as  there  are 
herbs  and  plants  sent  to  cure  our  bodily  ail- 
ments?" 

"  It's  a  blessed  thought,  doctor." 

**  Eh,  ma'am,  it's  more  than  a  thought ;  it's 
a  solemn  tru th .  Bu 1 1  'm  staying  o wer  long  ; 
I've  to  go  over  to  John  Black's  and  see  his 
sister  before  I  leave  ;  and  I'd  like,  too,  to  say 


a  word  o'  comfort  to  auld  Matty  M'Clin- 
tock." 

"You'll  be  back  for  ttfe  Sabbath,  doc- 
tor? "  asked  she. 

**  Wi'  His  help  and  blessing,  ma'am." 

**  I  was  thinking  if  maybe  you  and  dear 
Dolly  would  come  and  take  dinner  here — 
Saturday — there  will  be  nothing  ready  for 
you  at  home  ;  and  it  would  be  such  a  pleas^ 
ure  to  Tony  before  he  goes  away." 

**  I  thank  you  heartily,  Mrs.  Butler  ;  but 
our  first  evening  under  the  auld  roof  we  must 
e'en  have  it  by  ourselves.  You'll  no  think 
the  worse  o'  us  for  this,  I  am  sure,  ma'am." 

**  Certainly  not :  then  shall  we  say  Mon- 
day ?  Dolly  will  be  rested  by  that  time,  and 
Tony  talks  of  leaving  me  so  soon." 

»*  I'll  just,  wi'  your  good  leave— I'll  just 
wait  till  I  see  Dolly ;  for  maybe  she'll  no  be 
ower  strong  when  she  comes.  There's  noth- 
ing I  can  do  for  you  in  Derry ;  is  there?  " 

•*  Nothing,  sir — nothing  that  I  think  of  at 
this  moment,"  said  she,  coldly  ;  for  the  doc- 
tor's refusal  of  her  second  invi^tion  had 
piqued  her  pride  ;  and  whether  it  was  from 
his  depression  or  some  other  cause,  the  doo- 
tor  himself  seemed  less  cordial  than  was  his 
wont,  and  took  his  leave  with  more  ceremony 
than  usual. 

The  old  lady  watched  him  till  he  was  out  of 
sight,  sorely  perplexed  to  divine  whether  be 
had  really  unburdened  his  conscience  of  all 
he  had  to  say,  or  had  yet  something  on  his 
mind  unrevealed.  Her  kindly  nature,  how- 
ever, in  the  end  mastered  all  other  thoughts ; 
and,  as  she  sat  down  once  more  to  her  knit- 
ting, she  muttered,  **  Poor  man  !  it's  a  sore 
stroke  of  poverty  when  the  sight  of  one's  only 
child  coming  back  to  them  brings  the  sense 
of  distress  and  want  with  it."  The  words 
were  not  well  uttered  when  she  saw  Tony 
coming  up  the  little  pathway ;  he  was  strid- 
ing along  at  his  own  strong  pace,  but  his  hat 
was  drawn  down  over  his  brows,  and  he 
neither  looked  right  nor  left  as  he  went. 

**  Did  you  meet  the  doctor,  Tony?  "  said 
she,  as  she  opened  the  door  for  him. 

**  No  ;  how  should  I  meet  him?  I've  not 
been  to  the  Bumside." 

•*  But  he  has  only  left  the  house  this  min- 
ute ;  you  must  have  passed  each  other." 

**  I  came  down  the  cliff.      I  was  taking  a 
short  cut,"  said  ho,  ns  he  threw  himself  into 
a  seat,  evidently  tired  and  weary. 
**  He  has  been  here  to  say  that  he's  off 
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fiir  Deny  iMugfat  vith  the  mail,  to  meet  j  hearted,  it  made  me  cfaeoj  to  aee  job.    Ay, 
DoUt.'*  and  I  did  what  Vxe  not  dooe  ibr  wtm^uj  a  day. 

-  T->  meet  Dollj!  "  i  — I  fiung  to  myself  orcr  mj  work  witb(mt 

*  Tee :  ebe's  comiog  back  ;  and  the  doctor  koowing  it,  and  now  joa'ze  eome  back  m 
cannot  fay  why,  for  ehe'e  OTer  ihat  fever  she  dark  aa  night.  What's  in  it.  mj  boy?  tell 
•jad.  and  getting  ctronger  every  day  ;  and  your  po^r  old  mother.  Wbat'a  in  it?" 
vtrt  bbe  writee,  *  Yoa  mnst  come  and  fetch  me ;  "There's  nothing  in  it,  my  own  little  moih- 
rr<>m  Derry,  father,  for  Vm  coming  home  to  er,  excei^t  that  I'm  a  good-for-nothii^  ditew- 
V  >u .  *  And  the  old  man  is  Bore  distreased  to  tented  dog,  that  sees  himself  in  a  Tery  ahahhy 
L-ike  oat  whether  tbe's  ill  again,  or  what's  condition,  without  having  the  pluck  to  tiy 
\}  *-  meacing  of  it.  And  he  thought,  if  he  and  get  out  of  it.  I  aay,  mother,  when  are 
saw  you,  it  was  just  possible  you  could  tell  ^e  to  begin  our  lessons?  That  confounded 
him  »'jmeiliin<'.''  river  Diinube  goes  between  me  and  my  lesL 

••  What  could  I  tell  him?  Why  should  Whether  it  rises  in  the  Black  Sea  or  the 
be  imagine  I  could  tell  Lim  ?  ' *  said  Tony,  as .  Black  F^^rest,  is  just  as  great  a  poizle  Co  me 
a  deep  crimson  flesh  covered  his  face.    '  as  whether  the  word  is  spelt  peo  or  poe  in  peo- 

•*  Only  how  she  was  looking,  Tony,  and  pie.*' 
whether  you  thought  she  eeemed  happy  where       ••Oh,  Tony !  " 

she  w^  fivicg.  and  if  the  fulk  Ix^ked'kind  to       '*  lis  ail  very  wcU  saying,  *0b,  Tony : ' 
ber.'-  but  i  tcU  you,  mother,  a  stupid  fellow  ought 

•*  I  thought  she  lo-Aed  very  sickly,  and  never  to  t«   told   two  ways  for  anything: 
the  people  about  her — the  woman  at  least —  never  .-^ay  to  him.  You  can  do  it  in  this  iash- 
n:>t  over  kind.     I'm  n-'t  very  sure.  too.  that   ion  or  in  that :  but,  There'sthe  road  straight 
Dolly  herself  wam't  vf  my  mind,  though  she  before  you  :  take  care  you  never  go  off  it.'* 
didn't  say  to.     Poor  girl !  "  !     ••  Mr.  Maitland  made  that  same  remark  to 

*•  It's  tbe  poor  old  fuher  I  pity  the  most, '  me  last  week." 
Tony  :  he's  not  far  oS*  Hrventy,  if  he's  not '  **  Then  don't  tell  it  to  me,  for  I  hate  him! 
over  it :  and  fr.*re  work  he  6nds  it  keeping  By  t::o  way,  there's  that  gun  of  hia.  I  for- 
bc>iy  and  &>ui  t'l'^tl.er  :  and  now  he  has  the  got  to  take  it  back  to  Lylc  Abbey.  I  think 
row-r  sick  IssiFie  come  hack  to  him,  wanting  it  w;\s  precious  cx^l  in  him  to  suppoae  a 
minj  a  little  comfort.  Ulike.  that  he  can't '  stranger — a  |'>erfect  stranger,  as  I  am — would 
aff.*rd  her.  Ah.  dear  I  i^n't  there  a  deal  of  acc^^pt  a  present  from  him.'' 
misery  in  t'nis  life  ?  "  .      '•  If  you  are  going  to  the  Abbey »  Tony,! 

'*  Except  fv;r  the  rich."  said  Tony,  with  an  <  wi»h  you'd  leave  these  books  there,  and  thank 
aimust sava<^^ ener^.  **  TItey certainly  have  my  lady  for  all  her  kind  attentions  to  me; 
fine  times  of  it.  I  mw  t^nt  fell.^w  Maitland.  and  R\y  a  word  to  Sir  Arthur,  too,  to  ezeose 
zhjux  an  K*ur  ajT"^.  l-*liing  beside  Alice  Lyie  my  not  seeing  him  when  he  called.  Tell 
— Traff^rd.  I  mean — in  her  carriaje,  as  if  he  Oivgj:.  the  ganlenor.  not  to  send  me  any  more 
cwn€<i  thec'^iuipce  ani  .^11  it  conuined  :  and  vt^^^tahles  uv>w  ;  it's  the  scarce  season,  and 
wtiv  ?  jiu«t  because  he  is  rich.**  they'll  be  wanting  them  for  thcmselTca  :  and 

••  He's  a  fine  handsome  man,  Tony,  and  if  you  should  ohacoe  t,>  see  Mr.  Iockyer«  the 
!i»«  fire  manners,  and  I  would  not  call  him  a  steward,  Jjr.^t  mention  to  him  that  the  new 
fe!I.w."  >luicv  is  just  no  gvx^d  at  all,  and  when  the 

•*  1  would,  then  :  anil  if  he  only  gives  me  tln^  rain  e^uuis  heavy,  aud  the  mill  is  not  wo^- 
c'.moe.  I'll  call  him  a  harder  name  to  his  ir.g — x\w  tiater  cvniu^  up  to  the  kitdieB* 
five. "  dix^r.     .\rt»  you  min*'. inc  mo,  Tony  ? 

'•  T  ny.  Tony,  how  can  yv>u  speak  s^^  of  **  Tm  not  j»«w»  \\m\\  \  am,"  said  he,  mood- 
or--  :hrtt  witn:ed  to  M'riend  you?"  ily.as  he  st,ssl  tXAmiuing  the  lock  of  the 

•  •  IVmenl  me,  mot?- or  !  Yoa  make  me  wvU  tUu^hr^l  ritW.  '*  1  wus  to  tell  Lady Lyle 
a!>Vacie\i  ts^  V.ear  vou  «iy  such  a  vrorxl.     IV^  ^Murthu^j;  wKm^I  oaMv^p"*.  or  the  mill-] 


I  me!  "  whioh  t^^ji  it  *  '* 

*•  W i^tViJ.e matter Hi:hy*ni,T.^nv?    \\m       ••  \,n^  rt»v  \\x^\  i,^  m«Vo  a  f.vl  of  yourself, 
&TX"  rr^t  t.'iikin^.  «.*.  n.*r  Is^kinji  like  wMir*    Tvxiu/' w«i,l  hhr.  li'.f  XimM  and  half  amused. 
Fe'.f.     Wi;;\t>  l^efalien  you.  my  dear  Tom  ?  **  TU  k»vp  my  wivv^^p^  t^^r  a«,^ther  day," 
You  went  oat  this  momin^  *».>  gay  and  lijjht- .     **  Aud  you  U  »;o  nviK"  «iul  Vo ;  ** 
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I*m  not  very  sare  that  1*11  go  farther  than 
the  gate-lodge  ;  '*  and  so  saying,  he  took  his 
hat,  and,  with  the  rifle  on  his  shoulder, 
strolled  out  of  the  room. 

**  Ah  !  he's  more  like  his  father  every 
day  !'*  sighed  she,  as  she  looked  after  him  ; 
and  if  there  was  pride  in  the  memory,  there 
was  some  pain  also. 

CHAPTER  XXI. 
A  COMFORTABLE  COUNTRY-HOUSE. 

If  a  (Xirdinl  host  and  a  graceful  hostess  can 
throw  a  wondrous  charm  over  the  hospitali- 
ties of  a  house,  there  is  a  feature  in  those 
houses  where  neither  host  nor  hostess  is  felt 
which  contributes  largely  to  the  enjoyment 
of  the  assembled  company.  [  suspect,  in- 
deed, that  republics  work  more  smoothly  do- 
mestically than  nationally.  Tilney  was  cer- 
tainly a  case  in  point.  Mrs.  Maxwell  was 
indeed  the  owner — the  demesne,  the  stables, 
the  horses,  the  gardens,  the  fish-ponds,  were 
all  hers ;  but  somehow,  none  of  the  persons 
under  her  roof  felt  themselves  her  guests.  It 
was  an  establishment  where  each  lived  as  he 
liked,  gave  his  own  orders,  and  felt,  very  possi- 
bly, more  at  home,  in  the  pleasant  sense  oi'the 
phrase,  than  in  his  own  house.  Dinner  alone 
was  a  **  fixture  ;  "  everything  else  was  at 
the  caprice  of  each.  The  old  lady  herself 
was  believed  to  take  great  pride  in  the  per- 
fect freedom  her  guests  enjoyed ;  and  there 
was  a  story  current  of  a  whole  family,  who 
partook  of  her  hospitalities  for  three  weeks, 
meeting  her  once  afterward  in  a  watering- 
place,  and  only  recognizing  her  as  an  old  wo- 
man they  saw  at  Tilney.  Other  tales  there 
were  of  free  comments  of  strangers  made  upon 
the  household,  the  dinners,  and  such-like,  to 
herself,  in  ignorance  of  who  she  was,  which 
she  enjoyed  vastly,  and  was  fond  of  relating, 
ID  strict  confidence,  to  her  few  intimates. 

If  there  were  a  number  of  pleasant  feat- 
ures in  such  a  household,  there  were  occa- 
sionally little  trifling  drawbacks  that  detract- 
ed slightly  from  its  perfect  working — mere 
•pecks  in  the  sun,  it  is  true,  and,  after  all, 
only  such  defects  as  are  inseparable  from  all 
things  where  humanity  enters  and  influences. 
One  of  these — perhaps  the  most  marked  one 
— was  the  presumption  of  certain  habituis  to 
install  themselves  in  certain  rooms,  which, 
from  long  uHage,  they  had  come  to  regard  as 
their  own.  These  prescriptive  rights  were 
BO  well   understood  that  the  frequenters  of 
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Tilney  no  more  thought  of  disturbing  them 
than  they  would  of  contesting  their  neigh- 
bors* title-deeds,  or  appropriating  to  them- 
selves some  portions  of  their  wardrobes.  Oc- 
casionally, however,  it  did  happen  that  some 
guest  of  more  than  ordinary  pretension  ar- 
rived— some  individual  whose  rank  or  station 
placed  him  above  these  conventionalities — and 
in  such  cases  some  deviations  from  ordinary 
routine  would  occur,  but  so  quietly  and 
peacefully  withal,  as  never  to  disturb  the 
uniform  working  of  the  domestic  machinery, 

*'  I  find  my  rooms  always  ready  for  me 
here,''  said  Mrs.  Trafford ;  **  and  I  have  do 
doubt  that  Mrs.  Maxwell  has  given  orders 
about  yours,  Mr.  Maitland ;  but  it's  your 
own  fault,  remember,  if  you're  not  lodged  to 
your  liking." 

Maitland  was  not  long  in  making  his  choice. 
A  little  garden  pavilion,  which  was  connected 
with  the  house  by  a  glass  corridor,  suited  him 
perfectly ;  it  combined  comfort  and  quiet  and 
isolation  ;  who  could  ask  for  more? — within 
an  easy  access  of  society  when  it  was  wanted. 
There  was  the  vast  old  garden,  as  much  or> 
chard  and  shrubbery  as  garden,  to  stroll  io 
unobserved ;  and  a  little  bathroom,  into  which 
the  water  trickled  all  day  long  with  a  pleas- 
ant drip,  drip,  that  sounded  most  soothingly. 

**  It's  the  commodore's  favorite  place,  sir, 
this  garden-house,"  said  the  butler,  who  did 
the  honors  to  Maitland,  **  and  it's  only  a 
chance  that  he's  not  here  to  claim  it.  There 
was  some  mistake  about  his  invitation,  and  I 
suppose  he's  not  coming." 

**  Yes  ;  I  passed  him  a  couple  of  miles  off; 
he'll  be  here  almost  immediately." 

*'  We'll  put  him  up  on  the  second  floor, 
sir ;  the  rooms  are  all  newly  done  up,  and 
very  handsome." 

**  I  am  sorry  if  I  inconvenience  him,  Mr. 
Raikes,"  said  Maitland,  languidly ;  *'  but  I've 
got  here  now,  and  I'm  tired,  and  my  traps  are 
half  taken  out ;  and,  in  fact,  I  should  be  sor- 
rier still  to  have  to  change.  You  understand 
me ;  don't  you?" 

**  Perfectly,  sir ;  and  my  mistress,  too,  gave 
orders  that  you  were  to  have  any  room  you 
pleased  ;  and  your  own  hours,  too,  for  every- 
thing." 

**  She  is  most  kind.  When  can  I  pay  ray 
respects  to  her?  " 

**  Before  dinner,  sir,  is  the  usual  time. 
All  the  new  company  meet  her  in  the  dmw- 
ing-room.     Oh,  there's  the  commodore  now  ; 
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I  hear  ins  voice,  and  I  declare  they're  bring- 
ing his  trunks  here,  afler  all  I  said/' 

The  old  sailor  was  now  heard,  in  tones  that 
might  have  roused  a  maindeck,  calling  to  the 
servants  to  bring  down  all  his  baggage  to  the 
pavilion,  to  heat  the  bath,  and  send  him  some 
sherry  and  a  sandwich. 

•*  I  see  you're  getting  ready  for  me,  Raikcs," 
said  he,  as  the  somewhat  nervous  functionary 
appeared  at  the  door. 

**  Well,  indeed,  Commodore  Graham,  these 
rooms  are  just  taken.'' 

**  Taken  !  and  by  whom  ?  Don't  you  know, 
and  haven't  you  explained,  that  they  are  al- 
ways mine?" 

**  We  thought  up  to  this  morning,  commo- 
dore, that  you  were  not  coming." 

*♦  Who  are  *  we  '—you  and  the  housemaids, 
eh?    Tell  me  who  are  *  we,'  sir?  " 

<*  My  mistress  was  greatly  distressed,  sir, 
at  George's  mistake,  and  she  sent  him  back 
late  last  night.-' 

**  Don't  bother  me  about  that.  Who's  here 
— who  has  got  my  quarters  ?  and  where  is  he  ? 
I  suppose  it's  a  man?  " 

♦*  It's  a  Mr.  Norman  Maitland." 

**  By  George,  I'd  have  sworn  it!  "  cried 
the  commodore,  getting  purple  with  passion. 
•*  I  knew  it  before  you  spoke.  Go  in  and  say 
that  Commodore  Graham  would  wish  to  speak 
with  him." 

**  He  has  just  lain  down,  sir  :  he  said  he 
didn't  feel  quite  well,  and  desired  he  mightn't 
be  disturbed." 

**  He's  not  too  ill  to  hear  a  message.  Go 
in  and  say  that  Commodore  Graham  wishes 
to  have  one  word  with  him.  Do  you  hear 
me,  sir?" 

A  flash  of  the  old  man's  eye,  and  a  tighter 
grasp  of  his  cane, — very  significant  in  their 
way, — sent  Mr.  Raikcs  on  his  errand,  from 
which,  after  a  few  minutes,  he  came  back, 
saying  in  a  low  whisper,  **  He's  asleep,  sir 
— at  least,  I  think  so  ;  for  the  bedroom-do  or 
16  locked,  and  his  breathing  comes  very 
long." 

"This  is  about  the  most  barefaced — the 
most  outrageously  impudent" —  He  stopped, 
checked  by  the  presence  of  the  servant,  which 
he  had  totally  forgotten.  **  Take  my  traps 
back  into  the  hall^-do  you  hear  me? — the 
hall !  " . 

'*  If  you'd  allow  me,  sir,  to  show  the  yel- 
low rooms  up-stairs,  with  the  bow-window" — 

♦'  In  the  attics,  I  hope?  " 
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**  No,  sir— just  over  the  mistress 'S  own 
room  on  the  second  floor." 

'*I'll  save  you  that  trouble,  Mr.  Raikes. 
Send  Corrie  here,  my  coachman — send  him 
here  at  once!" 

Willie  Mr.  Riiikes  went,  or  affected  to  go, 
toward  the  stables, — a  mission  which  his  dig- 
nity secretly  scorned, — the  commodore  called 
out  after  him,  **  And  tell  him  to  give  the 
mare  a^ double  feed,  and  put  on  the  harness 
again — do  you  hear  me? — to  put  the  harnetjs 
on  her." 

Mr.  Raikes  touched  his  hat  respectfully; 
but  had  the  commodore  only  seen  his  face,  he 
would  have  seen  a  look  that  said,  *'  What  I 
now  do  must  not  be  taken  as  a  precedent — I 
do  it,  as  the  lawyers  say,  *  without  preju- 
dice.' " 

In  a  glow  of  hot  temper,  to  which  the  as- 
cent  of  two  pairs  of  stairs  contributed  some- 
thing, the  old  commodore  burst  into  the  room 
where  his  daughters  were  engaged  unpack- 
ing. Sofas,  tables,  and  chairs  were  already 
covered  with  articles  of  dress,  rendering  his 
progress  a  matter  of  very  nice  steering  through 
the  midst  of  them. 

**  Cram  them  in  again  —  stow  them  all 
away  !  "  cried  he ;  **  we're  going  back." 

**  Back  where?  "  asked  the  elder,  in  that 
tone  of  dignified  resistance  years  of  strong  op- 
position had  tauglit  her. 

"  Back  to  Port  Graham,  if  you  know  such 
a  place.  I've  ordered  the  car  round  to  the 
door,  and  I  mean  to  be  off  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hour." 

*»  But  why?  What  has  happened?  What's 
the  reason  for  this  ?  " 

"  The  reason  is,  that  I'm  not  going  to  be 
packed  up  in  the  top  stt)ry,  or  given  a  bed  in 
a  barrack -room .  That  fellow  Raikes — I'll  re- 
member it  to  him  next  Christmas — that  fel- 
low has  gone  and  given  the  garden-house  to 
that  Mr.  Maitknd." 

*'  Oh,  is  that  all?"  broke  in  Miss  Graham. 

**  All,  all !  Why,  what  more  would  you 
have?  Did  you  espect  that  he  had  told  me 
to  brush  his  coat,  or  fetch  his  hot  Water? 
What  the  d— 1  do  you  mean  by  all  ?  " 

**  Then  why  don't  you  take  Mrs.  Chotwyn's 
rooms?  they  are  on  this  floor.  She's  going 
:  now.  They  are  most  comfortable,  and  have  a 
j  south  aspect :  by  the  way,  she  was  just  talk- 
ing of  Maitland  ;  she  knows  all  about  him, 
and  he  is  the  celebrated  Norman  Maitland." 
I     **Ah,  let  us  hear  that.    I  want  to  unearth 
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the  fellow  if  I  only  knew  how,"  eaid  he,  tak- 
ing a  chair. 

**  There's  nothing  to  unearth,  papa,"  said 
the  younger  daughter.  *•  Mrs.  Chctwyn  eayd" 
that  there's  not  a  man  in  England  so  courted 
and  ft'tcd  as  he  is ;  that  people  positively  fight 
for  him  at  country-houses  ;  and  it's  a  regular 
iKiit  to  one's  company  to  say,  *  We're  to  have 
Maitland  with  us.'  " 

**  And  who  is  he?" 

**  She  doesn't  know." 

*»  What's  his  fortune?" 

*»  She  doesn't  know." 

"Where  is  it?" 

'*  She's  not  sure.  It  must  be  somewhere 
abroad— in  India,  perhaps." 

*'*■  So  that  this  old  woman  knows  just  as 
much  as  wo  do  ourselves,  which  is  simply 
nothing  ;  but  that  people  go  on  asking  this 
man  about  to  this  dinner  and  that  shooting 
just  because  they  met  him  somewhere  else, 
and  he  amused  them  !  " 

*••  'Tis  pretty  clear  that  he  has  money, 
wherever  it  comes  from,"  said  Miss  Gra- 
ham, authoritatively.  "  He  came  to  Ilamil- 
ton  Court  with  four  hunters  and  three  hack- 
neys, the  like  of  which  were  never  seen  in  the 
county." 

•*  Tell  papa  about  his  yacht,"  broke  in  the 
younger. 

'^  I  don't  want  to  hear  about  his  yacht; 
I'd  rather  learn  why  he  turned  me  out  of  my 
old  quarters." 

•*  In  all  probability  he  never  heard  they 
verc  yours.  Don't  you  know  wpU  what  sort 
of  house  this  is — how  everybody  does  what 
he  likes/" 

*  Why  didn't  Alice  Lyle—Mrs.  TraflTord, 
i  mean — tell  him  that  I  always  took  these 
rooms  f  " 

*  Because  probably  she  was  thinking  of 
dometbing  else,"  said  Miss  Graham,  signifi- 
cantly. "  Mrs.  Chetwyn  watched  them  as 
tliey  drove  up,  and  she  declares  that,  if  Mait- 
land hadn't  his  hand  in  her  mufi',  her  eyes 
liave  greatly  deceived  her." 

*  And  what  if  he  had?" 

*  Simply  that  it  means  they  are  on  very 
escellent  terms.  Not  that  Alice  will  make 
any  real  conquest  there ;  for,  as  Mrs.  Chet- 
wyn said,  he  has  seen  far  too  many  of  these 
fine-lady  airs  and  graces  to  be  taken  by 
them :  "  and  she  added,  **  a  frank,  outspoken, 
natural  girl,  like  your  sister  there,  always  at- 
tracts men  of  this  stamp." 
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**  Why  didn't  he  come  over  on  Wednesday, 
then  ?  It  was  hi^  own  appointment,  and  we 
waited  dinner  till  bcven  o'clock,  and  have  not 
had  so  much  as  one  line — no,  not  one  line  of 
apology."  % 

**  Perhaps  he  was  ill ;  perhaps  he  was  ab- 
sent; his  note  might  have  miscarried.  At 
all  events,  I'd  wait  till  we  meet  him,  and  see 
what  explanation  he'll  make." 

*'  Yes,  papa,"  chimed  in  Beck,  *' just  leave 
things  alone.  *  A  stmnge  hand  on  the  rod 
never  hooked  the  salmon,'  is  a  saying  of  your 
own." 

**  There's  that  stupid  fellow  brouglit  the 
car  round  to  the  door,  just  as  if  our  splendid 
equipage  hadn't  attracted  criticism  enough 
on  our  arrival !  "  said  Miss  Graham,  as  she 
opened  the  window,  and  by  a  gesture,  more 
eloquent  than  graceful,  motioned  to  the  ser- 
vant to  return  to  the  stable-yard  ;  **  and  there 
come  the  post-horses,"  added  she,  **  for  the 
Chetwyns.  Go  now  and  secure  her  rooms  be- 
fore you're  too  late,"  and  rather  forcibly  aid- 
ing her  counsel,  she  bundled  the  old  com- 
modore out  of  the  chamber,  and  resumed  the 
unpacking  of  the  wardrobe. 

**  I  declare  I  don't  know  what  he'll  inter- 
fere in  next,"  said  Mies  Grraham. 

*'  Yes,"  said  Beck,  with  a  weary  sigh,  **  I 
wish  he'd  go  back  to  the  American  War,  and 
what  we  did  or  did  not  do  at  Ticonderoga." 

Leaving  these  young  ladies  to  discuss,  in  a 
spirit  more  critical  than  afi'ectionate,  the  old 
commodore's  ways  and  habits,  let  us  for  a 
moment  return  to  Maitland,  who  had  admit- 
ted young  Lyle  after  two  unsuccessful  at- 
tempts to  see  him. 

*Mt's  no  easy  matter  to  get  an  audience  of 
you,"  said  Mark.  **  I  have  been  here  I  can't 
say  how  many  times,  always  to  hear  Fen  ton 
lisp  out,  *  In  the  bath,  sir.'  " 

•*  Yes,  I  usually  take  my  siesta  that  way. 
With  plenty  of  eau-de-Cologne  in  it,  there's 
no  weakening  effect.  Well,  and  what  is  go- 
ing on  here  ?  any  people  that  1  know  ?  I  sup- 
pose not." 

"  I  don't  think  it  very  likely ;  they  are  all 
country  families,  except  a  few  refreshett  from 
the  garrison  at  Newry  and  Dundalk." 

"  And  what  do  they  do  ?  " 

"  Pretty  much  the  same  sort  of  thing  you'd 
find  in  an  English  country-house.  There's 
some  not  very  good  shooting.  They  make 
riding- parties.  They  have  archery  when  it's 
fine,  and  billiards  when  it  rains ;  but  thej 
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always  dine  very  well  at  seven ;  that  much  I 
can  promise  you." 

<*  Not  sacb  a  cook  as  your  father *s,  Lyle, 
I'm  certain." 

"  Perhaps  not,"  said  Mark,  evidently  flat- 
tered by  the  compliment.  **  But  the  cellar 
here  is  unequalled.  Do  you  know  that  in 
the  mere  shadowy  poesibility  of  being  one  day 
her  heir,  I  groan  every  time  I  sec  that  glori- 
ous Madeira  placed  on  the  table  before  a  set 
of  fellows  that  smack  their  lips  and  say,  *•  It's 
good  fc berry,  but  a  trifle  too  sweet  for  my 
taste'?" 

*'  And  this  same  heritage — how  do  the 
chances  look?" 

*'  I  shall  want  your  power  of  penetration 
to  say  that.  One  day  the  old  woman  will 
take  me  aside  and  consult  me  about  fifly 
thin;:s ;  and  the  next  she'll  say,  *  Perhaps 
we'd  bi'tter  make  no  changes,  Mark.  Heaven 
knows  what  ideas  they  may  have  who'll  come 
after  me.'  She  drives  me  half-distracted  with 
tiiese  capricious  turns." 

**  It  is  provoking,  no  doubt  of  it." 

^*  Vd  not  care  so  much  if  I  thought  it  was 
to  fall  to  Bella  ;  though,  to  be  sure,  no  good- 
looking  girl  needs  such  a  fortune  as  this.  Do 
you  know  that  the  timber  thrown  down  by 
the  bte  gules  is  w«jrtlj  eight  thousand  pounds? 
and  Harris,  the  steward,  tells  me  it's  not  one- 
fourth  of  what  ought  to  be  felled  for  the  sake 
of  the  young  wood." 

**  And  she  has  the  whole  and  sole  disposal 
of  all  this?" 

(«  £v^  stick  of  it  and  some  six  thousand 
acres  besides!  " 

•*  rd  marry  her,  if  I  were  you.  I  declare 
I  would." 

**  Nonsense!  this  is  a  little  too  absurd." 

''^  Amram  married  his  aunt,  and  I  never 

heard  that  she  had  such  a  dower ;  not  to  say 

that  the  relationship  in  the  present  case  is 

only  a  myth." 

*•  Please  to  remember  that  she  is  about 
thirty  years  older  than  my  mother." 

"  I  bear  it  most  fully  in  mind, and  I  scout 
the  vulgar  imixTtinences  of  those  who  ridi- 
cule these  marriages.  I  think  there  is  some- 
tiling  actually  touching  in  the  watchful  care 
and  solicitude  of  a  youthful  husband  for  the 
venerable  object  of  his  aff*ections." 

**  Well,  you  shall  not  point  the  moral  by 
ffiy  case,  I  promise  you,"  said  Mark,  an- 
grily. 

**  That  sublime  spectacle  that  the  gods  arc 
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said  to  love— a  great  man  Btrugglii^  with  ad- 
versity— is  60  beautifully  depicted  in  these 
unions." 

**  Then  why  not — "  He  was  going  to  say, 
**  Why  not  marry  her  youraelf  ?*'  bat  the 
fear  of  taking  such  a  liberly  with  his  distin- 
guished friend  just  caught  bim  in  time  and 
stopped  him. 

"  ru  tell  yea  why  not,"  said  Maitland, 
replying  to  the  nnuttered  question.  *'  If  yoa 
have  ever  dined  at  a  civic  f^te,  yoa'U  bave  re- 
marked that  there  is  some  one  dish  or  other 
the  most  glutUftious  alderman  will  sufSer  to 
pass  untasted — a  sort  of  sacrifice  offered  ta 
public  opinion.  And  so  it  is,  an  intensely 
worldly  man,  as  people  are  polite  enough  to 
regard  me,  must  show,  every  now  and  then, 
that  there  are  temptations  which  be  is  able  to 
resist.  Marrying  for  money  is  one  of  these. 
I  might  speculate  in  a  bubble  company ;  I 
might  trafiBc  in  cotton  shares,  or  even  '  walk 
into '  my  best  friend  at  faro ;  but  I  mustn't 
marry  for  money — that's  positive." 

*'  But  apparently  1  might,"  said  Mark, 
sulkily. 

''You  might,"  replied  Maitland  with  calm 
dignity  of  manner. 

<'  It  is  a  privilege  of  which  I  do  not  mean 
to  avail  myself,"  said  Mark,  while  his  face 
was  flushed  with  temper.  '*  Do  you  know 
that  your  friends,  the  Grahams,  are  here?'* 

*'  Yes ;  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  fair  Be- 
becca  slipping  sideways  through  life  on  a 
jaunting-car." 

<*  And  there's  the  old  commodore  tramping 
over  the  house,  and  worrying  every  one  with 
his  complaints  that  you  have  turned  bim  oat 
of  his  rooms  here, — rooms  dedicated  to  hm 
comfort  for  the  last  thirty  years." 

*'  Reason  enough  to  surrender  them  now. 
Men  quit  even  the  Treasury  benches  to  give 
the  Opposition  a  turn  of  office." 

'*  He's  a  quarrelsome  old  bhde  too,"  said 
Mark,  *'  particularly  if  he  suspects  he's  been 
*  put  upon.'" 

**  No  blame  to  him  for  that." 

'*  A  word  or  two,  said  as  you  well  know 
how  to  say  it,  will  set  all  right ;  or  a  line 
perhaps,  saying  that  having  accidentally 
heard  from  me"  — 

**  No,  no,  Mark.  Written  excuses  are  like 
undated  acceptances,  and  they  may  be  pre* 
sen  ted  unexpectedly  to  you  years  after  you've 
forgotten  them.  Til  tell  the  commodore 
that  1  shall  not  inconvenience  him  beyond  % 
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day  or  two,  for  I  mean  to  start  by  the  end 
of  the  week.'* 

**  They  expect  you  to  come  back  with  ob. 
Alice  told  mo  you  had  promiBed." 

**  L'homme  propose f^^  said  he,  sighing. 

**  By  the  way,  I  saw  that  young  fellow 
you  told  ue  about, — Butler  ;  a  good-looking 
fellow,  too,  well  limbed  and  well  set  up,  but 
not  a  marvel  of  good-breeding  or  tact." 

"Did  he  attempt  any  impertinence  with 
you?  ^*  asked  Mark,  in  a  tone  of  amazement 

**  Not  exactly ;  he  was  not,  perhaps,  as 
courteous  sb  men  are  who  care  to  make  a 
favorable  impression  ;  but  he  is  not,  as  you 
suspected — he  is  not  a  snob." 

<*  Indeed  !  "  said  Mark,  reddening ;  for 
though  provoked  and  angry,  he  did  not  like 
to  contest  the  judgment  of  Nonnan  Maitland 
on  such  a  point.  <*  You'll  delight  my  sisters 
by  this  expression  of  your  opinion  ;  for  my 
own  part,  I  can  only  say  I  don't  agree  with 
it." 

''The  more  reason  not  to  avow  it,  Lyle. 
Whenever  you  don't  mean  very  well  by  a 
man,  never  abuse  him,  since  after  that,  all 
your  judgments  of  him  become  '  suspect,^ 
Remember  that  where  you  praise  you  can  de- 
tract; nobody  has  such  unlimited  opportu- 
nities to  poison  as  the  doctor.  There  now — 
there's  a  bit  of  Machiavelism  to  think  over 
as  you  dress  for  dinner,  and  I  see  it's  almost 
time  to  do  so." 

CHAPTER  XXII. 
TBI  DUrxXB  AT  TIL5XT. 

When  Maitland  entered  the  drawing-room 
before  dinner,  the  commodore  was  standing 
in  the  window-recess,  pondering  over  in  what 
way  he  should  receive  him,  while  Sally  and 
Beck  sat  somewhat  demurely  watching  the 
Tarious  presentations  to  which  Mrs.  Maxwell 
was  submitting  her  much-valued  guest.  At 
last  Maitland  caught  sightof  where  they  sat, 
and  hurried  across  the  room  to  shake  hands 
with  them,  and  declare  the  delight  he  felt  at 
meeting  them.  <'  And  the  commodore,  is  he 
here?" 

"  Yes;  I'll  find  him  for  you,"  said  Beck, 
not  sorry  to  display  before  her  country  ac- 
quaintance the  familiar  terms  she  stood  on 
with  the  great  Mr.  Maitland. 

With  what  a  frank  cordiality  did  he  shake 
the  old  sailor's  hand,  and  how  naturally  came 
that  laugh  about  nothing,  or  something  very 
close  to  nothing,  that  Graham  said,  in  allu- 
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sion  to  the  warm  quarters  they  found  them- 
selves in.  "  Such  Madeira !  "  whispered  he, 
*♦  and  some  old  '34  claret.  By  the  way,  you 
forgot  your  promise  to  taste  mine." 

••  I'll  tell  you  how  that  occurred  when 
we've  a  quiet  moment  together,"  said  Mait- 
land, in  a  tone  of  such  confidential  meaning 
that  the  old  man  was  re-assured  at  once. 
*'  I've  a  good  deal  to  say  to  you ;  but  we'll 
have  a  morning  together.  You  know  every 
one  here  ?  Who  is  that  with  all  the  medals 
on  his  coat?" 

<<  General  Cam  wroth  ;  and  that  old  woman 
with  the  blue  turban  is  his  wife  ;  and  these 
are  the  Grimsbys ;  and  that  short  man  with 
the  bald  head  is  Holmes  of  Narrow  Bank, 
and  the  good-looking  girl  there  is  his  niece — 
an  heiress  too." 

"What  red  arms  she  has !  "  whispered 
Maitland. 

"So  they  are,  by  Jove!  "  said  Graham, 
laughing ;  "  and  I  never  noticed  it  before." 

"  Take  me  in  to  dinner,"  said  Mrs.  Traf- 
ford,  in  a  low  voice,  as  she  swept  past  Mait- 
land. 

*'  I  can't.  Mrs.  Maxwell  has  ordered  me 
to  give  her  my  arm,"  said  he,  following  her, 
and  they  went  along  for  some  pacds  convers- 
ing. 

"  Have  you  made  your  peace  with  the  Gra- 
hams?" asked  she,  smiling  half  maliciously . 

<'  In  a  fashion  ;  at  least,  I  have  put  ofiTthe 
settling-day." 

"  If  you  take  to  those  morning  rambles 
again  with  the  &ir  Rebecca,  I  vnrn  you  it 
will  not  be  so  easy  to  escape  an  explanation. 
Here's  Mrs.  Maxwell  come  to  claim  you." 

Heaving  with  fat  and  velvet  and  bugles 
and  vulgar  good-humor,  the  old  lady  leaned 
heavily  on  Maitland 's  arm,  really  proud  of 
her  guest,  and  honestly  disposed  to  show  him 
that  she  deemed  his  presence  an  honor.  **  It 
seems  like  a  dream  to  me,"  said  she,  "  to  see 
you  here  after  reading  of  your  name  so  often 
in  the  papers  at  all  the  great  houses  in  flng- 
land.  I  never  fancied  that  old  Tilney  would 
be  so  honored." 

It  was  not  easy  to  acknowledge  such  a 
speech,  and  even  Maitland's  self-possession 
was  pushed  to  its  last  limits  by  it ;  but  this 
awkward  feeling  soon  passed  away  under  the 
genial  influence  of  the  pleasant  dinner.  And 
it  was  as  pleasant  a  dinner  as  good  fare  and 
good  wine  and  a  well-disposed  company  could 
make  it. 
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At  first  a  slight  sense  of  Teserre,  a  shade 
of  restraint,  seemed  to  hold  conversation  in 
check,  and  more  particularly  toward  where 
Maitland  sat,  showing  that  a  certain  dread 
of  him  could  be  detected  amongst  those  who 
would  have  fiercely  denied  if  charged  with 
such  a  sentiment. 

The  perfect  urbanity,  tinctured,  perhaps, 
with  a  sort  of  racy  humor,  with  which  Mait- 
land acknowledged  the  old  commodore's  in- 
vitation to  take  wine  with  him,  did  much 
to  allay  this  sense  of  distrust.  ' *  I  say,  Mait- 
land,'* cried  he  from  the  foot  of  the  table, 
'*  are  you  too  great  a  dandy  to  drink  a  glass 
of  wine  with  me?" 

A  very  faint  flush  colored  Maitland 's  cheek, 
but  a  most  pleasant  smile  played  on  his  mouth 
sa  he  said,  <'  I  am  delighted  my  dear  commo- 
dore— delighted  to  repudiate  the  dandyism 
and  enjoy  the  claret  at  the  same  time." 

"  They  tell  me  it's  vulgar  and  old-fiishioned, 
and  I  don^t  know  what  else,  to  take  wine 
with  a  man,"  resumed  the  old  sailor,  encour- 
aged by  his  success  to  engage  a  wider  atten- 
tion. 

**I  only  object  to  the  custom  when  prac- 
tised at  a  royal  table,"  said  Maitland,  <<  and 
where  it  obliges  you  to  rise  and  drink  your 
wine  standing."  As  some  of  the  company 
were  frank  enough  to  own  that  they  heard 
of  the  etiquette  for  the  first  time,  and  others, 
who  affected  to  be  conversant  with  it,  ingen- 
iously shrouded  their  ignorance,  the  conver- 
sation turned  upon  the  various  traits  which 
character  ice  difierent  courtly  circles :  and  it 
was  a  theme  Maitland  knew  how  to  make 
amusing — not  vaingloriously  displayirg  him- 
self as  a  foreground  figure,  or  even  detailing 
the  experiences  as  his  own,  but  relating  his 
anecdotes  with  all  the  modest  diflfidenceof  one 
who  was  giving  his  knowledge  at  second- 
hand. 

The  old  general  was  alone  able  to  cap  sto- 
ries with  Maitland  on  this  theme,  and  told 
with  some  gusto  an  incident  of  his  first  ex- 
periences at  Lisbon.  "  We  had,"  said  he, 
**  a  young  attache  to  our  Legation  there — I 
am  talking  of,  I  regret  to  say,  almost  fifty 
years  ago.  Ho  was  a  very  good-looking 
young  fellow,  quite  fresh  from  England,  and 
not  very  long,  I  believe,  from  Eton.  In  pass- 
ing through  the  crowd  of  the  ball-room,  a 
long  streamer  of  lace  which  one  of  the  prin- 
cesses wore  in  her  hair  caught  in  the  at- 
tachd^s  epaulette.     He  tried  in  vain  to  extri- 
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cate  himself,  but,  fearing  to  tear  the  lmoe,Iie 
was  obliged  to  follow  the  Infimta  aboat,  his 
confusion  making  his  efforts  only  the  more 
hopeless.  *  Where  are  you  goiog,  sir? 
What  do  you  mean  by  this  persistenoe  ? ' 
asked  a  sour-faced  old  lady-of-honor,  as  she 
perceived  him  still  after  them.  *  I  am  at- 
tached to  her  Royal  HighneaSy'  said  he,  in 
broken  French,  *  and  I  cannot  tear  myself 
away.'  The  Infanta  turned  and  stared  at 
him,  and  then  instantly  burst  out  a-laughing, 
but  so  good-humorediy  withal,  and  with  such 
an  evident  forgiveness,  that  the  duenna  be^ 
came  alarmed,  reported  the  incident  to  the 
queen,  and  the  next  morning  our  yoong 
countryman  got  his  orders  to  leave  Lisbon  at 
once." 

While  the  company  commented  on  Uie  in- 
cident, the  old  general  sighed  sorrowfuUy, — 
over  the  long  past,  perhaps, — and  then  said, 
<*  He  did  not  always  get  out  of  his  entangle- 
ments so  easily." 

<*  You  knew  him,  then?  "  asked  some  one. 

**  Slightly ;  but  I  served  for  many  years 
with  his  brother,  Wat  Butler,  as  good  a  sol- 
dier as  ever  wore  the  cloth." 

<'  Are  you  aware  that  his  widow  and  son 
are  in  this  neighborhood?  "  asked  Mrs.  Traf- 
ford. 

**  No ;  but  it  would  give  me  great  pleasure 
to  see  them.  Wat  and  I  were  in  the  same 
regiment  in  India.  I  commanded  the  com- 
pany when  he  joined  us.  And  how  did  he 
leave  them?" 

**  On  short  rations,"  broke  in  old  Graham. 
*»  Indeed,  if  it  wasn't  for  Lyle  Abbey,  I  sus- 
pect very  hard  up  at  times." 

*»  Nothing  of  the  kind,  commodore,"  broke 
in  Mrs.  Trafford.  *'  You  have  been  quite 
misinformed.  Mrs.  Butler  is,  lyithout  afflu- 
ence, perfectly  independent;  and  more  so 
even  in  spirit  than  in  fortune." 

A  very  significant  smile  from  Maitland 
seemed  to  say  that  he  recognized  and  enjoyed 
her  generous  advocacy  of  her  friend. 

* »  Perhaps  you  could  do  something,  general, 
for  his  son  ?  "  cried  Mrs.  Maxwell. 

**  What  sort  of  lad  is  he?" 

"  Don't  ask  me,  for  I  don't  like  him  ;  and 
don't  ask  my  sisters,  for  they  like  him  too 
well,"  said  Mark. 

**  Have  you  met  him,  Mr.  Maitland?  "  asked 
the  general. 

**  Yes,  but  pasfiingly.  I  was  struck,  how- 
ever, by  his  good  looks  and  manly  bearii^. 
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The  country  rings  with  stories  of  his  courage 
and  intrepidity.'* 

<<  And  they  are  all  true,"  said  Isabella 
Lyle.  **  He  is  the  best  and  bravest  creature 
breathing." 

**  There's  praise— that's  what  I  call  real 
praise,"  said  the  general.  **  I'll  certainly  go 
OTcr  and  see  him  after  that." 

**  I'll  do  better,  general,"  said  Mrs.  Max- 
well ;  *^  ril  Bend  over  and  ask  him  here  to- 
morrow. Why  do  you  shake  your  head, 
Bella?    He'll  not  come?" 

**  No,"  said  she,  calmly. 

**  Not  if  you  and  Alice  were  to  back  my 
request?" 

**  I  fear  not,"  said  Alice.  **  He  has  es- 
tranged himself  of  late  from  every  one ;  he 
has  not  been  even  once  to  see  us  since  he 
came  back  from  England." 

**  Then  Mark  will  go  and  fetch  him  for  us," 
said  Mrs.  Maxwell,  the  most  unobservant  of 
all  old  ladies. 

♦*  Not  I,  madam ;  nor  would  that  be  the 
way  to  secure  him." 

**  Well,  have  him  we  must,"  said  Mrs. 
Maxwell ;  while  she  added  in  a  whisper  to 
Mrs.  Trafford,  ♦*  It  would  never  do  to  lose 
the  poor  boy  such  a  chance." 

'*  Beck  says,  if  some  one  will  drive  her 
over  to  the  Causeway,"  cried  the  commodore, 
••she'll  vouch  for  success,  and  bring  young 
Tony  back  with  her." 

•^  Mr.  Maitland  offers  himself,"  said  Alice, 
whose  eyes  sparkled  with  fun,  while  her  lips 
showed  no  trace  of  a  smile. 

••  Take  the  phaeton,  then,"  said  Mrs.  Max- 
well, ••  only  there  will  be  no  place  for  young 
Butler ;  but  take  a  britscha,  and  order  post- 
horses  at  Greme's  Mill."  And  now  a  sharp 
discussion  ensued  which  road  was  the  shorter, 
and  whether  the  long  hill  or  the  **  new  cut  " 
was  the  more  severe  on  the  cattle. 

••  This  was  most  unfair  of  you,"  said  Mait- 
land to  Mrs.  Trafford,  as  they  rose  from  table  ; 
••  but  it  shall  not  succeed." 

'*  How  will  you  prevent  it?"  said  she, 
laughing.     **  What  can  you  do  ?  " 

**  Rather  than  go  Td  say  anything." 

••As,  how,  for  instance?  " 

He  leaned  forward  and  whispered  a  few 
words  in  her  ear,  and  suddenly  her  face  be- 
came scarlet,  her  eyes  flashed  passionately,  as 
she  said,  **  This  passes  the  limit  of  jest,  Mr. 
Maitland." 

••  Not  more  than  the  other  would  pass  the 
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limit  of  patience,"  said  he ;  and  now,  instead 
of  entering  the  drawing-room,  he  turned  short 
round  and  sought  his  own  room. 

CHAPTER  XXIII. 
THE  riBST  NIGHT   AT  TILNET. 

Maitland  was  not  in  the  best  of  tempers 
when  he  retired  to  his  room.  Whatever  the 
words  he  had  whispered  in  Alice's  ear, — and 
this  history  will  not  record  them, — they  were  a 
failure.  They  were  even  worse  than  a  failure, 
for  they  produced  an  effect  directly  the  oppo- 
site to  that  intended. 

**  Have  I  gone  too  fast?"  muttered  he; 
**  have  I  deceived  myself?  She  certainly 
understood  me  well  in  what  I  said  yesterday. 
She,  if  anything,  gave  me  a  sort  of  encourage- 
ment to  speak.  She  drew  away  her  hand,  it 
is  true,  but  without  any  show  of  resentment 
or  anger  ;  a  sort  of  protest  rather,  that  im- 
plied '  We  have  not  yet  come  to  this.'  These 
home-bred  women  are  hard  riddles  to  read. 
Had  she  been  French,  Spanish,  or  Italian — 
ay,  or  even  one  of  our  own,  long  conversant 
with  the  world  of  Europe — I  never  should 
have  blundered."  Such  thoughts  as  these  he 
-now  threw  on  paper,  in  a  letter  to  his  friend 
Caffarelli. 

"What  a  *  Fiasco!  '  I  have  made,  Carlo 
raio,"  said  he,  "  and  all  from  not  understand- 
ing the  nature  of  these  creatures  who  have 
never  seen  a  sunset  south  of  the  Alps.  I 
know  how  little  sympathy  any  fellow  meets 
with  from  you  if  he  be  only  unlucky.  I  have 
your  face  before  me — your  eyebrows  on  the  top 
of  your  forehead,  and  your  nether  lip  quiver- 
ing with  malicious  drollery,  as  you  cry  out, 
•Maperche?  perche?  perche?'  And  I'll  tell 
you  why  :  because  I  believed  that  she  had 
hauled  down  her  colors,  and  there  was  no 
need  to  continue  firing. 

'*  Of  course  you'll  say,  *  Mono  male,'  re- 
sume the  action.  But  it  wont  do,  Signor 
Conte ;  it  wont  do.  She  is  not  like  one  of 
your  hardened  coquettes  on  the  banks  of  the 
Amo,  0^  the  slopes  of  Castellamare,  who 
think  no  more  of  a  declaration  of  love  than 
an  invitation  to  dinner  ;  nor  have  the  slightest 
difficulty  in  making  the  same  excuse  to  either, 
—  a  pre-engagement.  She  is  English,  or 
worse  again,  far  worse — Irish. 

**  I'd  give — I  don't  know  what  I  wouldn't 
give — that  I  could  recall  that  stupid  speech. 
I  declare  I  think  it  is  this  fearful  language 
has  done  it  all.    One  can  no  more  employ  the 
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Anglo-Saxon  tongae  for  a  matter  of  delicate 
treatment  than  one  could  paint  a  miniature 
with  a  hearth-brush.  What  a  pleasant  coin- 
age for  cajolery  arc  the  liquid  lies  of  the  sweet 
South,  where  you  can  lisp  duplicity,  and  seem 
never  to  hurt. the  Decalogue." 

As  he  had  written  so  far,  a  noisy  summons 
at  his  door  aroused  him,  while  the  old  com- 
modore's voice  called  out  **  Maitland  !  Mnit- 
land  !  I  want  a  word  with  you."  Maitland 
opened  the  door  and,  without  speaking,  re- 
turned to  the  fire,  standing  with  his  back  to 
it,  and  his  hands  carelessly  stuck  in  his 
pockets.  **  I  thought  I'd  come  over  and  have 
a  cigar  with  you  here,  and  a  glass  of  brandy 
and  water,"  said  Graham.  **  They're  hard 
at  it  yonder,  with  harp  and  piano,  and,  ex- 
cept holystoning  a  deck,  I  don't  know  its 
equal." 

**  I'm  the  more  sorry  for  your  misfortune, 
commodore,  that  I  am  unaljje  to  alleviate  it. 
Fm  deep  in  correspondence  just  now,  as  you 
see  there,  and  have  a  quantity  more  to  do  be- 
fore bedtime." 

*'  Put  it  aside  ;  put  it  aside.  Never  WTite 
by  candle-light ;  it  ruins  the  eyes :  and 
yours  are  not  so  young  as  they  were  ten  years 
ago." 

•*  The  observation  is  undeniable,"  said 
Maitland,  stiffly. 

**  You're  six-and  thirty?  well,  five-and- 
thirty,  I  take  it  ?  " 

**  I'm  ashamed  to  say  I  cannot  satisfy  your 
curiosity  on  so  natural  a  subject  of  in- 
quiry." 

**  Sally  says  forty,"  said  he,  in  a  whis- 
per, as  though  the  remark  required  caution. 
**  Iler  notion  is  that  you  dye  your  whiskers  ; 
but  Beck's  idea  is  that  you  look  older  than 
you  are." 

**  I  scarcely  know  to  which  of  the  young 
ladies  I  owe  my  deeper  acknowledgments," 
said  Maitland,  bowing. 

**  You're  a  favorite  with  both  ;  and  if  it 
hadn't  been  for  the  very  decided  preference 
you  showed,  I  tell  you  frankly  they'd  have 
been  tc»aring  caps  about  you  ere  this." 

**  This  flattery  overwhelms  me ;  and  all 
the  more  that  it  is  quite  unexpected." 

**  None  of  your  mock  modesty  with  me, 
you  dog!*'  cried  the  commodore,  with  a 
chuckling  laugh.  **  No  fellow  had  ever  any 
success  of  that  kind  that  he  didn't  know  it ; 
and,  upon  my  life,  I  believe  the  very  conceit 
it  breeds  goes  lialf-way  with  women." 


<*  It  is  no  small  prize  to  learn  the  experi- 
ences of  a  man  like  yourself  on  such  s  theme." 

**  Well,  I'll  not  deny  it,"  said  he,  with  a 
short  sigh.  <<  I  had  my  share,  some  would 
say  a  little  more  than  my  share,  of  that  sort 
of  thing.  You'll  not  believe  it,  perbapp,  bat 
I  was  a  devilish  good-looking  fellow  when  I 
was — let  mo  see — about  six  or  eight  yean 
younger  than  you  are  now." 

<'  I  am  prepared  to  credit  it,"  aaid  Mait- 
land, dryly. 

*<  There  was  no  make-np  aboat  me/  no 
lacquering,  no  paint,  no  padding — all  honest 
scantling  from  keel  to  taffitiil.  I  wasn't  tall, 
it's  true.  I  never,  with  my  best  heels  on, 
passed  five  feet  seven  and  half." 

**  The  height  of  Julius  Cassar,"  said  Mait- 
land, calmly. 

**  I  know  nothing  about  Julias  GsBsar; 
but  I'll  say  this  :  it  was  a  good  height  for  a 
sailor  in  the  old  gun-brig  days,  when  they 
never  gave  you  much  head-room  'tween  decks. 
It  don't  matter  so  much  now  if  every  follow 
in  the  waixl-room  was  as  tall  as  yourself. 
What's  in  this  jar  here?  " 

**  Selzer." 

*'  And  this  short  one ;  is  it  gin?  " 

**  No  ;  it's  Vichy." 

**  Why,  what  sort  of  stomach  do  yon  ex- 
pect to  have  with  all  these  confounded  slope? 
I  never  tasted  any  of  these  vile  compounds 
but  once — what  they  called  Carlsbad — and, 
by  Jove,  it  was  liad,  and  no  mistake.  It 
took  three-fourths  of  a  bottle  of  strong  brandy 
to  bring  back  the  heat  into.my  vitals  again. 
Why  don't  you  tell  Raikes  to  send  you  in 
some  sherry  ?  That  old  brown  sherry  is  very 
pleasant,  and  it  must  be  very  wholesome  too, 
for  the  doctor  here  always  sticks  to  it." 

*  *  I  never  drink  wine,  except  at  my  dinner," 
was  the  cold  and  measured  reply. 

»*  You'll  come  to  it  later  on, — ^you'll  come 
to  it  later  on,"  said  the  commodore  with  a 
chuckle  ;  **  when  you'll  not  be  careful  about 
the  color  of  your  nose  or  the  width  of  your 
waistcoat.  There's  a  deal  of  vanity  wrapped 
up  in  abstemiousness,  and  a  deal  of  texation 
of  spirit  too."  And  he  laughed  at  his  own 
drollery  till  his  eyes  ran  over.  "  You 're  say- 
ing to  yourself,  Maitland,  *  What  a  queer  old 
cove  that  is ! ' — aint  you  ?  Out  with  it,  man. 
I'm  the  beet-tempered  fellow  that  ever  breathed 
— with  the  men,  like,  mind  you  ;  not  with 
every  one.  No,  no ;  old  G.  G.,  as  they  used 
to  call  me  on  board  the  Hannibal,  ia  an  ugly 
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craft,  if  you  board  him  on  the  wrong  quarter. 
I  don't  know  how  it  would  be  now,  with  all 
the  new-fangled  tackle ;  but  in  the  old  days 
of  flint-locks  and  wide  bores  I  Was  a  dead 
shot.  Fve  heard  you  can  do  something  that 
way?" 

•*  A  little,"  said  he,  dryly. 

**  Every  gentleman  ought ;  I've  always 
maintained  it :  as  poor  old  Bowes  used  to 
say,  with  a  strong  head  for  port,  and  a  steady 
hand  for  a  pistol,  a  man  may  go  a  long  way 
in  this  world.  There,  I  think  it's  your  turn 
now  at  the  pump.  I've  had  all  the  talk  to 
myself  since  I  came  in,  and  the  most  you've 
done  has  been  to  grunt  out  *  Indeed ! '  or 
•  Really  ! '  " 

**  I  have  listened,  commodore, — ^listened 
most  attentively.  It  has  been  my  great  priv- 
ilege to  have  heard  your  opinions  on  three 
most  interesting  topics, — women  and  wine 
and  the  duel ;  and,  I  assure  you,  not  unprof- 
itably." 

*'  I'm  not  blown,  not  a  bit  run  off  my  wind, 
for  all  that,  if  I  wasn't  so  dry  ;  but  my  mouth 
is  like  a  lime-burner's  bat.  Would  you  just 
touch  that  bell,  and  order  a  little  sherry  or 
Madeira  ?  You  don't  seem  to  know  the  ways 
of  the  house  here ;  but  every  one  does  exactly 
OS  he  pleases." 

'*  I  have  a  faint  inkling  of  the  practice," 
said  Maitland,  with  a  very  peculiar  smile. 

•*  Wliat's  the  matter  with  you  this  even- 
ing? You're  not  like  yourself  one  bit.  No 
life,  no  animation  about  you.  Ring  again; 
pull  it  strong.  There,  they'll  hear  that,  I 
hope ! "  cried  he,  as,  impatient  at  Maitland's 
indolence,  he  gave  such  a  jerk  to  the  bell-rope 
that  it  came  away  from  the  wire. 

**  I  didn't  exactly  come  in  here  for  a  gos- 
sip," said  the  commodore,  as  he  resumed  his 
teat.  **  I  wanted  to  have  a  little  serious  talk 
with  you,  and  perhaps  you  are  impatient  that 
I  haven't  begun  it,  eb  ?  " 

*'  It  would  be  unpardonable  to  feel  impa- 
tleDceinsocb  company,"  said  Maitland,  with 
show. 

«  Yet,  yes  ;  I  know  all  that.  That's  what 
Yankeet  call  soft  sawder ;  but  I'm  too  old  a 
bird,  Master  Maitland,  to  be  caaght  with 
ehaff,  and  I  think  as  clever  a  fellow  as  you 
mre  might  suspect  at  much." 

**  Yoo  are  very  unjust  to  both  of  ut,  if  yoa 
imply  that  I  have  not  a  high  opinion  of  yoar 
•catenett." 

<«  I  don't  want  to  be  thought  woaiCj  or : 
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I  am  not  a  lawyer,  nor  a  lawyer^  clerk — I'm 
a  sailor." 

**  And  a  very  distinguished  sailor." 

'*  That's  as  it  may  be.  They  passed  me 
over  about  the  good-service  pension,  and  kept 
*■  backing  and  filling  '  about  that  coast-guard 
appointment  till  I  lost  temper,  and  told  them 
to  give  it  to  the  devil,  for  he  never  had  been 
out  of  the  Admiralty  since  I  remembered  it; 
and  I  said,  *  Gazette  him  at  once,  and  don't 
let  him  say,  You're  forgetting  an  old  friend 
and  supporter.' " 

"Did  you  write  that?" 

**  Be8k  did,  and  I  signed  it,  for  I've  got 
the  gout  or  the  rheumatism  in  these  knuckles, 
that  makes  writing  tough  work  for  me,  and 
tougher  for  the  man  it's  meant  for.  What 
servants  they  arc  in  this  bouse  I*— no  answer 
to  the  bell." 

**  And  what  reply  did  they  make  you !  " 
asked  Maitland. 

**  They  shoved  me  on  the  retired  list,  and 
Curtis,  the  secretary,  said,  *  I  had  to  suppress 
your  letter,  or  my  lords  would  certainly  have 
struck  your  name  off  the  Navy  List ' — a  thing 
I  defy  them  to  do — a  ^hing  the  Queen  couldn't 
do!" 

**  Will  you  try  one  of  these  ?  "  said  Mait- 
land, opening  his  cigar-case;  <<  these  are 
stronger  than  the  pale  ones." 

*<No;  I  can't  smoke  without  something 
to  drink,  which  I  foresee  I  shall  not  have 
here." 

**  I  deplore  my  inhospitality." 

"  Inhospitality !  why,  you've  nothing  to 
say  to  it.  It  is  old  Mother  Maxwell  receiv<?8 
us  all  here.  You  can  be  neither  hospitoblc 
nor  inhospitable,  so  far  as  I  see,  excepting, 
perhaps,  letting  me  see  a  little  more  of  thac 
fire  than  you  have  done  hitherto,  peacocking 
out  the  tail  of  your  dressing-gown  in  front 
of  me," 

**  Pray  draw  closer,"  said  Maitland,  mov- 
ing to  one  side  ;  **  make  yourself  perfectly  at 
home  here." 

<'  So  I  used  to  be  scores  of  times,  in  these 
very  rooms.  It*s  more  than  five-and-twenty 
years  that  I  ever  occupied  any  others." 

<*  I  was  thinking  of  going  back  to  the  draw- 
ing-room for  a  cup  of  tea  before  I  resumed 
my  vrork  here." 

*<Tea!  don't  destroy  your  stomach  with 
tea.  Get  a  little  gin — they've  wonderful  gin 
here ;  I  take  a  glass  of  it  every  night.  B€«k 
mixes  it,  and  pats  in  a  sprig  of,  not  mint,  but 
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marjoram,  I  think  they  call  it.  I'll  make  her 
mix  a  brew  fur  jou  ;  and,  by  the  way,  that 
brings  me  to  what  I  came  about." 

**  Was  it  to  recommend  me  to  take  gin?  " 
asked  Maitland,  with  a  w^ell-assumed  inno- 
cence. 

**  No,  sir — not  to  recommend  you  to  take 
gin,"  said  the  old  commodore,  #ternly.     **  I 
told  you  when  I  came  in  ^hat  I  had  come  on 
an  errand  of  some  importance." 
**  If  you  did,  it  has  escaped  me." 
"  Well,  you  sha'n't  escape  me — that's  all." 
**  I  hope  I  misunderstand  you.     I  trust  sin- 
cci-cly  that  it  is  to  the  dryness  of  yoiHr  throat 
and  the  state  of  your  tonsils  that  I  must  at- 
tribute this  speech.     Will  you  do  me  the  very 
great  favor  to  recall  it?  " 

The  old  man  fidgeted  in  his  cliair,  but- 
toned his  cont  and  unbuttoned  it,  and  then 
blurted  out  in  an  abrupt,  spasmodic  way, 
"All  right  —  1  didn't  mean  offence — I  in- 
tended to  say,  that  as  we  were  hero  now — 
that  as  we  had  this  opportunity  of  explaining 

0UT?;?1VCS" — 

**  That's  quite  suffident,  commodore.  I 
ask  for  nothing  beyond  your  simple  assurance 
that  nothing  offonsivo  'was  intended." 

**  I'll  bo  hanged  if  I  ever  suffered  as  much 
from  thirst  in  all  my  life.  I  was  eighteen 
days  on  a  gill  of  water  a  day  in  the  tropics, 
and  didn't  feci  it  worse  than  this.  I  must 
drink  some  of  that  Rtuff  if  I  die  for  it.  Which 
is  the  least  nauseous?  " 

**  I  think  you'll  find  the  Vichy  pleasant; 
there  is  a  little  fixed  air  in  it  too." 

**  I  wish  there  was  a  little  cognac  in  it. 
Ugh  !  it's  detestable  !  Let's  try  the  other. 
Worse !  I  vow  and  declare — worse.  Well, 
Maitland,  whatever  be  your  skill  in  other 
matters,  I'll  be  shot  if  I'll  back  yoaibr  your 
taste  in  liquors." 

Maitland  smiled,  and  was  silent. 

'*  I  shall  have  a  fever— I  know  T  shall — if 
I  don't  take  somet-liing.  There's  a  singing 
in  my  head  now  like  a  chime  of  bells,  and  the 
back  of  my  throat  feels  like  a  coal-bunker  in 
one  of  those  vile  steamers.  IIow  you  stand 
it  I  don't  know  ;  but  to  bo  sure  you've  not 
I  ^»in  talking  as  I  have. ' '  The  old  commodore 
ro?c\  hut,  when  he  reached  the  door,  seemed 
suddenly  to  have  remembered  something  ;  for 
he  placed  his  hand  to  his  forehead,  and  said, 
**  What  a  brain  I  have  !  here  was  I  vralking 
away  without  ever  so  much  as  saying  one 
word  about  it," 
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<*  Could  we  defer  it  till  to-morrow,  mydeu 
commodore?"  said  Maitland, cooxingly.  '*( 
have  not  the  slightest  notion  what  it  is,  bat 
surely  we  could  talk  it  over  after  breakfast." 

''But  you'll  be  off  by  that  time.  Befk 
said  that  there  would  be  no  UBO  starting  later 
than  seven  o'clock." 

"Off!  and  where  to?" 

**  To  the  Bnmside— to  the  Widow  BuHer^ 
— where  else?  You  heard  it  all  arranged  at 
dinner  ;   didn't  you  ?  " 

*'  I  heard  something  suggested  laughing^ 
and  lightly ;  but  nothing  serious,  far  less  set- 
tled positively." 

*'  Will  you  please  to  tell  me,  sir,  bow  mneb 
of  your  life  is  serious,  and  how  mnch  is  to  bt 
accepted  as  levity?  For  I  suppose  the  inqoirr 
I  have  to  make  of  you  amounts  just  to  that, 
and  no  more." 

**  Commodore  Graham,  it  would  distrai 
me  much  if  I  were  to  misunderstand  jou  ones 
again  to-night ;  and  you  will  oblige  me  deeply 
if  you  will  put  any  question  you  expect  mo  to 
answer  in  its  very  simplest  form.'* 

"  That  I  will,  sir ;  that  I  will !  Now,  tbCB, 
what  are  your  intentions?" 

*»  What  are  my  intentions?  " 

**  Yes,  sir — exactly  so  ;  what  are  your  ifr 
tentions?" 

'<  I  declare  I  have  so  many,  on  such  Taried 
subjects,  and  of  such  different  hues,  that  it 
would  be  a  sore  infliction  on  your  patienoe, 
were  I  only  to  open  the  budget ;  and  as  to 
either  of  us  exhausting  it,  it  is  totally  out  of 
the  question.  Take  your  chance  of  a  sob- 
ject,  then,  and  I'll  do  my  best  to  enlighten 
you." 

**  This  is  fencing,,  sir  ;  and  it  doosn?t  soil 
me." 

*<  If  you  knew  how  very  little  the  whole 
conversation  suits  mc,  you'd  not  nnderraloe 
my  patience." 

**  I  ask  you  once^gain,  what  are  your  in* 
tentions  as  regards  my  youngest  daughter. 
Miss  Rebecca  Graham  ?  That's  j^n  speak* 
ing,  I  believe." 

**  Nothing  plainer  ;  and  my  reply  shall  be 
equally  so.    I  have  none — none  whatever." 

'^  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  never  paid  her 
any  particular  attentions?" 

*«  Never." 

*<  That  you  never  took  long  walks  with  her 
when  at  Lyle  Abbey,  quite  alone  and  una^ 
companied?" 

**  We  walked  together  repeatedly.    I  9M 
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Dot  80  ungrateful  as  to  forget  her  charming 
companionship.'* 

**  Confound  your  gratitude,  sir!  it's  not 
that  Tm  talking  of.  You  made  advances. 
You — you  told  her — you  said — in  fact,  you 
made  her  believe — ay,  and  you  made  mo  be- 
lieve— that  you  meant  to  ask  her  to  marry 
you." 

**  Impossible !  "  said  Maitland  ;  *^  impossi- 
ble!" 

**  And  why  impossible?  Is  it  that  our  re- 
spective conditions  are  such  as  to  make  the 
matter  impossible?  " 

*'  I  never  thought  of  such  an  impertinence, 
commodore.  AV'hen  I  said  impossible,  it  was 
entirely  with  respect  to  the  construction  that 
could  be  placed  on  all  my  intercourse  with 
Miss  Graham." 

'*  And  1  didn't  go  up  to  your  room  on  the 
morning  I  left,  and  ask  you  to  come  over  to 
Port  Graham  and  talk  the  matter  over  with 
me?" 

<*  You  invited  me  to  your,  bouse  ;  but  I  had 
not  the  faintest  Doti«D  fcbat  it  was  to  this  end. 
Don't  shake  your  head  as  if  you  doubted  me ; 
I  pledge  you  my  word  on  it." 

**  How  often  have  you  done  this  sort  of 
thing?  for  no  fellow  is  as  cool  as  you  are 
that's  not  an  old  hand  at  it." 

»•  I  can  forgive  a  good  deal  " — 

*♦  F(»rgive  !  I  should  think  you  could  for- 
give the  people  you've  injured.  The  ques- 
tion is.  Can  I  forgive  ?  Yes,  sir,  can  I  for- 
give?" 

**  I  declare,  it  never  occurred  to  me  to  in- 
quire." 

»*  That's  enough— quite  enough  ;  you  shall 
hear -from  me.  It  may  take  me  twenty-four 
hours  to  find  a  friend  ;  but  before  this  time 
to-morrow  evening,  sir,  I'll  have  him." 

Maitland  shrugged  his  shoulders  carelessly, 
and  said,  ♦*  As  you  please,  sir." 

**  It  shall  be  as  I  please,  sir  ;  I'll  take  care 
of  that.  Are  you  able  to  say  at  present  to 
whom  my  friend  can  address  himself?  " 

**  If  your  friend  will  first  do  me  the  favor 
to  call  upon  me,  I'll  be  able  by  that  time  to 
inform  him." 

•'AH  right.     If  it's  to  be  Mark  Lylo  "— 

**  Certainly  not ;  it  could  never  occur  to  me 
to  make  choice  of  your  friend  and  neighbor's 
son  for  such  an  office." 

*♦  Well,  I  thought  not — I  hoped  not ;  and 
I  suspected,  besides,  that  the  little  fellow  with 
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the  red  whiskers — that  major  who  dined  one 
day  at  the  Abbey  " — 

Maitland's  pale  cheek  grew  scarlet,  his  eyes 
flashed  with  passion,  and  all  the  consummate 
calm  of  his  manner  gave  way  ns  he  said, 
**  With  the  choice  of  my  friend,  sir,  you  have 
nothing  to  do,  and  I  decline  to  confer  further 
with  you." 

**  Eh,  eh  !  that  shell  broke  in  the  magazine, 
did  it  ?  I  thought  it  would.  Til  be  shot  but 
I  thought  it  would  !  "  And  with  a  hearty 
laugh,  but  bitter  withal,  the  old  commodore 
seized  his  hat  and  departed. 

Maitland  was  much  tempted  to  hasten  after 
the  commodore  and  demand — imperiously  de- 
mand— from  him  an  explanation  of  his  last 
words,  whose  taunt  was  even  more  in  the 
manner  tlian  the  matter.  \Vas  it  a  mere 
chance  hit,  or  did  the  old  sailor  really  know 
something  about  the  relations  between  him- 
self and  M'Caskey?  A  second  or  two  of 
thought  re-assured  him,  and  he  laughed  at  his 
own  fears,  and  turned  once  more  to  the  table 
to  finish  his  letter  to  his  friend. 

"  You  have  often,  my  dear  Carlo,  hdird  me 
boast,  that  amidst  all  the  shifting  chances  and 
accidents  of  my  life,  I  had  ever  escaped  one 
signal  misfortune — in  my  mind,  about  the 
greatest  that  ever  befalls  a  man.  I  have 
never  been  ridiculous.  This  can  be  my  tri- 
umph no  longer.  The  charjn  is  broken  !  I 
suppose,  if  I  had  never  come  to  this  blessed 
country,  I  might  have  preserved  my  immu- 
nity to  the  last ;  but  you  might  as  well  try 
to  keep  your  gravity  at  one  of  the.Policinello 
combats  at  Naples  as  preserve  your  dignity 
in  a  land  where  life  is  a  perpetual  joke,  and 
where  the  few  serious  people  are  so  illogical 
in  their  gravity,  they  are  the  best  fun  of  all. 
Into  this  strange  society  I  plunged  as  fearlessly 
as  a  man  does  who  has  seen  a  large  share  of 
life,  and  believes  that  the  human  crystal  has 
no  side  he  has  nut  noticed ;  and  the  upshot 
is,  I  am  supposed  to  have  made  warm  love  to 
a  young  woman  that  1  scarcely  flirtecf  with, 
and  am  going  to  be  shot  at  to-morrow  by  her 
father  for  not  being  serious  in  my  intentions! 
You  may  laugh, — you  may  scream,  shout,  and 
kick  with  laughter, — and  I  alinost  think  I  can 
hear  you  ;  but  it's  a  very  embarrassing  posi- 
tion, and  the  absurdity  of  it  is  more  than  I 
can  face. 

**  Why  did  I  ever  come  here?  What  in- 
duced me  ever  to  put  foot  in  a  land  where 
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the  very  natives  do  not  know  their  own  cus- 
toms, and  where  all  is  permitted,  and  notli- 
ing  is  tolerated  ?  It  is  too  late  to  ask  you  to 
come  and  see  me  through  this  troublesome  af- 
fair ;  and  indeed  my  present  vacillation  is 
whether  to  marry  the  young  lady  or  run 
away  l)odily  ;  for  1  own  to  you  I  am  afraid — 
heartily  afraid— to  fight  a  man  that  might  be 
my  grandfather  ;  and  1  can't  bear  to  give  the 
mettlesome  old  fellow  the  fun  of  shooting  at 
me  for  nothing.  And  woi-sc — a  thousand 
times  worse  than  all  this — Alice  will  have 
such  a  laugh  at  me  !  Ay,  Carlo,  here  is  the 
sum  of  my  affliction. 

**  I  must  close  this,  as  I  shall  have  to  look 
out  for  some  one,  long  of  stride  and  quick  of 
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eye,  to  handle  me  on  the  ground.  Mesn- 
wiiilc  order  dinner  for  two  on  iSaturday  week, 
for  I  mean  to  be  with  you  ;  and  tliercfore  say 
nothing  of  those  afi^irs  which  interest  us,*  ul- 
tra mfln/ani/  I  write  by  thia  post  to  M'C. 
to  meet  me  as  1  pass  through  Dublin  ;  and,  of 
course,  the  fellow  will  want  money.  I  iholl 
therefore  draw  on  Cipriani  for  whatever  is 
necessary,  and  you  must  bo  prepared  to  tell 
him  the  outlay  was  indispensable.  I  have 
done  nothing,  absolutely  nothing,  liero — nei- 
ther seduced  man  nor  woman,  and  am  bring- 
ing back  to  the  cause  nothing  greater  or  more 
telling  than 

((  Norman  Maitlakd.*' 


We  are  indebted  to  a  friend  for  the  following 
Unpublishc<l  Letter,  written  many  ye:ir8  ago  by 
Charles  Lamb  to  a  bookseller,  on  receipt  of  two 
books  of  verse, — one  being  "  The  Maid  of  El- 
var,"  by  Allan  Cuniiinghjim,  the  otlujr  Barry 
CornwalPs  "Song:*  and  Dramatio  Fnigments:'* — 

"  Thank  you  for  the  books.  I  am  ushamed  to  | 
take,  tythe  thus  of  your  press.  I  am  worse  to  a 
publisher  than  the  two  Univei*8itie8  and  the  Brit. 
MiiH.— A.  C.  I  will  forthwith  read.  B.  C.  (I 
can't  get  out  of  the  A.  B.  C.)  I  have  raoi-c  than 
read.  Taken  alltogcthcr  'tis  too  Lovcy— but 
wliat  delicacies  !  I  like  most  •  King  Death  ' — 
Glorious  Uiovc  all  *  The  Lady  with  the  Hundred 
Rings '  —  *  The  Owr  —  *  EpiHtle  to  what's  his 
name'— (Here  maybe  I'm  pjirtial) — *  Sit  down, 
sad  soul  • — *  The  Pau^M^r's  Jubilee  '—(but  that's 
old,  and  yet  'tis  never  old) — *The  Falcon' — 
•Felon's  Wife  ' —Damn  •  Mad^c  Pasty'  — but 
that  is  borrowed — 

*  Apple  pie  if  very  good 
And  80  ii>  apple  pa«ty, 

But 

0  Lard  !  'tis  very  nasty.' 

— but  chiefly  the  Dramatic  Fragments — scarce  , 
three  of  which  should  have  ewapc<l  my  Speci- 1 
mens,  had  an  antique  name  been  prefixed.    They  I 
exceed  his  first. — So  mucli  for  the  nonsense  of  ' 
poetry  ;  now  to  the  srrioiis  business  of  life.     Up 
a  court  (Blandford  Court)  in  Pall  Mall  (exactly 
at  the  back  <if  Marlbro'  House,  with  iron  pate  in 
front,  and  containing  *2  houses,  at  No.  *2,  did  lately 
live   Leishman,  my  taylor.     He  is  niovc<l  some- 
where in  the  neighlwrhood — devil  knows  where. 
Pray  fiud  lain  out  and  give  him  the  opposite. — 1 
am 'so   much  better — tho'  my  hand  shakes  in 
writing  it,  that  after  next  Sunday,  1  can  well  see 


F.  and  you.     Can  you  throw  B.  C.  in  ? — Why 
tarry  the  wheels  of  my  Hogarth  ?"'->dtflAeRcvji. 


The  Bound  Tabic  of  New  York,  in  an  article 
entitlc<l  '*  American  Comic  Journalism,"  makd 
the  following  reniaiks  :  "It  seems  tstraugc  t!iat 
a  country  which  has  produced  a  Holmct^,  a  Lowell, 
and  a  Derby  bhould  be  without  a  fit  journalibdc 
exponent  of  its  sense  aiwl  humor.  No  people  in 
the  world  ha\c  a  larger  peix^eption  of  the  Indl- 
cruus  than  the  Americans  ;  yet  nowhere  else  is  it 
so  difficult  to  obtain  penuanent  8uppoi*t  fbr  a 
strictly  humorous  illustititcd  paper.  The  caoBe 
of  this  api^ircnt  pinidox  is  somewhat  obscar& 
Doubtless,  the  scarcity  of  genuinely-humorous 
artists  is  one  strong  reason.  Our  writers  ore 
ahead  of  our  draughtsmen  in  the  way  tf  fiin." 
Tlie  article  then  f^ives  an  account  of  dii&rent 
attempts  to  establish  an  American  analogue  to 
our  Punch.  There  was  first  the  Lantern y^Mtcd 
by  Mr.  John  Brougham,  and  contribnteil  to  by 
Captain  Fitzjames  O'Brien  ;  next  there  w.n»  the 
JS'ew  York  Picayune,  -written  in  by  Mr.  Robert 
H.  Lcvison,  and  illustmted  by  Frank  Bellcw ; 
then  thei-e  was  Young  America,  which  lived  for 
a  year  ;  and  the  last  and  Ixv t  venture  nf  the 
kind  was  Vanity  Fairy  begun  in  January,  ISGOp 
but  defunct  since  July,  18C3.  On  the  staff  of 
Vanity  Fair,  as  writers  or  artists,  were  Frank 
Ward,  Henrj'  L.  Stephens,  Ed.  F.  Mullen,  Frank 
Bellew,  John  McT>enan,Sol  Ry tinge,  and  Meaers. 
O'Brien,  House,  Winter,  Congrlon,  Clapp,  Stcd- 
dai-d,  ;\nioM,  Shanly,  Gardette,  •*  Artenins 
Wanl,"  Aldrich,  Nicholson,  and  Leland.  Of 
how  many  of  these  wits  and  humorists  of  Amer- 
ica have  our  readers  heard  before?  Such  is 
fame. — Reader. 
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From  The  New  Monthly  Magasino. 
BONNIE  PRINCE  CHARLIE. 

TuE  Young  Chevalier,  BooDie  Prince  Char- 
lie was  distinctively  called  in  liis  heyday  of 
enterprise  and  youthful  bloom  and  adven- 
turous romance,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
Old  Pretender,  his  less  energetic  and  far  less 
fascinating  sire.  But  the  days  came  lor 
Charles  £dward  himself  to  be  known  as  an 
old  Pretender.  And  they  who  had  known 
and  hailed  him  as  the  Young  Chevalier,  could 
hardly  believe  their  eyes,  or  trust  their  mem- 
ory, as  to  the  seemingly  mistaken  identity. 

Look  Ofk  this  picture,  and  on  that.  Not 
the  counterfeit  presentment  of  two  brothers, 
but  of  one  and  the  same  man,  at  no  very 
great  interval  of  years.  Look  on  a  portrait 
of  Prince  Charles,  in  the  flush  of  earliest 
manluM>d,  fighting  his  way  to  the  throne  of 
his  fathers  ;  and  then  of  His  Royal  Highness, 
a  refugee  on  Italian  soil,  a  middle-^iged  tip- 
pler, bloated  and  blustering, — or  an  elderly 
driveller,  unregarded,  unrespected,  and,  even 
by  them  of  his  own  household,  unbeloved. 

This  picture  first, — of  Charles  as  he  looked 
when  ho  made  bis  ji>yous  entry  into  Edin 
burgh — a  day  on  which 

"  You  would  have  thought  the  very  windows 

spake, 
So  many  greedy  looks  of  young  and  old 
Through  casements  darted  their  desiring  eyee 
Upon  his  visage.**  • 

And  on  that  day, and  inspirited  by  such  a  wel- 
come, oh,  but  the  prince  was  fair  to  sec! 
John  Home,  the  clerical  author  of  "  Doug- 
las,'' saw  him  on  this  occasion,  and  has  left 
the  world  a  copy  of  his  lineaments  and 
mien.  From  that,  and  other  contemporane- 
otui  *  •  copy,  *'  we  can  feed  the  press.  Tall  and 
handsome  was  Prince  Charlie,  we  are  told, 
**  aa  straight  as  a  lance,  and  as  round  as  an^ 
egg ; "  of  a  fair  complexion,  delicate  but 
raddy,  and  slightly  freckled.  He  wore  a 
light-colored  peruke,  '*  the  ringlets  of  which 
doBcended  back  in  graceful  masses,  and  over 
the  front  of  which  his  own  pale  hair  was 
neatly  combed."  His  visage  is  described  as 
a  perfect  oval — his  brow  as  marked  with 
**all  the  intellectual  but  melancholy  lofli- 
neM  so  remarkable  in  the  portraits  of  his  an- 
eeatorB.''  His  neck  which  vfns  long,  but  not 
ungraoefullyso,  had,  according  to  the  fashion 
of  the  time,  no  other  covering  or  incumbrance 
than  a  slender  stock  buckled  behind.  His 
•  King  Richard  II.,  Act  V.  So.  2. 


eyes — we  quote  from  Mr.  Chambers's  physi- 
ognomical catalogue  raisonnd — were  **  large, 
and  rolling,  and  of  a  light  blue.  The  fair, 
but  not  ill-marked  eyebrows  which  sur- 
mounted these  features  were  beautifully 
arched.  His  nose  was  round  and  high,  and 
his  mouth  small  in  proportion  to  the  rest  of 
his  features.  He  was  about  five  feet  ten  in 
stature,  and  his  body  was  of  that  straight  and 
round  description  which  is  said  to  indicate, 
not  only  perfect  symmetry,  but  also  the  val- 
uable requisites  of  agility  and  health."  •  He 
excelled,  says  Lord  Mahon  (for,  in  literature 
at  least,  we  stickle  for  giving  Earl  Stanhope 
his  pre-peerage  title  of  honor),  in  all  manly 
exercises,  and  was  inured  to  every  kind  of 
toil,  especially  long  marches  on  foot,  having 
applied  himself  to  field-sports  in  Italy,  and 
become  a  firstrate  walker. f  His  **  goodly 
person  was  enhanced  by  his  graceful  man- 
ners :  frequently  condescending  to  the  most 
familiar  kindness,  yet  always  shielded  by  a 
regal  dignity,  he  had  a  peculiar  talent  to 
please  and  to  persuade,  and  never  failed  to 
adapt  his  conversation  to  the  taste  or  to  the 
station  of  those  whom  he  addressed. "  %  ^ib 
demeanor  might  seem  to  warrant  the  appli- 
cation to  him  of  what  Bacha  (in  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher)  testifies  of  Leucippus  : — 

"  That  in  his  youth  and  noble  forwardness 
All  things  are  bound  together  that  are  kingly, 
A  fitness  \o  bear  rule — and  sovereignty 
Not  made  to  know  command.*'  § 

In  that  agile,  lissom  form  were  fascinated 
damsels  fain  to  see  one  like  the  herald  Mer- 
cury, new-lighted  on  a  heaven-kissing  hill — 
and  altogether  a  combination,  and  a  form, 
indeed,  where  every  god  did  seem  to  set  his 
seal,  to  give  the  world  assurance  of  a  man.|| 
Or,  to  resume  that  Mercurial  similitude,  and 
^eke  it  out  from  another  classical  source : — 

**  Omnia  Mercurio  similis,  vooemque,  ooloremque, 
Et  crines  flavos,  et  membra  decora  juventaB.'*ir 

Cautious  Dr.  John  Byrom  witnessed  H — 
R —  H— 's  entry  into  Manchester,  in  March, 
1746,  and  reports  that,  **  to  do  justice  to  his 
person,  whatever  his  pretensions  may  be,** 

•  R.  Chambers,  Uivt.  Eeb.,  oh.  ix. 

t  BoRwcU's  Toor  to  the  Hebrides. 

X  Mahon,  Hist  Engl.,  ch.  xzvi. 

§  Cupid's  Revenge,  Act  III.  Sc.  1. 

N  Hamlet,  Act  III.  Sc.  4. 

IT  Virgil,  ^neid,  IV.  669. 

**  And  who  better  qualified  to  appraise  the  pre- 
tensions of  a  pretender  than  Dr.  Byrom  himself,  the 
author  of  an  immortal  epigram  on  that  very  sab- 
jectT 
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he  makes  a  very  graceful  and  amiable  ap- 
pearance; he  is  fair  complexioned,  well 
shaped,  has  a  sensible  and  comely  aspect.  To 
account  for  the  beauty  of  the  man  beyond 
that  of  his  father,  his  enemies  said  here  that 
he  was  the  son  of  a  very  handsome  pastry- 
cook, some  say  bread-baker,  at  Paris ;  but 
the  ladies,  smitten  with  the  charms  of  the 
young  gentleman,  say  that  he  takes  after  his 
mother."* 

Not,  however,  to  turn  too  abruptly  to  a  con- 
trasted portraiture  of  the  prince,  in  his  deg- 
radation and  decay,  let  us  glance  at  him  in  a 
sort  of  **  middle  passage,"  as  sketched  by  Sir 
Walter,  at  the  age  of  about  forty  or  upward. 
"But  either  care,  or  fatigue,  or  indulgence, 
had  brought  on  the  appearance  of  premature 
old  age,  and  given  to  his  fine  features  a  cast 
of  seriousness  or  even  snduef«s.  A  noble 
countenance,  however,  still  remaineil ;  and 
tiiough  his  complexion  was  altered,  and 
wrinkles  stamped  upon  his  brow  in  many  a 
melancholy  fold,  still  the  lofty  forehead,  the 
full  and  well-opened  eye,  and  the  well-formed 
nose,  showed  how  handsome  in  better  days  he 
must  have  been.  lie  was  tall,  but  lost  the  ad- 
vantage of  his  height  by  stooping ;  and  the  cane 
which  he  wore  always  in  his  hand,  and  occa- 
sionally used,  as  well  as  his  slow  though  majes- 
tic gait,  seemed  to  intimate  that  his  form  and 
limbs  felt  already  some  touch  of  infirmity."  f 

Bishop  Forbes  tries  to  refute  gainsaycrs 
and  depreciators,  by  stoutly  averring  of  the 
prince's  looks  in  1760,  that  **not  a  blot,  nor 
so  much  as  a  pimple,  was  in  his  face,  though 
maliciously  given  out  by  some  as  if  it  were  all 
over  blotted ;  but  heisjolly  and  plump,  though 
not  to  excess,  being  still  agile,  and  fit  for  un- 
dergoing toil. "J  One  is  apt  to  suspect  that 
the  animus  of  the  phrase  **jolly  and  plump^ 
though  not  to  excess  "  is  akin  to  that  which 
animated  Wilkes's  apologist,  when  contend- 
ing that,  although  Mr.  Wilkes  did  squint,  it 
was  not  more  than  a  gentleman  ought  to 
squint.  A  year  later,  the  prince's  person  is 
thus  portrayed  by  a  more  impartial  eye-wit- 
ness, though  of  the  more  partial  sex.  "  lie 
is  naturally  above  the  middle  size,  but  stoops 
excessively :  he  appears  bloated  and  red  in 
the  face,  his  countenance  heavy  aud  sleepy, 
wliich  is  attributed  to  his  having  given  in 
to  excess  of  drinking."    This  observer,  Mrs. 

*  Remains  cf  John  IJyrom,  II.  412.  (Qieibam 
ScKjicty,  is.M.) 

t  *'  Kedpauntlot,"  vol.  ii.  ch.  x. 

i  I'urbcb's  Manu^ript  collections,  etc. 
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Miller,*  does  justice  to  his  **  noble  presenoe 
and  graceful  manner,"  as  well  as  to  the  rel- 
iquary tokens  imprinted  on  hie  face  of  for- 
mer beauty ;  and  depicts  the  poor  exile  as 
presenting,  upon  the  whole,  *'a  melancholic, 
mortified  appearance."  The  Italian  corre- 
spondents of  the  English  newspapers,  at  the 
time  of  his  ill-assorted  marriage, — he  being 
then  a  morose  sot  of  fifty-two,  and  his  bricfo 
(Louisa  Princess  of  Stolberg)  a  radiant  giil 
of  twenty, — describe  him  f  as  extremely  cor- 
pulent, owing  to  a  total  disose  of  exercise^ 
and  much  pimpled  in  the  face,{  in  <ionse- 
quence  of  drinking.  So  looked  in  his  latter 
days  he  that  had  once  enthralled  the  hearts 
of  gentle  and  simple,  by  his  looks  and  beai^ 
ing, — the  hearts  alike  of  whole  galaxies  of 
high-born  beauties  in  the  halls  of  Holyrood, 
and  of  whole  clans  of  wild  Highlandmen  on 
their  own  bleak  mountains  and  moors. 

There  is  a  noteworthy  little  sort  of  obiter 
dictum^  trivially  introduced  in  the  Mcmoires 
of  Saint-Simon,  Duke  and  Peer  :  "  I  had  al- 
most forgotten  to  say,  that  on  the  last  day 
of  this  year,  1720,  a  Prince  of  Wales  was 
bom  at  Rome."  One  might  almost  suppose 
from  the  casual  style  of  the  "  illastration," 
that  St.  Simon,  like  Mr.  Toots,  accounted  it 
**  not  of  the  least  consequence."  The  duke 
does,  however,  go  on  to  report  progress,  as 
regards  the  public  reception  and  welcome  ac- 
corded to  the  little  stranger  whose  birth  he 
"almost  forgot"  to  put  on  record.  He  re- 
lates how  the  prince  was  immediately  bap- 
tized by  the  Bishop  of  Montefiasconc,  and 
named  Charles— and  what  a  great  stir  the 
event  caused  in  the  Holy  City — and  how  the 
pope  sent  his  compliments  to  their  Britannic 
Majesties  (not  meaning  the  Hanover  make- 
Mieve),  and  forwarded  to  the  King  of  Eng- 
land (not  meaning  George  Guelph)r  ten  thoa- 
sand  Roman  crowns,— and  how,  as  soon  as 
the  Queen  of  England  (not  meaning  any  of 
that  German  squad)  was  able  to  see  com* 
pany,  Cardinal  Tanora  came  in  state,  as  rep- 
resentative of  the  Siicred  College,  to  ood- 
gratulatc  her.^  St.  Simon  also  declares  the 
birth  of  Bonnie  Prince  Charlie  to  have  made 
much  stir  at  the  Court  of  England,  and  among 
the  priests  and  Jacobites  of  that  country ; 
adding  that,  for  very  dilTerent  reasons,  not 

*  •'  liCtters  from  Italy,'*  by  a  Lady,  1776. 

t  Sco  Ciiamberi^,  lliat.,  Iteb.,  oh.  xxxii. 

t  See,  too,  an  aneodoto  in  tho  Second  Scries  of 
Dvan  Kam^ay'd  Kominisccnocs,  p.  1D4. 

§  Momoiros  de  Saint-Simon. 
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only  the  Catholics  and  Proteetanta  among 
His  (pseudo)  Majesty's  OppoKJtion  were  in 
raptures  at  it,  but  that  nearly  all  the  tliree 
realms  showed  as  much  joy  as  they  dared ; 
not  from  any  attachment  to  the  dethroned 
house,  or  from  actual  preference  of  Stuarts 
to  Guelphs,  but  for  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
the  continuance  of  a  royal  lineage,  with 
which,  as  a  constant  quantity  to  fall  back 
upon  and  appeal  to,  they  could  always 
menace  and  oppose  their  dc  facto  constitu- 
tional kings. 

As  for  the  exiled  Court  of  Saint-Germain,  it, 
too,  had  within  itself  its  Opposition  party. 
It  liad  iu  cjcaUcs  and  its  mod  fires*  There 
wero  thoHe  .who  would  concede  nothing  to 
conhtitutionulism,  who  would  not  hate  a  tittle 
of  divine  right,  and  would  rather  continue  to 
see  the  royal  family  in  exile  than  purchase 
the  crown  by  concession  and  compromise. 
And  there  were  those,  on  the  other  hand, 
who  desired  to  see  James  yield  to  the  spirit 
of  the  times,  and  make  terms  with  the  party 
of  toleration,  freedom,  and  progress.  Into 
such  a  divided  court  was  Charles  Edward 
born,  and  amid  such  jarring  strifes  was  he 
bred.  The  narrative  of  his  youth  is  curieux^ 
remarks  M.  St.  Marc  Girardin,  **  et  prepare 
habilement  Tentrdo  en  scene  du  heros.'' 
One  is  interested  in  the  ardor  and  vivacity  of 
cejeune  homme,  whose  conscious  destiny  makes 
the  blood  boil  in  his  veins,  as  his  excited  im- 
agination, panting  and  tumultuous,  urges 
and  spurs  him  on  to  a  future  of  adventure 
and  romance.  *'  Dans  cette  effervescence  de 
jeune  homme,  le  hdros  de  roman  semble  per- 
oer  dejii.  Les  hdros  deTbistoire  ont  quelque 
chose  de  plus  calme  et  de  plus  sdr.''  In 
Charles  Edward,  M.  Girardin  sees  a  man  bet- 
ter fitted  for  adventure  than  for  business, — 
rash,  brilliant,  sure  of  a  brief  lease  of  showy 
splendor,  but  not  made  for  lasting  success. f 
The  President  des  lirosses,  Voltaire's  lively 
but  dignified  and  not  unequally-matched  cor- 
respondent, writing  in  1740,  describes  Charles 
as  of**  far  higher  worth,  and  much  more  be- 
loved by  his  friends,"  than  his  younger 
brother,  the  Duke  of  York,  whose  **  hand- 
some face  and  pretty  manners  "  made  him  so 
popular  with  the  many  ;  and  M.  le  President 
can  testify,  on  the  best  authority,  that  Prince 

•  Xlirtoiro  dc  Charles-Edouard,  dernier  prinoe  de 
la  maison  do  Stuart,  fiar  M.  Amcdeo  Pichot. 

t  R-^iiais  de  Litterature  et  do  Morals,  par  St.  Maf  c  | 
Girardin,  t.  ii.  { 
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Charles  has  a  kind  heart  and  a  high  courage  ;* 
that  he  feels  warmly  for  his  family  misfor- 
tunes ;  and  that  if  some  day  he  does  not  re- 
trieve them,  it  will  not  be  for  want  of  intre- 
pidity. *'They  tell  me  that,  having  been 
taken,  when  quite  a  stripling,  to  the  siege  of 
Gaeta  by  the  Spaniards,  one  day  during  the 
voyage  his  hat  blew  off  into  the  sea.  The 
people  round  him  wished  to  recover  it.  *  No,* 
cried  he,  *  do  not  take  that  trouble :  I  will 
some  day  go  the  saine  way  my  hat  has  gone, 
if  things  remain  as  they  are.'  "  f  One  short 
lustre  added  to  his  age  would  see  the  prince 
making  his  entry  in  triumph  into  Edinburgh, 
when  and  where 

All  tonpues  speak  of  him,  and  the  bleared  sights 
Are  spectacled  to  see  him  :  your  prattling  nurse 
Into  a  rapture  lets  her  baby  cry, 
While  she  chats  him  :  the  kitchen  malkin  pins 
Her  richest  lockram  'bout  her  reechy  nock. 
Clambering  the  walls  to  eye  him  ;  stalls,  bulks, 

windows. 
Are  smothered  up,  leads  filled,  and  ridges  horsed 
With  variable  complexions  :  all  agreeing 
In  earnestness  to  sec  him.  .  . 

.  .  .Veiled  dames 
Commit  the  war  of  white  and  damask,  in 
Their  nicely-gawdcd  cheeks,  to  the  wanton 

spoil 
Of  Phffibus'  burning  kisses  :  such  a  pother, 
As  if  that  whatiioever  god,  who  leads  him, 
AVcre  slyly  crept  into  his  human  powei*s, 
And  gave  him  graceful  posture.^ 

One  historian  of  the  Rcl)ellion,  who  notes 
that  Charles  approached  Holy  rood  House  by 
the  same  path  over  which  George  IV., sev- 
enty-seven years  later,  was  drawn,  in  his 
daily  progresses  from  Dalkeith,  remarks  that 
the  **  modern  sovereign,  as  he  went  over  the 
same  ground  in  his  splendid  chariot,  was  be* 
held  with  respect,  as  the  chief  magistrate  of 
the  nation;  but  the  boot  of  Charles  was 
dimmed,  as  he  passed  along,  with  kisses  and 
tears. '*^  For  an  excited  crowd  saw  in  him 
the  commander  and  object  of  an  extraordinary 
enterprise — a  young  prince  unfortunate  in 
his  birth  and  (hitherto)  in  his  prospects,  but 
making  apparently  one  manly  effort  to  re- 
trieve what  was  lost, — the  descendant  of  tho<sc 
time-honored  persons  by  whose  sides  the  an- 

•  His  courago  was  called  in  question  after  CuUo- 
den,  mainly  on  tbeevidt-nceofCiievalier  Johnstone  ; 
which  eyidonoe  yvan  well  sifted,  if  not  shaken  to 
pieces,  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  both  in  his  review  of 
"lloine'tf  Life,"  and  in  hiri  Auuutalioua  ap|>ended  to 
Waverlcy. 

t  Des  l>ro.'*e8,  1/ Italic  il  y  a(k'nt  Ana. 

^('•oriiklaniuj,  Act.  II.  8c.  1. 

§  11.  Chamber*,  Hist,  lleb.,  ch.  ix. 
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ccstors  of  those  who  8aw  him  had  fought  at 
Bannockbum  and  Floddcn ;  the  rcprt^senta- 
tive  of  a  family  peculiarly  Scottish,  but  which 
tjcenicd  to  have  been  deprived  of  its  birthright 
by  the  machinations  of  the  hated  English.* 
Hinc  illfp.  lachrynuB  on  his  well-kissed  boot. 

But  though  Scotland  might  seem  won, 
there  was  England  to  subdue — there  was  all 
England  not  to  be  subdued.  The  battle  of 
Preston  was  gained  ;  but  there  was  a  l)attlc 
of  Ciilloden  to  follow.  And  then  would  come 
the  long  romance  of  hair-breadth  cscapcfl  and 
extremest  privations — and  then  the  longer 
desolation  of  life  without  hope,  without  sym- 
pathy, without  respect,  without  self-respect, 
without  all  that  should  accompany  old  age, 
and  soothe  the  pangs  of  an  embittered  mem- 
ory. 

It  took  a  long  time  to  reconcile  him  to  the 
conviction  that  all  was  lost  now,  for  the 
StuartH  and  their  cause.  Reconciled  to  it, 
indeed,  he  never  was ;  but  as  years  rolled  by, 
and  friends  died  away,  or  dropped  off,  the 
conviction  became  a  presenco  which  was  not 
Uy  be  put  by — an  ever-lengthening  and  dark- 
ening shadow  to  overshade  the  evening  of 
his  life. 

So  long  as  the  faintest  chance  remained  of 
aid  from  France,  Charles  Edward  was  all  en- 
ergy and  importunity  in  his  appeals  to  her 
intervention.  Many  and  deep  were  the  mor- 
tifications he  had  to  endure  at  the  hands  of 
the  French  Court,  fn)m  cold  obstruction,  and 
hope  deferred,  and  promises  broken,  and  per- 
emptory repulrtcs,  and  degrading  dismissal. 

It  is  at  Versailles  that  Scotland's  living 
laureate  of  the  Cavaliers  pictures  the  refugee 
prince,  absorbed  in  dismal  reverie  on  the  an- 
niversary of  Culloden  : — 

•♦  Suppliant-like  for  arms  depending  on  a  false  and 

foreign  court, 
.loi^tled   by  the  flouting  nobles,  half  their  pity, 

hiilf  their  Hjwrt, 
Forced  to  hold  a  place  in  pageant,  like  a  royal 

pri  7.0  of  war, 
Walkinjr  with  dejcctal  features  close  )>chind  his 

victor's  ciir, 
Styleil  nil  oqn.-il — ilwimwl  a  servant— fed   with 

hopes  (,f  future  gain — 
Worse  by  far  i;^  fiuiciod  fretsjom  than  the  captive's 

drinking  chain."  f 

His  final  arrest  and  imprisonment,  at  the 
instance  of  the  English  (Jovernnient,  mnde  a 
great  noise  in  Paris  in  psirticular,  and  there- 

*Ibia.,  pp.  ^8x7.,  cd.  1817. 

f  Aytoun,  CL.irles  Edward  at  Voraaillcs. 


fore  throughout  Christendom  at  large.  Yd- 
tairc  writes  with  marked  sympnthj  toward 
k  prince  Edouard  on  this  occasion — relating 
of  II.  11.  II.,  that,  having  taken  refuge  ia 
France,  and  finding  himself  at  last  compelled 
to  leave  that  country,  for  the  satisfaction  of 
the  English,  who  insisted  upon  it  as  a  condi- 
tion of  the  treaty  of  peace — his  '*  courage, 
aigri  par  tant  de  secousses,  nc  Toulut  pos 
plier  sous  la  necessite.  He  resisted  remon- 
strances, entreaties,  commands,  and  claimed 
the  perfi)rmance  of  the  French  Courfs  prom- 
ise not  to  alxindon  him.  At  length  it  Ix'came, 
or  seemed  to  become,  neccesarj  to  interfere 
with  the  personal  liberty  and  tongue-license 
of  this  fractious  guest.  **  On  sc  crut  obligd 
de  sc  stiisir  de  sa  pcrsonne."  So  he  was  ar- 
rested, garrotte y  clapped  into  prison,  and 
anon  hurried  out  of  France.  ♦*  Ce  fut  lii," 
is  Voltaire's  pitying  commentary,  inspired 
by  a  \v.ft  sigh  for  the  Stuarts,  **  ce  fut  Ui  le 
dernier  coup  dont  la  destinde  accabla  unegen- 
dration  de  rois  pendant  trois  cent  annces.*'* 
Paris  was  all  in  commotion,  by  Jacobite  ac- 
counts, when  the  arrest  was  accomplished. 
It  would  appear  that  a  mob  was  fcnrcd,  for 
there  were  guards  all  from  the  princess  house  to 
the  Pont  Royal,  and  above  two  thousand  men 
in  arms  there  and  about  the  Opera  Ilouec, — 
on  ali;;hting  at  which  the  prince  was  seized, — 
with  six  regiments  ready  at  call.  A  great 
many  French  gentlemen,  wo  are  told,  were 
put  into  the  Bastille  that  night  and  next  day 
for  speaking  of  the  arrest ;  ♦*  the  people  gi»t 
all  up  in  the  opera  to  come  out,  but  the  doors 
were  shut ;  every lx>dy  high  and  low  was  in 
tears,  and  I  could  not  imagine  the  French 
were  so  fond  of  anything  but  their  own  king. 
The  Count  do  Biron  went  from  tl)o  Palais 
Royal  to  Court  that  night,  and  when  the 
news  was  told,  the  queen,  the  dauphin,  the 
dauphinesR,  and  all  the  madams,  threw  down 
their  knives,  and  there  was  not  one  word 
spoke.  '*t  According  to  this  narrator,  Charlea 
wiU)  liumiliatexl  by  circumstances  of  great 
indignity  in  the  process  of  arrest — theguardi 
breaking  his  sword  in  the  scabbard,  snatch- 
ing the  little  pistols  from  his  side-pockets, 
and  not  only  carrying  him  off  **  without  his 
h'ct  touching  the  ground,"  but,  when  they 
got  him  to  the  Palais  Royal ,  binding  him  with 
11  ropo  likt^  a  comnion  criminal,  and  trnnsfcr- 

*  \'i>ltairi^,  Sicclo  do  lymirt  XV..  ch.  xxr. 

t  Account  of  the  A^^»^<t  <»f  Prince  Charles,  in  Re- 
mains of  John  Djrom  (Clictham  Sccioty,  1857),  II. 
-iOU  «y. 
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ring  him  to  a  <*  little  dark  hole  in  the  high 
tower  "  at  Vincenncs,  which ,  he  ^id,  was  not 
quite  80  good  as  his  bothies  in  the  Highland 
glens.  ^^  You  may  depend  upon  the  truth  of 
this  paper,  because  I  had  it  from  the  Governor 
of  Vincennes  and  others  of  absolute  credit, 
though  it  is  treason  now  to  say  that  ho  was 
tied  or  ill-used.*'  *  It  was  a  great  sensation 
scene  altogether,  and  the  sensation  had  a  run 
of  many  days,  not  on  the  French  stage  alone. 

For  example,  midway  in  Decem^)or,  1748, 
we  have  Horace  Walpole  writing  to  his 
namesake,  the  minister  at  Florence,  **  I  con- 
clude your  Italy  talks  of  nothing  but  the 
Young  Pretender's  imprisonment  at  Vin- 
cennes. I  don't  know  whether  he  be  a  Stuart, 
but  I  am  sure  by  his  extravagance  he  Ikir 
proved  himself  of  English  extraction  !  What 
a  mercy  that  we  had  him  not  hero !  with  a 
temper  so  impetuous  and  obstinate  as  to  pro- 
voke a  French  government  when  in  their 
power,  what  would  he  have  done  with  an 
English  government  in  his  power?  "f 

Horace  found  a  deal  to  tell  about  the  prince 
in  the  sequel  of  his  checkered  career,  espe- 
cially in  connection  with  his  nuptials  and 
their  untoward  result.  Horace  retails  every 
rumor  with  relish  as  it  flies.  In  1765  ho 
writes,  •*  We  believe  past  all  doubt  that  the 
Pretender's  eldest  son  is  turned  Protestant, 
in  earnest  so  ;  and  in  truth  I  think  bo  could 
have  no  other  reason  now.  What  is  more 
wond«irful,  and  yet  Ixjlieved,  U,  t'^at  he  came 
over  and  abjured  in  St.  Martin's  Church,  in 
London.  ...  He  declares  he  will  never 
marry,  and  his  reason  does  him  honor  :  that 
he  may  not  leave  England  embroiled . "  J  Next 
year,  AValpole  congratulates  Mann  on  the 
success  of  his  interposition  (by  order  of  the 
English  Court)  to  prevent  the  Pope  from  ac- 
knowletlging  C'harles  Edward,  on  the  decease 
of  the  (.'hevalier  do  St.  George,  as  King  of 
England.  With  his  congratulations,  how- 
ever, Horace  is  free  to  own  that,  as  an  Eng- 
lishman, he  is  very  indifferent  about  the  mat- 
ter— conHidering  it  below  such  a  nation  as 
England  to  trouble  its  head  **  whether  an  old 
mumper  at  Rome  calls  a  wretched  fugitive 
Ei  d"  Inghiltrrra  or  Princrpe  di  Galle.s.  For 
the  poor  Ind's  followers,  it  is  important,  and 
anything  iH  lucky  for  them  that  prevents  their 
going   to  Tyburn  for  him.     To  himself,  iti- 

•  Account  of  the  Arrest  of  Prince  Cbarlos,  p.  461). 

fWftlpole'.s  Complete  Correepondoncc,  vol.  ii.  p. 
136. 

X  Walpole  to  Mann,  Aug.  12,  17Ca. 
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deed,  it  is  cruel  to  be  refused  an  empty  title 
by  an  old  Dervish  for  whom  ho  lost  the  real- 
ity. Rome  is  the  only  spot  on  earth  where 
he  can  exist  decently,  as  at  least  he  would 
take  the  pas  of  many  saints.  To  call  him 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  refuse  him  the  kingship, 
is  an  absurdity  worthy  of  an  Irish  patriarch . "  ♦ 
First  and  last,  the  experiences  of  Charles  Ed- 
ward in  the  Holy  City  are  pitiful  enough. 
Less  sad,  to  those  who  cared  for  his  credit, 
or  were  loyal  to  his  house,  was  his  aspect  at 
CuUoden  itself  than  at  this  stage  of  bis  de- 
cline and  fall.  Less  sad  when  at  Culloden 
itself 

"bis  features  wore  the  same 
Pallid  cast  of  deep  foreboding  as  the  First  one  of 

his  name  ; 
Ay,  as  glooniy  as  his  sunset,  though  no  Scot  hia 

life  betrayed 
Better  plunge  in   blood-stained  glory,   than  go 

do\in  m  shame  and  shade." 

But  now,  in  his  retirement  within  the  do- 
mains and  under  the  protection  of  the  Holy 
See, — 

**"  Uc  is  sunk  in  wine's  oblivion  for  whom  High- 
land blood  was  shod. 

Whom  the  wretched  cateran  shelterd,  with  a 
price  upon  his  head."  t 

Seen  at  Rome  in  the  decline  of  life  eheu 
quantum  mutatus  is  Charles  Edward  ab  illo 
who  was  Bonnie  Prince  Charlie  once,  the 
Young  Chevalier  that  took  all  hearts  by  storm. 
The  extent  of  the  change,  the  gradual  com- 
pletion of  the  contrast,  is  a  theme  in  the  phi- 
losophy of  human  nature  for  a  Crabbe  to  mor- 
alize upon : — 

"  Minutely  trace  man's  life  ;  year  after  year, 
Through  all    his  days  let  all  his  deeds  appear. 
And  tlien,  tho'  some  may  in  that  life  be  strange* 
Yet  there  appcai-s  no  vast  or  sudden  change  : 
Tho  links  that  bind  those  various  deeds  ai-c  seen. 
And  no  mysterious  void  is  left  between. 

*'  But  let  these  binduig  links  be  all  destroyed. 
All  th;it  through  yeurs  he  suffered  or  enjoyed  ; 
Let  that  v:ujt  g:ip  be  ni:ule,  and  then  behold — 
This  was  the  youth,  and  he  is  thus  when  old  ; 
Then  we  at  once  the  work  of  Time  survey. 
And  in  an  instant  see  a  life's  decay  ; 
Pain  mixed  with  pity  in  our  bosoms  rise. 
And  sorrow  takes  new  sadness  from  surprise,  "t 

Mr.  Buckle  stigmatizes  the  elderly  prince  as 
a  slave  to  vices  which  seemed  hereditary  in 
that  family,  and  consuming  his  life  in  an  un- 

•  Walp«.le  to  Mann,  Feb.  9,  1766. 
fO^ilbj,  Iligblanii  Mio^trelsy. 
^Crabbe's  Talca,  The  Parting  Hour. 
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pitied  and  ignomiuious  obscurity.  **  After 
(be  death  of  his  fatlicr  in  17C6,  this  abject 
creature,  who  called  himself  King  of  Eng- 
land, went  to  Rome,  and  took  to  drinking. 
In  1779,  Swinburne  saw  him  at  Florence, 
where  ho  used  to  appear  every  night  at  the 
opera,  perfectly  drunk  ;  •  and  in  1787,  only 
the  year  before  he  died,  he  continued  the 
same  degrading  practice.''!  Sir  Nathaniel 
Wraxall  describes  him  in  1779  as  exhibiting 
to  the  world  *'  a  very  humiliating  spectacle  *' 
^ed  in  every  night  by  domestics  to  the  back 
part  of  his  box  at  the  theatre,  *•  where  he  lay 
concealed,  on  account  of  his  infirmities ;  rarely 
coming  forward  to  view . ' *  Sir  Nathaniel  took 
his  station,  howe\er,  at  the  head  of  a  private 
staircase,  to  secure  a  good  view  of  the  prince 
as  he  left  the  liouse  :  '*  I  could  not  help,  as  I 
looked  at  him,  recollecting  the  scries  of  dan- 
gers and  escapes  which  he  underwent,  or  ef- 
fected for  successive  months,  among  the  Heb- 
rides, after  his  defeat  at  CuUoden.  .  .  .  His 
whole  figure,  paralytic  and  debilitated,  pre- 
sented  the  appearance  of  great  bodily  de- 

Were  all  his  wanderings  to  end  here,  and  to 
end  thus  ?  Was  the  Wanderer  of  the  Heb- 
rides to  collapse  at  last  into  this  inert  mass 
of  degraded  i ml>eei li ty  ?  G loomy  enough  may 
have  been  his  endurances  as  a  Highland  out- 
east  and  starving  fugitive  ;  but  the  gloom  had 
more  than  a  tinge  of  romance  about  it,  of 
chivalrie  feeling,  and  generous  sacrifice.  But 
in  his  retirement  in  Italy,  thirty  years  later, 
we  Bee,tj  apply  a  line  of  Wordsworth's, — 

"The  Wanderer  lost  in  more  determined  gloom."  § 
His  character  had  darkened  with  his  fortunes, 
as  Lord  Mahon  sa^-s  :  a  long  train  of  disap- 
pointments and  humiliati<m8  working  on  a  liery 
mind,  spurred  it  ahnost  into  frenzy,  and  de- 
graded it.  Edmund  hurke's  latest  biographer, 
describing  the  year  K-OO,  and  the  tlicn  vanish- 
ing quantity  of  Jacobitism  in  England,  whose 
**  country  gentlemen  were  ready  enough  to 
drink  and  hunt  for  the  Stuarts,  but  had  no 
inclination  to  die  for  the  unfortunate  race," 
and  wlio,  though  they  not  only  passed  their 

*  Swinburnc'fl  Oiurts  of  Euro|M»,  i.  2.")3  sq. 

fScc  a  kttor  from  Sir  .T.  K.  Smith,  wiitlon  from 
Naples  ill  .March,  lTs7,  in  Smith's  Corri'sjxnnleiici', 
vol.  i.  p.  'JOS.  AnothiT  letter  wiilli-n  as  curly  as 
ITtll  ((irrtivillo  Papors.  vt.l.  i.  p.  ;ir.«;),  describes 
"the  Youn;;  I'retemler  nhvuvd  drunk."  —  Ijuckle, 
Hi;<t.  of  Civili/ution  in  Fav'.,  vol.  i.  p.  -iUl. 

+  IIietoricul  .Momi^irs  of  My  Own  Time,  by  Sir 
N.  W.  Wra.vjill,  vol.  i.  p.  2!»8*(1815). 

§r]fcaing  Voluntaries. 
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.  glasses  over  their  water  decanters,  and 
j  tartan  hunting-coats,  but  actually  went  so  &r 
as  to  dress  their  hounds  also  in  tartan,  and  to 
ride  hurrahing  after  a  red  fox,  were  jet  foid 
of  the  '*  generous  loyalty  of  the  old  Gava- 
liers,**  and  are  contemptuously  dismisaed  at 
'*•  tiiese  last  despicable  supporters  of  heredi- 
tary right"  —  of  these  men  and  times  it  is 
that  Mr.  Mackniglit  is  tix^ating  when  be 
writes  of  Charles  Edward,  *'  the  poor  deluded 
prince,  who  there  is  good  evidence  for  believ- 
ing to  have  been  in  the  September  of  this  year 
in  London,  might  well,  on  seeing  with  his 
own  eyes  that  all  was  lost,  fly  from  tho  king- 
dom of  his  ancestors  in  deep  deepailr,  and 
drink  himself  to  death  in  his  Italian  retreat/'* 
A  long  trace  of  darkness,  in  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  words,  overshadowed  the  subsequent 
life  of  a  man,  who,  in  his  youth,  showed  him- 
self so  capable  of  great  undertakings;  the 
latter  pursuits  and  habits  of  this  unhappy 
prince  being  **  those  painfully  evincing  a 
broken  heart,  which  seeks  refuge  from  its 
own  thoughts  in  sordid  enjoyments."  f  Do 
we  not  read  of  Cicero  himself,  in  the  decline 
of  life  and  hope  and  influence,  that  *^  in  thif 
uneasy  state,  when  he  had  nothing  to  rouse 
his  virtue  or  excite  his  ambition,  it  is  not 
strange  that  he  sunk  into  a  life  of  indolence 
and  pleasure,  and  the  intemperate  love  of 
wine  "  ? J 

**  Jam  vino  qua3rcus,  jam  somno  fallero  carani.*'§ 

Family  discord — to  recur  to  Scott's  apologetic 
preface — came,  in  Charles  Edward's  case,  to 
add  its  sting  to  those  of  disappointed  ambi- 
tiun  ;  II  and  the  adventurous,  the  gallant,  the 
haiulbonie  prince,  the  leader  of  a  race  of 
pristine  valor,  whone  romantic  qualities  may 
be  said  t(»  have  died  along  with  him,  notori* 
ously  yielded,  in  his  latter  days,  to  *'  those 
humiliating  habits  of  intoxication,  in  which 
the  meanest  mortals  seek  to  drown  the  reool- 
Icctiun  of  their  disappointments  and  miseries. 
Under  such  circumstances,  the  unhappy  prinos 
lost  the  friendship  even  of  those  faithful  fol- 
lowers who  had  most  devoted  themselves  to  his 
misfortunes,  and  was  surrounded,  with  some 
honorable  exceptions,  by  men  of  n  lower  d^ 
scription,  regardless  of  the  character  which 

*  .Mackiii;^'ht\«'  Life  and  Times  of  Burke,  I.  47. 

t  IntPMlnction  to  lU'dj^^auntlet. 

X  Middltiton,  Life  of  Cicero,  fiuul  soction. 

§  Horat.  Serm. 

li  It  wa<  not  till  the  death  of  hiii  father  in  17G6 
that  he  returned  t^)  Koine,  and  became  rcooneiled  to 
his  brother. — ^lahon,  Hist,  of  Eag.,  oh.  zzx. 
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he  wns  liimaelf  no  longer  able  to  protect."  • 
As  the  reluctance  of  the  French  Court  to  be- 
friend him  actively  became  more  apparent  to 
Charles,  he  lost,  as  Mr.  Chambers  remarks, 
his  former  tone  of-  moderation  :  every  high 
passion,  on  being  thwarted  in  its  object,  raises 
irritation,  and  it  is  from  this  disappointment 
that  the  historian  just  named  dates  a  revolu- 
tion in  Charleses  character  "which  has  made 
it  almost  impossible  to  recognize,  in  his  mid- 
dle life  and  age,  the  **  manly,  clement,  and 
heroic  youth  who  led  the  Highland  army  in 
1745,"  t  Lord  Mahon  justly  traces  his  habit 
of  drinking  to  the  period  of  his  Highland  ad- 
ventures and  escapes,  when  a  dram  of  whis- 
key might  sometimes  supply  the  want  of  food 
and  of  rest : — thus  was  the  habit  acquired, 
and,  once  acquired,  it  continued,  after  the 
cause  of  it  had  ceased,  and  even  grew  amidst 
the  encouragement  of  his  exiled  friends.  The 
earliest  hint  Lord  Mahon  finds  of  this  vice 
in  Charles,  is  in  a  letter  of  April,  1747, 
addressed  to  Lord  Dunbar,  but  only  signed 
by  the  initial  of  the  writer.  It  alleges  that 
an  Irish  Cordelier,  named  Kelly,  has  of  late 
been  much  in  the  prince's  society  and  confi- 
dence ;  that  Kelly  loves  good  wine  with  all 
the  fervor  of  a  monk,  and  that  by  this  moans, 
♦*  His  Royal  Highness's  diaracter  in  point  of 
sobriety  has  been  a  little  blemished."  A  cen- 
tury before.  Lord  Clarendon  reproaches  the 
banished  loyalists  with  intemperance,^  at  all 
times  the  fatal  resource  of  poverty  and  sor- 
row ;  but  the  prince  who  could  not  relieve 
them  by  his  bounty  should  at  least  have  for- 
borjj^  Ironi  degrading  them  by  his  example.^ 
There  is  something  of  interest  in  noting  from 
time  to  time,  as  tluy  casually  occur,  some  of 
the  occasions  on  which,  during  Charles's  pri- 
vations in  the  Highlands,  he  sought  or  ob- 
tained relief  from  tlie  l)ottle  or  the  Im)w1, — and 
BO  unconsciously  formed  a  habit  that  Mas ' 
eventually  ruinous  to  his  peace  and  to  his  , 
reputation.  For  inptance,  in  Balshnir's  nar- 
rative of  his  sojourn  in  the  Long  Island,  we  i 
read,  •*  He  ealle<i  a  dram,  being  the  first  ar- 
ticle of  a  Highland  entertainment ;  which  be- 
ing over,  he  called  for  meat."  *•  The  Young  ' 
Gentleman  advines  IMward  Burke  to  fill  the 
bowl.   .  .   .  Then  we  In'gan  with  our  bowl,  ' 

*  Intro<luctii)ii  to  RedgauntUt. 

fCLaiulMrh*    Jlist.   of   the   Rebellion  of  1745-C,  ' 
oh.  XXX.  I 

^  Life  of  thM  tjirl  (»f  Clarendon,  by  himself,  vol. 
I.  p.  3.>3,  ed.  18*27.  | 

§  Sco  Mahon,  vol.  iii.  pp.  361  aq.,  and  Append  ices,  i 
ed.  1853.  I 
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frank  and  free.  .  .  .  We  continued  thia 
drinking  for  three  days  and  three  nights. 
He  still  had  the  better  of  us,  and  even  of 
Boisdale  himself,  notwithstanding  his  being  as 
able  a  bowlsman,  I  dare  say,  as  any  in  Scot- 
land."* As  Kingsbprgh's  guest,  in  Skye, 
he  expressed  himself  highly  delighted  with  the 
toddy  his  host  brewed  for  him  in  a  small  china 
punch-bowl,  which  was  emptied  over  and  over  " 
again,  until  Kingsburgh  felt  it  his  ungracious 
duty  to  urge  a  withdrawal  **  to- bed,  to-bed, 
to-bed,"  which  Charles  opposed,  moving  as 
amendment'*  another  bowl."  Kingsburgh  re- 
sisted. Charles  insisted.  And  at  last  they 
came,  if  not  to  blows,  at  least  to  breakage, 
for  a  tussle  about  the  bowl  cnsned,  which 
caused  the  fracture  of  ttiat  little  vessel, — 
Charles  retaining  one  fragment  of  it  in  his 
hands,  and  Kingsburgh  the  other.  In  which 
admired  disorder  the  good  meeting  was  per- 
force broken  up. 

On  resorting  to  Lochiel's  hovel,  at  Mella- 
neuir,  on  the  mainland,  where  an  anker  of 
whiskey  awaited  him,  the  prince,  *'  upon  his 
entry,  took  a  hearty  dram,  which  he  pretty 
often  called  for  thereafter,  to  drink  his  friends' 
healths."  In  an  old  boat  on  the  river  Lochy 
at  night,  six  ]x)ttles  of  brandy  were  produced 
by  Clunes  Cameron.  **  Will  your  Royal 
Highness  take  a  dram?"  asked  Lochiel. 
**  Oh,"  said  the  prince,  "can  you  have  a 
dram  here?  .  .  .  Come  let  us  have  it." 
Whereupon  three  bottles  were  drunk.  Be- 
fore the  prince  next  *'  called  for  a  dram  "  the 
three  remaining  bottles  were  broken,  in  the 
hurry  of  ferrying  the  crazy  boat  over  the 
river — a  loss  that  Charles  laid  to  heart  sin- 
cerely enough. 

During  his  sojourn  in  the  forest-house  of 
Glencorldalc  in  South  Uist,  the  prince  would 
often  **  step  into  a  by -chamber,  which  served 
as  a  pantry,  and,  when  he  stood  in  need  of 
it,  jmt  the  bottle  of  brandy  to  his  head  with- 
out ceremony."  Parson  Forljcs  relates  how 
Charles  **  made  a  plentiful  supper  "  (washed 
down  ad  interim  by  **  twa  bottles  of  sma' 
beer  ")  with  Kingsburgh  and  his  wife — and 
how  supper  over,  His  Uoyal  Highness,  accord- 
ing to  the  orthodox  fomu la,  for  such  occasions 
made  and  provided  (and  act/ed  up  to,  as  well), 
*'  called  for  a  dram,"  and  upon  the  l)ottle  of 
brandy  being  duly  produced,  **  he  said  he 
would  fill  the  glass  for  himself,  *  for,'  said 
he,  *  I  have  learned  in  my  pkulking  to  take  a 

*  Lyon  in  mourning.  MS  ,  V.  102.  Quoted  in 
Chambers,  291,  ed.  1847. 
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hearty  dram.'  He  filled  up  a  bumper,  and 
drank  it  oiT  to  the  happiness  and  prosperity 
of  his  landlord  and  landlady."  *  These  and 
other  like  circumBtances,  as  Mr.  Robert  Cham- 
bers remarks,  are  mentioned  by  the  reporters, 
without  apparent!}'  the  remotest  idea  that  the  | 
habits  of  the  prince  were  in  danger  of  being 
permanently  affected  ;  but  their  value  as  | 
testimony  is  not  the  less  on  tliat  account.  I 
**  Charles  had  previously,  like  most  natives- 
of  Southern  Europe,  been  unaccustomed  to 
liquor.  On  such  a  person  the  drinking  cus- 
toms of  the  people  amongst  whom  he  fell  were 
calculated  to  have  a  fatal  effect-  It  would 
also  appear,  from  what  we  every  day  see 
amongst  the  miserably  poor,  that  there  is  a 
condition  of  defective  physical  comfort  in 
which  alcohol  presents  itself  as  a  remedy  and 
comj  cnsation ,  and  in  that  character  is  scarcely 
to  be  resisted  by  human  weakness.  This  law 
is  of  court^e  as  ready  to  operate  upon  a  prince, 
suddenly  reduced  to  personal  misery,  as  upon 
a  wretch  who  has  long  known  it,  and  perhaps 
even  more  so.  Probably  the  habits  originally 
contracted  under  phj-sical  discomfort  were, 
in  the  prince's  case,  revived  and  confirujcd 
afterwards  under  the  anguish  of  a  disap- 
pointed and  exasperated  spirit,  which  had  un- 
fortunately not  been  trained  to  look  for  supe- 
rior consolations."  f 

The  testimonies  to  his  weakness  for  the  bot- 
tle and  tlie  bowl  multiply  portentously  with 
advancing  years.  In  1755  the  Jacobite  par- 
ty in  England  received  from  one  Dawkins  a 
very  uufavora]>le  account  of  the  prince's  man- 
ner of  life,  as  that  of  a  systematic  debauchee, 
whose  execFses  imperilled  not  only  his  health  J 
but  his  very  existence.  In  1709,  he  caused 
prodigious  scandal,  and  dealt  the  Stuart  cause  ! 
a  heavy  blow  and  great  discouragement,  by  i 
dismissing  all  his  Scotch  attendants  while 
himself  in  a  drunken  fit,  and  supplying  their  ; 
place  witli  Italians.  Extenuating  reports 
are  extant  of  this  and  similar  incidents  in  the 
life  of  a  confirmed  sot ;  but  the  most  favora- 
ble of  them,  that  by  IJishop  Forbes,  for  exam- 
ple, allow  it  to  be  *'  true,  indeed,  that  the 
k —  has  been  in  use,  for  some  time  past,  to 
call  frequently  for  t'other  glass  of  wine  at 
dinner  and  supper" — though,  as  the  loyal 
allegators  maintain,  *'  not  from  any  liking  to 
liquor,  but  like  one  absent  in  mind,  when  he 
met  with  tilings  that  vexed  him,  as  too  often 

*  Lyon  in  Mourning,  iii.  581),  ii.  209  (Clanran- 
mld's  Journal,  ForbcVd  AIS.  colK'ction3,  etc.). 
t  Chambero'd  Hist,  of  Rebel,  of  '45,  p.  403. 
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was  the  case."  Too  often  by  some  «eyen  days  " 
in  the  week,  one  is  constrained  to  fear.  For 
tht  answer  Charles  practically  gave  to  tbe 
song-book  query.  Which  is  the  properest  day 
to  drink?  was  identical  with  the  comprehen- 
sive conclusions  of  that  chanson  itself.  He 
abhorred  invidious  distinctions  in  such  a  case, 
and  anything  like  undue  preference  of  one 
day  over  another.  Let  all  the  days  of  the 
week  share  and  share  alike,  and  let  none  be 
left  out,  no,  not  one. 

Women,  as  well  as  wine,  marred  the  wel- 
fare and  hampered  the  movements  of  the 
prince.  His  perverse  adherence  to  bis  ob- 
noxious mistress,  the  Walkinshaw, — not,  be 
strenuously  declared,  out  of  any  violent  pas- 
sion for  her,  but  because  he  would  not  be  die- 
tated  to, — cost  him  some  of  his  best  friends, 
when  days  were  dark  and  friends  were  few. 
As  to  matters  matrimonial,  Charles  bad,  in 
his  3'outh,  formed  the  resolution  of  marrying 
only  a  Protestant  princess.  But  in  1772,  ac 
the  nge  of  fifty-two,  he  wedded  a  Roman  Cath- 
olio  bride,  of  twenty ;  and  for  a  few  years  the 
Count  and  Countess  of  Albany,  as  they  were 
called,  managed  to  *'  rub  along  "  together  at 
Florence,  *'  a  harsh  husband  and  a  faithless 
wife  ; "  until  at  length,  in  1780,  tired  out  by 
the  prince's  peculiarities,  and  attracted  from 
another  quarter,  the  lady  eloped.  Alfieri 
received  her  with,  rather  too  literally,  of«?n 
arms.  M.  Villemain  remarks  on  the  *'*  some- 
thing singular'*  in  Alfieri's  destiny,  in  con- 
nection with  this  elopement  business.  Cd 
ardent  ami  de  la  liberie  found  himself  bound 
by  ties  to  one  who  had  been  wife  ol  the  Pi-c- 
tender  to  England's  crown, — **  of  that  Prince 
Edward  who  so  bravely  uplifted  the  doomed 
banner  of  the  Stuarts,  in  the  plains  of  Scut- 
land  ; — who  was  conquered, — wandered  aKout 
Europe, — married — and  came  to  Florence  to 
die  in  obscurity,  betrayed  by  the  wife  of  his 
choice.  Singular  enough  !  Alfieri,  that  ar- 
dent enemy  to  arbitrary  power,  in  order  to 
indulge  a  passion  that  morality  rebukes,  in- 
voked against  the  last  of  the  Stuarts  a  sort 
of  coup  d'etat  by  which  the  unhappy  prince 
was  deprived  of  the  society  of  a  companion, 
his  conduct  toward  whom  is  charged  with 
guilt."* 

On  the  last  day  of  the  year  1780,  Horace 
Walpole  thanked  Sir  Horace  Mann  much  for 
what  he  calls  the  curious  history  of  the  Count 
and  Countess  of  AlUmy  ; — appending  to  his 
much  thanks,  this  ethical  annex  :  **  What  a 
wretched  conclusion  of  a  wretched  family  ! 
Surely  no  roval  race  was  ever  so  drawn  to 
the  drees  !  "  f  And  that  miscellaneous  read- 
ers of  Walpole's  by  no  means  private  and 
confidential  correspondence  might  be  at  no 

*  Villemain,  Tableau  du  XVIIIn»e  Siccle,  L  iiL 
t  Walpole  to  Mann,  Dec.  31,  1780. 
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loRS  to  iin(lcr8tind  the  hiPtorical  allusion,  nnd 
appreciate  the  moral  reflection,  Horace  sub- 
joined a  foot-note  explanatory,  which  runs 
thus  :  **  The  Pretender's  wife  complaining  to 
the  Great  Duko  [of  Florence]  of  her  hus- 
band's beastly  behavior  to  her,  that  prince 
contrived  her  escape  into  a  convent,  and 
thence  sent  her  to  itome,  where  she  was  pro- 
tected by  the  Cardinal  of  York,  her  husband's 
brother.'*  On  the  second  day  of  the  new 
year,  Horace  is  reji^ling  my  Lady  Ossory 
with  this  bonne  bouche  of  scandal ,  fresh  as  im- 
ported from  the  manufactory,  at  Fljorence  it- 
self. *  *  The  ancient  sovereigns  of  this  isle  arc 
come  to  a  non  vlus  too.  The  Countess  of 
Albany  is  retired  into  a  convent.  You  know 
they  live  at  Florence.  Last  St.  Andrew's 
Day,  wim  is  the  favorite  saint  there  too,  the 
count  got  BO  beastly  drunk,  that  at  night 
every  filthy  conscqaence  ensued.  The  count- 
ess complaining,  he  tore  her  hair,  and  endeav- 
ored to  strangle  her.  Her  screams  alarmed 
the  family,  and  saved  her.  She  privately  ac- 
(|uainted  the  Great  Duke,  and  by  his  author- 
ity and  connivance,  she  contrived  to  take 
shelter  in  a  convent,  declaring  she -will  never 
return  to  her  husband  again,  who  has  in  vain 
reclaimed  her  from  the  Great  Duke."  •  More 
than  three  years  afterwards  the  same  pink 
of  polite  letter-writers  tells  the  same  news- 
h)ving  cciuntess  his  latest  from  Florence  : 
*'  Florence  is  the  nearest  spot  whence  I  hear 
any  newn.  The  dving  Pretender  has  acknowl- 
edged hirt  natural  daughter  [by  Miss  Walk- 
inshaw]  Lady  Cbarlottc  Stuart,  and  created 
her  Duchess  of  Albany,  and  declared  her  bis 
heiress.  I  heard  a  report  sometime  ago  in 
town,  that  his  queen,  as  soon  as  she  is  dowa- 
ger, intends  to  come  to  England,  and  marry 
Alfieri,  who  is  or  was  here,  being  sent  out 
of  Rome  at  the  instance  of  the  Cardinal  of 
York."  t  Subsequent  epistles  abound  in 
references  to  dowager  and  natural  daughter, 
after  the  decease  of  ce  dernier  dcs  Stuart,  But 
it  is  only  with  any  casual  reference  to  Charles 
himself  that  our  further  ciUitions  from  Wal- 
pole  are  concerned.  As  whore  he  tells  Lady 
Otwory  that  the  King  of  Sweden,  when  last 
in  Florence,  found  the  Count  of  Albany  in  a 
wn^tched  condition,  destitute  even  of  an  ex- 
chrquer  to  pay  his  household  and  that  Hin 
Majefity  **  imparted  his  sympathy  at  the  op- 
era— to  whom  think  you,  madam?  only  to 
the  minister  of  the  count's  rival  ;  "J — that 
is,  to  Sir  Horace  Mann,  envoy  to  the  Court 
of  Florence,  of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  George 
the  Third,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  and  other 
gf)od  things,  in  the  Stuart's  room  and  stead. 
Or  where  mention  is  made  of  the  validity  ac. 
corded  to  Charles  Edward's  testamentary  dis- 

♦  Walpole  to  the  Counteas  of  O*sory.  .Tan.  2, 1781. 
t  Walpolo  to  lAdy  Owory,  Aag.  19,  1784. 
t  Ibid.,  Nov.  12,1784. 
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positions,  by  papal  authority  :  *•  The  pan- 
tomime carrying  on  at  Florence  ana  Home  is 
entertaining.  So  the  pope,  who  would  not 
grant  the  title  of  king  to  the  Pretender,  al- 
lows his  no-Majesty,  to  have  created  a  Duch- 
ess ;  and  the  Cardinal  of  York,  who  is  but  a 
rag  of  the  Papacy,  and  who  must  think  his 
brother  a  king,  will  not  allow  her  title! 
Well !  it  is  well  they-  have  not  pf)wer  to  do 
worse,  nor  can  spill  the  blood  of  others  in 
their  foolish  squabbles."  • 

The  creating  his  daughter  Duchess  of  Al- 
bany, which  liord  Mahon  calls  **  the  last  ex- 
ercise of  an  expiring  prerogative,"  was  con- 
sequent upon  the  secession  of  his  wife,  and 
his  reception  of  that  daughter  into  the  de- 
serted home.  The  young  lady  was  about 
twenty  at  the  time,  and  survived  her  father 
only  one  year.  Her  presence  in  the  house 
was  the  one  consolation  of  his  sexagenarian 
solitude,  unless  we  take  account  of  his  doting 
interest  in  the  prophecies  of  Nostradamus. 
To  the  last  he  cherished  a  flickering  hope  in 
the  possibility  of  a  summons  to  England,  to 
accomplish  in  the  eighteenth  century  a  not 
less  Glorious  Restoration  than  his  namesake 
and  great-uncle  enjoyed  in  the  sevrnteenth. 
That  ne  might  obey  the  summons  at  an  hour's 
notice,  nay,  without  half  an  hour's  delay,  the 
poor  old  prince  kept  a  strong  box,  containing 
twelve  thousand  sequins,  under  his  bed. 

When  he  returnea  to  Rome  with  his  daugh- 
ter in  1785,  it  was  as  a  confirmed  invalid, 
who  had  already,  and  more  than  once,  been 
given  over  as  a  dead  man.  But  he  dragged 
on  the  lengthening  chain  of  existence  some- 
how, until  the  opening  month  of  1788,  when 
a  paralytic  stroke  removed  him  from  the  land 
of  the  living.  It  was  a  centenary  of  mourn- 
ful import  to  the  Stuarts,  that  of  '88.  And 
the  day  of  his  death  was  a  tragical  anniver- 
sarv  in  the  annals  of  that  house — the  thirtieth 
of  January.  So  averse,  indeed,  were  the  dead 
prince's  attendants  from  recognizing  the  om- 
inous identity  of  date  with  that  of  his  great- 
grandfather's execution  at  Whitehall,  that 
the  thirty-^r5/  of  January  was  publicly  an- 
nounced to  have  been  the  actual  day  of  Charles 
Edward's  d(?ath. 

His  brother,  the  cardinal, — who  afterward 
lived  and  died  a  pensioner  of  U)e  house  of 
Hanover, — performed  the  funeral  rites  at  Fras- 
cati,  whence  the  coffin  was  afterward  removed 
to  St. Peter's  at  Rome.  And  there  a  monu- 
ment was  erected— at  the  charges,  it  is  said, 
of  the  same  6afely-enthnm<'<l  house  of  Han- 
over—  and  from  the  chisel  of  Cnnova,  in  mc- 
moriam,  not  only  of  Charles  tlio  Third,  but  of 
his  father  James  the  Third,  and  of  his  brother 
Henry  the  Ninth,  all  three  of  tli(»m  titular 
(though  neither  by  act  of  men,  nor  by  grace 
of  God)  kings  of  England. 

*  Walpole  to  Mann,  Jan.  4,  1785. 
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TO  THE  LOYAL  LADIES  OF  THE  LAND. 


From  The  Boston  Transcript 
TO  THE  LOYAL  LADIES  OF  THE  LAND. 

We  arc  in  the  fourih  year  of  a  civil  war 
unexampled  in  history,  not  only  for  the  great 
principles  at  stake,  but  for  the  magnitude  of 
its  expenditures  and  for  the  sacrifices  it  has 
demanded  or  will  demand,  sooner  or  later, 
from  the  people.  After  the  precious  blood 
that  has  been  poured  out  for  the  great  idea  of 
national  integrity  and  honor,  in  this  stupen- 
dous struggle, — after  the  6ub^tantial  successes 
that  have  been  achieved,  over  and  above  all 
drawbacks, — with  the  Border  States  and  the 
whole  western  bank  of  the  Mississippi  secured 
to  freedom,  and  the  great  river  itself  com- 
manded at  all  points  by  our  gunboats, — it 
will  not  be  supposed  that  any  loyal  man  or 
woman  would  have  the  country  bate  one  jot 
of  its  high  resolve  and  indomitable  effort,  un- 
til over  every  inch  of  national  territory  the 
flag  of  the  Union  shall  once  more  peacefully 
float.  To  live  to  see  this  is  the  hope  and  the 
prayer  of  all  generous  and  patriotic  hearts. 

But  there  is^one  consideration  that  brings  to 
the  thoughtful  and  forecasting  friends  of  the 
republic  the  deepest  anxiety  and  regret.  At  a 
time  when  tlie  lives  of  nearly  half  a  million  of 
our  bef?t  and  bravest  young  men  are  jeoparded 
in  the  field  or  in  the  camp, — when  many  tliou- 
eands  of  the  wounded  are  languishing  or  dying 
in  hospitals,  and  thousands  of  gallant  soldiers, 
crippled  or  disabled  in  previous  campaigns, 
are  limping  through  our  streets,  frequently 
destitute  and  poorly  clad, — we  see  such  a 
Bpeetucle  of  extravagance,  expense,  and  osten- 
tation exhibited  in  the  attire  of  many  of|!tlie 
ladies  of  the  land  as  seems  to  mock  with  its 
heartless  parade  the  bereaved  affections  and 
the  mutilated  persons  of  those  to  whom  the 
war,  instead  of  bringing  prosperity  and  wealth, 
has  brought  only  sacrifice  and  disaster. 

To  cater  to  this  unseasonable  appetite  for 
show, — to  enable  the  frivolous,  the  inconsid- 
erate, and  the  self-seeking  to  go  clad  in  silks 
and  ermines, — our  foreign  importations  are 
stimulated  to  an  unhealthy  and  unparalleled 
extent,  and  millions  in  gold  are  needlessly 
sent  out  of  the  country,  at  a  time  when  all 
the  sinews  of  war  are  wanted  to  help  our  suc- 
ce*J8  in  the  field,  and  to  fortify  the  Govern- 
ment against  that  financial  embarrassment 
which  always  eventually  brings  in  its  train 
political  and  military  debility  and  demorali- 
zation. Tlie  present  immediate  consequence 
is  an  enormous  rise  io  all  the  necessaries  of 


life,  distressing  to  the  poor,  and  vifliting  with 
alarm  and  anxiety  thonsande  of  households. 
Material  results  still  more  pemiciouB  are  in 
all  probability  pending. 

But  worse  than  any  merely  material  dam- 
age or  disaster  is  the  lowering  of  the  tone  of 
the  public  morals,  the  withdrawing  of  the  at- 
tention of  the  active  and  the  enterprising  from 
the  urgent  needs  of  the  war  to  the  poor  am- 
bitions which  wealth  enables  them  to  gratify, 
and  the  introduction  of  a  spirit  of  emulation, 
not  as  to  who  shall  do  most  to  help  eaTe  the 
country,  but  who  shall  get  rich  the  fastest, 
and  enable  wife  and  daughter  to  make  the 
most  astounding  display. 

Let  it  not  be  thought  that  we  would  insin- 
uate that  the  gentler  sex  are  alone  culpable 
for  this  state  of  things,  or  that  we  regard 
them  exclusively  as  guilty  of  extravagance. 
But  in  their  case  we  can  see  and  measure  the ' 
evil.  It  is  on  the  outside,  palpable,  glaring, 
obvious.  It  meets  us  in  the  street,  and  flaunts 
itself  even  in  the  house  of  prayer.  Its  exam- 
ple is  constantly  operating  to  aggravate  the 
consequences  tbat  are  flowing  and  must  con- 
tinue to  flow,  in  ever- increasing  volume,  from 
the  acts  of  that  reckless  folly  which  in  time 
of  war  makes  the  luxurious  importations  of  a 
people  exceed  threefold  their  exports. 

Probably  there  are  twenty  thousand  wo- 
men in  our  large  cities  who  could,  by  the  ef- 
fect of  their  example,  and  by  an  organized 
combination  in  favor  of  an  economical  reform 
in  respect  to  dress,  bring  down  the  price  of 
gold  twenty  per  cent,  within  three  months. 
Surely  there  are  good  women  and  true,  numer- 
ous enough,  and  bold  enough,  to  defy  all  the 
sneers  of  interested  or  apathetic  parties,  to 
brave  all  imputations  of  Quixotism  or  any 
other  ism,  and  at  least  by  the  eorperiment  of 
discountenancing  both  by  example  and  pre- 
cept that  pitiless  and  short-sighted  selfishness 
which  would  eagerly  lavish  hundreds  of  dol- 
lars on  a  new  spring  wardrobe,  but  would 
grudge  a  poor  ten-dollar  bill  to  help  save 
from  starvation  our  suffering  co-pa tviots  of 
East  Tennessee. 

•  The  time  has  come  when  not  only  our 
country's  peril,  but  every  consideration  of 
interest  and  humanity,  calls  upon  the  la- 
dies of  the  land  to  exert  themselves,  and 
that  speedily,  to  arrest  the  tendency  that  is 
leading  to  so  much  suffering  and  sapping  the 
energies  and  very  life-blood  of  the  nation. 
When  Germany,  wasted  by  Napoleon's  iuva- 
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Bions,  called  out  in  her  anguish  for  help,  the 
women  nobly  came  forward  and  gave  up,  not 
only  their  jewels,  but  every  luxury  and  every 
adornment  inconsistent  with  the  strictest  econ- 
omy. At  the  South,  already,  women  bred  to 
affluence  have  encountered  privation  and  des- 
titution, nay,  gone  shoeless  and  meanly  clad, 
in  order  that  their  armies  might  be  supplied 
with  food  and  raiment.  Shall  they  do  so 
much  for  rel)cllion  and  slavery,  and  shall  our 
Northern  women  shrink  from  equal  sacrifices 
in  the  great  cause  of  country,  humanity,  and 
freedom?  Surely  no.  They  only  require 
that  some  practicable  way  should  be  pointed 
out,  through  which  they  may  accomplish,  or 
strive  to  accomplish,  the  end  desired. 

The  way  is  by  organizing  a  grand  Loyal 
Ladies'  League,  composed  of  women  who, 
braving  all  ridicule  and  misconstruction,  are 
willing  to  pledge  themselves  to  maintain, 
while  this  war  lasts,  a  decent  economy  in  their 
attire ; — to  discourage  the  importation  of 
those  expensive  foreign  fabrics  for  dress  and 
furniture,  the  use  Qf  which  sends  gold  out  of 
the  country  with  no  corresponding  benefit  to 
the  people ; — to  discountenance  by  all  the 
means  in  their  power  that  extravagance 
which  grumbles  at  the  calls  for  aid  to  sanitary 
commissions,  recruiting  funds,  and  sufferers 
from  the  war,  but  thinks  little  of  brushing 
'our  sidewalks  with  ito  expensive  silks,  or  of 
spending  on  a  single  dress  an  amount  that 
would  support  for  a  whole  year  the  family  of 
a  soldier  nlain  in  battle.  The  way  is  simple 
and  feasible,  calling  for  no  other  sacrifice 
than  that  of  personal  vanity  ami  of  that  fem- 
inine fondne((8  for  drcps,  to  which,  under 
proper  circumstances  and  restraint,  no  seri- 
ous objection  would  be  made.  j 

A  movement  of  the  kind  here  recommended, , 
if  entered  upon   with  spirit,  promines  to  do  | 
much  towani  effecting  a  remedy  and  a  reform,  i 
On  all  loiul,  intelligent,  and  patriotic  women  ' 
— on  the  CTue  ladies  of  the  land,  whether  ox-  | 
empt  from  toil  by  their  wealth,  or  doomed  to  j 
it  by  their  necessities — we  call,  to  do  what  | 
they  obviously  have  it  in  their  power  to  do  ;  | 
namely,  to  form  an  organization,  and  to  issue 
a  pledge  and  sign  it,  abjuring  the  purchase 
of  certain  expensive  articles  of  dress,  etc., 
while  this  war  lasts,  and  leaving  it  to  those 
whose  title  to  true  gentility  is  questionable, 
to  exhibit,  in  this  crihisof  the  nation's  efforts, 
the  extravagance  we  deplore. 


RESPONSE  TO  THE   APPEAL  TO  LOYAL 
WOMEN. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript  :— 

I  thank  you  a  thousand  times  for  that  stir- 
ring appeal  to  the  **  Loyal  women  of  the 
land,"  in  your  paper  of  the  24th  March.  As 
soon  as  I  had  read  it,  I  went,  spectacles  in 
hand,  just  a  few  steps  over  to  the  house  of 
my  niece.  As  I,  expected,  she  was  sitting  in 
the  midst  of  dressmakers,  who  were  working 
with  might  and  main,  that  Belinda  might 
appear  out  in  all  her  glory  on  Easter  Sunday. 

**  See,  aunt,'*  cried  she,  *' I  didn't  show 
you  this  yesterday — isn't  it  a  lovely  shade?  " 
and  she  held  up  a  Gros  dc  something,  very 
rich  and  handsome,  of  course. 

**  American  ?  "  said  I,  taking  hold  of  the 
texture. 

•*  American  !  "  cried  my  niece,  with  a' 
voice  and  gesture  expressive  of  extreme  con- 
tempt— »*  no,  indeed — it's  imported — why, 
aunt,  that  cost  me  forty  dollars,  just  the  ma- 
terial" 

**0h!  ay— it  did,"  said  I:  "well,  I've 
been  reading  something  about  that  very 
dress." 

**  About  this  dress?  "and  she  stopped  the 
flying  motion  of  her  fingers  a  full  minute. 

**  Certainly, "  I  said,  *♦  and  I'll  read  it  to 
you  ;  "  so  down  I  sat — turning  my  back  t«» 
the  imported  Gros  dc  something — and  with 
all  the  emphasis  and  spirit  I  could  command, 
I  read  the  article  in  the  Transcript.  As  1 
proceeded,  I  fancied  the  motion  of  the  needle 
oecaine  slower  and  slower,  and  once  or  twice, 
lifting  my  eyes,  I  perceived  that  Belinda  s 
cheeks  were  fast  assuming  a  color  deeper 
than  their  usually  faint  crimson. 

"  There!  "  I  exclaimed,  when  1  had  fin- 
ished, **  what  do  you  think  of  that  ?  1  sup- 
pose you  call  yourself  a  loyal  woiuan." 

**  Of  course  I  do,"  was  her  reply; — "  and 
— and — why,  I  don't  know — it's  rather  shi»rp, 
to  be  sure — but  then — I  declare — I  don  t 
know  as  I  ever  thought  of  it  in  that  light 
before.  It  has  put  me  quite  out  of  conceit 
of  my  new  dresses,  aunt.** 

That  was  just  what  1  meant  it  should  do; 
for  Belinda  is  in  the  main  a  sensible  woman, 
or  was  till  her  husband  got  to  making  money 
so  fast. 

**  It  IS  reasonable  and  right,"  I  said,  "and 
after  this  I  shall  blush  for  any  American 
woman  who  appears  in  the  street  in  her  for- 
eign bedizenments  and  finery." 

Just  then  I  noticed  the  dressmaker,  a 
young  girl  in  cheap  black  mourning,  brush 
a  tear  from  her  eye.  Anotlier  fell,  and  jet 
another.  She  looked  up,  Siiw  my  pitying 
gaze — grew  pale  and  gapped  out, — 

**  Oh  !  madam— I  cannot  help  it — my 
brother  died  of  Uarvution  in  Richmond.*^ 
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I  can't  tell  how  that  simple  Bpeech  af- 
fected mc.  1  wanted  to  take  uU  that  finery 
and  huddle  it  into  the  stove  ;  I  wanted  to 
stamp  on  it. 
'  **  Our  good  soldiers !  "  I  cried,  "  our  good, 
precious,  noUe  sons,  brothers,  and  huslwinds, 
dying  of  horrible  wounds,  of  fevers,  of  starva- 
tion— and  we  spending  our  hundreds  on  spring 
fashions,  each  one  striving  to  outdo  her  neigh- 
bor. My  old  father  used  to  say  this  was  an 
ungodly  world,  and  I  never  realized  it  as  I  do 
now." 

*'  I  wish,"  said  Belinda,  half  crying,  **  I 
wish  I  had  seen  that  before  I  went  shopping. 
I  wish  the  money  had  gone  to  some  poor, 
wasted  patriot,  or  his  poorer  family.  I  never 
can  wear  it  now  with  a  clear  contJcience.** 

In  my  heart  I  hoped  not.  As  for  me,  I 
should  not  dare  to  have  a  crippUni  soldier 
touch  such  garments.  I  could  not  bear  that 
the  half-blind  eyes  of  some  poor,  suffering 
patriot  should  be  dazzled  as  I  passed  him 
with  that  which  should  have  been  some  sub- 
stantial reward  for  perilling  his  life  for  me 
and  mine.  Women  of  Boston,  will  you  form 
the  League,  and  make  it  appear,  as  it  really 
is,  a  disgrace  for  which  a  loyal  woman  should 
blush,  to  wear  that  which  enriches  the  ene- 
mies of  our  country,  and  impoverishes  and 
discourages  the  noble  men  who  go  forth  to^ 
eacrifioc*  their  fives  for  our  countrv  ? 

A  Matron. 


[Tho  following  important  article  is  not  confined  in 
its  application  t<^»  New  Jersey  encroachments.  We 
copy  from  the  A'.  Y.  Evcniwj  Pout  of  29  March.] 

XKW  JEHSEY  AND  STATE  RIGHTS. 

The  question  which  has  just  been  raised  by 
the  (ii>v('rn()r  and  I><'gislaturc  of  New  Jersey, 
and  which  amounts  virtually  to  a  claim  of 
right  on  the  i>art  of  the  State  to  impose  a 
transit  dutv  on  the  passage  of  men  or  the 
transportation  of  merchandise  across  its  terri- 
tory, is  one  of  tiie  most  momentous  that  has 
ever  been  presented  to  the  pijople  of  the  United 
States  ;  and  if  the  principle  involved  in  it  be 
allowed  to  pass  without  resistance  and  be- 
come established,  it  will  essentially  change 
the  character  of  the  Union  and  make  way  for 
the  destruction  of  the  Constitution.  Nullifi- 
CJition  proposed  to  arrest  the  action  of  the 
g<'nei-nl  government — S<?ccssion  to  throw  it 
off.  The  claim  of  New  Jers<5y  equally  invali- 
dates the  Union,  though  in  a  more  insidious 
way. 

The  action  of  New  Jersey  in  behalf  of  mo- 
nopoly itji  bad  enough.  The  case  is  simply 
tins  :  New  York,  Ix'ing  the  chief  place  of  im- 
portation for  tlie  whdSe  oountry  on  this  side 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  being,  moreover, 
the  channel  of  oommunioatioD  for  all  the 


New  England  States,  with  the  South  and 
Southwest,  cannot  forward  a  single  bale  of 
goods  to  Philadelphia,  on  their  way  to  the 
South,  Southwest,  or  West,  by  any  railroad 
except  the  Camden  and  Amboy ;  and  in  win- 
ter, when  the  Delaware  is  frozen,  the  monop- 
oly becomes  absolute.  The  effect  of  this  mo- 
nopoly is  to  raise  the  cost  of  transportation 
on  any  bale  of  goods  that  is  forwarded  by  waj 
of  New  York,  through  Philadelphia  to  Balti- 
more, or  Wheeling,  or  Cincinnati, or  St.  Loaia, 
or  Chicago  ;  in  a  word,  it  raises  the  coet  of 
transportation  on  the  commerce  of  the  coun- 
try. Nor  is  this  all.  It  impedes  the  oommeroe 
of  the  country  and  imposes  a  limit  on  what 
would  otherwise  be  the  ever-incrcasing  inter- 
course, alike  of  merchandise  and  of  travel, 
between  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  This 
is  the  plain  English  of  the  monopoly. 

The  subject  has  not  any  better  look  if  con- 
sidered in  nrlation  to  the  Raritan  and  Dela- 
ware Bay  Railroad.  That  railroad,  with  its 
connections,  crosses  New  Jersey  and  fomuTa 
line  for  travel  and  transportation  between 
New  York  and  Philadelphia.  Why  should  it 
not  carry  travellers  and  merchandise  from  the 
one  city  to  the  other?  It  has  the  undisputed 
right  to  csirry  them  from  New  York  to  Cam- 
den, to  the  very  edge  of  the  Delaware ;  hat 
the  law  and  the  courts  of  New  Jersey  say  it 
shall  not  deliver  them  on  the  western  fionk  of 
the  Delaware,  where  the  law  and  the  courts 
of  New  Jersey  have  no  jurisdiction  whatever. 
A  mechanic  living  at  Manchester,  New  Jer- 
sey, may,  by  the  laws  and  decisions  of  tliat 
State,  send  his  manufactures  over  the  Dela- 
ware and  Raritnn  rond  to  New  Y'ork  or  Phil- 
adelphia, as  he  pleases ;  the  manufacturer  in 
Philadelphia  is  forbidden  to  send  his  manu- 
factures over  that  road  to  New  Y'i>rk ;  tlie 
merchant  or  manufacturer  of  New  York  is, 
in  like  manntT,  allowed  to  send  his  g«)ods  over 
that  road  to  any  nlace  on  the  line  in  New  Jer- 
sev,  but  he  is  forbidden  to  send  by  it  to  Phil- 
adelphia. This  is  strange ;  but  here  is  some- 
thing with  a  worse  aspect ;  if  civil  war  breaks 
out,  it  is  necessary  by  all  possible  ways  to 
hasten  forward  troops  and  munitions  of  vnv^r 
to  the  scene  of  insurrection  ;  Washington  it* 
self  is  menaced  ;  the  IVesident  lAy  use  the 
road  to  transport  regiments  and  cannon  from 
New  York  to  the  water's  edge  of  the  DeUi^ 
ware  in  New  Jersey,  but  when  he  has  got 
them  thus  far  on  their  way,  the  law  of  New 
Jersey  and  the  decision  of  the  court#of  New 
Jersey  forbid  him  to  ferry  them  acroas  the 
river. 

The  enormity  of  this  prohibition  is  too  plain 
for  direct  apology ;  so  it  is  answered, "  the 
Delaware  and  Rai-itan  Bay  Railroad  is  now 
of  little  valac ;  if,  when  it  has  carried  gockb 
to  Camden,  it  might  ferry  them  across  the 
river,  the  railroad  would  have  a  great  value.*' 


NSW    JERSEY    AND    STATE    RIGHTS. 


The  objection  proves  too  much  ;  it  proves  tliat 
the  railroad  is  sufTcring  from  oppression  ;  and 
what  is  of  still  more  importiince,  it  proves  that 
tlie  transmission  of  goods  from  New  York  to 
Pliiladelphia  is  not  sufficiently  provided  for  ; 
that  an  intercourse  now  prohibited  for  want 
of  a  channel  would  instantly  rise  up  ;  that  the 
public,  the  merchants  of  New  York,  the  man- 
ufacturers of  New  England,  the  producers  of 
the  West  and  Southwest  and  South,  have  an 
urgent  need  of  the  new  route. 

Ah !  but  it  is  said,  Do  not  interfere  with 
the  rights  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  And 
this  is  the  important  question  :  la  it  the 
right  of  a  State  to  tax  at  will  the  travel  and 
transportation  across  its  territory  ?  or  is  sucli 
a  tax  an  encroachment  on  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States?  The  monopoly  in  Now 
Jersey  is  established  to  secure  a  revenue  out 
of  tlie  transit  of  goods  and  passengers  over 
her  soil.     The  State  of  New  Jersey  has  not 

f^ly  thus  taxed  the  intercourse  between  New 
ork  and  Philadelphia,  which  is  virtually 
taxing  the  commerce  between  North  and 
South,  but  it  asserts  the  right  of  taxing  trans- 
portation on  any  niilroad.  Now,  toSay,  if 
the  New  York  merchant  sends  goods  to  liuf- 
lalo  over  the  Erie  Railroad,  the  law  of  New 
Jersey  taxes  the  transportation.  It  not  only 
assesses  taxes  on  the  property  of  the  railroad 
in  New  Jersey,  but  puts  a  special  tax  on  every 
ton  of  goods  carried  oy  the  Erie  Railroad  across 
the  State.  If  this  right  is  conceded  to  the 
State  of  New  Jersey,  farewell  to  the  Union. 
A  right  to  tax  is  a  right  to  prohibit.  One  of 
the  primary  objects  of  the  Union  was  freedom 
of  commerce  between  the  States.  Admit  the 
power  of  a  State  to  tax  the  transit  of  merchan- 
dise, and  you  destroy  one  of  the  main  objects 
of  the  Union ;  you  utterly  subvert  t!ie  Con- 
stitution. New  Jersey  has  a  position  won- 
derfully favorable  to  the  exercise  of  such  n 
power;  she  borders  on  the  Hudson  and  on 
tlie  Delaware ;  but  she  is  not  alone  in  a  posi- 
tion favorable  for  this  encroachment.     Ohio 
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touches  the  Lakes  and  the  Ohio  River;  the 
cuinmerco  of  the  West  must  pass  over  her 
soil ;  Utah  is  on  the  line  of  the  railroad  to 
tlie  Pacific.  Does  the  control  of  domr'stic 
commerce  belong  to  New  Jersey,  to  Ohio,  to 
Utah,  to  the  sepiirate  States ;  or  is  it  granted 
to  the  United  States?  To  concede  it  to  the 
separate  States  is  to  allow  a  dry  rot  to  con- 
sume the  beams  of  our  political  edifice,  while 
we  are  lavishing  the  treasure  and  the  best 
l)lood  of  the  country  to  resist  secession.  Tho 
like  of  this  claim  of  New  Jersey  was  never 
made  by  tho  separate  members  of  any  of  the 
most  rickety  iiollverein^  ever  formed  in  Eu- 
rope. No  State  among  them  all  ever  thouglit 
of  raising  a  separate  revenue  by  a  tax  oiftrans- 
portation.  Admit  that  right  on  tlie  part  of 
a  separate  State,  and  we  are  thrown  back  into 
the  anarchy  with  which  Germany  was  cursed 
forty  years  ago. 

The  ease  of  New  Jersey  presents  a  criterion 
to  judge  between  the  true  doctrine  of  State 
rights  and  that  exaggerated  claim  which  jus- 
tifies secession .  The  claim ,  having  been  made 
by  New  Jersey,  must  be  met  as  the  claim  of 
nullification  in  South  Carolina  was  met, — by 
the  unanimous  action  of  every  branch  of  the 
Federal  Government,  whose  duty  it  is  to  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  the  several  Suites  hy  resist- 
ing the  encroachments  of  any  one  of  them  on 
the  common  rights  enjoyed  under  the  Consti- 
tution. 

It  seems  admitted  bv  the  energy  with  which 
the  passing  of  the  declaratory  bill  before  Con- 
gress respecting  the  Raritan  and  Delaware 
Bay  Railroad  is  resisted,  that  the  success  of 
that  measure  will  be  the  death-blow  to  the 
New  Jersey  encroachment  on  the  Constitu- 
tion. Let  it  be  done,  and  it  will  pass  as 
quietly  as  declaring  the  railroad  through 
Erie  a  post-road,  or  nationalizing  the  l)ridg- 
ing  over  the  Ohio  at  Wheeling  and  at  Steu- 
ben ville.  No  new  franchises  will  be  granted  ; 
an  unconstitutional  encroachment  on  the 
Union  will  be  met  and  overthrown. 


I  went  to  Oswego  with  a  quantity  of  old 
dothing  furnished  by  the  National  Freedmon's 
Relief  Association  of  New  York,  for  distribution. 
Here  I  ooald  not  but  mark  the  chaoge  that  ha<l 
already  oome  over  these  people.  They  bad  been 
M,  and  although  their  destitute,  filthy,  tattered 
and  homeless  condition  was  enough  to  draw 
tears  fh>m  a  heart  of  stone,  many  were  cheerful 
and  gave  evidence  that  with  a  very  little  comfort 
they  would  be  happy.  The  endurance  of  the 
negro  has  always  bc«n  a  marveh  It  was  never 
80  much  so  as  now.  It  is  his  difference  from  the 
white  man  in  this  respect  that  is  to  save  him,  if 
he  is  saved  in  this  great  trial. 

To  all  the  most  destitnte,  or  rather  the  most 
torn  and  naked,  for  all  are  destitute,  we  gave 
aome  of  the  more  necessary  articles  of  clothing. 
I  onlj  ifUh  that  the  donon  of  thoee  artiolee 


I  eould  have  witnessed  the  distribution.  I  do  not 
know  where  on  the  fiice  of  the  globe,  out  of  the 
Southern  Confederacy,  a  thousand  people  couM 
be  got  together  that  would  present  to  charity  so 
strong  an  appeal  as  these.  I  wish  I  could  send 
to  every  Northern  home  of  plenty  a  photogniph 
of  these  barefooted,  ragged,  half-naked  creatures, 
as  they  appeared  to  me  that  day.  Then  to  think 
of  their  lying  on  tho  ground  at  night  without 
bedding,  or  blankets,  or  cabin  to  shelter  them 
from  the  wind  or  storm.  A  long  shed,  open  on 
all  sides,  affonls  the  only  protection  from  the 
weather.     I  suppose  they  are  not  to  remain  there 

I  a  long  time— certain  it  is  they  will  not,  for  if  the 

I  planters  do  not  take  them  away,  death  will,  and 
that,  too,  before  many  days. — Mr,  Mann*s  Rt' 

I  port  on  th€  FugiHiH  Biackt. 
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According  to  the  repenrclies  and  experi- 
ments of  MesBrP.  Peoholier  and  Saintpierre, 
the  rcsulte  of  which  have  hoen  presented  to 
the  Im|:)erial  Academy  of  France,  it  appears 
that  there  is  a  great  difference  in  the  action 
of  verdigris  according  as  it  is  taken  in  large 
or  email  doses.  McHsrs.  Pecholier  and  Saint- 
pierrc  investigated  its  effects  on  workmen, 
dogs,  sheep,  fowls,  etc.,  and  have  always 
noted  that  in  large  doses  it  acts  as  an  ener- 
getic poison,  and  in  small  doses,  continued 
over  long  periods,  tin;  effects  are  of  a  totally 
opposite  character.  The  lower  animals,  when 
fed  exclusively  on  the  must  of  the  grape, 
used  in  thc^manufacturcof  verdigris,  contain- 
ing atont^iderabh;  amount  of  the  salts  of  cop- 
per, throve  on  the  <liet  and  rapidly  fattened. 
In  like  manner  the  health  of  the  work-people 
was  good  ;  and,  though  the  absorption  of  the 
salt  was  manifent  in  the  secretions  of  their 
bodies,  not  one  Kiin]')le  ease  of  colic  was  dis- 
covered. Among  the  female  workers  there 
was  a  total  freedom  from  chlorosis ;  and  Messrs. 
Pecholier  and  JSaintpierre  suggest  that  the 
salts  of  copjKT  should  he  tried  as  medicine  in 
such  cases,  hvlit'ving  that  these  salts  possess 
properties  similar  to  those  of  gold,  manga- 
nese, and  iron.  l>ut,  though  copper,  thus 
absorbed  slowly  into  the  system,  may  be  ad- 
vantageous, yet  its  local  application  pn>duces 
sores  and  purulent  discharges.  The  dust  ir- 
ritates the;  eyes  and  the  respiratory  organs, 
bringing  on  slight  ophthalmic  attacks,  sore 
throats,  coughs,  ete.  These  effects,  though 
ordinarily  of  an  unimportant  character,  may 
become  da ngoroufi  in  irritable  or  nervous  per- 
sons, or  persons  predisposed  to  pulmonary 
phthisis,  asthma,  or  chronic  diseases  of  the 
respiratory  orgjins.  It  is  therefore  important 
that  work-jM-oph;  subject  to  these  latter  dis- 
eases should  not  Ix'  pi'rmitted  to  enter  on  such 
work,  and  that  m('<lieal  men  should  recom- 
mend young  women  liable  to  chlorotic  dis- 
eases to  enj^age  in  t  h is  employment.  In  every 
case,  though  the  inconvenience  arising  from 
the  dust  may  be  ^Ii;;!it,  these  gentlemen  rec- 
ommend tlx;  work-|'ei)ple  to  wear  a  handker- 
chief over  the  face  or  nose  and  mouth,  so  that 
the  air  may,  ns  it  were,  Ixj  sifted  before  being 
breathed  ;  and  tliey  came  to  the  conclusion 
that,  in  a  public  sanitary  point  of  view,  this 
manufacture  is  absolutely  harmless. 


of  the  atmoflphere.  M.  Quetelct  has  aaramecl 
that  I  do  not  share  his  views  as  to  the  height 
of  the  atmosphere  being  greater  than  is  fi;cn- 
erally  supposed.  I  may,  however,  say  that 
I  take  the  same  view  of  the  case  as  he  does, 

I  both  with  regard  to  the  greater  height  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  also  as  to  the  superposition 
of  two  layers  of  a  different  nature.  The  lower 
of  these,  the  unstable  atmosphere,  partakes 
of  the  rotatory  motion  of  the  earth,  and  is  sub- 
ject to  the  influence  of  currents  and  to  other 
variations,  whilst  the  upper  layer — tho  stable 
atmosphere — is  of  much  less  density  and  is 

<  relatively  at  rest.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  latter  follows  the  earth  in  its  annual  rev- 
olution, but  whether  it  partakes  of  its  diur- 
nal motion  is  a  point  which  for  the  present 
remains  undecided.'* 


Lv  a  letU-r,  «»  On  the  Mutual  Relations  be- 
tween Shooting  Stars,  Meteorites,  and  Star- 
showers,-*  M.  llaidinger  gives  a  succinct  ac- 
count of  the  pr.»;rresHof  this  department  of 
science.  "  The  identity  of  the  three  kinds 
of  fiery-meteors— viz.,  8*^hooting-8tir8,  meteor- 
ites, and  star-showers,"  he  says,  **  seems  to 
me  undoubted  ;  but  I  do  not  feel  justified  in 
expressing  any  decided  opinion  on  the  height 


Mr.  Newby  announces :  "  On  Change  of 
Climate  :  a  Guide  for  Travellers  in  Search  of 
Health,'*  by  Thomas  More  Madden,  M.Dft 
'*  England's  Premiers,  from  Sir  Robert  Wal- 
pole  to  Sir  Robert  Peel :  with  a  Sketch  of  the 
Political  Ilistory  of  England  under  the  House 
of  Hanover,"  by  W.  II.  Davenport  Adams; 
**  English  America  ;  or.  Pictures  of  Canadian 
Places  and  People,  exhibiting  our  Colonial 
Possessions  on  the  American  Continent  in 
their  Moral,  Social,  Religious,  and  Industrial 
Aspects,"  by  Samuel  Phillips  Day,  author  of 
**  Down  South  ;  "  also  a  novel  by  Miss  Julia 
Corner,  author  of  School  Histories  of  France, 
Spain,  etc.,  under  the  title  of  **  No  Rela- 
tions." 


Amoxo  the  readers  of  the  Timrs  must  be 
ranked  the  King  of  Dahomey.  It  will  be 
recollected  that  M.  Jules  Gerard  wrote  a  let- 
ter to  the  Tijncs  some  months  ago,  comment- 
ing on  the  atrocities  of  the  King  «>f  Dahomey, 
and  dated  from  his  capital.  Whether  Ilis 
Majesty  has  a  regular  Foreign  Secretary  who 
translates  to  him  the  more  interesting  })a8- 
sages  of  that  ubiquitous  journal  is  more  than 
we  can  say  ;  but  this  much  appears  to'be  cer- 
tain ;  that  the  etmtents  of  M.  Jules  Gerard's 
letter  became  known  in  due  course  to  his  Ne- 
gro Majesty,  who  forthwith  ejected  tho  writer 
of  it  from  his  domini(ms. 


A  NEW  mineral,  we  learn  from  tho  Society 
of  Arts  Journal^  has  Ix^en  discovered  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Upper  Varra.  It  resem- 
bles that  well  known  as  sapphirinc,  and  it  is 
harder  than  topaz  which  it  seratcheH.  It  will 
be  principally  valuable  fur  the  lapidary,  pol- 
ishing other  stones,  etc.  Although  it  has  aa 
yet  only  been  found  in  the  iK)rtion  of  Aus- 
tralia above  referred  to,  it  is  likely  to  bo  met 
with  wherever  the  granite  formation  predom- 
inates. 
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every  article  of  food  or  clothing,  and  of  all  the  necessaries  of  life  (excepting  The  Living  Age)^  has 
been  increased,  little  or  nothing  has  been  done  to  raise  proportionally  the  salaries  of  clergymen. 
They  are  obliged  to  lessen  their  comforts,  in  order  to  meet  this  pressure. 

Beader,  if  you  wish  to  refresh  the  mind  and  the  heart  of  the  man  who  "  ministers  to  you  in 
holy  things,*'  present  him  with  mental  food  once  a  week,  and  do  not  give  him  The  Living  Age  if 
there  be  any  other  work  that  will  do  him  more  good. 
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AMONG  THS  SAND-HILIfi. 

Fbom  the  oooan  half  a  rood 
To  the  sand-hills  long  and  low 
Ever  and  anon  I  go  ; 

Hide  from  me  the  gleaming  flood. 
Only  listen  to  his  flow. 

To  those  billowy  carls  of  sand 

Little  of  delight  is  lent, — 

As  it  were  a  yellow  tent 
Here  and  there  by  some  wild  hand 

Pitched,  and  oTergrown  with  bent ; 

Some  few  bads,  like  golden  beads. 
Gat  in  stars  on  leayes  that  shine 
Greenly,  and  a  fhtgranoe  fine 

Of  th^  ocean's  delicate  weeds. 
Of  his  foamed  and  silTer  wine. 

Bat  the  place  is  mosio-haanted. 
Let  there  blow  what  wind  soever  ; 
Now  as  by  a  stately  river 

A  monotonoos  requiem's  chanted. 
Now  yon  hear  great  pine-woods  shiver. 

Freqaent  when  the  tides  are  low. 
Creep  for  hours,  sweet  sleepy  hams ; 
But  when  in  the  spring>tide  comes. 

Then  the  silver  trumpets  blow. 
And  the  waters  beat  like  drums  ; 

And  the  Atlantic's  roll  ftill  often. 
Muffled  by  the  sand-hills  round. 
Seems  a  mighty  city  s  sound. 

Which  the  night-time  serves  to  soften. 
By  the  waker's  pillow  drowned  ; 

Seems  a  salvo— state,  or  battle's— 
Through  the  purple  mountain  gKpB^ 
Heard  by  peasants  ;  or,  perhaps. 

Seems  a  wheel  that  rolls  or  rattles  ; 
Seems  an  eagle-wing  that  flaps  ; 

Seems  a  clap  of  thunder,  caught 
By  the  mountain  pines,  and  toned 
To  a  marvellous  gentle  sound, 

Wailings,  where  despair  is  not. 
Quieting  the  heart's  deep  woond. 

StiU,  what  winds  there  bk>w  soever. 
Wet  or  shine,  by  sun  or  star. 
When  white  horses  plunge  a6ur. 

When  the  pallid  froth-lines  shiver, 
When  the  waters  quiet  are,^ 

Ob  the  sand-hills  when  waves  boom. 
Or  with  ripples  soaroe  at  all 
Tumble,  nor  so  much  as  crawl, 

Sver  do  we  know  of  whoan 
Cometh  up  the  rise  and  fklL 

Heed  is  none  to  set  the  ahqit. 

None  to  mark  the  mid-aea  jet 

Softening  into  violet. 
While  those  old  pre-Adamile  lipa 

lb  the  iHipt  b^yowi  ire  stt 


Ah  !  we  see  not  the  great  ftaa 
That  beyond  us  strangely  rolls, , 
Whose  white  winged  ships  are  sirals. 

Sailing  flrom  the  port  callea  Home, 
When  the  signal  bdl,  Death,  toUa. 

Ah  !  we  see  no  silver  shimmer. 
And  we  catch  no  hue  divine, 
Otthe  purpling  hyaline. 

From  the  heaving  and  the  glimmer. 
Life's  sands  bound  us  with  their  lineu 

But  by  sounds  onearthly  driven 
Through  life's  sand-hills,  we  may  be 
Sui'e  that  a  diviner  sea 
Floweth  to  our  hearts  from  heaven, 
Ebbeth  to  eternity. 

W.  A. 
Boulogne. 

— iSjpectolor. 


BLANK  PAPER. 
'Tis  but  a  blank  and  worthkaUeaf ; 

No  writing  there  we  find  ; 
'Tis  only  fit  to  be  destroyed. 

And  scattered  to  the  wind. 

Tet  pause  awhile,  and  bring  it  near 
Where  the  warm  firelight  glows ; 

Look  now— behold,  by  chen&  art. 
The  writing  slowly  grows 

Clear  and  distinct ;  thus  aye  *twlU  be 

Exposed  to  heat  and  light ; 
Removed  frx>m  thence,  and  oold  tfMD, 

It  vanishes  from  sight 

Thus  many  a  heart  a  bhmk  a|qpear% 

Where  hidden,  unconftesed. 
Unknown  to  all,  God's  writing  there 

Indelibly  impressed. 

Waits  but  the  Spirit's  heat  and  light. 

In  his  good  time  revealed. 
To  show  what  wondrour  power  and  k>ve 

Were  for  a  while  concealed. 

— CAoM^crs't  JowrnA 


THE  STAR  AND  THE  CHILD. 
A  UASDEB  walked  at  eventide 

Beside  a  clear  and  placid  stream. 
And  smiled  as  in  its  depths  ahe  saw 

A  trembling  star's  reflected  beam. 

She  smiled  nntU  the  beam  was  lost. 
As  cross  the  sky  a  dood  was  dxiven. 

And  then  she  sighed,  and  then  iMrgot 
The  star  was  shining  still  in  hsaveB. 

A  mother  sat  beside  life's  strsast. 
Watching  a  crying  ehihi  at  dawn. 

And  smiled,  as  in  its  eye  she  saw 
A  hope  that  it  might  slill  live  on. 

She  smiled  until  the  t^yeUds  ekssd. 

But  watched  fer  breath  natil  the  eveftt 
And  then  she  wept,  and  then  forgot 
The  QhUd  was  Uving  still  in  hsaveB. 
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From  The  Satard*7  Reriew. 
DR.  NEWMAN  AND  MR.  KINGSLET. 
Since  the  dajs  of  Bentley  and  Boyle  there 
has  oot  appeared  00  lively  a  coDtroveny  as 
that  contained  in  the  piquant  **  Correepond- 
ence  on  the  Question  whether  Dr.  Newman 
teachee  that  Truth  is  no  Virtue?"  Nor  is 
the  resemblance  confined  to  the  mere  artistic 
power  and  mastership  of  literary  swordman- 
ship  which  the  victor  displays.  There  is  on 
either  side  enouf^h  to  make  the  parallel  suf- 
ficient. The  shrewd,  sound,  l0G;ical  precision 
of  him  who  waM  once  the  leading;  mind  of 
Oxford  bears  about  the  same  relation  to  the 
ponderous  thrust  and  accurate  poise  with 
which  the  old  Master  of  Trinity  delivered  his 
weif^hty  spear,  as  the  helter-skelter  dashing 
feint  of  Kin^sley  does  to  the  hasty  and  flashy 
sciolism  of  the  pet  of  Aldrich  and  Atterbury. 
In  the  January  number  of  MaamllafCs  Mag- 
azine, Mr.  Kinfl;sley,  under  the  initials  of  C. 
K.,  and  aprnpon  of  a  review  of  Proude's 
•*  History  of  England,'*  delivered  himself  of 
a  very  brilliant  passage,  directed,  and  not 
at  all  too  strongly,  against  the  corruption  in 
religion  and  morals  encouraged  or  instigated 
by  certain  papal  dogmas  current  at  the  time 
of  the  Reformation.  But,  not  content  with 
a  general  remark  on  the  low  state  of  moral- 
ity traceable  to  the  doctrine  of  papal  infalli- 
bility,  Mr  Kingsley  went  on  to  fortify  his 
argument  by  a  pi^oalar  illustration,  and 
said, — 

'*  So,  again,  of  the  virtoe  of  troth.  Troth, 
for  its  own  sake,  had  never  been  a  virtue  with 
the  Roman  clergy.  Father  Newman  informs 
OS  that  it  need  not,  and  on  the  whole  oughi 
not  to  be  ;  that  conning  is  the  weapon  which 
Heaven  has  given  to  the  saints  wherewith  to 
withstand  the  brute  male  force  of  the  wicked 
world  which  marries  and  is  given  in  mar- 

Fusing  over  the  somewhat  extravagant  and 
oertainly  rather  sweeping  allegation  that 
troth  had  never— that  is,  for  sixteen  hundred 
jears— been  admitted  to  be  a  virtue  by,  as  it 
■eema,  any  of  the  dergy  who  formed  during 
that  time  the  majority  of  the  Christian  world, 
and  who  were  the  only  teachers  of  morality 
in  the  whole  of  European  Christendom,  here 
was  a  distinct  and  positive  assertion.  '*  Fa- 
ther Nevnnan  informs  us  that  Troth  need 
not,  and  on  the  whole  ought  not  to  be  a  vii^ 
toe  with  the  Roman  clergy ;  **  or,  as  the 
phrase  is  capable  of  being  read,  "  Father 


Newman  informs  us  that  Truth  need  not,  and 
on  the  whole  ought  not  to  he  a  virtoe,"  i.e., 
generally  with  anybody,  with  all  Christians. 
And  further,  Father  Newman  informs  os 
**  that  conning  is  the  weapon  which  Heaven 
has  given  to  the  saints  wherewith  to  with- 
stand the  brote  male  force  of  the  wicked 
world  which  marries  and  is  given  in  mar- 
riage. Whether  his  notion  be  doctrinally 
correct  or  not,  it  is  at  least  so.'*  And  then 
Mr.  Kingsley  proceeds  to  give,  as  an  histor- 
ical proof,  the  instance — a  very  pertinent 
one— of  the  Forged  Decretals. 

Upon  this,  and  very  immediately  indeed 
upon  this,  the  old  lion  rouses  himself  in  his 
den.  Somebody  had  addressed  to  Dr.  New- 
man, at  the  Oratory,  Birmingham,  as  early 
as  the  30th  of  December,  the  January  nom- 
ber  of  MacmiOany  the  aboTe  passage  heing 
duly  pencilled.  And,  on  the  very  same  day, 
Dr.  Newman  ^tos  a  brief  hot  very  signifi- 
cant note  to  Messrs.  Macmillan,  not  of  com- 
plaint, nor  of  remonstrance,  nor  even  reqoest- 
ing  an  answer,  hot  simply  wishing  to  **  draw 
the  attention  of  Messrs.  Macmillan,  as  gen- 
tlemen, to  a  grave  and  gratoitoos  slander, 
with  which  I  (Dr.  Newman)  feel  confident 
yoo  will  be  sorry  to  find  associated  a  name  so 
CTiinent  as  yoors. ' '  To  this  note  Mr.  Kings- 
ley  replies  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Nevnnan,  avow- 
ing the  artide,  and  specifying,  as  "  the  doo- 
ument  to  which  he  expressly  referred,  the 
sermon  entitled,  *  Wisdom  and  Innocence,' 
from  Sermons  on  '  Subjects  of  the  Day,'  pub- 
lished in  1844."  Dr.  Newman*s  reply  is  not 
much  more  than  a  simple  acknowledgment ; 
but  it  concludes  with  a  Tery  piercing  sting. 
The  article  vras  signed  C.  K.:  hot,  says  Dr. 
Nevrman,  *<  when  I  vrrote  to  Mr.  Macmillan, 
no  person  whatever  whom  I  had  seen  or 
heard  of  occurred  to  me  as  the  author  of  the 
statement  in  qoestion.  When  I  reoeived 
yoor  letter  takin(;  upon  yoorself  the  aothor- 
ship,  I  wasamazf^d."  Here  steps  in  a  mya- 
terioos  personage,  X.  T.,  Esq., ''  a  gentle- 
man who  interposed  between  Mr.  Ejngsley 
and  Dr.  Newman,"  as  Dr.  Newman  informs 
OS.  Who  invoked  his  interposition  does  not 
appear,  nor  when  or  why  lie  interfinred  at  all. 
X.  Y.  is.  we  soppose,  a  friend  of  Mr.  Ejnf^ 
ley,  for  it  comes  oot  incidentally  that  he 
"  confesses  plainly  that  be  had  read  the  pas- 
sage, and  did  not  even  think  that  I  (Dr.  New- 
man) or  any  of  my  oommonion  vroold  think 
it  oi\jost. "    X.  T.y  howefsr,  most  have  been 
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ooDSulted  either  bj  Mr.  Eingsley  or  Mr. 
Macmillan  very  shortly  after  Dr.  Newman's 
first  letter  of  Deeember  30 ;  for  X.  Y.  writes 
to  Dr.  Newman  on  January  5,  and  Mr. 
Kingsley's  letter  admitting  the  authorship 
is  diated  January  6.  To  Mr.  Kingsiey  Dr. 
Newman  ref^ies,  as  we  have  said,  curtly  on 
the  7th,  but  on  the  8th  he  delivers  himself 
at  full  to  X.  Y.  The  substance  of  it  is  this  : 
"  Who  the  writer  was  had  never  crossed  my 
mind ;  had  any  one  said  it  was  Mr.  Kings- 
ley ,  I  should  have  laughed  in  his  face.  The 
initials  I  saw ;  but  I  live  out  of  the  world ; ' 
and  if  Messrs.  Macmillan  will  not  think  the 
oonfeesion  rude,  I  never  saw  the  outside  of 
their  magazine  before.  I  seldom  notice  per- 
sonal attacks ;  there  is  a  call  upon  me  to 
answer  this,  especially  as  you,  an  educated 
man,  breathing  English  air  and  walking  in 
the  light  of  the  nineteenth  century,  think 
that  neither  I  nor  any  of  my  communion  feel 
any  difficulty  in  allowing  that  <  Truth  for  its 
own  sake  need  not,  and  on  the  whole  ought 
not  to  be '  a  virtue  with  the  Roman  clergy. 
.  .  .  For  a  writer  to  go  out  of  his  way  to 
have  a  flmg  at  an  unpopular  name,  living  but 
'  down,*  and  boldly  to  say  to  those  who  know 
no  better,  who  do  not  know  me — to  say  of 
lite, '  Father  Newman  informs  us  that  Truth, 
etc.,'  and  to  be  thus  brilliant  and  antitbeti- 
oal  in  the  very  cause  of  Truth,  is  a  prooeed- 
ii^  of  so  special  a  nature  as  to  lead  me  to  ex- 
claim, *  O  Truth,  how  many  lies  are  told  in 
thy  name.'  ...  I  ask  for  no  explanation — 
tlat  oonoems  the  author  and  editor.  If  they 
set  about  proving  their  point,  or,  should  they  \ 
find  that  impossible,  if  they  say  so,  in  either  i 
case  I  shall  call  them  mew.  But  if  they  only 
propose  to  say  that  I  have  '  oomj^ained,'  and 
that  'they  yield  to  my  explaoations,'  or 
*  that  they  are  quite  ready  to  be  convinced  if 
I  vrill  coovinoe  them,'  and  so  on  .  .  .  that 
k,  if  they  ignore  the  &ct  that  the  onus  fro- 
iamdk  of  a  very  definite  aoeosation  lies  opon 
them^then,  I  say,  they  had  better  let  it  all 


cally  and  said  '< makes*')  <«that  mjof^mkm 
of  the  meaning  of  your  words  was  a  miafeakcB 
one,  I  shall  send  at  once  to  MdamOanU  . 
azine  a  few  lines,  which  I  endose."  In 
ply.  Dr.  Newman  observes  npon  these  *<  fern 
lines :  "  '<  I  gravely  disapprove  of  the  letter 
as  a  whole,  and  the  grounds  of  this  diwit 
isfaction  vdll  be  best  nnderstood  if  I  plaee 
in  parallel  columns  its  paragraphs  and  whit 
I  conceive  will  be  the  popular  leading  of 
them : — 


Mr,  Khigsiey*s  [ftroposeH]  LeUer  [to 
lan^s  Magazine]. 

1.  Sir, — ^In  your  last  number  I  ] 
tain  allegations  against  the  ^«^^^»"r  of  tfas 
Rev.  Dr.  Newman,  which  were  fimnded  on  a 
Sermon  of  his,  entitled  *'  Wisdom  and  Lbo- 
cence/'  preached  by  him  as  Yiear  of  St. 
Mary,  and  published  in  1844. 

2.  Dr.  Newman  has,  br  lettsr,  < 
in  the  strongest  terms  his  denial  of  the  i 
ing  which  I  have  put  upon  his  words. 

d.  No  man  knows  the  use  of  words  bettsr 
than  Dr.  Newman  ;  no  man,  therefore,  has 
a  better  risht  to  define  what  he  does,  or  does 
not,  mean  by  them. 

4.  It  only  remains,  therefore,  for  me  to 
express  my  hearty  Tegret  at  haviog  so  ssri- 
ously  mistaken  htm,  and  my  hearty  pJsssoie 
at  finding  him  on  the  aide  of  tmtiiy  in  this 
or  any  other  matter. 


Thus  warned,  Mr.  Kingsiey  fiUls  into  the 
meshes  which  had  been  spread  around  every 
avenue  of  retreat.  On  the  14th  of  January, 
after  having  seen  Dr.  Newman's  letter  of  the 
8th  of  January  to  X.  Y.,  Mr.  Eangsley  re- 
plies :  *«  As  the  tons  of  your  letters  (even 
more  than  their  Isngoage)  make  me  feel " 
(if  Mr.  Kingfriey  hod  not  written  in  a  bony 
be  would  probably  have  written  graamnti- 1 


Unjust^  but  too  potable,  popular 
of  it, 

2.  I  have  set  before  Dr.  Newman,  as  lis 
challenged  me  to  do,  extracts  ftein  his  writ- 
ing, and  he  has  affixed  to  them  what  heeoB- 
ceives  to  be  their  kogitimato  sense,  to  tlieis- 
nial  of  that  in  whid  I  nndefstood  thsBL 

3.  He  has  done  this  with  the  skill  of  ft 
great  master  of  verbal  fence,  who  knows,  as 
well  as  wf  man  living,  how  to  inmsfttoft 
doctrine  vnthoot  oommittiog  himself  to  it, 

4.  However,  while  I  heartOy  regret  tksi  I 
have  so  seriously  mistaken  the  sense  whiehks 
assures  me  his  words  were  meant  to  hsar^  I 
cannot  but  feel  a  hearty  ptcssors  ilSOi  at 
having  brooght  him,  for  ooos  in  a  way.  Is 
confess  that  after  all  trath  k  ft  (}Mslftft 
virtue." 

Mr.  Kinfsley,  upon  the  feeeipt  oTttto  fat- 
ter, withdrew  two  of  the  panpapfaB,  and 
published  his  expknation  in  the  folkNr- 
ing  terms  (iHscmiAm**  Msyaiisi,  Fbbnftrr, 
18W) :- 


Sn,— 1ft  your  Isst  mmbsr  I 

allegations  a«aiBiil  the  tsftrtih^  of  Dr. 
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Henry  Newman,  which  I  thought  were  justi- 
fied Dj  a  sermon  of  his,  entitled  '*  Wisdom 
and  Innocence  '*  (Sermon  20  of  '*  Sermons 
bearing  on  subjects  of  the  Day  ").  Dr.  New- 
man has  by  letter  expressed,  in  the  strongest 
terms,  bis  denial  ol  the  meaning  which  I 
have  put  upon  his  words.  It  on^  remains, 
thercK^re,  lor  me  to  express  my  hearty  regret 
at  having  so  seriously  mistaken  him. 
Yours  faithfully, 
Eversley,  January  14,  1864. 

(Signed)  Charles  Kingslbt. 

Dr.  Newman,  however,  was  not  satisfied. 
He  writes  to  Messrs.  Macmillan : — 

**  Mr.  Kingsley  did  not  remove  that  por- 
tion of  his  letter  to  which  lay  my  main  ob- 
jection.   My  objection  to  the  sentence — 

**  *  Dr.  Newman  has,  by  letter,  expressed 
in  the  strongest  terms  bis  denial  of  the  mean- 
ing which  1  have  put  upon  his  words  * — 

*'  I  thus  explained  : — 

***Its  main  fault  is,  that,  quite  contrary  to 
your  intention,  it  will  be  understood  by  the 
general  reader  to  intimate  that  I  have  been 
confronted  with  definite  extracts  firom  my 
works,  and  have  laid  before  you  my  own  in- 
terpretation of  them.  Such  a  proceeding  I 
lukve  indeed  challenged,  and  have  not  been  so 
fortunate  as  to  bring  about.' 

"  In  answer  to  Uiis  representation,  Mr. 
Kingsley  vnrote  to  me  as  follows : — 

**  *  It  seems  to  me,  that,  by  referring  pub- 
licly to  the  sermon,  on  which  my  allegations 
are  founded,  I  have  given,  not  only  you,  but 
every  one  an  opportunity  of  judging  of  their 
iiyustioe.  Havmg  done  this,  and  having 
firankly  accepted  your  assertion  that  I  vras 
mistaken,  I  nave  done  as  much  as  one  Eng- 
lish gentleman  can  expect  irom  another.' 

.  .  ,  "  I  bring  the  matter  before  you,  with- 
out requiring  from  you  any  reply.  ' 

The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  is  oon- 
teined  in  Dr.  Newman's  reflections  on  the 
aboye,  which,  as  a  mere  piece  of  effective 
writing,  is  too  good  to  be  abridged : — 

*•  Refactions  on  the  above, 
^  I  shall  attempt  a  brief  analysis  of  the 
ftragoing  coriy3Spondence ;  and  i  trust  that  j 
the  wording  which  I  shall  adopt  will  not  oi-  ' 
fisod  against  the  gravity  due  U>th  to  myself  ' 
•ad  to  tbe  occasion.     It  is  impossible  to  do  i 
joatice  to  the  course  of  thought  evolved  in  it 
without  some  iamiliarity  of  expression.  ! 

'*  Mr.  Kingsley  begins  them  by  exclaiming, ' 
—  *  Oh,  the  chicanery,  the  wholesale  fraud, 
the  vile  hyjwcriey,  the  conscience-killing 
tyranny  of  Rome !  Wo  have  not  for  to  seek 
Mr  an  evidence  of  it.  There's  Father  New- 
I  to  wit ;  one  living  specimen  is  worth  a  | 


hundred  dead  ones.  He,  a  priest  writing  of 
Priests,  tells  us  that  lying  is  never  any 
harm.' 

**  I  interposed  :  *  Yon  ^re  taking  a  most  ex- 
traordinary liberty  with  my  name.  If  I  have 
said'tl^,  tell  me  when  and  where.' 

*'  Mr.  Kingsley  replies  :  *  You  said  it.  Rev- 
erend Sir,  in  a  sermon  which  you  preached, 
when  a  Protestant,  as  Vicar  of  St.  Mary's, 
and  published  in  1844  ;  and  I  could  read  yoa 
a  very  salutary  lecture  on  the  efiects  which 
that  sermon  liad  at  the  time  on  my  opinion 
of  you.' 

**  I  made  answer  ;  *  Ob  .  .  .  iVu/,  it  seems, 
as  a  priest  speaking  of  priests ; — but  let  us 
have  the  passage.' 

**  Mr.  Kingsley  relaxes  :  *  Do  you  know  I 
like  your  tone.  From  your  tone  1  rejoice, 
greatly  rejoice,  to  be  able  to  believe  that  you 
did  not  mean  what  you  said.' 

*^  I  rejoin  :  '  Mean  it !  I  maintain  I  never 
said  it,  whether  as  a  Protestant  or  as  a  Catho- 
lic' 

'*  Mr.  Kingsley  replies:  *I  waive  that 
point.' 

*'  I  object :  *  Is  it  possible  !  W  hat  ?  waive 
the  main  question !  I  either  said  it,  or  I 
didn't.  You  have  made  a  monstrous  charge 
against  me ;  direct,  distinct,  public.  '  You 
are  bound  to  prove  it  as  directly,  as  distinctly, 
as  publicly ;— or  to  own  you  can't.' 

**  *  Well,'  says  Mr.  Kingsley,  *  if  you  are 
quite  sure  you  did  not  say  it,  I'll  take  your 
word  for  it ;  I  really  will.^ 

*  *  My  word!  I  am  dumb.  Somehow  I  thought 
that  it  was  my  word  that  happened  to  be  on 
trial.  The  word  of  a  professor  of  lying,  that 
he  does  not  lie  I 

**  But  Mr.  Kingsley  reassures  me  :  *  We 
are  both  gentlemen,'  he  says ;  *  1  have  dfine 
as  much  as  one  English  gentleman  can  expect 
from  another.' 

**  I  begin  to  see :  he  thought  me  a  gentleman 
at  the  very  time  that  he  said  I  taught  lying 
on  system.  Alter  all,  it  is  not  I,  but  it  is 
Mr.  Kinsley  who  did  not  mean  what  he 
said.     *  Uabemus  oonfitentem  reum.' 

**  So  we  have  confessedly  come  round  to  this, 
preaching  without  practicing;  the  common 
theme  of  satirists  from  Juvenal  to  Walter 
Scott !  *  I  left  Baby  Cliarles  and  Steenie  lay- 
ing his  duty  before  him,'  says  Kmg  Jumes 
of  the  reprobate  Dalgarno :  *  O  Geoidie, 
jingling  Geordie,  it  was  grand  to  hear  Baby 
Charles  laying  down  the  guilt  of  di^^iuluia- 
tion,  and  Sti^enie  lecturing  on  the  turpitude 
of  incontinence." 

''  While  I  feel  then  that  Mr.  Kingsley  s Feb- 
ruary explanation  is  roiM*rablv  insuttioient  in 
itself  for  bis  Januaiy  enoiuiity,  still  I  feel 
also  that  the  correspondence,  which  lies  be- 
tween these  two  acts  ot  his,  cwustitutcs  a  real 
satislaction  to  those  principles  of  historical 
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and  literary  justico  to  which  he  has  given  so 
rude  a  shock. 

'*  Accordingly,  I  have  pat  it  intoprint,  and 
make  no  further  criticism  on  Mr.  Kingslej. 

"J.H.N." 

Of  course  there  is  a  ludicrous  side  to  this 
little  passage  of  arms,  if  fight  that  can  he 
ealled  uld  iu  pubas  ego  vapulo  tanttan.    The 
notion  of  a  conflict  between  Dr.  Newman  and 
Mr.  Charles  Kingsley  is  only  funny.    But  it 
illustrates  the  two  men.      Mr.  Kingsley 's 
habit  of  mind  is  a  very  unfortunate  one  for  a 
serious  investigator  of  truth.     He  is  only  de- 
ficient in  the  accomplishments  of  accuracy  and 
gravity.     To  weigh  his  words  is  not  so  im- 
portant as  to  calculate  their  force.    Lively, 
impetuous,  vigorous,  hasty,  too  quick  in  form- 
ing judgments,  and  too  vehement  in  express- 
ing them,  he  is  a  brilliant  partisan,  but  a  very 
unsafe  teacher.    It  is  not  that  he  would  in 
tentionally  disregard  truth,  but  he  is  so  anx- 
ious to  get  at  a  conclusion,  and  so  very  heed- 
less in  impressing  his  conclusions  strongly 
upon  others,  that  he  is  apt  to  be  careless  in 
investigating  the  grounds  of  what  ought  to 
be  his  judgments,  but  which  are  his  preju- 
dices.    He  is  the  most  sensational  writer  of 
history  who  ever  disdained  the  labor  of  read- 
ing.    We  think  that,  substantially,  what  he 
really  meant  to  say  about  the  Roman  Church 
was  right,  and  that  even  what  he  meant  to 
say  about  a  certain  aspect  of  Dr.  Newman *s 
teaching  in  a  particular  sermon  had  some 
justification  ;  but  then  what  he  meant  to  say 
was  what  he  did  not  say.     What  he  did  say 
about  Dr.  Newman  is  entirely  unjustifiable, 
inaccurate,  and  indeed  untrue ;  and  he  had 
much  beitter  have  said  so.     Dr.  Newman  sim- 
ply pins  him  to  definite  words,  confines  him 
to  the  record,  holds  him  in  a  hard,  biting, 
grammatical,  and  logical  vice.     And  there  is 
an  end  of  what  Mr.  Kingsley  did  say.    A  Pro- 
fessor of  History,  criticising  a  work  of  history , 
is  bound  to  speak  strictly  or  to  hold  his  tongue. 
Mr.  Ringsley  uttered  very  nearly  as  many 
inaccuracies,   and   indeed   positive  misstate- 
ments— Dr.  Newman  gives  them  a  plainer 
name — as  words  in  his  now  famous  sentence, 
*^  Truth  for  its  own  sake  had  never  been  a 
virtue  with  the  Roman  clergy.     Father  New- 
man informs  us  that  it  need  not,  and  on  the 
whole  ought  not  to  be ;  that  cunning  is  the 
weapon  which  Heaven  has  given  to  the  saints 
wherewith  to  withstand  the  brute  male  force 
of  the  wicked  world  which  marries  and  is 


given  in  marriage. ' '    Id  fisust ,  Father  Nowmaa 
never  wrote  the  sermon  on  Wisdom  and  In- 
nocence at  all.    It  vras  not  Father  Newman, 
but  Mr.  Newman,  an  Anglican  vioar,  who 
preached  and  published  it.    Nest,  the  word 
**  Truth  "  only  occurs  once  in  the  sermon  at 
all,  and  quite  in  another  connection,  when  the 
preacher  observes  that  **  the  troth  has  in  it- 
self the  gift  of  spreading  without  instm- 
ments."    Neither  does  the  sermon  contain 
one  single  word  about  the  moral  obligatioDS 
of  the  clergy,  whether  Roman,  Greek,  or  An- 
glical.    Neither  of  the  words  *»  Roman  "  or 
'*  Clergy  "  occurs  in  the  whole  sermon.     Nor 
is  there  any  discussion  whatever  about  truth 
or  its  claims,  general  or  partial,  seeing  that 
truth  is  not  named  in  the  sermon.    Nor  again 
does  Dr.  Newman  inform  us  that  *'  canning 
is  the  weapon  given  to  the  saints,"  seeing 
that  he  says  **  Christians  were  allowed  the 
arms — that  is,  the  arts— of  the  dcfcmcelees. 
Even  the  inferior  animals  will  teach  ns  bow 
the  Creator  has  compensated  to  the  weak  their 
want  of  strength  by  giving  them  other  qualities 
which  may  avail  with  the  strong.    They  have 
the  gift  of  fleetness  .  .  .  or  some  natoiml 
cunning  which  enables  them  to  elude  their 
enemies.  .  .  .  Brute  force  is  oountervailed 
by  flight,  brute  passion  by  prudence  and  arti- 
fice."   And  then  he  goes  on  to  argue  from 
this    illustration,    as    his   text   suggested: 
**  The  servants  of  Christ  are  forbidden  to  de- 
fend themselves  by  violence,  but  they  are  not 
forbidden  other  means.    For  instanecy /orv^ 
sight,  .  .  avoidance.  .  .  prudence  and  skitt^ 
as  in  the  text,  <  Be  ye  wise  as  serpents.' " 
And,  lastly,  as  to  the  somewhat oflenaive lan- 
guage attributed  to  Dr.  Newman — **  ounning 
is  given  to  the  saints  wherewith  to  withstand 
the  brute  male  force  of  the  wicked  world  whioh 
marries  and  is  given  in  marriage  " — there  if 
not  one  single  word  in  the  sermon,  from  eod 
to  end,  about  males  or  marriage  or  giving  in 
marriage.      The  explanation  of  the  whole 
matter  is  this :  Mr.  Kingsley  had  aome  fagno 
and  indistinct  recollections  of  a  eermoo  of 
Mr.   Newman *s    which,  when  he   lead  it, 
made  a  great  impression  upon  him — an  im- 
pression so  deep  that  if  shook  off  the  strong 
influence  whioh  Dr.  Newman's  writings  had 
excited  in  him,"  and  which  sermon  seemed 
to  Mr.  Kingsley *s  mind  to  convey  a  sort  of 
apologj  for  unmanlinoss  and  unstraightfor* 
wardness,  and  to  suggest  a  theory  and  Chris- 
tian philosophy  of  slyness  and  artifice  and  in- 
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(dcoeriiy.  If  Mr.  EjDgslej  had  said  this,  he 
would  have  been  perfectly  justified  in  saying 
it ;  but  what  he  was  not  justified  niorally  in 
doing  was  deliberately  to  assign  to  Dr.  New- 
man express  language  and  plain  words  which 
Dr.  Newman  never  used,  without  any  refer- 
ence or  quotation.  And  what  he  was  not 
justified  merely  as  a  literary  man  in  doing 
¥ra8  to  imagine  for  a  moment  that  Dr.  New- 
man—of  all  men  in  the  world,  so  consummate 
a  master  of  language,  so  subtile,  so  indirect 
and  suggeetiYe,  so  pregnant  with  qualifica- 
tions, so  refined,  and  so  judicious,  not  to  say 
so  crafty,  in  statement—should  ever  deliver 
himself  of  such  a  coarse,  vulgar,  stupid  say- 
ing as, ''  Truth  need  not,  and  on  the  whole 
ought  not,  to  be  a  virtue,"  and  **  cunning 
is  the  virtue  which  Heaven  has  given  to  the 
saints  to  withstand  the  brute  male  force  of 
the  wicked  world." 

But,  after  all,  the  interesting  and  impoi^ 
tant  question  remains  :  What  was  it  that  Mr. 
John  Henry  Newman  really  did  teach  in  his 
sermon,  **  Wisdom  and  Innocence  "  ?  Does 
it  contain  anything  which  would  justify  Mr. 
Ejngsley  or  anybody  else  in  drawing  from  it, 
as  the  &ir  and  natural  or  even  probable  sense, 
something  like  his  interpretation  of  its  pur- 
pose and  meaning?  What  is  the  general 
drift  of  this  very  remarkable  sermon— or,  in 
other  words,  what  is,  on.  this  point,  the  broad 
scope  of  Mr.  Newman's  ethical  teaching? 
To  discuss  these  questions  in  this  place  would 
be  impossible,  were  it  proper ;  but  a  line  or 
two  of  thought^may  be  indicated. 

There  are  two  classes  of  minds  which  never 
can  be  brought  to  understand  each  other,  and 
Dr.  Newman  and  Mr.  Kingsley  represent  to 
some  extent  either  type.  The  one  is  the  im- 
petuous, thoughtless,  unscientific  man,  whose 
conclusions  are  often  right,  but  who  is  singu- 
larly unpractical,  impatient,  honest,  but  use- 
less. He  gets  hold  of  a  great  broad,  moral 
truth,  and,  careless  of  distinctions,  limita- 
tions, and  qualifications,  tries,  or  thinks  that 
he  tries,  to  hold  to  it,  come  what  may  of  con- 
sequences. He  is  the  consistent  man — the 
man  who  always  says  what  he  thinks,  and 
thinks  it  a  duty  never  to  hold  his  tongue — 
who  tells  you  Fiat  justitia  mat  cctlum — who, 
if  be  sees  truth,  right,  duty,  and  honesty, 
follows  truth,  right,  duty,  and  honesty,  as  he 
says,  at  all  costs.  He  does  not  believe  that 
prudence  is  a  virtue  at  all ;  he  scorns  the  very 
notion  of  management ;  he  cannot  believe  it 
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to  be  right  ever  to  furl  all  sails  and  Ho  to  till 
the  tyranny  be  overpast.  This  character  is 
a  high  ideal ;  its  only  defect  is  that  it  gener- 
ally ends  in  disastrous  failure.  The  other 
character  is  that  of  wisdom,  prudence,  and 
far-sightedness,  of  skill  and  management,  and 
what  looks  very  like  intrigue.  It  accepts  the 
world,  and  tries  to  make  the  best  of  it.  It 
affects  compromises,  weighs  consequences,  cal- 
culates chances,  makes  the  best  of  a  bad  bar- 
gain, trims,  thinks  that  a  retreat  has  its  value, 
and  that  nothing  is  worse  than  a  crushing  de- 
feat. In  morals,  such  a  man  believes  in  the 
duty  of  balancing  conflicting  motives,  giving 
up  one  apparent  good  in  favor  of  another  ap- 
parent good  which  has  a  slight,  and  perhaps 
only  an  apparent,  preponderance.  The  one 
is  said  to  be  the  political  mind,  the  other  the 
moral  mind — a  foolish  distinction,  since  pol- 
itics is  only  the  highest  form  of  ethics.  The 
two  minds  cannot  do  justice  to  each  other. 
The  politician  thinks  the  moralist  to  be  gen- 
erally a  fool ;  the  moralist  retorts  by  his  con- 
viction that  the  politician  must  be  a  knave. 
If  it  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  the  idealist  in 
practice  seldoms  reaches  his  own  lofty  stand- 
ard, it  must  be  admitted  that  the  practical 
man  of  the  world  generally  acts  in  advance  of 
his  looser  code  of  moral  obligations. 

Now,  Dr.  Newman's  is  eminently  the  po- 
litical mind ;  or  at  least  he  recognizes  it,  and 
tries  to  do  it  justice.  He  wants  to  see  whether 
there  is  in  the  gospel  morality  that  eternal 
opposition  between  plain  sailing  and  tacking 
which  is  said  to  exist — whether  eternal  mo- 
rality is  compatible  with  prudence,  discr^ 
tion,  and  the  political  mind.  Undoubtedly, 
the  question  is  worth  raising,  for  it  is  one  of 
the  most  serious  things  to  settle  whether,  for 
example,  the  economical  and  commercial  and 
practical  virtues  of  modem  times  are  totally 
irreconcilable  with  Christian  ethics.  If  they 
are  irreconcilable, — and  the  language  of  most 
preachers,  when  they  discuss  what  they  would 
call  *'  the  world,"  would  tend  to  this  condu- 
sion, — then  it  is  quite  plain  that  the  whole 
framework  and  most  of  the  motives  of  society 
are  absolutely  anti-Christian.  This,  less  ex- 
panded of  course,  is  the  problem  to  which  Dr. 
Newman  addresses  himself.  He  sees,  or  thinks 
he  sees,  in  the  Bible,  indications  of  the  obliga- 
tion of  such  a  duty  as  prudence,  and  that  it 
is  distinctly  recognized  as  a  Christian  virtue, 
and  that  somehow  or  other  it  is  indicated  by 
the  combination  of  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent 
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and  the  innocence  of  the  dove.  How  far  Dr. 
Newman  succeeds  ic  his  argument  is  not  the 
present  question .  W  hether  some  of  his  illus- 
trations are  not  unfortunate,  whether  in  the 
sermon  he  introduces  suflBcient  safeguards  in 
a  very  suhtile  discussion,  or  whether  he  may 
not  be  justly  chargeable  with  at  least  an  ap- 
parent apology  for  all  the  ecclesiastical  chicane 
and  fraud  and  double-dealing  of  which  he  ad- 
mits the  existence,  we  shall  not  pronounce. 
It  is  quite  enough  to  believe  that  the  very  dis- 
enssion  of  such  a  subject  would  be  repulsive 
to  an  impetuous  character  like  Mr.  Kings- 
ley's.  From  his  cast  of  thought,  and  habit- 
ual precipitancy  and  looseness  of  judgment,  he 
is  disqualified  from  doing  justice  to  a  question 
of  this  nature.  The  very  thought  of  it  sweeps 
away  such  little  calmness  as  he  possesses.  We 
repeat,  there  is  no  wonder  that  two  such  minds 
foil  to  understand  each  other.  And,  by  way 
of  illustration,  there  is  at  the  present  moment 
a  case  in  the  ecclesiastical  world  which  is  much 
to  the  point.  The  promoters  of  the  prosecu- 
tion against  ^*  Essays  and  Reviews  "  could  have 
DO  sympathy  with  that  serpentine  wisdom 
which  would  have  counseUed  inaction  ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  event  has  proved  that 
bringing  an  old  house  about  your  ears  can  be 
managed  by  the  most  dovelike  innocence  and 
dovelike  weakness  of  judgment.  So,  again, 
in  the  present  political  crisis,  the  honest  peo- 
ple who  cry  out  for  an  immediate  and  active 


interference  on  behalf  of  little  Denmark  htsn 
not  a  word  to  say  for  poltUciami  and  stBtes* 
men  except  that  the  whole  thing  is  sheer  cow- 
ardice and  immorality. 

Let  us  add  a  word  on  the  main  qoeatian  as 
to  the  wise  and  artificial  temper  which  Mr. 
Newman  finds  inculcated  in  the  Bible.  That 
the  combination  is  possible,  Dr.  Newman 
himself  presents  at  least  an  approzimatii^ 
proof.  Perhaps  the  actual  compatibility  of 
the  serpent  with  the  dove  is  not  a  matter  of 
choice  in  his  own  case.  But,  anconeciouily 
it  may  be,  he  somehow  does  seem  to  illnstnite 
the  great  original  he  draws.  Were  it  neow- 
sary  to  show  what  prudent  simplicity  really 
is,  and  to  point  to  the  serpentine  and  oohi«i» 
bine  natures  united  in  actual  life,  one  m^it 
fancy  them  impersonated  in  some  g;raTe  n>> 
duse,  brooding  tnrtle-like  for  the  moct  part 
in  serene  solitude  and  peaceful  neat,  apart 
from  the  world,  uninterested  in  its  pettj 
wrangles,  careless — perhaps,  as  he  hambly 
suggests,  careless  *'  firom  indolence  *'— of  at- 
tacks on  himself  and  on  hisovm  co-religionitts, 
especially  if  they  were  such  as  it  were  incon- 
venient to  meet ;  but  springing  out  now  and 
then  with  the  lithe  and  snpple  crash  of  tba 
serpent,  erect,  defiant,  and  pitiless,  and  hid- 
ing with  scorn,  when  the  hour  of  TCDgeaDM 
arrived  and  a  helpless  victim  were  within 
reach  of  his  cruel  fangs. 


DIRECTIONS   FOR   MAKING    PARLIAMEN- 
TARY FIREWORKS  (a  la  DISRAELI). 

Would  you  know  what  the  stuff  is  made  of 
That's  used  by  the  undertaker 

Of  the  unsavory  trade  of 
Opposition  firework-maker! 

Biix  inferences  and  fictions. 

With  imputations  enough ; 
Add  sarcasms  and  contn^ictions — 

You  needn't  mind  weighing  the  8tu£ 

Steel-filings  epigrammatic 

And  salt  for  burning  blue — 
The  best,  if  you  have  it,  's  Attic  ; 

But  any  salt  will  do. 

Any  paper  a  case  will  make. 

And  any  stick  a  handle  ; 
E'en  a  Farnind  fact  you  may  take, 

Or  a  Hcnnessy  Boman-scandaL 


If  you*d  damp  the  stuff  in  your  mortar- 
Wet  powder  smokes  more  than  dif^^ 

Abundance  of  cold  water, 
Your  party  will  supply. 

Take  a  lucifer  out  of  your  pocket. 
Set  a  light  to  your  firework  quiok» 

It  will  go  up  like  a  rocket. 
And  come  down  like  the  stick. 


If  the  House  of  Commons  admire  ^ 
Of  this  kind,  they'll  not  charm  leas. 

Since  such  parliamentary  fireworks 
Are  warranted  perfectly  harmlesiL 

'Twas  Darby  the  fireworks  displayed 
In  the  d  ays  when  Vauxhall  was  bo^f  ; 

But  now  he's  turned  over  the  trade. 
And  his  successor  is  Dizzy. 
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THS  FAMILT  AT  TBE   OHABB. 

In  oonseqaence  of  the  circamstauoefl  of  the 
family  history  narrated  in  the  preceding  chap- 
ter, Margaret  Lindiefam  was  aboat  to  return 
to  the  home  of  her  ancestors  in  the  recognized 
position  of  co-heiress  to  the  family  estates, — 
a  sufficiently  brilliant  destiny,  considering 
that  the  property  was  a  good  and  well-paid 
four  thousand^  ycat,  unencumbered  by  mort- 
gage, debt,  or  other  claims  of  any  sort.  Had 
those  circumstances  not  occurred, — had  Ju- 
lian Lindisfam  been  still  living, — Margaret's 
position,  instead  of  being  a  brighter  one  than 
tiiat  of  her  sister,  as  it  had  appeared  to  be  at 
the  time  wlien  she  had  been  adopted  by  the 
De  Rennevilles,  and  Kate  had  only  her  god- 
mother's six  thousand  pounds  to  k>ok  to, 
would  have  now  been  a  f^r  less  splendid  one. 
For  shortly  before  the  time  at  which  she  was 
returning  from  Paris  to  Silverton,  all  the 
magnificent  De  Renneville  prospects  had  sud- 
denly made  themselves  wings  and  flown  away. 

The  latge  fortune  of  the  Baron  de  Renne- 
fille  had  been,  like  that  of  many  another 
Frenchman  bearing  a  name  indicative  of  for- 
mer territorial  greatness,  entirely  a  financial 
and  not  a  territorial  one.  And  that  inca- 
pacity for  leaving  well  alone,  which  is  gener- 
ated by  the  habitual  excitement  of  a  life  spent 
in  speculation,  and  which  has  wrecked  so 
many  a  colossal  fabric  of  commercial  great- 
ness, was  fatal  to  that  of  M.  de  Renneville. 
A  series  of  unfortunate  operations  on  the 
Pftris  Bourse  had  ended  by  leaving  him  an 
utterly  ruined  man.  And  there  was  an  end 
of  all  expectations  firom  Margaret's  Parisian 
lelatives. 

Of  course  the  shock  of  this  calamity  was 
very  differently  felt  from  what  it  would  have 
been,  had  it  occurred  during  the  lifetime  of 
Julian  Lindisfam.  It  was  very  materially 
modified  to  the  young  lady  herself,  and  doubt- 
less also  to  the  kind  relatives  who  had  stood 
io  the  position  of  parents  to  her  from  her  in- 
fiuicy ,  by  the  knowledge  that  there  was  a  very 
substantial  English  inheritance  to  fieill  back 
on,  now  that  the  more  splendid  but  less  se- 
cure French  visions  had  faded  away.  Never- 
theless, the  calamity  had  been  felt  very  dis- 
tinctly to  fo  a  calamity  by  Margar^l.  In  the 
first  place,  she  was,  of  course,  laudably  grieved 
to  be  obliged  to  part  with  those  who  had  been 
as  parents  to  her.  In  the  next  place,  she  very 
BatoiaUy  looked  forward  with  anything  but 


pleasure  to  a  migration  from  Pfeuris  to  Silver- 
ton,  and  from  the  home  of  an  adoptive  father 
and  mother,  whom  she  knew,  to  that  of  a  real 
father  of  whom  she  knew  nothing.  And  in 
the  third  place,  she  estimated  with  very  prac- 
tical accuracy  the  difference  between  an  heir- 
ess-ship to  some  six  or  seven  thousand  a  year, 
and  an  heiress-ship  to  two  thousand  only. 
For  somehow  or  other  it  happens,  that  this 
is  a  point  on  which  the  most  beautifully 
candide  French  girls  are  generally  found  to 
possess  a  singularly  sound  and  business-like 
knowledge.  We  are  all  aware  how  cautiously 
and  scrupulously  the  French  system  of  edu- 
cating demoiselles  co^me  ilfaut  labors  to  fence 
in  the  snow-like  mental  purity  of  its  pupils 
from  all  such  contact  or  acquaintance  with 
the  world  as  might  involve  the  slightest  risk 
of  producing  a  thought  or  a  sentiment  which 
ipight  by  possibility  lead  to  something  calcu- 
lated to  blemish  the  petfection  of  that  tnge- 
nuiti,  which  is  so  eloquently  expressed  by 
every  well-schooled  feature  of  these  carefuUy 
trained  and  jealously  guarded  maidens .  Nev- 
ertheless, a  due  appreciation  of  the  intimate 
connection  betvreen  cash  and  social  position 
is  not  among  the  tabooed  subjects  of  any 
French  female  schoolroom,  whether  it  be 
under  the  paternal  roof  or  that  of  some  Sacre 
Caur,  or  other  such  first-rate  conventual  es- 
tablishment. 

For  various  reasons,  therefore,  it  was  a 
black  day  for  poor  Margaret  when  she  had 
to  leave  her  Parisian  home  for  an  exile  ctu 
fond  du  province f  as  she  expressed  it,  in  foggy 
England.  "  At  the  bottom  of  the  proyince," 
Silverton  certainly  was,  if  the  cop  of  it  is  to 
be  supposed  to  be  the  part  nearest  London. 
But  the  Silvertonians  had  no  notion  that  the 
*•  sun' yoked  his  horses  so  far  from"  their 
western  city  as  to  justify  the  sort  of  idea 
which  Margaret  had  formed  to  herself  of  its 
remoteness.  And  least  of  all  had  the  warm 
hearts  who  on  that  bright  September  after- 
noon  were  expecting  the  arrival  of  the  recov- 
ered daughter  of  the  house  at  Lindisfim 
Chase  the  remotest  idea  that  the  home  to 
which  they  were  eager  to  welcome  her  was 
other  than  on  the  whole  about  the  happiest 
and  most  highly  favored  spot  of  earth's  sur- 
face. 

Kate  vras,  as  Lady  Famleigh  had  promised 
her  she  should  be,  in  very  good  time  to  join 
the  assembled  members  of  the  fiunily  before 
the  hoar  at  which  Margaret  was  expected. 
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They  wero  all  in  the  long  low  drawing-Foom, 
lined  with  white  panelling  somewhat  yellow 
with  years,  and  gilt  mouldings,  the  four  win- 
dows of  which  looked  out  on  the  terrace  in 
front  of  the  house.  It  was  yerj  evident,  at  a 
glance,  that  something  out  of  the  ordinary 
routine  of  the  family  life  was  about  to  take 
place.  None  of  those  there  assembled  would 
have  been  in  the  room  at  that  hour  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  things.  And  there  was 
an  unmistakable  air  of  expectancy,  and  even 
of  a  certain  degree  of  nervousness,  about  them 
all.  The  old  squire  had  caused  an  immense 
fire  to  be  made  in  the  ample  grate ;  and  was 
very  evidently  suffering  from  the  effects  of  it. 
It  was  a  beautifully  warm  afternoon;  but 
the  squire  had  an  idea  that  his  daughter  was 
coming  from  a  southern  clime  where  it  was 
always  very  hot, — and  besides,  the  making 
of  a  big  fire  seemed  to  his  imagination  to  be 
in  some  sort  symbolical  of  welcome.  He  wal 
walking  up  and  down  the  long  room,  looking 
out  of  the  windows,  as  he  passed  them,  wip- 
ing his  massive  broad  forehead  and  florid  face 
with  his  silk  handkerchief,  and  consulting  his 
watch  every  two  minutes.  He  was  dressed  in 
a  blue  coat  with  metal  buttons,  yellow  ker- 
seymere waistcoat,  drab  breeches,  top-boots, 
and  a  white  neckcloth.  His  head  was  bald 
in  front,  and  the  long  locks  of  silver  hair 
hung  over  his  coat-collar  behind.  It  is  worth 
while  to  specify  these  particulars  of  his  toi- 
let, for  he  never  appeared  otherwise  before 
dinner. 

<<  I  am  glad  you  are  come,  Kate ;  I  began 
to  think  you  would  have  been  late !  And  I 
should  not  have  been  pleased  at  that.  I  sup- 
pose her  ladyship  would  not  come  in  to- 
day?" 

<'  No.  She  thought  she  had  better  not  to- 
day ;  I  took  good  care  about  the  time.  It's 
not  near  two  yet.'* 

*^It  wants;  thirteen  minutes,"  said  the 
squire,  again  looking  at  his  watch  :  ^*  she  can 
hardly  be  here  before  two.  Go  and  listen  if 
you  can  hear  wheels.  Mat ;  you  have  an  ear 
like  a  hare. " 

The  *'  Mat "  thus  addressed  was  to  every 
other  human  being  in  Sillshire,  from  the  Earl 
of  Silverton  at  Sillbead  Park  to  the  hostlers 
at  the  Lindisfam  Arms,  Mr,  Mat.  It  would 
have  altogether  discomposed  him  to  address 
him  as  Mr.  Matthew  Lindis&m;  but  he 
would  not  have  liked  anybody  save  the 
squire  to  call  him  plain  *'Mat."    He  was 
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Mr.  Mat ;  and  only  reoogniBed  himself  under 
that  name  and  title.  Mr.  Mat  was  a  second 
cousin  of  the  squire ;  and  had  been  received 
into  the  house  by  the  squire's  father,  when 
he  had  been  left  an  orphan  at  twelve  years 
old,  wholly  unprovided  for.  Since  that  time 
he  had  lived,  boy  and  man,  at  Lindisfam 
Chase ;  and  was  considered  by  himself  and  by 
everybody  else,  as  much  and  as  inseparablj 
a  part  of  the  place  as  the  old  elms  and  the 
rooks  in  them.  He  was  about  ten  years  the 
squire's  junior,  that  is  to  say  he  was  aboot 
fifty  at  the  time  of  which  I  am  speaking. 
Mr.  Mat,  looked  at  from  one  point  of  Tiew, 
was  a  very  good-for-nothing  sort  of  felloiw; 
but  looked  at  from  another,  he  was  good  fiar 
a  great  many  things,  and  by  no  means  vb1ii»- 
less  in  his  place  in  the  world.  He  was  es> 
sentially  good-for-nothing  at  the  prime  and 
generally  absolutely  paramount  busmess  of 
earning  his  own  living.  If  kind  fiite  had  not 
popped  him  into  the  special  niche  which 
suited  him  so  well,  he  must  have  starved  or 
lived  in  the  poorhouse.  He  was  perfectly 
well  fitted,  as  far  as  knowledge  went,  to  be 
a  game-keeper,  and  a  first-rate  one.  But  he 
never  would  have  kept  to  his  duties.  The 
very  fact  that  they  were  his  duties,  and  the 
means  of  earning  his  bread,  would  )iave  made 
them  distasteful  to  him.  Not  that  Mr.  Mat 
was  a  lazy,  or  in  some  sort  even  an  idle,  man. 
He  was  capable  of  great  exertion  upon  ooca- 
sions.  But  then  the  occasions  must  be  ir- 
regular ones.  His  good  qualities  again  were 
many.  He  was  the  best  fiEurier  and  veterinary 
surgeon  in  the  countryside  though  totally 
without  any  science  on  the  subject.  He  had 
a  fine  bass  voice,  a  good  ear,  and  sung  a  good 
song,  or  took  a  part  in  a  glee  in  a  first-rate 
style.  He  was  a  main  support,  aooordingjly, 
of  the  Silverton  Glee-club,  of  which  the  Rbt. 
Minor  Canon  Thorburn  was  presidmt.  Bat 
unlike  that  reverend  votary  of  ApoUo,  Mr. 
Mat,  though  he  liked  his  glass,  was  as  sober 
as  a  judge.  Mr.  Mat,  though  perfectlj  aUe 
to  speak  quite  correct  and  unprovinoial  £n§» 
lish,  when  he  saw  fit  to  do  so,  was  apt  to  af- 
fect the  Sillshire  dialect,  to  a  certain  degree; 
and  if  there  chanced  to  be  any  person  present 
whom  Mr.  Mat  suspected  of  finery  or  Lon- 
don-bred airs,  he  was  sure  to  infuse  a  donUe 
dose  of  his  beloved  provincial  Doric  into  hie 
speech.  He  had  a  special  grudge  against 
any  Sillshire  man  whom  he  suspected  of  being 
ashamed  of  his  own  ooontry  dialect. 
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Freddy  Falconer  was  the  object  of  his  stroDg 
dislike  mainly  on  this  ground ;  and  the  butt 
of  many  a  shaft  from  Mr.  Mat  purposely 
aimed  at  this  weakness.  Often  and  often 
when  Mr.  Fred  was  doing  the  superfine,  es- 
pecially before  ladies  or  Londoners,  Mr.  Mat 
would  come  across  him  with  a  *'  We  Zillshire 
Tolk,  muster  Vreddy ! "  to  that  elegant  young 
gentleman's  intense  disgust.  There  was  ac- 
cordingly but  little  loTo  lost  between  him 
and  Mr.  Mat.  And  upon  one  occasion  Freddy 
had  attempted  to  come  over  Mr.  Mat  by  doing 
the  distant  and  dignified,  and  calling  him 
Mr.  Matthew  Lindisfarn ;  but  he  brought 
down  upon  himself  such  a  roasting  on  eyery 
occasion  when  he  and  Mr.  Mat  met  for  the 
next  month  afterwards  that  he  was  fain  not 
to  repeat  the  ofience.  Kate,  who  was  a  prime 
favorite  with  Mr.  Mat,  and  who  could  hardly 
do  wrong  in  his  eyes,  had  once  Tentured  to 
remonstrate  with  him  on  these  provincial 
proclivities,  upon  which  he  had  at  once 
avowed  and  justified  his  partiality. 

<'  To  think,''  he  said,  *<  of  a  Lindisfarn  lass  " 
— (ho  always  spoke  of  the  young  ladies  of  the 
family,  whether  of  the  present  or  of  former 
generations,  as  Lindisfarn  lasses ;  )  — *'  to 
think  of  a  Lindisfarn  lass  having  no  ear  vor 
ZiUshire !  Vor  my  part,  I  tern  to  taste  all  the 
pleasant  time  I've  knovm,  Zillshire  man  and 
boy  for  vitty  ye^rs  in  the  sound  of  it,  and  I 
du  love  it.  I  lem  it's  so  homely  and  friendly- 
like.  And,  Miss  Kate,  yew  du  love  it  your- 
self, yew  don't  talk  like  their  vulgar  London 
minced-up  gibberish." 

Mr.  Mat  in  appearance  vras  a  great  con- 
trast to  the  squire.  He  was  a  shorter  and 
smaller  man,  though  by  no  means  undersized. 
The  squire  was  six  feet  one,  and  broad  in  pro- 
portion. Mr.  Mat's  head  was  as  black  as  the 
squire's  was  white,  and  whereas  the  latter 
allowed  his  silver  locks  to  fall  almost  on  his 
shoulders,  Mr.  Mat  cropped  his  coal-black 
hair  so  short  that  it  stood  up  bristling  like  a 
scrubbing-brush.  He  had  a  speciaUy  bright 
black  eye  under  a  large  and  bushy  black  eye- 
brow ;  a  remarkably  brilliant  set  of  regular 
teeth ;  and  would  probably  have  been  a  de- 
cidedly good-looking  man,  if  he  had  not  been 
deeply  marked  with  the  small-pox.  As  it 
was,  it  must  be  admitted  that  Mr.  Mat  was 
fiur  from  good-looking.  Yet  there  was  a  min- 
gled shrewdness  and  kindly  good-humor  in 
his  face  that  made  it  decidedly  an  agreeable 
&0  to  those  who  knew  him ;  and  few  ever 
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found  Mr.  Mat's  nglinesa  repulsive  after  a 
week's  acquaintance.  His  dress,  like  that  of 
the  squire,  never  varied.  Before  dinner  he 
always  wore  a  green  coat  with  metal  buttons, 
bearing  on  them  a  fox's  head,  or  some  such 
adornment,  a  scarlet  cloth  waistcoat,  a  col- 
ored neckerchief,  drab  breeches  and  long  buff 
leather  gaiters.  At  dinner,  Mr.  Mat  always 
appeared  in  black  coat  and  trousers,  white 
waistcoat  and  neck-cloth ;  and,  curiously 
enough, — unless  Fred  Falconer  led  him  spe- 
cially into  temptation, — with  perfectly  cor- 
rect and  nnprovincial  English. 

There  was  one  other  member  of  the  family 
party  present,  who,  though  the  reader  has 
already  heard  of  her,  merits  being  presented 
to  him  a  little  more  formally.  This  was  Miss 
Imogene  Lindisfarn.  She  was,  to  a  yet  greater 
degree  than  Mr.  Mat,  an  inseparable  part  and 
parcel  of  the  Lindisfarn  establishment.  She 
was,  at  the  time  in  question,  in  her  seventy- 
eighth  year,  and  vnis  the  squire's  aunt.  As 
long  as  he  could  recollect, — and  much  longer, 
therefore,  than  anybody  else  about  the  place, 
except  old  Brian  Wyvill,  the  keeper,  a  brother 
of  the  verger  at  the  cathedral,  could  recollect 
— Miss  Imogene  had  kept  the  keys,  made  the 
tea  for  break&st,  and  superintended  the  fe- 
male part  of  the  establishment.  She  was 
rather  short,  and  still  hale,  active,  and  as 
upright  as  a  ramrod.  She  always  wore  a 
rich  lavender-colored  silk  dress,  which  as  she 
walked  rustled  an  accompaniment  to  the  pit- 
a-pat of  her  high-heeled  shoes.  A  spotless 
white  crape  cap,  and  equally  spotless  cambric 
handkerchief,  pinned  comerwise  over  her 
shou  Iders,  completed  her  attire .  A  very  slight 
touch  of  palsy  gave  a  little  vibratory  motion 
to  her  head,  which  seemed,  when  she  was 
laying  down  the  law,  as  on  domestic  matters 
she  was  rather  apt  to  do,  to  impart  a'sort  of 
defiant  expression  to  her  bearing.  She  never 
appeared  without  a  little  basket  full  of  keys 
in  her  hand,  and  the  perpetual  never-changed 
volume  of  Clarissa  Harlow,  already  mentioned, 
She  was  the  only  member  of  the  family  who 
addressed  the  squire  as  *<  Mr.  Lindisfarn." 
Mr.  Mat  always  called  him  '*  squire ;  "  and 
Kate,  somewhat  irreverently,  but  to  her  fa- 
therms  great  delight,  was  wont  to  call  him 
^*  Noll."  As  for  Miss  Imogene,  she  had 
never  been  called  anything  but  <*  Miss  Immy  " 
by  any  human  being  for  the  last  sixty  years. 

Miss  Immy  had  cake  and  wine,  and  a  most . 
delicately  cat  plate  of  sandwiches,  on  a  traj 
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near  at  band,  prepared  ready  to  be  adminis- 
tered to  the  traveller  on  the  inatant  of  her  ar- 
rival. She  had  also  a  reserve  of  tea  and  ex- 
quisite Sillshire  cream,  in  case  that  kind  of 
refreshment  should  be  preferred ;  and  she  had 
thrice,  in  the  last  quarter  of  an  hour,  ascer- 
tained by  personal  inspection  that  tho  kettle 
was  boiling.  Miss  Immy  had  meditated  much 
on  the  question  what  kind  of  refection  would 
probably  be  most  in  accordance  with  the 
habits  of  the  Parisian-bred  stranger ;  and  she 
bad  thought  all  that  she  could  remember 
to  have  ever  heard  on  the  subject  of  French 
modes  of  life  to  bear  on  the  subject.  But 
soupe  nuugre  and  frogs  were  the  only  things 
that  had  presented  tliemeelves  to  her  mind  as 
adapted  by  any  special  propriety  for  the  oc- 
casion, and  as  both  these  were  for  different 
reasons  out  of  her  reach,  she  had  been  forced 
to  fall  back  on  English  ideas.  But  she  was 
not  without  uncomfortable  misgivings  that 
very  possibly  the  foreign-bred  young  lady 
might  have  requirements  of  some*  wholly  un- 
expected and  unimagined  kind. 

It  was  evident,  indeed,  that  they  were  all 
a  little  nervous  in  their  different  ways ;  and 
very  naturally  so.  Mr.  Mat  was  least  troub- 
led by  any  fei^ng  of  the  kind ;  being  saved 
from  it  by  the  entirety  of  his  conviction  that 
no  human  being  could  do  otherwise  than  bet- 
ter their  condition  and  increase  their  happi- 
ness, by  coming  from  any  other  part  of  the 
world  to  Sillshire. 

At  length,  Mr.  Mat  cried,  '<  Hark !  There 
is  the  carriage !  Tes,  there  it  is.  They've 
just  passed  the  lodge."  And  all  of  them 
hurried  out  to  the  porch  in  the  centre  of  the 
terrace  in  front  of  the  house,  where  they  were 
joined  by  three  or  four  fine  dogs,  all  proving 
their  participation  in  the  excitement  of  the 
moment  by  barking  vociferously.  Old  Brian 
Wyvill,  the  octogenarian  keeper,  came  hob- 
bling up  after  them.  Mr.  Banting,  the  old 
butler,  followed  by  a  couple  of  rustics  still 
struggling  with  the  scarcely  completed  oper- 
ation of  getting  their  arms  into  their  old-fash- 
ioned liveries,  came  running  out  at  the  door. 
Coachman  and  groom  had  gone  with  the  car- 
riage to  meet  Miss  Margaret  at  Silverton,  and 
were  now  coming  up  the  drive  from  the  lodge. 
The  female  portion  of  the  establishment  had 
assembled  just  inside  the  hall-door,  grouping 
themselves  in  attitudes  which  suggested  a 
strong  contest  in  their  minds  between  curios- 
ity and  fear,  and  readiness  to  take  to  flight 


at  tho  shortest  DOtLoe,  on  the  first  appemiod 
of  danger. 

Crunch  went  the  gravel !  Pit-ftppat  went 
most  of  the  hearts  there  at  a  somewhat  acool- 
erated  pace !  The  dogs  barked  more  furiously 
than  ever.  The  rooks  b^^ui  flying  in  eurcles 
around  their  ancient  city  up  in  the  elmpclomp 
on  tho  left  side  of  the  house,  and  holding  a 
very  tumultuous  meeting  to  inquire  into  the 
nature  of  the  unusual  circumstances  taking 
place  beneath  them.  The  squire  hallooed  to 
the  dogs  to  be  qaiet,  in  a  great  mellow,  mu- 
sical voice,  producing  a  larger  volume  of  sound 
than  all  the  rest  of  the  noises  put  together. 
The  peacocks  on  the  wall  of  the  garden  be- 
hind the  elm-dump,  stimulated  by  emulatioo, 
screamed  their  utmost.  And  in  the  midst  of 
all  this  uproar,  Thomas  Tibbs,  the  coachman,, 
pulled  up  his  horses  exactly  at  the  door,  with 
a  profound  consciousness  that  Paris  oould  do 
no  better  in  that  department  at  all  eventiL 

CHATTxa  y. 

MABOAJftST^S  VIB8T  DAT  AT  HOIOL 

In  the  next  instant,  half  a  doaen  eager  handa 
had  pulled  open  the  ^carriage-door  v' and  aa 
exceedingly  elegant  and  admirably  dressed  ^ 
ure  sprang  from  it,  ai^d  with  one  bound,  •■ 
it  seemed,  executed  with  such  marveUooa  skill 
that  the  process  involved  no  awkvrard  movia* 
ment,  and  no  derangement  of  the  ^^^t  oos* 
tume,  threw  itself  on  its  knees  at  the  ftet  of 
the  astonished  squire. 

^^Mon  pere! "  cried  Miss  Margaret,  in  aa 
accent  so  admirably  fitted  for  the  occaaon 
that  it  seemed  to  include  an  exhaustive  expo- 
sition of  all  the  sentiments  that  a  jeune  per* 
Sonne  bien  eleode  might,  could,  should,  woiild» 
and  ought  to  feel  on  returning  after  long  ab- 
sence to  the  parental  roof. 

Hor  attitude  was  admirable.  The  heavy 
folds  of  her  rich  silk  dress  fell  down  behind, 
sloping  out  on  the  stone  step  as  artistically  as 
;  if  they  had  been  arranged  by  skilful  budi 
'  after  her  position  had  been  assumed.  Her 
clasped  hands  were  raised  toward  thesqaive's 
face  with  an  expression  that  would  have  ar* 
I  rested  the  fall  of  the  axe  in  the  hands  of  aa 
'  executioner.  And  her  upturned  head  showed 
I  to  all  present  a  very  beautiful  face,  in  whioh 
'  the  most  striking  feature,  as  it  was  theoseen, 
'  was  a  magnificent  pair  of  large,  dark,  liquid 
I  eyes. 

I     «  My  dear  child !  "  cried  the  squire  ia  % 
stentorian  voice,  that  made  the  fiJr  giri  tl 
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bto  feet  start  joet  a  littl»— (bat  she  reoorered 
herself  instantly)— <*  Mj  dear  child !  Glad 
to  see  thee  !  Welcome  to  lindisfam.  Wel- 
oome  home,  lass !  "  be  continaed,  evidently 
deeirons  of  getting  her  up,  if  possible,  bat 
mach  punled  aboat  the  pr(^)er  way  of  han- 
dling her,  if  indeed  there  were  any  proper 
way. 

**  JWbn  p^e  !  "  reiterated  his  daughter,  with 
a  yet  more  heart-rending  filial  intonation  on 
the  word. 

Old  Brian  Wyrill  was  affected  by  it  (like 
the  audience  recorded  as  haying  been  melted 
to  tears  by  a  great  tragedian *s  pronunciation 
of  the  word  *'  Mesopotamia  "),  and  drew  the 
back  of  his  rough  hand  across  his  eyes.  The 
lady*s-maid  whispered  to  the  housekeeper 
that  it  was  **  beautiful !  "  Bat  Miss  Immy, 
greatly  startled,  trotted  ap  to  the  still  kneel- 
ing young  lady,  with  that  peculiar  little 
short-stepping  amble  of  hers,  holding  a  bot- 
tle of  salts  in  her  tremulous  hand,  which  she 
poked  under  Margaret^s  nose,  saying,  as  she 
did  so,  <*  Poor  thing,  tho  journey!  It  has 
been  too  much  for  her !  " 

Margaret  winked  and  caught  her  breath, 
and  the  tears  came  into  her  fine  eyes.  Hu- 
man nature  could  not  have  done  less,  with 
Miss  Immy^s  salts  under  her  nose ;  but  she 
did  not  belie  her  training,  and  showed  herself 
equal  to  the  occasion. 

**  De  gr6ce^  madame!  **  riie  said,  putting 
•side  Miss  Immy  *s  bottle  with  one  exquisitely 
gloved  hand.  "  It  is  my  father  I  see !  '*  she 
added,  with  a  very  slight  foreign  accent. 

*'  To  be  sure,  Miss  Margy ! ''  struck  in  Mr. 
Mat.  *^To  bo  zure  it's  your  Tatherl  And 
be  wouldn't  hurt  ye  on  on^^MXWunt.  Don't 
jou  be  afraid  of  the  squire.  He  has  no  more 
Tioe  in  him  than  a  lamb !  " 

««I>on*t  be  a  fool.  Mat!  My  girl  afraid 
of  me !  '*  shouted  the  squire. 

**My  opinion  is,  the  lass  is  frighted  !  **  re- 
innied  Mr.  Mat,  in  an  undertone  to  the 
•quire,  looking  at  Margaret  shrewdly  as  he 
■poke,  with  the  sort  of  observant  look  with 
which  he  won  Id  have  examined  a  sick  ani- 
'  mal.  *<  Mayhap,"  he  oontinued  in  the  same 
•ride  tone,  '<  it*s  the  dogs.     I'll  take  'em 

**  I*m  right  glad  to  hear  you  speak  Eng- 

Ikh,  and  speak  it  very  well  too,  my  dear.    I 

I  beginning  to  be  afraid  you  could  speak 

loMng  but  French,"  said  the  squire. 

««0b,  jes,  mr/*  «dd  his  daughter.    She 
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had  DOW  risen  to  her  feet,  rather  disappointed 
that  her  fiither  had  not  raised  her  from  the 
ground,  and  pressed  her  to  his  bosom,  as  he 
probably  would  have  done  if  he  had  not  been 
too  much  afraid  of  injuring  her  toilet, — **  Oh, 
yes,  sir,  thanks  to  my  kind  instructors,  I  have 
cultivated  my  native  language." 

*'  That's  a  comfort,"  said  the  sqaire ;  **  for 
1  am  ashamed  to  say  that  I  have  cultivated 
no  other  !  But  Edtte  there,  and  Lady  Fam- 
leigh,  will  talk  to  you  in  French  as  long  as 
you  like." 

Upon  this,  Kate,  who  had  hitherto  hung 
back,  looking  on  the  scene  which  has  been 
described  with  a  sort  of  dismayed  surprise, 
that  had  the  effect  of  making  her  feel  all  of 
a  sudden  shy  toward  hor  sister,  came  for- 
ward, and  putting  her  arm  round  Margaret's 
waist,  gave  her  a  kiss,  saying  as  she  did  so, 
'*  Shall  we  go  in,  dear?  You  must  be  tired. 
And  Miss  Immy  will  not  be  contented  till 
you  have  had  something  to  eat  and  drink.*' 

*^  Ma  sour,'**  eKolaimed  the  new-oomer; 
again  compressing  into  that  word  a  whole 
homily  for  the  benefit  of  the  bystanders  on 
all  the  beauty  and  sanctity  of  that  sweet  re- 
lationship, and  returning  Kate's  kiss  first 
onone  cheek  and  then  on  the  other. 

And  then  they  all  went  into  the  drawing- 
room,  the  two  sisters  vralking  with  their 
arms  round  each  other's  waists. 

They  were  singularly  alike,  and  yet  sin- 
gularly contrasted,  those  twin  Lindisram 
lasses, — to  use  Mr.  Mat's  mode  of  speech. 
Kate  vras  a  little  the  taller  of  the  two ;  a 
very  little ;  but  till  one  saw  the  sisters  side 
by  side,  as  they  were  then  walking  across  the 
hall  to  the  drawing-room,  the  difference  of 
height  in  Kate's  favor  might  have  been  sup- 
posed to  be  greater  than  it  really  was.  Both 
had  a  magnificent  abundance  of  that  dark, 
chestnut  hair,  the  rich  brown  gloss  of  which 
really  doea  imitate  the  color  of  a  ripe  horse- 
chestnut  fresh  from  its  husk.  But  Kate 
wore  hers  in  large  heavy  curls  on  either  side 
of  her  face  and  neck,  while  Margaret's  was 
arranged  in  exquisitely  neat  bands  bound 
clof«ely  round  the  small  and  classically  shaped 
head.  Both  had  fine  eyes ;  but  with  respect 
to  that  difficultly  described  feature,  it  was 
much  less  easy  to  s%y  in  what  the  two  sisters 
differed,  and  in  what  they  were  alike,  than 
in  the  more  simple  matter  of  tlie  hair.  At 
first  sight  one  was  inclined  to  say  that  the 
eyes  were  totally  different  in  the  twa     Theo 
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a  closer  ezamination  coDvinoed  the  observer 
that  in  both  girls  they  were  large,  well- 
opeDed,  and  marked  by  that  specially  limpid 
appearance  which  suggests  the  same^idea  of 
great  depth  which  is  given  by  an  unruffled 
and  perfectly  pellucid  pool  of  still  water.  In 
both  girls  they  were  of  that  beautiful  brown 
color,  which  is  so  frequently  found  in  con- 
junction with  the  above-noted  appearance. 
And  yet,  notwithstanding  all  these  points  of 
similarity,  the  eyes  of  the  two  sisters, — or 
perhaps  it  would  be  more  accurate  to  say  the 
expression  of  them, — were  remarkably  difler- 
ent.  Those  who  saw  them  both,  when  no 
particular  emotion  was  affecting  the  expres- 
sion of  their  features,  would  have  said  that 
Margaret *s  eyes  were  the  more  tender  and 
loving.  But  those  who  knew  Kate  well 
would  have  said,  <*  Wait  till  the  eyes  have 
some  special  message  of  tenderness  from  the 
heart,  and  then  look  at  them."  Kate's  eyes 
were  the  more  mobile  and  changeful  in  ex< 
pression  ;  Margaret's,  the  more  languishing. 
There  was  perhaps  more  of  intellect  in  the 
former,  more  of  sentiment  in  the  latter.  In 
complexion  the  difierence  was  most  complete 
and  decided  Kate*s  complexion  was  a  brill- 
iant  one.  Though  the  skin  was  as  perfectly 
transparent  as  the  purest  crystal,  and  even 
the  most  transient  emotion  betrayed  itself  in 
the  heightened  or  diminished  color  of  the 
cheek,  its  own  proper  hue  was  of  a  somewhat 
richer  tint  than  that  of  the  hedge-rose.  The 
whole  of  Margaret^s  &oe,  on  the  contrary, 
was  perfectly  pale.  The  skin  was  of  that 
beautiful  satiny  texture,  and  alabaster-like 
purity  of  white,  which  is  felt  by  many  men 
to  be  more  beautiful  than  any  the  most  ex- 
quisite coloring.  Perhaps  this  absolute  ab- 
sence of  color  helped  to  impart  to  the  eyes 
of  Margaret  Lindisfam  that  peculiar  depth 
and  languishing  appearance  of  tenderness 
which  so  remarkably  characterised  them. 
Both  girls  had  specially  beautiful  and  slen- 
der figures ;  but  that  of  Kate  had  more  of 
elasticity  and  vigor  ;  that  of  her  sister  more 
of  lithe  yieUlingness  and  flexibility.  Both 
had  long,  slender,  gracefully-formed  hands; 
but  those  of  Margaret  were  the  whiter  and 
more  satiny  of  the  two.  Both  had  in  equal  per- 
fection the  l)€auty  of  ankle,  instep,  and  foot, 
which  insures  a  clean,  race-horse  like  action 
and  graceful  gait.  Yet  the  carriage  of  the 
two  sisters  was  as  remarkably  different  as 
anything  about  them.    Kate's  every  step  ez- 
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pressed  decision,  energy,  vigor,  ela8ti<ntyy— 
frankness,  if  one  may  predicate  sach  a  qual- 
ity of  a  step.  Margaret's  gait,  on  the  cod- 
trary,  seemed  perfectly  adapted  to  ezpren 
timidity,  languor,  and  graceful  softness  in  its 
every  movement.  On  the  wlxde,  the  difler- 
ences  between  the  two  sisters  would  be  what 
would  first  strike  a  stranger  on  seeing  them 
for  the  first  time.  The  points  of  similarity 
between  them  would  be  noted  afterward,  or 
might  never  be  discovered  at  all  unless  bj  the 
intelligent  eye  of  some  particularly  inter- 
ested or  habitually  accurate  observer. 

And  then  the  somewhat  up-hill  process  of 
making  acquaintance  with  the  stranger  bad 
to  be  gone  through.  And  Margaret  did  not 
appear  to  be  one  of  those  who  are  gifted  with 
the  special  tact  and  facilities  which  make 
such  processes  rapid  and  easy.  The  cake  and 
wine  were  administered.  Miss  Immy  standing 
over  the  patient  the  while,  with  one  hand  on 
her  hip,  filled  to  overflowing  with  the  kind- 
liest thoughts  and  intentions,  but  having  very 
much  the  air  of  a  severe  hospital  nurse  en- 
forcing some  very  disagreeable  discipline. 
But  Miss  Margaret  nibbled  a  morsel  of  oake, 
and  having  put  into  a  tumbler  of  water  just 
enough  wine  to  slightly  color  it,  she  sipped 
a  little  of  the  uninviting  mixture. 

*<  Bless  me,  my  dear !  "  cried  the  old  lady, 
whose  speech  was,  like  that  of  most  of  her  con- 
temporaries in  a  similar  rank  of  life  at  that 
period,  tinctured  with  a  very  unmistakable 
flavor  of  provincialism,  *'  Du  let  me  ptf  a  lit- 
tle drop  more  wine  into  your  glass ;  seme  to 
me,  it  aint  fit  drink  for  either  man  or  beast 
in  that  &shion." 

*^  Merely  madame!  Thank  you!  I  always 
water  my  wine  so  much.  I  am  used  to  it." 
said  Margaret. 

**  Well,  if  you  are  used  to  it,  my  dear ;  but 
to  my  mind  it  seems  like  spoiling  tew  good 
things.  Better  drink  clean  water  than  wa- 
ter bewitched  that  fashion !  The  Lindisfttfn 
water  is  celebrated." 

**  It  is  very  good,  thank  you,  madame." 

'*  Are  they  well  off  for  water  in  Piris?" 
asked  the  squire,  catching  at  the  6ul»jec€  in 
bis  difficulty  of  finding  anything  to  say  to  his 
new  daughter. 

*  Oh,  we  had  always  exquisite  water,  air ;  *' 
replied  Margaret  with  more  of  warmth  in  her 
tone  than  she  had  yet  put  into  it.  *'  M^dane 
de  R-rwenneville  "  (this  strange  orthography 
is  intended,  however  inadequately,  to  repra* 
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Bent  the  most  perfectly  executed  Parismn 
grasseyement)  —  **  Madame  de  R-rwenneville 
was  always  yery  particalar  about  the  filtering 
of  the  water." 

<*  Filtering  !  "  cried  Mr.  Mat  in  a  tone  of 
the  profoundeet  contempt.  '*  You  can't  make 
bad  water  into  good  by  filtering,  filter  as  much 
as  you  will.  We'll  do  better  than  that  for 
you  here,  Miss  Margy !  " 

'*  I'm  very  particular  about  my  filtering  too, 
my  dear ;  "  said  Mr.  Lindisfarn  ;  **  the  Sill- 
shir^  gravel  does' it  for  me.  There's  my  fil- 
tering machine  up  above  the  house  there,  all 
covert  over  with  forest  trees  for  ornament." 
And  the  squire  laughed  at  his  conceit,  a  huge 
but  not  unmusical  laugh,  which  set  every 
panel  in  tht*  wainscoting  on  the  wall  vibrat- 
ing. 

Margaret  opened  her  fine  eyes  to  their  ut- 
most extent,  and  gazed  on  her  father  with  as- 
tonishment, very  near  akin  to  dismay. 

**  We  had  very  fine  forest  trees  at  Paris," 
she  said,  after  a  little  pause,  '*  in  the  garden 
of  the  Tuileriefr  and  the  Champs  Elys^." 

«*  Ah  !  I  am  longing  for  you  to  tell  me  all 
about  Paris,"  said  Kate;  '*  I  should  so  like 
to  see  it.  And  all  about  annt,  and  poor  M 
de  Renneville.  It  is  very  sad.  We  shall 
never  get  to  the  end  of  all  we  have  to  say  to 
each  other!" 

*<  Well !  I  shall  go  and  beat  the  turnips  in 
the  copee-side  twelve  acres,"  said  the  squire, 
rising.  **  Come  along,  Mat.  Call  the  dogs. 
Oood-by  tin  dinner-time,  my  dear ;  Miss 
Immy  and  Kate  are  longing  to  show  you  all 
the  old  phice.  You  will  soon  feel  yourself  at 
home  among  us.  But  I  dare  say  it  will  seem 
dull  at  first  after  Paris." 

And  so  saying,  the  squire  and  Mr.  Mat  left 
the  room. 

f*  Now,  Miss  Immy,"  said  Kate,  ••  I  shall 
t»ke  possession  of  Margaret  till  dinner-time. 
I'm  sure  yon  must  have  a  thousand  things 
to  do ;  and  I  mean  to  have  her  all  to  myself." 

'(  Qood-by,  dears ;  I'm  all  behind-hand  to- 
day. Phoebe  brought  in  the  mommg's  eggs 
boars  ago ;  and  I  have  not  had  time  to  mack 
'em  yet.  Kate  will  show  you  your  room, 
Margy  dear.  I  hope  you  vrill  find  all  to  your 
diking.  But  it's  to  be  thought  that  our  Sill- 
shire  ways  may  be  difierent  to  your  French 
fiMhioD ;  but  if  there  is  anything  we  can  get, 
you've  only  to  speak.  I  did  go  into  Silverton 
myself  yesterday,  to  see  if  I  oould  find  any 
ftenebjashioned  thingii.    Bat  I  eoold  only 
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find  a  bit  of  Pbris  soap  at  Piper's,  the  perfum- 
er's. I  got  that.  You  will  find  it  in  yoar 
room,  dear." 

And  so  Miss  Immy  bustled  off  on  her  avo- 
cations, leaving  the  two  sisters  together. 

**  Don't  let  us  stay  here,"  said  Kate; 
*'  oomc  up-stairs  and  see  your  room  and  mine. 
They  are  close  together,  with  a  door  between 
them.  Is  not  that  chaming?  That  is  the 
door  of  the  library,"  she  continued,  as  they 
crossed  the  hall ;  «*  we  must  not  go  in  now." 

''  Is  it  kept  locked?  "  said  Margaret. 

*'  Good  gracious,  no  !  Locked !  What 
should  it  be  locked  for  ?  "  rejoined  Kate  with 
much  surprise. 

**  I  thought  it  might  be,  as  you  said  we 
must  not  go  in.  Besides,  if  it  is  left  open,  we 
might  get  at  the  books,  you  know  ;  all  sorts 
of  books.  Not  that  I  should  ever  dream  of 
doing  anything  so  wrong,  of  course.'* 

*'  Get  at  the  books!  Why,  Margy  dear, 
what  are  books  made  for,  but  to  be  got  at? 
I  get  at  them,  I  can  tell  you  !  " 

"Oh,  Kate !  I  have  never  been  used  to  do 
anything  without  the  knowledge  of  my  dear 
aunt.  What  would  papa  think  of  you,  if  he 
found  you  out?" 

**  Good  heavens,  Margaret,  what  are  yoa 
dreaming  of  ?  "  cried  Kate,  in  extreme  aston- 
ishment, and  coloring  up  at  some  of  the  unpleas- 
ant ideas  her  sister  had  called  up  in  her  mind. 
<*  Found  me  out !  found  me  out  in  using  the 
books  in  the  library !  I  don't  understand  yoa. 
I  used  to  be  afraid  sometimes,  some  ten  years 
ago,  of  being  found  out  in  not  using  them !  " 

*'  But  yoa  said  we  must  not  go  in,"  re- 
joined Margaret. 

'*  Because  if  we  onoe  went  in,  it  would 
take  up  all  the  time  till  dinner ;  because  I 
want  to  take  you  up-stairs  first.  There  are 
so  many  things  to  show  you.  The  library 
must  wait  till  to-morrow  morning." 

**  We  vrill  ask  papa,  at  dinner-time,  if  I 
may  go  there." 

*<  Ask  papa!  Why,  Noll  will  think  yoo 
craiy." 

*'  And  pray  who  is  Noll?  "  asked  ber  sis- 
ter. 

<'  Noll !  why,  papa  to  be  sure !  Don't  yoa 
know  the  name  of  your  own  father,  Oliver 
Lindisfarn,  Esquire,  of  Lindisfarn  Chase? 
But  that  is  too  long  for  every-day  use ;  so  I 
call  him  Noll  for  short." 

**  Oh,  my  sister !  Respect  for  our  parents 
I  have  always  beeo  taught  to  eoosider  one  of 
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our  most  sacred  duties.  What  would  papa 
say,  if  he  knew  that  you  called  him  Noll?  *' 

Kate  stared  at  her  sister  in  absolutely 
speechless  astonishment  and  dismay  ;-'dismay 
at  the  wide  gulf  which  she  seemed  to  be  dis- 
covering between  her  sister  and  herself,  and 
the  long  path  which  would  have  to  be  trav- 
elled over  by  one  or  other  of  them  before 
she  and  her  sister  could  meet  in  that  sisterly 
union  of  mind  and  heart  which  she  had  been 
looking  forward  to  with  such  pleasurable  an- 
ticipation ; — and  speechlessness  from  the  dif- 
ficulty she  felt  in  choosing  at  which  point,  of 
all  those  suggested  by  Margaret's  last  speech, 
she  should  begin  her  explanations. 

'^  If  papa  were  to  hear  me  ! ''  she  said  at 
length  ;  **  why  he  never  hears  anything  else. 
It's  as  natural  to  him  to  hoar  me  say  Noll, 
as  to  hear  the  rooks  in  the  rookery  say '  caw ! ' 
I  never  do  anything, — we  none  of  us  here 
do  anything,  that  the  others  don't  know 
of."  (Here  Margaret  shot  a  glance  half 
shrewdly  observant  and  half  knowingly  con- 
fidential at  her  sister ;  but  withdrew  her 
eyes  in  the  next  instant.)  *'  But  perhaps 
things  may  Ixj  diiTerent  in  France,"  contin- 
ued Kate,  endeavoring  to  make  the  unknown 
quantity  of  this  difierence  accountable  for  all 
that  she  found  perplexing  and  strange  to  her 
in  the  manifestations  of  Iter  sister's  modes  of 
thinking;  **  but  you  will  soon  get  used  to 
our  ways,  dearest ;  and  to  begin  with,  you 
must  take  to  calling  papa  Noll  at  once.  He 
is  such  a  dear,  darling  old  Noll !  " 

**  I !  I  could  never,  never  dare  to  do  such 
a  thing.  Beside,  do  you  know,  Kate,"  con- 
tinued Margaret,  with  no  little  solemnity  in 
her  manner,  **  I  think,  indeed  I  am  almost 
swrcy  that  Madame  de  R-rwenneville  would 
flay  that  it  was  vulgar  tb  do  so." 

**  Oh  !  then  of  course  we  must  give  it  up," 
said  Kate.  She  could  not  resist  at  the  mo- 
ment the  temptation  of  so  far  resenting  the 
impertinence  involved  in  her  sister's  remark ; 
but  she  repented  of  the  implied  sneer  in  the 
next  moment.  But  she  need  hardly  have 
taken  herself  to  task,  for  Margaret  replied 
with  all  gravity, — 

«'  I  think  indeed  that  it  would  be  better  to 
do  so,  my  sister!  " 

*'  Nonsense !  you're  joking,  Margy  dear.  I 
would  not  call  darling  old  Noll  by  any  other 
name,  and  he  would  not  have  me  call  him 
by  any  other  name,  for  all  the  world.  What 
Madame  de  Renneville  says  may  be  very  rjght 
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for  Paris,  but  we  are  in  Sillshire  here,  and 
have  other  ways.  You'll  soon  get  used  to 
us.    See,  dear,  this  is  your  room  !  " 

It  was  a  charming  room,  with  oiielai)ge 
bow-window  looking  out  on  the  trim  and 
pretty,  though  rather  old-fashioned,  garden, 
on  the  east  side  of  the  house. 

**  Oh,  what  an  immense  room !  "  eried 
Margaret.  **  This  my  chamber  !  Why  one 
might  give  a  ball  in  it.  It  must  be  Tery 
cold." 

^*  If  you  find  it  so,  yoa  shall  have  a  fire; 
but  I  hardly  think  you  will,  our  Sillflhire 
climate  is  so  mild, — much  milder  than  Lon- 
don .  See,  this  is  my  room  ;  just  such  another 
as  yours,  with  the  same  look  out  on  the  gpu^ 
den.  I  hardly  ever  have  a  fire.  Used  yoa 
to  have  one  in  your  bedroom  in  Paris?" 

**  No ;  but  then  my  chamber  was  a  small 
one,  not  a  third  the  size  of  this ;  and  very 
well  closed, — very  pretty, — a  love  of  a  little 
chamber." 

^^  I  like  a  large  room,"  said  Kate,  a  litde 
disappointed  at  the  small  measure  of  appro- 
bation the  accommodation — which  she  bad 
flattered  hesself  was  perfect,  and  which  ww 
in  fact  all  that  any  lady  could  possibly  de- 
sire— elicited  from  her  Parisian-bred  sister. 

''  See,  here  are  all  my  books,  and  my  writ* 
ing- table.  I  keep  my  drawing-table  and  all 
my  drawing  things  on  this  side  because  of  the 
light ;  and  that  leaves  plenty  of  room  for  the 
toilet-table  in  front  here.  I  shonld  never 
have  room  for  all  these  things  in  a  bdmU 
room." 

**  It  seems  very  nice,  certainly.  Are  job 
allowed  to  have  a  light  at  night?  " 

**  Why— how  do  you  mean,  dear?  We 
don't  go  to  bed  in  the  dark  !  " 

**  But  I  mean,  are  you  allowed  to  keep 
your  candle  as  long  as  you  like?  " 

'*  Of  course  1  keep  it  till  I  go  to  bed! 
Don't  you  do  so  too?  " 

*'  But  if  you  areas  longasyou  like  about  |p>- 
ing  to  bed,  you  may  do  anything  yoa pleMe,-— 
read  any  books  you  like,  after  they  tie  allln 
bed  and  asleep.  But  I  suppose,"  added  abe 
thoughtfully,  **  that  the  old  woman  dovn- 
stairs  sees  how  much  candle  you  have  boiiied.'' 

**  What  strange  notions  you  have,  Mm|P^ 

ret,"  said  Kate,  almost  sadly,  as  abe  hfigpn 

to  perceive  that  the  distance  that  separated 

.  her  from  her  sister  was  greater  than  abe  bsd 

,  at  first  seen  it  U)  Iv.     *'  I  am  as  long  aa  awer 

i  I  like  about  going  to  bed— which  genn^lj 
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18  as  short  as  I  can  make  it ; — and  I  do  read 
any  books  I  like  after  tbej  are  all  in  bed  and 
asleep ; — or  rather  I  wish  I  did,  and  shoald 
do  so,  were  it  not  that  I  am  always  a  great 
deal  too  sleepy  myself.  Are  you  good  at 
keeping  awake?  I  wish  I  was!  And  as  to 
the  old  woman  down-stairs,  as  you  call  her, 
that  is  Miss  Immy  ;  and  I  don't  think  she 
looks  much  after  the  candle-ends ; — though  it 
must  be,  by  the  way,  about  the  only  thing 
that  she  don't  look  after,  for  she  looks  after 
everything.  Dear  Miss  Immy !  I  don't  know 
what  Noll  and  I  should  do  without  Miss  Immy. 
And  you  must  learn  to  love  her  as  much  as 
we  do." 

*♦  Who  is  she?  Yoxir gouvemanie,  I  sup- 
pose.    What  a  queer  name.  Miss  Immy  !  " 

**  Miss  Immy,  Margy  dear,  is  Miss  Imogene 
Lindisfarn,  the  sister  of  our  grandfather, 
Oliver  Lindisfarn,  and  therefore  our  father's 
aunt.  She  has  lived  at  the  Chase  all  her  life, 
and  nothing  would  go  on  without  her." 

**  What  a  strange  old  woman  she  seems  ! 
I  don't  think  she  likes  me  by  the  way  she 
spoke  to  me.  And  who  is  that  extraordinary 
looking  man,  who  looked  at  me  as  if  I  had 
been  some  strange  thing  out  of  the  Jardin  des 
PUmtes?'' 

"The  extraordinary  looking  man,"  said 
Ekate,  laughing  heartily,  **  is  Matthew  Lin- 
diBfnrn,  EHr|iiiro,  commonly  called  Mr.  Mat; 
a  uoiiHhi  of  N(>11*8,  altk)  inseparable  from  and 
Tory  necessary  to  the  Chase.  We  oould  not 
get  on  without  Mr.  Mat.  Yon  will  see  him 
looking  rather  lees  extraordinary  at  dinner 
presently.  And  you  will  very  soon  got  to 
like  him  too,  as  well  as  Miss  Immy." 

**  Is  he  a  gentleman  ?  "  asked  the  stranger. 

'*  Margaret !  "  cried  Kate,  and  her  eyes 
flMhed  and  her  color  mounted  to  her  cheeks 
M  she  spoke,  '*  did  I  not  tell  yon  that  his 
name  is  Lindisfarn?  Ask  Lady  Famleigh, 
or  the  dean,  or  old  Brian  Wyvill,  or  Dick 
Coz»  the  ploughboy,  whether  he  is  a  gentle- 
man. But  as  I  said  before,"  she  continued, 
patting  her  arm  round  her  sister's  vraist  and 
kining  her  cheek,  '<you  must  get  to  know 
VB  all  and  our  ways,  and  then  yon  will  un- 
dntftand  it  all  better,  and  come  to  be  one  of 
ut.  Of  ooorse  it  must  all  be  very  different 
tnm  life  at  Paris,  and  all  very  strange  to 
yoo. 

**  Oh,  80  diflerent !  "  said  Margaret. 

**  And  then  there  will  be  so  many  other 
people  for  yoa  to  know  and  to  like ; — Uncle 
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Theophilus  and  Lady  Sempronia  ; — and  first 
and  foremost  my  own  darling  Lady  Famleigh. 
And  then  I  must  introduce  you  to  all  our 
beaux  !  We  have  some  very  presentable  ones, 
I  assure  you.  And  we  shall  have  such  'lots 
to  do.  And  now  we  must  be  thinking  of 
dressing  for  dinner.  Yon  have  to  unpack  yoor 
things." 

*'  Are  there  people  coming  to  dine  here  to- 
day ?  "  asked  Margaret. 

*^  No,  nobody.  There  will  not  be  a  soul 
but  ourselves,"  replied  Kate. 

**  But  must  we  dress  then  ?  "  asked  her 
sister  ;  **  why  should  we  do  so?  " 

'*  Oh,  we  always  dress  for  dinner ; — that  is, 
put  on  an  evening  drees,  you  know.  NoH 
likes  it.  I  think  I  had  better  ring  for  Sim- 
mons. She  is  our  maid  between  us  two,  yon 
know.  If  you  don't  like  setting  to  work  to 
unpack,  now, — and  we  should  hardly  have 
time  before  dinner, — I  can  lend  you  any- 
thing." 

And  so  a  partial  unpacking  wss  done ;  and 
amid  perpetual  running  to  and  fro  between 
the  two  bedrooms  by  the  door  of  commu- 
nication ;  —  repeated  declarations  that  they 
should  not  be  dressed  in  time  for  dinner,  and 
warnings  from  Simmons  to  the  same  effect, 
followed  by  fresh  interruptions  for  admira- 
tion, criticism,  and  comparison,  the  dressing 
was  at  last  done,  and  the  two  girls  hurried 
dovm  the  great  staircase,  just  as  the  last  bell 
vras  ringing,  leaving  both  their  rooms  strewed 
with  a  chaos  of  feminine  properties,  which 
Simmons  declared  it  would  be  a  week's  work 
to  reduce  to  order. 

Of  course  during  the  entirety  of  the  couple 
of  hours  thus  delightfully  spent  by  the  two 
sisters,  the  tongues  of  both  of  them  were  run- 
ning a  well-contested  race  ;  but  it  is  hardly 
to  be  expected  that  a  masculine  pen  should 
undertake  to  report  even  any  disjecta  membra 
of  such  a  conversation.  Simmons,  however, 
though  her  tongue  vras  not  altogether  idle, 
employed  her  eyes  and  ears  the  while  with 
more  activity.  And  a  brief  statement  of  her 
report,  as  made  that  evening  to  the  assembled 
areopagns  in  the  servants'  hall,  may  perhaps 
afford  the  judicious  reader  as  much  insight 
into  the  character  of  the  newly  arrived  Mise 
Lindisfarn  as  oould  be  drawn  from  a  more 
detailed  account  of  the  enormous  mass  of 
chatter  that  had  passed  between  the  two 
girls. 
Mifli  Simmons  tbeo  annoanced  it  m  her 
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opinion  that  MiM  Margaret  was  *<a  deep 
one."  *'  'Twere  plain  enough  to  see,"  she 
added,  *'  that  her  maxim  vms,  *  What's  yourfl 
10  mine ;  and  what's  mine's  my  own.'  " 

**  Anyways  she's  a  dewtiful  daater !  "  aaid 
old  Brian  Wyvill ;  '*  I  never  seed  in  all  my 
life  —  and  that's  not  zaying  a  little— any- 
thing so  hewtiful  as  when  she  were  a  zuppll- 
opting  the  squoirc  like  on  the  stone  steps. 
Twere  as  good  as  any  play ;  and  I've  seed  a 
many  of  'em  in  my  time." 

•*  For  my  part,"  said  rosy  Betty  hooae- 
maid,  *<  I  don't  like  the  color  of  her !  " 

'<  I  tell  you  all,"  rejoined  Simmons,  speak- 
ing with  the  authority  of  a  somewhat  superior 
position,  *'  she  is  no  more  tu  be  compared  tu 
our  Miss  Kate  than  lindisfam  church  is  tu 
the  cathedral  of  Silverton." 

**  'Twould  be  very  unreasonable,  and  very 
un&ir  on  her  to  expect  she  should  be," 
said  Mr.  Banting ;  **  Miss  Bute's  Lindisfam 
bred!" 

'^  Ay,"  said  the  cook,  *'  and  Lindisfiun  fed ! 
What  can  you  expect  from  poor  creatures 
that  live  on  broad-and- water  supe,  and  vrogs, 
with  a  bit  of  cabbage  on  Zundays  ?  " 

The  self-evident  truth  of  this  proposition 
was  recognized  by  a  chorus  of  "  Ay,  in- 
deed!  " 

<*  8he*s  a  sweet  pretty  lass,  anyway,"  said 
Thomas  Tibbs,  thd  ooachman ;  '<  and  she  were 
LindisfSftm  bom,  if  she  weren't  Lindisftunf 
bred.    And  there's  a  deal  in  blood." 

«*  Ay !  there  be,"  said  Dick  Wyvill,  the 
groom,  a  son  of  old  Brian.  *<  But  pretty 
much  depends  on  the  way  they  are  broke." 

Meanwhile  the  dinner  in  the  parlor 'had 
passed  a  little  heavily.  Notwithstanding  the 
near  relationship  of  the  new-comer,  all  the 
party  were  conscious  of  a  certain  slight  de- 
gree of  restraint.  Miss  Immy  was  nervously 
afraid  that  her  domestic  arrangements  might 
&al  in  some  way  or  other  to  satisfy  the  re- 
quirements and  tastes  of  her  Parisian  nieoe. 
She  had  held  a  long  consultation  with  the 
eook  respecting  the  production  of  some  sam- 
jde  of  presumed  French  oooke^ ;  and  no 
pains  had  been  spared  in  the  preparation  of 
a  squat-looking  lump  of  imperfectly  baked 
-dough,  which  appeared  on  the  table  onder 
the  appellation  of  a  tH>/-au*oett/.  And  Miaa 
Immy  was  rather  disappointed,  though  at 
Ibd  same  time  re-assured  and  comforted  as  to 
the  future,  when  Miss  Margaret,  utterly  de- 
•elicing  to  try  the  vaUaurveni,  made  an  esoel- 
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lent  dinner  on  a  slioe  of  zoa8t4)eef,.  otlj  nt 
questing  her  papa  to  out  it  fion  Ihe  mosl 
underdone  part,  and  rather  shoekiiig  ail  pra»> 
ent  by  observing  that  she  **  loved  it  Ueeil- 
ing." 

Hannah,  the  oook,  gave  the  untoacfaed  no^ 
au'vent  entire  to  Dick,  the  plonghboy,  and 
drew  the  most  favorable  auguiiea  a«  to  Mar- 
garet's rapid  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual 
improveoment,  when  she  heard  of  the  manner 
in  which  that  yonng  lady  had  preferred  to 
dine. 

Nevertheless,  the  dinner,  as  ^bb  been  said, 
passed  rather  heavily.  The  aqoire  himselC 
was  not  without  anxiety  as  to  the  poasibilit|i 
of  making  his  Pftriaian-bred  daughter  com- 
fortable, happy,  and  contented  with  all  at 
Lindisfam.  And  Mr.  Mat  was  tormented'  by 
suspicions  that  the  new  member  of  the  &»- 
ily  might  tum  out  to  be  **  fine,"  and  thai 
Paris  airs  might  be  even  worse  than  Londoo. 
ones.  And  Margaret  herself  was  laboring 
under  the  influence  of  that  undefinaUe  senae 
of  uneasiness  which  the  Italians  well  call 
"  subjection. ' '  She  had  that  unpleaeaiit  Mr 
ing  toward  Mr.  Mat  which  arises  from  the 
Qonsciousness  of  having  greatly  eired  inoM*t! 
estimate  of  the  social  position  of  anybodjr*. 
and  perhaps,  for  aught  one  can  tell,  mani- 
fested one*s  mistake.  It  would  have  gtusD 
me  a  very  ikvorable  opinion  of  the  yonng 
lady*s  gentle  breeding,  if  she  had  at  once  die- 
covered  that  Mr.  Mat,  as  seen  in  hie  green 
coat  and  buff  gaiters,  was  to  all  intenta  aad. 
purposes  a  gentleman.  But  it  wonld  baliacd 
to  blame  her  too  severely  for  having  miatakfla 
him  for  a  gamekeeper.  As  to  her  fiUhar,  aba 
seemed  to  feel  more  strongly  Hbui  ever  the 
utter  impoMibility  of  calling  him  **  NoD." 
It  appealed  to  her  that  she  had  never  aMaaa 
striking  an  impersonation  of  aristoonatio  and. 
respect-eompelling  dignity ;  and  she  waa  nok 
fiur  wrong. 

The  evening,  too,  passed  slowly ;  and:  at  & 
very  early  hour  it  wae  voted  nmm.  con.  that 
the  traveller  must  be  tired,  and  meat  faa 
wanting  to  go  to  bed.  But  there  waa  one 
matter  whioh  had  ahready  given  Mai§aBet 
much  pain  two  or  three  times  daring  tbia  hm 
first  aflemoon  in  her  Other's  howe;  anA 
when,  as  they  were  all  taking  their  eandla* 
sticks  to  go  to  bed,  an  opportunity  oeeunadi 
of  adverting  to  the  subjeot,  she  wa 
mined  to  attempt  a  remedy  for  ihfB  evil  wh 
it  might  yet  be  not  uKMuabla. 
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«  Oood-night,  Margy,  my  darling,  and  Ood 
blees  thee !  "  said  her  &ther,  putting  one 
hand  fondly  on  her  head,  and  kiBsing  her  on 
the  forehead. 

•*  Good-night,  MIbb  Margy.  If  you  over^ 
sleep  yourself,  Til  give  you  a  rouse  in  the 
morning  with  the  dogs  under  your  window," 
said  Mr.  Mat. 

*<  Good-night,  Margy  dear.  I  trust  your 
bed  and  all  will  be  as  you  like  it,  and  that 
you  will  sleep  ¥rell,"  said  Miss  Immy. 

And,  '*  Come  along,  Margy  dear !  We 
iba'nH  get  to  bed  before  we  have  had  some 
more  ti&,  111  be  bound,''  said  Kate. 

The  utterers  of  all  these  kindly  <<  good- 
xughts  "  had  little  notion  that  they  were  in- 
flicting so  many  stabs  in  the  heart  of  the 
object  of  them.  But  so  it  was ;  and  the  re- 
iterated blows  were  more  than  she  could 
bear.  Was  her  migration  au  fond  du  pro* 
vince  to  invoWe  a  transformation  of  herself 
into  a  dairymaid,  that  she  should  bo  called 
<(  Margy  "  ?  It  was  too  odiops.  It  would 
be  «'Meg"  next!  She  could  not  bear  it. 
And  then  before  strangers  too :  they  would 
DO  doubt  do  the  same !  Before  det  jeunes 
gens !  She  should  sink  into  the  earth.  So, 
while  the  tears  gathered  in  her  fine  eyes, — 
'*  tears  from  the  depth  of  some  diviiie  de- 
spair,''— she  looked  round  on  the  blank  fiMses 
of  the  little  circle  gathered  about  her,  and 
clasping  her  ha»ds  in  an  attitude  of  unex- 
ceptionable elegance,  exclaimed  in  tones  of 
the  most  touching  entreaty, — 

**  Oh  !  call  me  Man^n^rrwite ;  not  that 
horrid  name.  My  father !  my  sister !  dear 
fieiends !  call  me  Marrgu4rr?nte !  *'  she  said, 
uttering  the  word  in  a  manner  wholly  nnat- 
tainable  by  insular  organs. 

The  litde  party  looked  at  each  other  in 
blank  dismay,  whUe  the  suppliant  continued 
to  lioldhar  hands  clasped  in  a  sort  of  circular 
inneaL 

**  Mj  lore,"  said  the  squire,  *'  yon  shall  be 
Oilled  any  way  you  like  best.    Let  it  be  Mar- 

n;.  but  I'll  be  shot  if  I  can  say  it  as  yon 
>t  if  'twas  to  save  my  life. " 

**  Tony  thinking, '  Margy '  is  quite  a  pretty 
SMM,"  said  Mr.  Mat,  more  confirmed  than 
cvtr  in  his  so^ieioBS  of  latent  *'  finery." 

<•  Baty  sissy  darling,"  said  Kate,  laughing 
Mid  putting  her  arm  caressingly  round  her 
■stnr's  waist/' I  am  as  bad  as  Noll.  loould 
not  say  the  nameaa  yoa  say  it,  not  if  I  were 
topol  a  iMlehestnotin  my  month  efoey  time ! 
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But  I'll  never  say  *  Mafgy '  again.    Let  me 

say  Margaret!  " 

*«  I  think  that  pec^e  ought  to  be  called  as 
they  like  best , ' '  said  Miss  Immy.  * '  I 've  been 
called  Miss  Isuny  nearly  foufsoore  years; 
and  I  should  not  like  to  be  called  anything 
else.  So  I  shall  always  call  her  '  Biargy 
sweet,'  since  that  is  wluitshe  likes  best !  " 

And  Miss  Immy  toddled  off,  heading  her 
flat  candlestick  at  arm*s  length  in  front  of 
her,  and  shaking  her  head  in  a  manner  that 
seemed  to  be  intended  to  express  the  most  ir- 
revocable determination. 

CHAPTXR    TI. 
WiJAVa  KLUMQEAia 

Ladt  FARNLxion  had  asked  Kate,  as  tha 
reader  may  possibly  remember,  to  be  sure  to 
ride  over  to  Wanstrow  not  later  than  the  next 
day  but  one  after  the  arrival  of  her  sister. 
But  on  the  morrow  of  the  evoiing  spoken  of 
in  the  last  chapter,  Kate  heard  her  godmotli^ 
er's  cheery  ringing  voice  in  the  hall,  asking 
for  her  before  she  had  left  her  bedroom. 

She  vras  just  about  doing  so,  and  harrying 
down-stairs  to  be  in  time  to  tell  the  servants 
not  to  ring  the  break&st-bell ;  for  her  Sister 
was  still  sleeping  and  she  would  not  have  her 
wakened,  when  she  found  Lady  Famleigb  in 
the  hall  in  herlriding-habit. 
'  •<  What,  Kate  turned  siuggfurd !  you  too? 
We  shall  have  the  larks  lying  abed  till  the 
sun  has  aired  the  world  for  them  next.  I 
doubted  whether  1  should  be  in  time  for  break* 
fost ;  has  the  bell  rung?  " 

*<  No.  And  I  virant  to  prevent  them  from 
ringing  it  this  morning.  Margaret  is  still 
fast  asleep,  and  I  wont  let  her  be  wahedi 
She  had  a  very  fotigjuing  journey  of  it,  yon 
know." 

«  But  it's  past  nine  o'clock,  child.  Our 
new  sister  must  have  a  finely  cultivated  tal- 
ent for  sleeping.  Yon  were  not  late,  I  soi^ 
pose?" 

<<  To  tell  you  the  truth,  we  were  rather 
late,— that  is,  she  ami  I  were.  We  had  sn 
much  to  talk  of  to  each  other,  yon  know. 
How  good  of  you  to  ride  over  this  morning, 
you  good  fairy  of  a  god  mamma !  " 

*'  And  like  the  fairies  I  get  the  bloom  of 
the  day  for  my  pains.  Such  a  ride !  li  it 
the  loveliest  morning." 

<'  I  must  send  to  tell  Noll  and  the  othen 
that  there  is  to  be  no  beU  this  morning,  m 
elseth^'Utewaitin^jEbrit.    Andtbsawt'U 
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go  to  breakfiuit.  Yon  mnst  be  ready  for 
yours." 

<*  Sha'n't  be  sorry  to  get  it.  I  had  no 
thought  of  riding  qver  to-day,  you  know  ;  but 
last  night  I  made  up  my  mind  to  do  so,  for  a 
whole  chapter  of  reasons." 

''  Of  which  any  one  would  have  been  suffix 
cient,  I  sbould  hope." 

"  NeTertheless,  you  shall  have  them  all. 
In  the  first  place,  I  could  not  restrain  my  im^ 
patient  curiosity  to  see  what  our  new  sister  is 
like.  In  the  next  place,  I  thought  that  per- 
haps she  might  ride  over  with  you  to-morrow. 
And  in  that  case,  it  would  be  more  selon  les 
convenances — and  we  must  be  upon  our  P's 
and  Q's  with  our  visitor  from  Paris,  you 
know— that  I  should  call  first  upon  her.  It 
is  not  the  usual  hour  for  a  morning  call,  it  is 
true ;  but  no  doubt  she  will  consider  that  the 
nuxk  dupays,^* 

*'  She  will  consider  that  you  are  the  kindest 
and  best  of  fairy  godmothers !  " 

*^  But  I  am  no  godmother  of  hers,  you 
know,  fairy  or  mortal.  But  you  have  not 
beard  all  my  reasons  for  coming  yet ;  I  am 
oome  to  ask  permission  to  introduce  to  you 
an  old  and  valued  friend." 

**  You  are  joking !  As  if  there  was  any 
need  of  your  asking  permission  to  bring  any- 
body here!  " 

<'  Nevertheless,  I  choose  upon  this  occasion 
to  ask  permission;  —  your  father's,  at  all 
events.  Miss  Kate,  even  if  I  am  to  take  yours 
as  a  matter  of  course." 

*'  As  if  Noll  would  not  be  just  as  much  sur- 
prised at  your  asking  as  I  can  be !  " 

'*  Nevertheless,  I  say  again,  I  choose  in 
this  case  to  let  you  all  know  who  and  what 
the  person  is  that  I  propose  to  bring  to  you, 
before  I  do  so." 

•*  Is  he  something  so  very  terrible  then?  " 

<*  I  had  not  said  that  it  was  a  *  he '  at  all. 
Miss  Kate.  However,  you  are  right.  It  is 
a  *  he '  And  as  for  the  terribleness  of  him, 
that  you  must  judge  for  yourself.  I  have 
told  you  that  it  is  one  in  whom  I  am  greatly 
interested." 

"  And  surely  that  makes  all  other  infor- 
mation on  the  subject  unnecessary." 

<<  Thanks,  Kate,  for  thinking  so.  But  I 
don't  think  so.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  Lord 
Ellingham?" 

**  I  have  seen  the  name  in  the  debates  in 
the  Hooae  of  Lords ;  but  that  is  all." 

u  Lofd  EUiDgham  has  been  a  widoww  mtDj 


years ;  and  it  is  a  long  time  since  I  have  seen 
him.  But  his  wife  was  the  dearest  friend  I 
ever  had — not  dearer,  perhaps,  than  your 
mother,  Kate ;  but  at  all  events  an  older 
friend.  She  was  the  friend  of  my  girlhood, 
apd  I  lost  her  before  I  came  to  live  in  tbi^ 
part  of  the  country.  She  left  her  husband 
with  four  young  sons.  The  gentleman  I  par- 
pose  asking  your  father's  permission  to  bring 
here  is  the  third  of  these.  Lord  Ellingham, 
I  should  tell  you,  is  very  for  from  being  a 
wealthy  man, — and  his  third  son  is  a  very 
poor  one,  pretty  nearly  as  dependent  on  hk 
own  exertions  for  his  daily  bread  as  any  one 
of  your  father's  laborers.  You  see,  thefefors, 
that  my  friend,  Walter  Ellingham,  is  by  no 
means  what  match-making  mammas  oall  an 
^  eligible  '  young  man.  He  has  not  besa 
found  eligible  for  much  either,  poor  feUow, 
by  his  masters,  my  Lords  of  the  Admizaltj. 
His  father  is  a  leading  member  of  the  Oipp^ 
sition, — though  of  course  that  can  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  it.  The  fact  is,  however,  that, 
at  thirty  years  of  age,  Walter  Ellingbam — 
*  honorable '  though  he  be — is  but  a  lieuten- 
ant in  His  Majesty's  navy  ;  and  thinks  him- 
self fortunate  in  having  obtained  the  com- 
mand of  a  revenue  cutter,  stationed  on  our 
coast  here.  I  found  a  letter  when  I  got  home 
yesterday  evening,  telling  me  all  about  it. 
He  hopes  to  be  able  to  come  up  to  Wanstrow 
the  day  after  to-morrow ;  and  as  I  daie  saj 
we  shaU  frequently  see  him  during  the  time 
he  is  stationed  here,  I  purpose  bringing  him 
over  to  you.  And  that  is  the  third  reason 
for  my  morning  ride." 

<'  But  you  haven't  said  a  word,  yon  mysta- 
rious  fiftiry  godmother,  to  explain  why  yoa 
thought  it  necessary  to  ask  a  special  per- 
mission to  make  us  this  present.  Of  oomse 
you  will  send  him  up  to  lindis&rn  in  a 
pumpkin  drawn  by  eight  white  mice,  witii  a 
grasshopper  for  coachman.  And  I  do  hope 
he'll  have  a  very  tall  feather  in  his  CKp !  " 

'*  Suffice  it  that  in  the  plenitade  of  mj 
fairy  wisdom  I  did  choose  to  ask  penniisikMi 
befbre  starting  the  pumpkin.  As  for  ths 
feather  in  his  cap,  I  have  little  donbl  thai 
it  will  oome  in  due  time.  It  is  soma  jean 
since  I  have  seen  Walter,  bat  frcmi  my  ra- 
membranoe  of  him,  1  should  be  inoKned  to 
prefer  some  other  trade  to  that  of  a  smngg^ 
on  the  Sillshire  coast  just  at  present.  Bal 
what  about  this  break&st,  Kate?  " 

« I  most  go  and  look  after  Miss  Jmmj. 
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The  event  of  yesterday  has  put  ub  all  out  of 
our  usual  clockwork  order,  I  think.  I  dare 
say  Miss  Imniy  is  deep  in  speculation  as  to 
the  Diodes  and  times  at  which  French  people 
get  up  and  get  their  breakfasts.  *' 

<*  I  shall  go  and  speak  to  the  squire  by  my- 
self; I  suppose  I  shall  find  him  in  the  study?  " 

**  Yes,  do.  And  tell  him  he  may  come  to 
breakfast  without  waiting  for  the  bell  this 
morning." 

So  Lady  Famleigh  made  her  way  to  the 
flanotum  which  country  gentlemen  will  per- 
sist in  calling  their  *'  study/'  for  the  purpose 
of  haying  &ve  minutes'  conversation  with  the 
squire,  on  the  subject  which  was  uppermost 
in  her  mind,  in  a  rather  graver  tone  than 
that  which  she  had  used  in  speaking  to  Kate  ; 
and  the  latter  went  to  discover  the  cause  of 
Bucb  an  unprecedented  event  as  the  non-ap- 
pearance of  Miss  Immy  in  the  breakfast-room 
exactly  as  the  dock  over  the  stables  struck 
nine. 

It  was  very  nearly  a  quarter  past  that  hour, 
when  the  family  party,  with  the  exception  of 
the  new-oomer,  met  in  the  breakfast-room. 

*'  Why,  Miss  Immy !  it's  near  quarter  past 
nine,  as  I  am  a  living  man ! "  oried  the  squire. 
'<  We  shall  begin  to  think  that  you  are  get- 
ting old,  if  you  break  rules  in  this  way !  " 

**  Not  so  old  by  a  quarter  of  an  hour  as  you 
make  me  out,  Mr.  Lindisfam ! "  said  Miss 
Immy,  rattling  the  teacups  about.  ^'  The 
dock  is  ever  so  much  too  fast." 

*'  I  dare  say  the  sun  got  up  a  little  before 
bis  time  when  he  saw  it  was  such  a  lovely 
^morning." 

<*  YoQ  know  I  am  always  in  the  room  by 
Dine  o*clock,  Mr.  LindisfiEim,"  reiterated 
Miss  Immy,  who  would  have  gone  to  the 
,       ftake  rather  than  admit  that  she  was  late. 

"  Always !  It  shall  be  always  nine  o'clock 
when  you  come  into  the  breakfast-room ;  as 
it's  always  one  o'clock  in  Parson  Mayford's 
parish  oat  on  the  moor  when  the  parson  is 
hoogry.  The  clerk  sets  the  church  clock 
•wy  day  by  his  Reverence's  appetite ;  and 
they  say  there's  no  parish  in  the  moor  keeps 
such  good  time." 

*'  I  think  I  most  get  Mr.  Mayford  to  come 
and  stay  with  me  while  at  Wanstrow,"  said 
Lsdy  FVimleigh,  **  for  our  Wanstrow  clocks 
an  always  at  sixes  and  sevens." 

''  Ah !  bat  the  Wanstrow  air  is  not  so  keen 
as  it  is  on  the  moor.  Parson's  appetite  would 
be  slowsr  in  getting  its  edge ;  and  your  lady- 
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ship  would  be  half  an  hour  behind  time  at 
least,"  said  Mr.  Mat. 

**  I  should  get  you  to  calculate  the  differ- 
ence, and  work  out  the  mean  time  a<xx>rd- 
ingly,  Mr.  Mat ;  will  you  be  my  astrono- 
mer?" 

<^  You  mean  gastronomer,  godmamma ! 
That  would  be  more  what  would  be  needed 
for  the  business  in  hand,"  said  Kate. 

'*I  wonder  when  Margy  will  be  down.  No, 
I  mustn't  say  that,"  cried  the  squire,  correct- 
ing himself.  **  Poor  lass,  I  wouldn't  vex  her 
for  the  world." 

**  Vex  her !  What  should  vex  her?  "  in- 
quired Lady  Famleigh. 

**  She  donit  like  l)eing  called  Margy,"  ex- 
plained Kate;  *' we  quite  annoyed  her,  all 
of  us,  by  calling  her  Margy.  She  has  been 
used  to  be  called  Marguerite.  And  I  am 
afraid  I  hurt  her  last  night  by  laughing  at 
her  French  pronunciation  of  it — which  was 
very  silly  of  me.  But  we  put  it  all  right 
afterward." 

^'  And  you  were  half  the  night  in  doing  it, 
I'll  bet  a  wager,"  said  the  squire;  <*and 
that's  why  she  can't  get  up  this  morning." 

<^  Yes,  we  were  rather  late.  Just  think 
how  much  we  have  to  talk  about !"  said  Kate. 

^^  And  no  time  except  last  night  to  do  it 
in,"  laughed  the  squire. 

*^  And  she  must  be  tired  after  her  journey, 
poor  lass,"  said  Mr.  Mat. 

**  I  dare  say  she  is  stirring  by  this  time," 
said  Kate  ;  **  I  will  go  and  l<x)k  for  her." 

'*  I  am  going  into  Silverton  ;  has  anybody 
any  commands?  "  said  Mr.  Mat. 

**  Of  course  you  will  call  in  the  Close,  and 
tell  them  she  is  come.  Say  that  we  shall  come 
in  to-morrow,"  answered  Kate. 

**  I'll  take  the  dogs  and  go  with  you  as  far 
as  the  brook,"  said  the  squire. 

So  the  gentlemen  took  themselves  off;  Miss 
Immy  toddled  off  to  her  usual  domestic  avo- 
cations, and  Lady  Famleigh  was  left  alone  in 
the  breakfast-room,  while  Kate  ran  up-stairs 
to  look  for  her  sister. 
I      In  a  very  few  minutes  she  returned,  bring- 
\  ing  down  Miss  Margaret  with  her  into  the 
breakfast-room,  where  she  was  presented  'm 
due  form  to  Lady  Famleigh.     Margiiret  exe- 
cuted a  courtesy,  with  proper  eyelid  manege 
^  to  match,  to  which  Mr.  Tur\eydrop,  or  any 
other  equally  competent  master  of  *'  deport- 
ment,"  would  have  awarded  a  crown  of  lao- 
i  rel  on  the  spot. 
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fore.  But  having  been  admouished  by  a  look 
of  entreaty  from  her  goddaughter,  administered 
aside,  which  she  perfectly  well  understood, 
she  said, — 

**  Why,  do  you  not  think  so?  Does  any- 
body not  think  so  ?  Is  he  not  very  undenia- 
bly an  eligible  *  parti '  ?  Margaret  very  ju- 
diciously asked,  before  making  up  her  mind 
on  the  subject,  whether  he,  too,  was  as  poor  as 
Walter  EUingham.  But  we,  who  are  well 
informed  on  that  point  can  have  no  doubts  on 
the  subject.  Why,  old  Mr.  Falconer  must 
be  made  of  gold  ;  whereas  my  poor  friend 
Walter  has  but  one  bit  of  gold  belonging  to 
him,  to  the  best  of  my  belief.  There  can  be 
no  doubt,  I  think,  which  is  the  eligible  and 
which  is  the  ineligible  man.  It  is  clear 
enough  ;  is  it  not,  Margaret?  " 

But  Kate,  who  was  very  anxious  that  her 
sister  should  not  put  her  foot  into  the  spring- 
trap  thus  laid  for  her,  but  who  nevertheless 
feared,  in  a  manner  which  she  unquestionably 
would  not  have  feared  a  few  hours  ago,  that 
Margaret  might,  if  left  to  herself,  run  a  dan- 
ger of  doing  so,  once  again  hurried  to  the 
^fescue,  by  saying,— 

**  One  bit  of  gold !  What  can  you  mean, 
you  enigmatical  fairy?  What  is  the  one  bit 
of  gold  that  Captain  Slingham  possesses, 
and  how  did  he  come  by  it?  " 

"  Really  I  do  not  know  how  he  came  by 
it ;  but  I  never  knew  him  without  it.  He 
always  carries  it  inside  his  waistcoat.'* 

•*  What,  a  gold  viratch?  "  asked  Margaret, 
innocently. 

'»  To  be  sure,  a  gold  watch,"  replied  Lady 
Famleigh  ;  **  what  in  the  world  else  of  gold 
could  a  man  have  thereabouts?  How  dull 
you  are,  Kate,  this^ morning  !*' 

**  I  always  am  dull  at  riddles ;  but  we  all 
know  that  a  man  carries  a  heart  inside  his 
waistcoat ;  and  I  suppose!  that  is  the  article 
that  your  friend  has  of  gold,  as  you  say.  I 
see,  at  all  events,  that  he  is  a  favorite  of  yours, 
godmamma." 

»*  He  is,"  said  Lady  Famleigh,  briefly ; 
"  and  you  will  all  of  you  have  an  opportunity 
of  judging,"  she  continued,  **  whether  he  de- 
serves to  be  so ;  for  your  father  has  very  kindly 
bidden  me  to  bring  him  to  dine  here  the  day 
after  to-morrow.  And  now,  girls,  I  shall 
leave  you  ;  for  of  course  you  want  to  be  alone 
together.     May  I  ask  if  Giles  is  there?  " 

*^  Yes.     But  come  down  with  us  to  the 


stables,  and  mount  there;  I  want  to  ahow 
Birdie  to  Margaret." 

Birdie  was  a  beautiful  black  mare,  nearly 
thorough -bred,  which  had  been  a  present 
from  Lady  Famleigh  to  her  goddaughter ; 
and  of  all  her  treasures  it  was  the  one  which 
Kate  valued  the  most,  and  was  the  most  pcoad 
of.  A  competent  judge  would  have  found  a 
long  list  of  good  points  to  admire  in  Binlie ; 
but  even  the  most  unskilled  eye  could  not  (ail 
to  be  struck  by  the  exceeding  beauty  of  the 
coat,  glossier  than  satin  ;  by  the  fineness  of 
the  skin,  as  evidenced  by  the  great  Teins  in 
the  neck  showing  through  it ;  by  the  dainty 
elegance  of  the  legs  and  pasterns ;  and  above 
all,  by  the  beauty  of  the  small  head,  with  its 
eyes,  as  keen,  Kate  used  to  say, as  a  hawk's, 
and  as  gentle  as  a  dove's. 

Margaret  was  accordingly  much  struck  bj 
Birdie's  beauty,  as  the  groom  walked  h^ 
about  the  stable-yard  for  the  ladies  to  look 
at. 

**  Oh,  what  a  lovely  creature! "  she  ex- 
claimed ;  *  <  I  do  not  wonder  that  yoa  are 
fond  of  riding  on  such  a  horse  as  that.  But 
it  would  be  a  very  different  thing  to  ride  on  any 
one  of  these  great  clumsy-looking  beasts.  I 
can  never  expect  to  have  such  a  horse  as  that 
to  ride !  "  lamented  Margaret,  as  she  veiy  ac- 
curately figured  to  herself  the  charming  pic- 
ture she  would  make,  mounted  in  a  becoming 
amazon  costume  upon  so  showily  beaatifhl  a 
steed. 

^'  You  shall  ride  Birdie,  sister  dear,  and 
welcome,  as  soon  as  you  have  made  some  lit- 
tle progress  under  Mr.  Mat's  tuition ;  bat  I 
think  you  must  begin  with  something  a  little 
steadier  ;  for  my  darling  Birdie,  though  she  is 
as  gentle  as  a  lamb,  is  apt  to  be  a  bttle  livelj, 
the  pretty  creature." 

**  But  I  don't  like  the  look  of  the  something 
steadier,"  pouted  Margaret. 

**  Nevertheless,  it  is  my  advice,  my  dear," 
said  Lady  Famleigh,  **■  that  you  do  not  at- 
tempt to  mount  Birdie  till  Mr.  Mat  is  ready 
to  give  you  a  certificate  of  competency.  Birdie 
is  not  for  every  one's  riding."  , 

**  But  Kate  can  ride  her,"  returned  Main- 
ret,  somewhat  discontentedly. 

*<  Ay !  but  Kate,  let  me  tell  you,"  said 
Lady  Famleigh,  ^*  is  about  the  best  ladj 
rider  in  the  country.  Good-by,  girls.  Yott 
must  give  me  an  early  day  at  Wanstrow,  mj 
dear.    When  shall  it  be  ?  why  not  Wodnes- 
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day  ?  I  am  to  dioe  here  on  Friday,  the  day 
after  to-morrow.  Will  yoa  Bay  Wednesday, 
Kate?  Make  your  father  come,  if  yoa  can. 
If  not,  get  Mr.  Mat  to  come  over  with  you. 
And  come  early." 

'*  I  do  not  think  papa  will  come,"  said 
Kate ;  *'  but  we  shall  be  delighted.  Mr.  Mat 
shall  drive  Margaret  in  the  gig,  and  I  will 
ride." 

"  That's  agreed  then.     Good-by." 

**  Now  shall  I  show  you  the  garden?  "  said 
Kate,  after  the  two  girls  had  watched  Lady 
Farnleigh  as  she  rode  down  toward  the  lodge 
till  she  was  out  of  sight. 

**  No,  not  now,  I  think.  Let  us  go  and 
6nish  unpacking  and  putting  away  my  things. 
I  have  ever  so  many  more  things  to  show  you. 
And  besides,  I  want  you  to  tell  me  all  about 
this  Mr.  Falconer." 

*<  Tl^all  is  soon  told,"  said  Kate;  <*  but 
first  you  tell  me  what  you  think  of  my  god- 
mother ;  is  she  not  a  darling  7  " 
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**  I  hardly  know  whether  I  like  her  or  not," 
said  Margaret.  **  I  feel  somehow  not  safe 
with  her ;  and  I  can't  quite  make  her  out. 
One  thing  was  quite  clear,  that  she  was  not 
well  pleased  with  your  calling. her  a  fairy,  and 
making  fun  of  her  in  that  way.  Tell  me," 
added  she,  musingly,  after  a  pause,  during 
which  Kate  had  been  pondering  whether  it 
would  be  better  to  attempt  making  her  sister 
understand  Lady  Farnleigh  a  little  better  at 
once,  or  to  It-ave  it  to  time  to  do  so, — **  tell 
me  whether  the  six  thousand  pounds  that  you 
are  to  have  from  her — that  is  a  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  francs,  is  it  not  ? — are  settled 
on  you,  or  only  given  you  by  her  will?  " 

*'  I  declare  I  don't  know,"  returned  Kate, 
surprised ;  *<  I  had  never  thought  about  it. 
No  doubt  papa  knovrs  all  about  it.  Why  do 
you  ask?" 

<<  Oh !  only  that  the  one  is  certain,  and  the 
other  uncertain  ;  that  is  all,"  answered  Mar- 
garet. 


Bir/nUMT,  THE    DnOOTEEEB    or  THE  NORTH- 

BBH  Source  or  the  Mississippi. — On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  28th  of  Aagost,  1828,  Beltrami,  an 
ardent  Italian,  with  only  an  Indian  gnide,  and 
boU-brule  voyageur,  by  way  of  the  Bed  Biver 
of  the  north,  boldly  penetrated  to  the  extreme 
northern  soaroes  of  the  Mississippi,  which  he 
designated  as  the  <*  Julian"  soaroes,  in  com- 
pliment to  the  esteemed  Countess  of  Albany.  In 
the  journal  of  his  tour,  he  also  describes  Lao  La 
Biohe,  or  Elk  Lake,  now  poeticallv,  rather  than 
accurately,  designated  Itasca,  and  says,  **  It  is 
here,  in  my  opinion,  we  shall  fix  the  western 
toaroesof  Uie  Mississippi." 

This  discoverer,  so  little  known  to  Americans, 
was  bom  in  Bergamo,  and  in  1807  was  chancel- 
lor in  one  of  the  districts  of  Italy.  In  1812,  he 
went  to  Florence  and  became  one  of  an  interest- 
ing literary  circle  in  that  city,  of  which  the 
Countess  of  Albany  was  a  prominent  member. 

Suspected  of  **  Carbonarism,'*  he  became  an 
exile,  and  visked  France,  Germany,  England, 
the  United  States,  and  Mexico.  Later  in  life,  he 
resided,  for  several  years,  near  Heidelberg,  but 
at  length  returned  to  his  beloved  Italia,  and  died 
at  FUotranto,  in  1855,  aged  seventy-five  years. 

Prominent  in  the  public  library  of  Bergamo, 
there  is  a  finely-executed  painting  representing 
Bdtrami  in  a  canoe,  pushing  towstrd  the  sources 
of  the  Mississippi.  A  letter  just  received  from 
Bergamo,  dated  February  11,  and  addressed  to  a 
gendeman  who  bos  given  great  attention  to  the 
topography  of  the  upper  Mississippi,  and  now  on 
dsty  at  the  headquarters  of  the  army,  states  that 


the  city  of  Bergamo  is  about  to  publish  a  bio- 
graphical notice  of  Beltrami,  with  a  portrait, 
and  that  the  work  will  be  dedicated  to  the  His- 
torical Society  of  Minnesota. 

This  society,  of  the  most  northern  State  in  the 
valley  of  the  Mississippi,  has  become  favorably 
known  in  Europe,  through  the  labors  of  its  mem- 
bers, who  have  given  to  the  world  the  **  Dakota 
Grammar  and  lexicon,"  issued  by  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  and  the  largest  work  on  the 
language  of  the  Aborigines  of  North  America 
ever  published,  and  ali^  by  various  additions  to 
the  topography  and  history  of  the  region  west  of 
LaKe  Superior,  printed  in  its  own  **  Annals," 
and  other  historical  magazines.  N. 

—  Washington  Chronicle, 


Some  years  ago,  whilst  the  late  Mr.  Lockhart 
was  editor  of  the  Qtuirterly  Review,  he  noticed 
at  length  in  its  pages  a  little,  strictly  privately, 
printed  volume,  "  The  Diary  of  a  Dutiful  Son," 
by  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  George  Fonnereau,  a 
charming  volume  of  table-talk.  The  book,  which 
since  then  has  always  been  eagerly  sought  for, 
has  just  been  reprinted  and  published  by  Mr. 
Murray. 


*'  Our  Mutual  Friend  "  is  the  name  by  which 
Mr.  Dickens  introduces  his  new  serial  tale,  the 
first  part  of  which  is  to  appear  on  the  80th  of 
ApriL 
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From  The  Edeotio  Beriew. 
PBOBIiBMS  IN  HUMAN  NATUEE.* 

It  ia  a  yery  oomfortiDg  disocnrery,  perhapa 
more  so  now  than  ever,  to  find  any  one  tak- 
ing a  yirtaoualj  moderate  view  of  human  na- 
ture. We  say  virtuously  moderate,  because 
the  moderation  of  too  many  has  consisted 
rather  in  the  doctrine  that  we  ought  not  to 
expect  men  to  be  very  good  (as  Gibbon  takes 
pains  to  show  ns  in  the  case  of  statesmen) 
than  in  the  acknowledgment  that  most  men 
are  not  very  good.  We  have  here  a  writer  who 
neither  thinks  that  every  one  is  utterly  bad, 
Bor  that,  after  all,  sin  iftonly  a  negative  kind 
of  goodness. 

The  author  of  *'  Problems  in  Human  Na- 
ture "  is  already  known  to  the  reading  pub- 
lic ;  and  we  think  that  those  who  remember 
any  of  her  books  will  be  glad  to  hear  of  an- 
other from  the  same  pen.  They  will  find  the 
same  breadth,  the  same  simplicity,  and  the 
same  quiet  eameetness  in  this  latest  and,  per- 
haps, best. 

The  book  is  written  on  the  principle  that, 
as  we  have  been  told  that  Qod  made  man  in 
his  own  image,  and  have  not  been  told  that 
man  was  ci^tcd  anew  after  the  fall,  it  is 
probable  that  some  trace  of  that  image  may 
still  remain ;  the  more  so  as  we  bave  good 
authority  for  believing  that  even  those  pagan 
nations  who  were  before  Christ  came  had 
some  law  of  God  written  on  their  hearts, 
something  that  excused  or  accused  them,  all 
along ;  to  whom,  as  in  greater  measure  to 
the  Hebrews,  God  sent  wise  men  and  proph- 
ets and  preachers  of  righteousness. 

The  book  is  divided  into  three  parts,  in  the 
form  of  essays.  The  first,  on  <*  The  Source 
of  Vanity,"  is  founded  on  these  two  thoughts : 
that  vanity  of  some  kind  or  other  is  so  uni- 
versal as  to  seem  a  radical  part  of  human 
character  ;  and  that  (in  accordance  with  the 
principle  already  referred  to) ,  therefore,  it  can 
hardly  be  intrinsically  wrong.  Careful  obser- 
vations have  led  the  author  to  believe  that  van- 
ity may  be  traced  to  a  desire  to  **  take  effect " 
on  others ;  and  that  most  human  thoughts  and 
words  and  actions  have  this  end .  This  may  re- 
mind some  of  Uobbes^s  love-of- power  theory  ; 
but  it  IB  really  as  different  from,  and  as  su- 
perior to,  it  as  the  general  tone  of  our  phi- 
losophy differs  from,  and  is  superior  to,  that 

*«  Problems  in  Ilamaii  Nature."  By  the  aa- 
thor  of  "Morning  Clovds,"  "The  Aftemooa  of 
life,"  «  The  RonuuMse  of  a  DnU  life^"  eU.  Long- 
1863. 


of  the  seventeenth  century.  We  have  bene 
thetmthwhichHobbes turned intoalie.  Our 
author  sees  that  the  passive  side  of  this  '*  de- 
sire to  take  effect "  balances  the  active ;  that 
'*  there  is  in  human  nature  an  almost  equals 
ly  strong  delight  ii^  being  impressed."  We 
agree  with  the  author  that  the  latter  is  of- 
ten a  higher  delight  than  the  fonner — chiefly 
so,  we  think,  to  the  loftier  class  of  minds. 
The  highest  delight  of  all  is  found  in  the 
combination  of  the  active  and  passive  impres- 
sion. What  words  move  us  like  those  wbieh 
the  speaker  is  saying  to'himsdf,  while  hb 
seems,  perhaps,  to  say  them  only  to  na  7  Aad 
the  songs  which  stir  the  depths  of  our  pMnoD 
are  those  which  the  poet  first  sang  to  Yam- 
self,  and  then  let  the  world  in  to  bear. 
Words,  however  fine,  uttered  from  "  bappy 
seats  above  the  thunder, *'  and  exoitiog  no 
emotion  in  the  speaker  *s  heart,  &31Aemd  oo 
our  ears.  And,  as  the  author  obBerrw,a 
discovered  attempt  upon  our  fiwH^gs  al- 
ways rouses  indignation.  We  feel  oureelvct 
vnronged,  deprived  by  another's  vanity  or 
coldness  of  a  great  delight ;  and,  as  we  must 
have  excitement,  we  obtain  it  from  the  blaiiiB 
we  bestow .  The  speaker  has  indeed  produced 
an  eflect  on  us,  but  not  of  the  sort  fae  inteoded. 
How  willingly  we  yield  ourselves  to  lie  moved 
by  one  who  is  himself  moved,  who  haslbr- 
gotten  himself  in  his  subject,  and  so  can  make 
us  forget  ourselves  too.  <*  Seeking  notjous 
but  you,*'  not  your  excited  feding|i,  your  ••- 
tonisbed  admiration ;  not  that  we  ahoold 
give  so  much  as  that  you  should  receive; 
this  is  the  secret  of  power.  When  we  allow 
our  love  of  taking  effect  to  overstep  onr  troth- 
fulness  and  respect  for  others,  the  natonl 
desire  is  fast  merging  into  vanity,  property 
so-called,  into  self-exhibition ;  and  the  bro- 
ken law,  as  always,  becomes  its  own  avenger. 
Here,  as  everywhere,  self-seeking  is  ■elf-lot- 
ing. 

Such  a  view  of  human  nature  as  thb  has  a 
twofold  excellence  :  it  agrees  with  Iket  and 
reason,  and  it  is  practically  naefoL  Bow 
much  better  it  would  be  if,  instead  of  teaeh- 
ing  that  everything  human  is  bad  in  itaalf» 
and  that  to  be  good  one  must  get  as  iar  away 
as  possible  from  nature  and  humanity,  we 
would  believe  and  teach  that  only  God  eaa 
create,  and  that  what  he  has  created  moat  be 
good  if  we  will  let  it ;  if  we  would  baUeie 
that  here,  too,  v)e  can  only  conquer  Nature  iff 
obeying  her.    We  cannot  dry  op  the  i 
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river  of  human  paasion  ;  and  if  we  coald,  we 
should  be  worse  off  than  ever  :  not  more  like 
God,  but  only  lees  like  man  ;  but  we  can,  by 
God's  grace,  turn  the  waters  back  into  their 
true  channel. 

The  coolness  of  the  affection  grown-np  re> 
lations  often  feel  for  one  another  is  here  ex- 
plained much  more  reasonably,  and  in  a  way 
much  less  dishonorable  to  human  nature 
than  the  base  motive  by  which  it  is  usually 
•ooounted  for.  Members  of  the  same  family 
are  cast  too  much  in  the  same  mould  to  5u^ce 
each  other.  Positive  electricity  seeks  to  com- 
bine itself  with  negative.  We  do  not  want 
oar  friends  to  be  merely  modified  repetitions 
of  ourselves,  though  most  friendships  have  a 
broad  common  basis.  The  strongest  races 
ftre  those  which  receive  the  greatest  infusion 
of  new  blood ;  and  mind  obeys,  in  this  in- 
stance, the  same  law  as  matter.  Brothers 
snd  sisters  are  all  in  all  to  each  other  for  the 
tnt  few  years  of  their  lives ;  but  they  forget 
that  their  capacity  for  love  grows  with  the 
|;^wth  of  their  other  powers,  and  sometimes 
expect  the  same  share  of  the  same  kind  of 
lo?e  at  thirty  years  old  as  was  given  at  ten  ; 
forgetting  that  **  natural  affection  "  does  not 
Imply  friendship.  When  relations  are  also 
fidends,  their  elder  love  is  deeper  and  steadier 
than  the  unreasoning  love  of  their  childhood. 
But  when  brothers  or  sisters  are  aggrieved 
that  any  one  else  should  be  preferred  to  them, 
and  put  the  chance  tie  of  blood  (strong  and 
saored  as  that  tie  is)  before  the  bond  of  mu- 
tual fitness  and  love,  independent  of  habit, 
endless  jealousies  are  kindled.  Jealousy  is 
said  to  prove  love  ;  it  may  do  so ;  it  certainly 
weakens  it,  and  as  certainly  shows  its  want- 
ingness  in  love's  strongest  pillar, — trust.  If 
we  loved  a  little  more,  we  should  not  be  jeal- 
ous. Indeed,  jealousy  is  only  a  polite  word 
for  the  most  subtle  selfishness.  If  we  believe 
our  friends  are  as  good  as  we  say,  how  dare 
we  wish  to  keep  all  their  love  for  ourselves  ? 
Is  it  that  we  fear  they  are,  after  all,  not  lov- 
ing enough  to  love  many  people?  And  if 
love  is  the  ftrtue  of  virtues,  how  can  true 
love  show  itself  by  seeking  to  circumscribe 
our  friends'  exercise  of  it  ?  Do  we  grudge 
them  their  lovingnees  7  Or  can  we  venture 
to  deprive  others  of  some  share  of  the  love 
which  blesses  ns  ? 

The  second  essay  (on  *<  The  Decline  of  Sen- 
timent") takes  a  still  wider  range.  Enu- 
merating the  many  causes    which  unite  to 


make  this  the  least  romantic  of  all  ages,** 
hardly  excepting  the  dreary  Georgian  period, 
which,  with  all  its  unsublimity,  had  senti- 
ment enough , true  or  false, — the  author  touob- 
es  on  education,  and  justly  laments  that  the 
present  system  cultivates  the  head  so  much 
more  carefully  than  the  heart.  Indeed,  judg- 
ing from  the  means  employed,  and  very  es- 
pecially from  the  manner  of  their  employ- 
ment, one  could  almost  imagine  that  the 
express  end  of  education  was  to  do  away  witii 
the  feelings  as  much  as  possible.  We  shorten 
our  children's  infancy  by  every  method  in  our 
power.  There  is  no  room  for  the  development 
of  original  character ;  we  put  our  own  upon 
them,  and  ruthlessly  expect  them  to  act  np 
to  a  standard  of  perfection  which  they  nei- 
ther can  nor  ought  to  comprehend.  Entirely 
reversing  the  favorite  maxim  of  great  physi- 
cians, that  artificial  means  should  be  only 
aids  to  nature^  we  carefully  thwart  nature  i^ 
every  turn.  Like  many  others  of  our  insti- 
tutions, our  education  is  rather  negative  than 
positive.  And  we  are  in  great  danger  of 
thinking  that  he  who  knows  a  great  many 
things  is  well  educated  ;  whereas,  unless  the 
mind  itself  be  greater  than  its  Vnowledge,  it 
had  better  have  known  less.  We  often  meet 
with  people  who  know  plenty  of  facts,  but  do 
not  seem  to  know  (how  far  higher  a  knowl- 
edge!) what  to  do  with  them,  and  flounder 
helplessly  in  the  harness  they  have  not  proved. 
The  chief  end  of  education  is  to  teach  peof^ 
how  to  learn,  and  how  to  use  what  thej  may 
learn.  It  is  a  *'  drawing  out  "  of  undevel- 
oped powers.  As  the  gymnast  does  not  give 
his  pupils  more  limbs  and  muscles,  but  only 
teaches  them  to  use  to  the  best  advantage 
those  they  already  possess,  so  the  mental  in- 
structor only  exercises  and  improves  already 
existing  powers.  But  we  will  not  trust  na- 
ture ;  we  pull  our  buds  open  too  soon,  and 
drag  them  out  into  the  full  daylight,  while 
they  still  need  twilight.  We  fill  the  tender 
little  minds  with  hard,  grown-up  ideas,  till 
there  is  very  little  room  left  for  the  original 
self.  We  are  properly  shocked  to  hear  how 
the  Red  Indians  strap  their  babies'  heads  be- 
tween two  boards  to  give  them  a  fashionable 
shape;  but  we  think  nothing  of  cramping 
the  impressible  minds  of  our  babies  in  our 
stiff,  neatly-defhied  opinions,  which  we  held 
because  most  people  hold  them  too.  And  we 
are  so  hasty  that,  before  the  little  wondering 
eyes  can  see  anjrthing  dearly  for  tbemselvss, 
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we  show  them,  through  oar  speotacles,  as 
many  things  in  heaven  and  earth  as  we  see 
ourselves,  with  the  plain  intimation  that 
there  is  nothing  else  worth  looking  at,  and 
DO  other  way  of  looking.  We  expose  the 
weak  points  of  everything,  lest  oar  children 
should  *'  expect  too  much  from  the  world ;  " 
we  check  vehemence  of  every  kind,  lest  they 
should  ever  ho  carried  away  by  their  feelings ; 
we  dread  <'  fancifulness,"  and,  above  all,  the 
least  approach  to  superstition  (which  we  have 
learnt  to  confound  with  reverence),  &r  more 
than  cold-faeartedness  and  successful  selfish- 
ness. We  force  the  intellect  and  starve  the 
emotions.  In  confirmation  of  this,  we  need 
only  appeal  to  ordinary  conversation.  Who 
daros  to  show  enthusiasm  in  any  cause?  or, 
rather,  who  really  cares  enough  about  any- 
thing to  feel  it?  The  miserable  remarks 
with  which  people  try  to  praise  or  blame 
must  occur  to  every  one's  memory.  Which 
of  us,  who  has  been  deeply  moved  by  music, 
or  poetry,  or  painting,. has  not  vrinced  under 
easy  commendations  of  what  we  loved  far  too 
well  for  praise?  But  people  may  be  found 
who  would  patronize  Shakspeaie,  and  think 
him  their  debtor, — and  what  wonder,  when 
their  education  has,  from  first  to  last,  fos- 
tered irreverence  and  shaUowness  of  thought 
and  feeling  ? 

We  are  soon  disenchanted  now ;  even  the 
children  are  too  well  instructed  to  think  any- 
thing mysterious.  It  is  painful  to  see  the 
old  look, — the  look  of  premature  enlighten- 
ment on  so  many  little  faces.  Few  children 
are  childlike  now.  They  have  no  time  for 
day-dreams ;  and  if  they  had,  every  knowable 
mystery  was  explained,  and  made  look  insig- 
nificant enough,  and  all  the  sweet  fruits  of 
wonder  nipped  in  The  bud. 

And  with  all  our  dread  of  superstition,  and 
love  of  that  very  unpractical  thing,  *'  practi- 
calness,'' we  have  no  dread  whatever  of  ex- 
citement ;  we  have  even  a  new  word,  or  an 
old  word  in  a  new  sense,  which  from  a  noun 
becomes  an  adjective,  to  describe  startling 
things  withal ;  and  *'  sensation  "  novels  and 
plays  and  sermons  interest  the  enlightened 
generation,  which  will  not  believe  (if  it  can 
help  it)  what  it  cannot  understand.  We 
have  religion  made  funny,  and  knowledge 
made  easy  and  everything  made  quite  compre- 
hensible. Our  zeal  against  ignorance  would 
be  praiseworthy,  if  we  did  not  know  the  wise 
igDOfanoe  from  the  foolish,  for  there  is  doubt- 


less also  a  time  to  be  ignorant.  They  who 
have  never  been  ignorant  can  only  be  wise  at 
second-hand  ;  and  a  little  wisdom  that  (me 
earns  one's  self  is  better  than  a  great  deal 
merely  borrowed. 

It  is  possible  to  be  superstitiously  afraid  of 
superstition.  Our  love  of  excitement  and 
carelessness,  whether  it  be  a  wholesome  ex- 
citement or  not,  weakens  the  whole  mind, 
keeping  it  constantly  on  the  strain,  and  dead- 
ening its  sense  of  enjoyment  by  nnnatarally 
stimulating  it.  As  our  author  well  says: 
**  Too  much  excitement  in  play  is  nearly  as 
injurious  as  too  much  toil  in  study.  Toa 
may  laugh  at  the  suggestion;  but,  believe 
me,  had  the  little  girl  been  aUowed  to  attadi 
herself  to  the  ugliest  wooden  shape  ever  hagged 
in  your  childhood,  had  you  not  rained  her 
constancy  by  such  a  succession  of  gay  rivalfl, 
you  would  be  better  loved  by  her  yourself  in 
after-years.  While  yea  plied  those  little 
hands  with  new  playthings,  yon  were  doing 
all  you  could  to  paralyze  the  sentiment  of 
wonder, — the  source  of  keenest  pleasure,  and 
the  inseparable  associate  of  g^nios ;  for  the 
young,  who  have  not  enough  rest  from  new 
impressions,  cannot  enjoy  that  quietnees  of 
mind,  which  is  as  necessary  to  the  intellect  aa 
sleep  is  to  the  body,  and  are  never  so  long  at 
a  pause  as  to  be  able  to  feel  with  vivacity  the 
delightful  thrill  of  surprise."— Pp.  51-2. 

It  is  too  true  that  the  sense  of  wonder  Ian* 
guishes,  and  with  it  reverence.  We  are  all 
excellent  critics,  but,  unfortunately,  not  fn 
the  native  sense  of  the  word, — not  good  dia- 
cemers,  only  keen  blamers  and  ingenioua 
dissectors.  We  have  well-nigh  lost  the  trick 
of  praising ;  wo  *'  admire  "  sometimeB ;  hot 
modem  **  admiration  "  is  by  no  means  the  sen- 
timent which  the  ancients  understood  by  the 
expression.  We  never  for  a  moment  forget 
the  flaws  in  our  diamonds,  and  we  are  oarefal 
to  point  them  out  to  prove  our  acuteness.  We 
are  very  much  afraid  of  praising  too  highly. 
We  are  content  to  like  people  and  things ;  and 
when  we  do  now  and  then  see  some  illostrioiia 
result  of  love,  we  are  puzzled»by  it,  and  ao- 
oount  for  it  by  any  reason  but  the  simple  one 
of  love.  We  are  so  anxious  not  to  believe  too 
much  (especially  if  it  is  beautifal)  that  we 
explain  away  with  infinite  pains  any  n^'^wial 
excellence  in  either  the  living  or  the  dead. 
It  is  miserable  to  see  the  shifts  vre  pat  oai^ 
selves  to,  to  explain  the  generous  deeda  we 
read  of;  we  say  it  was  poUoy,  or  fear,  or  lofo 
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of  admiration ;  but  we  find  no  diffiealty  at  all 
In  reoeiving  verbatim  any  tale  of  wickednees, 
however  nnacooantable.  We  carry  this  into 
private  life,  and  are  very  carefal  not  to  love 
beyond  measure.  The  way  in  which 'some 
people  talk  of  their  friends  is  enough  to  drive 
an  enthusiastic  young  spirit  to  despair.  '*  I 
used  to  like  '*  is  a  too  common  speech. 

But  these  remarks  were  only  made  for  the 
aake  of  the  following  quotation  on  the  si;^ 

**  Havine  felt  the  discrepancy  of  human 
desire,  and  the  fullest  attainment  of  what  is 
hoped  for,  we  are  ready  to  smile  assent  when 
Emerson  likens  all  human  ambition  to  the 
kitten*B  pursuit  of  its  own  tail ;  it  is  our  own 
notion  or  things,  and  not  that  which  they 
really  are,  that  we  pant  after  so  eagerlv. 
*  The  dust  of  the  earth  *  we  stamp  with  the 
impression  of  our  own  wishes  before  we  make 
it  an  idol ;  and  now  and  then  the  disquieting 
thought  flashes  through  the  mind,  that  a// we 
•eek  Tor  jiere  so  ardently  is  but  as  a  tip  of  the 
kitten *s  tail,— the  extreme  point  of  our  own 
imaginations ;  apart  from  imagination  worth- 
leas,  or  nowhere  existing  in  reality.  *  Then 
comes  the  check,  the  change,  the  fall,'  and 
from  these  the  unspeakable  ennui  and  life- 
weariness  that  is  so  deplorably  common  ;  for 
it  it  in  a  decisiveness  of  feeling^  even  more  than 
in  a  determinate  line  of  action,  that  the  heart 
finds  the  best  earthly  element  of  peace,  and 
cmellj  docs  it  sufier  if  shaken  even  for  an 
hour  in  its  allegiance  to  the  old  objects  of  af- 
fisction.  But  we  are  so  shaken,  we  know  now 
that  we  are  liable  with  fantastic  admiration 
to  overrate  the  merit  of  our  dearest  friend. 
Alas !  some  of  us  mav  know  it  from  our  own 
bitter  experience  ;  ana  looking  at  another  per- 
son with  a  bundle  of  letters,  hoarded  as  the 
amt  precious  treasure,  our  ghastly  trick  of 
diseecting  joy  at  once  brings  to  mind  some 
cold  maxim  with  regard  to  the  short-lived 
ndneof  those  relics.  Involuntarily  we  think 
how  commonplace  and  dull  those  letters  would 
■eem  to  anv  but  a  friend  under  the  spell  of 
lore !  *  What  is  thy  beloved,*  we  might  be 
tempted  to  say,  *  more  than  any  other  be- 
loved?' wljoee  letters  have  been  erasped  with 
eager  longing,  read  and  re-read,  wetted,  it 
may  be,  with  tears  of  joy  or  grief— and  then? 
hud  by,  not  read,  not  so  much  loved,  and  on 
■ome  grim  day,  when  relentless  reason  held  a 
■enion  on  such  prisoners,  coldly  eved,  looked 
^  with  a  bitter  pain  from  an  enlarged  wis- 
dom, and  tossed  into  the  stifling  fire  with  all 
the  precipitance  of  self-oon tempt.  *■  What  is 
thy  oeloved  ? '  Ours  were  inconceivably  lov- 
9M»  till  we  left  off  loving.*'— Pp.  64-5. 

We  do  not  think  that  the  <*  Decline  of  Sen- 
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timent "  in  average  minds  (for  love  is  not 
dead  and  out  of  the  world,  though  few  love 
illustriously)  is  much,  if  at  all,  to  be  wondered 
at,  if  we  consider  that  the  long-protracted  ex- 
citement which  began  with  the  War  of  Inde- 
pendence, and  continued,  with  little  abate- 
ment till  the  18th  of  June,  1815,  and  was 
soon  agfdn  reawakened  by  a  series  of  discov- 
eries and  inventions  that  has  no  parallel  since 
the  fifteenth  century  and  hardly  then. 

The  terrible  and  perilous  exhaustion  which 
followed  the  Peace  of  Paris  gave  place  to  a 
restless  energy,  a  quickening  of  the  wheels 
of  life,  such  as  had  not  been  since  the  world 
began.  Steam  and  electricity  are  fit  emblems 
of  their  own  effects  on  the  whole  tenor  of  life. 
For  once  the  sensation  unmistakably  resembles 
the  cause.  **  Killing  time  "  will  soon  be  an 
obsolete  expression.  The  wear  and  tear  of 
life  now — the  efforts  we  must  make,  so  strong 
is  the  stream  we  are  sailing  down,  to  overtake 
time,  are  so  absorbing  that  all  the  strength 
which  formerly  enriched  the  emotional  and 
contemplative  side  of  human  nature  is  needed 
for  that;  and  even  supposing  (which  does 
not  seem  the  fact)  that  the  emotions  and  the 
intellect  have  preserved  a  constant  relation  to 
each  other,  there  would  be  no  chance  of  equal 
manifestations  of  sentiment.  It  is  only  those 
of  larger  and  wider  natures  than  ordinary 
that  can  now  afford  so  to  spend  their  energies. 

But  though  our  author  deeply  feels  the 
over-hurry  of  life,  and  the  exhanstin;;  demand 
on  every  part  of  our  nature,  speaking  thus 
of  it :  *»  I  sometimes  fancy  that  the  rush  from 
the  provinces  to  London  causes  so  much  stim- 
ulus to  imagination  and  feeling  that  both 
succumb,  unequal  to  the  demand  made  upon 
both.  London,  with  its  almost  miraculous 
activities,  is  enough  to  overwork  the  most 
vivid  feelings.  Would  yon  pity?  The  heart 
faints  under  the  load  of  misery — misery  both 
manifest  and  obscure — in  the  near  neighbor- 
hood of  its  luxurious  home.  Would  you  ad- 
mire 7  What  ever-growing  astonishments  of 
man's  achieving  are  here  continually  surpass- 
ing all  that  was  previously  known," — Though 
she  feels  and  speaks  thus,  she  is  no  foolish 
calumniator  of  our  *<  wondrous  mother-age." 
She  looks  back,  indeed,  with  a  tenderness  not 
unmingled  with  regret,  on  the  childhood  of 
man  ;  but  there  is  not  a  trace  of  that  narrow- 
ness which  hates  new  things  because  they  are 
new,  there  is  not  a  single  unfair  sentence  in 
the  book — no  sligbt  praise  ;  for  how  few  of 
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we  show  them,  throagh  oar  spectacles,  as 
xnanj  things  in  heaven  and  earth  as  we  see 
ourselves,  with  the  plain  intimation  that 
there  is  nothing  else  worth  looking  at,  and 
no  other  way  of  looking.  We  expose  the 
weak  points  of  everything,  lest  our  children 
should  **  expect  too  much  from  the  world ;  " 
we  check  vehemence  of  every  kind,  lest  they 
should  ever  ho  carried  away  by  their  feelings ; 
we  dread  *'  fancifulness,"  and,  above  all,  the 
least  approach  to  superstition  (which  we  have 
learnt  to  confound  with  reverence),  &r  more 
than  cold-heartedness  and  successful  selfish- 
ness. We  force  the  intellect  and  starve  the 
emotions.  In  confirmation  of  this,  we  need 
only  appeal  to  ordinary  conversation.  Who 
dares  to  show  enthusiasm  in  any  cause?  or, 
rather,  who  really  cares  enough  about  any- 
thing to  feel  it?  The  miserable  remarks 
vnth  which  people  try  to  praise  or  blame 
must  occur  to  every  one's  memory.  Which 
of  us,  who  has  been  deeply  moved  by  music, 
or  poetry,  or  pain  ting,,  has  not  winced  under 
easy  commendations  of  what  we  loved  far  too 
well  for  praise?  But  people  may  be  found 
who  would  patronize  Shakspeare,  and  think 
him  their  debtor, — and  what  wonder,  when 
their  education  has,  from  first  to  last,  fos- 
tered irreverence  and  shallowness  of  thought 
and  feeling  ? 

We  are  soon  disenchanted  now ;  even  the 
children  are  too  well  instructed  to  think  any- 
thing mysterious.  It  is  painful  to  see  the 
old  look, — the  look  of  premature  enlighten- 
ment on  so  many  little  faces.  Few  children 
are  childlike  now.  They  have  no  time  for 
day-dreams ;  and  if  they  had,  every  knowable 
mystery  was  explained,  and  made  look  insig- 
nificant enough,  and  all  the  sweet  fruits  of 
wonder  nipped  in  The  bud. 

And  with  all  our  dread  of  superstition,  and 
love  of  that  very  unpractical  thing, ''  practi- 
calness," we  have  no  dread  whatever  of  ex- 
citement ;  we  have  even  a  new  word,  or  an 
old  word  in  a  now  sense,  which  from  a  noun 
becomes  an  adjective,  to  describe  startling 
things  withal ;  and  *'  sensation  "  novels  and 
plays  and  sermons  interest  the  enlightened 
generation,  which  will  not  believe  (if  it  can 
help  it)  what  it  cannot  understand.  We 
have  religion  made  funny,  and  knowledge 
made  easy  and  everything  made  quite  compre- 
hensible. Our  zeal  against  ignorance  would 
be  praiseworthy,  if  we  did  not  know  the  wise 
igoofanoe  from  the  foolish,  for  there  is  doubt- 


less also  a  time  to  be  ignorant.  They  who 
have  never  been  ignorant  can  only  be  wise  al 
second-hand ;  and  a  little  wisdom  that  one 
earns  one's  self  is  better  than  a  great  deal 
merely  borrowed. 

It  is  possible  to  be  superstitiously  afruid  of 
superstition.  Our  love  of  excitement  and 
carelessness,  whether  it  be  a  wholesome  ex- 
citement or  not,  weakens  the  whole  mind, 
keeping  it  constantly  on  the  strain,  and  dead- 
ening its  sense  of  enjoyment  by  unnaturally 
stimulating  it.  As  our  author  well  says: 
*'Too  much  excitement  in  play  is  nearly  as 
injurious  as  too  much  toil  in  study.  Toa 
may  laugh  at  the  suggestion ;  but,  believe 
me,  had  the  little  girl  been  allowed  to  attach 
herself  to  the  ugliest  wooden  shape  ever  hogged 
in  your  childhood,  had  you  not  mined  her 
constancy  by  such  a  succession  of  gay  rivalfl, 
you  would  be  better  loved  by  her  yourself  in 
after-years.  While  you  plied  those  little 
hands  with  new  playthings,  you  were  doing 
all  you  could  to  paralyze  the  sentiment  of 
wonder, — the  source  of  keenest  pleasure,  and 
the  inseparable  associate  of  g^ius ;  for  the 
young,  who  have  not  enough  rest  from  new 
impressions,  cannot  enjoy  that  quietnen  of 
mind,  which  is  as  necessary  to  the  intellect  ai 
sleep  is  to  the  body,  and  are  never  eo  long  at 
a  pause  as  to  be  able  to  feel  with  vivadty  the 
delightful  thrill  of  surprise."— Pp.  51-2. 

It  is  too  true  that  the  sense  of  vronder  Ian* 
guishes,  and  with  it  reverence.  We  are  aD 
excellent  critics,  but,  unfortunately,  not  in 
the  native  sense  of  the  word, — ^not  good  die- 
cemers,  only  keen  blamers  and  ingenious 
dissectors.  We  have  well-nigh  lost  the  trick 
of  praising ;  we  **  admire  "  someUmee :  bul 
modern  "  admiration  "  is  by  no  means  the  sen- 
timent which  the  ancients  understood  by  the 
expression.  We  never  for  a  moment  forget 
the  flaws  in  our  diamonds,  and  we  are  oareftil 
to  point  them  out  to  prove  our  acuteness.  We 
are  very  much  afraid  of  praisine  too  highly. 
We  are  content  to  like  people  and  things ;  and 
when  we  do  now  and  then  see  some  illustrious 
result  of  love,  we  are  puzzled»by  it,  and  ao- 
count  for  it  by  any  reason  but  the  simple  ous 
of  love.  We  are  so  anxious  not  to  belkve  too 
much  (especially  if  it  is  beautiiul)  that  we 
explain  away  with  infinite  pains  any  n*»^fnal 
excellence  in  either  the  living  or  the  dead. 
It  is  miserable  to  see  the  shifts  we  put  oui^ 
selves  to,  to  explain  the  generous  deeds  Hi 
read  of;  we  say  it  was  poUoy,  or  fear,  or  loife 
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of  admiration ;  but  we  find  no  diffieulty  at  all 
In  reoeiving  verbatim  any  tale  of  wickcdncm, 
however  nnaooonntable.  We  carry  this  into 
private  life,  and  are  very  careful  not  to  love 
beyond  measure.  The  way  in  which 'some 
people  talk  of  their  friends  is  enough  to  drive 
an  enthusiastic  young  spirit  to  despair.  **  I 
used  to  like  '*  is  a  too  common  speech. 

But  these  remarks  were  only  made  for  the 
aake  of  the  following  quotation  on  the  si;^ 
jeot:-^ 

<(  Havine  felt  the  discrepancy  of  human 
desire,  and  the  fullest  attainment  of  what  is 
hoped  for,  we  are  ready  to  smile  assent  when 
Emerson  likens  all  human  ambition  to  the 
kitten *s  pursuit  of  its  own  tail ;  it  is  our  own 
notion  or  things,  and  not  that  which  they 
really  are,  that  wo  pant  after  so  eagerlv. 
*  Tbe  dust  of  the  earth  '  we  stamp  with  the 
impression  of  our  own  wishes  before  we  make 
it  an  idol ;  and  now  and  then  the  disquieting 
thought  flashes  through  the  mind,  that  <z7/we 
seek  Tor.here  so  ardently  is  but  as  a  tip  of  the 
kitten *s  tail, — the  extreme  point  of  our  own 
imaginations ;  apart  from  imagination  worth- 
kw,  or  nowhere  ezistine  in  reality.  *  Then 
comes  the  check,  tbe  change,  the  fall,*  and 
from  these  the  unspeakable  ennui  and  life- 
weariness  that  is  so  deplorably  common  ;  for 
it  la  in  a  decisiveness  of  feeling,  even  more  than 
in  a  determinate  line  of  action,  that  the  heart 
finds  the  best  earthly  element  of  peace,  and 
cmellj  docs  it  sufier  if  shaken  even  for  an 
hour  m  its  allegiance  to  the  old  objects  of  af- 
fisction.  Bn t  we  are  so  shaken ,  we  know  now 
that  we  are  liable  with  fantastic  admiration 
to  overrate  the  merit  of  our  dearest  friend. 
Alas !  some  of  us  mav  know  it  from  our  own 
hitter  experience ;  and  looking  at  another  per- 
son with  a  bundle  of  letters,  hoarded  as  tlie 
amt  precious  treasure,  our  ghastly  trick  of 
dmecting  joy  at  once  brings  to  mind  some 
cokl  maxim  with  regard  to  the  short-lived 
ndae  of  those  relics.  Involuntarily  we  think 
how  commonplace  and  dull  those  letters  would 
■eem  to  anv  but  a  friend  under  the  spll  of 
love!  *  What  is  thy  beloved,*  we  might  be 
tempted  to  say,  '  more  than  any  other  be- 
loved?' wljose  letters  have  been  erasped  with 
eager  longing,  read  and  re-read,  wetted,  it 
om^  be,  with  tears  of  joy  or  grief— and  then? 
by,  not  read,  not  so  much  loved,  timl  on 
I  grim  day,  when  relentless  rvtLLon  tield  a 
on  on  such  prisoners,  coldly  eved,  looked 
^  with  a  bitter  pain  from  an  enlarged  wis- 
dom, and  tossed  into  the  stifling  flre  with  all 
the  precipitance  of  self-oontempt.  <  What  is 
thy  beloved  ? '  Ours  were  inconceivably  lov- 
•IJc  till  we  left  off  loving.  **~Pp.  64-5. 

We  do  not  think  that  the  <*  Decline  of  Sen- 
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timent "  in  average  minds  (for  love  is  not 
dead  and  out  of  the  world,  though  few  love 
illustriously)  is  much,  if  at  all,  to  be  wondered 
at,  if  we  consider  that  the  long-protracted  ex- 
citement which  began  with  the  War  of  Inde- 
pendence, and  continued,  with  little  abate- 
ment till  the  18th  of  June,  1815,  and  was 
soon  agfdn  reawakened  by  a  scries  of  discov- 
eries and  inventions  that  has  no  parallel  since 
the  fifteenth  century  and  hardly  then. 

The  terrible  and  perilous  exhaustion  which 
followed  the  Peace  of  Paris  gave  place  to  a 
restless  energy,  a  quickening  of  the  wheels 
of  life,  such  as  had  not  been  since  the  world 
began.  Steam  and  electricity  are  fit  emblems 
of  their  own  effects  on  the  whole  tenor  of  life. 
For  once  the  sensation  unmistakably  resembles 
the  cause.  *'  Killing  time  **  will  soon  be  an 
obsolete  expression.  The  wear  and  tear  of 
life  now — the  efforts  we  must  make,  so  strong 
is  the  stream  we  are  sailing  down,  to  overtake 
time,  are  so  absorbing  that  all  the  strength 
which  formerly  enriched  the  emotional  and 
contemplative  side  of  human  nature  is  needed 
for  that;  and  even  supposing  (which  doee 
not  seem  the  fact)  that  the  emotions  and  the 
intellect  have  preserved  a  constant  relation  to 
each  other,  there  would  be  no  chance  of  equal 
manifestations  of  sentiment.  It  is  only  those 
of  larger  and  wider  natures  than  ordinary 
that  can  now  afford  so  to  spend  their  energies. 

But  though  our  author  deeply  feels  the 
over-hurry  of  life,  and  the  exlmuHtin;;  df  mnnd 
on  every  part  of  our  nature,  speaking  thus 
of  it :  **  I  sometimes  fancy  that  the  rush  from 
the  provinces  to  London  causes  so  much  stim- 
ulus to  imagination  and  feeling  that  both 
succumb,  unequal  to  the  demand  made  upon 
both.  London,  with  its  almost  miraculous 
activities,  is  enough  to  overwork  the  most 
vivid  feelings.  Would  you  pity?  The  heart 
faints  under  the  load  of  misery — misery  both 
manifest  and  obscure — in  the  near  neighbor- 
hood of  its  luxurious  home.  Would  you  ad- 
mire ?  What  ever-growing  astonishments  of 
man's  achieving  are  here  continually  surpasa- 
ing  all  that  was  previously  known,** — Though 
she  feels  and  speaks  thus,  she  is  no  foolish 
calumniator  of  our  *<  wondrous  mother-age." 
She  looks  back,  indeed,  with  a  tenderness  not 
unmingled  with  regret,  on  the  childhood  of 
man  ;  but  there  is  not  a  trace  of  that  narrow- 
ness which  hates  new  things  because  they  are 
new,  there  is  not  a  single  unfair  sentence  in 
the  book — ^no  slight  praise  ;  for  how  few  of 
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110  caR  be  very  earnest  and  yet  quite  just. 
But  we  do  think  that  she  hardly  appreciates 
our  own  times  as  they  descrre.  Will  not 
this  century  show  nobly  in  the  eyes  of  future 
generations,  if  this  frame  of  things  last  long 
enough ,  as,  in  spite  of  prophetical  calcula- 
tions, seems  not  unlikely  ?  Surely,  all  men 
should  love  their  own  age  best,  as  the  time 
in  which  they  are  called  to  do  God*8  will ;  and 
we,  especially,  on  whom  the  days  of  awaken- 
ing and  refreshing  are  come.  We  have  lost 
ease,  it  is  true,  and  ^e  do  not  yet  quite  know 
what  to  do  with  the  manifold  new  and  in- 
oroased  forces  we  have,  by  Qod's  grace,  made 
ours ;  but  doubtless  our  restlessness,  greater, 
probably,  than  any  of  any  other  age,  will  load 
at  last  to  a  better  rest  than  the  rest  of  igno- 
rance and  soul  slothfulness  we  had  before, — a 
better  rest  if  not  for  ourselves,  at  least  for 
those  who  will  come  after  us.  It  is  harder 
to  live  (comfortably)  now  than  it  was  in  the 
last  century  ;  but  who  would  go  back  to  that 
time?  And  even  the  noblest  of  past  ages 
would,  if  we  could  try  them  for  ourselves, 
seem  quite  as  faulty  as  ours  seem  to  us  now. 
There  is  a  natural  tendency  to  lament  former 
times ;  it  may  be  a  beautiful  and  reverent 
feeling,  which  makes  us  love  the  present  all 
the  better  for  loving  the  past  so  well ;  or  it 
may  be  only  a  fair-seeming  treachery  to  the 
age,  which,  like  uur  native  country ,  we  ought 
to  love  best,  whether  we  do  or  no.  It  is  possi- 
ble to  inquire  **  Why  the  old  times  were  better 
than  the  new  ?  *'  till  we  miss  the  good  in  both. 
Our  author,  in  tracing  the  **  Decline  of 
Sentiment "  through  all  the  passions,  makes 
one  signal  exception,  remarking  thereon  so 
wisely  that  we  should  like  to  quote  the  pas- 
sage  entire,  but  for  its  length.  The  exception 
is,  of  course,  the  benevolence  which  springs 
from  pity.  This  has  so  strengthened  of  late 
that  it  sometimes  threatens  to  absorb  the 
whole  nature,  and  so  to  end  by  overreaching 
itself;  for  we  were  made  no  more  to  be  the 
creatures  of  one  passion  than  of  one  idea.  But 
it  is  upon  another  aspect  of  this  question  that 
our  author  seems  to  us  so  peculiarly  admi- 
rable. W  hilc  thankfully  recognising  the  great 
and  blessed  work  so  many  are  now  helping 
in,  she  suggests  a  fear  lest  the  very  largeness 
of  our  charity  should  virtually  narrow  it— 
lest  the  contemplation  of  **  the  Field  of  the 
World  "  should  make  us  careless  of  the  single 
ears  we  may  glean  here  and  there.  We  are 
warned  not  to  forget  the  part  while  looking 


at  the  whole,  nor  to  undervalue  those  small 
opportunities  of  doing  good  which  all  who 
seek  may  find,  because  our  utmost  efforts  are 
but  as  a  drop  in  the  ocean.  We  must  often 
remind  ourselves  that  the  world  is  made  ap 
of  units.  No  doubt  the  newly-awakened  in- 
terest in,  and  realisation  of,  humanity^  is  a 
great  cause  of  the  '*  Decline  of  Sentiment" 
among  us ;  we  have  no  feelings  left  for  any- 
thing else.  Those  who  live  in  large  towns 
have  enough  to  do  to  keep  any  sensibility  at 
all  alive.  We  are  very  much  in  diyoger  of 
getting  used  to  the  misery  we  see  so  often. 
The  "  world  "  cannot  any  longer  be  a  vague 
sound  to  us.  We  have  all  seen  something 
and  heard  more  of  its  sin  and  misery,  and  we 
know  that  the  worst  we  know  is  better  than 
the  whole  truth.  The  newspapers  are  chiefly 
records  of  crime,  public  or  private.  A  week 
in  the  streets  of  London  is  more  wearying 
to  the  heart  than  refreshing  to  the  body. 
And  we  know  that  every  instance  of  degra- 
dation and  suffering  we  see  is  but  one  of  ten 
thousand  others  that  we  do  not  see.  A  sort 
of  spiritual  paralysis  comes  over  us  in  think- 
ing of  these  things.  Hope  is  the  *<  anchor  of 
our  souls ; "  but  how  hardly  can  one  keep 
hopeful  in  London !  Sometimes,  iudeed,  Um 
very  depth  of  our  despair  drives  us  to  hope. 
We  must  hope  or  die.  We  know  that  be- 
hind our  wealthy  thoroughfares  and  stately 
squares  are  dens  where  children,  who  might 
have  been  like  those  we  shelter  so  tenderly, 
are  taught  to  lie  and  steal  more  carefalljr 
than  we  teach  our  dear  little  ones  the  holiest 
truths.  Long  acquaintance  with  such  things 
as  these  deadens  the  sympathies  too  often, 
till  those  who  beg^n  by  driving  away  the  un- 
comfortable thoughts  suggested  by  an  impor- 
tunate beggar,  end  by  reading  of  a  nation'a 
death-struggle  with  no  more  emotion  thaa 
they  would  read  an  advertisement ;  in  sel£- 
defenoe  they  have  shut  up  their  hearts.  It 
is  not  the  noblest  way, — ^in  the  end  not  even 
the  happiest ;  but  those  who  only  half  enjoy 
their  good  things,  for  thinking  of  their  breth- 
ren who  have  need,  will  perceive  much  ex- 
cuse for  it,  and  chiefly  pity,  knowing  that, 
as  our  author  says,  if  the  **  sufferings  whiek 
accompany  want  of  feeling  could  be  known 
to  any  one,  who,  with  a  warmer  tempem- 
ment,  was  ready  to  blame  severely  the  hard* 
ness  of  a  cold  heart,  oensore  would  be  hushed 
by  the  roost  profound  pity.''  She  quotse^ 
in  illustration,  Nathaniel  IIawthome*B  atorf 
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of  the  man  who  had  no  feeling, — that  storj 
whose  words  fall  like  slowly-gathering  snow 
in  a  December  twilight. 

But  oar  space  warns  us  to  leave  the  rest 
of  this  essay  (which  needs  neither  praise  nor 
explanation  of  ours) ,  and  briefly  to  notice  the 
last  article,  on  '*  Disappointment  in  the  Re- 
ligious World."  It  begins  by  noticing  the 
dearth  of  epic  poetry,  from  which  we  so 
contentedly  suffer.  Many  reasons  for  this 
are  excellently  set  forth  at  too  great  length 
for  quotation,  but  which  may  be  briefly 
summed  up  in  this :  that  in  the  nineteenth 
century  **  all  the  world  are  fidoons,"  or  think 
they  are,  and  so  eagles  are  less  run  after  than 
ibrmerly.  _ 

Of  course,  the  same  causes  which  have  led 
to  the  undue  predominance  of  the  intellect 
over  the  emotions  operate  here.  Man  was 
constitoted  for  action  and  passion;  but  the 
tendency  now  is  to  divorce  action  from  pas- 
sion, in  the  vain  hope  of  giving  the  former 
greater  liberty.  Another  raaaon  for  the  mod- 
ern neglect  of  epic  poetry  may  be  found  in 
the  many  vents  for  every  impulse  and  feeling 
in  a  bookmaking  age.  The  hero-worship 
which  produced  an  epic  when  concentrated 
io  a  single  mind  is  now  disbardened  in  the 
hondreds  of  memoirs  of  little*great  people, 
which  crowd  oar  libraries  and  advertising 
columns.  We  venture  to  think  that  our  au- 
thor overiooks  the  fact  that  epic  poetry,  wor- 
thy the  name,  has  been  rare  in  every  age  ; 
none  has  produced  more  than  two  or  three. 
Nor  are  we  utterly  destitute  even  of  an  epic : 
not  to  mention  our  earliest  national  story, 
told  at  last,  and  in  the  spirit,  if  not  quite 
in  the  form,  of  an  epic,  we  have  <*  Aurora 
Leigh,"  which  may  surely  bo  called  a  domes- 
tic epic.  We  do  not  agree  with  oar  author 
in  calling  this  last  «  a  failure."  We  imag- 
ine  that  those  who  speak  thas  would  be  pus- 
dad  to  tell  what  diffisrence  of  treatment 
wonld  httve  made  it  a  success ;  and  we  think, 
too,  that  SQch  cavillers  often  take  jast  that 
disproportionate  view  of  things  that  Romney 
Leigh  took  before  he  knew  better. 

Cr  it  be  replied  that  the  subject,  being 
impoaible,  should  never  have  been  attempted 
at  all,  we  mast  deny  that  conelosion  also, 
oooceiring  it  to  be  the  partioolar  bosinessof 
poets  to  lead  each  *'  forlorn  bopes*'  in  all 
•gss ;  for  by  a  poet  we  onderttnnd,  not  one 
wbo  can  elegantly  discoone  of  things  that 
nobody  thought  of  before,  bat  one  who  Mm 
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and  can  say  what  other  men  feel  but  cannot 
say. 

Perceiving  a  connection  between  this  de- 
clining interest  in  individuals,  and  the  ten- 
dency to  generalize  which  is  taking  its  place, 
and  the  not  always  truly  stated  duty  of  *<  re- 
nouncing "  the  world,  the  author  proceeds 
to  the  immediate  subject  of  the  essay.  Her 
protest  against  the  unnaturalness.of  too  much 
of  both  our  theory  and  practice  in  religion 
can  hardly  be  overrated.  When  religion  is 
so  oflen  represented  as  a  mysterious  engrafV 
ore  on  life  and  character,  and  as  by  nature 
entirely  repugnant  to  man,  when  it  is  talked 
of  as  though  it  were  an  isolated  principle, 
whose  operation  is  chiefly  restrictive,  instead 
of  as  the  natural  basis  of  all  trae  character 
and  all  true  love,  it  is  pleasant  to  find  such 
sentences  as  these : — 

**  A  neglect  or  contempt  of  this  transient 
existence  is  quite  as  uugodlike  as  it  is  in- 
human." 

'<  Can  it  be  the  will  of  God  that  the  per- 
fecting of  earthly  things  should  be  set  aside 
in  anticipation  of  the  heavenly,  or  because 
this  beautiful  world  is  transitory,  compared 
to  the  world  to  come,  are  we  to  renounce  all ' 
delieht  in  it  as  a  deceitful  snare  ?  " 

**  It  seems  to  me  impossible  that,  when 
human  nature  is  already  so  marred  with  sin, 
we  should  render  it  a  more  acceptable  offer- 
ing to  the  Maker  by  perverting  its  blameless 
instincts  and  crushing  its  natural  powers. 
How  can  desolation  and  ruin  be  pleasing  in 
hissight?"— Pp.  108-9. 

How  indeed?  It  is  considered  pious  by 
a  large  class  of  good  people  to  saj  that 
^  there  is  nothing  wortn  living  for  in  this 
world ;  "  that  all  its  pleasures  are  emp^, 
and  its  beauty  unreal.  We  even  oomplaui 
in  our  prayers  of  the  **  vileness  "  of  those 
bodies  whicn  God  has  been  pleased  to  give 
us,  and  of  the  unfitness  for  immortal  souls 
of  that  life  he  has  appointed  for  us  here. 
Tet  we  think  we  believe  in  a  God  who  is 
**  Maker  of  all  things,  visible  and  invisible," 
though  we  are  thus  attributing  the  works  of 
his  mmds  to  the  devil.  And  yet  no  one  of 
us  can  live  this  life,  all  unworthy  of  us  as  it 
is,  even  according  to  our  own  thoughts  of 
perfection.  But  it  cannot  be  that  a  world 
where  God's  will  may  be  done  is  too  humble 
an  arena  for  immortal  energies;  and  the 
world  which  he  has  made,  and  the  life,  so 
rich  in  possible  joys,  and  still  more  blessed 
sorrows,  may  possess  more  realities  than  ws 
imagine,  if  we  will  condescend  td  look  for 
them. 

There  are  many  other  points  which  ws 
mii^notios.    Tbebookis&llof i 
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ble  suggestions ;  but  more  than  enough  has 
been  said  to  show  the  kind  of  book  we  have 
here.  The  whole  tenor  of  this  third  essay 
tends  to  show  that  religion  should  possess  all 
our  nature,  and  not  excite  one  part  into  mor- 
bid action  while  it  cripples  the  rest.  It 
should  be  a  positive  principle,  not  a  mere 
code  of  restrictions.  Let  us  not  forge  Christ's 
liberty  into  fetters  for  our  souls.  One  chief 
source  of  our  religious  mistake  is,  our  invet- 
erate belief  that  we  can  somehow  or  other 
save  ourselves,  or,  at  least,  have  a  share  in 
our  salvation.  This  persuasion  has  been 
hunted  through  all  religions,  but  in  each 
successive  one  it  comes  to  life  again ;  its 
deadly  wound  is  healed  again  and  again,  and 
we  are  caught  by  it  unawares.  We  are  fond 
of  saying  that  the  Church  of  Rome  teaches 
justification  by  works, — a  charge  only  true  in 
part ;  we  teach  justification  by  faith,  and  re- 
move Christ  away  from  us  into  the  heavens 
by  our  Protestant  doctrinal  mediators,  as  far 
as  ever  Romanists  can  by  the  Virgin  and  the 
Saints.  Christ,  not  faith,  is  the  Redeemer 
of  the  world.  Our  favorite  Protestant  doc- 
trine is  fast  becoming  that  very  heresy  we 
left  the  communion  of  Rome  to  escape  from. 
Its  consequences  may  be  seen  in  the  tone  of 
our  religious  memoirs ;  and  especially  in  the 
private  diaries  often  so  sbamelessly  exposed 
m  them.  These  consequences  are  a  morbid 
self-observation,  as  far  removed  from  humble 
self-distrust  as  can  well  be,  and  a  perpetual 
restlessness  and  uncertainty.  We  are  al- 
virays  talking  and  singing  about  the  coldness 
of  our  love  to  God  ;  always  afraid  we  do  not 
feel  enough,  believe  enough,  to  be  Christians. 
If  we  would  but  leave  off  considering  our- 
selves, and  turn  to  Christ  instead ;  if  we 
would  think  most  that  Christ  loves  us,  we 
should  find  his  love  a  surer  foundation  than 
ours.  Until  then  we  shall  always  be  trying 
to  bribe  God  with  artificial  feelines,  exactly 
as  our  Roman  Catholic  ancestors  bribe  him 
with  penances  and  good  works.  Then  we 
shall  not  need  the  false  humility,  which  con- 
sists in  not  knowing  its  own  mind,  and  which 
gains  a  reputation  fiir  more  than  ordinary 
piety,  by  saying  it  is  not  sure  that  it  loves 
Uod  at  all.  There  is  much  talk  now  of  apos- 
tolic precedent ;  we  have  no  example  of  such 
uncertain  affection  there ;  even  Saint  Peter 
dared  to  say  he  loved,  without  the  least  ap- 
pearance of  modem  misgivings — and,  unless 
the  love  we  owe  to  God  differ  entirely  from 
the  love  wo  owe  to  man,  it  is  probable,  from 
analogy,  that  if  we  do  not  know,  upon  oon- 
eideration,  whether  we  love  God,  we  do  in- 
deed not  love  him  much. 

It  must  have  struck  most  reflecting  per- 
sons, that  the  religion  very  often  set  forth  in 
sermons  and  religious  (particularly  in  devo- 
tional) works  will  not  do  for  such  a  world  as 


this.  It  is  founded  on  the  merest  idobtm  roM- 
tri,  the  theological  idea  of  a  wicked  world, 
very  different  from  this  actual  world  of  spirit- 
ual and  physical  wickedness.  Who  has  not 
felt  the  tremendous  inadequacy  and  inconse- 
quency  of  much  religious  talk  ?  We  ask  for 
bread,  and  receive  what  was  once  a  living 
truth,  but  is  now  only  a  dead  doctrine.  To 
those  who  have  felt  this,  this  book  will  be  like 
the  opening  of  a  window  to  one  shut  in  a 
musty  room.  Life  is  here  looked  at  by  eyee 
which  "desire  the  truth," by  one  who  has 
felt  the  things  she  speaks  of.  She  has  also 
learnt  that  most  difficult  art, — how  to  blame 
with  discriminating  justice.  She  can  under- 
stand how  people  came  to  believe  the  absur- 
dities and  commit  the  sins  which  only  aston- 
ish dabblers  in  human  life,  and  she  freely 
recognizes  the  every-day  violated  law,  that  no 
one  who  cannot  thus  transport  himself  to 
another's  point  of  view,and,  seeing  haw  he  sees , 
perceive  the  origin  of  his  error,  has  any  right 
to  judge  the  vn*ong-doer.  The  author  is  not 
of  those  who  begin  a  fierce  condemnation  by 
confessing  that  they  do  not  understand  tfaie 
thing  they  are  going  to  condemn.  A  singu- 
lar conscientiousness  marks  every  page  of  the 
book ;  and  the  author  is  evidently  iJraid  of 
being  too  partial  to  her  own  views, — as  uffi- 
ciently  uncommon  fear.  There  is  no  preju- 
dice, no  one-sidedness,  no  inferring  what  may 
not  be  from  what  is.  Truth  is  looked  for 
through  a  singularly  undistorted  medium. 
Full  ulowanoe  is  made  for  all ;  and  there  is 
a  wonderful  avoidance  of  extremes.  The  folly 
of  teaching  that  it  does  not  matter  what  a 
man  believes,  is  as  much  shunned  as  tho  worse 
folly  of  teaching  that  pure  deeds  are  worth- 
liess,  unless  the  doer  hold  the  right  creed.  It 
is  a  wise  book,  sober  and  self-restraiDed,  bat 
not  passionless;  there  is,  here  and  there,  a 
sudden  and  noiseless  overflow  of  emotion,  like 
the  sudden  rise  and  fall  of  waters  in  a  sprinflr. 
Nor  is  humor  wanting :  a  delicate  halt-smile 
gleams  now  and  then  through  the  grayor 
moods.  More  than  enough  has  been  said  of 
the  matter  of  these  essay  ;  sit  is  not  easy  to 
characterize  their  manner.  Perhaps  irtaU' 
parent  is  the  best  word  to  qualify  both  the 
thoughts  and  the  style,  though  the  latter 
would  be  still  better  described  as  no  style  at 
all.  The  three  essays,  amidst  all  their  diflbs^ 
ence,  are  bound  togetiier  by  a  unity  of  par* 
pose,  like  that  which  holds  the  three  parte  of 
a  sonata.  The  length  of  this  review  is  a  proof 
of  the  puggestiveness  of  the  book.  We  ear* 
nestly  recommend  all  persons  ooosidering 
what  they  shall  read  next  to  dieoofer  for 
themselves  whether  we  have  praised  it  too 
highly,  assuring  those  who  (oommendably) 
dread  *'  dry  "  books,  that  this  one  will  inter- 
est them  a  great  deal  more  than  the  yery  dtj 
light  literature  they  try  to  think  inti 
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Ab  I  walked  in  the  graas^^reen  alleys 
Whcffe  firingee  of  beech-trees  grow, 
I.thoaght  of  the  olose-eat  lindens, 
And  the  fishes  of  Fontainebleaa, 
The  lasy  fins  of  the  old  gray  carp, 
Almost  too  idle  to  eat  their  bread, 
And  the  turreted  rooft,  so  fine  and  sharp, 
Cutting  into  the  blue  sky  OYerhead. 
The  suites  ofYooms,  both  large  and  small. 
And  the  lofty  gloom  of  St  Louis's  Hall, 
Mirrored  again  in  the  shining  floor  ; 
And  the  thick  walls  pierced  for  the  crusted  door, 
With  traceried  panels  and  ponderous  look. 
Which  opens  heavily,  shuts  with  shock. 
If  the  hand  unwarily  lets  it  ihlL 
The  great  square  courts  are  still  as  the  graye. 
Once  so  joyous  with  hunting  horn. 
When  the  princely  hunter,  eager  and  brave. 
Bode  to  the  chase  at  the  first  of  mom. 
The  grand  old  courts  of  Francis  the  First, 
Neither  the  ugliest  nor  the  worst 
Of  that  kingly  race  who  hunted  the  deer    % 
All  day  long  in  the  forest  wide. 
Which  stretches  for  miles  on  every  skle. 
Music  and  feasting  closed  the  day. 
When  the  king  was  tired  with  his  huntmg  play. 
And  had  chased  ,the  deer  to  his  heart's  desire. 
Where  the  sunshine  glows,  like  soft  green  fire. 
Under  the  trees  in  the  month  of  May. 

We  were  there  in  the  month  of  May, 
When  the  quaint  inn  garden  was  filled  with 

ik>wers : 
Eosea  and  lilies  are  passed  away. 
And  I  write  in  the  dark  December  hours. 
But  I  will  not  believe  (and  a  woman,  you  know, 
Will  never  believe  against  her  will !) 
That  there  ever  is  snow  at  Fontainebleao. 
I  ihncied  then,  I  will  hold  to  it  sUll, 
That  place  of  the  ancient  kings  doth  wear 
A  sort  of  enchanted  fairy-tale  air  ; 
And  that  roses  blossom  the  whole  year  through. 
And  soft  green  sunshine  glows  on  the  dew  ; 
That  the  breath  of  the  forest  is  soft  and  sweet ; 
That  dulcimers  play  in  the  open  street. 
Aim!  the  people  actually  waltz  to  the  sound, 
TfiVA  the  queer  little  folks  that  turn  round  and 

round 
In  the  travelling  organs  you  chance  to  meet 

At  Fontainebleau,  in  the  month  of  May, 
Too  just  might  fancy  some  amiable  gnome. 
Or  intelligent  fkiry,  had  whisked  you  awayj 
A  thousand  miles  from  your  northern  home. 
And  planted  you  safe  on  the  hUls  near  Borne. 
It  only  wanted  the  olive-trees. 
And  the  purple  breadth  of  the  southern  seas,— 
Only  a  fisw  little  things  of  the  kind. 
To  make  you  doubly  sure  in  your  mind. 
For  there  were  the  roses  and  there  the  skief , 
And  the  wonderful  brightness  to  fill  your  eyes. 
And  the  people  singing  and  daiusing  away. 
As  If  oonstantly  making  a  scene  in  a  play. 
Ai|d  tbere  was  the  moon  when  the  son  went  down. 
And  in  iUver  and  black  she  clothed  the  town. 
As  if  half  masked  tor  a  holiday  ! 
Then  tha  Boyal  Chapel  of  Fontain^ean 
bBooMn  quite  hi  iu  taste,  yon  know ; 
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Exceedingly  white  and  |;old  and  red. 

With  a  legion  of  cherubim  overhead. 

But  there  the  innermost  heart  is  moved,— 

Not  by  sculptured  or  piinted  frieze, — 

But  by  thoughts  of  a  life  perfumed  with  prayer 

Of  a  saintly  woman  who  worshipped  then. 

The  wik  of  Louis  the  Well-beloved, 

And  mother  of  Madame  Louise. 

Aiid  then  the  Forest !    What  pen  shall  punt 
The  gates  of  brickwork,  solid  and  quaint. 
Which  open  on  it  ftt>m  every  side  ; 
And  the  sweeping  circles  whose  vistas  wide 
Narrow  away  to  a  point  of  space. 
Like  the  rays  of  a  star  from  its  central  place. 
Wherever  you  turn,  it  is  just  the  same. 
Whither  you  go  or  whence  you  came. 
To  the  right,  to  the  left,  behind,  before. 
An  ocean  of  trees  for  six  leagues  and  more. 
From  the  brow  of  the  rocks  (all  purple  and  green. 
Or  damply  shining  with  silver  sheen) 
Ton  see  what  loolu  like  a  mystical  floor, 
A  glorious  level  of  green  and  gray. 
Till  the  uttermost  distance  melts  away. 
Where  satyrs  and  fauns  might  nimbly  play. 
Swinging  along  by  the  tops  of  the  trees. 
Like  dolphins  out  on  the  crested  seas. 

And  where  the  Forest  is  melting  away. 
And  drops  to  the  brink  of  the  winding  Seine, 
A  vine-clad  village,  open  and  gay, 
Tempted  our  feet, — but  our  quest  was  vun. 
We  eagerly  knocked, — but  polite  despair 
Opened  the  gate  of  the  porte-cochere. 
And  a  chorus  of  quadruped,  white  and  brown. 
Barked  affirmative,  "  Gone  to  town,'* 
With  affiible  bursts  of  French  bow-wow 
(As  part  of  the  £unily  they  knew  how  !) ; 
So  we  gazed  at  the  house  through  that  parte- 

cochtre. 
With  its  tall  new  tower  so  straight  and  fkir. 
Its  mouldings  of  brickwork  quaint  and  free. 
And  under  the  date,  a  firm  <•  R.  B.*'  * 

Oh,  royal  Forest  of  Fontainebleau, 
Be  kind,  be  kind  to  this  artist  dear  ; 
And  if  (which  I  don't  believe  !)  you've  snow. 
Be  silver-fitted,  be  crystal  clear. 
Be  tender,  0  Spring,  to  her  gentle  kine. 
To  her  lambs  with  coats  so  close  and  fine. 
To  the  king  of  the  herd,  with  hom^  brow. 
To  her  rough-haired  dogs,  with  their  wise  bow-wow; 
Nurture  them,  comfort  them,  give  your  best 
To  the  ihmily  friends  of  your  famous  guest 
Thou,  rose-olad  Summer,  temper  your  beams 
With  leaping  fountains  and  gurgling  streams. 
Autumn,  ripen  your  largest  grapes. 
Of  richest  color  and  moolded  shapes. 
Bain,  fhU  soft  on  her  garden  bower ; 
Sonshine,  melt  on  the  bricks  of  her  tower ; 
Natore  and  art,  alike  bestow 
Blessing  and  beauty  on  Fontaind>leao ! 

— GkNNf  WortU.  Basis  B.  Paskb. 

•  Mademoiselle  Bosa  Bonbeor  has  established 
benelf  in  a  charming  village  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  Fofest  of  Fontainebleao.  Her  house  Is  old.  bot 
she  has  built  oo  toH  a  handsome  tow«r.  of  whieh  «• 
are  lold  that  the  upper  story  eoota  t>M>  si 
and  the  lower  aflfords  a  home  for  \ —  *•«..' 
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PART  v.— CHAPTER  XIII. 

»*  The  question  is,  will  ye  go  or  will  ye 
Btay  7  "  said  big  Colin  of  Ramore ;  **  but  for 
this,  you  and  me  might  have  had  a  mair  seri- 
ous question  to  discuss.  I  see  a  providence 
in  it  for  my  part.  You're  but  a  callant ;  it 
will  do  you  nae  harm  to  wait ;  and  you'll  be 
in  the  way  of  seeing  the  world  at — what  do 
they  call  the  place?  If  your  mother  has  nae 
objections,  and  ye  see  your  ain  way  to  ac- 
cepting, I'll  be  very  well  content.  It's  awfu' 
kind  o'  Sir  Thomas  after  the  way  yeWe  re- 
jected a'  his  advances ;  but,  no  doubt  he*s 
heard  that  you  got  on  gey  weel,  on  the  whole, 
at  your  ain  college,"  said  the  farmer,  with  a 
little  complacency.  They  were  sitting  late 
over  the  breakfast-table,  the  younger  boys 
looking  on  with  eager  eyes,  wondering  over 
Colin's  wonderful  chances,  and  feeling  se- 
verely the  contrast  of  their  own  lot,  who  had 
to  take  up  the  ready  satchel  and  the  **  piece," 
which  was  to  occupy  their  healthful  appetites 
till  the  evening,  and  hurry  off  three  miles 
down  the  loch  to  school.  As  for  Archie,  he 
had  been  long  gpno  to  his  hard  labor  on  the 
farm,  and  the  mother  and  father  and  the  vis- 
itor were  now  sitting — a  little  committee — 
upon  Colin 's  proHpects,  which  the  lad  himself 
contemplated  with  a  mixture  of  delight  and 
defiance  wonderful  to  see. 

•*  It's  time  for  the  school,  bairns,"  said  the 
farmer's  wife;  *' be  good  laddies,  and  dinna 
linger  on  the  road  cither  coming  or  going. 
Ye '11  get  dpples  apiece  in  the  press.  I  oouldna 
give  ony  advice,  if  you  ask  me,"  said  the 
mistress,  looking  at  her  son  with  her  tender 
eyes;  "  Colin,  my  man,  it's  no  for  me  nor 
your  father  either  to  say  one  thing  or  another 
— it's  you  that  must  decide — it's  your  ain 
well-being  and  comfort  and  happiness." — 
Here  the  mistress  stopped  short  with  an  emo- 
tion which  nobody  could  explain ;  and  at 
which  even  jColin,  who  had  the  only  clew  to 
it,  looked  up  out  of  his  own  thoughts,  with 
a  momentary  surprise. 

**Hoot,"  said  the  fanner;  "you're  aye 
thinking  of  happiness,  you  women.  I  hope 
the  laddie's  happiness  doesna  lie  in  the  power 
of  a  year's  change  one  way  or  another.  I 
canna  see  that  it  ^vdll  do  him  any  harm — 
especially,  after  what  he  was  saying  last  night 
— to  pause  awhile  and  take  a  little  thought ; 
and  here's  the  best  opportunity  he  could  well 
have.  But  he  doesna-say  anything  himself 
— -^nd  if  you're  against  il^  Colin,  speak  out. 


It's  your  concern,  most  of  all,  as  your  mother 
says." 

"  The  Gallant's  in  a  terrible  swither,"  said 
Lauderdale,  with  a  smile, — *'  he'll  have  it, 
and  he'll  no  have  it.  For  one  thing,  it's  an 
awfu'  disappointment  to  get  your  ain  way 
just  after  you've  made  up  your  mind  that 
you*re  an  injured  man  ;  and  he's  but  a  cal- 
lant after  all,  and  kens  no  better.  For  my 
part,"  said  the  philosopher,  « I'm  no  fond 
of  changing  wheh  you've  once  laid  your 
plans.  No  man  can  tell  what  terrible  differ- 
ence a  turn  in  the  path  may  lead  to.  It's 
aye  best  to  go  straight  on.  But  there's  aye 
exceptions,"  continued  Lauderdale,  laying 
his  hand  on  Colin 's  shoulder.  <*  So  far  as  I 
can  see,  there's  no  reason  in  this  v^orld  why 
the  callant  should  not  stand  still  a  moment 
and  Histe  the  sweetness  of  his  lot.  He's 
come  to  man's  estate,  and  the  heavens  have 
never  gloomed  on  him  yet.  There's  no  evil 
in  him,  that  I  can  see,"  said  Colin 's  friend, 
with  an  unusual  trembling  in  his  voice; 
"but  for  human  weakness,  it  might  have 
been  the  lad  Michael  or  Gabriel,  out  of 
heaven,  that's  been  my  companion  these 
gladsome  years.  It  may  be  but  sweetness 
and  blessing  that*s  in  store  for  him.  I  know 
no  reason  why  he  shouldna  pause  while  the 
sun's  shining,  and  see  God's  meaning.  It 
cannot  bo  but  good." 

The  lad's  friend  who  understood  him  beft 
stopped  short,  like  his  mother,  with  soiae- 
thing  in  his  throat  that  marred  his  nttetance. 
Why  was  it  ?  Colin  looked  up  with  the  sun- 
shine in  his  eyes,  and  laughed  with  a  little  an- 
noyance, a  little  impatience.  He  vrasnonioce 
afraid  of  hie  lot,  nor  of  what  the  next  tarn  in 
the  path  would  bring,  than  a  child  is  who  knows 
no  evil.  Life  was  not  solemn,  but  glorieus;  a 
thing  to  be  conquered  and  made  beautiful,  to 
his  eyes.  He  did  not  understand  what  tliej 
meant  by  their  faltering  and  their  fears. 

"  I  feel,  on  the  whole,  disposed  to  accept 
Sir  Thomas's  o£fer,"  said  the  young  prince. 
*'  It  is  no  favor,  for  I  am  quite  able  to  be  his 
boy's  tutor,  as  he  says ;  and  I  see  nothii^ 
particularly  serious  in  it  either,"  the  joang 
man  went  on  ;  ^«  most  Scotch  students  stop 
short  sometime  and  have  a  spell  of  tesehimc. 
I  have  been  tutor  at  Ardmartin  ;  I  doo'l 
mind  being  tutor  at  Wodensboume.  I  would 
not  be  dependent  on  Sir  Thomas  Frankhuklor 
any  man,"  said  Colin ;  '<  but  I  am  fftsA  to  1»- 
bor  for  myself,  and  free  you,  fiUher.    IloMt' 
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yoa  have  beeh  willing  to  keep  me  at  coUi^ ; 
but  you  have  plenty  to  do  for  Archie  and  the 
refit ;  and  now  it  is  my  turn ;  I  may  help  myself 
and  them  too,"  cried  the  youth,  glad  to  diB- 
gui0e  in  that  view  of  the  matter  the  thrill  of 
delight  at  his  new  prospects,  which  came 
from  a  very  different  source.  *'  It  will  give 
OS  a  little  time,  as  you  say,  to  think  it  all 
over,"  he  continued,  afler  a  momentary  pause, 
and  turned  tipon  hie  mother  with  a  smile. 
**  Is  there  anything  to  look  melancholy 
about?  "  said  Colin,  turning  back  from  his 
forehead  the  clouds  of  his  brown  hair. 

**  Oh,  no,  no,  God  forbid  !  *  *  said  the  mis- 
tress, *'  nothing  but  hope  and  the  blessing  of 
God  ;  "  but  she  turned  aside  from  the  table, 
and  began  to  put  away  some  of  the  things  by 
way  of  concealing  the  tears  that  welled  up  to 
her  tender  eyes,  though  neither  she  nor  any 
one  for  her  could  have  told  why. 

*'  Never  mind  your  mother,"  said  the 
farmer,  **  though  it's  out  of  the  common  to 
see  a  cloud  on  her  face  when  there's  no  cloud 
to  speak  of  on  the  sky.  But  women  are  aye 
having  freits  and  fancies.  I  think  it's  the 
wisest  thing  ye  can  do  to  close  with  Sir 
Thomases  proposal,  mysel*.  I  wouldna  say 
but  you'll  see  a  good  deal  o'  the  world,"  said 
the  farmer,  shrewd  but  ignorant ;  **  cot  that 
I'm  so  simple  as  to  suppose  that  an  {2nglieh 
gentleman's  country-seat  will  bring  you  to 
onything  very  extraordinary  in  the  way  of 
company  ;  but  still,  that  claJss  of  folk  is  won- 
derfully connected,  and  ye  might  see  mair 
there  in  a  season  than  yoa  could  here  in  a 
lifetime.  It's  time  I  were  looking  afler  Archie 
and  the  men,"  said  big  Colin  ;  **  it's  no  often 
I'm  so  late  in  the  morning.  I  suppose  you '11 
write  to  Sir  Thomas  yourself,  and  make  a' 
the  arrangements.  Te  can  say  we're  quite 
content,  and  pleased  at  bis  thooghtfolness. 
If  that's  no  to  your  mind,  Colin,  I'm  sorry 
for  it ;  for  a  man  should  be  aye  man  enough 
to  give  thanks  when  thanks  are  due. "  With 
this  last  admonition  big  Colin  of  Ramore  took 
Dp  his  hat  and  went  off  to  his  fields.  <•  I 
wish  the  callant  didna  keep  a  grudge,"  be 
said  to  himself,  as  he  went  upon  his  cheerful 
way.  »•  If  he  were  to  set  np  in  rivalry  wi' 
young  Frankland !  "  but  with  the  tboogbt  a 
certain  smile  came  npon  the  foibcr's  fiioe. 
He,  too,  oould  not  refrain  fVom  a  eertain  con- 
tempt of  the  baronet's  dainty  son  ;  and  there 
was  scarcely  any  limit  to  hk  pride  and  eonfi- 
dmoe  in  hie  bqy. 
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The  mistress  occupied  herself  in  putting 
things  to  rights  in  the  parlor  long  after  her 
husband  had  gone  to  the  fields.  She  thought 
Lauderdale,  too,  Wanted  to  be  alone  with  Colin ; 
and,  with  natural  jealousy,  oould  not  permit 
the  first  word  of  counsel  to  come  from  any 
lips  but  her  own.  The  mistress  had  no  baby 
to  occupy  her  in  these  days ;  the  little  one 
whom  she  had  on  her  bosom  at  the  opening 
of  this  history,  who  bore  her  own  name  and 
her  own  smile,  and  was  the  one  maiden  blos- 
som of  her  life,  had  gone  back  to  God  who 
gave  her ;  and,  when  her  boys  were  at  school, 
the  gentle  woman  was  alone.  There  was  lit- 
tle doing  in  the  dairy  just  then,  and  Mrs. 
Campbell  had  planned  her  occupations  so  as 
to  have  all  the  time  that  was  possible  to  en* 
joy  her  son's  society.  So  she  had  no  special 
call  upon  her  time  this  morning,  and  lingered 
over  her  little  businesses,  till  Lauderdale, 
who  would  &in  have  said  his  say,  strayed  out 
in  despair,  finding  no  room  for  him.  *  *  When 
you've  finished  your  letter,  Colin,  you'll  find 
me  on  the  hill,"  he  said  as  he  went  out ;  and 
could  not  refrain  from  a  murmur  in  his  own 
mind  at  the  troublesome  cares  of  **  thae  wo- 
men." »*  They're  sweet  to  see  about  a  house, 
and  the  place  is  hame  where  they  are,"  said 
ibhe  philosopher  to  himself  with  a  sigh ;  *'  bat 
oh ,  such  fykes  as  they  ware  their  hearts  on !  " 
The  mistress's  **  fykes,"  however,  were  over 
when  the  stranger  lefl  the  house.  She  came 
soflly  to  Colin 's  table,  where  he  was  writing, 
and  sat  down  beside  him.  As  for  Colin,  be 
was  so  much  absorbed  in  his  letter  that  he 
did  not  observe  his  mother  ;  and  it  was  only 
when  be  lifted  his  head  to  consider  a  sentence, 
and  found  her  before  him,  that  he  woke  up, 
with  a  little  start,  out  of  that  more  agreeable 
occupation,  and  asked,  <*  Do  you  want  me?  " 
with  a  look  of  annoyance  which  went  to  the 
mistress's  heart. 

<<  Tee,  Colin,  I  want  yoa  jast  for  a  mo- 
ment," said  his  mother.  **  I  want  to  speak 
to  you  of  this  new  cliange  in  yoar  life.  Toor 
finther  thinks  nothing  but  it's  Sir  Thomas 
IVankland  yoa're  going  to,  to  be  tutor  to  his 
boy ;  bat,  oh,  Colin,  I  ken  better !  It's  no 
the  fine  house  and  the  new  life  that  lights 
saoh  light  in  my  laddie's  eye.  Colin,  listen 
to  me.  She's  fiur  above  yoa  in  this  world, 
though  it's  no  to  be  looked  for  that  I  coald 
think  ony  woman  wm  above  yoa ;  but  she's 
a  lady  with  mony  wooers,  and  yoa're  bot  a 
poor  man's  SOS.    Oh,  Colin,  my  i 
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gang  near  that  place,  nor  put  yourself  in  the 
way  of  evil,  if  you  havena  some  confidence 
either  in  her  or  yoursel'.  Do  you  think  you 
can  see  her  day  hy  day  and  no  break  your 
heart ;  or  do  you  think  she^s  worthy  of  a 
heart  to  be  thrown  away  under  her  feet? 
Or,  oh,  my  laddie !  tell  me  this  first  of  a', — do 
you  think  you  could  ask  her,  or  she  could 
consent,  to  lose  fortune  and  grandeur  for 
your  sake?  Colin,  I'm  no  joking ;  it'sawfu' 
earnest,  whatever  you  may  think.  Tell  me 
if  you've  ony  regard  for  your  mother,  or  wish 
her  ony  kind  of  comfort  the  time  you're 
away?" 

This  Mrs.  Oampbell  said  with  tears  shin- 
ing in  her  eyes,  and  a  look  of  entreaty  in  her 
fiice,  which  Colin  had  hard  ado  to  meet. 
But  the  lad  was  full  of  his  own  thoughts, 
and  impatient  of  the  interruption  which  de- 
tained him. 

«*  I  wish  I  knew  what  you  meant,"  he 
said,  pettishly.  <<  I  wish  you  would  not  talk 
of — people  who  have  nothing  to  do  with  my 
poor  little  concerns.  Surely,  I  may  be  suf- 
fered to  engage  in  ordinary  work  like  other 
people,"  said  Colin.  '*  As  for  the  lady  you 
speak  "— 

And  here  the  youth  paused,  vrith  a  natural 
smile  lurking  at  the  comers  of  his  lips, — a 
smile  of  youthful  confidence  and  self-gratu- 
lation.  Not  for  a  kingdom  would  the  young 
h«t)  have  boasted  of  any  look  or  word  that 
had  inspired  him ;  but  he  would  not  deny 
himself  the  delicious  consciousness  that  she 
must  have  had  something  to  do  with  this 
proposal — that  it  must  have  been  her  sug- 
gestion, or  at  least  supported,  seconded  by 
her.  Only  through  her  intimation  could  her 
ande  have  known  that  he  was  tutor  at  Ard- 
martin,  and  the  thought  that  it  was  she  hei^ 
self  who  iras  taking  what  maidenly  means 
she  could  for  their  speedy  reunion  was  too 
sweet  to  Colin  *s  heart  to  be  breathed  in 
words,  even  if  he  could  have  done  it  with- 
out a  betrayal  of  his  hopes. 

**  Ay,  Colin,  the  lady,"  said  his  mother ; 
*'you  say  no  more  in  words,  bat  your  eye 
smiles  and  your  mouth,  and  I  see  the  flush 
on  your  cheek.  She's  bonnie  and  sweet  and 
fiur-spoken,  and  I  canna  think  she  means  ony 
liann  ;  bat,  oh,  Colin,  my  man«  mind  what  a 
diiference  in  this  world !  You've  nothing  to 
oier  her  like  what  she's  been  used  to,"  said 
the  innocent  woman,  **  and  if  I  was  to  see 
m J  SOD  oome  back  bnakiDg  his  heart  for  ane 
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that  was  above  his  reach,  and  that  mightna^ 
be  worthy  " —  said  the  mistress,  vrith  hear 
'  eyes  full  of  tears.  She  could  not  say  any 
\  more,  partly  because  she  had  exhausted  her- 
self, partly  because  Colin  rose  from  the  table 


with  a  flush  of  excitement,  which  made  his 


mother  tremble. 
I     "  Worthy  of  me !  "  said  the  young  man, 
with  a  kind  of  groan,   "worthy  of  me! 
Mother,  I  don't  think  you  knc^  what  yoa 
are  saying.    I  am  going  to  Wodensboumey 
!  whatever  happens.    It  may  be  for  good  or 
I  for  evil ;  I  can't  tell ;  but  I  am  going,  and 
I  you  must  ask  me  no  further  questioDS, — not 
j  on   this  point.    I  am  to  be  tutor  to  Sir 
Thomas  Frankland's  boy,"  said  Colin,  oomr 
ing  back  with  the  smile  in  his  eyes.    **  Noth- 
ing more — and  what  could  happen  better  to 
a  poor  Scotch  student  ?    He  might  have  bad 
a  Cambridge  man,  and  he  chooses  me.     Let 
me  finish  my  letter,  mother,  dear." 

"  He  wouldna  get  many  Cambridge  men, 
or  ony  other  men,  like  my  boy,"  said  the 
mother,  half  reassured ;  and  she  rearranged 
with  her  hands,  that  trembled  a  little,  the 
writing-desk,  which  Colin 's  hasty  movanaitB 
had  thrust  out  of  the  way. 

"Ah,  mother,  but  a  Sootch  univeni^ 
does  not  count  for  the  same  as  an  RngjiiBh 
one,"  said  Colin,  vrith  a  smile  and  a  sigh ; 
**  it  is  not  for  my  gifls  Sir  Thomas  has  chosen 
me,"  he  added,  a  little  impatiently  taking  up 
his  pen  again.  What  iras  it  for  7  That  old 
obligation  of  Harry  Frankland's  life  SBTsd, 
which  Colin  had  always  treated  as  a  fietkm? 
or  the  sweet  influence  of  some  one  who  kneur 
that  Colin  loved  her?  Which  was  it?  if 
the  youth  determined  it  should  be  the  iMt, 
could  anybody  wonder?  He  bent  his  bend 
again  over  his  paper,  and  vrrote,  with  his 
heart  beating  high,  that  acceptance  whieh 
iras  to  restore  him  to  her  society.  Asftrtka 
mistress,  she  left  her  son,  and  went  aboat  Imt 
homely  business,  wiping  some  tears  frcaalMr 
eyes.  "  I  kenna  what  woman  ooold  doit 
her  heart,"  she  said  to  herself,  with  alitfls 
sob,  in  het  ignorance  and  innocenoe.  **  Oh^ 
if  she's  only  worthy !  "  but,  for  all  that,  tka 
mother's  heart  was  heavy  within  her,  thon^ 
she  could  not  have  UAd  why. 

The  letter  was  finished  and  sealed  npbefae 
Cdin  joined  his  firiend  on  the  hillnde,  iriisn 
Laudodale  was  straying  aboat  with  his  hHidi 
in  his  pockets,  breathing  long  sighs  into  tt» 
firash  air,  and  unable  to  nwtisiii,  or  nooMMk 
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(or,  his  own  reetlesanefis  and  uneasiness. 
One  of  thoee  great  dramas  of  sunshine  and 
shadow,  which  were  familiar  to  the  Holy 
Loch,  was  going  on  just  then  among  the  hills, 
and  the  philosopher  had  made  various  at- 
tempts to  interest  himself  in  those  wonderful 
alternations  of  gloom  and  light,  but  without 
avail.  Nature,  which  is  so  full  of  interest 
when  the  heart  is  unoccupied,  dwindles  and 
grows  pale  in  presence  of  the  poorest  human 
creature  who  throws  a  shadow  into  her  sun- 
shine. Not  all  thoee  wonderful  gleams  of 
light — not  all  those  clouds,  driven  wildly 
like  so  many  gigantic  phantoms  into  the  sol- 
emn hollows,  could  touch  the  heart  of  the 
man  wh(3  was  trembling  for  his  friend.  Lau- 
derdale roused  himself  up  when  Colin  came 
to  him,  and  met  him  cheeffully.  ^  So  you've 
written  your  letter?"  he  said,  "and  ac- 
cepted the  new  turn  in  your  fortune?  I 
thought  as  much  by  your  eye." 

**  You  did  not  Qeed  to  consult  my  eye," 
said  Colin,  gayly.  **  I  said  as  much.  But  I 
must  walk  down  to  the  loch  a  mile  or  two  to 
meet  the  postman.  Will  you  come  ?  Let  us 
take  the  good  of  the  hills,"  said  the  youth, 
with  his  heart  running  over.  <<Who  can 
tell  when  we  may  be  here  again  together  ?  I 
like  this  autumn  weather,  with  its  stormy 
colors ;  and  I  suppose  now  my  fortune,  as 
you  call  it,  will  lead  me  to  a  flat  country — 
that  is,  fOT  a  year  or  two  at  least." 

"  Ay,"  said  Lauderdale,  .with  a  kind  of 
groan  ;  "  that  is  how  the  world  appears  at 
your  y^rs.  Who  can  tell  when  we  may  be 
here  again  together?  Who  can  tell,  laddie, 
what  thoughts  may  be  in  our  hearts  when  we 
are  here  again  ?  I  never  have  any  security 
myself,  when  I  leave  a  place,  that  Fll  ever 
dare  to  come  hack,"  said  the  meditative  man. 
*'The  innocent  fields  might  hav#a  cruel 
aspect,  as  if  Qod  had  cursed  them,  and,  for 
anything  I  know,  I  might  hate  the  flowers 
that  could  bloom,  and  the  sun  that  could 
shine,  and  had  no  heart  for  my  trouble.  No 
that  you  understand  what  Pm  meaning,  but 
that's  the  way  it  affects  a  man  like  me." 

"  What  are  you  thinking  of?"  cried  Colin, 
with  a  little  dismay.  **  One  would  fancyjyou 
saw  some  terrible  evil  approaching.  Of 
course  the  future  is  uncertain,  but  I  am  not 
particubirly  alarmed  by  anything  that  ap- 
pears to  me.  What  are  you  thinking  of, 
Lauderdale  ?    Your  own  career  ?  " 

••  Oh,  ay,  just  my  ain  career,"  said  Lander- 
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dale,  with  a  smile ;  *'  such  a  career  to  make 
a  work  about !  though  I  am  just  as  content 
as  most  men.  I  mind  when  my  ain  spirit  was 
whiles  uplifted  as  yours  is,  laddie ;  it's  t?ua 
that  makes  a  man  think.  It  comes  natural  to 
the  time  of  life,  like  the  bright  eye  and  the 
bloom  on  the  cheek ,"  said  Colin's  friend ; ''  and 
there's  no  sentence  of  death  in  it  either,  if 
you  come  to  that,"  he  went  on  to  himself  af- 
ter a  pause.  **  Life  holds  on — it  aye  holds 
on — a  hope  mair  or  lees  makes  little  count. 
And  without  the  ogony  and  the  struggle,  never 
man  that  was  worth  calling  man  came  to  his 
full  stature."  All  this  Lauderdale  kept  say- 
ing to  himself  as  he  descended  the  hillside, 
leaping  here  and  there  over  a  half-concealed 
streamlet,  and  making  his  way  through  the 
withered  ferns  and  the  long,  tangled  streamers 
of  the  bramble,  which  caught  at  him  as  he 
passed.  He  was  not  so  skilful  in  overcoming 
these  obstacles  as  Colin,  who  was  to  the  man- 
ner bom  ;  and  he  got  a  little  out  of  breath 
as  he  followed  the  lad,  who,  catching  his 
monologue  by  intervals  in  the  descent,  looked 
at  the  melancholy  philosopher  with  his  young 
eyes,  which  laughed,  and  did  not  understand. 

<'  I  wonder  what  you  are  thinking  of,"  said 
Colin.  '*  Not  of  me,  certainly ;  but  I  see 
you  are  afraid  of  something,  as  if  I  were  go- 
ing to  encounter  a  great  danger.  Lauder- 
dale," said  the  lad  stopping  and  laying  his 
head  on  his  friend's  arm  for  one  confidential 
moment,  **  whatever  danger  there  is,  I  fume 
encountered  it.     Don't  be  afraid  for  me." 

**  I  was  saying  nothing  about  you,  callant," 
said  Lauderdale,  pettishly.  *»  Why  should 
I  aye  be  thinking  of  you  ?  A  man  has  more 
things  to  consider  in  this  life  than  the  vagaries 
of  a  slip  of  a  laddie,  that  doesna  see  where 
he's  bound  for.  I'm  thinking  of  things  far 
out  of  your  way,"  said  the  philosopher; 
*'  of  disappointments  and  heart-breaks,  and  a' 
the  eclipses  that  are  invisible  to  common 
e'en.  I've  seen  many  in  my  day.  I*ve  seen 
a  trifling  change  that  made  no  difference  to 
the  world  quench  a'  the  light  and  a'  the  com- 
fort out  of  life.  There's  more  things  Jn 
heaven  or  earth  than  were  ever  dreamed  of  at 
your  years.  And  whiles  a  man  wonders  how, 
for  very  pity,  God  can  stay  still  in  his  heavens 
and  look  on  " — 

Colin  could  not  say  anything  to  the  groan 
with  which  his  friend  broke  off*.  He  was 
troubled  and  punded,  and  could  not  make  it 
out.    They  went  on  together  along  the  white 
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line  of  road,  on  which,  far  off  in  the  distance, 
the  youth  already  saw  the  postman  whom  he 
was  hastening  to  meet ;  and,  busy  as  he  was 
with  his  own  thoughts,  Colin  had  already 
forgotten  to  inquire  what  his  companion  re- 
ferred to,  when  his  attention,  which  had  wan- 
dered completely  away  from  this  perplexing 
tale,  was  suddenly  recalled  again  by  the  voice 
at  his  side. 

''  Tm  speaking  like  a  man  that  cannot  see 
the  end,"  said  Lauderdale,  **  which  is  clear 
to  Him  if  there's  any  meaning  in  life.  You  're 
for  taking  your  chance  and  posting  your  let- 
ter, laddie  ?  and  you  ken  nothing  about  any 
nonsense  that  an  old  fool  like  me  may  be 
maundering?  For  one  thing  there's  aye 
plenty  to  divert  the  mind  in  this  country," 
said  the  philosopher,  with  a  sigh,  and  stood 
Btill  at  the  foot  of  the  long  slope  they  had  just 
descended,  looking  with  a  wistful,  abstract 
look  upon  the  loch  and  the  hills ;  at  which 
change  of  mood  Colin  could  not  restrain  him- 
self, but  with  ready  boyish  mirth  laughed 
aloud. 

«*  What  has  this  country  to  do  with  it  all? 
You  are  in  a  very  queer  mood  to-day,  Lauder- 
dale,— one  moment  as  solemn  and  mysterious 
as  if  you  knew  of  some  great  calamity,  and 
the  next  talking  of  the  country.  What  do 
you  mean,  I  wonder?  "  said  the  lad.  His 
wonder  was  not  very  deep,  but  stirred  lightly 
in  the  heart  which  was  full  of  so  many  wishes 
and  ambitions  of  its  own.  With  that  letter 
in  his  hand,  and  that  new  life  before  him, 
how  could  he  help  but  look  at  the  lonely  man 
by  his  side  with  a  half-divine  compassion  ? — 
a  man  to  whom  life  offered  no  prizes,  and 
scarcely  any  hopes.  He  was  aware  in  his 
heart  that  Lauderdale  was  anxious  about  him- 
self, and  the  thought  of  that  unnecessary  so- 
licitude moved  Colin  half  to  laughter.  Poor 
Lauderdale, — upon  whom  he  looked  down  from 
the  elevation  of  his  young  life  with  the  ten- 
derest  pity.  He  smiled  upon  his  friend  in 
his  exaltation  and  superiority.  '*  Tou  are 
more  inexplicable  than  usual  to-day.  I  won- 
der what  you  mean?  "said  Colin  with  all 
the  sunshine  of  youth  and  joy,  defying  evil 
forebodings,  in  his  eyes. 

<<  It  would  take  a  wise  man  to  tell,"  said 
Lauderdale  ;  *'  I  would  not  pretend,  for  my 
own  part,  to  fathom  what  any  fool  might 
mean — much  less  what  I  mean  myself,  that 
have  glimmerings  of  sense  at  times.      Yon 
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sunshine's  awfu'  prying  about  the  hills. 
Light's  aye  inquisitive,  and  would  fain  be  at 
the  bottom  of  every  mystery,  which  is,  maybe, 
the  reason,"  said  the  speculative  observer, 
**  why  there's  nae  grandeur  to  speak  of,  nor 
meaning,  according  to  mortal  notions,  with- 
out clouds  and  darkness.  Yonder *s  your 
postman,  callant.  Give  him  the  letter  and 
be  done  with  it.  I  whiles  find  mf^\£  won- 
dering how  it  is  that  we  take  so  litUe  thought 
to  God's  meanings, — what  ye  might  eall  his 
lighter  meanings, — his  easy  verses  and  aach- 
like,  that  are  thrown  about  the  world,  in  the 
winds  and  the  sky.  To  be  sure,  I  ken  joSt 
as  well  as  you  do  that  it*s  currents  of  air, 
and  masses  of  vapor  and  electricity,  and  all 
the  rest  of  it.  It's  awfii'  easy  learning  the 
words,  bul  will  you  tell  me  there's  no  mean- 
ing to  a  man's  heart  and  soul  in  the  like  of 
that?"  said  Colin's  companion  stopjHng 
suddenly  with  a  sigh  of  impatience  and  vexa- 
tion, which  had  to  do  with  something  more 
vital  than  the  clouds.  Just  then,  nature 
truly  seemed  to  have  come  to  a  pause,  and  to 
be  standing  still,  like  themselves,  looking  on. 
The  sky  that  was  so  blue  and  broad  a  mo- 
ment since  had  contracted  to  a  black  vaoit 
over  the  Holy  Loch.  BlackneM  that  was 
positive  and  not  a  mere  negative  frowned  out 
of  all  the  half-disclosed  mysterious  hollows 
of  the  hills.  The  leaves  that  remained  od  the 
trees  thrilled  with  a  spasmodic  shivery  siid 
the  little  ripples  came  crowding  up  on  the 
beach  with  a  sighing  suppressed  moan  of  sus- 
pense and  apprehension.  So,  at  1^^,  it 
seemed  to  one  if  not  both  of  the  spectstois 
standing  by. 

"It  means  a  thunder-storm,  in  the  first 
place,"  said  Colin ;  "  look  how  it  begins  to 
come  doTO  in  a  torrent  of  gloom  over  Loeh 
Goil.  We  have  just  time  to  get  under  slit- 
ter. It  is  very  well  for  us  we  are  so  near  Ba- 
more." 

«  Ay  "—  said  Lauderdale.  He  repestsd 
the  syllable  over  again  and  again  a^they  hmw 
ried  back.  *<  But  the  time  vrill  come  when 
we'll  no  be  near  Ramore,"  he  said  to  himself 
as  the  storm  reached  him  and  dashed  in  his 
face  not  twenty  yards  from  the  open  door. 
Colin's  laugh,  as  he  reached  with  a  bound  the 
kindly  portal,  was  all  the  answer  which  youth 
and  hope  gave  to  experience.  The  boy  wms 
not  to  be  discouraged  on  that  sweet  thresh- 
old of  lus  life. 
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W0DIN8BOURNB  was  as  diffisrent  from  any 
house  that  Colin  had  ever  seen  before  as  the 
low,  flat  country,  rich  and  damp  and  monot- 
onoun,  was  unlike  the  infinitely  varied  land- 
scape to  which  his  eye  had  been  accustomed 
all  his  life.  The  florid  upholstery  of  Ardmar- 
tin  contrasted  almost  strangely  with  the  sober 
magnificence  of  the  old  family  house  in  which 
the  Franklands  had  lived  and  died  for  gener- 
ations, as  did  the  simple  little  rooms  to  which 
Colin  had  been  accustomed  in  his  father *s 
house.  Perhaps,  on  the  whole,  Ramore, 
where  everything  was  for  use  and  nothing  for 
show,  was  less  unharmonious  with  all  he  saw 
about  him  than  the  equipments  of  the  brand, 
new  castle,  all  built  out  of  new  money,  and 
gilded  and  lackered  to  a  climax  of  doinestic 
finery.  Colin ^s  pupil  was  the  invalid  of  the 
&mily, — a  boy  of  twelve,  who  could  not  go  to 
Eton  like  his  brothers,  but  whom  the  good- 
natured  baronet  thought,  as  was  natural,  the 
deverest  of  his  family.  '*  That's  why  I  vranted 
you  so  much,  Campbell,"  Sir  Thomas  said,  by 
way  of  setting  Colin  at  ease  in  his  new  occu- 
pation ;  <*  he's  not  a  boy  to  be  kept  to  clas- 
sicB,  isn't  Charley — there's  nothing  that  boy 
wouldn't  master — and  shut  up,  as  he  has  to 
be,  with  his  wretched  iiealth,  he  wants  a  lit- 
tle variety.  I've  always  heard  you  took  a 
wider  range  in  Scotland  ;  that's  what  I  want 
for  my  boy."  It  was  with  this  that  the  new 
tutor  was  introduced  to  his  duties  at  Wodens- 
boume.  But  a  terrible  disappointment  await- 
ed the  young  man, — a  disappointment  utterly 
unforeseen.  There  was  nobody  there  but  Sir 
Thomas  himself  and  Charley  and  some  little 
ones  still  in  the  nursery.  **  We're  all  by  our- 
selves ;  but  you  wont  mind,"  said  the  baronet, 
who  seemed  to  think  it  all  the  better  for  Co- 
lin ;  *^  my  lady  and  Miss  Matty  will  be  home 
before  Christmas,  and  you  can  get  yourself 
settled  comfortably  in  the  mean  time.  Lady 
Frankland  is  with  her  sister,  who  is  in  very 
bad  health.  I  don't  know  what  people  mean 
by  getting  into  bad  liealth — women,  too,  that 
can't  go  in  for  free  living  and  that  sort  of 
thbg,"  said  Sir  Thomas.  '<  The  place  looks 
dreary  without  the  ladies  ;  but  they'll  be  back 
before  Christmas ;  "  and  he  went  to  sleep  after 
dinner  as  usual,  and  left  the  young  tutor  at 
the  other  side  of  the  table  sitting  in  a  kind  of 
stupefied  amazement  and  mortification  in  the 
silence,  wondering  what  he  came  here  for, 
and  where  his  hopes  and  brilliant  angnries 
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bad  gone  to.  Perhaps  Colin  did  not  know 
what  he  himself  meant  when  he  accepted  Sir 
Thomas  Frankland 's  proposal.  He  thought 
he  was  coming  to  live  in  Matty's  society  ;  to 
be  her  companion  ;  to  walk  with  her  and  talk 
with  her,  as  he  had  done  at  Ardmartin  ;  but, 
when  he  arrived  to  find  Wodensbourne  de- 
serted, with  nothing  to  be  seen  but  Sir  Thom- 
as and  a  nursery  governess,  who  sometimes 
emerged  with  her  little  pupils  from  the  un- 
known regions  up-stairs,  and  was  very  civil  to 
the  new  tutor,  Colin 's  disappointment  was 
overwhelming.  He  despised  himself  vrith  a 
bitterness  only  to  be  equalled  by  the  brilliancy 
of  those  vain  expectations  over  which  he 
laughed  in  youthful  rage  and  scorn.  It  was 
not  to  be  Matty's  companion  he  had  come ; 
it  was  not  to  see,  however  far  off,  any  portion 
of  the  great  world  which  he  could  not  help 
imagining  sometimes  must  be  visible  from 
such  an  elevation.  It  was  only  to  train  Char- 
ley's precocious  intellect,  and  amuse  the  bar- 
onet a  little  at  dinner.  Afber  dinner.  Sir 
Thomas  went  to  sleep,  and  even  Charley  was 
out  of  the  way,  and  the  short,  winter  days 
closed  down  early  over  the  great  house,  on 
the  damp  woods  and  silent  park,  which  kept 
repeating  themselves,  day  by  day,  upon  Co- 
lin's  wearied  brain.  There  was  not  even  an 
undulation  within  sight,  nothing  higher  than 
the  dull  line  of  trees,  which  after  a  while  it 
made  him  sick  to  look  at.  To  be  sure,  the 
sunshine  now  and  then  caught  upon  the  lofty 
lantern  of  Earie  Cathedral,  and  by  that  means 
woke  up  a  gleam  of  light  on  the  flat  country ; 
but  that,  and  the  daily  conflict  with  Charley's 
sharp  invalid  understanding,  and  the  sight  of 
Sir  Thomas  sleeping  after  dinner,  conveyed  no 
exhilaration  to  speak  of  to  lighten  the  dismal 
revulsion  of  poor  Colin 's  thoughts.  His  heart 
rose  indigm^nt  sometimes,  which  did  him  more 
good.  This  was  the  gulf  of  dismay  he  tum- 
bled into  without  defence  or  preparation  af)^r 
the  burst  of  hope  and  foolish  youthful  delight 
with  which  he  left  Ramore. 

As  for  the  society  at  Wodensbourne,  it  vras 
at  the  present  moment  of  the  most  limited 
description.  Colin,  who  was  inexperienced, 
roused  up  out  of  his  dulnees  a  little  when  he 
heard  that  two  of  the  canons  of  Earie  were 
coming  to  dinner  one  evening.  The  innocent 
Scotch  lad  woke  himself  up,  with  a  little  cu- 
riosity about  the  clerical  dignitaries,  of  whom 
he  knew  nothing,  and  a  good  deal  of  anxiety 
to  comport  himself  as  beoune  the  repreeenta- 
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tive  of  a  Scotch  univereity,  about  whom  he 
did  not  doubt  the  visitors  would  be  a  little 
curious.  It  struck  Coliu  with  the  oddest  sur- 
prise and  disappointment,  to  find  that  the 
canons  of  Earie  were  perfectly  indifferent 
about  the  Scotch  student.  The  curate  of  the 
parish,  indeed,  who  was  also  dining  at  Wo- 
densboume  that  day,  was  wonderfully  civil 
to  the  new  tutor.  He  told  him  that  he  un- 
derstood the  Scotch  mountains  were  very  near 
as  fine  as  Switzerland,  and  that  he  hoped  to 
086  them  some  day,  though  the  curious  preju- 
dices about  Sunday  and  the  whiskey-drinking 
must  come  very  much  in  the  way  of  closer  in- 
tercourse ;  at  which  speech  Col  in 's  indigna- 
tion and  amusement  would  have  been  wonder- 
ful to  see,  had  any  one  been  there  who  cared 
to  notice  how  the  lad  was  looking.  On  the 
Sundays,  Colin  and  his  pupil  went  along  the 
level  ways  to  the  quaint  old  mossy  church, 
to  which  this  same  curate  was  devoting  all 
his  time  and  thoughts  by  way  of  restoration. 
The  Scotch  youth  had  never  seen  anything 
at  once  so  homely  and  so  noble  as  this  little 
church  in  the  fen-country.  He  thought  it 
nothing  less  than  a  poem  in  stone,  a  pathetic 
old  psalm  of  human  life  and  death,  uttering 
itself  for  ever  and  ever,  in  the  tcnderest,  sad 
responses,  to  the  worship  of  heaven.  Never 
anywhere  had  he  felt  so  clearly  how  the  dead 
were  waiting  fur  the  great  Easter  to  come, 
nor  seen  Christianity  standing  so  plainly  be- 
tween the  two  comings;  but  when  Colin, 
with  his  Scotch  ideas,  heard  the  curious  little 
sermons  to  which  his  curate  gave  utterance 
under  that  roof,  all  consecrated  and  holy  with 
the  sorrows  and  hopes  of  ages,  it  made  the 
strangest  anti-climax  in  the  youth's  thoughts. 
He  laughed  to  himself  when  he  came  out,  not 
because  he  was  disposed  to  laughter,  but  be- 
cause it  was  the  only  alternative  he  had ;  and 
Sir  Thomas,  who  had  a  glimmering  perception 
that  this  must  be  something  new  to  bis  inex- 
perienced guest,  gave  a  doubtful  sort  of  smile, 
not  knowing  how  to  take  Colin *s  strange 
looks. 

**  You  donH  believe  in  saints*  days,  and 
such-like,  in  Scotland?'*  said  the  perplexed 
baronet ;  **  and  of  course  the  sermon  does  not 
count  for  so  much  with  us." 

**  No,"  said  Colin ;  and  they  did  not  enter 
further  into  the  subject. 

As  for  the  young  man  himself,  who  had 
still  upon  his  mind  the  feeling  that  he  was  to 
be  a  Scotch  minister,  the  lesson  was  the  stran- 
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gest  possible ;  for,  being  Scotch,  he  ooald  noi^ 
help  listening  to  the  sermon  according  to  the 
usage  of  his  nation.  The  curate,  after  be 
had  said  those  passages  which  are  all  but  di- 
vine in  their  comprehension  of  the  wants  of 
humanity,  told  his  people  how  wonderfully^ 
their  beloved  Church  had  provided  for  all  their 
wants ;  how  sweet  it  was  to  recollect  that  thir 
was  the  day  which  had  been  appointed  the- 
Twentieth  Sunday  after  Trinity,  and  how  it 
was  their  duty  to  meditate  a  fact  so  touching 
and  so  important.  Colin  thought  of  the  Holy 
Loch,  and  the  minister's  critics  there,  and 
laughed  to  himself,  perhaps  a  little  bitterly. 
He  felt  as  if  he  had  given  up  his  own  career, 
— the  natural  life  to  which  he  was  bom, — and 
at  this  distance  the  usual  enchantments  of 
;  nature  began  to  work,  and  in  his  heart  he 
,  asked  himself  what  he  was  to  gain  by  traii»- 
:  ferring  his  heart  and  hopes  to  this  wealthier 
j  country,  where  so  many  things  were  fairer, 
I  and  after  which  he  had  been  hankering  bo 
I  long.  The  curate's  sermons  struck  him  as  a 
kind  of  comical  climax  to  his  disappointments, 
— the  curate  who  looked  at  himself  much  as 
he  might  have  looked  at  a  South-Sea  Island^, 
and  spoke  of  the  Scotch  whiskey  and  Scotch 
Sabbaths.  Poor  curate  !  He  knew  a  greet 
deal  more  than  Colin  did  about  some  things, 
and  if  he  did  not  understand  how  to  preach, 
that  was  not  the  fault  of  his  college ;  neither 
did  they  convey  much  information  at  that  seat 
of  learning  about  the  northern  half  of  the 
British  island — no  more  than  they  did  at 
Glasgow  about  the  curious  specimen  of  bo- 
manity  which  is  known  as  a  curate  on  the 
brighter  side  of  the  Tweed. 

All  these  things  went  through  Colin's  mind 
as  he  sat  in  the  dining-room  after  dinner,  con- 
templating Sir  Thomases  nap,  which  was  not 
of  itself  an  elevating  spectacle.  He  thought* 
to  himself  at  that  moment  that  he  vras  but 
fulfilling  the  office  of  a  drudge  at  Wodens- 
bourne,  which  anybody  could  fill.  It  did  not 
require  those  abilities  which  had  won  with 
acclamation  the  prize  in  the  philosophy  class 
to  teach  Charley  Frankland  the  elements  of 
science;  and  all  the  emulations  and  glories- 
of  his  college  career  came  back  to  Colin *8 
mind.  The  little  public  of  the  university- 
had  begun  to  think  of  him  ;  to  predict  what' 
he  would  do,  and  anticipate  his  success  at: 
home ;  but  here,  who  knew  anything  about: 
him  ?  All  these  thoughts  came  to  rapid  con^ 
elusions  as  the  young  man  sat  watching  ther 
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fire  gleam  in  the  wainscot,  and  calculating  the 
recurrence  of  that  next  great  snore  which 
would  wake  Sir  Thomas,  and  make  him  sit 
up  of  a  8#dden  and  look  fiercely  at  his  com- 
panion before  he  murmured  out  a  *'  Beg  your 
pardon,"  and  went  to  sleep  again.  Not  an 
interesting  prospect  certainly.  Should  he  go 
home  ?  Should  he  represent  to  the  baronet, 
when  he  woke  up  for  the  night,  that  it  had 
all  been  a  mistake,  and  that  his  present  office 
was  perfectly  unsuited  to  his  ambition  and 
his  hopes?  But  then  what  could  he  say?  for 
after  all,  it  was  as  Charley  Frankland^s  tutor 
simply,  and  with  his  eyes  open,  that  became 
to  Wodensboume,  and  Sir  Thomas  had  said 
nothing  about  the  society  of  his  niece,  or  any 
other  society,  to  tempt  him  thither.  Colin 
sat  in  a  bitterness  of  discontent,  which  would 
have  been  incredible  to  him  a  few  weeks  be- 
fore, pondering  these  questions.  There  was 
not  a  sound  to  be  heard,  but  the  dropping  of 
the  ashes  on  the  hearth,  and  Sir  Thomas's 
heavy  breathing  as  he  slept.  Life  went  on 
velvet  slippers  in*  the  great  house  from  which 
Colin  would  gladly  have  escaped  (he  thought) 
to  the  poorest  cottage  on  the  Holy  Loch.  He 
could  not  help  recalling  his  shabby  little  room 
in  Glasgow,  and  Lauderdale's  long  comments 
upon  life,  and  all  the  talk  and  the  thoughts 
that  made  existence  bright  in  that  miserable 
little  place,  which  Sir  Thomas  Frankland's 
grooms  would  not  have  condescended  to  live 
in,  but  which  the  unfortunate  young  tutor 
thought  of  with  longings  as  he  sat  dreary  in 
the  great  dining-room.  What  did  it  matter 
to  him  that  the  floor  was  soft  with  Turkey 
carpets,  that  the  wine  on  the  table  was  of  the 
most  renowned  vintages,  and  that  his  slum- 
bering companion  in  the  great  easy-chair  was 
the  head  of  one  of  the  oldest  commoner  fami- 
lies in  England, — a  baronet  and  a  county 
member?  Colin,  after  all,  was  only  a  son  of 
the  soil ;  he  longed  for  his  Glasgow  attic,  and 
his  companions  who  spoke  the  dialect  of  that 
remarkable  but  unlovely  city,  and  felt  bit- 
terly in  his  heart  that  he  had  been  cheated. 
Yet  it  was  hard  to  say  to  any  one — hard  even 
to  put  in  words  to  himself — what  the  cheat 
was.  It  was  a  deception  he  had  practised  on 
himself,  and  in  the  bitterness  of  his  disap- 
pointment the  youth  refused  to  say  to  him- 
self that  anybody's  absence  was  the  secret 
of  his  mortification.  What  was  she  to  him? 
— a  great  lady  as  far  out  of  his  reach  as  the 
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moon  or  the  stars,  and  who  no  doubt  had  for- 
gotten his  very  name. 

These  were  not  pleasant  thoughts  to  season 
the  solitude ;  and  he  sat  hugging  them  for 
a  great  many  evenings  before  Six  Thomas 
awoke,  and  addressed,  as  be  generally  did,  a 
few  good-humored,  stupid  observations  to 
the  lad  whom,  to  be  sure,  the  baronet  found  a 
considerable  bore,  and  did  not  know  what  to 
do  with.  Sir  Thomas  could  not  forget  his 
obligations  to  the  young  man  who  saved 
Harry's  life;  and  thus  it  was,  from  pure 
gratitude,  that  he  made  Colin  miserable, — 
though  there  was  no  gratitude  at  all,  nor 
even  much  respect,  in  the  summary  judgment 
which  the  youth  formed  of  the  heavy  squire. 
This  was  how  matters  were  going  on  when 
Wodensboume  and  the  world,  and  everything 
human,  suddenly,  all  at  once,  sustained  again 
a  change  to  Colin.  He  had  been  thus,  for 
six  weary  weeks, — during  which  time  be  felt* 
himself  getting  morose,  ill-tempered,  and 
miserable,  writing  sharp  letters  home,  in 
which  he  would  not  confess  to  any  special 
disappointment,  but  expressed  hi|aself  in  gen- 
eral terms  of  bitterness  like  a  young  misan- 
thrope, and  in  every  respect  making  himself 
and  those  who  cared  for  him  unhappy.  Even 
the  verses,  which  did  very  well  to  express  the 
tender  griefs  of  sentiment,  had  been  thrown 
aside  at  this  crisis ;  ibr  there  was  nothing 
melodious  in  his  feelings,  and  he  could  not  say 
in  sweet  rhymes  and  musical  cadences  how 
angry  and  vnretched  he  was.  He  was  sitting 
so  one  dreary  December  evening  when  it  was 
raining  fiist  outside  and  everything  was  silent 
within — as  was  natural  in  a  well-regulated 
household  where  the  servants  knew  their 
duty,  and  the  nursery  was  half  a  mile  awaj 
through  worlds  of  complicated  passages.  Sir 
Thomas  was  asleep  as  usual,  and,  with  his 
eyes  shut  and  his  mouth  open,  the  excellent 
baronet  was  not,  as  we  have  already  said,  an 
elevating  spectacle ;  and  at  the  other  end  of 
the  table,  sat  Colin,  chafing  out  his  young 
soul  with  such  thoughts  of  what  was  not, 
but  might  have  been,  as  youth  does  not  know 
how  to  avoid.  It  was  just  then,  when  he  was 
going  over  his  long  succession  of  miseries — 
and  thinking  of  his  natural  career  cut  short 
for  this  dreary  penance  of  which  nothing 
could  ever  come — that  Colin  was  startled  by 
the  sound  of  wheels  coming  up  the  wintry 
avenue.    He  oould  not  venture  to  imagine 
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to  bimeelf  what  it  might  be,  though  he  lis- 
tened as  if  for  life  and  death,  and  heard  the 
sounds  of  an  arrival  and  the  indistinct  hum 
of  voices  which  he  could  not  distinguish, 
without  feeling  that  he  had  any  right  to  stir 
from  the  table  to  inquire  what  it  meant ;  and 
there  he  sat  according! j,  with  his  hair  thrust 
back  from  his  forehead  and  his  great  eyes 
i;leaming  out  from  the  noiseless  atmosphere, 
when  the  door  opened  and  a  pretty  figure, 
all  eager  and  glowing  with  life,  looked  into 
the  room.  Colin  was  too  much  absorbed, 
too  anxious,  and  felt  too  deeply  how  much 
was  involved  for  himself  to  be  capable  even 
of  rising  up  to  greet  her  as  an  indifferent 
man  would  have  done.  He  sat  and  gazed  at 
her  as  she  darted  in  like  a  fairy  creature, 
bringing  every  kind  of  radiance  in  her  train. 
**  Here  they  are,  aunty  !  "  cried  Miss  Matty ; 
and  she  came  in  flying  in  her  cloak,  with  the 
Jiood  still  over  her  head  and  great  rain-drops 
on  it,  which  she  had  caught  as  she  jumped 
out  of  the  carriage.  While  Colin  sat  gazing 
at  her,  wondering  if  it  were  some  deluding 
apparition,  or,  in  reality,  the  new  revelation 
of  life  and  love  that  it  seemed  to  be,  Matty 
Lad  thrown  herself  upon  Sir  Thomas  and 
woke  the  worthy  baronet  by  kissing  him, 
which  was  a  pretty  sight  to  behold.  *^  Here 
we  are,  uncle ;  wake  up !  "  cried  Matty ; 
<*  my  lady  ran  to  the  nursery  first,  but  I  came 
to  you,  as  I  always  do."  And  the  little  witch 
looked  up  with  a  gleam  at  Colin,  under  which 
heaven  and  earth  changed  to  the  lad.  He 
stumbled  to  his  feet,  while  Sir  Thomas  rubbed 
his  astonished  eyes.  What  could  Colin  say? 
He  stood  waiting  for  a  word,  seeing  the  little 
figure  in  a  halo  of  light  and  fanciful  glory. 
"How  do  you  do?  I  knew  you  were 
here,"  said  Miss  Matty,  putting  out  two  fin- 
gers to  him  while  she  still  hung  over  her 
ancle.  And  presently  Lady  Frankland  came 
in,  and  the  room  became  full  of  pleasant  din 
and  commotion,  as  was  inevitable.  When 
Colin  made  a  move  as  if  to  leave  them,  fear- 
ful of  being  in  the  way,  as  the  sensitive  lad 
naturally  was,  Miss  Matty  called  to  him, 
*•  -Oh,  don't  go,  please  ;  We  are  going  to  have 
tea,  and  my  lady  must  be  served  without 
giving  her  any  trouble,  and  t  want  you  to 
help  me,''  said  Matty;  and  so  the  evening 
that  had  begun  in  gloom  ended  in  a  kind  of 
subdued  glory  too  sweet  to  be  real.  Lady 
Frankland  sat  talking  to  her  husband  of 
their  reason  for  coming  back  so  suddenly 


(which  was  sad  enough,  being  an  unexpected 
death  in  the  house :  but  that  did  not  make 
much  difference  to  the  two  women  who  were 
coming  home)  ;  Matty  kept  coming  and  go- 
ing  between  the  tea-table  and  the  fire,  send- 
ing Colin  on  all  sorta  of  errands,  and  making 
comments  to  him  aside  on  what  her  aunt  ^ 


saying. 

**Only  &ncy  the  long,  dreary  drive  we 
have  had,  and  my  uncle  and  Mr.  Cfeimpbell 
making  themselves  so  cosy,'*  the  little  siren 
said,  kneeling  dovni  before  the  fire  with  still 
one  drop  of  rain  sparkling  on  her  bright 
locks.  And  the  effect  was  such  that  Ck>lin 
lost  himself  altogether,  and  could  not  have 
affirmed,  had  he  been  questioned  on  his  oath, 
that  he  had  not  enjoyed  himself  greatly  all 
the  evening.  He  took  Lady  Frankland  her 
tea,  and  listened  to  all  the  domestio  chatter 
as  if  it  had  been  the  talk  of  angels ;  and  was 
as  pleased,  when  the  mistress  of  the  house 
thanked  him  for  his  kindness  to  Charley,  as 
if  he  had  not  thought  Charley  a  wretched 
little  nuisance  a  few  hours  ago.  He  did  not 
in  the  least  know  who  the  people  were  about 
whom  the  two  ladies  kept  up  such  an  unceas- 
ing talk,  and,  perhaps,  under  other  eircom- 
stances  would  have  laughed  at  this  sweet- 
coined  gossip,  with  all  its  lively  commaits 
upon  nothing  and  incessant  personalities; 
but,  at  the  present  moment,  Colin  had  said 
good-by  to  reason,  and  could  not  anyhow 
defend  himself  against  the  sudden  happiness 
which  seized  upon  him  without  any  notice. 
While  Sir  Thomas  and  his  wife  sat  on  either 
side  of  the  great  fire,  and  Matty  kept  darting 
in  and  out  between  them,  Colin  sat  behind 
near  the  impromptu  tea-table,  and  listened 
and  felt  that  the  world  was  changed.  If  he 
could  have  had  time  to  think,  he  might  haTe 
been  ashamed  of  himself,  but  then  he  had  no 
time  to  think,  and  in  the  mean  time  he  was 
happy,  a  sensation  not  to  be  gainsaid  or  re- 
jected ;  and  so  fled  the  few  blessed  hours  of 
the  first  evening  of  Matty's  return. 

When  he  had  gone  up-stairs,  and  had  heard 
at  a  distance  the  sound  of  the  last  good-night, 
and  was  fairly  shut  up  again  in  the  silenoe 
of  his  own  room,  the  youth,  for  the  first  time, 
began  to  realize  what  he  was  doing.  He 
paused,  with  a  little  consternation,  a  little 
fright,  to  question  himself.  For  the  first 
time,  he  saw  clearly,  without  any  possibility 
of  self-delusion,  what  it  was  which  bad 
brought  him  here,  and  which  qiade  all  the 
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difference  to  him  between  happinees  and 
miflerj.  It  was  hard  to  realise  now  the 
state  of  mind  he  had  been  in  a  few  hours  be- 
fore ;  but  he  did  it,  by  dint  of  a  great  exer- 
tion, and  saw,  with  a  distinctness  which 
alarmed  him,  how  it  was  that  eyerjthing 
had  altered  in  his  eyes.  It  was  Mattj*s 
presence  that  made  all  the  difference  between 
this  subdued  thrill  of  happiness  and  that 
blank  of  impatient  and  mortified  misery. 
The  young  man  tried  to  stand  still  and  con- 
sider the  reality  of  his  position.  He  had 
stopped  in  his  career,  arrested  himself  in  his 
life ;  entered  upon  a  species  of  existence 
which  he  felt  in  his  heart  was  not  more,  but 
lees,  noble  (for  him)  than  his  previous  course. 
And  what  was  it  for?  All  for  the  uncer- 
tain smile,  for  the  society — ^which  might  fail 
him  any  time— of  a  woman  so  &r  out  of  his 
way,  so  utterly  removed  from  his  reach,  as 
Matilda  J^rankland?  For  a  moment,  the 
youth  was  dismayed,  and  stopped  short, 
Wisdom  and  Truth  whispering  in  his  ear. 
Love  might  be  fair,  but  he  knew  enough  to 
know  that  life  must  not  be  subservient  to 
that  witchery ;  and  Colin's  good  angel  spoke 
to  him  in  the  silence,  and  bade  him  flee. 
Better  to  go  back,  and  at  once,  to  the  gray 
and  sombre  world,  where  aU  his  duties 
awaited  him,  than  to  stay  here  in  this  fooPs 
paradise.  As  he  thought  so,  he  got  up,  and 
began  to  pace  about  his  room,  as  though  it 
had  been  a  cage.  Best  to  flee ;  it  might  hide 
all  the  light  out  of  his  life  and  break  his 
heart ;  but  what  else  bad  he  to  look  for  sooner 
or  later  ?  Ue  sat  up  half  the  night,  still 
pacing  about  his  room,  hesitating  upon  his 
&te,  while  the  December  storm  raged  out- 
side. What  was  he  to  do?  When  he  dropped 
to  sleep  at  last,  his  heart  betrayed  him,  and 
strayed  away  into  celestial  worlds  of  dream- 
ing. He  woke,  still  undecided,  as  he  thought, 
to  see  the  earliest  wintry  gleam  of  sunshine 
stealing  in  Ohrough  his  shutters.  What  was 
he  to  do?  But  already  the  daylight  made 
him  feel  his  terrors  as  so  many  shadows. 
His  heart  was  a  traitor,  and  he  was  glad  to 
find  it  so,  and  the  moment  of  indecision  set- 
tled more  surely  than  ever  the  bondage  in 
which  he  seemed  to  have  entangled  his  life. 

CHAPTER  XV. 

From  that  day  life  flew  upon  celestial  wings 
for  Charley  Frankland^s  tutor.  It  was  not 
that  any  love-making  proved  possible,  or  that 
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existence  at  Wodensboume  became  at  all 
what  it  had  been  at  Ardmartin.    The  differ- 
ence was  in  the  atmosphere,  which  was  now 
bright  with  all  kinds  of  gladsome  charms, 
and    pervaded    by  anticipations — a   charm 
which,  at  Colin's  age,  was  more  than  reality. 
He  never  knew  what  moment  of  delight 
might  come  to  him  any  day — what  words 
might  be  said,  or  smiles  shed  upon  him. 
Such  an  enchantment  could  not,  indeed,  have 
lasted  very  long,  but,  in  the  mean  time,  was 
infinitely  sweet,  and  made  his  life  like  a  ro- 
mance to  the  young  man.    There  was  no- 
body at  Wodensboume  to  occupy  Miss  Matty, 
!  or  withdraw  her  attention  from  her  young 
I  worshipper ;  and  Colin,  with  hm  poetic  tem- 
!  perament  and  his  youthful  genius,  and  all 
,  the  simplicities  and  inexperience  which  ren- 
dered him  so  different  from  the  other  clever 
{  young  men  who  had  been  seen  or  heard  of  in 
I  that  region,  was  very  delightful  company^ 
I  even  when  he  was  not  engaged  in  any  acts 
of  worship.    Lady  Frankland   herself  ac- 
I  knowledged  that  Mr.  Campbell  was  a  great 
acquisition.    **  He  is  not  the  least  like  other 
people,"  said  the  lady  of  the  house ;  **  but 
you  most  take  care  not  to  let  him  fall  in  love 
vrith  you,  Matty ; "   and  both  the  ladies 
laughed  softly  as  they  sat  over  their  cups  of 
tea.    As  for  Matty,  when  she  went  to  dress 
for  dinner,  after  that  admonition,  she  put  on 
tartan  ribbons  over  her  white  dress,  partly, 
to  be  sure,  because  they  were  in  the  tohion  ; 
but  chiefly  to  please  Colin,  who  knew  rather 
less  about  tartan  than  she  did,  and  had  not 
the  remotest  idea  that  the  many-colored  sash 
had  any  reference  to  himself. 

« I  love  Scotland,"  the  little  witch  said  to 
him  when  he  came  into  the  drawing-room,  to 
which  he  was  now  admitted  during  Sir 
Thomas's  nap, — and,  to  tell  the  truth,  Lady 
Frankland  herself  had  just  closed  her  eyes 
in  a  gentle  dose,  in  her  easy-chair, — '*  but, 
though  you  are  a  Scotchman,  yon  don't  take 
the  least  notice  of  my  ribbons ;  I  am  very 
fond  of  Scotland,"  said  Matty.  <«and  the 
Scotch,"  the  wicked  little  girl  added,  with  a 
glance  at  him,  which  made  Colin's  heart 
leap  in  his  deluded  breast. 

**  Then  I  am  very  glad  to  be  Scotch,"  said 
the  youth,  and  stooped  down  over  the  end  of 
the  sash  till  Matty  thought  he  meant  to  kiss 
it,  whioh  was  a  more  decided  act  of  homage 
than  it  would  be  expedient,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, to  permit. 
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•*  Don't  talk  like  everybody  else,"  add 
Miss  Matty  ;  '<  that  does  not  make  any  dif- 
ference ;  you  were  always  glad  to  be  Sootch. 
I  know  you  all  think  you  are  so  much  better 
and  cleverer  than  we  are  in  England.  Bat, 
tell  me,  do  you  still  mean  to  be  a  Scotch  min- 
ister ?  I  wish  you  would  not,"  said  Matty, 
with  a  little  pout.  And  then  Colin  laughed, 
half  with  pleasure  at  what  he  thought  her 
interest  in  him,  and  half  with  a  sense  of  the 
ludicrous  which  he  could  not  restrain. 

<<  I  don't  think  I  could  preach  about  the 
Twentieth  Sunday  after  lYmity,"  he  said 
with  a  smile ;  which  was  a  speech  Miss 
Matty  did  not  understand. 

'**  People  here  don't  preach  as  you  do  in 
Scotland,"  said  the  English  girl,  with  a  little 
offence.  "Too  are  always  preaching,  and 
that  is  what  renders  it  so  dull.  But  what 
is  the  good  of  being  a  minister?  There  are 
plenty  of  dull  people  to  be  ministers ;  you  are 
80  clever  " — 

•*  Am  I  clever?"  said  CJolin.  **  I  am 
Charley's  tutor ;  it  does  not  require  a  great 
deal  of  genius — "  but  while  he  spoke,  the 
eyes — which  Matty  did  not  comprehend, 
which  always  went  leagues  further  than  one 
could  see — kindled  up  a  little.  He  looked 
a  long  way  past  her,  and  no  doubt  he  saw 
something ;  but  it  piqued  her  a  little  not  to 
be  able  to  follow  him,  nor  to  search  out 
what  he  meant. 

<<  If  you  had  done  what  I  wished,  and  gone 
to  Oxford,  Campbell,"  said  Sir  Thomas,  whose 
repose  had  been  interrupted  earlier  than 
usual ;  <*  1  can't  say  much  about  what  I  could 
have  done  myself,  for  I  have  heaps  of  boys  of 
my  own  to  provide  for ;  but,  if  you're  bent 
on  going  into  the  Church,  something  would 
certainly  have  turned  up  for  you.  I  don 't  say 
there *e  much  of  a  course  in  the  Church  for  an 
ambitious  young  fellow,  but  still,  if  you  do 
work  well  and  have  a  few  friends —  As  for 
your  Scotch  Church,  I  don't  know  very  much 
about  it,"  said  the  baronet,  candidly.  <*  I 
never  knew  any  one  who  did.  What  a  bore 
it  used  to  be  a  dozen  years  ago,  when  there 
was  all  that  row ;  and  now,  I  suppose,  you're 
all  at  sixes  and  sevens  ;  aint  you  ?  "  asked  the 
ingenuous  legislator.  "  I  suppose  whiskey 
and  controversy  go  together  somehow."  Sir 
Thomas  got  himself  perched  into  the  comer 
of  a  sofa  very  comfortably,  as  he  spoke,  and 
took  no  notice  of  the  lightning  in  Colin's 
eyes. 


«0h,  unde!  don't!"  said  Miss  Matty; 
<*  didn't  you  know  that  the  Presbyterians  are 
all  going  to  give  up  and  join  the  Church  ?  and 
it's  all  to  be  the  same  both  in  England  and 
Scotland?  You  need  not  laugh.  I  assure 
you  I  know  quite  well  what  I  am  saying," 
said  the  little  beauty,  with  a  look  of  dignity. 
*<  I  have  seen  it  in  the  papers — such  funny 
papers ! — with  little  paragraphs  about  acci- 
dents, and  about  people  getting  silver  snuff- 
boxes!— but  all  the  same,  they  say  what  I 
tell  you.  There's  to  be  no  Presbyterians  and 
no  precentors,  and  none  of  their  wicked  ways, 
coming  into  church  with  their  hats  on ,  and  star- 
ing all  round  instead  of  saying  their  prayers ; 
and  all  the  ministers  are  to  be  made  into  cler- 
gymen,— priests  and  deacons,  you  know ;  and 
they  are  going  to  have  bishops  and  proper 
service  like  other  people.  Mr.  Campbell," 
said  Matty,  looking  up  at  hiifi  with  a  litde 
emphasis,  to  mark  that,  for  once,  she  was  call- 
ing him  formally  by  his  name,  '<\now8  it  i^ 
quite  true." 

«  Humph,"  said  Sir  Thomas.  «I  know 
better ;  I  know  how  Campbell,  there,  looked 
the  other  day  when  he  came  out  of  church. 
I  know  the  Scotch  and  their  ways  of  think- 
ing. Go  and  make  the  tea  and  don't  talk  i^ 
what  you  don't  understand.  But  as  for  yon, 
Campbell,  if  you  have  a  mind  for  the  univenitj 
and  to  go  in  for  the  Church  " — 

But  this  was  more  than  Colin,  being  twenty 
and  a  Scotchman,  could  bear. 

<<  I  am  going  in  for  the  Church,"  said  the 
lad,  doing  all  he  could  to  keep  down  the  ex- 
citement at  which  Sir  Thomas  would  have 
laughed ;  <*  but  it  did  not  in  the  least  tonch 
my  heart  the  other  day  to  know  that  it  was 
the  Twentieth  Sunday  after  Trinity.  Devo- 
tion is  a  great  matter,"  said  the  young  Scotch- 
man .  «  I  grant  you  have  the  advantage  over 
us  there ;  but  it  would  not  do  in  Scotland  to 
preach  about  the  Church's  goodness,  and 
what  she  had  appointed  for  such  or  such  a 
day.  We  preach  very  stupid  sermons,  I  dare 
say  ;  but  at  least  we  mean  to  teach  somebody 
something — what  God  looks  for  at  their  hands, 
or  what  they  may  look  for  at  his.  It  is  more 
an  occupation  for  a  man,"  cried  the  young 
revolutionary,  « than  reading  the  sublimeet 
of  prayers.  I  am  going  in  for  the  Church ; 
but  it  is  the  Church  of  Scotland,"  said  Colin. 
He  drew  himself  up  with  a  grand  youthful 
dignity,  which  was  much  lost  on  Sir  Thonuw, 
who,  £ar  his  part,  looked  at  his  new  talor 
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with  eyes  of  sober  wondermeDt,  and  did  not 
understand  what  this  emotion  meant. 

*'  There  is  no  occasion  for  excitement," 
said  the  baronet;  <* nobody  nowadays  med- 
dles with  a  man's  convictions ;  indeed,  Harry 
would  say,  it's  a  great  thing  to  have  any  con- 
victions. That  is  how  the  young  men  talk 
nowadays,''  said  Sir  Thomas;  and  he  moved 
off  the  sofa  again,  and  yawned,  though  not 
uncivilly.  As  for  Miss  Matty,  she  came  steal- 
ing up  wlien  she  had  made  the  tea,  with  her 
cup  in  her  hand. 

**  So  you  do  mean  to  be  a  minister  ?  "  she 
said,  in  a  half- whisper,  with  a  deprecating 
look.  Lady  Frankland  had  roused  up,  like 
her  hu8band^«and  the  two  were  talking,  and 
did  not  take  any  notice  of  Matty's  proceedings 
with  the  harmless  tutor.  The  young  lady 
was  quite  free  to  play  with  her  mouse  a  little, 
and  entered  upon  the  amusement  with  zest, 
as  was  natural.  *'  Tou  mean  to  shut  your- 
self up  in  a  square  house,  with  five  windows, 
like  the  poor  gentleman  who  has  such  red  hair, 
and  never  see  anybody  but  the  old  women  in 
the  parish,  and  have  your  life  made  misera- 
ble every  Sunday  by  that  precentor." 

<*  I  hope  I  have  a  soul  above  precentors," 
said  Colin,  with  a  little  laugh,  which  vras  un- 
steady still,  however,  with  a  little  excitement ; 
*<  and  one  might  mend  all  that,"  he  added  a 
minute  after,  looking  at  her  with  a  kind  of 
wistful  inquiry  which  he  could  not  have  put 
into  words.  What  vras  it  he  meant  to  ask 
with  his  anxious  eye?  But  he  did  not  him- 
self know. 

**  Oh,  yes,"  said  Matty, "  I  know  what  you 
would  do :  you  would  marry  somebody  who 
was  musical,  and  get  a  little  organ  and  teach 
the  people,  better ;  I  know  exactly  what  you 
would  do , "  said  the  young  lady,  with  a  piquant 
little  touch  of  spite,  and  a  look  that  startled 
Colin;  and  then  she  paused,  and  hung  her 
bead  for  a  moment  and  blushed,  or  looked  as 
if  she  blushed .  <  *  But  yoa  would  not  7 ' '  said 
Matty,  softly,  with  a  sidelong  glance  at  her 
victim.  **  Don't  marry  anybody ;  no  one  is 
any  good  after  that.  I  don't  approve  of  mar- 
rying, for  my  part,  especially  for  a  priest. 
Priests  should  always  be  detached,  yoa  know, 
from  the  world." 

«  Why?  "  said  Colin.  He  was  quite  con- 
tent to  go  on  talking  on  such  a  subject  for 
any  length  of  time.  «*  As  for  marrying,  it  is 
only  your  rich  squires  and  great  people  who 
can  marry  when  they  plMie;  we  wba  have 
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to  make  our  own  way  in  the  world  " —  said 
the  young  man,  with  a  touch  of  grandeur, 
but  was  stopped  by  Miss  Matty's  sudden 
laughter. 

**0h,  how  simple  you  are!  As  if  ncii 
squires  and  great  people,  as  you  say,  could 
marry  when  they  pleased — as  if  «ny  man 
could  marry  when  he  pleased !  "  cried  Miss 
Matty,  scornfully.  '*  After  all,  we  do  count 
for  something,  we  poor  women;  now  and 
then,  we  can  put  even  an  eldest  son  out  in  his 
calculations.  It  is  great  fun  too,"  said  the 
young  lady,  and  she  laughed, and  so  did  Colin, 
who  could  not  help  wondering  what  special 
case  she  might  have  in  her  eye,  and  listened 
with  all  the  eagerness  of  a  lover.  '*  There  is 
poor  Harry, "  said  Miss  Matty  under  her 
breath,  and  stopped  short  and  laughed  to  her^ 
self  and  sipped  her  tea,  while  Colin  lent  an 
anxious  ear.  But  nothing  further  followed 
that  soft  laughter.  Colin  sat  on  thorns,  gaz- 
ing at  her  with  a  world  of  questions  in  his 
fieice ;  but  the  siren  looked  at  him  no  more. 
Poor  Harry !  Harry's  natural  rival  was  sen- 
sible of  a  thrill  of  jealous  curiosity  mingled 
with  anxiety.  What  had  she  done  to  Harry  ? 
— this  witch  who  had  beguiled  Colin — or  was 
it,  not  she  who  had  done  anything  to  him, 
but  some  other  as  pretty  and  as  mischievous? 
Colin  had  no  clew  to  the  puzzle ;  but  it  gave 
him  a  new  access  of  half-conscious  enmity  to 
the  heir  of  Wodensboume. 

After  that  talk,  there  elapsed  a  few  days 
during  which  Colin  saw  but  little  of  Matty, 
who  had  TisitB  to  pay,  and  some  solemn  din- 
ner-parties to  attend  in  Lady  Frankland 's 
train.  He  had  to  spend  the  evenings  by 
himself  on  these  occasions  after  dining  with 
Charley,  who  was  not  a  very  agreeable  com- 
panion ;  and  when  this  invalid  went  to  his 
room,  as  he  did  early,  the  young  tutor  found 
himself  desolate  enough  in  the  great  house, 
where  no  human  bond  existed  between  him 
and  the  little  community  within  its  vralls. 
He  was  not  in  a' state  of  mind  to  take  kindly 
to  abstract  study  at  that  moment  of  his  ex- 
istence ;  for  Colin  had  passed  out  of  that  un- 
conscious stage  in  which  he  had  been  at  Ard- 
martin.  Then,  however  much  he  had  wished 
to  be  oqt  of  temptation,  he  could  not  help, 
himself,  which  was  a  wonderful  consolation  ; 
bat  now  be  had  come  wilfully  and  know- 
ingly into  the  danger,  and  had  become 
aware  of  the  fiust  and,  fiir  more  distinctly 
than  ever  beforo,  of  the  difference  betweea 
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himself  and  the  ohject  of  his  thoughts. 
Though  he  found  it  very  possible  at  times  to 
oomfort  himself  with  the  thought  that  this 
was  a  very  ordinary  interruption  of  a  Scotch 
Btadcnt^s  work,  and  noways  represented  the 
Armida*s  garden  in  which  the  knight  lost 
both  his  vocation  and  his  life,  there  were 
other  moments  and  moods  which  were  less 
easily  manageable ;  and,  on  the  whole,  be 
wanted  the  stimulus  of  perpetual  excitement 
to  keep  him  from  feeling  the  false  position  he 
was  in,  and  the  expediency  of  continuing 
here.  Though  the  feeling  haunted  bim  all 
day,  at  night,  in  the  drawing-room ,^which 
was  brightened  and  made  sweet  by  the  fair 
English  matron  who  was  kind  to  Colin,  and 
the  fairer  maiden  who  was  the  centre  of  all 
his  thoughts, — it  vanished  like  an  evil  spirit, 
and  left  him  with  a  sense  that  nowhere  in  the 
world  could  he  have  been  so  well ;  but  when 
this  mighty  stimulus  was  withdrawn,  the 
youth  was  left  in  a  very  wofui  plight,  oon- 
sciouB,  to  the  bottom  of  his  heiut,  that  he 
ought  to  be  elsewhere,  and  here  was  consum- 
ing his  strength  and  life.  He  strayed  out  in 
the  darkness  of  the  December  nights  through 
the  gloomy  silent  park  into  the  little  village 
with  its  feeble  lights,  where  everybody  and 
everything  was  unknown  to  him ;  and  all  the 
time  his  demon  sat  on  his  shoulders  and  asked 
what  he  did  there.  While  he  strayed  through 
the  broken,  irregular  village  street,  to  all  ap- 
pearance looking  at  the  dim  cottage-windows 
and  listening  to  the  rude  songs  from  the  little 
ale-house,  the  curate  encountered  the  tutor. 
Most  probably  the  young  priest,  who  was 
not  remarkable  for  wisdom,  imagined  the 
Scotch  lad  to  be  in  some  danger ;  for  be  laid 
a  kindly  hand  upon  his  arm  and  turned  him 
away  from  the  vociferous  little  tavern,  which 
was  a  vexation  to  the  curate's  soul. 

*'  I  should  like  you  to  go  up  to  the  Parson- 
age with  me,  if  you  will  only  wait  till  I  have 
seen  this  sick  woman,'*  said  the  curate ;  and 
Colin  went  in  very  willingly  within  the  cot- 
tage-porch to  wait  for  his  acquaintance,  who 
had  his  prayer-book  under  his  arm.  The 
young  Scotchman  looked  on  with  wondering 
eycH,  while  the  village  priest  knelt  down  by 
his  parishioner's  bedside  and  opened  his  book. 
Naturally  there  was  a  comparison  always  go- 
ing on  in  Colin*s  mind.  He  was  like  a  pas- 
sive experimentalist,  seeing  all  kinds  of 
trials  made  before  his  eyes,  and  watching  the 
result. 
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**  I  wonder  if  they  all  think  it  is  a  spell," 
said  Colin  to  himself;  but  he  was  rebuked 
and  was  silent  when  he  heard  the  responses 
which  the  cottage  folk  made  on  their  knees. 
When  the  curate  had  read  his  prayer,  he  got 
up  and  said  good-night,  and  went  back  to 
Colin ;  and  this  visitation  of  the  sick  was  a 
very  strange  experience  to  the  young*  Soetch 
observer,  who  stood  revolving  everything, 
with  an  eye  to  Scotland,  at  the  cottage-dow. 

*'Yoo  don't  make  use  of  our  Common 
Prayer  in  Scotland  ? ' '  said  the  curate^  *  *  Par- 
don me  for  referring  to  it.  One  cannot  help 
being  sorry  for  people  who  shut  themselves  out 
from  such  an  inestimable  advantage.  How 
did  it  come  about?" 

«*  I  don't  know,"  said  Colin.  **  I  suppose 
because  Laud  was  a  fool,  and  King  Charles 
a"— 

'*  Hush,  for  goodness'  sake,"  said  the  ea- 
rate,  with  a  shiver.  **  What  do  you  mean? 
Such  language  is  painful  to  listen  to.  The 
saints  and  martyrs  should  be  spoken  of  in  a 
different  tone.  Tou  think  that  was  the  rea- 
son? Oh,  no;  it  was  your  horrible  Calvin- 
ism and  John  Knox  and  the  mad  inOnenoee 
of  that  unfortunate  Reformation  which  baa 
done  us  all  so  much  harm,  though  I  suppose 
you  think  differently  in  Scotland,"  he  said, 
with  a  little  sigh,  steering  his  young  compan- 
ion, of  whose  morality  he  felt  uncertain,  part 
the  alehouse-door. 

**  Did  you  never  hear  of  John  Knox's  lit- 
urgy ?  '*  said  the  indignant  Colin ;  <*  the  sad- 
dest, passionate  service!  Tou  always  had 
time  to  say  your  prayers  in  England,  but  we 
had  to  snatch  them  as  we  could.  And jf our 
prayers  would  not  do  for  us  now,"  sai(f  the 
Scotch  experimentalist ;  *<  I  wish  they  could ; 
but  it  would  be  impossible.  A  Scotch  peas- 
ant would  have  thought  thai  an  incantation 
you  were  reading.  When  you  go  to  see  a 
sick  man,  shouldn't  you  like  to  say,  God  save 
him.  God  forgive  him,  straight  out  of  your 
heart  without  a  book?  "  said  the  eager  lad ; 
at  which  question  the  curate  looked  up  with 
wonder  in  the  young  man's  face. 

<*  I  hope  I  do  say  it  out  of  my  heart,"  said 
the  English  priest,  and  stopped  short,  with  a 
gravity  that  had  a  great  effect  npon  Colin ; 
<'  but  in  words  more  sound  than  any  words 
of  mine,"  the  curate  added  a  moment  after, ' 
which  dispersed  the  reverential  impressioa 
from  the  Scotch  mind  of  the  eager  boy. 

«*  I  can't  see  that,"  said  Colin,  quioUy, 
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"  in  the  church  for  common  prayer,  yes ;  at 
a  bedside  in  a  cottage,  no.  At  least,  I  mean 
tbat^e  how  we  feel  in  Scotland,  though  I  sup- 
poae  you  don^t  care  much  for  our  opinion," 
he  added,  with  some  heat,  thinking  he  saw  a 
fimile  on  his  companion's  face. 

**  Oh,  yes,  certainly;  I  have  always  un- 
derstood that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  intelli- 
gence in  Sct)Uand,''  said  the  curate,  cour- 
teous as  to  a  South-Sea  Islander.  **  But 
people  who  have  never  known  this  inestima- 
ble advantage  ?  I  believe  preaching  is  con- 
sidered the  great  thing  in  the  North  ?  "  he 
said,  with  a  little  curiosity.  <*  I  wish  so- 
ciety were  a  little  more  impressed  by  it 
among  ourselves ;  but  mere  information  even 
about  spiritual  matters  is  of  so  much  less 
importance  !  though  that,  I  dare  say,  is  an- 
other point  on  which  we  don't  agree?"  the 
curate  continued,  pleasantly.  He  was  just 
opening  the  gate  into  his  own  garden,  which 
was  quite  invisible  in  the  darkness,  but  which 
enclosed  and  surrounded  a  homely  house  with 
some  lights  in  the  windows,  which,  it  was  a 
little  comfort  to  Colin  to  perceive,  was  not 
much  handsomer,  nor  more  imposing  in  ap- 
pearance than  the  familiar  manse  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Holy  Loch. 

*<  It  depends  on  what  you  call  spiritual 
matters,"  said  the  polemical  youth.  *<  I 
don^t  think  a  man  can  possibly  get  too  much 
information  about  his  relations  with  God,  if 
only  anybody  could  tell  him  anything ;  but 
certainly  about  ecclesiastical  arrangements 
and  the  Christian  year,"  said  the  irreverent 
young  Scotchman,  *<  a  little  might  suffice;  " 
and  Colin  spoke  with  the  slightest  inflection 
of  contempt,  ad  ways  thinking  of  the  Twen- 
tieth Sunday  after  Trinity,  and  scorning 
what  he  did  not  understand,  as  vras  natural 
to  his  years. 

••  Ah,  you  don't  know  what  you  are  say- 
ing," said  the  devout  curate.  "  After  you 
have  spent  a  Christian  year,  you  will  see 
what  comfort  and  beauty  there  is  in  it. 
Yon  say,  '  if  anybody  could  tell  him  any- 
thing.' I  hope  you  have  not  got  into  a 
sceptical  vray  of  thinking.  I  should  like 
very  much  to  have  a  long  talk  with  you," 
said  the  village  priest,  who  was  very  good 
and  very  much  in  earnest,  thougl)  the  ear- 
nestness vras  after  a  pattern  different  from 
anything  known  to  Colin;  and,  before  the 
youth  perceived  what  was  going  to  happen, 
he  found  himself  in  the  cuxate's  study,  plaoed 
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on  a  kind  of  moral  platform,  as  the  emblem 
of  Doubt  and  that  pious  unbelief  which  is 
the  &vorite  of  modem  theology.  Now,  to 
I  tell  the  truth,  Colin,  though  it  may  lower 
him  in  the  opinion  of  many  readers  of  his 
history,  was  not  by  nature  given  to  doubt- 
ing. He  had,  to  be  sure,  followed  the  fash- 
ion of  the  time  enough  to  be  aware  of  a  won- 
derful amount  of  unsettled  questions,  and 
questions  which  it  did  not  sppear  possible 
ever  to  settle.  But  somehow  these  elements 
of  scepticism  did  not  give  him  much  trouble. 
His  heart  vras  full  of  natural  piety,  and  his 
instincts  all  fresh  and  strong  as  a  child's. 
He  could  not  help  believing,  any  more  than 
he  could  help  breathing,  his  nature  being 
such  ;  and  he  was  half  amused  and  half  irri- 
tated by  the  position  in  which  he  found  him- 
self, notwithstanding  the  curate's  respect  for 
the  ideal  sceptic,  whom  he  had  thus  pounced 
upon.  The  commonplace  character  of  Colin 's 
mind  was  such  that  he  was  very  glad  when 
his  new  friend  relaxed  into  gossip,  and  asked 
him  wiio  was  expected  at  the  Hall  for  Christ* 
mas ;  to  which  the  tutor  answered  by  such 
names  as  he  had  heard  in  the  ladies'  talk, 
and  remembered  with  friendliness  or  with 
jealousy,  according  to  the  feeling  with  which 
Miss  Matty  pronounced  them — which  was 
Colin 's  only  guide  ftmid  this  crowd  of  the 
unknown. 

*<  I  wonder  if  it  is  to  be  a  match,"  said  the 
curate,  who,  recovering  from  his  dread  con- 
cerning the  possible  habits  of  his  Scotch 
guest,  had  taken  heart  to  share  his  scholarly 
potations  of  beer  with  his  new  friend.  '*  It 
was  said  Lady  Frankland  did  not  like  it,  but 
I  never  believed  that.  After  all  it  was  such 
a  natural  arrangement.  I  wonder  if  it  is  to 
be  a  match?" 

«  Is  what  to  be  a  matcb?"  said  Colin, 
who  all  at  once  felt  his  heart  stand  still  and 
grow  cold,  though  he  sat  by  the  cheerful  ^xe 
which  threw  its  light  even  into  the  dark  gar- 
den outside.  <*  I  have  heard  nothing  about 
any  match,"  be  added,  with  a  little  efibrt. 
It  dawned  upon  him  instantly  what  it  must 
be,  and  his  impulse  was  to  rush  out  of  the 
house,  or  do  anything  rash  and  sudden  that 
would  prevent  him  from  hearing  it  said  in 
words. 

-  «  Between  Henry  Frankland  and  his  ooue- 
in,"  said  the  calm  curate ;  "  they  looked  as 
if  they  were  perfectly  devoted  to  each  other 
at  one  time.    That  baa  died  off,  for  she  it 
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rather  a  flirt,  I  fear ;  but  all  the  people  here- 
abouts had  made  up  their  zniDds  on  the  sub- 
ject. It  would  be  a  very  suitable  match  on 
the  whole.  But  why  do  you  get  up  ?  You 
are  not  going  away?  " 

<<  Yes ;  I  have  something  to  do  when  I  go 
home,*'  said  Colin,  **  something  to  prepare," 
which  he  said  out  of  habit,  thinking  of  his 
old  work  at  home,  without  remembering 
what  he  was  saying,  or  whether  it  meant 
anything.  The  curate  pvit  down  the  poker 
which  he  had  lifted  to  poke  the  fire,  and 
looked  at  Colin  with  a  touch  of  envy. 

** Ah, something  literrry,  I  suppose?"  said 
the  young  priest,  and  went  with  his  new 
friend  to  the  door,  thinking  how  clever  he 
was,  and  how  lucky,  at  bis  age,  to  haye  a 
literary  connection  ;  a  thought  very  natural 
to  a  young  priest  in  a  country  curacy  with  a 
very  small  endowment.  The  curate  wrote 
verses,  as  Colin  himself  did,  though  on  very 
different  subjectP,  and  took  some  of  them  out 
of  his  desk,  and  looked  at  them,  after  he  had 
shut  the  door,  with  affectionate  eyes,  and  a 
half  intention  of  asking  the  tutor  what  was 
the  beet  way  to  get  admission  to  the  maga- 
zines, and  on  the  whole  he  thought  he  liked 
what  he  had  seen  of  the  young  Scotchman, 
though  he  was  so  ignorant  of  Church  matters 
-*an  opinion  which  CoHn  perfectly  recipro- 
cated, with  a  more  distinct  sentiment  of  com- 
passion for  the  English  curate,  who  knew 
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about  as  much  of  Scotland  as  if  it  bad  lain 
in  the  South  Seas. 

Meanwhile  Colin  walked  home  to  Wodens- 
boume  with  fire  and  passion  in  his  heart. 
'<  It  would  be  a  very  suitable  match  on  the 
whole,"  he  kept  saying  to  himself,  and  then 
tried  to  take  a  little  comfort  from  Matty ^s 
sweet  laughter  over  **  Poor  Harry !  "  Poor 
Harry  was  rich  and  fortunate  and  indepen- 
dent, and  Colin  was  only  the  tutor.  Wer) 
these  two  to  meet  this  Christmas-time,  and 
contend  over  again  on  this  new  ground  ?  He 
went  along  past  the  black  trees  as  if  he  were 
walking  for  a  wager ;  but,  quick  as  he 
walked,  a  dog-cart  dashed  past  him  with 
lighted  lamp  gleaming  up  the  avenue.  When 
he  reached  the  hall-door,  one  of  the  servants 
was  disappearing  up-stairs  with  a  portman- 
teau,  ana  a  heap  of  coats  and  wrappers  lay 
in  the  hall. 

*<  Mr.  Harry  just  come,  sir — a  week  sooner 
than  was  expected,"  said  the  butler,  who 
vras  an  old  servant,  and  shared  in  the  joys  of 
the  family.  Colin  went  to  his  room  witboot 
a  word  ;  shut  himself  up  there  with  fei^ngs 
which  be  would  not  have  explained  to  any 
one.  He  had  not  seen  Harry  Frankland 
since  they  were  both  boys  ;  but  he  had  never 
got  over  the  youthful  sense  of  rivalry  and 
opposition  which  had  sent  him  akiMBing 
over  the  waters  of  the  Holy  Loch  to  Mve  the 
boy  who  vras  his  bom  rival  and  antafOUL 
Was  this  the  day  of  their  encounter  and  Qon- 
flict  which  had  come  at  last  ? 


Ths  Coal  8tbata  aud  Ikterkal  Hkat  of 
THE  Eabth. — Mr.  M 'Clean,  the  new  prendent  of 
the  Institution  of  Civil  Eogineors,  in  his  address, 
says  on  this  subject :  **  We  may  consider  our 
coal  mines  to  b^  practically  inexhaustible,  and 
that  we  have  not  to  fear  any  deficiency  in  quan- 
tity arising  from  the  exhaustion  of  the  mineral, 
but  rather  the  practical  difficulty  of  obtaining  it 
from  a  great  depth  below  the  surface,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  central  heat  of  our  globe,  which,  it 
is  alleged,  will  ultimately,  and  within  a  defined 
and  not  distant  period,  reduce  the  production  to 
a  limited  supply.  Much  may  be  said  in  support 
of  the  theoiy  of  central  heat,  but  I  think  undue 
importance  has  been  given  to  it,  as  a  difficulty  in 
mining  operations.  A  comparatively  thin  coat- 
ing of  day,  or  fire-bricks,  surrounding  a  blast 
fbmaoe  filled  nvith  molten  iron,  affords  such  pro- 
tection that  the  hnnd  may  be  placed  without  in- 
oonvenience  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  brick- 
work ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  undentand  how  any 


internal  heat  can  penetrate  through  the  emat  of 
the  earth— estimated  to  be  thirty-four  miles  in 
thickness — so  as  to  interfere  with  the  tempera- 
ture at  the  comparatively  small  depth  frem  tbe 
sur&oe  at  which  mining  operations  are  carried 
on.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  beat,  which  nn- 
doubtedly  exists  in  some  mines,  arises,  not  flnom 
central  heat,  but  from  superincumbent  preMora, 
and  defective  ventilation.  The  gases  in  the  ooal 
are  highly  compressed,  and,  when  liberated  hj 
mining  operations,  are  at  a  high  temperatore  ; 
but  we  know  that  with  large  shafts  aur  may  be 
conveyed  to  any  depth  that  has  yet  been  readied 
in  mining  operations,  without,  in  tbe  sUghteit 
degree,  altering  its  temperature.  I  tberslbcn 
think  that  the  time  when  we  shall  experiwioe  a 
want  of  coal,  arising  from  exhaustioo,  or  from 
difficulties  occasioned  by  the  depth  of  tlie  n^Ma. 
or  an  excess  of  temperature,  need  not  at  praenl 
in  any  way  influence  our  conduct  in  tfa«  devel- 
opment and  use  of  that  important 
BuUder, 
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Coaa&iPONDKNCE  : — Bubial  of  Colored  Pkople. — A  colored  woman  whose  mother  was  a  slave 
tu  my  wife's  mother  died  at  my  house.  I  proposed  to  bury  her  in  our  own  lot  in  the  cemetery,  but 
was  refused  by  the  trustees,  who  asserted  that  no  other  cemetery  allows  it.  Please  ascertain  the 
fact  as  relatee}  to  Mount  Auburn  Cemetery. 

The  note  from  your  fHend,  Bir.  Parsons,  astonished  me.  I  am  happy  to  state  that  there  are 
at  least  two  color(>d  persons  who  own  lots  in  Mount  Auburn.  Sevei*al  have  been  buried  in  the 
public  lots  there  side  by  side  with  whites  ;  and  recently  a  favorite  black  servant  was  buried  with 
the  family  hIic  had  served.     In  no  cai<e  have  I  ever  known  an  objection  to  be  suggested. 

Darby  Vunsnl  was  a  highly  respected  and  intelligent  negro,  in  his  childhood  a  slave  in  the  Vassal 
family,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death,  the  oldest  member  of  the  church  in  Brattle  Square;  his  re- 
mains wi  re  deposited  in  the  tomb  of  the  Vassal  family,  under  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Cambridge. 

A  short  time  since  there  were  some  who  so  hated  the  negro  that  they  were  unwilling  they  should 
fi^rht  and  die  for  us.  Most  have  overcome  their  scruples  as  to  this,  and  I  supposed  all  were  willing 
that  thc>y  should  be  decently  buried.  No  animosity  so  hard  to  conquer  as  that  toward  tho8e  we 
have  wrongeil. 

Obobge  William  Bond, 
Treaturtr  of  Mount  Auburn  Cemetery, 
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GOLD  AND  MR.  CHASE. 

Gold  ruDnIng  up  ten  per  cent,  in  a  single  day  ! 

Nobody  has  been  more  favorable  to  Mr.  Chase 
than  we.  R^oicing  in  his  clea^  views  as  to  the 
real  adversary  in  the  field,  we  have  also  believed 
that  he  felt  tlie  necessity  of  liberating  us  from 
the  tyranny  of  Corporation  Currency. 

The  State  Banks  made  no  opposition.  The 
coui-se  was  clear  before  the  Secretary.  lie  had 
nothing  to  do,  but  to  continue  his  popular  loan 
till  it  had  absorbed  the  redundance  of  the  Legal- 
Tender  Notes  ;  to  use  his  influence  with  the 
Country  and  with  Congress  to  hasten  a  large 
Taxation,  which  should  first  lay  hold  on  Imports, 
and  extend  to  Direct  Taxation  as  rapidly  as  it 
could  be  organized  ;  and  at  once  te  introduce 
Specie  payments,  by  issuing  in  payments  of  Inter- 
est, Gold  drafts  on  the  Treasury  payable  in  New 
York.  Of  such  notes  there  would  have  been  a 
gradual  extension  and  an  ultimate  substitution 
for  the  legal-tender  notes,  and  a  Sinking  Fund 
(as  wo  have  heretofore  shown),  which  would  in  a 
generation  or  two  have  paid  off  the  National 
Debt 

Instead  of  this,  he  has  spent  his  own  time  and 
that  of  Congress  in  elaborating  an  intricate,  com- 
plicated system  of  Pet  Banks,  for  worse  than 
their  predecessors.  It  is  a  scheme  for  giving  up 
eighteen  millions  of  Interest.  Eighteen  millions 
a  year  for  notliing  !  Unable  to  find  any  rational 
solution  of  such  a  course,  the  commercial  world 
has  lost  confidence  in  the  Secretary  himself 

The  Pet  Banks  cannot  have  credit  with  the 
country.  Their  notes  will  be  current  because 
the  Government  endorses  them.  The  notes  of 
Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry  would  do  just  as  well 
with  the  same  endorsement.  When  a  man  re- 
ceives one  of  these  notes,  he  does  not  look  to  see 
whether  it  was  issued  through  No.  1,  or  No.  909 
of  the  **  National  Banks."  Tom,  Dick,  and 
Harry  have  not  even  their  individual  credit  to 
take  care  of. 

The  only  objection  which  we  know  the  Secre- 
tary to  have  made  to  his  best  offiipring,  the  Na- 
tional currency,  is  to  suggest  the  probability  of 
another  Howell  Cobb  in  office.  This  objection 
applies  equally  to  all  Paper  Currency,  and  espe- 
cially to  tliat  of  the  Pet  Banks,  which  is  covered 
by  an  impenetrable  cloud,  defying  all  responsi- 
bUity. 

With  all  the  tender  reticence  of  the  press  and 
of  the  commercial  community,  it  is  evident  that 
the  country  is  opposed  to  the  new  scheme,  and 
that  the  sense  of  Congress  rises  against  it.  It 
BMiy  possibly  be  legalized  notwithstanding,  and 
if  so,  will  furnish  a  sure  ground  of  success  to  the 
Opposition. 

We  ask  attention  to  an  article  sent  to  the  JV". 
Y,  Evening  Pott  on  the  7th  of  March  : — 

CURRENCY  AND  FINANCE. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Evening  Post  :— 

It  can  hardly  be  neoessary  to  prove  that  the 
Government  has  a  right  to  tax  us  ibr  all  the 


money  necessary  to  defend  the  life  of  the  nation, 
and  to  do  this  directly  or  indirectly  as  may 
most  expedient. 

Perhaps  it  is  7iow  nearly  as  clear  that  the  Gov- 
emmont  has  a  rights  and  that  it  is  its  dtUy,  to 
take  into  its  own  hands  that  important  power  of 
making  paper  money,  whicli  it  has  for  so  many 
years,  by  **  non-uaer,'*  suffered  to  be  usurped 
by  corporations.  State  or  national. 

And  here  let  us  stop  to  pay  a  deserved  tribute 
to  the  intelligent  patriotism  of  the  banks,  which 
have  done  all  that  was  in  their  power  to  support 
the  Government,  not  only  by  large  loans  at  short 
notice,  but  by  upholding  the  national  currency, 
even  though  it  were  likely  to  supplant  their  own 
notes.  It  was  not  unreasonable  to  fear  the  up- 
rising of  selfish  antagonism  on  this  point  Bi\t 
in  this  case  capital  has  wisely  acknowledged  its 
strength  to  consist  in  maintaining  that  govern- 
ment which  stands  between  capital  and  ruin. 

The  true  question  which  we  have  to  oonnder 
is  this  :  Shall  the  Government  really  take  this 
power  into  its  own  hands,  or  shall  it  repeat 
General  Jaokson*s  scheme  of  **  pet  banks,*'  and 
inflate  the  currency  by  stimulating  their  issues 
of  notes  T 

The  Treasury  Department  has  happily  soo- 
ceeded  in  making  its  own  notes  the  currency  of 
the  country,  so  that,  as  Mr.  Gallatin  shows,  the 
legal-tender  notes  last  May  were  four  hundred 
millions  and  the  bank  notes  let's  than  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy  millions.  In  this  state  of 
things  the  true  policy  of  the  Secretary  was  to 
reduce  the  currency  as  rapidly  as  it  was  possible, 
by  causing  the  withdrawal  of  the  bank-notes. 
If  this  could  be  done,  the  premium  on  gold  would 
lessen,  and  with  it,  and  in  full  proportiob,  the 
expenses  of  the  war. 

How  can  this  be  brought  about  without  in- 
creasing the  national  currency  T 

By  raising  money  in  two  ways  i  First,  by  as 
high  and  prompt  taxation  as  can  be  had  out  of 
Congress ;  and  second,  by  lx)rrowing  enough  to 
meet  the  deficiency  at  whatever  rate  of  interest 
shall  be  necessary  to  bring  it  in  season. 

Having  made  use  of  the  experience  of  England 
as  to  currency,  and  having  successfully  followed 
the  example  of  France  as  to  popular  loans,  all 
that  was  necessary  was  -to  go  on  with  our  fortu- 
nate experience,  which  had  gained  for  the  Sec- 
retary so  much  reputation  abroad  as  well  as  at 
home. 

The  six  per  cent,  loan,  called  five-twenties, 
would  bring  in  (if  anything  could)  enough 
money  when  added  to  the  taxes.  Perhaps  it 
would  be  better  to  continue  that  system,  whioh 
proved  to  be  so  efficient.  The  whole  of  the  sav- 
ings of  the  people,  from  the  banker  down  to  the 
chamber-maid,  would  freely  have  continued  to 
be  invested  in  that  loan. 

To  borrow  money  at  a  reduced  rate  of  interest 
(if  that  should  be  found  practicable)  is  of  little 
importance  compared  with  keeping  down  the 
principal  of  the  debt  and  the  premium  on  gold, 
by  a  prompt  reduction  of  the  currency. 

Having  endeavored,  as  briefly  as  possible,  to 
indicate  the  true  points  of  this  great  controversy, 
I  shall  be  glad  to  see  it  fiirther  discussed  by 
New  York  statesmen.  Boston. 
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From  The  London  Quarterly  Review.   {Mahndist.  ] 

The  Life  and  Times  of  SairU  Bernard^  Abbot 
of  Clairvauxj  a . d  .  1 091-1 1 53 .  By  James 
Cotter  Mori8on,  M.  A.,  Liocoln  College, 
Oxford.  LondoD:  Chapman  and  Hall. 
1863. 

The  name  of  Bernard,  stripped  of  all  ap- 
pendages that  might  challenge  controversy, 
belongs  to  the  company  of  those  Christians 
of  an  obscurer  day  whose  characters  have 
passed  the  severe  ordeal  of  the  common  in- 
Htinct  of  Christendom.  Such  a  catholic  roll 
there  is,  composed  of  men  the  divine  virtues 
of  whose  religion  plead  irresistibly  against 
the  judgment  which  would  remember  their 
human  errors,  and  the  fragrance  of  whose 
memory  still  lingers  in  the  house  of  God  long 
after  the  stained  earthen  vessel  that  held  the 
precious  ointment  has  been  broken  and  for- 
gotten. To  this  genuine  hagiology  all  ages, 
eyen  the  darkest,  have  contributed;  it  has 
been  reinforced  from  the  most  arid  regions  of 
Christ's  allegiance.  Some  have  entered  it  in 
virtue  of  a  sanctity  the  lustre  of  which  no 
dogmatic  offence,  no  tincture  of  superstition, 
DO  alloy  of  infirmity,  could  avail  efleotually 
to  dim ;  some  in  virtue  of  writings  which 
have  solidly  enriched  Christian  theology,  not- 
withstanding many  abatements  of  error ;  some 
in  virtue  of  services  rendered  to  their  ovm 
generation,  which  have  made  all  future  gener- 
ations their  debtors ;  while  a  few,  with  Au- 
gustin  at  their  head,  base  their  claims  upon 
these  three  testimonies  combined.  This  com- 
pany, forming  a  line  of  light  from  apostolic 
times  to  our  own,  has  received  a  canonization 
truer  and  more  authoritative  than  any  mere 
ecclesiastical  conclave  could  confer ;  and,  thus 
sanctioned,  they  command  the  reverence  of 
all  **  whose  judgment  is  just."  To  the 
reader  of  the  Church's  mingled  history  the 
consciousness  of  their  existence,  diffused 
through  the  centuries,  is  an  unspeakable  re- 
lief. It  gives  unity  and  bonsistenoy  to  what 
otherwise  would  be  an  all  but  inexplicable 
chaos.  It  sheds  radiance  on  what  would 
otherwise  be  all  but  hopelessly  dark.  It  gives 
the  thoughtful  Christian  strength  to  traverse 
the  wearisome  annals,  and  to  enooanter  with- 
out dismay  all  their  perils  to  his  faith.  The 
roll  which,  spread  before  every  other  reader, 
is  vnritten  within  and  without  with  lamenta- 
tions and  mourning  and  woe,  is  seen  in  the 
light  of  this  consciousness  to  be  nowhere  with- 
out its  records  of  true  religion ;  bo  read,  it 
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becomes,  like  EzekieKs  book,  as  Loney  in  the 
mouth  for  sweetness.  This  simple  confidence 
makes  all  Christian  antiquity  in  a  very  pre- 
cious and  peculiar  sense  its  own. 

Bernard  of  Clairvaux  has  an  *^ undeniable 
right  to  take  high  rank  amongst  these  elect 
names  of  Catholic  Christendom.  His  piety, 
his  writings,  and  his  acts  form  in  his  favor  a 
triple  plea,  which  has  been  admitted  to  be 
sufficient  by  men  in  all  Christian  communions. 
Perhaps  no  one  of  these  three  claims  would 
of  itself  have  sufficed  to  raise  him  to  a  very 
high  position,  or  to  anything  approaching  the 
rank  which  he  now  holds  in  general  estima- 
tion. His  religion  was  undoubtedly  real,  his 
devotion  fervent  and  sustained  ;  but  his  piety 
never  disengaged  itself  from  some  of  the  de- 
fects which  clung  to  the  typical  sanctity  of 
his  times.  Moreover,  in  an  age  which  pro- 
duced Anselm,  Bruno,  Malacby,  Norbert, 
Peter  the  Venerable,  and  some  others,  Ber- 
nard was  not  pre-eminent.  His  sanctity  alone 
would  not  have  marked  him  out  for  such  con- 
spicuous honor.  Nor  are  the  writings  which 
won  him  the  title  of  the  "Last  of  the  Father." 
of  such  a  character,  on  the  whole,  as  to  place 
him  among  the  first  Christian  names,  or  in  any 
position  of  superiority  to  several  other  medise- 
val  divines  that  might  be  mentioned.  His  . 
literary  remains  alone  would  not  have  won 
him  his  peculiar  celebrity.  The  same  may  bo 
said  of  his  influence  upon  his  times.  It  was 
indeed  that  of  a  master-spirit,  and  generally, 
though  not  always,  exerted  for  good.  But 
had  his  fame  rested  solely  on  his  public 
achievements,  it  would  have  been  only  that 
of  the  most  commanding  mind  in  the  degen- 
erate intervals  between  Hildebrand  and  Inno- 
cent. Hemmed  in  by  these  two  greater  names, 
his  own  would  have  been  far  less  conspicuous 
than  it  is.  But  Bernard's  claims  to  the  re- 
spect of  the  general  Christian  world  rest  upon 
the  combination  of  three  elements  which  have 
very  rarely  oo-existed.  Such  a  personal  char- 
acter, such  a  life  of  unwearied  energy,  and 
such  a  legacy  of  Christian  writings,  form  a 
union  in  his  historical  person  which  few  other 
names  present* 

This  variety  of  interest  has  made  the  life 
and  times  of  Bernard  a  very  favorite  subject 
of  biography.  Besides  the  original  memoirs 
which  always  accompany  his  works,  French, 
German, and  English  monographs,  have  in  suc- 
cession, made  him  their  hero.  Of  the  French, 
the  Abb^  Battisbonne*s  and  M.  Montalcm- 
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berths  are  the  best  known,  and  the  most  com- 
plete. Singularly  different  in  treatment,  but 
very  much  more  exhaustive  and,  to  the  hard 
student,  satisfactory,  is  Neander^s  volume, 
which  the  English  reader  may  find  ably  re- 
produced in  the  translation  published  by  Miss 
Wrench  some  twenty  years  ago.  Mr.  Mori- 
son  is  the  latest  writer  whose  pen  has  been 
attracted  to  the  subject.  He  has  given  us  a 
clear,  straightforward ,  and  scholarly  narrative, 
which  he  has  made  very  interesting  and  valu- 
able by  carefully  selected  extracts  illostrative 
of  the  development  of  Bernard's  character 
and  worth.  These  Mr.  Morison  has  thought 
more  valuable  than  a  crowd  of  historical  de- 
tails or  philosophical  disquisitions.  Much 
that  a  more  ambitious  vnriter  would  have  at- 
tempted to  do  for  the  reader,  Mr.  Morison 
has  left  the  reader  to  do  for  himself.  He  has, 
however,  some  rather  vigorous  philosophizing 
here  and  there,  as  will  appear  in  the  sequel. 

Bernard  was  born  a.d.,  1091 ;  he  took  the 
vows  in  the  Monastery  of  Citeaux  at  the  age  of 
twenty-three ;  two  years  aflerward  he  founded 
Clairvaux ;  and  Abbot  of  Clairvaux  he  re- 
mained, declining  all  preferments,  for  thirty- 
eight  years,  until  his  death  a.d.  1153. 

His  father,  Tesselin,  was  a  Burgundian 
knight,  who  honestly,  though  in  a  rough 
fashion,  strove  to  serve  God  in  arms.  It  is 
enough  to  say  of  him  that  he  never  failed  to 
make  himself  terrible  to  the  enemies  of  his 
liege  lord,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  that 
he  had  enough  of  self-command  and  the  fear 
of  God  to  decline  a  duel, — in  those  days  no 
slight  test  of  both.  His  mother,  Alith,  made 
Fontaines  Castle  a  monastic  institution  in  all 
but  the  name ;  she  dedicated  her  seven  sons 
aqd  her  one  daughter  to  God  when  they  were 
born  ;  but  Bernard,  her  third  son,  she  seems 
to  have  devoted  in  a  special  manner.  Her 
sedulous  training,  which  never  lost  sight  of 
his  probable  future  vocation,  waa  followed  up 
by  a  course  of  instruction  in  a  college  of  secu- 
lar priests  at  Chatillon.  They  sent  him  back 
in  his  nineteenth  year  thoroughly  equipped 
in  the  Trivium, — grammar,  rhetoric,  dialec- 
tics,— with  a  good  grounding  in  theology,  and 
with  a  strong  passion  for  literature  generally. 
But  his  good  mother  died  at  this  juncture, 
before  she  could  see  the  fruit  of  the  seed  she 
had  sown.  Bernard  was  brought  under  other 
influences.  He  did  not  enter  passively  upon 
the  career  for  which  his  mother's  instruction 
and  his  subsequent  education  had  prepared 


him  ;  temptations  arose  that  made  his  vaca- 
tion the  result  of  personal  and  resolute  choice. 
Three  paths  opened  invitingly  before  him. 
The  first  led  into  the  world  of  arms.  To  the 
martial  excitement  kindled  by  the  victories 
of  the  first  Crusade — the  news  of  which  flying 
through  £urope  was  amongst  his  earliest  re- 
membrances— he  was  by  no  means  insensible. 
The  man  who  wrote  so  much  about  war,  and 
sent  so  many  scores  of  thoosands  out  to  £gljt 
in  the  East,  must  have  had  within  him  as  a 
youth  something  that  would  respond  to  t!)e 
voice  from  the  camp.  That  camp,  too,  was 
very  near ;  his  father  and  all  his  brothers, 
were,  vnth  the  duke,  engaged  in  besieging 
the  Castle  of  Grancy  at  the  time  of  his  return 
from  the  cloister  school.  Young  Bernard  was, 
like  David,  the  exception  in  his  father's  house 
to  the  law  of  military  service ;  but  his  broth- 
ers, unlike  David's,  urged  him  by  every  ar- 
gument to  join  them  in  their  career  of  glory. 
Failing  in  this,  they  strove  to  kindle  his  lit^ 
ary  ardor.  Paris,  not  far  off,  was  at  that 
time  the  scene  of  dialectical  contests  scarcely 
less  exciting  than  the  Crusades.  Crowds 
were  pouring  from  all  parts  of  Europe  to  wit- 
ness the  encounters  of  William  of  Champeaux 
and  the  wonderful  Peter  Abelard.  This  most 
accomplished  of  all  lecturers  and  disputants 
was  then,  at  the  age  of  thirty,  in  the  full  flnib 
of  his  renown :  he  had  overcome  the  first  dia- 
lectician of  the  age  in  open  court,  and  was 
fast  gathering  round  him,  by  an  unexampled 
fascination,  aU  the  young  spirits  who  were 
not  abroad  in  the  vrars.  This  to  Bernard, 
fresh  from  his  studies,  and  filled  with  irre- 
pressible yearnings  for  action,  was  a  stioiiger 
temptation  than  the  camp.  But  the  tempta- 
tion— for  such  he  deemed  it — was  overoome ; 
and  the  meeting  of  Bernard  and  Abelard  was 
reserved  for  another  crisis.  Meanwhile,  the 
image  of  his  mother,  the  memory  of  her 
prayers,  was  never  absent  from  his  thoughts. 
The  bells  of  the  neighboring  convent  perpeto- 
ally  pleaded  in  her  name  on  behalf  of  the  third 
course  which  lay  before  him.  The  conflict 
was  severe,  and  all  the  more  so  as  his  pasnoDS 
were  beginning  to  require  a  stem  repressioD. 
But  one  day,  when  he  was  going,  irresolute 
and  deeply  troubled,  to  his  brothers  in  the 
camp,  he  entered  a  church  by  the  wayside  ; 
there  he  prayed  earnestly  for  pardon,  peace, 
and  direction,  and  came  out  with  an  unalter- 
able resolution  to  take  the  monastic  vows. 
The  language  in  which  he  describee  bit 
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*•  conversion ''  would  scarcely  sound  unfamil- 
Ur  even  to  a  Methodist  ear.  And  the  sure 
result  of  a  true  conversion  followed.  He  be- 
gan at  once  to  labor  zealously  for  the  salva- 
tion of  all  around  him.  It  was  now  his  turn 
to  be  the  aggressor  :  and  such  was  the  vigor 
of  his  attack,  such  the  ascendency  he  began 
already  to  exercise  over  men,  that  in  a  very 
short  time  he  had  a  little  band  of  thirty,  in- 
cluding all  his  brothers,  at  his  disposal,  whom 
he  led  to  a  retreat  at  Chatillon,  in  order 
to  a  six  months*  probation  for  monastic  life. 
Apart  from  the  fundamental  error,  that  re- 
ligious perfection  implied  the  monastic  vows, 
and  that  in  no  other  way  could  God  be  fully 
served  and^the  world  fully  forsaken,  this  was 
a  notable  triumph,  and  a  noble  earnest  of  a 
spiritual  influence  that  scarcely  ever  met  with 
disappointment.  That  triumph  was  com- 
plete when,  in  due  time,  bis  father  and  his 
only  sister  succumbed,  and  the  whole  gener- 
ation of  his  kindred  were  safe  within  monas- 
tic walls. 

A  monastery  was  chosen  which  at  that 
time  most  strictly  maintained  the  Benedictine 
rule.  Citeaux  was  in  its  first  love,  being 
only  in  the  fifteenth  year  from  its  founda- 
tion ;  and  Stephen  Himiing,  its  third  abbot, 
had  everything  in  his  character  to  attract  an 
earnest  spirit  like  Bemard*s.  His  singular 
administrative  abilities,  however,  and  hissin- 
cere  piety  had  not  proved  sufficient  to  keep 
the  monastery  from  sinking;  its  excessive 
austerities  had  kept  out  reornits,  death  had 
thinned  the  original  company,  and  scarcity 
and  disease  bade  fair  to  bring  it  down  to  ex- 
tinction. Just  then  Bernard  and  his  thirty 
arrived  :  the  decline  of  Citeaux  was  arrested, 
and  its  prosperity  soon  became  the  wonder 
of  Christendom. 

During  his  novitiate,  the  yonng  monk 
practised  austerities  which  all  but  mined 
his  constitution, — austerities  which  were  af- 
terwards matter  of  regret  to  himself.  He 
set  out  with  the  intention  of  testing  the  vir- 
tue of  asceticism  to  the  uttermost.  With 
what  ardor  he  was  likely  to  pursue  the  task 
of  keeping  under,  or  rather  outraging,  his 
body,  we  may  judge  from  the  &ct,  recorded 
by  himself,  that  ho  once  in  earlier  years  pun- 
ished a  single  forbidden  glance  by  instantly 
plunging  himself  up  to  the  neck  in  a  pool  of 
water  crusted  with  ice.  For  any  ordinary 
devotee  the  Benedictine  mle,  as  restored  at 
CitcaoZy  might  have  been  rigid  enough.    It 
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exacted  the  utmostamount  of  service  that  body 
and  soul  could  render,  from  the  two  o'clock 
matins  to  the  eight  o'clock  complines.  It  re- 
duced the  gratification  of  the  appetite  to  the 
lowest  point  consistent  with  active  life.  It 
cut  off  f^l  the  superfluities,  all  the  amenities, 
and  many  of  the  necessaries  of  daily  exist- 
ence. It  filled  the  day,  and  most  of  the 
night,  with  work  and  prayer.  But  all  was 
not  enough  for  this  young  aspirant  after  per- 
fection. Bernard!  why  art  thou  here?  why 
art  thou  here?  was  the  question  that  always 
rung  in  his  ears ;  and  the  answer  was,  To 
subdue  the  flesh.  He  determined  to  get  the 
victory  at  once  and  forever  over  every  incli- 
nation of  sense.  He  would  settle  the  dispute 
at  once  and  forever  between  the  flesh  and 
the  spirit.  He  gradually  lost  all  relish  for 
food,  having  learned  the  art  of  swallowing 
without  tasting  what  the  necessity  of  living 
obliged  him  to  eat.  The  fear  of  fainting  was 
usually  his  sole  monition  to  take  nourish- 
ment, which  seemed  rather  to  defer  death 
than  sustain  life.  To  night  and  sleep  his 
rash  religion  was  a  woful  enemy  :  sleepers 
he  regarded  as  dead  ;  sleep,  ns  time  lost ;  and 
his  vigils  commonly  lasteil  nearly  through 
the  night.  All  the  time  that  was  not  occu- 
pied in  labor  vras  spent  in  ecstatic  contem- 
plation. The  occasional  company  of  his 
worldly  friends  was  to  him  a  source  of  great 
disquiet.  Finding  that  these  visits  dulled 
the  ardor  of  his  morning  prayers,  he  filled 
his  ears  with  little  wads  of  flax ;  and  thus 
was  able  to  speak  to  the  edification  of  his 
visitors  without  hearing  their  idle  words. 
All  this  was  part  of  a  wonderful  experiment, 
— an  experiment  which,  had  it  succeeded, 
would  have  won  its  perfection  at  the  expense 
of  life  and  all  lifers  usefulness.  But  the  ex- 
periment failed  ;  not  through  any  diminution 
in  the  young  monk's  vigor  of  will,  but  be- 
cause he  was  saved  by  others  from  consum- 
mating the  ruin  which  such  a  perversion  of 
the  laws  both  of  nature  and  of  grace  would 
have  involved. 

But  we  are  anticipating.  It  is 'pleasant 
to  turn  from  this  sad  picture  to  two  redeem- 
ing circumstances  in  the  account  of  Bernard's 
early  monastic  life, — his  constant  communion 
with  external  nature,  and  his  profound  study 
of  ibe  Soriptaree.  For,  strange  as  it  may  ap- 
pear, this  daily,  hourly,  perpetual  sacrifice 
of  the  flesh  was  offisred  up  amidst  all  the  love- 
lineoB  of  the  most  beautiful  of  sequestered 
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valleys.  Whenever  he  was  not  engaged  in 
the  choir,  he  was  alone  under  the  trees,  with 
the  Bible  in  his  hands.  **  Trust,"  he  said  to 
one  of  his  pupils,  *<  one  who  has  had  great  ex- 
perience .  You  will  find  something  far  greater 
in  the  woods  than  you  will  in  books.  Stones 
and  trees  will  teach  you  what  you  will  never 
learn  from  masters.  Do  not  the  mountains 
drop  sweetness?  the  hills  run  with  milk  and 
honey,  and  the  valleys  stand  thick  with 
com?''  He  was  accustomed  to  say,  that 
whatever  knowledge  he  had  of  the  Scriptures 
he  had  acquired  chiefly  in  meditation  and 
prayer  in  the  woods  and  fields ;  and  that 
beeches  and  oaks  had  ever  been  his  best 
teachers  on  the  word  of  God.  It  is  not  di£Ei- 
cult  to  understand  this  unconscious  infidelity 
to  his  ascetic  principles ;  and  it  is  not  easy 
to  exaggerate  the  curative  and  redeeming  in- 
fluence of  this  fervent  communion  with  the 
word  of  God  amidst  his  most  beautiful 
works. 

Citeaux  soon  became  famous.  The  exam- 
ple of  Bernard's  family  was  followed  by  such 
numbers,  that  in  the  course  of  two  years  two 
successive  ofikhoots  had  established  themselves 
elsewhere,  and  a  third  became  necessary. 
Steplien  Harding  had  seen  from  the  beginning 
what  kind  of  a  youth  Providence  had  sent 
him.  lie  never  forgot  the  day  when  a  young 
roan  of  twenty-three,  with  his  earnest  spirit 
gleaming  through  his  emaciated  frame,  had 
brought  thirty  powerful  recruits  with  him 
to  the  cloister  gates,  all  of  them  the  fruits 
of  his  single  labors.  To  the  rest  of  the  breth- 
ren Bernard  did  not  appear  a  likely  man  to 
be  the  head  of  a  new  community, — a  post 
which  would  require  gifls  that  none  but 
Stephen  discerned  in  him  ;  they  felt,  too,  that 
they  could  badly  Fpare  their  young  saint ; 
but  the  abbot  sent  him  forth  with  nothing 
but  a  cross  in  his  hand,  and  twelve  monks, 
to  pitch  their  tent  on  a  spot  of  ground  given 
for  the  purpose  by  the  Earl  of  Troyee.  On- 
ward these  thirteen  went,  till  at  the  distance 
of  some  hundred  nriles  they  halted  in  a  spot 
which  had  formerly  been  notorious  as  the 
haunt  of  robbers  ;  but  which  from  this  day 
exchanged  the  name  of  the  Valley  of  Absin- 
the, or  Wormwood,  for  that  of  Pleasant  Val- 
ley, Claravallis,  or  Clainraax.  There,  with 
the  help  of  the  people  around,  they  con- 
structed their  rude  fabric,— Kihapel,  dormi- 
tory, refectory,  all  in  one. — to  be  replaced  in 
due  time  by  much  grander  buildingi.    A 


rougher  sanctuary  they  oould  not  have ;  and 
their  early  trials  were  very  severe.  Thej 
were  often  reduced  to  the  greatest  extremity, 
to  beech-nuts  and  roots,  and  almost  to  sta^ 
vation.  The  new  abbot,  moreover,  vras  at 
first  very  severe,  until  the  despondency  of 
his  company  warned  him  to  avoid  excess. 
But  his  courageous  faith  overcame  all  obeta- 
cles ;  and,  after  the  bitterness  of  the  first  win- 
ter, Clairvaux  became  fieimous,  and  waa 
thronged  with  occupants  of  new  cells.  Ber- 
nard was  ordained  abbot  by  William  of  Cbam- 
peaux,  now  Bishop  of  Chalons. 

The  good  bishop  conceived  a  regard  for  the 
young  enthusiast,  which  ripened  into  thedoe- 
est  friendship,  and  helped  to  heal  the  wound 
inflicted  by  his  former  treacherous  pupil, 
Abelard.  He  was  deeply  impressed  by  the 
sincerity,  fervor,  and  talents  of  the  new  ab- 
bot ;  but  his  fears  were  excited  by  the  ema- 
ciation of  his  frame,  bearing  testlmonj  as  it 
did  to  the  despeiration  of  his  asceticism.  lie 
took  a  sudden  and  wise  resolution.  He  went 
to  the  next  chapter  at  Citeaux,  obtained  per- 
mission to  govern  Bernard  for  one  year  aa  hit 
superior,  and  returned  to  Clairvaux  with  the 
signs  of  authority  in  his  hands.  The  young 
ruler  must  needs  submit.  He  was  lodged  in 
a  separate  dwelling,  put  in  charge  of  a  phy> 
sician,  and  returned  at  the  end  of  the  yeva 
healthier  and  wiser  man.  He  renewed,  indsed, 
his  severities  ;  but  there  was  in  them  from  tys 
time  more  of  reason  and  less  of  fanaticifla. 
And  to  this  enforced  year  of  common  Beam 
we  may,  perhaps,  attribute  the  saner  tone  ef 
Bernard's  mind  during  the  remainder  of  liif 
life. 

At  this  point  Bernard *s  highest  eartUy 
preferment  was  attained.  No  permaakm 
ever  availed  to  make  him  change  bia  aboda, 
or  seek  any  higher  dignity.  The  way  to  the 
highest  ecclesiastical  honor  was  open  to  bim ; 
but  he  had  none  of  that  kind  of  ambitioii. 
He  resisted  the  still  stronger  temptation  te 
associate  bis  own  name  with  a  new  order. 
He  submitted  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bead 
of  the  Cistercians  through  life ;  and,  wIhl^ 
ever  ascendency  he  acquired  over  kin|p«  em* 
perors,  and  popes,  he  remained  to  the  kss  a 
«  man  under  authority."  For  nearly  fbny 
years  he  was  Abbot  of  Clairvaux ;  daring  tfaa 
latter  half  of  that  time  he  was  confoaedlj 
the  master  spirit  of  Christendom ;  and  dius 
ing  the  earlier  twelve  or  fifteen  years  he  waa 
intently  acquiring  influence,  and  grsdiiallj 
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making  that  influence  felt  in  always  widen- 
ing oirclee.  It  will  be  seen  that  be  found 
out  in  due  time  the  secret  of  his  power,  and 
"TitLB  neither  slow  nor  very  scrupulous  in  us- 
ing it.  But  the  government  of  bis  little  flock, 
correspondence  with  the  outer  world,  and  the 
composition  of  a  few  of  his  works,  fill  up  the 
record  of  these  earlier  and  less  public  years. 
The  annals  of  the  monastic  orders  furnish 
no  example  of  monkhood  which  can  hp 
spoken  of  with  more  respect  than  Clairvaux, 
while  under  Bernard^s  government.  Many 
reasons  conspired  to  make  it  a  favorable  and, 
perhap,  almost  an  exceptional  specimen  of 
cloister  life.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  a  new 
establishment,  and  founded  at  a  time  when 
tiie  monastic  institute  was  renewing  its  youth 
in  Germany  and  France,  throwing  oS  some 
of  its  worst  abuses^  and  reverting  to  the  origi- 
nal principles  of  its  constitution.  These  new 
eHtablishments  were  indeed  doomed  by  an  in- 
evitable law  to  pass  through  all  the  cycles  of 
wealth,  luxury,  corruption,  and  degradation  f 
but  the  Cistercian  order  was  as  yet  pure,  and 
during  Bernard's  days  showed  no  very  evi- 
dent signs  of  decay.  The  personal  character 
of  the  young  abbot  contributed  largely  to 
this.  Afler  making  every  allowance  for  the 
enthusiastic  extravagance  of  his  admirers, 
we  cannot  but  acknowledge  th^  wonderful 
charm  of  a  devotion  which  at  this  period  fas- 
cinated every  one  who  came  within  its  influ- 
ence, and  those  most  who  marked  it  most 
closely.  Habitual  communion  with  the  word 
of  God,  and  the  almost  ceaseless  contempla- 
tion of  the  Saviour,  in  a  retirement  which 
the  turmoils  of  Christendom  had  not  yet  dis- 
turbed, invested  his  daily  life  with  a  sacred- 
ness  and  dignity  that  none  could  resist.  The 
interior  economy,  also,  of  the  monastery  was 
healthy  in  its  tone.  Work  —  agricultural 
without  and  literary  within — alternated  with 
devotion  ;  while  hard  fare  and  little  sleep 
gave  every  advantage  to  such  as  were  bent  on 
an  earnest,  religious  life.  It  is  true  that  we 
seek  in  vain  for  the  external  charities  toward 
man  which  are,  after  all,  the  very  best  assist- 
ances to  private  devotion, — indeed,  the  es- 
^ntial  complement  of  a  perfect  piety  toward 
God.  It  is  equally  true  that  the  picture 
thus  presented  leaves  on  the  mind  the  im- 
pression of  an  introverted,  self-involved,  and 
nocemrily  morbid  religion,  which,  profeee- 
edly  aiming  at  the  annihilatioD  of  self,  is  too 
much  aloDe  with  self,  too  maeh  oooapied  with 


self,  to  attain  to  the  perfect  realization  of 
that  glorious  idea.  This  is  the  essential  vice 
of  the  system,  the  ineradicable  root  of  bitter- 
ness which  has  always  baffled  the  husbandry 
of  the  most  sincere  and  earnest  monk  who 
ever  cultivated  the  monastic  soil.  Against 
this,  it  may  be  regarded  as  hopeless  to  ap- 
peal to  many  undeniable  advantages  to  so- 
ciety which  flowed  from  the  institute,  espe- 
cially in  the  Middle  Ages.  But,  certain  it  is 
that  whatever  advantages  may  be  pleaded  on 
its  behalf  were  to  be  found,  and  in  their  least 
objectionable  form,  in  the  monastery  of  Clair- 
vaux.  It  was  a  refuge  for  many  turbulent 
spirits,  whom  perhaps  no  other  form  of  re- 
ligion would  have  attracted  ;  it  was  a  school 
of  the  best  religious  education  and  discipline 
the  age  could  a£R)rd ;  and  it  was  the  centre 
of  observation  from  which  the  world  without 
might  be  watched  by  a  reformer  always  ready 
to  send  forth  his  vigorous  protests.  A  few 
remarks  on  each  of  these  particulars  will  lead 
us  onward  in  our  narrative. 

The  fundamental  idea  of  the  monastic  in- 
stitute was  that  of  pr6viding  for  earnest 
Christians  a  retreat  where  God  could  be 
served  in  what  was  thought  to  be  the  perfect 
ideal  of  the  Christian  life.  The  common  fold 
of  the  church  was  not  sufficiently  secluded, 
or  sufficiently  sacred,  to  satisfy  the  unnatural 
and  exaggerated  ambition  of  the  early  as- 
cetics. They  therefore  invented  a  sanctuary 
within  the  sanctuary ;  they  enclosed  a  gar- 
den which  the  Scripture  never  enclosed ;  and 
thought  they  found  there  a  fountain  sealed 
from  the  mass  even  of  their  fcllow-Christiaos. 
In  short,  the  cloister  became  to  the  society 
what  his  cell  had  been  to  the  anchorite, — a 
church  within  the  church,  a  refuge  for  the 
seekers  of  perfection  which  should  bo  to  the 
baptized  community  what  the  baptized  com- 
munity was  to  the  world .  Uence  the  assump- 
tion of  the  monkish  vows  was  actually  termed 
a  second  baptism  ;  and  we  find  Bernard  him- 
self thus  explaining  the  term  :  **  The  mo- 
nastic discipline  has  earned  this  prerogative, 
to  be  called  a  second  baptism,  as  I  think,  be- 
cause of  the  perfect  renunciation  of  the  world, 
and  the  singular  excellence  of  the  spiritaal 
life,  which,  exalted  above  all  other  kinds  of 
hanan  life,  make*  its  professors  and  lovers 
like  angels,  and  unlike  men ;  and  as  in  bap- 
tism, so  in  the  second  regeneration,  as  it  were, 
of  this  resolution,  we  emerge  from  darknesi 
into  light.*'    So  rooted  was  the  notion  of 
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the  meritorious  virtue  of  this  interior  Chris' 
tendom  that  many  who  would  not  enter  it  at 
once  enrolled  themselves  as  fratres  adscripii 
in  the  most  celebrated  orders,  thus  obtaining 
a  special  interest  in  their  prayers ;  reserving 
to  themselves  the  right  of  assuming  the  monk- 
ish habit  at  death,  and  so  passing  into  eter- 
nity through  the  straitest  gate. 

But  when  the  successive  monastic  orders 
degenerated  from  their  unworldly  spirit,  as 
they  invariably  did,  and  the  Regulars  con- 
formed to  the  luxurious  habits  and  hierarchi- 
cal grandeur  of  the  Seculars,  new  foundations 
were  established  as  a  protest  against  them. 
And  these  new  and  more  earnest  institutes 
would,  as  they  successively  arose,  naturally 
attract  the  far  greater  part  of  those  whose 
consciences  were  disturbed  by  their  sins,  or 
whose  spirits  were  fired  with  more  than  or- 
dinary enthusiasm.  Sharp  discipline  was 
the  obvious  refuge  of  those  who  were  arrested 
in  their  career  of  wickedness  by  any  alarming 
providence  of  God,  or  by  any  terrifying  dis- 
course of  man.  Thus  only,  they  were  taught 
to  believe,  they  might  perfect  their  repent- 
ance and  find  absolution.  In  multitudes  of 
cases  the  process  would  simply  end  in  a  mor- 
bid and  ceremonial  Pharisaism.  But  in 
others,  and  especially  in  the  hands  of  such 
men  as  Bernard  and  Norbert,  no  doubt  a 
true  conversion  was  the  result.  Many  a  tur- 
bulent spirit  was  drawn  from  the  confusion 
and  distractions  of  feudal  warfare.  Urged 
by  the  sting  of  conBcience,  finding  no  conso- 
lation in  the  worldly  church,  alienated  by 
the  dissolute  lives  of  the  secular  clergy,  they 
would  throw  themselves  into  the  care  of  such 
men  with  perfect  submission,  and  with  a  sense 
of  infinite  relief. 

The  monastery  was  ordinarily  recruited  in 
two  ways, — by  the  negative  attraction  of  its 
own  fame,  and  by  the  positive  results  of  the 
preaching  of  its  missionaries.  But,  in  the 
case  of  Clairvaux,  the  former  source  of  supply 
was  soon  found  amply  sufficient.  There  was 
a  perpetual  stream  of  applicants  for  probation, 
flowing  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  and  without 
any  intermission,  at  least  during  the  forty 
years  of  Bernard's  rule.  But  some  of  the 
most  highly  prized  of  his  converts  were  such 
as  may  be  said  to  have  been  won  by  accident. 
For  instance,  we  read  more  than  once  of  reek- 
leas  knights  seeking  the  always  ready  hospi- 
tality of  the  monastery,  and  being  made  cap- 
tives^fiir  life  by  the  solemn  influence  of  what 


I  they  saw  and  heard.    Sometimes  a  stray  pen- 
itent, on  his  way  to  a  pilgrimage, — the  one 
great  rival  of  the  cloister, — would  come  seek- 
ing the  abbot's  blessing,  and  be  persuaded  of 
a  better  way  to  heaven  than  that  which  led 
to  the  East.     Of  one  such  captive  Bernard 
writes,  *•  Your  Philip  would  have  trav^^lled 
to  Jerusalem  ;  but  he  hath  discovered  a  nearer 
way,  and  a  shorter  passage  over  the  great  sea ; 
he  hath  already,  through  dexterous  seaman- 
ship, reached  the  desired  haven ;  he  doth  not 
only  contemplate  Jerusalem  with  his  bodily 
eye,  but  is  becomea  spiritual  inhabitant  there; 
not  of  that  earthly  Jerusalem  which  is  in  bond- 
age with  her  children ;  but  of  that  which  is 
free,  even  our  heavenly  mother.''    Nor  were 
instances  wanting  in  which  notorious  crimi- 
nals were,  at  the  special  intercession  of  the 
abbot,  reprieved  from  death,  and  transferred 
to  the  cloister  as  a  reformatory.    So  Bernard 
once  met  a  criminal  near  the  gates,  on  hie 
way  to  execution  :  seizing  the  halter,  he  led 
the  prisoner  to  the  Count  of  Champagne. 
^*  Alas!  venerable  father,"  said  that  noble- 
man, <*  how  should  you  believe  it  possible  to 
servo  one  who  has  already  made  himself  a 
very  devil?  "     Bernard  replied,  **  Think  not 
that  I  would  allow  so  great  a  crime  to  remain 
unpunished.    You  were  about  to  make  him 
taste  the  pains  of  death  for  an  instant ;  bat  I 
will  crucify  him,  and  keep  him  in  continual 
chastisement  for  many  years."    The  ooant 
yielded  the  prisoner,  Bernard  threw  his  own 
cowl  over  him,  and  he  spent  thirty  yean  of 
wholesome  penance  at  Clairvaux. 

Although  Bernard  vras  emphatically  a**  fish- 
er of  men,"  and  could  not  bo  insensible  to  the 
glory  of  presiding 'over  a  thronged  oomma- 
nity, — the  mother  of  other  flourishing  com- 
munities,— yet  we  do  not  find  that  he  organ- 
ized any  system  of  itinerant  preaching.  He 
did  not,  like  Norbert  and  some  others  of  bis 
contemporaries,  travel  as  a  missionary,  or  an- 
ticipate the  preaching  friars  of  the  next  age. 
Considering  the  ardor  of  his  SEeal,  and  the 
never-failing  power  of  his  oratory  o?er  all 
classes  and  on  every  subject,  it  is  probaUe 
that  he  would  have  achieved  great  resolta,  had 
he  entered  on  this  course.  To  us  the  abaenfe 
of  the  missianary  spirit,  whether  as  regards 
his  own  influence  personally,  or  the  action  of 
Christendom  at  large,  indicates  a  striking  de- 
fect or  obliquity  in  bis  character.  A  remark- 
able example  of  what  be  might  have  eflected 
in  this  way  was  furnished  by  the  result  of  a 
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Tieit  which  ho  paid  to  Paris  soon  after  he  be- 
came abbot.  He  went  to  this  metropolis  of 
letters  on  other  business,  but  the  journey  gave 
him  a  glorious  opportunity  of  trying  the  ef- 
fect of  his  preaching  upon  audience^  which 
had  been  accustomed  to  the  high  stimulant 
of  controversial  dialectics.  Bernard  did  not 
neglect  it.  But  the  first  day^s  lecturing  was 
without  any  apparent  fruit.  After  a  night 
of  prayer,  he  renewed  the  attack  ;  the  schools 
listened  again  to  his  fervent  unworldly  elo- 
quence. This  time  his  earnest  appefils  as- 
serted their  power,  and  he  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  carrying  back  with  him  many  trophies 
of  his  victory.  But  such  aggressions  were 
not  continued :  Bernard's  errands  up  and 
down  Europe  were  not  of  this  kind.  He 
might  not  think  them  needful.  For  Clair- 
vaux  never  failed  of  recruits,  without  any 
mission  agency ;  so  much  so  that  the  migra- 
tions of  her  daughter  communities  soon  be- 
came periodical  seasons  of  exultation.  Be- 
fore his  death,  he  had  in  his  own  charge  seven 
hundred  monks,  and  one  hundred  and  sixty 
monasteries  elsewhere  owed  their  foundation 
to  his  zeal. 

But  what  was  the  kind  of  discipline  to 
which  these  monks  were  subjected  when  they 
were  won  ?  In  answering  this  question,  we 
have  mainly  to  do  with  the  personal  influence 
of  the  abbot  himself.  And  here  we  must  be- 
gin to  call  in  the  evidence  of  his  writings. 
They  give  us  assurance  that,  amidst  a  multi- 
tude of  errors  which  pervaded  the  doctrine 
and  discipline  of  Clairvaux,  in  common  with 
the  whole  of  Christendom,  the  staple  of  its 
religious  instruction  was  the  gospel.  Ber- 
nard had  a  firm  hold  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
inward  corruption  of  human  nature,  and  of 
ita  only  remedy.  And  we  may  suppose  that 
the  penitential  observances  of  his  cloister 
would  not  be  glaringly  inconsistent  with  the 
following  words  of  his :  **  The  superficial 
transparency  of  an  outwardly  pious  course 
cannot  co-exist  with  the  Spirit  of  God,  which 
penetrates  and  dwells  in  the  depths  of  the 
heart.  Is  it  anything  but  the  most  monstrous 
hypocrisy,  to  remove  the  sin  from  the  surfiMse 
instead  of  eradicating  it  from  the  heart? 
Wonldst  thou  behold  a  dwelling  swept  and 
garnished,  and  yet  empty, —  look  at  the  man 
who  bath  conlessed  and  formken  his  notori- 
ooa  sins,  and  who  now  movetb  only  with  his 
kandi  to  fulfil  the  law,  with  a  meebanical  ac- 
tivity in  which  the  heart  taket  no  pvt.    Of 
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externals,  which  verily  profit  little,  he  fore- 
goes not  one  tittle ;  but,  while  he  is  straining 
at  n  gnat,  he  swalloweth  a  camel.'*  And  we 
may  hope  that  for  the  attainment  of  forgive- 
ness and  peace,  his  penitents  would  he  di- 
rected to  him  of  whom  he  thus  speaks  :  *^  It  is 
£t  thou  shouldst  believe  that  thy  sins  can  he 
blotted  out  only  by  him  against  whom  alone 
thou  hast  sinned,  and  who  is  exalted  above  all 
evil ;  but  yet  to  this  thou  must  add  the  spe- 
cial belief  that  thine  oum  particular  eins  are 
forgiven  through  him,  and  that  is  the  witness 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  thine  heart ,  and  thou 
must  also  have  the  testimony  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  within  thee,  touching  eternal  life  ;  that 
thou  shalt  through  God's  grace  attain  the 
same."  And,  as  it  regards  the  practice  of 
godliness,  Bernard*s  teaching  at  Clairvaux, 
and  his  extant  writings,  must  have  been  sin- 
gularly discordant,  if  the  love  of  God  was  not 
the  supreme  actuating  principle  in  his  doc- 
trine of  Christian  ethics. 

Over  the  whole  community  Bernard  kept 
holy  and  vigilant  vmtch.  Whatever  other 
relations  the  abbot  sustained  as  ruler,  the 
pastoral  was  with  him  supreme.  Many  of 
the  multifarious  concerns  of  the  establish- 
ment he  might  commit  to  Godfrey  and  Ge- 
rard ;  but  the  souls  of  the  brethren  he  re- 
garded as  committed  to  his  own  responsibility. 
In  his  sequestered  cell, — a  retreat  within  a 
retreat, —he  was  always  engaged  in  prepar- 
ing his  d^ily  homily ;  for  this  was  one  of 
Bernard's  peculiir  characteristics, — that  he 
was  eminently  a  preaching  abbot.  The 
Cistercian  chapter  early  imposed  on  him  the 
duty  of  preaching  more  frequently  than  the 
general  custom  of  the  Ordi'r:  their  object 
being  either  to  rescue  him  from  himself,  or. ' 
more  probably,  to  give  employment  to  the 
extraordinary  talent  which  they  diKcemed  in 
him.  Hence,  the  religious  instruction  of 
Clairvaux  was,  year  after  year,  with  occa- 
sional interruptions,  no  other  than  the  daily 
oatpourings  of  Bernard's  deepest  meditations 
on  the  only  book  he  much  cared  for,— the 
Holy  Scripture.  At  a  certain  hour  the  bell 
suspended  all  other  avocations:  the  river, 
the  mill,  the  field,  the  kitchen,  the  scripto- 
rium were  all  deserted ;  the  cowled  frater- 
nity silently  gathered  together  in  the  audito- 
rium, and  became  a  congregation  of  children, 
listening,  with  folded  arma  and  unquestion- 
ing simplicity,  to  a  father  whom  their  super- 
stition invested  with  sopernatnral  aathority^ 
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whom  their  lovo  peverenced  as  their  best 
frierul,  and  whose  words  (it  is  their  own  tes- 
tiin(>i)y)  had  liecomc  better  to  them  than 
their  necoFsary  food. 

To  realize  the  scene,  and  to  gain  an  ade- 
quate idort  of  the  worth  of  this  daily  instruc- 
tion, we  must  imagine  ourselves  in  this  audi- 
torium listening  to  some  of  these  mediaeval 
effuciiouH.  But  we  must  be  careful  to  time 
our  imaginary  visit  rightly.  It  must  not  be 
paid  on  any  of  those  festivals,  in  honor  of  the 
Virgin  and  the  saints,  for  which  our  calendar 
has  no  room.  On  such  occasions  we  should 
hear  much  unsound  theology,  much  laborious 
trifling  and  worse  than  trifling,  many  a  long 
sermon,  in  short,  which  must  be  placed  in 
our  Protestant  Index  Expurgatorius^  and 
which  the  preacher  himself  from  his  present 
clearer  light  would  gladly  disavow.  But,  if 
we  enter  during  the  solemnities  of  the  Pas- 
sion Week,  or  on  any  occasion  which  made 
the  simple  cross  of  Christ  the  prominent 
theme, — or,  still  better,  if  we  enter  during 
the  delivery  of  those  wonderful  sermons  on 
the  Canticles, — we  shall  hear  much  that  will 
make  relijjion  lovely,  and  stir  the  pulses  of 
our  aspiration  after  a  higher  life.  It  may  be 
observed,  generally,  that  wherever  Bernard 
follows  the  instincts  of  his  own  better  nat- 
ure, and  draws  his  inspiration  directly  from 
communion  with  the  {Scripture  and  the  di- 
vine Spirit,  the  almost  perfect  oratory  of  bis 
heart  and  lipe  leaves  little  to  be  desired.  On 
the  fundamental  doctrines  of  salvation,— -the 
sinfulness  of  human^  nature,  the  one  atone- 
ment, the  operations  of  divine  grace,  the  sin- 
ner's justification  by  faith,  the  sanctification 
of  the  saint  by  the  Holy  Ghost  through  the 
supreme  influence  of  the  love  of  God, — his 
daily  teaching  was,  if  not  perfectly  sound,  if 
still  infected  with  that  uncertainty  which 
Anselm  had  left  around  the  great  question 
Cur  Deus  Homo^  yet  greatly  in  advance  of 
bis  times,  and  not  insufficient  to  neutralize 
the  effect  of  his  other  less  scriptural  and  more 
subordinate  teaching.  We  may  charitably 
hope  that  the  divine  Spirit's  overruling 
grace  would  bleflR  with  a  doubly  eficctual 
blessing  that  measure  of  the  bread  of  finest 
wheat  which  was  distributed  to  these  poor 
monks,  and  prevent  the  less  wholewme  pro- 
vision from  doing  them  mortal  harm. 

Bernard  himself  was  persuaded  of  his  dis- 
ciples'  regeneration,  and  taught  them  as 
spiritual  men.    <'  Different  thingi/*  we  bear 


him  telling  them,  <*  ought  to  be  said  to  you 
from  those  which  are  said  to  the  men  yet  in 
the  world.  He  who  adheres  to  the  apostle's 
rule  feeds  the  latter  with  milk,  and  not  with 
meat.  But  the  spiritual  require  a  stronger 
fare,  as  the  same  apostle  teaches  by  his  own 
example :  Howbeit^  we  speak  wisdom  amony 
them  that  are  perfect.  Such  I  firmly  trust 
you  are."  One  or  two  specimens  of  this 
stronger  fare  we  will  present,  availing  our- 
selves of  Mr.  Morison's  apt  selection  and  . 
accurate  translation.  The  following  strain 
is  from  a  sermon  on  the  Canticles,  and  en- 
forces on  the  brethren  the  necessity  of  repos- 
ing confidently  on  the  mercy  of  God  in  Christ. 
Let  us  enter  and  hear  it. 

**  Listen  how  God  softens  the  bitterness  of 
a  contrite  heart,  how  he  recalls  the  faint-* 
bearttd  from  the  pit  of  despair,  how  through 
the  honey  of  pleasant  and  faithful  promises 
he  congoles  the  sorrowful  and  establishes  the 
weak.  He  says  by  the  pn)phet,  Iwillhridle 
thy  mouth  with  my  praises^  lest  thou  perish. 
*  Wi  til  the  bridle,'  he  says,  *  of  my  indulgenoo 
I  will  ret^train  thee,  and  will  ratbo  thee  up 
with  m^  praises;  thou  who  art  confounded 
with  thine  own  evil  shalt  breathe  again  in 
mj  goiid,  and  shalt  surely  find  my  mercy  is 
greftttT  tlian  thy  sin.*  It  Cain  had  been  so 
r^trtLiTked,  he  would  never  have  said  in  de- 
spair, My  sin  is  too  great  for  me  to  be  forgiven  ! 
\VulgJ\  God  forbid !  ior  his  loving-kindness 
IS  greater  than  any  iniquity.  Follow  ye  the 
extimple  of  the  just.  If  ye  think  of  yoar- 
selves  in  humility,  think  also  of  the  Lord  in 
hia  merey  and  goodness.  But,  seeing  that 
the  ^ood  which  the  kind  and  merciful  Lord 
ceases  not  to  shower  on  mortals  cannot  all 
be  remembered  by  man, — for  who  can  utter 
the  mighty  acts  of  the  Lord?  who  can  shew 
f^jrth  all  bis  praise? — let  that  which  is  chief 
and  f;re«.test,  the  work,  namely,  of  our  re- 
demption, never  fade  fiom  the  memory  of 
the  redeemed.  In  this  work  there  are  two 
pomts  which  I  will  offer  to  your  attention, — 
the  manner  and  the  fruit  of  our  redemption. 
Naw,  tb<2  manner  is  the  emptying  out  or  the 
humblioz  of  God ;  the  fruit  thereof  is  oar 
l>eii]g  filled  with  him.  .  .  .But  who  can 
gmBp  tiiu  magnitude  of  delight  comprehended 
m  these  short  words,  God  will  be  aU  in  all? 
Not  to  speak  of  the  body,  I  perceive  three 
things  tn  the  soul, — reason,  will,  memory  ; ' 
and  these  three  make  up  the  souL  How 
much  each  of  these  in  this  present  world 
lacks  of  perfection  is  felt  by  every  one  who 
w&lketh  in  the  Spirit.  Wlierefore  is  thitp 
eicept  because  God  is  not  yet  all  in  aU  7 
Therefore  it  is  that  our  reason  fidters  in 
jtidgment,  Uiat  our  will  is  feeble  and  dis- 
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tracted,  that  our  memory  confounds  us  by 
its  forgetfulness.  We  are  subject  unwill- 
in^y  to  this  threefold  weakness,  but  hope 
abicfes.  For  He  who  fills  with  eood  things 
the  desire  of  the  soul,  he  himself  will  be  to 
the  reason  the  fulness  of  light,  to  the  will 
the  abundance  of  peace,  to  the  memory  the 
unbroken  smoothness  of  eternity.  0  truth  ! 
O  charity  !  0  eternity  !  0  blessed  and  bless- 
ing Trinity!  to  thee  m^  miserable  trinity 
nuserably  groans,  while  it  is  in  exile  from 
thee.  Alas,  for  what  a  trinity  have  we  ex- 
changed thee  away  !  My  heart  is  disturbed, 
and  nence  my  grief;  my  strength  has  for- 
saken me,  and  hence  my  fear ;  the  light  of 
my  eyes  is  not  with  me,  and  hence  my  error. 

0  trinity  of  my  soul,  what  a  changed  Trinity 
dost  thou  show  me  in  my  exile !  .  •  .  But 
why  art  thou  cast  down,  0  my  soul !  and 
why  art  thou  disquieted  within  me  ?  Hope 
thou  in  God,  for  I  shall  yet  praise  him  ;  that 
is,  when  error  shall  have  left  my  mind,  sor- 
row my  will,  fears  my  memory ;  and  serenity, 
sweetness,  and  eternal  peace  shall  haye  come 
in  their  stead  The  first  of  these  things  will 
be  done  by  the  God  of  truth,  the  second,  by 
the  God  of  charity,  the  third,  by  the  God  of 
omnipotence,  that  God  may  be  all  in  all :  the 
reason  receiving  light  inextinguishable,  the 
will  peace  imperishable,  the  memory  cleav- 
ing to  a  fountain  which  shall  never  fail.  As 
re^rds  our  redemption,  which,  if  you  re- 
mL'mber,  we  defined  as  the  humbling  or 
emptying  out  of  God,  there  are  three  points 

1  commend  to  your  notice.  It  was  not  a 
simple  or  moderate  humbling ;  but  he  hum- 
bled himself  even  to  taking  flesh—even  to 
death — even  to  death  on  the  cross.  Who 
can  measure  the  humility,  eentleness,  and 
condescension  which  moved  the  Lord  of  m&y 
esty  to  put  on  flesh  «•  to  be  punished  witn 
death,  to  be  disgraced  by  the  cross  ?  " 

But  instead  of  hearing  oat  this  sermon,  let 
us  take  our  place  among  the  monks  some  fif- 
teen years  aflervmrd,  when  Bernard  is  a  more 
experienced  preacher,  with  a  theology  con- 
cerning the  atonement  still  more  explicit,  and 
perhaps  taught  by  Abelard  to  be  lees  specu- 
lative. Another  strain  fiJls  upon  oar  ears, 
and  reaches  our  hearts,  after  listening  to 
which  we  must  take  oar  leave  of  the  aadito- 
riam.  It  is  toward  the  dose  of  a  sermon  on 
the  PkMsion. 

**  And  canst  thou  doabt  the  sufficiency  of 
His  obedience,  which  absolved  every  one  who 
was  under  the  curse  of  the  first  offence? 
Truly,  not  as  the  oflence,  so  also  is  the  pfl. 
For  sin  came  from  one  sin  for  condemnation, 
but  grace  for  jostification  firom  many  nns. 
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And  ^ievous  beyond  Question  was  that  orig- 
inal sm  which  infectea,  not  only  the  person, 
but  the  nature  itself.  Yet,  every  one's  per- 
sonal sin  is  the  more  grievous,  when,  the 
reins  being  let  loose,  we  give  up  on  every 
hand  our  members  as  servants  to  unright- 
eousness, being  enchained,  not  only  by  an- 
other's, but  b^  our  own  sin  also.  But  most 
grievous  was  that  especial  one,  which  was 
committed  against  the  Lord  of  glory,  when 
wicked  men  unjustly  killed  the  just  Man, 
and  wretched  homicides,  or  rather  (if  one 
may  so  speak)  Deicides,  laid  their  accursed 
hands  upl)n  the  very  Son  of  God.  What 
connection  is  there  between  the  two  preced- 
ing and  the  third  ?  At  this,  the  whole  of 
this  world's  frame  grated  and  trembled,  and 
all  things  were  well-nigh  resolved  into  pri- 
meval chaos.  Let  us  suppose  that  one  of  the 
nobles  of  a  kingdom  had  laid  waste  the  king's 
lands  in  a  hostile  inroad ;  let  us  suppose  an- 
other, who,  being  a  guest  and  counsellor  of 
the  king,  strangled,  with  traitorous  hands, 
the  latter's  only  son  ;  would  not  the  first  be 
held  innocent  and  free  from  blame  in  respect 
of  the  second  ?  So  stands  all  sin  in  relation 
to  this  sin ;  and  yet  this  sin  He  took  upon 
himself,  that  he  who  made  himself  to  be  sin 
might  condemn  sin  by  means  of  sin.  For, 
through  this,  all  sin,  personal  as  well  as 
original,  was  destroyed,  and  even  this  very 
especial  one  was  removed  by  himself.  .  .  • 
God  forbid,  that  flies  about  to  die  should  do 
avray  with  the  sweetness  of  the  ointment 
which  flows  from  thy  body  !  The  miseries, 
the  blasphemies,  and  insults  which  a  wicked 
and  perverse  generation  heaps  on  thee  are 
bat  as  flies  about  to  die.  But  what  didst 
thou  do?  In  the  very  uplifting  of  thine 
bands,  when  the  morning  sacrifice  vras  now 
being  changed  into  the  evening  offering,— on 
the  very  strength,  I  say,  of  that  incense 
which  ascended  into  the  heavens,  covered 
the  earth,  and  bestrewed  even  hell. itself, 
worthy  to  be  heard  for  thy  reverence,  thou 
criedst,  Father,  forowe  th«m,  for  they  know 
not  what  they  do.  On,  how  great  is  the  multi- 
tude of  thy  mercy,  0  Lord !  Oh,  how  difl^ent 
are  thy  thoughts  to  our  thoughts !  Oh,  how 
strong  is  thy  holy  arm  to  uie  wicked  i  A 
wonderful  thing !  He  cries,  Forgive  them, 
and  the  Jews,  Crudfu  him.  His  words  are 
as  Bofl  as  oil,  and  theirs  are  very  spears. 
Patient  charity  puts  off,  vraits,  bears  with 
the  offender ;  Imt  kind  charity  draws,  al- 
lures, would  have  him  converted  from  the 
error  of  his  vray,  and,  in  short,  covers  a  mul- 
titude of  sifas.  0  Jews !  ye  are  stones ;  bat 
ye  strike  a  softer  stone,  from  which  resounds 
the  ring  of  mercy,  and  the  oil  of  charity 
borsts  forth !  How  wili  thou,  0  Lord,  over- 
fiood  with  the  torrent  of  thj  blks  thoee  who 
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long  for  thee,  when  thou  thus  poorest  out  |  the  lights  and  shadows  of  every  pictnreeqiie 


the  oil  of  thy  mercy  upon  those  who  are  cru 
oifying  thee!  " 

Bernard  as  a  preacher — to  speak  of  him 
now  more  generally — owed  everything  to  his 
early  and  devout  communion  with  Scripture. 
In  his  cell,  with  the  strife  of  Europe  shut 
out,  or  not  yet  heard,  he  was  a  man  of  one 
book.  Augustine,  Ambrose,  perhaps  the  first 
Gregory,  and  a  few  others,  were  fkmiliar  to 
him,  and  exerted  some  influence  on  his  style 
of  thought.  Their  writings  were  in  his 
memory,  but  the  Bible  was  in  his  heart : 
perhaps  no  preacher  ever  made  a  more  com- 
prehensive use  of  the  Scriptures  than  he. 
In  his  interpretation  of  their  words  the  dia- 
lectician always  strove  with  the  mystic,  the 
scholastic  theologian  with  the  spiritualizing 
expositor.  The  latter  for  the  most  part  pre- 
vailed ;  and  we  find,  consequently,  much 
straining  of  the  letter,  which,  while  always 
devout,  is  sometimes  mystical  in  the  bad 
sense,  and  sometimes  merely  fanciful  or 
trifling.  His  extant  and  genuine  sermons — 
of 'which  those  on  the  Canticles  are  the 
truest  reflection  of  his  genius  and  devotion 
— are  not  so  much  sermons  as  impassioned 
meditations,  the  soliloquies  of  a  full  heart 
poured  out  in  the  midst  of  men  over  whose 
souls  he  had  supreme  dominion.  They  are 
never  without  a  staple  of  solid  doctrine ;  but 
the  doctrine  is  seldom  dogmatically  laid 
down.  The  heart  of  the  preacher  dictates, 
and  it  is  evidently  seeking  communion  with 
other  hearts.  The  imagination,  or  rather  the 
fimcy,  is  generally  in  full  vigor ;  and  no 
puritan  divine  ever  abounded  with  more 
happy  or  unhappy  conceits.  But  always  it 
is  meditation  which  gives  a  oast  to  the 
whole,  and  meditation  that  not  only  derives 
its  nourishment  from  Scripture,  but  instinct- 
ively weaves  for  itself  a  scriptural  vesture. 
The  reader— or  hearer,  for  these  are  sermons 
which,  beyond  most  others,  have  the  faculty 
of  making  the  reader  a  hearer  also^can 
trace  every  working  of  the  preacher *s  mind, 
as  it  passes  from  doctrine  to  exhortation,  and 
from  exhortation  to  doctrine,  mingling  ap- 
peals to  heaven  with  meditative  soliloquy 
and  direct  address  in  a  blessed  confusion  that 
defies  criticism,  inspires  love,  and  makes  ns 
wish  that  we  had  been  there  to  hear.  The 
way  in  v^hich  Scripture  is  used  in  the  ser- 
mons is  remarkable.  Not  only  is  their  gen- 
eral strain  moulded  by  the  aaored  text,  bat 


page  are  thrown  in  by  the  apt  use  or  fanciful 
abuse  of  recondite  sayings  which  could  ooeiir 
only  to  one  who  was  intimately  at  home  in 
every  part  of  the  Bible.  Sometimes  the  in- 
troduction of  an  unfamiliar  passage  throws 
a  wonderful  vigor  into  the  paragraph ;  while 
sometimes,  too  often  indeed,  a  doubtful  ren- 
dering of  the  Vulgate  is  seized  upon  and 
^rsued,  sentence  after  sentence,  and  even 
page  after  page,  with  a  pious  enthusiasm 
that  knew  no  fear  of  the  Hebrew  critio. 
Afler  every  deduction,  however,  the  sermons 
of  Bei^ard  (and  the  same  may  be  said  of  his 
letters)  bear  everywhere  testimony  to  the 
good  efiect  of  his  early  and  supreme  devoiioii 
to  the  word  of  God. 

But  Bernard  among  his  monks  was  Doi 
only  a  preacher.  He  was  the  head  and  sool 
of  the  entire  institution.  He  directed  and 
superintended  the  daily  labors  of  the  breth- 
ren, in  the  fields  and  mills  abroad,  and  in  the 
scriptorium  within.  He  kept  indefatigable 
watch  over  the  labor  and  the  rest,  the  disci- 
pline and  the  devotion,  of  the  whole  estab- 
lishment. He  was  always  at  hand  for  coun- 
sel, for  warning,  for  instruction.  He  set  the 
example  of  an  industry  that  was  never  weary, 
and  of  a  singleness  of  purpose  that  never 
swerved.  His  monastery  was,  in  his  view, 
a  place  where  men  might  best  use  their' 
bodies  and  their  souls  for  the  gloiy  of  God 
and  in  preparation  for  heaven.  The  graal 
business  of  his  life  was  to  make  dairvaoz 
the  home  of  perfect  men,  and  the  mother  of 
similar  establishments  as  perfect  as  herself. 
And  whatever  error  there  was  in  this  was 
in  the  system,  and  not  in  the  man.  This 
was  his  notion  of  his  duty,  and  he  did  it. 

We  have  now  to  r^ard  Clairvaux  as  a  re- 
treat from  which  a  master  spirit — the  spiril 
of  a  true  though  imperfect  and  one-sided  re- 
former—watched  the  outer  world.  Into  thai 
outer  world  Bernard  soon  went,  with  saddflB« 
swift,  and  all-compelling  vigor;  but  that 
time  was  not  yet  come ;  and  in  the  interioi 
he  practised  his  powers  and  enlarged  his  in- 
formation by  an  enormous  oorrespondenos. 
The  letters  of  Bernard  form  the  first  volume 
of  his  writings;  and  it  would  not  be  too 
much  to  say  that  they  are  the  most  valuaUe 
volume  which  the  twelfth  century  has  be- 
queathed to  us.  They  range  over  an  inex- 
haustible variety  of  subjects,  from  the  most 
elevated  mysteries  of  the  divine  life  to  ths 
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eoQ&moneet  triviality  that  concerned  his  own 
or  his  neighbor's  convent.  It  is  impossible 
to  read  these  four  or  five  hundred  epistles, 
or  even  to  glance  at  their  subjects,  without 
perceiving  tfTat  Bernard,  long  before  the 
schism  in  the  Papacy  made  him  the  foremost 
mian  in  Europe,  was  early  regarded  as  a  kind 
of  common  arbiter,  or  general  referee,  whose 
combined  wisdom  and  sanctity  gave  him  the 
prerogative  of  decision  on  every  subject. 
And  in  these  letters  his  genius  appears  in 
its  most  graceful  aspect.  Those  of  them 
which  are  undoubtedly  genuine  (the  far 
greater  part  of  the  whole) ,  and  those  which 
he  wrote  with  his  own  b&nd  (a  very  consider- 
able portion),  are  exceedingly  foscinating : 
they  alx)und  in  happy  antithetical  points; 
they  sparkle  with  lively  and  occasionally 
humorous  sallies  of  the  man,  the  Burgun- 
dian,  in  a  word,  the  Frenchman  ;  they  derive 
a  charm  also  from  a  certain  characteristic  al- 
lusive quotation  of  the  words  of  Scripture, 
the  result  of  long  and  afl^ionate  familiarity , 
sometimes  almost  startling  in  its  playfulaess, 
but  never  irreverent ;  while  they  are  invari- 
ably occupied  with  matters  of  practical  in- 
terest, and  aim  steadily  at  correcting  what 
the  writer  thought  evil,  and  promoting  what 
be  thought  good.  It  need  hardly  be  said 
that  as  a  commentary  on  the  times,  and  as  a 
contribution  to  the  internal  history  of  the 
century,  they  are  intensely  interesting  and 
of  the  last  importance. 

One  of  the  first  interpositions  of  Bemaifd^s 
pen  gives  a  remarkable  view  of  the  ferocious 
cruelty  of  the  times.  A  certain  vassal  of  the 
Count  of  Champagne,  Humbert  byname,  was 
condemned  to  prove  his  innocence  of  a  crime 
charged  against  him,  by  judicial  combat.  He 
failed  in  this  ordeal ;  his  lord  confiscated  his 
goods,  drove  his  family  out  into  the  world, 
imprisoned  him  and  put  out  his  eyes.  Ber- 
nard took  up  the  cause  of  the  homeless  wife 
and  children .  Letter  afler  letter  of  sharp  re- 
monstrance to  the  proud  baron,  and  of  ap- 
peal to  his  bishop,  at  last  procured  the  rever- 
sal of  the  sentence.  This  is  but  one  of  many 
instances.  It  is  to  the  lasting  honor  of  Ber- 
nard's heart  that  in  the  cause  of  justice  he 
never  shrank  from  encountering  any  despot ; 
and  it  is  a  powerful  tribute  to  his  ability  that 
he  never  undertook  such  a  cause  in  vain. 

It  might  be  expected  that  questions  touch- 
ing the  morality  of  the  convents  under  his 
rule  would  frequently  emerge  in  these  letters. 
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Occasionally  the  scandal  of  incontin^ency  came 
to  his  ears;  and  nothing  can  exceed  the  horror 
with  which  he  assails  that  vice,  and  warns  all 
monks  against  the  occasions  of  it.  **  I  con- 
jure you,'*  he  writes  to  a  certain  abbot,  **  by 
that  blood  which  was  shed  for  souls,  not  to 
think  lightly  of  the  danger  of  this  vice  to  those 
who  are  bent  upon  struggling  in  God 'a  school 
against  all  these  temptations,  and  who  from 
their  own  experience  can  say  with  the  apostle, 
*  We  are  not  ignorant  of  his  devices.^  "  The 
letters  of  this  class  are  few,  as  Bernard's  fra- 
ternities were  kept  by  his  vigilance  compara- 
tively pure.  But,  in  these,  as  in  all  his  writ- 
ings,— if  we  accept  those  which  are  tinctured 
with  the  overstrained  and  unscriptural  notions 
of  his  time  on  virginity  and  celibacy, — the 
tone  of  morality  is  of  the  healthiest  kind,  and 
the  eternal  war  between  the  light  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  and  the  darkness  of  secret  or  open  sen- 
suality is  dwelt  upon  with  the  delicacy  of  a 
pure  and  discreet  mind,  but  with  all  the  ve- 
hement ener^  that  its  supreme  importance 
required. 

Our  first  extract  will  serve  as  a  brief  speci- 
men of  those  letters  which  were  occupied  solely 
with  divine  things  ;  and  it  is  given  as  fur- 
nishing the  clearest  insight  into  the  principle 
of  Bernard's  mysticism,  with  its  essential  dif- 
ference from  that  of  later  times.  It  is  ad- 
dressed to  Hugh,  a  Carthusian  friar. 

**  Love  is  that  eternal,  creating,  and  ruling 
law  by  which  all  things  were  made  in  their 
appointed  measure,  number,  and  weight ;  and 
there  is  nothing  without  law.  Whereas  we 
are  first  fleshly,  our  desires  and  our  love 
must  be  brought  out  of  the  flesh  ;  and,  when 
they  have  taken  the  right  direction,  they  shall^ 
by  the  aid  of  grace,  ascending  by  certain  and 
sure  degrees,  at  last  bo  perfected  in  the  Spirit. 
At  first,  man  loves  himself  for  his  own  sake ; 
but,  when  he  becomes  conscious  that  he  can- 
not exist  by  himself,  he  begins  to  seek  after 
and  to  love  God,  as  necessary  to  the  support 
of  his  existence.  At  this  second  step  man 
loves  God  indeed  ;  but  it  is  for  his  own  sake, 
and  not  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  God.  But 
when  he  hath  once  begun  to  raise  his  thoughts 
to  God,  to  pra^  to  him,  to  obey  him,  though 
it  be  from  selbshncss,  God  reveals  himself  to 
him  by  degrees  in  this  confidential  intercourse. 
He  wins  his  love,  and  so,  having  tasted  the 
good  will  of  the  Lord,  roan  passes  to  the  third 
i  step,  to  love  God  for  God's  sake,  and  on  this 
I  step  As  remaineth  ;  for  I  know  not  whether 
j  any  man  hath  in  this  life  ever  reached  the 
fourth  step  altogether  ;  namely,  to  love  him- 
I  self  only  tor  God's  sake.     But  this  shall  come 
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to  pass  when  the  faithful  servants  shall  have  i  abideth  speech,  example,  prajer,  these  thi;i^; 
entered  into  the  joy  of  their  Lord  ;  then,  sa- ,  but  the  greatest  of  these  is  prayer/* 
tiatcd  with  the  riches  of  the  house  of  God,  i     ^      ,    .         ...  , ..  .^  t>         j  . 

and  forgetful  of  themselves,  they  shall  in  a  I  ^^l  ^^^  quotations  exhibi  Bernard  in  a 
wonderful  manner  be  wholly  merged  in  God,  '  ^^^  familiar  character,  as  a  bterary  work- 
and  united  with  him  in  one  Spirit.*  i  noan-     He  early  began  the  practice  of  occu- 

I  pying  his  leisure  in  writing  books ;  and  the 
Very  many  of  these  epistles  are  dedicated  following  letter  was  written  soon  after  the 
to  the  correction  of  abuses.  All  ranks  and  I  publication  (as  we  should  call  it)  of  his  first 
all  dignities  were  alike  to  the  rebuking ' 
spirit  of  this  Tishbite  of  the  twelfth  century : 
wherever  the  guilty  favorer  of  corruption 
might  be, — whether  in  the  Vatican,  or  on  the 
throne  of  France,  or  in  the  abbatial  chair  of 
the  rival  convent, — he  was  not  long  unvisited 
by  the  fiery  shafts  of  Bernard's  remonstrance. 
But  these  letters  belong  to  a  somewhat  later 
period  of  the  abbot's  life ;  we  must  therefore 
postpone  any  further  allusion  to  them.  The 
following  is  an  illustration  of  his  manner  of 


little  treatise.     But  the  note  had  been  de- 
layed on  account  of  Lent : — 

<  <  I  ask  ^ou ,  where  are  peace  and  quietness 
if  I  am  writing  and  dictating  and  despatching 
^ou  letters?  All  this,  you  say,  can  be  doae 
in  silence.  But  this  is  a  strange  notion  of 
yours.  What  a  tumult  invades  the  mind 
when  in  the  act  of  coinposition, — what  a  rul- 
ing multitude  of  words, — what  variety  of 
language  and  diversity  of  impressions  come 
upon  one,  so  that  what  occurs  is  often  re- 


deali»g,ithyounpenine<.l«^^^^^^^ 


or  the  cure  of  souls.  In  this  class  of  commu 
nications  he  appears  to  very  great  advantage. 
He  thus  writes  to  young  Baldwin  : — 

««  And  now  be  careful  to  be  found  a  wise 
and  faithful  servant,  and  communicate  the 
heavenly  bread  to  your  fellow-servants,  with- 
out envy  or  idleness.  Do  not  take  up  the 
vain  excuse  of  your  rawness  or  in  experience, 
which  you  may  imagine  or  assume.  For, 
sterile  modesty  is  never  pleasing  nor  that  hu- 
mility laudable  which  passes  the  bounds  of 
reason.  Attend  to  your  work :  drive  out 
Imshfulness  by  a  sense  of  duty,  and  act  as  a 
master.  He  that  is  unjust  in  the  least  is  un- 
just also  in  much.  Give  all,  as  assuredly 
you  shall  pay  to  the  uttermost  farthing. 
Take  heed  to  give  your  words  the  voice  of 
power.  What  is  that?  do  you  ask?  It  is 
that  your  works  harmonize  with  your  words. 


the  clearness  of  the  expression ;  now  the 
depth  of  the  doctrine  ;  now  the  ordering  of 
the  diction,  and  what  shall  follow,  and  what 
shall  precede,  are  subjects  necessarily  of  moat 
intense  study ,  besides  many  other  tilings  whioh 
the  learned  take  note  of  in  matters  of  this 
sort.  As  regards  the  book  you  ask  for  at  the 
present  moment,  I  have  not  ^t  it.  For 
there  is  a  certain  friend  of  ours  who  has  kept 
it  a  long  time  now,  with  the  same  eagerness 
with  which  you  desire  it.  Still,  lest  your- 
kind  request  should  seem  to  be  slighted  br 
me,  I  send  you  another  book  of  mine  which 
I  have  lately  brought  out ;  and,  inasmuch  as 
I  have  not  another  copy,  I  beg  you  will  re- 
turn it  as  soon  as  you  can,  or,  if  you  are 
likely  to  be  coming  this  way  tolerably  soon, 
bring  it  yourself.** 

The  following  contains  one  of  those  toachea 


or  rather  your  words  with  your  works,  that  of  nature  which  make  the  whole  world  of 
you  be  careful  to  do  before  you  teach.    It  is  |  young  authors  kin.     Bernard  writes  to  Peter, 
a  most  beautiful  and  salutary  order  of  things,   ^^j„^i ,      ^  ^^^  ^^^    ^j^^^  ._ 
that  you  should  first  bear  the  burden  you  |  ^  ' 

place  on  others,  and  learn  from  yourself  how  |  **  As  regards  those  works  of  mine  wbidh 
men  should  be  ruled.  That  speech  which  is  you  ask  for,  they  are  few  in  number,  and 
full  of  life  and  power  is  an  example  of  work,  contain  nothing  which  I  consider  worthy  to 
as  it  makes  easy  what  it  speaks  persuasively,  interest  ^ou.  Still,  as  I  would  rather  yoQ 
while  it  shows  that  what  it  advises  can  be  "thought  ill  of  my  genius  than  of  my  denreto 
done.  Understand,  therefore,  to  the  quieting  I  oblige  you,  please  send  a  line  by  the  bearer 
of  your  conscience,  that  in  these  two  com-  i  of  this,  to  signify  which  of  my  vn'itings  JOQ 


mandmepts — i.e.,  of  precept  and  example — 

the  whole  of  your  duty  resides.    You,  now- 

ever,ifyoubewise,willaddyetathird, — viz., 

a  zeal  for  prayer,  —  to  complete  that  triple  I  will  then  forward  to  any  place  you 

repetition  of  the  Gospel  concerning  feeding '  But  that  you  may  know  what  your  choice 

the  sheep.    You  will  then  know  that  no  sac-   here  is  a  list : — 


would  like,  and  also  whither  I  am  to  send 
them.  I  make  this  request  that  I  may  be 
able  to  recover  any  that  are  lent,  whioh  I 


rament  of  that  Trinity  is  in  any  wise  broken 
by  yon,  if  you  feed  them  by  word,  by  exam- 
ple, and  by  the  fruit  of  holy  prayers.    Now 


**(1.)  A  little  book  on  Homilies. 
*'(2.)  Four  Homilies  on  the  Praises  of  the 
Virgin. 
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"  (3.)  An  Apology  to  a  certain  friend  of 
mine,  in  which  f  have  diecoursed  concerning 
the  Cluniac  and  Cistercian  obeervancee  of  the 
Rule. 

**  (4.)  A  frw  Letters  to  various  friends. 

*•  (5.)  Sermons  :  —  which  some  of  the 
brethren  here  have  taken  down  as  I  delivered 
them,  and  still  keep  by  them. 

•*  Would  that  I  might  venture  to  hope 
that  my  rustic  productions  may  prove  of  the 
least  service  to  you." 

Three  missives  sent  from  the  seclusion  of 
Citeaux  at  this  period  are  of  more  public  in- 
terest, and  belong  to  the  hietory  of  the  times. 
They  are  remarkable  also  as  being  connected 
with  those  leading  events  in  Bernard's  career 
which  prepared  him  for  the  more  public  arena 
of  Christendom. 

The  first  was  a  document  sent  from  the 
Cistercian  abbots  to  Louis  VL  of  France. 
This  king,  having  enforced  some  exactions  on 
the  property  of  the  church,  roused  the  re- 
sentment of  the  Bishop  of  Paris  and  the 
Archbishop  of  Sens.  After  much  recrimina- 
tion, these  ecclesiastics  resorted  to  their  last 
expedient,  placed  the  kingdom  under  inter- 
dict, and  fled  to  Bernard  and  the  abbots  of 
Citeaux  to  wait  the  result.  A  letter  soon  is- 
sued from  Citeaux — in  the  name  of  Stephen 
and  the  other  abbots,  but  probably  written 
by  Bernard,  and  in  such  a  style  as  Ilildebrand 
might  have  dictated — which  must  have  made 
the  pious  Loiiis  tremble.  But  Bernard's 
power  had  not  reached  its  culminating  point ; 
the  pope,  unawed  as  yet,  was  induced  to 
raise  the  interdict ;  and  thus  the  abbots,  sid- 
ing with  the  bishops,  were  obliged  to  succumb 
to  the  king  and  the  pope.  This  was  a  kind 
of  check  which  Bernard  never  afterward  sus- 
tained. He  took  his  leave  of  the  question  in 
a  letter  to  Rome,  which  showed  that  the  pon- 
tiff's high  station  was  no  protection  against 
the  young  abbot's  anger  and  wit.  **  Great 
is  the  necessity  ^which  withdraws  us  from 
the  cloister  into  the  world.  We  speak  it 
with  sadness,  that  the  honor  of  the  church 
has  been  not  a  little  blemished  in  the  name 
o{  HoTwrtus.''' 

The  next  letter  opens  up  the  celebrated 
controversy  l)etween  the  monks  of  Cluny  and 
Citeaux,  represented  by  the  Cluniac  Peter 
and  the  Cistercian  Bernard.  After  a  brill- 
iant century  of  power  and  celebrity, — dur- 
ing which  it  had  been  able  to  summon  a 
chapter  of  thre^  thousand  monks,  and  bad 
attained  a  position  in  ChriBtendom  second 
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only  to  Rome,  —  Cluny  had  fallen  into  the 
bands  of  a  dissolute  abbot,  and  began  to  ex- 
hibit some  of  the  worst  scandals  and  disorders 
of  a  corrupt  monastery.  The  original  sever- 
ity of  its  discipline  was  relaxed ;  the  elabo- 
rate and  mechanical  system  of  monkish  devo- 
tion was  exchanged  for  cultivated  luxury  aqd 
sensuality.  At  length  the  disorder  reached 
such  a  point  that  the  pope  interfered  ;  Pon- 
i  Cius,  the  licentious  abbot,  was  deposed,  and 
Peter  the  Venerable  chosen  in  bis  stead.  Pe- 
'  ter  was  one  of  the  best  men  of  his  time, — a  man 
the  gentleness  of  whose  spirit,  and  the  general 
amiableness  of  whose  character,  would  have 
I  made  him  the  foremost  example  of  the  piety 
of  the  twelfth  century,  had  not  his  bigoted 
I  persecution  of  the  Jews  at  a  later  period 
stained  a  life  otherwise  governed  by  charity. 
He  was  also  a  devoted  admirer  of  Bernard, 
and  the  controversy  between  them,  although 
very  painful  to  both,  did  not  interrupt  a 
friendship  which  lasted  to  the  end.  The 
*■  *■  Apology"  of  Bernard ,  and  the  letters  between 
him  and  Peter  which  ensued,  are  very  inter- 
esting, as  containing  the  best  and  the  worst 
that  could  be  said  of  the  monastic  institute  in 
the  twelfth  century.  The  controversy  was, 
in  fact,  one  between  a  new  and  severe  order, 
conscious  of  its  purity,  and  a  corrupt  order 
trying  to  make  the  best  case  for  itself.  The 
censures  of  the  Cistercians  having  given  um- 
brage to  the  Cluniacs,  William  of  St.  Thierry 
urged  Bernard  to  vindicate  himself  and  his 
monks.  To  him  thecelebrated**  Apology  "  wa« 
addressed.  It  was  very  carefully  composed, 
and  revised  by  others  before  it  waa  finally  is- 
sued. 

Bernard  sets  out  with  a  general  statement 
of  the  principles  on  which  the  variety  of 
orders  in  the  church  is  based.  And  bis 
words  are  very  important  as  showing  with 
what  unquestioning  simplicity  the  necessity 
of  the  monastic  institute  was  at  that  time 
taken  for  granted.  As  the  circumstances  of 
mankind  were  various,  and  the  dispensations 
of  grace  various,  so  within  the  church,  ac- 
cording to  Bernard's  theory,  there  must  bo 
monasteries  governed  by  various  rules.  Af- 
ter proceeding  to  show  that  the  ascetic  life 
had  no  inherent  merit,  and  that  it  was  no 
more  than  a  divine  medicine  for  peculiar  dis- 
eases, be  at  once  assumes  the  place  which 
from  this  time  forward  seemed  to  be  always 
and  everywhere  conceded  to  him — that  of  su- 
preme arbiter  or  judge.    He  deals  out  to  Gis- 
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tercians  and  Cluoiacs  alike  the  sharp  invec- 
tives that  suited  the  case  of  each.  To  his 
own  monks,  vrho  condemned  the  others  for 
neglecting  parts  of  the  great  common  Rule,  he 
reads  a  lesson  of  charity  ;  and  here  the  true 
instincts  of  the  student  of  Scripture  soon  warm 
his  feelings  and  melt  his  unnatural  monastic 
theories  away,  he  tells  them  to  remember 
God's  rule,  which  Benedict's  must  not  diflfer 
from.  He  reminds  them  that  the  true  monk 
18  the  inner  man,  and  that  the  heavenly  virtues 
arc  his  true  garments ;  and  asks  the  mif  hu- 
mility in  rich  furs  is  not  a  better  thing  than 
pride  in  a  monk's  cowl.  Nothing  can  be  finer 
than  the  sentences  which  close  the  appeal  to 
the  Pharisees  among  his  own  company  : — 

<*  What  would  it  avail  us  that  our  mode  of 
life  is  au8tt*re,  our  dress  pimple,  our  ftistings 
and  watchings  continual,  if  we  indulge  a 
Pharisaical  vanity  in  despiping  others  ?  The 
iSaviour  has  declared  *  they  have  their  re- 
ward '  in  this  world ;  and,  oh,  *  if  in  this 
life  only  we  had  hope  in  Christ,  we  sVtuld 
indeed  be  of  all  men  most  miserable,'  as  saith 
8t.  Paul.  Surely,  we  might  have  found  a 
pleapanter  way  to  hell.  Woe,  woe  to  the 
poor  who  are  proud ;  to  those  who  bear  tin- 
cross  of  ChriPt,  and  vet  refuse  to  follow 
Chript ;  who  partake  of  his  sufferings,  but  do 
not  imitate  his  humility  !  " 

This  healthy  and  vigorous  onslaught  on 
all  Pharisaical  monkery  is  followed  by  the 
real  matter  of  the  ** Apology."  Nowhere  in 
i?<»rnard's  writings  is  his  wit  more  keen,  his 
pen  more  lively,  tlian  in  the  description  whicli 
he  gives  of  the  luxury  of  his  Cluniac  breth- 
ren. He  describes  their  modes  of  life,  their 
pubtle  inventions  of  luxury,  their  furniture, 
meals,  and  all  the  grotesque  varieties  of  their 
corruption,  with  the  minuteness  of  an  eye- 
witness, and  the  particularity  of  one  who  is 
not  disposed  to  lose  his  chance.  The  sketch 
must  be  reduced  to  the  size  of  one  of  our  own 
pages  for  tlie  sake  of  the  light  it  throws  on 
the  monastic  life  of  the  twelfth  century. 

After  a  general  attack  upon  the  whole 
brotlu'rliood,  who  perverted  every  principle 
of  the  monastic  institute,  he  descends  unspar- 
ingly to  particulars,  some  of  which  seem  more 
like  a  ]iieture  drawn  by  Bernard's  dramatic 
genius  than  the  sober  truth.  Beginning  with 
tl-eir  meals,  he  denounces  the  absence*  of  con- 
versation about  the  Bible  and  the  salvation  of 
souls,  while  small  talk,  laughter,  and  idle 
words  fill  the  air, — the  palate  being  tickled 
with  dainties,  and  the  ear  with  gossip  and 


news.  He  shows  the  poor  Cloniacs  how,  like 
a  spy,  he  bad  seen  the  multitude  of  their 
dishes,  the  double  supply  of  full-grown  fish 
when  the  measure  of  meat  was  intordicted, 
the  C()ok*s  exquisite  skill  in  keeping  off  sati- 
ety from  tlie  palates  of  the  monks  as  long  as 
possible,  with  the  numberless  inventions  for 
diversifying  eggs  which  tasked  the  kitchen. 
Ho  satirizes  the  drinking  habits  of  the  monks 
with  still  more  vigor :  the  weak  stomachs 
which  praiseworthily  took  the  apostle*s  ad- 
vice to  drink  wine,  but  forgot  the  condition 
of  a  little ;  the  tact  of  the  experienced  wine- 
bibbers  in  selecting  the  most  potent  of  the 
many  sorts  brought  to  be  sipped,  and  their 
cunning  method  of  drugging  the  wine  on 
saints'  days,  that  more  might  be  drank  and 
thus  more  honor  done  to  the  saint.  **  Bot 
with  his  veins  swelling  and  throbbing  in  hit 
head,  under  the  influence  of  wine,  what  can 
a  man  do  on  rising  from  table  but  sleep?  And 
if  you  force  a  man  thus  gorged  to  rise  to  vig- 
ils, you  must  get  from  him  rather  a  sigh  than 
a  song."  The  dress  comes  next:  **  What 
was  of  old  the  sign  of  humility  is  tamed  bj 
the  monks  of  our  day  into  a  source  of  pride. 
We  can  hardly  find  in  a  whole  province  where- 
withal we  condescend  to  be  clothed ;  the  monk 
and  the  knight  cut  their  garments  from  the 
same  piece."  Then  the  lordly  abbot  struts 
about  with  all  his  luxurious  appendages  in 
the  piges  of  his  satire.  But  the  severest  di- 
atribe of  all  is  expended  on  the  Cluniac  archi- 
tecture and  art  decorations,  from  which  we 
shall  quote  a  few  passages,  as  showing  how 
irrepressible  was  Bernard's  instinct  for  the 
spiritual  reality  of  religion  : — 

^'  Rut  these  are  small  matters.  I  pass  on 
to  greater  ones,  which  seem  less  only  because 
they  are  more  common.  I  will  not  speak 
of  the  immense  height  of  the  churches,  of 
their  immoderate  length,  of  their  superfluous 
breadth,  costly  polishing,  an^  strange  designs, 
winch,  while  they  attract  the  eyes  of  the  wor- 
shipper, hinder  the  soul's  devotion,  and  some- 
how remind  mo  of  the  old  Jewish  rituai. 
However,  let  all  this  pass ;  we  will  suppose 
it  is  done,  as  we  arc  told,  for  the  glory  of 
God.  But,  a  monk  myself,  I  do  ask  other 
monks  (the  question  and  reproach  were  ad- 
dressed by  a  pagan  to  pagans),  *  Tell  me,  O 
ye  professors  of  poverty,  vvhat  does  gold  do  in 
a  holy  place? '  The  case  of  bishops  and  monks 
is  not  tne  same.  We  know  that  they,  as  debt- 
ors to  the  wise  and  foolish,  when  they  cannot 
rouse  the  sc^nse  of  religion  in  the  carnal  muU 
titude  by  spiritual  means,  must  do  so  by  ot- 
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naiODDti  Uiat  appeal  to  the  senses.  But  among  was  better  employed,  after  all,  than  it  would 
UB  who  have  gpne  out  from  the  people,  among  have  been  by  those  who  gave  it ;  and  urged 
us  who  have  forsaken  whatever  things  are  fair  th^  necessity  of  mutual  concession  on  the  part 
and  oostly  for  Ohrw^s  sake,  who  h^^e  regard-  ^^  ^j,^  ^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^e  more  lai  observers 
ed  all  tnines  beautiful  to  the  eve,  sots  to  the  r  i.i.  n  j-^j^*  i  -art.  x 
ear,  agwJSe  to  the  smell,  sweet  to  the  teste,  ^^^  *^«  Benedictine  rule.  Whatever  we  may 
pleasant  to  the  touch,— all  things,  in  short,  think  of  his  arguments,  we  cannot  help  sym- 
which  can  gratify  the  body,— as  dross  and  pathizing  with  Peter,  when  he  makes  his  al- 
dung,  that  we  might  gain  Christ,  of  whom  most  indignant  appeal  to  Bernard's  forgotten 
among  us,  I  ask,  can  devotion  be  excited  by  charity.  Love,  he  said,  was  the  supreme  law- 
such  means?  .  .  .  By  the  si^t  of  costly  van-  gj^er;  the  church's  lawgivers,  with  the  pope 
ities,  men  are  prompted  to  live  rather  than  to  ^^  ^^^-^  ^ead,  were  only  secretaries  of  love  ; 
pray.  Some  beautiful  picture  of  a  saint  is  ,  .  .,  ,.  ,  *•'  ..  ,  i  u  x  j 
exhibited,  and  the  brighter  the  colors  the  and  he  apUy  applied  Augustme's  celebrated 
greater  the  holiness  attril)uted  to  it :  men  run  ^^^  charUatem  etfac  qmcqmd  vu.  He  adds, 
eager  to  kiss  ;  they  are  invited  to  give,  and  **  I'  has  long  grieved  me  sore  that  men  who 
the  beautiful  is  more  admired  than  tne  sacred  to  this  very  hour  are  in  hunger  and  thirst,  in 
is  revered.  In  the  churches  are  suspended,  cold  and  nakedness,  laboring  with  their  hands, 
not  coron^B,  but  wheels  studded  with  gems,  and  in  all  things  following  the  holy  Paul, 
and  surrounded  by  lighte,  which  are  scarcely  ^h^^j^  ^  ^^ile  they  perform  the  weightier 
briffbter  than  the  precious  stones  which  are  x^  i  xi.  i-  u*  j  «  j.» 
neiS  them:  what  £  the  object  of  all  this?  matters,  leave  the  lighter  undone  And  thou 
The  repentance  of  the  contrite,  or  the  admi-  ^'*  ^^^  ^^  ^'^^^'  ^'^^^  keepeet  the  hard  corn- 
ration  of  the  gazers?  Oh,  vanity  of  vanities !  mands  of  Christ,  on  fasting,  watching,  weari- 
but  not  more  vain  than  foolish.  The  church's  ness,  and  labor;  and  yet  thou  disregardeet 
walls  are  resplendent ;  but  the  poor  are  not  that  easy  one  of  /ove."  It  is  striking  to  ub- 
there.  .  .  .  Why  at  least  do  we  not  reverence  eerve  how  these  two  great  representotivee  of 
the  images  of  the  sainte,  with  which  the  very  monkish  observances  make  their  last  appeal 

sj^pri'tb^i'eju  "«.r^  'thesis  ^ »?  *7.ij*^,'' « p>««-'  ^r^^  r  ^*- 

some  saint  trodden  on  by  the  passers-by aignaliaed  theur  own  possession  of  the  heart 

Again,  in  the  cloisters  what  is  the  meaning  of  true  religion  by  mainteining  throughout 

orthoee  ridiculous  monsters,  of  that  deformed  this  contest  an  nnabated'friendship. 

beauty,  that  beautiful  deformity,  before  the  Bernard's  severe  **  Apology,'*  following  as 

very  eyes  of  the  brethren  when  reading?  it  did  his  first  treatise  on  **  Humility,"— in 

What  are  disgusting  monkeys  there  for,  or  ^hi^h  he  ingeniously  depicted  the  ascending 

sounding  the  bugle  ?    You  may  see  there  one  V^^^  a  very  deep  impression.     It  mended 

head  with  many  bodies,  or  one  body  with  many  ^^^  Cistercians  and  Cluniacs.    And  it  did 

heads.    Hero  is  a  quadruped  with  a  serpent^  more.      It  made  many  a  lax  abbot  tremble, 

tail ;  there  is  a  fish  with  a  beast's  head ;  there  and  set  not  a  few  about  reformation.    Among 

a  creature,  in  front  a  horse,  behind  a  goat ;  the  rest,  Suger, — ^who  combined  in  one  per- 

anothcr  has  horns  at  one  end,  and  a  horse's  g^n  the  abbot  of  St.  Denis,  prime  minister  of 

toll  at  the  other.    In  fiwrt,  such  an  endless  j^^j^  ,^  ^       ^„^  ^^e  historian  of  his  times, 

vanety  of  forms  appears  everywhere  that  it  rji-x         ^ru-       ircsJ 

is  more  pleasant  toread  in  the  stonework  ~^^!>"^  ^^^"^  ^'^^  ^^'  ^''^^^'    Such 

than  in  books,  and  to  spend  the  day  in  ad-  ^'^  "  **^«»»  **  The  cloisters  are  crowded 

miring  those  oddities  than  in  mediteting  on  with  soldiers,  the  convent  filled  with  the  min* 

the  law  of  G(xi.     Proh  Deo!    If  we  are  not  isters  of  intrigue  and  litigation,  the  tumult 

ashamed  of  these  absurdities,  why  do  we  not  of  the  world  re-echoes  on  all  sides,  and  even 

grieve  at  the  cost  of  them  ?  "  women  enter  at  their  pleasure,"— went  to  his 

It  is  only  fair  to  the  memory  of  Peter  the  conscience.    His  own  monastery,  which  had 

Venerable,  Bernard's  brother  abbot,  to  say  degenerated  into  something  like  a  palace  of 

that  the  abuses  so  mereilessly  anatomized  pleasure  for  the  king  and  his  courtiers,  was 

were  such  as  existed  before  he  became  respon-  immediately  reformed  ;    and    Soger's  oele- 

sible.    But  the  ^*  Apology  "smote him  keenly,  brated  letter  to  Bernard  is  one  of  the  most 

nevertheless.     In  bis  own  gentle  way  he  re-  honorable  tributes  to  the  reformer's  power, 

monstrated  with  Bernard,  bringing  forward  Another  evidence  of  his  growing  influence 

many  picas  in  extenuation  ;  he  strove  to  show  was  given  by  the  summons  which  he  received 

that  the  property  owned  by  his  mopasteries  to  attend  the  Council  of  Troyee  in  1128.    A 
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remarkable  letter  to  the  legate  Matthew 
shows  how  sore  a  trial  it  was  to  make  this 
first  appearance  on  the  more  public  arena 
of  the  ohnrch, — what  the  first  step  cost. 
Those  historians  whom  Gibbon  has  taaght 
to  doabt  the  possibility  of  a  sincere  depreca- 
tion of  power,  and  who  represent  Bernard  as 
thirsting  for  publicity,  must  read  the  follow- 
ing sentences  with  other  eyes  than  ours : — 

^  *  My  heart  is  ready  to  obey,  but  not  my 
body.  Burnt  up  b^  heat,  and  exhausted  by 
the  sweats  of  a  raging  fever,  my  weak  flesh 
is  unequal  to  answer  the  call  of  my  willing 
spirit.  I  was  anxious  to  come,  but  my  desire 
has  been  frustrated  by  sickness.  Whether 
it  be  a  sufficient  one,  I  leave  those  of  my 
friends  to  pudge  who,  taking  no  excuse,  are 
daily  devising  plans  to  draw  me,  a  monk  in- 
volved in  a  network  of  duty  and  obedience, 
from  my  cloister  into  cities.  If  I  were  to  say 
to  them,  I  have  taken  off  my  coat,  how  shall  1 
put  it  on?  1  have  washed  my  feet,  how  shall  I 
deftly  them  ?  they  would  doubtless  be  ofiended. 
They  may  reply,  that  th^  business  is  most 
important.  If  so,  they  must  seek  some 
one  who  is  fit  for  great  and  important  busi- 
ness.  I  do  not  think, — I  know  that  I  am 
not  such  an  one.  Is  it  difficitlt  or  iasy,  this 
affiiir  with  which  you  would  burden  me? 
If  easy,  it  can  be  done  without  me ;  if  diffip 
cult,  it  cannot  be  done  by  me,  unless  I  am 
thought  able  to  do  what  no  one  else  can,  and 
one  to  whom  impossibilities  should  be  re- 
ferred. If  this  be  80,  what  an  error  has  Qod 
committed  in  my  solitary  case— placing  a  can- 
dle under  a  bushel  which  could  have  given 
light  upon  a  candlestick,  or,  to  speak  more 
plainly,  trying  to  make  a  monk  of  me,  and 
wishing  to  hide  in  his  tabernacle,  in  the  days 
of  evil-doers,  a  man  who  is  necessary  to  the 
world,  without  whom  even  bishops  cannot 
get  through  their  own  business !  " 

At  Troyee,  Bernard  met  Hugo  de  Paganis, 
the  founder  and  first  grand-master  of  the  or- 
der of  Knights  Templars,  who  enlisted  the 
abbot's  influence  in  obtaining  a  more  public 
recognition  and  a  more  definite  rule  for  his 
new  order.  Ten  years  before,  he  and  a  few 
others  hod  taken  vows,  **  like  regular  canons, 
to  live  in  chastity,  obedience,  and  poverty, 
and  for  the  remission  of  their  sins  to  keep 
the  roads  and  passes  free  of  robbers  and  as- 
sailants, and  to  watch  over  the  safety  of  the 
pilgrims  as  much  as  they  could."  This  in- 
stitution, which  aimed  to  combine  the  spirit 


might  have  been  expected  to  become  ex- 
tremely popular,  had  not  snooeeded  to  tfhj 
great  extent.    The  number  had  not  inereaaed 
in  ten  years  beyond  the  original  nine.    Ber- 
nard entered  heartily  into  the  scheme ;  baT* 
ing  taken  his  brief,  he  pleaded  the  cause  with 
all  his  fervor.    Their  new  rule  did  not,  as  is 
commonly  asserted ,  spring  from  his  hands ;  but 
he  drew  up  an  ^*  Exhortation  to  the  Ejiights 
of  the  Temple,"  which  made  the  new  warfare 
generally  attractive.    This  treatise  is  not  one 
of  Bernard's  best.    It  reads  like  a  piece  of 
special  pleading,  written  by  one  whose  mind 
was  full  of  paradoxes  on  the  subject  of  war. 
After  showing  the  secular  warrior  the  di- 
lemma in  which  his  art  is  entangled, — **  Your  , 
reasons  for  fighting  are  light  and  frivolous, 
viz.,  the  impulses  of  an  irrational  anger,  or  a 
desire  of  vainglory,  or  the  wish  to  obtain 
some  earthly  possession :  certainly,  for  such 
causes  as  these  it  is  not  safe  either  to  slaj  or 
be  slain,"  —  he  paints  the  advantages  and 
immunities  of  the  **  new  warfare,"  a  war&re 
"  unheard  of  in  all  former  ages."    **  Christ's 
soldiers  can  fight  in  safety  the  battles  of  their 
Lord  ;  fearing  no  sin  from  killing  an  enemy ; 
dreading  no  danger  from  their  own  death. 
Christ's  soldier  can  securely  kill,  can  more 
securely  die:  when  he  dies,  it  profits  him- 
self; when  he  slays,  it  profits  Christ."    In 
the  vehemence  of  his  ardor  to  justify  the 
trust  reposed  in  him,  Bernard  draws  an  m- 
thusiastic  picture  of  the  excellences  of  the 
new  militia.    "  Never  is  an  idle  word,  or  a 
useless  deed,  or  immoderate  laughter,  or  a 
murmur,  even  if  only  whispered,  allowed  to 
go  unpunished  among  them.     Hunting  they 
hold  in  abomination ;    soothsayers,  josters, 
story-tellera,  ribald  songs,  and  stage  plays, 
they  eschew  as  vain  follies. ' '    Such  are  a  few 
of  the  attractions  held  out  to  the  devout ;  but 
whether  the  grand-master  would  be  eqaally 
pleased  by  the  picture  his  advocate  drew  of 
his  Templars  and  those  whom  they  consorted 
with  and  protected ,  may  be  questioned.    ^  *  The 
most  salutary  result  is,  that  in  such  a  multi- 
tude who  flock  to  the  East  there  are  few  be> 
sides  scoundrels,  vagabonds,   thieves,  mur- 
derera,  peijurera,  and  adulterere,  from  whose 
emigration  a  double  good  is  observed  to  flow, 
the  cause  of  a  twofold  joy.    Both  r^oe, 
those  whom  they  go  to  defend,  and  thoes 


of  warlike  enterprise  with  that  of  stem  mo-  j  whom  they  no  longer  oppress."  On  the 
nastic  asceticism,  and  which,  as  bringing  into  whole,  there  is  more  of  rhetoric  than  of  Ber- 
ooncert  the  two  strongest  impulses  of  the  age, '  nsrd's  real  soul  in  this  effusion.    It  was  not 
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to  bim  a  labor  of  love.  And  here  at  the  out- 
set, ae  we  shall  see  finally  in  the  end,  Bernard 
fell  below  himself  when  be  looked  toward  the 
East. 

Our  abbot  had  now  reached  his  thirty-ninth 
year,  and  up  to  this  time  had  scarcely  ever 
lefl  his  valley  of  Clairvaux,  save  to  attend  the 
chapters  of  his  order.  At  any  rate,  France 
had  bounded  his  sphere.  .But  now  the  even 
tenor  of  his  life  was  disturbed,  to  subside  into 
rest  no  more.  His  memoirs  from  this  point 
Ixjcome  history :  for  about  twenty  years  ho 
was  the  most  prominent  actor  upon  the  Euro- 
pean scene.  Not  that  he  ceased  to  be  Abbot 
of  Clairvaux,  or  to  maintain  the  monastic  life. 
Whatever  journeys  he  had  to  take,  whatever 


councils  to  attend,  and  wliatevcr  documents 
to  prepare,  his  heart  was  in  what  he  called 
**  his  beloved  Jerusalem.'*  But  it  was  not 
his  lot  to  know  any  more  the  blesseciness  of 
uninterrupted  devotion.  Just  when  he  was 
likely  to  rise  or  to  fall  into  a  confirmed  mys- 
tic,— at  that  juncture  when  a  man  becomes 
what  he  is  to  remain  till  the  end, — he  was 
summoned  out  upon  the  stormy  scene  of  Eu- 
ropean politics ;  and  from  that  time  onward 
he  presents  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  in- 
stance of  the  combination  of  the  ascetic  and 
the  active  Christian  life  that  the  history  of 
Christendom  presents. 

[To  be  concluded  in  our  next,] 


Feog  he  would  ▲  wBinNO  GO. — {Punch.) — 
The  following  is  the  real  text  of  the  letter  which 
the  Emperor  of  France  has  sent  to  the  little  Pre- 
tender who  has  been  proclaiming  himself  in  Hol- 
stein.  The  latter,  it  may  be  remembered,  wrote 
to  Napoleon,  compared  himself  and  his  early 
misfortunes  with  the  emperor  and  his  mishaps, 
and  asked  for  aid  on  the  ground  that,  like  L.  N., 
the  Pretender  was  appealing  to  the  principle  of 
nationalities.  Count  de  Momy  kindly  got  a  oopy 
of  the  letter,  which  we  hate  translated  literally. 

7b  my  Coutin  the  Frog. 
Dear  Cousin, — ^The  charming  fkble  about  the 
Frog  that  wanted  to  blow  itself  into  the  sise  of 
the  Bull  is  &miliar  to  you,  for  all  princes  are 
toll  fables.  Well,  my  dear  little  Frog,  you  are 
f  mcying  your«elf  Hke  me.  Now  we  have  no  en- 
mity against  you  fbr  being  a  firog:  indeed,  as 
you  know,  frogs  are  favorites  with  Frenchmen, 
and  our  dear  Bull  over  La  Manche  may  be  said 
to  have  worked  out  that  theme  with  more  perti- 
nacity ^an  politeness — however,  we  make  our- 
Holves  amenui  by  always  harping  on  his  Beer. 
But,  Cousin  Frog,!  must  really  warn  you  against 
crrt.tin  dangers.  Frogs,  like  men,  should  look 
I'oforc  they  leap.  I  fear  you  have  been  in  a  hurry 
\  >  leap  into  iiolstein.  You  know  how  frogs  are 
^rvcd  when  wanted  for  the  purposes  of  high 
(*()okery.  They  are  laid  on  a  block,  and  thdr 
hind  legs  are  chopped  off  for  the  stewpin.  My 
di'^u-est  cousin,  you  know  best  how  many  l^gn 
yoM  can  spare.  Bat  it  is  due  to  ooosinhood,  and 
ull  the  fine  feelings,  to  tell  you  that  if  the  King  of 
I>enmark  should  have  reason  to  complain  of  ill- 
treatment,  and  France,  whose  wishes  I  live  but 
to  obey,  shtuld  suggest  that  you  mount  the  block 
intitead  of  the  throne,  it  will  be  with  cousinly 
team  in  my  eyes,  but  with  an  oooommonly  diarp 


chopper  in  my  hand,  that  I  shall  be  forced  to  ex- 
ecute her  behests.  Good  is  my  only  motive,  as 
everybody  knows,  and  as  I  said,  indeed,  only  the 
other  day.  So,  without  dwelling  upon  your  in- 
discretion in  drawing  a  parallel  between  the 
petty  miseries  of  an  illegitimate  little  German 
fro^uke,  and  the  splendid  misfortunes  which 
hallowed  the  early  years  of  yours  truly,  look  out 
for  your  hind  legs.  And  may  Jupiter,  who  sent 
King  Stork  to  a  certain  nationaUty,  have  you  in 
his  best  keeping.  In  parenthesis  let  me  add  that 
I  hope  you  will  not  be  more  hurt  than  is  needful, 
should  I  ask  my  friend,  John,  of  the  Beerbarrels, 
to  give  me  his  advice  as  to  the  best  form  of  cbop- 
ping-block.  He  has  not  much  delicacy,  but  is 
great  at  inventions,  and  he  thinks  with  me  on 
this  Danish  business.  And  so,  my  dear  Cousin 
Frog,  wishing  you  all  the  compliments  of  the 
season,  and  strongly  advising  you  not  to  burst, 
believe  me. 

Your  afieotk)nate  friend, 

Louis  Napolboit, 

Elected  of  ihtJUilliont. 
Paris,  Vendredi  soir. 


Mr.  Paloiute*s  travels  in  Arabia,  the  sum- 
mary account  of  which,  as  given  recently  at  the 
Geographical  Society,  has  excited  such  unusual 
interest,  are  to  be  published  in  ftill.  They  will 
probably  form  a  book  of  travels  such  as  we  have 
not  had  for  a  long  time. 


FRAxqoiB  Hugo's  Freneh  trandation  of  Shak- 
speare*s  works  will  be  completed  by  April.  He 
is  said  to  have  received  a  remuneration  of  fifty 
thousand  firanps  Ibr  his  work — a  somewhat  high- 
er sum,  probably,  tinn  that  whksh  the  poet  re- 
ceived. 
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Cbookep  and  dwarfed  the  tree  muBt  stay. 
Nor  lift  its  green  head  to  the  day. 
Till  nseless  growths  are  lopped  away. 

And  thos  doth  human  nature  do  ; 
Till  it  hath  carefol  pruning,  too. 
It  cannot  grow  up  straight  and  true. 

For,  but  by  chastenings  severe. 
No  soul  could  ever  tell  how  near 
God  comes,  to  whom  he  loyeth  here. 

Without  life's  ills,  we  could  not  feel 
The  blessed  <Aange  firom  woe  to  weal ; 
Only  the  wound^  limb  can  heaL 

The  sick  and  suffering  learn  below 
That  which  the  whole  can  never  know. 
Of  the  soft  hand  that  soothes  their  woe. 

And  never  man  is  blest  as  he. 
Who,  f)reed  fh)m  some  infirmity. 
Rejoices  in  his  liberty. 

He  sees,  with  new  and  glad  surprise. 
The  world  that  round  about  him  lies, 
Who  slips  the  bandage  fh>m  his  eyes  ; 

And  comes  firom  where  he  long  hath  bun. 
Comes  from  the  darkness  and  the  pain. 
Out  into  God's  fiill  light  again. 

They  only  know  who  wait  in  fear 
The  music  of  a  footstep  near. 
Falling  upon  the  listening  ear. 

And  lifb's  great  depths  are  soonest  stirred 
In  him  who  hath  but  seldom  heard 
The  magic  of  a  loving  word. 

Joy  after  grief  is  more  complete. 
And  kisses  never  Ml  so  sweet 
As  when  long-parted  lovers  meet 

One  whp  is  little  used  to  such. 
Surely  can  tell  us  best  how  much 
There  is  in  a  kind  smile  or  touch. 

*Tis  like  the  spring  wind  firom  the  south. 
Or  water  to  Uie  fevered  mouth. 
Or  sweet  rain  falling  after  drouth. 

By  him  the  deepest  rest  is  won 
Who  toils  beneath  the  noonday  sun 
Faithful  until  his  work  is  done. 

And  watchers  through  the  weary  night 
Have  learned  how  pleasantly  the  light 
Of  morning  breaks  upon  the  sight 

Perchance  the  jewel  seems  most  fkir 
To  him  whose  patient  toil  and^care 
^ve  brought  it  to  the  upper  air. 


And  other  lips  can  nevcsr  taste 
A  draught  like  that  he  finds  at  last 
Who  seeks  it  in  the  burning  waste. 

When  to  the  mother's  arms  is  lent 
That  sweet  reward  for  suffering  sent 
To  her,  firom  the  Omnipotent, 

I  think  its  helpless,  pleading  cry 
Touches  her  heart  more  tenderly. 
Because  of  her  past  agony. 

We  learn  at  last  how  good  and  brave 
Was  the  dear  firiend  we  could  not  save. 
When  he  has  slipped  into  the  grave. 

And  after  He  has  come  to  hide 
Our  lambs  upon  the  other  side. 
We  know  our  Shepherd  and  oar  Guide. 

And  thus,  by  ways  not  understood. 
Out  of  each  dark  vicissitude, 
God  brings  us  compensating  good. 

For  Faith  is  perfected  by  fears, 
And  souls  renew  their  youth  with  years. 
And  Love  looks  into  heaven  through  tears. 
— Chamber 9* 8  Journals 


THE  BOY  AND  THE  RING. 
Fair  chance  held  fiast  is  merit 

A  certain  king 
Of  Persia  had  a  jewel  in  a  ring. 
He  sat  it  on  the  dome  of  Azud  high  ; 
And,  when  they  saw  it  flashing  in  the  sky. 
Made  proclamation  to  his  royal  troop. 
That  who  should  send  an  arrow  through  the. 

hoop> 
That  held  the   gem,  should  have  the  ring  tp 

wear. 

It  happoied  that  four  hundred  archers  were 
In  the  king's  company  about  the  king. 

Each  took  his  aim,  and  shot,  and  missed  the 
ring. 

A  boy,  at  play  upon  the  terraced  roof 
Of  a  near  building,  bent  his  bow  aloof 
At  random,  and  behold  !  the  mominff  breeie 
His  little  arrow  caught,  and  bore  with  ease 
Bight  through  the  cisclet  of  the  geuL 

Thekin^ 
Well  pleased,  unto  the  boy  asagned  the  ring. 

Then  the  boy  burnt  his  arrows  and  his  bow. 

The  king,  astonished,  said,  **  Why  dost  thon  sot 
Seeing  thy  first  shot  hath  had  great  success." 

He  answered,  *'  I^est  my  second  make  that  leee.*' 
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PART  X. — CHAPTER   XXXI. 

**  I  WILL  do  what  I  can  for  you,"  said  Mr. 
Morgan ;  **  yours  is  a  very  bsurd  case^  as  you 
say.  Of  course,  it  would  not  do  for  me  to 
give  any  opinion  ;  but  suoh  a  thing  shall  not 
occur  in  Citrlingford,  while  I  am  here,  with- 
out being  looked  into/'  said  the  rector,  with 
dignity ;  **  of  that  you  may  be  sure." 

'*  I  don't  want  no  more  nor  justice,"  said 
Elsworthy;  **no  more  nor  justice.  I'm  a 
man  as  has  always  been  respected,  and  never 
interfered  with  nobody  as  didn't  interfere 
with  me.  The  things  I'ye  stood  from  my 
clergyman,  I  wouldn't  have  stood  from  no 
man  living.  The  way  as  he'd  talk,  sir,  of 
them  as  was  a  deal  better  than  himself!  We 
was  a  happy  family  afore  Mr.  Wentworth 
came  nigh  of  us.  Most  folks  in  Oarlingford 
knows  me.  There  wasn't  a  more  industrious 
fi&mily  in  Oarlingford,  though  I  say  it  as 
shouldn't,  nor  one  as  was  more  content,  or 
took  things  more  agreeable,  afore  Mr.  Went- 
worth come  to  put  all  wrong." 

**  Mr.  Wentworth  has  been  here  for  five 
years,"  said  the  rector's  wife,  who  vros  pres- 
ent at  this  interview ;  **  have  things  been 
going  wrong  for  all  that  time?  " 

•*  I  couldn't  describe  to  nobody  what  I've 
put  up  with,"  said  the  clerk  of  St.  Roque's, 
evading  the  question.  **  He  hadn't  the  ways 
of  such  clergymen  as  I've  been  used  to. 
Twice  the  pay  wouldn't  have  made  up  for 
what  I've  suffered  in  my  feelin's ;  and  I  ask 
you,  sir,  is  this  how  it's  all  to  end?  My 
little  girl's  gone,"  cried  Elworthy,  rising 
into  hoarse  earnestness, — **  my  little  girl  as 
was  so  sweet,  and  as  everybody  took  notice 
on.  She's  gone,  and  I  don't  know  as  I!ll 
ever  see  her  again  ;  and  I  can't  get  no  satis- 
faction one  way  or  another ;  and  I  ask  you, 
sir,  is  a  villain  as  could  do  such  a  thing  to 
hold  up  his  head  in  the  town ,  and  go  on  the 
same  as  ever?  I  aint  a  man  as  is  contraixy, 
or  as  goes  again'  my  superiors;  but  it's 
driving  me  mad,  that's  what  it's  doing,"  said 
Elsworthy,  wiping  the  moisture  from  his 
forehead.  The  man  was  trembling  and  hag- 
gard, changed  even  in  his  looks;  his  eyes 
were  red  with  passion  and  watching,  and 
looked  like  the  eyes  of  a  wild  beast  lying  in 
wait  for  its  prey.  *•  I  can't  say  as  I've  ever 
slept  an  hour  since  it  happened,"  he  cried ; 
*'  and  as  for  my  misses,  its  a-killing  of  her. 
We  aint  shut  up,  because  we've  got  to  live 
all  the  same;  and  because,  if  the  poor  thing 
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come  back,  there's  always  an  open  door. 
But  I'll  have  justice,  if  I  was  to  die  for  it !  " 
cried  Elsworthy.  <  *  I  don't  ask  no  more  than 
justice.  If  it  aint  to  be  had  one  way,  I'll 
have  it  another.  I'll  set  the  police  on  him — 
I  will.  When  a  man's  drove  wild,  he  aint 
answerable  for  what  he's  a-doing;  and  to 
see  him  a-vralking  about  Oarlingford,  and 
a-holding  up  his  head,  is  a  thing  as  I  wont 
stand  no  longer,  not  if  it  was  to  be  my  ruin. 
I'm  as  good  as  ruined  now,  and  I  don't  care." 
He  broke  off  short  with  these  words,  and  sat 
down  abruptly  on  the  chair  Thomas  had 
placed  for  him  in  front  of  the  rector's  table. 
Up  to  this  moment  he  had  been  standing,  in 
his  vehemence  and  agitation,  without  taking 
advantage  of  the  courtesy  accorded  to  his 
misfortune ;  now  the  poor  man  sat  dovm  by 
way  of  emphasis,  and  began  to  polish  his  hat 
round  and  round  with  his  trembling  hands. 

As  for  Mr.  Morgan,  he,  on  the  contrary, 
got  up  and  walked  instinctively  to  the  fire- 
place, and  stood  th^re  with  his  back  to  the 
empty  grate,  contemplating£the  world  in 
general  with  a  troubled  oountenanoe,  as  waa 
natural.  Not  to  speak  of  his  prejudice 
against  Mr. Wentworth,  the  rector  was  moved 
by  the  sight  of  Elsworthy's  distress;  bat 
then  his  wife,  who  unluckily  had  brought 
her  needlework  into  the  library  on  this  par- 
ticular morning,  and  who  was  in  the  intmst 
of  the  Ourate  of  St.-  Roque's,  vras  seated 
watchful  by  the  window,  occasionally  look- 
ing up,  and  entirely  cognizant,  as  Mr.  Mor- 
gan  vras  aware,  of  everything  that  happened. 
The  rector  vras  much  embarrassed  to  feel 
himself  thus  standing  between  the  two  par- 
ties. <*  Yours  is  a  very  hard  case ;  but  it  is 
necessary  to  proceed  with  caution ;  for,  after 
all,  there  is  not  much  proof,"  he  said,  fil- 
tering a  little.  <*  My  dear,  it  is  a  pity  to 
detain  you  from  your  vralk,"  Mr.  Morgan 
continued,  after  a  momentary  pause,  and 
looked  with  a  flush  of  consciousness  at  his 
wife,  whose  absence  would  have  been  suoh  a 
relief  to  him.  Mrs.  Morgan  looked  up  with 
a  gracious  smile. 

**  You  are  not  detaining  me,  William ;  I 
am  very  much  interested,"  said  the  design- 
ing woman,  and  immediately  began  to  ar- 
range and  put  in  order  what  the  rector  knew 
by  experience  to  be  a  long  piece  of  work 
likely  to  last  her  an  hour  at  least.  Mr. 
Morgan  uttered  a  long  breath,  which  aoand* 
ed  like  a  little  aiort  of  despair. 
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'^  It  is  very  diflSoult  to  know  what  to  do," 
said  the  rector,  shifting  uneasily  upon  the 
hearth-rug,  and  plunging  his  hands  into  the 
depths  of  his  pockets.  **  If  you  could  name 
anybody  you  would  like  to  refer  it  to ;  but 
being  a  brother  clergyman  " — 

^*  A  man  as  conducts  himself  like  tliat 
didn't  ought  to  bo  a  clergyman,  sir !  "  cried 
Els  worthy.  "  Pm  one  as  listened  to  him 
preaching  on  Sunday,  and  could  have  jumped 
up  and  dragged  him  out  of  the  pulpit,  to 
hear  him  a-discoursing  as  if  he  wasn't  a  big- 
ger sinner  nor  any  there.  I  aint  safe  to  stand 
it  another  Sunday.  I'd  do  something  as  I 
should  bo  sorry  for  afber.  I'm  asking  jus- 
tice, and  no  more."  With  these  words,  Els- 
worthy  got  up  again,  still  turning  round  in 
his  hands  the  unlucky  hat,  and  turned  his 
person,  though  not  his  eyes,  towards  Mrs. 
Morgan.  *<  No  man  could  bo  more  partial 
to  his  clergyman  nor  I  was,"  he  said,  hoarse- 
ly. '*  There  was  never  a  time  as  I  wasn't 
glad  to  see  him.  He  came  in  and  out  as  if  it 
belonged  to  him,  and  I  had  no  more  thought 
a«  he  was  meaning  any  harm  than  the  babe 
unborn  ;  but  a  man  as  meddles  with  an  inno- 
cent girl  aint  nothing  but  a  black-hearted 
villain  !  "  cried  Elsworthy,  with  a  gleam  out 
of  his  red  eyes  ;  **  and  I  don't  believe  as  any- 
body would  take  his  part  as  knew  all.  I  put 
my  confidence  in  the  rector,  as  is  responsible 
for  the  parish,"  he  went  on,  facing  round 
again  :  **  not  to  say  but  what  it's  natural  for 
them  as  are  Mr.  Wentworth's  friends  to  take 
his  part ;  but  I'll  have  justice,  wherever  it 
comes  from.  It's  hard  work  to  go  again' 
any  lady  as  IVe  a  great  respect  for,  and 
wouldn't  cross  for  the  world  ;  but  it  aint  in 
reason  that  I  should  be  asked  to  bear  it  and 
not  say  nothing ;  and  I'll  have  justice,  if  I 
should  die  for  it !  "  said  Elsworthy.  lie 
turned  from  one  to  another  as  he  spoke,  but 
kept  his  eyes  upon  his  hat,  which  he  smoothed 
and  smoothed  as  if  his  life  depended  on  it. 
But  for  the  reality  of  his  excitement,  his  red 
eyes,  and  hoarse  voice,  he  would  have  been  a 
ludicrous  figure,  standing  as  he  did  in  the 
middle  of  Mr.  Morgan's  library,  veering 
round,  first  to  one  side  and  tlien  to  the  other, 
with  his  stooping  head  and  ungainly  person. 
As  for  the  rector,  he,  too,  kept  looking  at  his 
wife  with  a  very  troubled  fiioe. 

**  It  is  difficult  for  me  to  act  against  a 
brother  clergyman,"  said  Mr.  Morgan  ;  <<  but 
I  am  Tery  sorry  for  you,  Elsworthy  —  very 
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sorry  ;  if  you  could  name,  eay  half  a  dozen 
genUemen  " — 

<'  But  don't  you  think,"  said  the  rector's 
wife,  interposing,  *'  that  you  should  inquire 
first  whether  there  is  any  evidence?  It 
would  make  you  all  look  very  ridiculous  if 
you  got  up  an  inquiry  and  found  no  proof 
against  Mr.  Wentworth.  Is  it  likely  he 
would  do  such  a  thing  all  at  once  without 
showing  any  signs  of  wickedness  beforehand 
— is  it  possible?  To  be  sorry  is  quite  a  dif- 
ferent thing,  but  I  don't  see  " — 

**  Ladies  don't  understand  such  matters/' 
said  the  rector,  who  had  been  kept  at  bay  so 
long  that  he  began  to  get  desperate.  ^'  I  beg 
your  pardon,  my  dear,  but  it  is  not  a  matter 
for  you  to  discuss.  We  shall  take  good  care 
that  there  is  plenty  of  evidence,"  said  the 
perplexed  man — "  I  mean,  before  we  proceed 
to  do  anything,"  he  added,  growing  very  red 
and  confused.  When  Mr.  Morgan  caaght 
his  wife's  acute  eye,  he  got  as  nearly  into  a 
passion  as  was  possible  for  so  good  a  man. 
*'  You  know  what  I  mean,"  he  said,  in  his 
peremptory  way ;  **  and,  my  dear,  you  will 
forgive  me  for  saying  this  is  not  a  matter  to 
be  discussed  before  a  lady."  When  he  had 
uttered  this  bold  speech,  the  rector  took  a  few 
little  walks  up  and  down  the  room,  not  car- 
ing, however,  to  look  at  his  wife.  He  w$b 
ashamed  of  the  feeling  he  had  that  her  ab- 
sence would  set  him  much  more  at  ease  with 
Elsworthy,  but  still  could  not  help  being  con- 
scious that  it  was  so.  He  did  not  say  any-  . 
thing  more,  but  he  walked  up  and  down  the 
room  with  sharp,  short  steps,  and  betrayed 
his  impatience  very  manifestly.  As  for  Mrs. 
Morgan,  who  was  a  sensible  woman,  she  saw 
that  the  time  had  come  for  her  to  retire  from 
the  field. 

'*  I  think  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to 
try  every  possible  means  of  finding  the  girl,'* 
she  said,  getting  up  from  lier  seat ;  **  but  I 
have  no  doubt  what  you  decide  upon  will  Kb 
the  best.  You  will  find  me  in  the  drawing- 
room  when  you  vrant  me,  William."  Per- 
haps her  absence  for  the  first  moment  was 
not  such  a  relief  to  her  husband  as  he  had 
expected .  The  mildness  of  her  parting  words 
made  it  very  apparent  that  she  did  not  mean 
to  take  offence  ;  and  he  perceived  suddenly, 
at  a  glance,  that  he  would  have  to  tell  her  all 
he  was  going  to  do,  and  encounter  her  criti- 
cism single-handed,  which  was  rather  an  ap- 
palling prospect  to  the  rector.    Mrs.  Morgan , 
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for  her  part,  went  up-etain  not  without  a 
little  Texation,  certainly,  bat  with  a  com- 
fbrting  sense  of  the  opportunity  which  awaited 
her.  She  felt  that,  in  his  unprotected  posi- 
tion, as  soon  as  she  left  him,  the  rector  would 
conduct  himself  rashly,  and  that  her  time 
was  still  to  come. 

The  rector  went  back  to  the  hearth-rug 
when  his  wife  left  the  room,  but  in  the  heat 
of  his  own  personal  reflections  he  did  not  say 
anything  to  Elsworthy,  who  still  stood  smooth- 
ing his  hat  in  his  hand.  On  the  whole,  Mr. 
Morgan  was  rather  aggravated  for  the  mo- 
ment by  the  unlucky  cause  of  this  little  en- 
.  counter,  and  was  not  half  so  well  disposed  tow- 
ard &Ir.  Wcntworth's  enemy  as  half  an  hour 
before,  when  he  recognized  his  wife  as  the 
champion  of  the  curate,  and  felt  controlled 
by  her  presence;  for  the  human  and  eyen 
the  clerical  mind  has  its  impulses  of  perver- 
sity He  began  to  get  very  impatient  of 
Elsworthy's  hat,  and  the  persistent  way  in 
which  he  worked  at  it  with  his  hands. 

'<  I  suppose  you  would  not  be  so  certain 
about  it,  if  you  had  not  satisfactory  evi- 
dence? *'  he  said,  turning  abruptly,  and  even 
a  little  angrily,  upon  the  su'pplicant;  for 
Mr.  Morgan  naturally  resented  his  own  tem- 
per and  the  little  semi-quarrel  he  had  got 
into  upon  the  third  person  who  was  the  cause 
of  all. 

<*Sir,'*  said  Elsworthy,  with  eagerness, 
'*  it  aint  no  wonder  to  me  as  the  lady  takes 
Mr.  Wentworth's  part.  A  poor  man  don*t 
stand  no  chance  against  a  young  gentleman 
.as  has  had  every  advantage.  It's  a  thing  as 
Vm  prepared  for,  and  it  don't  have  no  effect 
upon  me.  A  lady  as  is  so  respected  and 
thought  a  d^  of  both  in  town  and  coun- 
try-- 

'*  I  was  not  speaking  of  my  wife,"  said  the 
rector,  hastily.  **  Don't  you  think  you  had 
better  put  down  your  hat?  I  think  you 
said  it  was  on  Friday  it  occurred.  It  will  be 
necessary  to  take  down  the  fiEicts  in  a  busi- 
ness-like way,"  said  Mr.  Morgan,  drawing 
bis  chair  toward  the  table  and  taking  up  his 
pen.  This  was  how  the  rector  was  occupied 
when  Thomas  announced  the  most  unex- 
pected of  all  possible  visitors,  Mr.  Proctor, 
who  had  been  Mr.  Morgan's  predecessor  in 
Carlingford .  Thomas  announced  his  old  mas- 
ter with  great  solemnity  as  **  the  late  rector  " 
— a  title  which  struck  the  present  inoambent 
with  a  leDie  of  awe  not  oimatoxml  in  the 
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circumstances.  He  jumped  up  from  his  chair 
and  let  his  pen  &11  out  of  his  startled  fingers 
when  his  old  friend  came  in .  They  had  eaten 
many  a  good  dinner  together  in  the  revered 
hall  of  All-Souls,  and  as  the  fiimiliar  counte- 
nance met  his  eyes,  perhaps  a  regretful  thought 
of  that  Elysium  stole  across  the  mind  of  the 
late  Fellow,  who  had  been  so  glad  to  leave  the 
sacred  brotherhood,  and  marry,  and  become 
as  other  men.  He  gave  but  a  few  hurried 
words  of  surprise  and  welcome  to  his  visitor, 
and  then,  with  a  curious  counterpoise  of  sen- 
timent, sent  him  up-stairs  to  see  *'  my  wife," 
feeling,  even  while  half  envious  of  him,  a 
kind  of  superiority  and  half  contempt  for  the 
man  who  vras  not  a  rector  and  married,  but 
had  given  up  both  these  possibilities.  When 
he  sent  him  up-stairs  to  see  •*  my  wife,"  Mr. 
Morgan  looked  after  the  elderly  celibate  with 
a  certain  pity.  One  always  feels  more  in- 
clined to  take  the  simple  view  of  any  matter 
— to  stand  up  for  injured  innocence,  and  to 
right  the  wronged — when  one  feels  one's  self 
better  off  than  one's  neighbors.  A  reverse 
position  is  apt  to  detract  from  the  simplicity 
of  one's  conceptions,  and  to  suggest  two  sides 
to  the  picture.  When  Mr.  Proctor  was 
gone,  the  rector  addressed  himself  with  great 
devotion  to  Elsworthy  and  his  evidence.  It 
could  not  be  doubted  that  the  man  was  in 
earnest  for  his  own  part,  and  believed  what 
he  said ;  and  ^ings  unquestionably  looked 
rather  ugly  for  Mr.  Wentworth.  Mr.  Mor- 
gan took  down  all  about  the  curate's  untimely 
visit  to  Elsworthy  on  the  night  when  he  took 
Rosa  home ;  and  when  he  came  to  the  evi- 
dence of  the  Miss  Hemmings,  who  had  seen 
the  curate  talking  to  the  unfortunate  little 
girl  at  his  own  door  the  laat  time  she  vras 
seen  in  Carlingford,  the  rector  shook  his  head 
with  a  prolonged  movement,  half  of  satisfac- 
tion, half  of  regret ;  for,  to  be  sure,  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  beforehand  who  the  cul- 
prit was,  and  it  was  to  a  certain  extent  sat- 
isfactory to  have  his  opinion  oonfirmed. 

**  This  looks  very  bad,  very  bad,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,"  said  Mr.  Morgan ;  **  for  the  un- 
happy young  man's  ovrn  sake,  an  investiga- 
tion is  absolutely  necessary.  As  for  £3s- 
worthy,  everybody  must  be  sorry  for  you. 
Have  you  no  idea  where  he  could  have  taken 
the  poor  girl? — that  is,"  said  the  incau- 
tious rector,  "  supposing  that  he  is  guilty — 
of  which,  I  am  afraid,  there  does  not  seem 
mach  doubt." 
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**  There  aiDt  no  doubt,''  said  Elsworthy ; 
**  there  aint  nobody  else  as  could  have  done 
it.  Just  afore  m j  little  girl  was  taken  away, 
sir,  Mr.  Wentworth  went  off  of  a  sudden, 
and  it  was  said  as  he  was  a-going  home  to  the 
Hall.  I  was  a-thinking  of  sending  a  letter 
anonymous,  to  ask  if  it  was  known  what  he 
was  after.  I  read  in  the  papers  the  other 
day  as  his  brother  was  a-going  over  to  Rome. 
There  don't  seem  to  be  none  o'  them  the  right 
sort ;  which  it's  terrible  for  two  clergymen. 
I  was  thinking  of  dropping  a  bit  of  a  note 
anonymous  " — 

»*  No — no — no,"  said  the  rector,  "  that 
would  never  do ;  nothing  of  that  sort,  Els- 
worthy. If  you  thought  it  likely  she  was 
there,  the  proper  thing  would  be  to  go  and 
inquire;  nothing  anonymous — no,  no;  that 
is  a  thing  I  could  not  possibly  countenance," 
said  Mr.  Morgan.  He  pushed  away  his  pen 
and  paper,  and  got  very  red  and  uncomfort- 
able. If  either  of  the  critics  up-stairs,  his 
wife,  0^  his  predecessor  in  the  Rectory,  could 
but  know  that  he  was  having  an  anonymous 
letter  suggested  to  him — that  anybody  ven- 
tured to  think  him  capable  of  being  an  ac- 
complice in  such  a  proceeding !  The  presence 
of  these  two  in  the  house,  though  they  were 
most  probably  at  the  moment  engaged  in  the 
calmest  abstract  conversation,  and  totally 
unaware  of  what  was  going  on  in  the  library, 
had  a  great  effect  upon  the  rector.  He  felt 
insulted  that  any  man  could*  venture  to  con- 
fide such  an  intention  to  him  almost  within 
the  hearing  of  bis  wife. 

"  If  I  am  to  take  up  your  case,  everything 
must  be  open  and  straightforward,"  said  Mr. 
Morgan  ;  while  Elsworthy,  who  saw  he  had 
said  something  amiss,  without  precisely  un- 
derstanding what,  took  up  his  hat  as  a  re- 
source, and  once  more  began  to  polish  it 
round  and  round  in  his  hands. 

**  I  didn't  mean  no  harm,  sir,  I'm  sure," 
he  said;  **  I  don't  seem  to  see  no  other  way 
o'  finding  out ;  for  I  aint  like  a  rich  man  as 
can  go  and  come  as  he  pleases  ;  but  I  wont 
say  no  more,  since  it*s  displeasing  to  you. 
If  you'd  give  me  the  list  of  names,  sir,  as 
you  have  decided  on  to  be  the  committee,  I 
wouldn't  trouble  you  no  longer,  seeing  as 
you've  got  visitors.  Perhaps,  if  the  late 
rector  aint  going  away  directly,  he  would 
take  it  kind  to  be  put  on  the  oommittee: 
and  he's  a  gentleman  as  I*ve  a  great  respect 
for,  though  he  wasn't  not  to  say  the  man  for 
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Carlingford,"  said  Elsworthy,  with  a 
long  look.  He  began  to  feel  the  imporfcuiee 
of  his  own  position  as  the  originator  of  a 
committee,  and  at  the  head  of  the  moet  es* 
citing  movement  which  had  been  for  a  loi^ 
time  in  Carlingford,  and  could  not  help  beii^ 
sensible,  notwithstanding  his  afiUction,  that 
he  had  a  distinction  to  offer  which  even  the 
late  rector  might  be  pleased  to  accept. 

*«I  don't  think  Mr.  Proctor  will  stay," 
said  Mr.  Morgan ;  "  and  if  he  does  sfiajy  I 
believe  he  is  a  friend  of  Mr.  Wentworth 's." 
It  was  only  after  he  had  said  this  that  the 
rector  perceived  the  meaning  of  the  words 
he  had  uttered ;  then,  in  his  confusion  and 
vexation,  he  got  up  hastily  from  the  taUe, 
and  upset  the  inkstand  in  the  embarrassment 
of  the  moment.  **  Of  course  that  is  all  the 
greater  reason  for  having  his  assistance," 
said  Mr.  Morgan  in  hb  perplexity  ;  '*  we  are 
all  friends  of  Mr.  Wentworth.  Will  yon 
have  the  goodness  to  ring  the  bell?  There 
are  few  things  more  painful  than  to  take 
steps  against  a  brother  clergyman,  if  one  did 
not  hope  it  would  be  for  his  benefit  in  the 
end.  Oh,  never  mind  the  table.  Be  so  good 
as  to  ring  the  bell  again — louder,  please.'^ 

''There  aint  nothing  equal  to  blottii^ 
paper ,  sir , "  said  Elsworthy  eagerly .  * «  Wi^ 
a  bit  o'  blotting-paper  I'd  undertake  to  ral 
out  ink-stains  out  o'  the  finest  carpet— If 
you'll  permit  me.  It  ain't  but  a  small  speck, 
and  it'll  be  gone  afisre  you  could  look  round. 
It's  twenty  times  better  nor  lemon-juioe,  or 
them  poisonous  salts  as  you're  always  nei^ 
vous  of  leaving  about.  Look  you  here,  sir, 
if  it  aint  a-sopping  up  beautiful.  There 
aint  no  harm  done  as  yuur  respected  lady 
could  be  put  out  about ;  and  1*11  take  thelirt 
with  me,  if  you  please,  to  show  to  my  wifii, 
as  is  a-brealdng  her  heart  at  home,  and  can^t 
believe  as  we'll  ever  get  justice.  She  sajs 
as  how  the  quality  sdways  takes  a  gentl^ 
man's  part  against  us  poor  folks,  but  that 
aint  been  my  experience.  Don*t  you  toneh 
the  carpet,  Thomas ;  there  aint  a  speck  to 
be  seen  when  the  blotting-paper's  cleared 
away.  I'll  go  home,  not  to  detain  you  no 
more,  sir,  and  cheer  up  the  poor  heart  as  is 
a-breaking,"  said  Elsworthy,  gettibg  up  from 
his  knees  where  he  had  been  operating  npcm 
the  carpet.  He  had  got  in  his  hand  the  list 
of  names  whioh  Mr.  Morgan  had  put  down 
as  referees  in  this  painful  business,  and  it 
dawned  fointly  upon  the  rector  for  the  mo» 
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ment  that  he  himself  was  taking  rather  an 
undignified  position  as  Elsworthy's  partisan. 

<*  I  have  no  objection  to  your  showing  it 
to  your  wife,"  said  Mr.  Morgan ;  **  but  1 
shall  be  much  displeased  if  I  hear  any  talk 
about  it,  Elsworthy ;  and  I  hope  it  is  not  r^ 
▼enge  you  are  thinking  of,  which  is  a  yery 
unchristian  sentiment,'*  said  the  rector,  se- 
Tcrely,  *'  and  not  likely  to  afibrd  comfort 
either  to  her  or  you.^' 

<*No,  sir,  nothing  but  justice,'*  said  £ls- 
worthy,  hoarsely,  as  he  backed  out  of  the 
room.  Notwithstanding  this  statement,  it 
was  with  very  unsatisfactory  sensations  that 
Mr.  Morgan  went  up-stairs.  He  felt  some- 
how as  if  the  justice  which  Elsworthy  de- 
manded, and  which  he  himself  had  solemnly 
declared  to  be  pursuing  the  Curate  of  St. 
Roquc's,  was  wonderfully  like  revenge. 
'*  All  punishment  must  be  more  or  lees  vin- 
dictive," he  said  to  himself  as  he  went  up- 
Btairs  ;  but  that,  fact  did  not  make  him  more 
comfortable  as  he  went  into  his  wife's  draw- 
ing-room, where  he  felt  more  like  a  conspir- 
ator and  assassin  than  an  English  rector  in 
broad  daylight,  without  a  mystery  near  him, 
had  any  right  to  feel.  This  sensation  con- 
fused Mr.  ^organ  much,  and  made  him  more 
peremptory  in  his  manner  than  ever.  As  fi)r 
Mr.  Proctor,  who  was  only  a  spectator,  and 
felt  himself  on  a  certain  critical  eminence, 
the  suggestion  that  occurred  to  his  mind 
was,  that  he  had  come  in  at  the  end  of  a 
quarrel,  and  that  the  conjugal  firmament  was 
still  in  a  state  of  disturbance ;  which  idea 
acted  upon  some  thoughts  in  the  hidden  mind 
of  the  Fellow  of  All-Souls,  and  produced  a 
state  of  feeling  little  more  satis&otory  than 
that  of  the  Rector  of  Carlingford. 

*<  I  hope  Mr.  Proctor  is  going  to  stay  with 
us  for  a  day  or  two,"  said  Mrs.  Morgan. 
*'  I  was  just  saying  it  must  look  like  comings 
home  to  come  to  the  house  he  used  to  live 
in,  and  which  was  even  furnished  to  his  own 
taste,"  said  the  rector's  wife,  shooting  a 
little  arrow  at  the  late  rector,  of  which  that 
good  man  was  serenely  unconscious.  All 
this  time,  while  they  had  been  talking,  Mrs. 
Morgan  had  scarcely  been  able  to  keep  from 
asking  who  could  possibly  have  suggested 
such  a  carpet.  Mr.  Proctor's  chair  was 
placed  on  the  top  of  one  of  the  big  bouquets, 
which  expanded  its  Urge  foMage  round  him 
with  more  than  Eastern  prodigality — but 
was  so  little  conscious  of  any  culpability  of 


his  own  in  the  matter,  that  he  had  referred 
his  indignant  hostess  to  one  of  the  leaves  as 
an  illustration  of  the  kind  of  diaper  intro- 
duced into  the  new  window  which  had  lately 
been  put  up  in  the  chapel  of  All-Souls. 
**  A  naturalistic  treatment,  you  know,"  said 
Mr.  Proctor,  with  the  utmost  serenity ;  '*  and 
some  people  objected  to  it,"  added  the  un- 
suspicious man. 

**  I  should  have  objected  very  strongly," 
said  Mrs.  Morgan,  with  a  little  flush.  **  If 
you  call  that  naturalistic  treatment,  I  con- 
sider it  perfectly  out  of  place  in  decoration — 
of  every  kind  " —  Mr.  Proctor  happened  to 
be  looking  at  her  at  the  moment,  and  it  sud- 
denly occurred  to  him  that  Miss  Wodehouse 
never  got  red  in  that  uncomfortable  way, 
which  was  the  only  conclusion  he  drew  from 
the  circumstance,  having  long  ago  forgotten 
that  any  connection  had  ever  existed  between 
himself  and  the  carpet  on  the  drawing-room 
in  Carlingford  Rectory.  He  addressed  bis 
next  observation  to  Mr.  Morgan,  who  had 
just  come  in. 

"  I  saw  Mr.  Wodehouse's  death  in  the 
Times,"  said  Mr.  Proctor,  "  and  I  thought 
the  poor  young  ladies  might  feel — at  least 
they  might  think  it  a  respect— or,  at  all 
events,  it  would  be  a  satis&ction  to  one's 
self,"  said  the  late  rector,  who  had  got  into 
a  mire  of  explanation.  *'  Though  be  was  fiur 
firom  being  a  young  man,  yet  having  a  young 
daughter  like  Miss  Lucy  " — 

*<Poor  Lucy!'*  said   Mr.  Morgan.    *'I 
hope  that  wretched  fellow,  yoong  Went- 
worth  " — and  here  the  rector  came  to  a  dead 
stop,  and  felt  that  he  had  brought  the  sub- 
ject most  to  be  avoided  head  and  shoulders 
into  the  conversation,  as  was  natural  to  an 
embarrassed   man.    The   consequence   was 
that  he  got  angry,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected.   **  My  dear,  you  must  not  look  a^j 
me  aa  you  do.    I  have  just  been  hearing  •'  11 
the  evidence.    No  unbiased  mind  could  p  os- 
sibly  come  to  any  other  decision,"  said  'Mr. 
Morgan,  with  exasperation.    Now  thf  t  he 
had  committed  himself,  he  thought  i  t  was 
much  the  best  thing  to  go  in  for  it  t  f holly, 
without  half  measures,  which  was  c  ertainly 
the  most  straightforward  way. 

<*  What  has  happened  to  Wen'  .^worth?" 

said  Mr.  Procter.    **  He  is  a  yov  og  man  for 

whom  I  have  a  great  regard.    'Ct  .ough  he  is 

so  much  younger  than  I  am,.b'  e  taught  me 

lessons  while  I  was  in  Carl'  mgford  which 
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I  shall  never  forget.  If  he  is  in  any  trouble 
that  I  can  help  him  in,  I  shall  be  very  glad 
to  do  it,  both  for  his  own  sake  and  for  " — 
Mr.  Proctor  slurred  over  the  end  of  his  sen- 
tence a  little,  and  the  others  were  occupied 
frith  their  own  difficulties,  and  did  not  take 
very  much  notice — for  it  vras  difficult  to  state 
fully  the  nature  and  extent  of  Mr.  Went- 
worth's  enormities  after  such  a  declaration 
of  friendship.  "I  met  him  on  my  way  here," 
said  the  Fellow  of  All-Souls,  '^  not  looking 
quite  as  he  used  to  do.  I  supposed  it  might 
be  Mr.  Wodehouse's  death,  perhaps."  AH 
Mr.  Proctor's  thoughts  ran  in  that  channel 
of  Mr.  Wodehouse's  death,  which,  after  all, 
though  sad  enough,  vras  not  so  great  an  event 
to  the  community  in  general  as  the  late  rec- 
tor seemed  to  suppose. 

It  was  Mrs.  Morgan  at  length  who  took 
heart  to  explain  to  Mr.  Proctor  the  real  state 
of  affitirs.  "  He  has  been  a  very  good  clergy- 
man for  five  years,*'  said  Mrs.  Morgan ;  ^*  he 
might  behave  foolishly,  you  know,  aboui 
Wharfside,^t  then  that  was  not  his  fault  so 
much  as  the  fault  of  the  rector's  predecessors. 
I  am  sure  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Proctor — I 
did  not  mean  that  you  were  to  blame,"  said 
the  rector *s  wife :  '*  but  notwithstanding  all 
the  work  he  has  done,  and  the  consistent  life 
he  has  led,  there  is  nobody  in  Carlingford 
who  is  not  quite  ready  to  believe  that  he  has 
run  away  with  Rosa  Elsworthy, — a  common 
little  girl,  without  any  education,  or  a  single 
idea  in  her  head.  I  suppose  she  is  what  you 
would  call  pretty,"  said  the  indignant  woman. 
"'  Everybody  is  just  as  ready  to  believe  that 
he  is  guilty  as  if  he  were  a  stranger  or  a  bad 
character."  Mrs.  Morgan  stopped  in  an  ab 
rupt  manner,  because  her  quick  eyes  perceived 
a  glance  exchanged  between  the  two  gentle- 
men. Mr.  Proctor  had  seen  a  good  deal  of 
the  world  in  his  day,  as  he  was  fond  of  say- 
ii^  now  and  then  to  his  intimate  friends ; 
an<l  he  had  learned  at  the  university  and 
othco*  places  that  a  girl  who  is  **  what  you 
would  call  pretty,"  counts  for  a  great  deal  in 
the  hiitory  of  a  young  man,  whether  she  has 
any  ideas  in  her  head  or  not.  He  did  not, 
any  move  than  the  people  of  Carlingford,  pro- 
nounce at  once  on  a  priori  evidence  that  Mr, 
Wentworth  must  be  innocent.  The  curate's 
*'  oonsistefll  life  "  did  not  go  for  much  in  the 
opinion  of  the  middle-aged  Fellow  of  All- 
Soub,  any  mire  than  of  the  lees  dignified  pop- 


ulace. He  said,  *' Dear  me!  dear  me!  *' ID  a 
most  perplexed  and  distressed  tone,  wbHe 
Mrs.  Morgan  kept  looking  at  him  :  and  looked 
very  much  as  if  he  were  tempted  to  break 
forth  into  lamentations  over  haman  nature,  aa 
Mr.  Morgan  himself  had  done. 

*'I  wonder  what  the  Miss  Wodehoaeea 
think  of  it,"  ho  said  at  last.  "  One  would 
do  a  great  deal  to  keep  them  from  heartng 
such  a  thing ;  but  I  wonder  how  they  aie 
feeling  about  it,"  said  Mr.  Proctor — and 
clearly  declined  to  discuss  the  matter  with 
Mrs.  Morgan,  who  was  counsel  for  the  de- 
fence. When  the  rector's  wife  went  to  her 
own  room  to  dress  for  dinner,  it  is  very  true 
that  she  had  a  good  cry  over  her  cup  of  tea. 
She  was  not  only' disappointed,  but  ezaeper- 
ated,  in  that  impatient  feminine  nature  of 
hers.  Perhaps  if  she  had  been  leee  eensitivet 
she  would  have  had  less  of  that  redneee  in  her 
fsLoe  which  was  so  great  a  trouble  to  Mtb. 
Morgan.  These  two  slow  middle-aged  men, 
without  any  intuitions,  who  were  coming 
lumbering  after  her  through  all  kinds  of  mud- 
dles of  evidence  and  argument,  exasperated 
the  more  rapid  woman.  To  be  sure,  thej 
understood  Greek  plays  a  great  deal  better 
than  she  did ;  but  she  was  penetrated  wHb 
the  liveliest  impatience  of  their  dulnees  afl 
the  same.  Mrs.  Morgan,  however,  like  aoil 
people  who  are  in  advance  of  their  age,  6SIX 
her  utter  impotence  against  that  blank  wtU 
of  dull  resistance.  She  could  not  make  them 
see  into  the  heart  of  things  as  she  did.  Stm 
had  to  wait  until  they  had  attacked  the  qnei- 
tion  in  the  orthodox  way  of  siege,  and  made 
gradual  entrance  by  dint  of  hard  labor.  All 
she  could  do  to  console  herself,  was  to  shed 
certain  hot  tears  of  indignation  and  annoyance 
over  her  tea,  which,  however,  was  ezcelleDt 
tea,  and  did  her  good.  Perhaps  it  was  to 
show  her  sense  of  superiority,  and  that  she 
did  not  feel  herself  vanquished,  that,  after 
that,  she  put  on  her  new  dress,  which  was 
very  much  too  nice  to  be  wasted  upon  Mr. 
Proctor.  As  for  Mr.  Lecson,  who  came  in  as 
usual  just  in  time  for  dinner,  having  heard  of 
Mr.  Proctor's  arrival,  she  treated  him  with 
a  blandness  which  alarmed  the  curate.  **  I 
quite  expected  you,  for  we  have  the  AU-Souls 
pudding  to-day,"  said  the  rector's  wife,  and 
she  smiled  a  smile  which  would  have  struck 
awe  into  the  soul  of  any  cumte  that  ever  was 
known  in  Carlingford. 
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It  v&s  the  aflernoon  of  the  Bame  day  on 
which  Mr.  Proctor  arriTed  in  Carlingford  that 
Mr.  Wentworth  received  the  little  note  from 
MiBs  Wodehouae  which  wad  so  great  a  codbo- 
latioD  to  the  Perpetual  Curate.  By  that  time 
he  had  begun  to  experience l^umiliations  more 
hard  to  bear  than  anything  he  had  yet  known. 
He  had  received  constrained  greetings  from 
several  of  his  most  cordial  friends ;  his  people 
in  the  district,  all  but  Tom  Bowman,  looked 
askance  upon  him ;  and  Dr.  Maijoribanks, 
who  had  never  taken  kindly  to  the  young 
Anglican,  had  met  him  with  satirical  remarks 
iu  his  dry  Scotch  fashion,  which  were  intol- 
erable to  the  curate.  In  these  circumstances, 
it  was  balm  to  his  soul  to  have  his  sympathy 
once  more  appealed  to,  and  by  those  who 
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the  kindly,  half-conscious  delusion  of  nature, 
that  had  he  been  living,  he  would  have  known 
better ;  and  the  curate  went  into  the  dark- 
ened drawing-room,  where  all  the  shutters 
were  dosed  except  those  of  the  little  win- 
dow in  the  comer,  where  Lucy's  work-table 
stood  and  where  a  little  muffled  sunshine 
stole  in  throuzh  the  blind.  Everything  was 
in  terribly  good  order  in  the  room.  The 
two  sisters  had  been  living  in  their  own 
apartments,  taking  their  forlorn  meals  in  the 
little  parlor,  which  communicated  with  their 
sleeping-chambers,  during  the  week  of  dark- 
neM ;  and  nobody  had  come  into  the  draw, 
ing-room  except  the  stealthy  housemaid,  who 
contemplated  herself  and  her  new  mourning 
for  an  hour  at  a  stretch  in  the  great  mirror 
without  any   interruption,  while  she  made 


were  nearest  to  his  heart.     The  next  day  was^  **  tidy  "  the  furniture  which  nobody  now 


that  appointed  for  Mr.  Wodehouse*s  funeral, 
to  which  Mr.  Wentworth  had  been  looking 
forward  with  a  little  excitement — wondering, 
with  indignant  misery,  whether  the  covert  in 
suits  he  was  getting  used  to  would  be  repeat- 
ed even  over  his  old  fi^cnd's  grave.  It  was 
while  this  was  in  his  mind  that  he  received 
Miss  Wodehouse*s  little  note.  It  was  very 
hurriedly  written,  on  the  terrible  black-edged 
paper  which,  to  such  a  simple  soul  as  Miss 
Wodehouse,  it  was  a  kind  of  comfort  to  use 
in  the  moment  of  calamity.  **  Dear  Mr. 
Wentworth,''  it  said,  *'  I  am  in  great  diffi- 
culty, and  don't  know  what  to  do :  come,  I 
beg  of  you,  and  tell  me  what  is  best.  My 
dear  Lucy  insbts  upon  going  to-morrow  and 
I  can*t  qx«B  her  when  her  heart  is  breaking, 
and  I  don't  know  what  to  do.  Please  to  come, 
if  it  were  only  for  a  moment.  Dear,  dear 
papa,  and  all  of  us,  have  always  had  such 
ooofidence  in  you !  "  Mr.  Wentworth  was 
seated,  very  disoonsohite,  in  his  study  when 
this  appeal  came  to  him  :  he  was  lather  sick 
of  the  world  and  most  things  in  it ;  a  senq^ 
of  wrong  eclipsed  the  sunshine  for  the  moment* 
and  obscured  the  skies ;  but  it  was  comfort- 
ing to  be  appealed  to^to  have  Ins  assistance 
and  his  protection  sought  once  more.  He 
took  his  hat  immediately  and  went  up  the 
sunny  road,  on  which  there  was  scarcely  a 
passenger  visible,  to  the  cloeed-up  house, 
which  stood  so  gloomy  and  irresponsive  in 
the  sunshine.  Mr.  Wodehouse  had  not  been 
a  man  likely  to  attract  any  profound  love  in 
his  lifetime,  or  sense  of  iota  when  he  was 
gone ;  Imt  yet  it  ¥ni8  possible  to  think,  with  | 


disturbed.  Into  this  sombre  apartment,  Miss 
Wodehouse  came  gliding,  like  a  gentle  ghost, 
in  her  black  gown.  She,  too,  like  Jolm  and 
the  housemaid  and  everybody  about,  walked 
and  talked  under  her  breath.  There  was 
now  no  man  in  the  house  entitled  to  disturb 
those  proprieties  with  which  a  female  house- 
hold naturally  hedges  round  all  the  great  in- 
cidents of  life  ;  and  the  affiiirs  of  the  family 
were  all  carried  on  in  a  whisper,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion — a 
circumstance  which  had  naturally  called  the 
ghost  of  a  smile  to  the  curate's  countenance 
as  her  followed  John  np-stairs.  Miss  Wode- 
house herself,  though  she  was  pale,  and  spent 
half  her  time,  poor  soul !  in  weeping,  and 
had,  besides,  living  incumbrances  to  trouble 
her  helpless  path,  did  not  look  amiss  in  her 
black  gown.  She  came  in  gliding  without 
any  noise,  but  with  a  fittle  expectation  in 
her  gentle  countenance.  She  was  one  of  the 
people  wliom  experience  never  makes  any 
wiser ;  and  she  oould  not  help  hoping  to  be 
delivered  from  her  troubles  this  time,  as  si^ 
often  before,  as  soon  as  she  should  have 
transferred  them  to  somebody  else's  shoul- 
ders, and  taken  **  advice." 

**  Lucy  has  made  up  her  mind  that  we  are 
to  gt3  to-morrow,"  said  Bliss  Wodehouse,  dry- 
ing her  tears.  **  It  ¥ni8  not  the  custom  in 
my  young  days,  Mr.  Wentworth,  and  I  am 
sure  I  don't  know  what  to  say  :  but  I  can't 
bear  to  cross  her,  now  that  she  has  nobody 
but  me.  She  was  always  the  best  child  in 
the  world,"  said  the  poor  lady—**  far  more 
comfort  to  poor  dear  papa  than  I  ever  could 
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be ;  but  to  hear  her  talk,  you  would  think 
8hc  had  never  done  anything.  And  oh,  Mr. 
Wentworth,  if  that  was  all,  I  should  not  mind ; 
but  we  have  always  kept  things  a  secret  from 
her ;  and  now  I  have  had  a  letter,  and  I  donH 
know  what  it  is  possible  to  do." 

»*  A  letter  from  your  brother?  "  asked  Mr. 
Wentworth,  eagerly. 

*  ♦  From  Tom , ' '  said  the  elder  sister ;  *  *  poor, 
poor  Tom !  I  am  sure  papa  forgave  him  at 
the  last,  though  he  did  not  say  anything. 
Oh,  Mr.  Wentworth,  he  was  such  a  nice  boy 
once ;  and  if  Lucy  only  kneWj  and  I  could 
summon  up  the  courage  to  tell  her,  and  he 
would  change  his  vrays,  as  he  promised— don't 
think  me  fickle  or  changeable,  or  look  as  if  I 
didn't  know  my  own  mind,"  cried  poor  Miss 
Wodehouse,  with  a  fresh  flow  of  tears ;  »*  but 
oh,  Mr.  Wentworth,  if  he  only  would  change 
his  ways,  as  he  promised,  think  what  a  com- 
fort it  would  be  to  us  to  have  him  at  home !  " 

»*  Yes,"  said  the  curate,  with  a  little  bit- 
terness. Here  was  another  instance  of  the 
impunities  of  wickedness.  <^  I  think  it  very 
likely  indeed  that  you  will  have  him  at 
home,"  said  Mr.  Wentworth — **  almost  cer- 
tain ;  the  wonder  is  that  he  went  away.  Will 
you  tell  me  where  he  dates  his  letter  from  ? 
I  have  a  curiosity  to  know." 

**  You  are  angry,"  said  the  anxious  sister. 
*»  Oh,  Mr.  Wentworth,  I  know  he  does  not 
deserve  anything  else,  but  you  have  always 
been  so  kind.  I  put  bis  letter  in  my  pocket 
to  show  you — at  least,  I  am  sure  I  intended 
to  put  it  in  my  pocket.  We  have  scarcely 
been  in  this  room  since — since" —  and  here 
Miss  Wodehouse  broke  down,  and  had  to  take 
a  little  time  to  recover.  **  I  will  go  and  get 
the  letter,"  she  said,  as  at  last  she  regained 
her  voice,  and  hurried  away  through  the  par- 
tial darkness  with  her  noiseless  step,  and  the 
long  black  garments  wliich  swept  noiselessly 
over  the  carpet.  Mr.  Wentworth  for  his  part 
went  to  the  one  window,  which  was  only 
veiled  by  a  blind,  and  comforted  himself  a 
little  in  the  sunshine.  The  death  atmosphere 
weighed  upon  the  young  man  and  took  away 
his  courage.  Tf  he  was  only  wanted  to  pave 
the  way  for  the  reception  of  the  rascally 
brother  for  whose  sins  be  felt  convinced  he 
was  himself  suffering,  the  consolation  of  being 
appealed  to  would  be  sensibly  lessened,  and 
it  was  hard  to  have  no  other  way  of  clearing 
himself  than  by  criminating  Lucy's  brother, 
and  bringing  dishonor  upon  her  name.   While 
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he  waited  for. Miss  Wodehouee's  Tetam,  be 
stood  by  Lucy's  table  with  very  litUe  of  the 
feeling  which  had  once  prompted  bim  to  fiukl 
his  arms  so  caressingly  with  an  impulse  of 
tenderness  upon  the  chair  which  stood  be- 
side it.  He  was  so  much  absorbed  in  hia  own 
thoughts  that  he  did  not  hear  at  first  the  sooiid 
of  a  hesitating  hand  upon  the  door,  which  at 
length,  when  repeated,  went  to  the  carate*s 
heart.  He  turned  round  rapidly,  and  saw 
Lucy  standing  on  the  threshold  in  her  foo- 
found  mourning.  She  was  very  pale,  and  her 
blue  eyes  looked  large  and  full  beyond  their 
natural  appearance,  dilated  with  tears  and 
watching  ;  and  when  they  met  those  of  Mr. 
Wentworth,  they  filled  full  like  flower-caps 
with  dew;  but  besides  this  Looj  made  no 
demonstration  of  her  grief.  Aft^  that  mo> 
mentary  hesitation  at  the  door,  she  oame  in 
and  gave  the  curate  her  hand.  Perhaps  it 
was  a  kind  of  defiance,  perhaps  a  natnrsl 
yearning  which  drew  her  out  of  her  < 
when  she  heard  of  his  presence ;  both 
ments  sprang  out  of  the  same  feeling;  sad 
the  curate  when  he  looked  at  her,  bethoogfat 
himself  of  the  only  moment  when  he  had  been 
able  to  imagine  that  Lucy  loved  him ;  tbtt 
moment  by  her  father's  bedside,  of  whiohtbe 
impression  had  been  dulled  since  then  bj  a 
crowd  of  events,  when  she  looked  with  sash 
reproach  and  disappointment  and  indignatioa 
into  his  face. 

**  I  heard  you  were  here,"  said  Loej, 
**  and  I  thought  yoa  might  think  it  stnuigs 
not  to  see  us  both."  And  then  die  paused, 
perhaps  finding  it  lees  easy  than  she  tihooght 
to  explain  why  she  had  come.  '^  We  on^ 
to  thank  you,  Mr.  Wentworth,  for  your  kind- 
ness, though  I " — 

''  You  were  angry  vnth  me,"  said  tiw  eo- 
rate.  **  I  know  you  tboagbt  me  heartlsv; 
but  a  man  must  bear  to  be  misoonosifed 
when  he  has  duty  to  do,"  the  yoang  <dei|;j- 
man  added  with  a  swelling  heart.  Lnoy  did 
not  know  the  fuller  signification  of  his  weeds ; 
and  there  was  a  loftiness  in  them  whioh  ptttly 
affronted  her,  and  sent  all  the  sensitive  w<»muii- 
pridc  in  her  heart  in  arms  against  him. 

<'  I  beg  your  pardon,"  she  said,  fiUtsriof , 
and  then  the  two  stood  beside  each  other  in 
silence,  with  a  sense  of  estrangement.  As 
for  Luoy,  all  the  story  about  Rofl^y  Eto- 
worthy,  of  which  she  had  not  yet  heard  the 
last  chapter,  rushed  back  upon  her  mind. 
Was  it  to  see  little  Rosa's  lover  that  she  had 
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oome  out  of  the  darkness  of  her  room,  with  a 
natural  longing  for  syxnpathj  which  it  was 
impossible  to  restrain?  The  tenderness  of 
the  instinctiYe  feeling  which  had  moved  her 
went  back  upon  her  heart  in  bitterness. 
That  he  must  have  divined  why  she  had  come, 
and  scorned  her  for  it,  was  the  mildest  sup- 
position in  Lucy's  mind.  She  could  almost 
have  imagined  that  he  had  come  on  purpose 
to  elicit  this  vain  exhibition  of  regard,  and 
triumph  over  it ;  all  this,  too,  when  she  was 
in  such  great  trouble  and  sorrow,  and  wanted 
a  little  compassion,'  a  little  kindness,  so  much. 
This  was  the  state  of  mind  to  which  Lucy  had 
come,  in  five  minutes  after  she  entered  the 
room,  when  Miss  Wodehouse  came  back  with 
the  letter.  The  elder  sister  vros  almost  as 
much  astonished  at  Lucy's  presence  as  if  she 
had  been  the  dead  inhabitant  who  kept  such 
state  in  the  darkened  house.  She  was  so 
startled  that  she  went  back  a  step  or  two 
when  she  perceived  her,  and  hastily  put  the 
letter  in  her  pocket,  and  exclaimed  her  sister ^s 
name  in  a  tone  most  unlike  Miss  Wodehouse *s 
natural  voice. 

^'  I  came  down-stairs  because— I  mean  they 
told  me  Mr.  Wentworth  wbb  here,"  said 
Lacy,  who  had  never  felt  so  weak  and  so 
miserable  in  her  life,  '<and  I  wanted  to 
thank  him  for  all  his  kindness.'*  It  was 
here  for  the  first  timeihat.Luoy  broke  down. 
Her  sorrow  was  so  great,  her  longing  for  a 
word  of  kindness  had  been  so  natural,  and 
her  shame  and  self-oondemnation  at  the  very 
thought  that  she  vras  able  to  think  of  any- 
thing but  her  fiaither,  were  so  bitter,  that  the 
poor  girl's  forces,  weakened  by  watching, 
were  not  able  to  withstand  them.  She  sank 
into  the  chair  that  stood  nearest,  and  cov- 
ered her  face  with  her  hands,  and  cried  as 
people  cry  only  at  twenty.  And  as  for  Mr. 
Wentworth  he  had  no  right  to  take  her  in 
bis  arms  and  comfort  her,  nor  to  throw  him- 
self at  her  feet  and  entreat  her  to  take  cour- 
age. All  he  could  do  was  to  stand  half  a 
yard,  yet  a  whole  world,  apart,  looking  at 
her,  his  heart  beating  with  all  the  remorseful 
half-angry  tenderness  of  love.  Since  it  was 
not  his  to  console  her,  he  was  almost  impa- 
tient of  her  tears. 

**  Dear,  I  have  been  telling  Mr.  Wentworth 
aboat .  to-morrow,"  said  Miss  Wodehouse, 
weeping,  too,  as  vras  natural,  <'  and  he  thinks 
—he  thinks— oh,  my  darling!  and  so  do  I — 
that  it  will  be  too  much  for  yoa.    When  I 
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was  young,  it  never  was  the  custom  ;  and  oh, 
Lucy,  remember  that  ladies  are  not  to  be  ex- 
pected to  have  such  command  over  their  feel- 
ings," said  poor  Miss  Wodehouse,  dropping 
on  her  knees  by  Lucy's  chair.  Mr.  Went- 
worth stood  looking  on  in  a  kind  of  despair. 
He  had  nothing  to  say,  and  no  right  to  say 
anythbg ;  even  his  presence  was  a  kind  of 
intrusion.  But  to  be  referred  to  thus  as  an 
authority  against  Lucy's  wishes,  vexed  him 
in  the  most  unreasonable  way. 

**  Mr.  Wentworth  does  not  know  me,"  said 
Lucy  under  her  breath,  wiping  away  her  tears 
with  a  trembling,  indignant  hand.  **  If  we 
had  had  a  brother,  it  might  have  been  differ- 
ent ;  but  there  must  be  somebody  there  that 
lovee  him,"  said  the  poor  girl,  with  a  sob, 
getting  up  hastily  from  her  chair.  She  could 
not  bear  to  stay  any  longer  in  the  room,  which 
she  had  entered  with  a  vague  sense  of  possi- 
ble consolation.  As  for  the  curate,  he  made 
haste  to  open  the  door  for  her,  feeling  the 
restraint  of  his  position  almost  intolerable. 
**  I  shall  be  there,"  he  said,  stopping  at  the 
door  to  look  into  the  fair,  pallid  fiaioe  which 
Lucy  would  scarcely  raise  to  listen.  **  Could 
•you  not  trust  fne?"  It  looked  like  giving 
him  a  pledge  of  something  sacred  and  pre- 
cious to  put  her  hand  into  his,  which  was  held 
out  for  it  so  eagerly.  But  Lucy  could  not 
resist  the  softening  of  nature ;  and  not  even 
Miss  Wodehouse,  looking  anxiously  after 
them,  heard  what  further  words  they  were 
that  Mr.  Wentworth  said  in  her  ear.  **  I 
am  for  your  service,  however  and  wherever 
you  want  me,"  said  the  curate,  with  a  young 
man's  absolutism.  Heaven  knows  he  1^ 
enough  to  do  with  his  own  troubles ;  but  he 
remembered  no  obstacle  which  could  prevent 
him  from  dedicating  all  his  time  and  life  to 
her  as  he  spoke.  When  Lucy  reached  her 
own  room,  she  threw  herself  upon  the  sofiei, 
and  wept  like  a  woman  inoonsolable  ;  bat  it 
was  somehow  because  this  oonsolation,  subtle 
and  secret,  had  stolen  into  her  heart  that  her 
tears  flowed  so  freely.  And  Mr.  Wentworth 
returned  to  her  sister  relieved,  he  oould  not 
have  told  why.  At  all  events,  oome  what 
might,  the  two  bad  drawn  together  again  in 
their  mutual  need. 

**0h,  Mr.  Wentworth,  bow  can  I  cross 

her?"  said  Miss  Wodehouse,  wringing  her 

hands.    "  If  we  had  a  brother — did  you  hear 

I  what  she  said  ?    Here  is  his  letter,  and  I  hope 

I  you.  will  tell  me  candidly  what  you  think. 
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If  we  could  trust  him — if  we  could  but  trust 
Lim  !  I  dare  say  you  think  me  very  change- 
able and  foolish;  but  now  we  are  alone/' 
said  the  poor  lady,  **  think  what  a  comfort 
it  would  be  if  he  only  would  change  his  ways 
us  he  promised !  Lucy  is  a  great  deal  more 
use  than  lam,  and  understands  things;  but 
still  we  are  only  two  women,"  said  the  elder 
sister.  **  If  you  think  we  could  put  any  de- 
pendence upon  him,  Mr.  Wentworth,  I  would 
never  hesitate.  He  might  live  with  us,  and 
have  bis  little  allowance.'"  Miss  Wodehouse 
'  paused  and  raised  her  anxious  face  to  the  cu- 
rate, pondering  the  particulars  of  the  liber- 
ality she  intended.  *•  He  is  not  a  boy,"  she 
went  on.  **I  dare  say  now  he  must  feel  the 
want  of  the  little  comforts  he  once  was  used 
to ;  and  though  he  is  not  like  what  ho  used 
to  be,  neither  in  his  looks  nor  his  manners, 
people  would  be  kind  to  him  for  our  sakee. 
Oh,  Mr.  Wentworth,  don't  you  think  we 
might  trust  him?"  said  the  anxious  woman, 
looking  in  the  curate's  face. 

All  this  time  Mr.  Wentworth,  with  an  im- 
patience of  her  simplicity  which  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  restrain,  was  reading  the  letter,  in 
which  he  perceived  a  very  different  intention 
from  any  divined  by  Miss  Wodehouse.  The 
billet  was  disreputable  enough,  written  in 
pencil,  and  without  any  date. 

**  Mart, — I  mean  to  come  to  my  father's 
funeral,"  wrote  Mr.  Wodehouse's  disowned 
8un.  •'  Things  are  changed  now,  as  I  said 
they  would  be.  I  and  a  friend  of  mine  have 
w't  everything  straight  with  Waters,  and  I 
loenn  to  come  in  my  own  name,  and  take  the 
j»lace  I  have  a  right  to.  How  it  is  to  be  after 
this  depends  on  bow  you  behave  ;  but  things 
are  changed  between  you  and  me,  as  I  told 
you  they  would  be ;  and  1  expect  you  wont 
do  anything  to  make  'em  worse  by  doing  or 
saying  what*s  unpleasant.  I  add  no  more, 
because  I  hope  you'll  have  sense  to  see  what 
I  mean,  and  to  act  accordingly. 
**  Your  brother, 

**  Thomas  Wodehouse." 

*•  You  see  he  thinks  I  will  reproach  him," 
»\id  Miss  Wodehouse  anxiously ;  perhaps  it 
had  just  glanced  across  her  own  mind  that 
pomcthing  more  important  still  might  have 
dictittcd  language  so  decided.  **  He  has  a 
great  deal  more  feeling  than  you  would  sup- 
pose, poor  fellow !  It  is  very  touching  in 
him  to  say,  *  the  place  he  has  a  right  to,' — 
<lon't  you  think  so,  Mr.  Wentworth !  Poor 
Tom !  if  we  would  but  trust  him,  and  he 


would  change  his  ways  as  be  promised  !  Oh, 
Mr.  Wentworth,  don't  you  think  I  might 
speak  of  it  to  him  to-morrow?  If  we  could 
— bury — everything — in  dear  papa's  grave," 
criiKl  the  poor  lady,  once  more  breaking 
down.  Mr.  Wentworth  took  no  notice  of 
Miss  Wodehouse's  tears.  They  moved  him 
with  sentiments  entirely  different  from  those 
with  which  he  regarded  Lucy's.  He  read 
the  note  over  again  without  any  attempt  to 
console  her  till  she  had  struggled  back  into 
composure ;  but  even  then  there  vras  nothing 
sympathetic  in  the  curate's  voice. 

**  And  I  think  you  told  me  you  did  not 
know  anything  about  the  will,"  he  said, 
with  some  abruptness,  making  no  aoooant 
whatever  of  the  suggestion  she  bad  made. 

**No,'*  said  Miss  Wodehouse;  '*bat  my 
dear  father  was  a  business  man,  Mr.  Went- 
worth, and  I  feel  quite  sure->-quite  sure  " — 

**  Yes,"  said  the  Perpetual  Curate ;  "  nor 
of  the  nature  of  his  property,  perhaps?"  added 
the  worldly-minded  young  man  wbom  poor 
Miss  Wodehouse  had  chosen  for  ber  adviser. 
It  was  more  than  the  gentle  woman  ooold 
bear. 

**  Oh,  Mr.  Wentworth,  you  know  I  am 
not  one  to  understand,"  cried  the  poor  Isdj. 
**  You  ask  me  questions;  but  you  never  Idl 
me  what  you  think  I  should  do.  If  it  woe 
only  for  myself,  I  would  not  mind;  b«t  I 
have  to  act  for  Lucy,"  said  the  elder  sister, 
suddenly  sitting  upright  and  drying  her  tesrs. 
**  Papa,  I  am  sure,  did  what  was  best  for  na," 
she  said,  with  a  little  gentle  dignity,  wbieh 
brouglit  the  curate  back  to  his  senses ;  «*  bat 
oh,  Mr.  Wentworth,  look  at  the  letter,  and 
tell  me,  for  my  sister's  sake,  what  am  I  to 
do?" 

The  curate  went  to  the  window,  from  wbieh 
the  sunshine  was  stealing  away,  to  consider 
the  subject ;  but  he  did  not  seem  to  derive 
much  additional  wisdom  from  that  sacred 
spot,  where  Lucy's  work-table  stood  idle. 
**  We  must  wait  and  see,"  he  said  to  himself. 
When  he  came  back  to  Miss  Wodehouse  and 
saw  the  question  still  in  her  eyes,  it  onlj 
brought  back  his  impatience.  **  My  dear 
I  Miss  Wodehouse,  instead  of  speculating  aboat 
!  what  is  to  happen,  it  would  be  much  better 
'  to  prepare  your  sister  for  the  discovery  she 
must  make  to-morrow,"  said  Mr.  Wentworth  ; 
'*  I  cannot  give  any  other  advice,  for  my  ptft. 
I  think  it  is  a  great  pity  that  you  have  kept 
it  concealed  bo  long.    I  beg  yoar  pardon  for- 
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speaking  so  abruptly ;  but  I  am  afraid  you 
dou^t  know  all  the  trouble  that  is  before  you. 
We  are  all  in  a  great  deal  of  trouble,"  said 
the  Perpetual  Curate,  with  a  little  unoon- 
scious  solemnity.  **  I  can't  say  I  see  my  way 
through  it ;  but  you  ought  to  prepare  her — 
to  see — her  brother."  He  said  the  words 
with  a  degree  of  repugnance  which  he  could 
not  conceal,  and  which  wounded  his  compan- 
ion's tender  heart. 

**  He  was  so  different  when  ho  was  young," 
said  Miss  Wodehouse,  with  a  suppressed  sob ; 
'*  he  was  a  fiivorite  everywhere.  You  would 
not  have  looked  so  if  you  had  known  him 
then.  Oh,  Mr.  Wentworth,  promise  me  that 
you  will  not  turn  yonr  back  upon  him  if  he 
comes  home,  after  all  your  kindness.  I  will 
tell  Lucy  how  much  you  have  done  for  him," 
said  Miss  Wodehouse.  She  was  only  half- 
oonscious  of  her  own  gentle  artifice.  She 
took  the  curate's  hand  in  both  her  own  before 
he  left  her,  and  said  it  was  such  a  comfort  to 
have  his  advice  to  rely  upon ;  and  she  believed 
what  she  said,  though  Mr.  Wentworth  him- 
self knew  better.  The  poor  lady  sat  down  in 
Lucy's  chair,  and  had  a  cry  at  her  ease  afler 
be  went  away.  She  was  to  tell  Lucy — but 
how  ?  and  she  sat  pondering  this  hard  ques- 
tion till  all  the  light  had  faded  out  of  the 
room,  and  the  little  window,  which  was  not 
shuttered,  dispersed  only  a  gray  twilight 
through  the  empty  place.  The  lamp,  mean- 
time, had  been  lighted  in  the  little  parlor 
where  Lucy  sat,  very  sad,  in  her  black  dress, 
with  *'  Li  Memoriam  "  on  the  table  by  her, 
carrying  on  a  similar  strain  in  her  heart. 
She  was  thinking  of  the  past,  so  many  broken 
scenes  of  which  kept  flashing  up  before  her, 
all  bright  with  indulgent  love  and  tenderness 
— and  she  was  thinking  of  the  next  day,  when 
she  was  to  see  all  that  remained  of  her  good 
father  laid  in  his  grave.  He  was  not  very 
wise  nor  remarkable  among  men  ;  but  he  had 
been  the  tenderest  father  to  the  child  of 
his  old  age ;  and  in  her  heart  she  was  pray- 
ing for  him  still,  pausing  now  and  then  to 
think  whether  it  was  right.  The  tears  were 
heavy  in  her  young  eyes ;  but  they  were  nat- 
ural tears,  and  Lucy  had  no  more  thought 
that  there  was  in  the^world  anything  sadder 
than  sorrow,  or  that  any  complications  lay  in 
her  individual  lot,  than  the  merest  child  in 
Prickett's  Lane.  She  thought  of  going  back 
to  the  district,  all  robed  and  invested  in  the 
sanctity  of  her  gri^f, — she  thought  it  was  to  last 
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forever,  as  one  has  the  privilege  of  thinking' 
when  one  is  young ;  and  it  was  to  this  young 
saint,  tender  toward  all  the  world,  ready  to 
pity  everybody,  and  to  save  a  whole  race,  if 
that  had  been  possible,  that  Miss  Wodehouse 
went  in,  heavy  and  burdened,  with  her  tale 
of  miserable  vice,  unkindness,  estrangement. 
How  was  it  possible  to  begin?  Instead  of 
beginning,  poor  Miss  Wodehouse,  overpow- 
ered by  her  anxieties  and  responsibilities,  was 
taken  ill  and  fainted,  and  had  to  be  carried  to 
bed.  Lucy  would  not  let  her  talk  when  she 
came  to  herself ;  and  so  the  only  moment  of 
possible  preparation  passed  away,  and  the 
event  itself,  which  one  of  them  knew  rotbing 
of,  and  the  other  did  not  understand,  came 
in  its  own  person,  without  any  avant'COurierSf 
to  open  Lucy's  eyes  once  for  all. 

CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

Mr.  Wentworth  had  to  go  into  Carling- 
ford  on  some  business  when  he  left  Miss  Wode- 
house :  and  as  he  went  home  again,  having 
his  head  full  of  so  many  matters,  he  forgot 
for  the  moment  what  most  immediately  con- 
cerned himself,  and  was  close  upon  Elywor- 
thy's  shop,  looking  into  the  window,  before 
he  thgugbt  of  it.  Elsworthy  himself  was 
standing  behind  the  counter,  with  a  papain 
his  hand,  from  which  he  was  expounding 
something  to  various  people  in  the  shop.  It 
was  getting  late,  and  the  gas  was  lighted, 
which  threw  the  interior  into  very  bright  re- 
lief to  Mr.  Wentworth  outside.  The  curate 
was  still  only  a  young  man,  though  he  was  a 
clergyman,  and  his  movements  were  not  al- 
ways guided  by  reason  or  sound  sense.  He 
walked  into  the  shop,  almost  before  he  was 
aware  what  he  was  doing.  The  people  were 
inconsiderable  people  enough,— cronies  of  Els- 
worthy  ;  but  they  were  people  who  had  been 
accustomed  to  look  up  very  reverentially  to 
the  Curate  of  St.  Roque's,  and  Mr.  Wentworth 
was  fur  from  being  superior  to  their  disap- 
proval. There  was  a  very  visible  stir  among 
them  as  he  entered,  and  Elsworthy  came  u) 
an  abrupt  stop  in  his  elucidations,  and  thrust 
the  paper  he  bad  been  reading  into  a  drawer. 
Dead  and  sudden  silence  followed  the  entrance 
of  the  curate.  Peter  Hayles,  the  druggist, 
who  was  one  of  the  auditors,  stole  to  the  door 
with  intentions  of  escape,  ^d  the  women,  of 
whom  there  were  two  or  three,  looked  alarmed , 
not  knowing  what  might  come  of  it.  As  for 
J  Mr.  Wentworth,  there  was  only  one  thing 
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possible  for  him  to  say.  '*  Have  you  heard 
anything  of  Rosa,  Elsworthy?"  he  asked, 
with  great  gravity,  fixing  his  eyes  upon  the 
man^s  face.  The  question  seemed  to  ring  into 
all  the  comers.  Whether  it  was  innocence  or 
utter  abandonment  nobody  could  tell,  and  the 
spectators  held  their  breath  for  the  answer. 
Elsworthy,  for  his  part,  was  as  much  taken 
by  surprise  as  his  neighbors.  He  grew  very 
pale  and  livid  in  his  sudden  excitement,  and 
lost  his  voice,  and  stood  staring  at  the  curate 
like  a  man  struck  dumb.  Perhaps  Mr.  Went- 
worth  got  bolder  when  he  saw  the  effect  he 
had^  produced.  He  repeated  the  question, 
looking  toward  poor  Mrs.  Elsworthy,  who 
had  jumped  from  her  husband's  side  when  he 
came  in .  The  whole  part^  looked  like  startled 
conspirators  to  Mr.  Wentworth's  eyes,  though 
he  had  not  the  least  idea  what  they  had  been 
doing.  '  *  Have  you  heard  anything  of  Rosa  ? ' ' 
he  asked  again ;  and  everybody  looked  at  Els- 
worthy, as  if  he  were  the  guilty  man,  and  had 
suborcfid  the  rest ;  whioh,  indeed,  in  one  sense, 
was  not  far  from  being  the  case. 

When  Elsworthy  came  to  himself,  he  gave 
Mr.  Wentworth  a  sidelong,  dangerous  look. 
'*  No,  sir  —  nothing,''  said  Rosa's  uncle. 
**  Them  as  has  hidden  her  has  hidden  her 
well.  I  didn't  expect  to  hear  not  yet,"  said 
Elsworthy.  Though  Mr.  Wentworth  did  not 
know  what  he  meant,  his  little  audience  in 
the  shop  did,  and  showed,  by  the  slightest 
murmur  in  the  world,  their  conviction  that 
the  arrow  had  gone  home,  which  naturally 
acted  like  a  spur  upon  the  curate,  who  was 
not  the  wisest  man  in  the  world. 

**  I  am  very  sorry  to  see  you  in  so  much 
distress,"  said  the  young  man,  looking  at 
Mrs.  Elsworthy 's  red  eyes,  **  but  I  trust 
things  will  turn  out  much  better  than  you 
imagine.  If  I  can  do  anything  to  help  you, 
let  me  know,"  said  Mr.  Wentworth.  Per- 
haps it  was  foolish  to  say  so  much,  knowing 
what  he  did,  but  unfortunately  prudence  was 
not  the  ruling  principle  at  that  moment  in 
the  curate's  soul. 

'*  I  was  a-thinking  of  letting  you  know, 
sir,"  said  the  clerk  of  St.  Roque's,  with 
deadly  meaning ;  <*  leastways  not  me,  but 
them  as  has  taken  me  by  the  hand.  There's 
every  prospect  as  it'll  all  be  known  afore 
long,"  said  Elsworthy,  pushing  his  wife  aside 
and  following  Mr.  Wentworth,  with  a  ghastly 
caricature  of  bis  old  obsequiousness,  to  the 
door.    <*  There's  inquiries  a-being  made  as 


was  never  known  to  fidl.  For  one  thing,  I've 
written  to  them  as  knows  a  deal  about  the 
movements  of  a  party  as  is  snspected — ^noi  to 
say  as  I've  got  good  friends,"  said  Rosa's 
guardian,  standing  upon  the  step  of  his  own 
door,  and  watching  tiie  curate  out  into  the 
darkness.  Mr.  Wentworth  coold  not  alto- 
gether restrain  a  slight  thrill  of  unpleasant 
emotion,  for  Elsworthy,  standing  at  his  door 
with  the  light  gleaming  over  him  firora  be- 
hind, and  his  face  invisible,  had  an  unpleas- 
ant resemblance  to  a  wild  beast  waiting  for 
its  prey. 

<<  I  am  glad  to  think  you  are  likely  to  be 
so  successful.  Send  mc  word  as  soon  aa  yoa 
know,"  said  the  curate,  and  he  pursued  his 
way  home  afterward,  with  feelings  fiir  froa 
pleasant.  He  saw  something  was  about  to 
come  of  this  more  than  he  had  thought  likely, 
and  the  crisis  was  approaching.  As  he  walked 
rapidly  home,  ho  concluded  within  himself  i6 
have  a  conversation  with  the  rector  next  day 
after  Mr.  Wodehouse's  funeral,  and  to  ask 
for  an  investigation  into  the  whole  matter. 
When  he  had  come  to  this  conclusion,  he 
dismissed  the  subject  from  his  mind  as  far  ai 
that  was  possible,  and  took  to  thinking  of 
the  other  matters  which  disturbed  his  repose, 
in  which,  indeed,  it  was  very  easy  to  get  per- 
plexed and  bewildered  to  his  heart's  content. 
Anyhow,  one  vray  and  another,  the  day  of  poor 
Mr.  Wodehouse's  funeral  must  ne<J)eflBariIy 
be  an  exciting  and  momentous  day. 

Mr.  Wentworth  had,  however,  no  ideatiiat 
its  interest  was  to  begin  so  early.  When  he 
was  seated  at  breakfast  reading  his  letters,  a 
note  was  brought  to  him,  which,  coming  in 
the  midst  of  a  lively  chronicle  of  home  newt 
from  his  sister  Letty,  almost  stopped  for  the 
moment  the  beating  of  the  curate's  heart. 
It  took  him  so  utterly  by  surprise,  that  more 
violent  sentiments  were  lost  for  the  moment 
in  mere  wonder.  He  read  it  over  twice  be- 
fore he  could  make  it  out.  It  was  from  the 
rector,  and  notwithstanding  his  wife's  re- 
monstrances, and  his  own  qualms  of  doubt 
and  uncertainty,  this  was  what  Mr.  Morg^ 
said: — 

<<  Dear  Sir,— It  is  my  painful  duty  to  let 
you  know  that  certain  rumors  have  reached 
my  ears  very  preiudicial  to  your  character  aa 
a  clergyman,  and  which  I  understand  to  be 
very  generally  current  in  Carlingford.  Such 
a  scandal  if  not  properly  dealt  with,  is  cer- 
tain to  have  an  un&vorable  effect  upon  the 
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popular  mind,  and  injure  the  clcrgj  in  the 
general  estimation — while  it  is,  as  L  need  not 
point  out  to  you,  quite  destructive  of  your 
own  uRefulnesfl.  Under  the  circumstances,  I 
have  thought  it  my  duty,  as  rector  of  the  par- 
ish, to  take  steps  for  investigating  these  re- 
ports. Of  course  I  do  not  pretend  to  any 
authority  over  you,  nor  con  I  enforce  in  any 
way  your  participation  in  the  inquiry  or  con- 
sent to  it,  but  I  beg  to  urge  upon  you  strongly, 
as  a  friend,  the  advantage  ofassen  ting  freely, 
that  your  innocence  (if  possible)  maybe  made 
apparent,  and  your  character  cleared.  I  en- 
close the  names  of  the  gentlemen  whose  assist- 
ance I  intend  to  request  for  this  painful  duty, 
in  case  you  should  object  to  any  of  them ;  and 
would  again  urge  upon  you, /or  your  oum  sake^ 
the  expediency  of  concurrence.  I  regret  to 
say  that,  though  I  would  not  willingly  pre- 
judge any  man,  much  less  a  brother  clergy- 
man, 1  do  not  feel  that  it  would  be  seemly 
on  my  part,  under  the  circumstances,  to 
avail  myself  of  your  assistance  to-day  in  the 
burial-service  of  the  late  Mr.  Wodehouse. 
Believe  me,  verv  sincerely  yours, 

**  W.  Morgan." 
When  Mr.  Wentworth  looked  up  from 
this  letter,  he  caught  sight  of  bis  face  in  the 
mirror  opposite,  and  gassed  into  his  own  eyes 
like  a  man  stupefied.  He  had  not  been  with- 
out vexations  in  eight-and-twenty  years  of  a 
not  uneventful  life;  but  he  hod  never  known 
anything  like  the  misery  of  that  moment.  It 
was  nearly  four  hours  later  when  he  vealked 
slowly  up  Grange  Lane  to  the  house  which 
Wore  night  might  own  so  different  a  master  ; 
but  he  had  found  as  yet  no  time  to  spare  for 
the  Wodehouses — even  for  Lucy — in  the 
thoughts  which  were  all  occupied  by  this  un- 
iooked-for  blow.  Nobody  could  tell ,  not  even 
himself,  the  mental  discipline  he  had  gone 
through  before  he  emerged,  rather  stem,  but 
perfectly  calm,  in  the  sunshine  in  front  of  the 
dosed-up  house.  If  it  were  not  his  to  meet 
the  solemn  passenger  at  the  gates  with  the 
words  of  hope,  at  least  he  could  do  a  man's 
part  to  the  helpless  who  had  still  to  live ;  but 
the  blow  was  cruel,  and  all  the  force  of  his 
nature  was  necessary  to  sustain  it.  All  Car- 
lingford  knew,  by  the  evidence  of  its  senses, 
that  Mr.  Wentworth  had  been  a  daily  visitor 
of  the  dead,  and  one  of  his  most  intimate 
friends,  and  nobody  bod  doubted  for  a  mo- 
ment that  to  him  would  be  assigned  as  great 
a  portion  of  the  service  as  his  feelings  per- 
mitted him  to  undertake.  When  the  by- 
standers saw  him  join  the  procession,  a  thrill 
of  surprise  ran  through  the  crowd  ;  but  no- 
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body — not  even  the  man  who  walked  beside 
him — ventured  to  trifle  with  the  curate's 
face  so  far  aa  to  ask  why.  The  Grand  In- 
quisitor himself,  if  such  a  mythical  personage 
exists  any  longer,  could  not  have  invented  a 
more  delicate  torture  than  that  which  the  re- 
spectable and  kind-hearted  rector  of  Carling- 
ford  inflicted  calmly,  without  knowing  it. 
upon  the  curate  of  St.  Roque's.  How  was 
Mr.  Morgan  to  know  that  the  sting  would  go 
to  his  heart !  A  Perpetual  Curate  without 
a  district  has  nothing  to  do  with  a  heart  so 
sensitive.  The  rector  put  on  his  own  robes 
with  a  peaceful  mind,  feeling  that  he  had  done 
his  duty,  and,  with  Mr.  Leeson  behind  him, 
came  to  the  church-door  with  great  solemnity 
to  meet  the  procession.  Ue  read  the  words 
which  are  so  sweet  and  so  terrible  with  his 
usual  reading-desk  voice  as  he  read  the  invi- 
tations every  Sunday.  He  was  a  good  man  ; 
but  be  w^  middle-aged,  and  not  accessible 
to  impression  from  the  mere  aspect  of  death  ; 
and  he  did  not  know  Mr.  Wodehouse,  nor 
care  much  for  anything  in  the  matter,  except 
his  own  virtue  in  excluding  the  Perpetual 
Curate  from  any  share  in  the  service.  Such 
was  the  rector's  feeling  in  respect  to  this  fu- 
neral, which  made  so  much  commotion  in 
Carlingford.  He  felt  that  he  was  vindicat- 
ing the  purity  of  his  profession  as  he  threaded 
his  way  through  the  pathetic  hillocks,  where 
the  nameless  people  were  lying,  to  poor  Mr. 
Wodehouse's  grave. 

This,  however,  was  not  the  only  thing 
which  aroused  the  wonder  and  interest  of 
the  townspeople,  when  the  two  shrinking, 
hooded  female  figures,  all  black  and  unrec- 
ognizable, rose  up  trembling  to  follow  their 
dead  from  the  church  to  the  grave.  Every- 
body saw  with  wonder  that  their  place  was 
contested,  and  that  somebody  else,  a  man 
whom  no  one  knew,  thrust  himself  before 
them,  and  walked  alone  in  the  chief  mourn- 
er *s  place.  As  for  Lucy,  who,  through  her 
veil  and  her  tears,  saw  nothing  distinctly, 
this  figure,  which  she  did  not  know,  struck 
her  only  with  a  vague  astonishment.  If  she 
thought  of  it  at  all,  she  thought  it  a  mistake, 
simple  enough,  though  a  little  startling,  and 
went  on  doing  all  she  could  to  support  her 
sister,  saying  broken  prayers  in  ber  heart, 
and  far  too  much  absorbed  in  the  duty  she 
was  performing  to  think  who  was  looking 
on,  or  to  bo  conscious  of  any  of  the  attending 
circumstancea,  except  Mr.  Morgan's  voice. 
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irhich  was  not  the  TOice  she  had  expected   and  farther  off  in  the  distance,  under  the 
to  hear.    Miss  Wodehouse  was  a  great  deal   trees,  was  a  much  more  el^ant  spectator — 
more  agitated  than  Lucy.    She  knew  very   an  unlikely  man  enough  to  assist  at  such  a 
well  who  it  was  that  placed  himself  before  spectacle,  being  no  less  a  person  than  Jack 
her,  asserting  his  own  right  without  offering  Wentworth  in  the  perfection  of  an  English 
any  help  to  his  sisters  ;  and  vague  apprehen- '  gentleman's  morning  apparel,  perfectly  at  his 
sions,  which  she  herself  could  not  under-  ease  and  indifferent,  yet  listening  with^dose 
stand,  came  over  her  just  at  the  moment  attention  to  all  the  scraps  of  talk  that  came 
when  she  required  her  strength  most.     As   in  his  way.     The  centre  of  all  this  wonder- 
there  were  no  other  relations  present,  the  ing,  curious  crowd,  where  so  many  paasions 
place  of  honor  next  to  the  two  ladies  had  and  emotions  and  schemes  and  purpoees  were 
been  tacitly  conceded  to  Mr.  Proctor  and  Mr.   in  full  tide,  and  life  was  beating  bo  strong 
•  Wentworth  ;  and  it  was  thus  that  the  curate '  and  vehement,  was  the  harmless  dead,  under 
rendered  the  last  service  to  his  old  friend. '  the  heavy  pall  which  did  not  veil  him  so  en- 
It  was  a  strange  procession,  and  concen- !  tirely  from  the  living  as  did  the  hopes  and 
trated  in  itself  all  that  was  most  exciting  in   fears  and  curious  speculations  which  had  al- 
Carlingford  at  the  moment.     Everybody  ob-   ready  sprung  up  over  him,  filling  up  his 
served  and  commented  upon  the  strange  man,   place.    Among  the  whole  assembly  there  was 
who,  all  remarkable  and  unknown,  with  his  not  one  heart  really  occupied  by  thoughts  of 
great  beard  and  sullen  countenance,  walked ,  him,  except  that  of  poor  Lucy,  who  knew 
by  himself  as  chief  mourner.     Who  was  he?  nothing  of  all  the  absorbing  anxieties  and 
and  whispers  arose  and  ran  through  the  out-   terrors  that  occupied  the  others.     She  had 
skirts  of  the  crowd  of  the  most  incredible  de- '  still  a  moment ^s  leisure  for  her  natural  grief 
scription.    Some  said  he  was  an  illegitimate  It  was  all  she  could  do  to  keep  upright  and 
son  whom  Mr.  Wudehouse  had  left  all  bis  |  support  her  sister,  who  had  burdens  to  bear 
property  to,  but  whom  the  ladies  knew  noth-  '  which  Lucy  knew  nothing  of;  but  stilly  con- 
ing of;  some  that  it  was  a  strange  cousin, '  ccaled  under  her  hood  and  veil,  seeing  notb- 
whom  Lucy  was  to  be  compelled  to  marry  or  ing  but  the  grave  before  her,  hearing  nothii^ 
lose  her  share  ;  and  af^cr  a  while,  people  com-  but  the  sacred  words  and  the  terrible  soood 
pared  notes,  and  went  back  upon  their  old  '  of  ^*  dust  to  dust,**  the  young  creatureitood 
recollections,  and  began  to  ask  each  other  if    steadfast,  and  gave  the  dead  man  who  lad 
it  were  true  that  Tom  Wodehouse  died  twenty  '  loved  her  his  due — last  offering  of  nature 
years  ago  in  the  West  Indies?    Then  behind    and  love,  sweeter  to  anticipate  than  any  hOD- 
the  two  ladies— poor  ladies,  whose  fate  was  ors.     Nobody  but  his  child  offered  to  poor 
hanging  in  the  balance,  though  they  did  not .  Mr.  Wodehouse  that  last  right  of  humanity, 
know  it — to  sec  Mr.  Wentworth  in  his  cap  ^  or  made  his  grave  sacred  with  natural  lean, 
and  gown,  pale  and  stern  as  nobody  ever  had  I      When  they  went  back  sadly  out  of  all  that 
seen  him  before  in  Carlingford,  excluded  from  |  blinding  sunshine  into  the  darkened  house, 
all  share  in  the  service,  which  Mr.  Lceson,  in   it  was  not  all  over,  as  poor  Lucy  had  sup- 
aflutter  of  surplice  and  solemnity,  was  giving  |  posed.     She  had  begun  to  come  to  herself 
his  valuable  assistance  in.     The  churchyard  '  and  understand  once  more  the  looks  of  the 
at  Carlingford  had  not  lost  its  semi-rural  air,   people  about  her,  when  the  old  maid,  who 
though  the  town  had  increased  so  much,  for  !  bad  been  the  attendant  of  the  sisters  during 
the  district  was  very  healthy,  as  everybody   all  Lucy's  life,  undid  her  wrappings,  and  ill 
knew,  and  people  did  not  die  before  their  '  the  agitation  of  the  moment  kissed  her  white 
time,  as  in  places  less  favored.    The  towns- '  check,  and  held  her  in  her  arms.    *»  Oh,  Miss 
pe>ple,  who  knew  Mr.  Wodehouse  so  well, '  Lucy,  darling,  don't  ;take  on  no  more  than 
lingered  all  about  among  the  graves,  looking  I  you  can  help.     Tm  sore,  sore  afeaied  that 
on  with  neighborly,  calm  regret,  but  the  livo- 1  there's  a  deal  of  trouble  afore  you  yet,*' 
liest  curiosity.    Most  of  the  shopkeepers  at   said    the  weeping  woman.    Though   Lucy 
that  end  of  George  Street  had  closed  their '  had  not  the  smallest  possible  clew  to  her 
shops  on  the  mournful  occasion,  and  felt  |  meaning,  and  was  almost  too  much  worn 
themselves  repaid.    As  for    Elsworthy,  he  '  out  to  Ixi  curious,  she  could  not  help  a  vague 
stood  with  a  group  of  supporters  round  him,   thrill  of  alarm.     "  What  is  it,  Alland  ?  "  slie 
as  near  as  possible  to  the  funeral  procession ; ,  said,  rising  up  from  the  sofii  on  whidi  she 
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had  thrown  herself.  But  Alland  could  do ' 
n  »thing  but  cry  over  her  nurelinj?  and  con-  | 
sole  licr.  **  Oh,  my  poor  dear !  oh,  my  j 
darling  !  as  he  never  would  have  let  the  wind  j 
of  heaven  to  blow  rough  upon  her !  *'  cried  j 
the  old  servant.  And  itwasjuHt  then  that 
Miss  Wodehouse,  who  was  trembling  all  over 
hysterically,  came  into  the  room. 

'*  Wo  have  to  go  down-stairs,*'  said  tlie 
elder  sister.  **  Oh,  Lucy,  my  darling,  it  was 
not  my  fault  at  first.  I  should  have  told  you 
last  night  to  prepare  you,  and  I  had  not 
the  heart.  Mr.  Wentwortb  has  told  me  so 
often"— 

**  Mr.  Went  worth  ?  ''  said  Lucy.  She  rose 
up,  not  quite  knowing  where  she  was  ;  aware 
of  nothing,  except  that  some  sudden  calam- 
ity, >under  which  she  was  expected  to  faint 
altogether,  was  coming  to  her  by  means  of 
Mr.  Wentworth.  Iler  mind  jumped  at  the 
only  dim  possibility  that  seemed  to  glimmer 
through  the  darkness.  lie  must  be  married, 
she  supposed,  or  about  to  be  married  ;  and  it 
was  this  they  insulted  her  by  thinking  that 
she  could  not  bear.  There  was  not  a  particle 
<if  c*)h)T  in  her  face  before,  but  the  blood 
rushed  into  it  with  a  bitterness  of  shame  and 
rage  which  she  had  never  known  till  now. 
'*  I  will  go  down  with  you  if  it  is  necessary," 
Buid  Lucy ;  **  but  surely  this  is  a  strange 
time  to  talk  of  Mr.  Wentworth *s  affairs.'' 
There  was  no  time  to  explain  anything  &r- 
ther,  for  just  then  old  Mrs.  Western,  who 
was  a  distant  cousin,  knocked  at  the  door. 
*•  God  helpyou,  my  poor,  dear  children,''  said 
the  old  lady  ;  "  they  are  all  waiting  for  you 
down-stairs ;  "  and  it  was  with  this  delusion 
in  her  mind,  embittering  every  thought,  that 
Lucy  went  into  the  drawing-room  where  they 
were  all  assembk-d .  The  madness  of  the  idea 
di«l  n(it  strike  her  somehow,  even  when  she 
saw  the  grave  assembly,  which  it  was  strange 
to  think  could  have  been  brought  together 
to  listen  to  any  explanation  -from  the  Perpet. 
ual  Curate.  He  was  standing  there  promi- 
nent enough  among  them,  with  a  certain  air 
of  suppressed  passitm  in  his  face,  which  Lucy 
divined  almost  without  seeing  it.  For  her 
own  part,  she  went  in  with  perfect  firmness, 
supporting  her  sister,  whose  trembling  was 
painful  to  see.  There  was  no  other  lady  in 
the  room  except  old  Mrs.  Western,  who 
would  not  sit  down,  but  hovered  behind  the 
chairs  which  had  been  placed  for  the  sisters 
near  the  table  at  which  Mr.  Waters  wis 
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standing.  By  the  side  of  Mr.  Waters  was 
the  man  who  had  been  at  the  funeral,  and 
whom  nobody  knew,  and  a  few  gentlemen 
who  were  friends  of  the  family  were  in  the 
room — the  rector,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  aud 
Mr.  Proctor  and  Dr.  Marjoribanks  ;  and  any 
one  whose  attention  was  sufficiently  disen- 
gaged to  note  the  details  of  the. scene  might 
have  perceived  John,  who  had  been  fifteen 
years  with  Mr.  Wodehouse  and  the  old  cook 
in  her  black  gown,  who  was  of  older  stand- 
ing in  the  family  than  Alland  herself,  peep- 
ing in,  whenever  it  was  opened  through  the 
door. 

**  Now  that  the  Miss  Wodehouses  are  here, 
we  may  proceed  to  business,"  said  Mr.  Wa- 
ters. **  Some  of  the  party  are  already  aware 
that  I  have  an  important  communication  to 
make.  I  am  very  sorry  if  it  comes  abruptly 
upon  anybody  specially  interested.  My  late 
partner,  much  respected  though  he  has  always 
been,  was  a  man  of  peculiar  views  in  many 
respects.  Dr.  Marjoribanks  will  bear  me  out 
in  what  I  say.  I  had  been  his  partner  for 
ten  years  before  I  found  this  out,  highly  im- 
portant as  it  will  be  seen  to  be  ;  and  I  believe 
Mr.  Wentworth,  though  an  intimate  friend 
of  the  family,  obtained  the  information  by  a 
kind  of  accident" — 

The  stranger  muttered  something  in  his 
beard  which  nobody  could  hear,  and  the  Per- 
petual Curate  interposed  audibly.  **  Would 
it  not  be  best  to  make  the  explanations  af- 
terwards?" said  Mr.  Wentworth — aid  he 
changed  his  own  position  and  went  over  be- 
side old  Mrs.  Western  who  was  leaning  upon 
Lucy's  chair.  lie  put  his  own  hand  on  the 
back  of  the  chair  with  an  involuntary  im- 
pulse. As  for  Lucy,  her  first  thrill  of  nervous 
strength  had  failed  her:  she  began  to  get 
confused  and  bewildered;  but  whatever  it 
was,  no  insult,  no  wound  to  her  pride  or  af- 
fections was  coming  to  her  from  'that  hand 
which  she  knew  was  on  her  chair.  She 
leaned  back  a  little  with  a  long  sigh.  Iler 
imagination  could  not  conceive  anything  im- 
portant enough  for  such  a  solemn  intimation, 
and  her  attention  began  to  flag  in  spite  of 
herself.  No  doubt  it  was  something  about 
that  money  which  people  thought  so  inter- 
esting. Meanwhile  Mr.  Waters  went  on 
steadily  with  what  he  had  to  say,  not  sparin*; 
them  a  word  of  the  preamble ;  and  it  was  not 
till  ten  minutes  later  that  Lucy  started  up 
with  a  sudden  cry  of  incredulity  and  wonder, 
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and  repeated  his  last  words.  '*  His  son  ! — 
whose  son?"  cried  Lucy.  She  looked  all 
round  her,  not  knowing  whom  to  appeal  to  in 
her  sudden  consternation.  **  We  never  had 
a  brother,"  said  the  child  of  Mr.  Wode- 
house^s  old  age ;  it  must  be  some  mistake." 
There  was  a  dead  pause  after  these  words. 
When  she  looked  round  again,  a  sickening 
conviction  came  to  Lucy's  heart  that  it  was 
no  mistake.  She  rose  up  without  knowing 
it,  and  looked  round  upqn  all  the  people,  who 
were  watching  her  with  various  looks  of  pity 
and  curiosity  and  spectator-interest.  Mr. 
Waters  had  stopped  speaking,  and  the  ter- 
rible stranger  made  a  step  forward  with  an 
air  that  identified  him.  It  was  at  him  that 
Mr.  Proctor  was  staring,  who  cleared  his 
voice  a  great  many  times,  and  came  forward 
to  the  middle  of  the  room  and  looked  as  if 
he  meant  to  speak,  and  upon  him  every  eye 
was  fixed  except  Mr.  Wentworth's,  who  was 
watching  Lucy,  and  Miss  Wodehouse's  which 
were  hidden  in  her  hands.  **  We  never  had 
a  brother,"  she  repeated,  fUtering ;  and 
then,  in  the  extremity  of  her  wonder  and  ex- 
citement, Lucy  turned  round,  without  know- 
ing it,  to  the  man  whom  her  heart  instinc- 
tively appealed  to.  **  Is  it  true?  "  she  said. 
She  held  out  her  hands  (o  him  with  a  kind 
of  entreaty  not  to  say  so.  Mr.  Wentworth 
made  no  reply  to  her  question.  He  said 
only,  **  Let  me  take  you  away  ;  it  is  too  much 
for  you,"  bending  down  over  her,  without 
thinlfing  what  he  did,  and  drawing  her  hand 
through  his  arm.  **  She  is  not  able  for  any 
more,"  said  the  curate,  hurriedly  **  after- 
wards we  can  explain  to  her."  If  he  could 
have  remembered  anything  about  himself  at 
the  moment,  it  is  probable  that  he  would 
have  denied  himself  the  comfort  of  support- 
ing Lucy — he,  a  man  under  ban  ;  but  ho  was 
thinking  only  of  her,  as  he  stood  facing  them 
all  with  her  arm  drawn  through  his ;  upon 
which  conjunction  the  rector  and  the  late 
rector  looked  with  a  grim  aspect,  disposed  to 
interfere,  but  not  knowing  how. 

**  All  this  may  be  very  interesting  to  you," 
Kaid  tlie  stranger  out  of  his  beard.  **  If  Lucy 
don't  know  her  brother,  it's  no  fault  of  mine. 
Mr.  Waters  has  only  said  half  he  has  got  to 


say  :  and  as  for  the  rest,  to  sum  it  up  in  half 
a  dozen  words,  Pm  very  glad  to  see  yoa  in 
my  house,  gentlemen,  and  I  hope  you  will 
make  yourselves  at  home.  Where  nobody 
understands,  a  man  has  to  speak  plain.  I've 
been  turned  out  all  my  life,  and,  by  Jove ! 
I  don't  mean  to  stand  it  any  longer.  The 
girls  can  have  what  their  father's  left  them," 
said  the  vagabond,  in  his  moment  of  triumph. 
**  They  aint  my  business  no  more  than  1 
was  theirs.  The  property  is  freehold,  and 
Waters  is  aware  that  I'm  the  heir." 

Saying  this,  Wodehouse  drew  a  chair  to 
the  table,  and  sat  down  with  emphasis.  He 
was  the  only  man  seated  in  the  room,  and  he 
kept  his  place  in  his  sullen  way  amid  the  ex- 
cited group  which  gathered  round  him.  As 
for  Miss  Wodehouse,  some  sense  of  what  had 
happened  penetrated  even  her  mind.  She, 
too,  rose  up  and  wiped  her  tears  from  her  face, 
and  looked  roqnd,  pale  and  scared,  to  the 
curate.  **  I  was  thinking— of  speaking  to 
Lucy.  I  meant  to  a^  her — to  take  you  back, 
Tom,"  said  the  elder  sister.  "  Oh,  Mr. 
Wentworth,  tell  me,  for  Heaven's  sake,  what 
does  it  mean?" 

»*  If  I  had  only  been  permitted  to  explain," 
said  Mr.  Waters ;  **  my  worthy  partner  died 
intestate — his  son  is  his  natural  heir.  Per- 
haps we  need  not  detain  the  ladies  longer, 
now  that  they  understand  it.  All  the  rest 
can  be  better  arranged  with  their  representa- 
tive. I  am  very  sorry  to  add  to  their  suffer- 
ings  to-day,''  said  the  polite  lawyer,  opening 
the  door ;  **  everything  else  can  be  made  the 
subject  of  an  arrangement."  He  held  the 
door  open  with  a  kind  of  civil  coercion  com- 
pelling their  departure.  The  familiar  room 
they  were  in  no  longer  belonged  to  the  Miss 
Wodehouses.  Lucy  drew  her  arm  out  of 
Mr.  Wentworth's  and  took  her  sister's  hand. 

**  You  will  be  our  representative,"  she 
said  to  him,  out  of  the  fulness  of  her  heart. 
When  the  door  closed,  the  Perpetual  Curate 
took  up  his  position,  facing  them  all  with 
looks  more  lof^  than  belonged  even  to  his 
Wentworth  blood.  They  had  kept  him  from 
exercising  his  office  at  his  friend's  grave,  but 
nobody  could  take  from  him  the  still  nobler 
duty  of  defending  the  oppressed. 
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From  Tho  Spectator,  2  April. 

LOUIS  NAPOLEON   AND  THE  PAPACY. 

The  apparently  excessive  importance  at- 
teched  by  intelligent  Ultramontanes  to  the 
health  of  the  preec'nt  pope  somewhat  surprises 
Englishmen.  They  are  so  accustomed  to  think 
of  the  Papacy  as  an  unchanging,  usually  ag- 
gressive, and  always  formidable,  power,  that 
the  life  of  a  single  pope  seems  to  them  scaroely 
more  imp)rtant  to  tlie  Papacy  than  the  life 
of  a  kinj;  to  one  of  the  more  ancient  dynasties. 
Any  change  must  involve  new  chances  of  dan- 
ger to  any  old  institution  ;  but  the  balance  of 
probabilities  is  that  Clement  will  succeed  Pius 
as  Pius  succeeded  Gregory,  and  the  Papacy 
remain,  except  in  small  details  of  government, 
entirely  unaffected.  They  not  only  do  not 
agree  with,  but  they  do  not  even  realize,  the 
idea  familiar  to  many  minds  on  the  Continent, 
and  always  present  to  that  of  Napoleon,  that 
the  character  of  the  next  pope  may  affect  the 
very  existence  of  the  pontifical  power ;  that 
the  organized  system  which  has  been  reared 
on  the  basis  of  the  Catholic  faith  is  at  this 
moment,  and  has  been  for  years,  in  the  most 
serious  peril.  So  enormous  have  been  the 
losses  sustained  by  the  Papacy  within  the  last 
tliirty  years,  that  but  for  the  protection  of 
France,  it  might  become  suddenly  powerless, 
and  France,  if  M.  Chevalier  is  as  trustworthy 
as  usual,  is  imp>Bing  conditions  of  friendship 
nearly  as  fatal  as  her  hostility  could  be. 

The  pf)wer  which  to  most  Englishmen  seems 
so  great,  and  to  Evangelicals  so  terrible,  ap- 
pears to  many  minds  on  the  Continent  totter- 
ing to  its  base.  Unless  the  Papacy  claims  to 
guide  and  sway  all  Christendom,  its  existence 
Y\tLB  no  meaning,  and  if  events  march  on  in  the 
direction  they  seem  to  be  following  not  only 
will  it  not  rule  all  Christendom,  but  it  will 
not  be  obeyed  by  a  section  of  tiny  appreciable 
extent.  Every  power  now  visibly  growing  is 
either  anti-Papal,  or  based  up  m  principles 
which  are  fatal,  not,  indeed,  necessarily  to  the 
Catholic  faith,  but  to  Ultmmontane  author- 
ity. Already,  three  of  the  five  great  powers 
which  avowedly  regulate  Europe  are  openly 
anti-Catholic,  two  of  them  as  bitterly  so  as  if 
they  liad  just  seceded.  Neither  England  nor 
Russia,  the  one  from  religious  feeling  and  the 
«)ther  from  a  dynastic  policy,  will  ever  make 
terms  with  Rome,  and  though  Prussia  is  a 
little  less  hostile,  its  influence  can  never  be 
reckoned  on  by  the  Camarilla,  except  when 
Berlin  happens  for  some  momentary  end  to 
l)e  in  accora  with  Vienna.  The  most  power- 
ful of  all  new  States,  the  American  Unicm, 
though  without  a  State  religion,  is  at  heart 
hostile  to  Catholicism  even  as  a  faith, — it  is 
the  only  belief  candidates  for  the  presidency 
have  ever  had  to  deny, — and  its  political  or- 
gaoization  is  of  itself  fatal  to  that  **  disci- 
plioe  **  and  **  authority  *'  and  **  loving  obe- 


dience "  which  the  Paipacy  hopes  to  enforce. 
Wherever  men  can  say  what  they  will,  and 
write  as  they  please  and  read  what  seems  to 
them  interesting,  schism  Js  sooner  or  later  as 
certain  as  difference  of  opinion.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  great  Catholic  nations,  so  far  from 
advancing,  have  declined  till,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  France,  they  are  scarcely  living  influ- 
ences, have  certainly  no  propagandist  force. 
Spain  has  sunk  to  the  third  rank ;  Aastria, 
though  still  strong,  is  powerful  only  because 
she  is  giving  up  the  ideas  which  made  her  ac- 
ceptable to  Rome  ;  Poland  has  di8apf)eared  ; 
the  Catholic  population  of  Ireland  is  disap- 
pearing; the  bishoprics  on  the  Rhine  are 
ruled  oy  a  Protestant  house ;  Bavaria  has 
entered  the  path  of  scientific  inquiry,  and  the 
single  State  in  Europe  which  is  at  once  new 
and  great  and  Catholic,  is  at  open  and  irrec- 
oncilable war  with  Rome,  disbelieves  in  infal- 
libility, and  declares  that  ecclesiastics  must 
obey  a  law  made  by  civilians  who  need  not 
as  a  matter  of  course  belong  to  the  faith. 
Throughout  the  world,  indeed,  the  Papacy 
wins  the  game  only  in  Belgium  and  Spain,  and 
even  there  its  authority  is  denied  by  sections 
of  the  population  whom  its  utmost  strength 
is  taxed  to  keep  from  open  revolt.  Two  facts, 
indeed,  will  reveal  the  full  extent  of  its  weak- 
ness. There  is  not  a  country  in  Europe  save 
Belgipm  and  Austria  where  the  whole  strengtli 
of  the  Papacy,  eferted  with  almost  frantic 
energy,  has  availed  to  avert  the  secularization 
of  the  mass  of  church  lands.  There  is  not 
one,  Austria  included,  in  which  the  Papacy 
can  claim  a  rapidly  increasing  population. 
In  Asia,  the  Portuguese  adhere  to  their  con- 
cordat with  a  pertinacity  which  makef'  them 
practically  independent,  and  though  the  Phi- 
lippines are  still  Spanish,  and  the  agents  of 
the  Pn)paganda  are  protected  in  Anam,  still 
English  authority  rules  India,  and  English 
influence  dominates  China,  and  the  future  in 
those  regions  belongs  to  a  colony  in  which 
Catholics  may  bo  numerous,  but  Ultramon- 
tanism  will  have  no  chance.  In  Africa  Cath- 
olic Europe  makes  no  way  in  Algeria,  while 
Protestant  Europe  is  filling  up  the  Cane,  and 
in  America,  every  State  south  of  tne  Rio 
Grande  has  quarrelled  more  or  less  h  Voutrance 
with  the  Papacy  and  its  agents, — quarrelled 
till  Pius  himself  has  thundered  out  allocu- 
tions which  are  only  removed  by  their  tech- 
nical form  from  sentences  of  excommunica- 
tion. Every  (me  now  tries  the  clergy  before 
civil  tribunals,  seizes  or  taxes  church  landi', 
and  insists  upon  civil  sanction  as  requisite  to 
the  validity  of  Papal  bulls.  If  it  were  not 
for  the  arm  of  Napoleon,  the  dominion  of  the 
Papacy,  the  region  within  which  the  C'hurcli 
is  an  organization  as  powerful  as  the  State 
and  all  faiths  save  one  proscribed,  would  be 
reduced  to  Spain.     A  tide  which  never  at- 
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tncks,  but  never  ceases  to  rise  threatens  the 
Papal  Church  as  a  great  orgtmization  "  with 
a  gradual  suhmergence." 

Is  it  only  a  heretic  publicist,  eager  for  evi- 
<lcnce  against  the  faith  which  rebtrains  pub- 
licists, who  has  collected  and  exaggerated 
these  stories  of  Papal  decay?  Nay,  we  have 
but  condensed  the  ideas  of  the  monarch  whose 
single  will  at  this  moment  protTfts  theKoman 
Hystcm ;  who  is  the  only  aggressive  force  at 
this  moment  at  the  Propaganda's  disposal, 
and  who  is  doubting  now  and  always  whether 
it  would  not  pay  his  dynasty  lietter  to  break 
atonce  and  forever  with  the  Papacy.  Let  those 
wlio  doubt  read  the  last  section  of  M.  Cheva- 
lier's last  pamphlet,  compare  it  with  the  em- 
peror's own  writings,  and  comprehend  the 
extent  of  the  menace  which  the  emperor 
therein  conveys.  There  they  will  find,  unless 
we  misread  entirely  the  mode  in  which  the 
emperor  conveys  his  thoughts  to  the  world, 
that  Louis  Napoleon  believes  the  ideas  which 
are  prevailing  in  Europe  and  the  ideas  which 
govern  the  Papacy  to  be  absolutely  at  vari- 
ance, that  the  one  set  of  thoughts  will  totally 
destroy  the  other,  that  reconciliation  is  im- 
possible unless  the  theologic  authority  will 
accept  the  civil  dogmas. 

Opinion  must  be  left  free  ;  persecution  in 
all  forms  must  cease ;  miracles  must  cease  t<* 
be  invented; — there  is  a  whole  chapt<»r  against 
Our  Ijady  of  La  Salette  ; — the  claim  to  infal- 
libility must  be  concealed,  and  the  Papacy 
must  become  a  purely  spiritual  power.  In 
other  words,  it  must  as  an  organized  despot- 
ism over  tliought  cease  to  exist,  or — well,  at 
all  events  the  emperor  will  declare  war  on  it 
in  Mexico.  There  the  struggle  between  him 
and  Rome,  concealed  in  Europe  partly  by  the 
tact  of  the  Roman  Court,  partly  by  the  Vol- 
tairian contempt  with  which  Paris  regards  all 
priests,  rages  openly,  and  can  end  only  in 
the  victory  of  one  side  or  the  other.  He 
himself,  through  M.  Chevalier,  acknowl- 
edges that  the  result  is  doubtful ;  that  he 
may  be  beaten ;  that  Rome  in  Mexico  governs 
the  masses  ;  that  if  Rome  is  finally  to  declare 
war,  battle  in  Mexico  will  be  too  costly,  and 
he  may  be  forced  to  retire,  leaving  the  coun- 
try in  anarchy  worse  than  that  which  he  has 
for  the  hour  suspended.  But  if  he  is  forced, 
the  battle  may  be  transferred  to  Europe,  and 
the  temporal  power  triumphant  in  Alexico 
may  bo  plaocd  under  the  secular  rule  in 
Rome. 

So  long  as  Pic  None  reigns,  the  emperor 
will  not  abandon  the  hope  of  a  possible  com- 
promise to  be  found  in  the  wisdom,  or  moder- 
ation, or  patriotic  feeling  of  his  next  suc- 
cessor ;  but  there  is  a  limit  to  patience  with 
a  sovereign  fifty-six  years  of  age.  Should  the 
next  pope  be  a  Sanfedist,  or  a  man  devoted 
t»  iiildebrand's  ideas,  or  even  a  man  incapa- 


ble of  arranging  a  compromise  between  the  lay 
and  the  pontifical  power.  Napoleon  may  com- 
mence the  most  dangerous  struggle  through 
which  the  Papacy  has  ever  yet  passed.  That 
power  has  a  trick  of  surviving ;  it  outlived 
the  lIohenstauflTens,  and  may  hope  to  see  also 
the  end  of  the  Bonaparbes ;  but  after  all  it  did 
not  outlive  Elizabeth  in  England,  or  the 
house  of  Orange  in  Holland,  and  shauld  the 
emperor  be  driven  to  war  may  yet  lose  over 
the  remainder  of  Christendom  the  power  it 
has  forfeited  over  Northern  Europe.  Montsi- 
len»bert  is  an  advocate  for  Catholicism  ;  but 
the  Ulti-amontane  theory  and  Montaleml>ert 
cannot  co-exist,  and  if  the  next  po{H5  is  anotlicr 
Pius,  it  is  with  tlirones  exclusively  occupied  by 
Montalemlxjrts  that  the  Papacy  may  have  to 
contend.  The  succession  to  the  chair  of  St. 
Peter,  one  perceives,  will  not  this  time  involve 
nverely  a  change  of  persons. 


From  The  Spectator. 
ROUGE  AND  PEARL  POWDER. 
An  odd  little  book  has  fallen  in  our  way 
suggesting  a  curious  difficulty  in  our  modern 
social  ethics.  The  work,  or  rather  pamphlet, 
calls  itself  a  hand-book  for  ladies'  maids,  but 
is  really,  we  suspect,  intended  for  a  very  dif- 
ferent class, — for  the  factory  girls,  and  6er« 
vant  girls,  and  girls  in  the  country  whose 
paFsion  it  is  to  look  like  ladies,  and  who  do 
not  quite  know  how.  Dresj^,  they  feel,  does 
not  efface  the  difference  of  caste,  and  they 
would  like  to  go  a  step  farther,  and  this  bool 
is  sold  at  a  shilling  in  order  to  teach  tbem 
the  way.  At  least  it  is  not  very  probabU 
that  wives  of  the  class  which  keeps  personal 
attendants  would  either  suffer  from  the  more 
vulgar  forms  of  skin  disease,  or  consult  their 
servants  about  them  if  they  did.  Supposing 
the  book  intended  for  the  classes  we  have 
mentioned,  its  teaching  is  not  a  little  curious. 
The  compiler,  who  says  he  is  much  indebted 
to  some  French  original,  is  apparently  honest 
enough,  really  understands  the  virtue  of  clean 
water  and  plenty  of  it,  and  has  acquired 
some  distant  idea  of  the  value  of  strong 
rough  towelling.  We  might  take  him  for 
an  apothecary  but  that  he  seems  to  bo  af- 
flicted with  a  sort  of  ladies'-maid  conscience, 
and  to  feel  a  necessity  for  apologizing  for 
some  of  his  own  recip<'8.  He  expatiates  upon 
the  advantages  of  different  methods  of  dress- 
ing the  hair  with  a  gusto  which  suggests  the 
perfumer,  and  is  positively  subtle  in  the  dis- 
tinctions he  draws  oetween  **  Bertha's  plaits*' 
and  the  <*  style  Marie  Antoinette,"  the  •'Al- 
exandra," and  "Solferino"  clustering,  the 
**  trellis  coiffure  "  and  a  marvellous  arrange- 
ment which,  as  ho  says,  **  suits  only  a  very 
marked  style  of  oountenancc,"  and  **  would 
injure  a  very  open  face,"  and  which  is  called 
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the  Charlemagne.*'  He  is  placidly  cheerful 
about  the  removal  of  wrinkles  by  a  nasty  pro- 
CCB8  of  **  filling  in  "  with  a  mixture  ol  white 
wax,  spermaceti,  rosewatcr,  and  **  balm  of 
Tolu,"  and  gives  without  preface  or  comment 
a  recipe  for  removing  fr^kles,  which,  we 
venture  to  sa;^,  by  the  way,  is  entirely  delu- 
sive ;  but  he  is  distressed  at  the  application 
o[  beer  to  the  hair,  a  practice  which,  he  says, 
is  very  common  and  very  dirty,  and  is  posi- 
tively vexed  with  himself  for  suggesting  the 
best  kinds  of  rouge  and  pearl  powder.  He 
is  careful  to  premise  that  health  is  the  best 
cosmetic,  and  that  cold  water  clears  the  skin 
better  than  any  preparation,  and  is  extremely 
anxious  that  cosmetics  should  bo  used  only 
during  the  day.  His  **  patrons,"  he  fears, 
may  sleep  in  them,  and  that  will  injure  their 
*»  transpiration."  Ho  even  warns  all  readers 
that  the  use  of  **  pearl  white  "  may  lead  to 
paralysis,  as  its  basis  is  white  lead ;  but,  hav- 
ing satisfied  his  conscience  by  these  remarks, 
he  proceeds  to  give  all  the  receipts,  including 
the  dangerous  one,  with  most  painstaking 
minuteness.  As  a  further  salvo,  however, 
he  places  in  front  of  his  long  list  a  prepara- 
tion  which  he  declares  to  be  absolutely  safe, 
nud  which  we  quote  for  the  final  line,  a  de- 
licious specimen  of  would-be  artistic  reason- 
ing. *'  One  of  the  safest  plans  for  ooloring 
t!iu  cheeks,  and  which  is  effected  without 
eit!:er  deaden ine  the  skin  or  impeding  the 
necessary  transpiration,  is  to  take  a  fragment 
of  bright  crimson  silk,  and  havine  dipped  it 
in  strong  spirits  of  wine,  to  rub  it  over  the 
cheeks  tul  a  moderate  tint  is  apparent  on  the 
bkin.  The  great  value  of  this  complexion- 
aid  is  its  transparency,  for  it  admits  of  the 
increase  of  color  by  the  natural  mode  of 
blushing.'* 

CleaMy  the  writer  believes  that  though  a 
decoction  of  ribbon  is  justifiable,  and  rouge 
and  pearl  powder  are  used,  and  perhaps  must 
he  used,  by  people  of  every  grade,  there  is 
something  a  little  wrong  in  using  them, — 
something  which,  though  not  exactly  wicked, 
has  a  fiavor  oT  immorality  about  it,  and  re- 
quires defence  or  apology.  Middle-class  so- 
ciety, in  Europe  at  least,  pretty  much  agrees 
with  him,  and  though  it  buys  cosmetics  every 
day,  and  uses  them  every  night,  thinks  it 
necessary  to  deny  their  propriety,  and  l)lamc 
under  its  breath  the  people  who  visibly  cm- 
ploy  them.  There  is  a  dislike  of  **  paint "  in 
all  European  nations,  more  especially  among 
the  lower  classes,  which  seems  as  strong  as 
an  instinct,  and  the  presumption  in  favor  of 
instincts  is  almost  slways  great.  Yet  it  is 
very  hard  to  prove  that  there  is  any  moral  or 
sociul  reason  against  the  use  of  cosmetics,  or 
any  reason  at  ^1  stronger  than  the  disrepute 
brought  on  the  practice  by  its  prevalence 
among  the  disreputable  ckans  of  society. 
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Why  should  a  woman  who  may  wear  pur- 
chosed  hair  without  reproach,  or  fill  up  gaps 
in  i;cT  teeth,  or  use  almost  any  conceivable 
device  in  the  way  of  dress,  be  ashamed  to 
admit  that  she  brightens  the  color  on  her 
cheek  or  smoothes  an  otherwise  furrowed  fore- 
head? Yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  she  is 
ashamed,  and  as  little  that  the  feeling  is  not 
altogether  conventional.  It  is  not  because 
of  the  injury  to  health,  for  though  men  may 
one  day  learn  to  consider  the  habitual  disre- 
gard of  sanitary  laws  as  a  crime  approachinjg 
to  suicide,  opinion  has  not  yet  been  culti- 
vated up  to  tnat  point  of  refinement  or  pre- 
caution. Nor  is  it  because  of  the  phy^itriil 
nastiness  of  all  these  modes  of  adornment ; 
for  the  recipe  we  have  given  is  not  nasty,  and 
those  who  use  it  would  be  just  as  ashamed  of 
acknowledging  its  use  us  of  discussing  the 
merits  of  their  pearl  powder.  Nor  does  it 
spring  from  the  idea  suggested  by  the  hand- 
book which  has  been  the  occasion  of  these 
remarks  that  cosmetics  are  **  unfashionable; " 
for  they  are  fiishionahle  or  otherwise  by  fits, 
and  starts,  while  the  discredit  attached  to 
their  use  is  permanent — has  hardly  varied 
even  in  intensity  since  the  days  of  Charles 
the  First.  The  only  apparent  reason  for  a 
condemnation  so  exceptional  is  that  cosmetics 
are  deceits,  that  they  involve  an  acted  false- 
hood, and  ought,  therefore,  to  be  avoided  as 
stricUy  as  any  other  lie.  That  rule,  how- 
ever, sound  enough  in  itself,  is  rather  capri- 
ciously applied,  lor  nobody  objects  to  a  wig, 
though  a  gentle  ridicule  attaches  to  its  con- 
cealment, and  people  talk  readily  about  false 
teeth,  even  when  they  are  employed  for  **  de- 
ception," and  not  simply  to  preserve  the 
health.  Nobody  either  rebukes  devices  in 
dress  which  involve  far  more  of  deceit,  thinks 
of  condemning  tight  lacing  except  as  a  stupid 
practice,  or  (eels  morally  indignant  because 
tailors  and  milliners  alike  know  the  use  and 
abuse  of  padding.  Nor  can  the  feeling  spring 
from  an  old  religious  belief,  a  relic  of  Catho- 
lic teaching  and  Puritan  opinion,  for  the  old 
divines  blamed  extravagant  shapes  for  the 
hair,  and  low  dresses,  and  vanity  generally, 
quite  as  bitterly  as  they  condemned  rouge ; 
yet  all  their  rules  on  these  points  are  broken 
without  a  thought  of  shame.  Yet  there  must 
be  a  principle  somewhere  at  the  bottom  of 
this,  as  of  every  other  prejudice,  and  the  un- 
conscious feeling  of  society  seems  to  be  some- 
thing  like  this:  All  men  and  women  are 
bound  to  conceal  any  deformity  and  have  a 
right  to  look  as  well  as  they  can,  provided 
they  keep  within  the  law  which  tacitly  en- 
forces honesty  even  upon  the  toilet.  Lvery- 
body  has  a  right  to  glass  eyes,  for  an  empty 
socket  gives  pain,  or  to  conceal  baldness,  be- 
cause baldness  in  some  men  and  all  women  is 
a  deformity,  and  deformities  are  anpleasant. 
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and  unpleasant  things  are  never  to  be  pa- 
raded. Everybody  has  a  right  also  to-day 
to  wear  false  hair,  because  everybody  knows 
that  with  existing  coiffures  there  must  be 
falsity,  and  so  there  is  no  deception.  So 
there  exists  a  claim  to  supply  a  wanting 
tooth  ;  for  that  does  but  maintain  the  appear- 
ance nature  had  originally  given.  But  no 
one  has  a  right  to  add  a  totally  new  quality, 
to  assert,  as  it  were,  a  beauty  which  nature 
had  not  given,  and  for  a  man  to  wear  stays, 
or  a  brunette  pearl  powder,  is  equally  ob- 
jectionable, the  covering  in  both  cases  in- 
volving the  social  guilt  of  deception,  and  in 
a  greater  or  less  degree  the  moral  guilt  of 
falsehood .  Nobody  objects  to  an  actress  wear- 
ing rouge,  because  all  actresses  wear  it,  and 
there  is  no  deception ;  but  worn  in  a  room  it 


involves  a  &lsehood  both  as  to  appearance 
and  to  age. 

It  is  a  weak  explanation  that,  when  all  is 
said  ;  but  it  is  the  only  one  which  meets  the 
visible  ethical  difficulty.  Men  of  the  modem 
school  all  reject  the  old  notion  of  mortifying 
personal  vanity,  t^ey  all  admit  that  it  is  the 
Dusinees  of  women  to  look  as  well  as  ever 
they  can,  and  yet  they  all  instinctively  feel 
that  even  if  pearl  powder  makes  them  look 
better,  pearl  powder  ought  not  to  be  worn. 
Even  a  hair-dresser  writing  for  ladies'  maids 
on  the  art  of  suppressing  pimples,  and  there- 
fore in  the  position  which  best  allows  a  oyni- 
cal  regard  for  his  **  art,''  and  his  art  only, 
still  acknowledges  that  the  instinct  somehow 
worries  his  mind.     Why? 


An  Out-doob  Cellab. — It  is  very  unwise  to 
store  a  large  quantity  of  vegetables  in  the  cellar 
of  a  farmhouse,  even  if  it  is  of  sufficient  capac- 
ity. In  the  latter  part  of  the  winter  there  will 
be  some  decay,  and  nothing  can  be  more  detri- 
mental to  health  than  living  over  a  mass  of 
decaying  vegetable  matter.  But  few  cellars  are 
large  enough  to  hold  the  products  of  the  farm 
that  require  winter  storage.  As  we  devote  more 
attention  to  the  economical  feeding  of  stock,  the 
Qocessity  of  good  root  cellars  will  be  felt  raoro 
seriously.  Carrots,  beets,  parsnips,  cabbages, 
and  the  like,  require  cellar-room.  A  sandy  hill- 
side is  the  best  place  for  making  a  cellar,  as  in 
this  situation  good  drainage  is  secured  as  well  as 
easy  access.  A  good  cellar,  however,  can  be 
made  .in  any  place  where  the  water  will  not  be 
within  three  or  four  feet  of  the  sur&ce.  Especial 
pains  must  be  taken  to  secure  good  drainage. 
Dig  down  as  far  as  drainage  will  allow  and  throw 
the  earth  back,  to  be  used  in  banking  up.  If 
rough  stones  are  to  be  had,  they  are  best  for  the 
walls  ;  if  not,  posts  and  planks  will  answer.  A 
strong  ridge-pole  is  nccessarj',  which  must  be 
supported  by  posts.  Bank  up  the  sides  with 
earfti,  and  plank  the  roof,  and  cover  with  straw 
or  leaves,  over  which  rough  boards,  or  something 
of  the  kind,  must  be  placed  to  prevent  blowing 
off.  An  easy  entrance  should  be  made  at  the 
front  by  digging  down  the  earth  in  a.  gradual 
slope  ;  and  as  this  part  will  be  exposed  to  the 
weather  it  should  be  made  double,  and,  if  of 
boards,  filled  between  with  straw.  Where  stone 
is  used,  a  space  for  air  is  sufficient. — Michigan 
Farmer. 


Teie  Japanese  envoys  who  visited  London  last 
year  have  published  the  diary  they  kept,  and 
we  trust  some  English  publisher  will  have  the 
spirit  to  obtain  a  literal  translation.  The  ac- 
count, which  is  going  the  round  of  the  papers. 


does  not  indicate  much  shrewdness  of  observation. 
The  envoys  seem  to  have  been  chiefly  struck  with 
the  impudence  and  independence  of  our  women, 
and  the  absence  of  visible  distinctions  of  rank. 
The  women,  they  say,  dance  everywhere,  and 
rim  like  men,  "  while  the  men  run  along  the 
street  in  the  arms  of  women.'*  The  men  are 
rough,  proud,  indifferent  to  rank,  and  capable 
of  visiting  the  theatre,  which  the  envoys,  like 
the  Eecordites,  evidently  tliink  very  wi*ong.  The 
account  re;id8  a  little  as  if  it  had  been  cooked, 
only  a  European  would  scarcely  have  invented 
the  remarks  that  the  "  Londoners  unequivocally 
demonstrated  that  they  thought  as  ugly,"  and 
"  everybody  in  the  theatre,  perhaps  from  dis- 
traction, levelled  a  spying-glass  at  us."  There 
is  the  true  Oriental  naivete  in  those  sentences, 
the  good  Japanese,  like  all  other  Asiatics,  be- 
lieving that  they  are  describing  the  ways  and 
habits  of  races  equidistant  between  themselves 
and  the  monkeys. — Spectator. 


A  coRRESPONnENT  of  the  2\'77i€«,8tate8  that  the 
old  miracle  plays  are  still  acted  at  Monaco, 
which  is  now  French  territory.  He  saw  the  per- 
formance himself  on  Good  Friday,  and  appears  to 
have  been  about  equally  interested  and  horrified. 
The  procession  moved  from  street  to  street,  the' 
performers  acting  the  expulsion  of  Adam  and 
Eve,  and  all  the  morft,>3olcmn  scenes  in  the  last 
days  of  the  life  of  Christ,  except  the  crucifixion. 
The  actors,  he  says,  were  becomingly  serious, 
but  to  the  crowd  the  show  was  a  mere  pageant, 
a  carnival.  The  effect  of  such  representations 
seems  to  depend  to  a  curious  degree  upon  the 
character  of  the  people  who  witness  them.  They 
would  be  most  mischievous  in  England,  where 
people  never  succeed  in  Ixilieving  in  the  actoi-s 
who  charm  them  ;  but  in  the  l^rol  the  people 
are  often  profoundly  and  not  unhealthily  moved 
by  these  representations.— Spec^or. 
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From  The  Spectator. 
THE  PRINCE  AND  THE  FASHIONS. 
One  of  the  best  of  those  goseipping  **  Lon- 
don correspondents  "  who  in  the  provincial 
press  affect  to  jmow  everything,  and  really 
know  as  much  as  other  lAen  who  live  in  dabs 
and  dine  out,  ascribes  to  the  Prince  of  Wales 
a  most  desirable  project.  It  is  nothing  less 
than  to  abolish  an  abomination  which  has 
lasted  a  generation,  and  made  that  genera- 
tion the  least  picturesque  described  in  picto- 
rial annuls — the  present  fashion  of  full  drcss.^ 
The  idea  ascribed  to  the  prince,  whether  it 
be  his  or  not,  a  point  on  which  we  have  not 
been  informed  either  by  His  Royal  Highness 
or  Mr,  Poole,  is  a  very  clever  one,  and  much 
more  moderate  than  most  proposed  revolutions 
in  dress,  which  are  usually  far  too  Jacobin. 
Englishmen  will  not  clothe  themselves  in  an- 
cient drapery  at  anybody's  bidding,  the  cru- 
sade against  the  present  headdress  ended 
only  in  the  use  of  a  felt  which  makes  tall 
men  look  rakish  and  little  men  look  like 
grooms,  and  a  recurrence  even  to  the  Vandyke 
theory  of  manly  appearance  must  be  very  cau- 
tiously made.  It  has  taken  ten  years  to  make 
the  mnstache  popular,  and  seven  to  give  up 
the  unhealthy  habit  of  swathing  the  neck  in 
rolls  of  muslin  or  thick  structures  of  silk  and 
hair.  Human  beings  with  balances  are  in- 
deed credibly  reported  to  have  been  seen 
within  the- month  walking  in  Pall  Mall  with 
laced-up  necks,  and  beads  forced  back,  and 
cheeks  distended  with  blood,  and  back  inca- 
pable of  a  bow,  martyrs  still  to  a  misery 
which  began  with  the  Hanoverian  dynasty. 
The  present  suggef^tion  is  simply  to  abolish 
the  swallow -tailed  broadcloth  coat,  with  its 
total  al)sence  of  lines  and  superabundant  but- 
tons— put  on  originally  to  keep  the  swor^- 
belt  from  slipping — in  favor  of  a  black  velvet 
coat  without  tails,  as  like  the  present  frock- 
coat  as  the  material  will  admit,  and  without, 
we  should  trust,  any  recurrence  to  the  but- 
tons, or  rather  systems  of  buttons,  by  which 
the  special  beauty  of  velvet  has,  since  the' 
time  of  Charles  II.,  been  destroyed.  The ' 
idea  is  a  good  one,  and  if  really  entertained 
by  the  prince,  a  point  on  which  we  know 
nothing  whatever,  we  see  no  reason  why  it 
sliould  not  be  successful.  His  Royal  High- 
ness is  just  now  in  a  very  happy  position 
for  making  an  innovation  of  the  kind.  It 
would  not  do  for  Englishmen  to  be  ticket- ' 
ed  as  Englishmen  all  over  the  Continent,  for  | 
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they  are  recognized  easily  enough  by  that 
dialect  of  French  which  Mr.  Kinglake  once 
called  Continental  English ; — he  hasexchanged 
mots  since  then  for  maree'  nests,  to  the  world's 
loss ; — but  in  the  absence  of  young  men  at  the 
Tuileries,  an  English  heir  apparent,  young 
and  popular,  might  set  the  fashion  for  Europe 
as  well  as  his  mother's  dominions.  The 
frock-coat,  were  it  but  a  little  more  like  dra- 
pery, instead  of  mere  drees, — the  whole  se- 
cret of  picturesquenees, — is  one  of  the  best  and 
most  useful  garments  ever  invented,  and  the 
material  indicated  is  the  one  which  English- 
men of  late  years  have  wanted  most,  light 
falling  on  velvet  as  it  never  can  by  possibility 
fall  on  the  mixture  of  good  wool  and  rotten 
shoddy  we  call  broadcloth.  It  is  not  too^ 
costly,  for  it  lastiR,  at  least  our  wives  com- 
plain so,  **  forever  and  a  day,"  while  it  ad- 
mits of  those  hundred  grades  of  quality  with- 
out which  English  tailors  would  be  maddened 
by  the  novel  necessity  of  drawing  up  honest 
bills.  Color  is,  we  imagine,  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, for,  besides  the  pronounced  national  taste 
for  black, — a  taste  which  is  not  northern,  but 
arises  from  an  extreme  distaste  for  gaudiness 
and  individuality  of  appramnce, — there  is  a 
d  istinct  reason  for  its  adoption .  Any  attempt 
to  deepen  the  apparent  distinction  of  classes 
by  dress  would  be  warmly  resented,  an^  color 
costs  too  much,  spots  too  readily,  and  allows 
of  too  great  a  difference  of  price  in  the  differ- 
ent quality  of  the  dyes  employed.  But  plain 
velvet,  in  a  form  already  accepted  and  popu- 
lar, and  of  the  customary  color,  would  be  a 
genuine  improvement,  would  remove  the  out- 
ward dinginess  of  an  English  assembly,  and 
rid  us  once  for  all  of  the  abominable  swallow- 
tail. There  is  a  potency  of  bad  taste  in  the 
human  mind  ;  but  even  Englishmen  could 
not  stand  that  absurdity  in  an  unaccus- 
tomed material,  and  once  vetoed,  there  is  not 
much  chance  of  tlie  monstrosity  reappearing. 
Sooner  should  wo  return  to  tattooing,  or 
that  equally  barr  adornment,  the  round  jacket, 
which  endures  in  schools  because  it  is  never 
in  the  way,  and  lasted  in  India  till  1850  be- 
cause it  was  the  nearest  approach  to  nudity 
practicable  under  the  Police  Acts,  but  is 
about  as  much  fitted  for  grown  men  as  a  spen- 
cer, and  nothing  else,  would  bo  for  their 
wives.  The  stock  has  disappeared  from  every- 
where except  the  mournful  memories  of  old 
colonels ;  the  dirty  appendages  called  **  straps '' 
have  almost  ceased  to  be  made,  and  there  is 
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a  strange  idcn  creeping  among  bootmakers 
that  Providence  gave  us  feet  that  we  might 
walk  with  them,  and  that  consequently  if 
shoes  are  worn  at  all,  they  may  as  well  fit  the 
foot,  and  the  time  may  have  arrived  for  Eng- 
lish gentlemen  to  leave  off  wearing  a  tail  such 
as  nil  other  mortals  leave  to  birds. 

Wc  can  only  hope  that  there  may  be  some 
little  truth  in  the  rumor,  and  if  the  prince 
go  a  step  or  two  further,  ho  would  deserve 
and  receive  a  national  demonstration  of  grat- 
itude. It  is  of  no  use  to  write  any  more 
against  that  marvellous  article  of  dress,  the 
chimney-pot  hat ;  for  the  power  of  its  tran- 
scendent ugliness  beat  all  the  artists,  penmen, 
and  men  of  taste  in  England  less  than  ten 
years  ago.  Nobody  had  the  brains,  or  the 
inventiveness,  or  the  courage  to  propose  an 
endurable  substitute,  and  the  eye  once  edu- 
cated to  see  men  with  a  foot  of  cylinder  on 
their  heads  misses  the  monstrosity,  and  v^ants 
something  strikingly  good  to  make  up  for  its 
loss.  Everybody  admits  that  the  contrivance 
does  not  fulfil  any  required  function  of  a  head- 
dress ;  does  not  warm  the  head,  or  cool  the 
head,  or  protect  the  head,  or  shade  the  eyes, 
or  keep  the  nape  of  the  neck  from  the  sun, 
or  ward  off  the  rain  ;  that  it  is  always  in  the 
way  in  rooms,  or  in  carriages,  or  on  horse- 
back ;  that  it  is  costly,  and  that  it  completely 
alters  the  appearance  of  the  head.  No  artist 
will  put  it  in  a  picture,  no  sculptor  think  of 
it  for  a  statue,  no  physician  recommend  it  for 
a  covering  ;  yet  there  it  is,  protected  like 
most  ugly  things  l»y  the  gap  a  vacancy  would 
leave.  An  example  would  kill  it,  neverthe- 
less, more  especially  if  the  8u})8titutc  were  a 
decent  one,  something  not  borrowed,  like  the 
wide-awake,  from  **  horsey  ''  individuals,  but 
capable  of  wear  by  quiet  people,  something, 
in  short,  founded  on,  though  not  copied  from 
Holbein's  pictures  of  the  headdress  used  in 
his  time.  The  best  cap  ever  invented,  per- 
haps, for  warmth  and  grace  was  Henry  VIII .  's 
*'  cap  of  maintenance." 

Then,  finally,  is  it  beyond  the  power  of 
courts,  princes,  and  decent  people  to  get  rid, 
finally  rid,  of  the  ludicrous  uniform  known  as 
English"^ court  dress?  A  monarchy  must,  of 
course,  be  surroanded  by  etiquettes,  and  a  lim- 


ited monarchy  by  very  strict  etiquettes,  but 
why  this  particular  one  ?    The  object  of  ooait 
ceremonial  is  to  add  to  the  dignity  of  ibe 
court,   but  dressing  great  peoplo  like  stage 
footmen,  and  making   quiet  civilians  wear 
swords  which  get  between  their  legs,  does 
not  add  to  its  dignity.    The  court  drees  aa 
worn  has  no  warrant  in  history,  for  it  is  onlj 
the  evening  dress  of  the  time  of  George  H. 
continued  after  it  has  become  not  only  obso- 
lete, but  from  its  use  among  footmen  even 
ludicrous.    Nobody  looks  well  in  it,  nobodj 
wears  it  easily,  for,  accustomed  to  the  breech^ 
of  civilization,  they  have  an  uncomfortable 
suspicion  as  to  the  emotions  raised  by  the 
thickness  or  otherwise  of  their  own  calves 
when  thus  reluctantly  exposed  to  view.    The 
substitution  of  ordinary  evening  dress  would 
not,  moreover,  reduce  the  court  to  the  regu- 
lar monotonous  black,  for  the  number  of  uni- 
forms is  quite  sufficient  to  break  the  prevail- 
ing color,  and  were  velvet  adopted,  a  really 
good  costume  would  take  the  place  of  a  very 
undignified  one.    It  may,  be  said  that  tlie 
difficulty  of  access  to  the  sovereign  is  en- 
hanced by  the  use  of  a  peculiar  costume,  and 
that  difficulty  of  access  is  an  ensential  of  cere- 
monial ;  but  that  would  be  an  argument  for 
plate  armor,  or  the  dress  of  the  Chcrokees, 
and  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  court  dress  stops 
nobody,  the  talor  supplying  coats  to  a  tickel- 
of-leave  as  readily  as  to  the  longest  pedigree. 
The  on\y  effect  of  the  masquerade  is  a  level- 
ling one,  all  wearers  alike  looking  almost 
equally  awkward,  and  the  hundred  small 
8igns  which  still  distinguish  the  gentleman 
from  the  pretender  being  as  imperceptible  as 
tliey  are  among  private's  on   parade.     The 
Crown  since  the  Stuart  days  has,  perhaps 
wisely,  shrouded  itself  from  the  popular  gaze ; 
but  the  prince  may  rely  on  it  that  intrusion 
in  masquerade  is  very  much  easier  than  in- 
trusion in  the  dress  under  which  habit  enables 
all  men  to  distinguish  the  gentleman  from  the 
**  cad."    To  rid  us  at  once  of  the  swallow- 
tail, the  hat,  and  motley,  would  be  good  work 
for  a  prince  who  announced  in  his  first  public 
letter  that  his  role  would  be  to  foster  a  sense 
of  art  in  the  national  mind. 
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From  All  tbe  Year  Roand. 
A  MOCKING-BIRD  IN  LONDON. 

I  WAS  paflsing  along  by  the  Foundling  Hos- 
pital, when  I  heard  a  munical  cry,  '*  Fine 
firewood  !  "  which  seemed  to  me  to  be  worthy 
of  a  concert-room.  I  walked  slowly,  to  hear 
^  it  again  and  again,  and  I  almost  thought  it 
was  some  fallen  star  of  anoient  opera,  who 
had  taken  to  a  street  barrow  and  a  load  of 
fine  firewood.  It  is  wonderful  how  soon  we 
forget.  I  lost  that  man  and  his  musical  cry 
in  three  minutes ;  but  ten  or  fifteen  minutes 
later  I  was  going  up  Guildford  Street,  when 
he  revived  himself  in  my  memory.  Again  I 
forgot  him,  and  made  my  way  to  a  friend's 
house  in  the  vicinity  of  Rufl8ell  Square.  My 
friend's  daughter  was  an  invalid,  who  had 
left  her  home  and  husband  in  Cbarleaton, 
S  )uth  Carolina,  when  the  unhappy  civil  war 
l»ogan.  She  was  an  English  girl  who  had 
given  her  fate  into  the  keeping  of  a  young 
American,  who  had  been  educated  at  English 
Oxford.  Little  thought  he  when  he  took  his 
fair  bride  to  his  Southern  home,  that  in  three 
Hhort  years  the  storm  of  war  would  drive  him 
>nto  the  vortex  of  a  whirlpool,  and  oast  his 
wife  and  their  two  baby  children  into  the 
refuge  of  her  father's  home.  So  it  had  been. 
[  had  news  of  biro,  and  I  hastened  to  the 
wife  with  the  glad  tidings  that  a  month  ago 
he  was  safe.  I  entered  the  house  and  stood 
in  the  front  drawing-room,  which  was  dark- 
«*ned,  while  the  western  window  that  opened 
out  of  the  back  drawing-room  wooed  all  the 
?<unt»hine  tliere  might  be,  at  noon,  in  the 
olirrrful  month  of  October.  Suddenly  I 
Ui^.\Td  the  musical  cry  of  tlie  firewood  man. 
It  rang  out  loud  and  clear,  as  if  he  had  stood 
hv  my  Hiik*.    . 

At  this  moment  tlie  lady  for  whom  I  had 
news  entered.  In  her  frail  form  and  fe- 
vered ch(^k  and  brilliant  eyes.  I  read  what 
'  made  me  in  a  moment  forget  the  cry  of  **  Fine, 
fine,  fine  firewood.  I  told  the  message  that 
gladdened  the  faint  fast- beating  heart,  and 
encouraged  her  to  hope  for  letters,  and  heard 
\iCT  say,  **  I  must  go  to  him.  Better  tend 
him  wounded,  or  bury  him  dead,  than  live 
the  dying  life  I  am  living  here.*' 

I  began  to  falter  words  of  encouragement 
that  I  did  not  feel,  when  tbe  musical  cry 
again  burst  on  my  ear. 

**  //  is  my  poor  bird !  "  she  said, — •*  my 
ui(x*king-bird.     lie  breaks  my  heart  with 
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bis  songs  of  home,  and  he  startles  everybody  . 
with  his  imitations." 

I  looked  up  at  the  western  window,  and 
there  hung  the  bird  in  a  prodigious  cage : 
just  tbe  giant  bird-house  that  a  mocking-binl 
ought  always  to  have.  Lazily  removing  his 
long  figure  from  one  side  of  the  cage  to  the 
other  a  few  times,  he  began  to  pour  forth  a 
song  composed  of  the  music  of  all  the  birds 
he  had  heard  in  London.  He  ended  his 
brilliant  melangi  with  his  own  sweet  notes, 
which  are  exceedingly  beautiful.  The  ledy 
regarded  him  with  a  tender  interest,  with 
which  were  mingled  her  absent  husband  and 
lost  home.  I  led  her  to  talk  of  biro,  for  I 
thought  I  saw  that,  though  an  object  of  pain- 
ful interest,  he  still  served  to  distract  his 
mistress  from  her  anxiety  and  misery. 

*'  There  is  almost  a  human  interest  about 
him,"  she  said  ;  **  he  mimics  ns  so  well.  He 
has  a  sharp,  short  cry  like  the  baby  when 
his  sister  takes  something  from  him,  and  he 
revels  in  mimicking  poor  Jip.'  The  other 
day  I  heard  Jip  cry  terribly,  and  I  came  hur- 
rying down  to  see  to  him,  quite  sure  that  he 
had  got  into  some  unusual  difficulty.  Jip 
was  asleep  on  the  mat  outside  the  drawing- 
room  door,  not  even  noticing  his  ovm  yelp- 
ing, and  there  was  the  bird  doing  the  dread- 
ful imitation  to  perfection.  At  first  Jip  used 
ta  notice  him,  but  he  is  quite  accustomed  to 
his  noise  now."  As  if  to  illustrate  what 
she  was  saying,  the  bird  here  began  a  won- 
derful series  of  performances,  the  most  diffi^ 
cult  of  which,  to  me,  seemed  the  click  of 
castanets.  Nothing  was  difficult  to  him, 
after  he  had  put  his  head  on  one  side,  lis- 
tened, and  apparently  decided  how  it  was  to 
be  done.  He  did  not  practise  the  sound,  but 
at  onoe  got  it  right  in  his  mind,  and  brought 
it  forth  like  a  viviparous  production ,  perfect 
in  all  its  parts.  When  he  had  clicked  the 
castanets,  and  whistled  a  tune  to  match,  be 
again  edified  me  with  the  **  Fine,  fine,  fine 
firewood  "  cry,  immediately  setting  off  its  so- 
norous music  with  the  shrill,  quacked  quaver 
that  a  child  evokes  from  a  penny  whistle. 
Then  he  gave  tbe  cry  of  the  milk- woman 
when  she  rang  the  beU,  then  the  cry  of  muf- 
fins, and  then  water-cresses.  Presently  the 
cat  mewed  as  if  both  the  lady*s  children  were 
pulling  it  at  onoe,  and  then  Jip  got  into 
trouble,  and  lastly,  the  baby  cried.  **Yoa 
should  bear  him  whistle  my  husband's 
tunes,"  said  the  lady,  her  eyes  overflowing. 
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<*  Dear  Arthur  coald  not  beat  him  at  whis- 
tling Dixie,  or  Red,  White,  and  Blue." 

I  whistled  first  the  one  and  then  the  other 
of  these  tunes,  and  presently  the  bird  was 
whistling  Dixie  to  a  charm,  and  the  poor 
lady  was  weeping  to  the  melody,  as  if  it  were 
only  made  to  make  people  weep.  Nor  was 
she  at  all  comforted  with  the  Red,  White, 
and  Blue. 

<^  I  wish  I  had  left  him  with  Arthur.  I 
wish  I  had  never  tamed  him.  He  does  not 
seem  like  a  bird  to  me,  here  in  London.  He 
seems  like  a  ghost  of  the  past, — like  some- 
body's spirit  imprisoned  in  a  bird.  I  hear 
him  whistle  Arthur's '  tunes,  and  I  almost 
think  my  husband  has  come  in,  as  he  used  to 
in  our  old  home,  always  so  cheerful.  I  can- 
not bear  the  strange,  sweet  imitation  in  my 
room,  and  so  I  keep  him  down  here ;  but  I 
shall  not  have  him  long.  He  has  done  well 
during  the  summer ;  you  know  we  came  in 
June  ;  but  he  begins  to  mope.  To-day  is  one 
of  his  bright  days.  He  will  not  live  through 
the  winter ;  he  will  not  live  through  next 
month.  He  will  never  survive  unhappy  No- 
vember. I  wish  I  had  left  him  at  home,  or 
had  never  taken  him  from  the  nest !  He  was 
such  a  little  lump  when  I  took  him,  with  no 
promise  of  the  long  body  and  longer  tail  he 
has  now.  His  mouth  was  always  open,  and 
he  screamed  like  one  file  filing  another,  unless 
I  fed  him  almost  continually.  He  was  always 
swallowing  a  paste  made  of  mashed  potato 
and  yolks  of  eggs  rolled  up  into  the  form  of 
worms,  and  dropped  into  his  gaping  mouth." 

**  And  what  does  he  eat  now  ?  " 

**  He  will  eat  almost  anytliinj;  that  I  eat ; 
but  I  feed  him  mostly  on  hrownhrend  and 
milk,  which  he  likes  better  than  eggs,  or  fresh 
meat,  or  anything.  He  will  leave  his  chicken 
or  his  beefsteak  untouched,  and  eat  a  sau- 
cer of  brownbread  and  milk  in  the  day. 
Every  day  he  goes  into  his  huth-tub  and  takes 
his  Imth,  and  makes  his  toilet  like  a  gentle- 
man, and  every  day  his  house  has  to  be 
thoroughly  cleansed,  or  he  would  soon  die. 
His  cage  seems  large,  but  mocking-birds 
nevur  thrive  in  small  cages ;  and  I  think  of 
their  freedom.  Then  he  cannot  be  as  content 
in  confinement  as  if  he  had  been  bom  in  a 
cage,  and  his  parents  before  him.  I  wish  he 
were  in  the  orange-grove  in  my  own  dear 
home,  or  that  he  had  the  chance  of  stealing 
Japan  plums  at  the  end  of  our  brief  Charles- 


ton winter.  Our  garden  used  to  be  as  full 
of  music  as  the  opera,  and  a  great  deal 
(Sweeter  to  me,  though  I  dearly  love  music." 

*<  Charleston  really  seems  home,  then,  to 
you,"  I  said.  "  I  thought  English  people 
were  merely  foreign  residents;  that  they 
were  never  at  home  anywhere  but  in  Eng- 
land." 

She  smiled  very  faintly,  and  said,  "  I  was 
taken  from  my  home  young,  like  my  mock- 
ing-bird. But  oh,  fisir  more  than  that !  I 
went  to  Arthur's  home,  and,  oh,  it  was  a 
sunny  home!  " 

I  tried  to  speak  comfortingly  and  hope- 
fully. She  only  said  she  would  go  to  her 
husband. 

"And  the  bird?"  I  asked. 

**  Oh,  he  will  die  next  month." 

As  I  was  leaving,  the  bird  again  favored 
me  with  Dixie,  and  then  with  **  Fine,  fine, 
fine  firewood,"  and  ended  with  a  flourishing 
yelp  from  Jip. 

*^  He  seems  to  be  finishing  for  the  season, 
giving  a  last  performance,"  said  the  lady; 
and  then  she  thanked  me  again  and  again 
for  the  good  news  I  had  brought  her,  and 
bade  me  good-by  with  an  appearance  of  re-' 
viving  hope. 

On  a  day  in  November,  a  day  of  snllen 
gloom,  I  again  sought  the  home  of  the  lady 
and  the  bird.  I  was  the  bearer  of  sorrowful 
news  ;  but  my  sad  errand  could  not  ¥rait.  It 
must  be  done,  though  it  veas  a  bitter  duty. 
I  must  tell  her,  so  near  the  angel  world,  that 
her  beloved  husband  had  gone  before,  and 
would  meet  her  there.  He  had  been  my  dear 
friend  ;  but  I  counted  my  sorrow  as  nothing. 
Her  mother  met  me,  and  I  saw,  by  her  grave, 
sad  mien,  that  I  had  hard  news  to  hear,  as 
well  as  to  communicate. 

**  Her  babies— otxr  babies— are  orphans,*' 
said  the  mother. 

The  beautiful  lady  and  the  brave  husband 
were  both  in  the  better  land,  and  the  bright 
bird  was  dead  too.  This  little  sad  romance 
of  the  time  had  so  died  out  in  an  ordinary 
London  street. 

"  The  song  was  o'er,  the  last  sweet  note 
Upon  the  air  had  ceasod  to  float,    . 
The  life  that  thrilled  in  melody, 
With  his  wild  music  passed  away. 
He  longed  for  fragrance,  flowers,  and  light  ; 
His  heart  had  broken  in  the    ight." 
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It  ia  with  a  feeling  of  profound  Borrow 
that  we  announce  to  our  readers  tlie  sudden 
•liiitli  of  Mrs.  Caroline  M.  Kirkland,  the  dis- 
iir)<;ui6hed  writer.  Those  of  them  who  may 
iiave  ^HHiu  present  at  the  splendid  scenes  of 
tiie  Fair  grounds  last  evening  do  not  require 
that  we  should  use  the  word  sudden.  They 
will  recognize  the  suddenness  of  her  decease 
in  the  mere  announcement  of  the  fact ;  for 
tliey  saw  her  only  a  few  hours  since  amid 
the  gay  crowds  of  that  almost  festival  assem- 
blage, as  active  and  genial  as  any  of  the 
noble  women  who  serve  their  country  by 
thet$e  generous  services  to  our  soldiers.  She 
was  employed  as  one  of  the  Liadies^  Commit- 
tee in  the  beautiful  hall  which  has  been  de- 
voted to  arms  and  trophies,  and  her  acquaint- 
ances need  not  be  told  with  what  cheerful 
looks  and  eloquent  words  she  discharged  the 
duties  of  her  temporary  vocation. 

Caroline  Matilda  Kirkland  was  born  in 
this  city,  where  her  father,  Mr.  Stansbury, 
wars  a  publisher  and  bookseller.  The  fam- 
ily removed  subsequently  to  Geneva,  in  this 
State,  where  Miss  Stansbury  married  Profes- 
sor Kirkland,  of  Hamilton  College.  Not 
long  afterwards,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kirkland  re- 
moved to  Michigan  y  and  remained  in  that  State 
over  two  years.  Since  1843,  Mrs.  Kirkland 
has  lived,  for  the  most  part,  in  this  city,  teach- 
ing, at  times,  in  our  best  female  schools,  but 
engaged  chiefly  in  writing  for  the  reviews  and 
nmgazincs.  She  published  in  1839,  **  A  New 
Homo — Who'll  FoUow?'*  which  was  a  rec- 
ord of  her  own  experiences,  and  written  with 
such  freshness  and  vivacity  as  to  gain  her  at 
once  a  higli  and  almost  world-wide  reputa- 
tion. In  1842,  she  put  forth  ♦•  Forest  Life,*' 
and  in  184C,  **  Western  Clearings,"  all  of 
diuiilar  character,  and  under  the  assumed 
name  of**  Mrs.  Mary  Clavers.*'  In  1847,  she 
became  editor  of  the  Union  Magazine;  in 
1848,  she  visited  Europe,  and  on  her  return 
published  **  Holidays  Abroad;  or,  Europe 
from  the  West,"  a  work  of  nice  observation 
of  men  and  manners,  and  full  of  entertain- 
nient.  In  1852,  appeared  **  Fireside  Talk  in 
Manners  and  Morals;  *'  in  1853,  **  A  Book 
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for  the  Home  Circle ;  "  and  in  1858,  **  Per- 
sonal Memoirs  of  George  Washington." 
Her  latest  book  was  a  most  tasteful  and 
excellent  choice  of  poetical  extracts,  called 
the  '*  School  Girl's  Garland,"  series  first  and 
second,  in  which  she  has  exhibited  her  iuost 
refined  and  cultivated  taste  in  culling  from 
the  whole  range  of  English  literature  its  fin- 
est morsels.  It  has  just  been  published  by 
Scribner,  and  has  scarcely  yet  reached  the 
reading  public. 

Mrs.  Kirkland  was  among  the  most  origi- 
nal and  vigorous  of  all  our  female  authors ; 
her  sketches  of  Western  life  have  never  been 
surpassed  for  fidelity  of  detail,  and  liveliness 
of  humor  ;  they  eza^erate,  perhaps,  the 
traits  of  character,  and  the  incidents  of  the 
rude  life  of  the  border ;  but  they  are  con- 
ceived in  the  most  kindly  spirit,  and  only 
likely  to  give  o£R»noe  to  those  who  feel  them- 
selves satirized  by  her  pen  ;  but  her  powers 
of  reflection  were  equal  to  those  of  her  ob- 
servation,'and  her  more  serious  essays  are 
always  full  of  sound,  instructive,  and  profita- 
ble thought,  which  was  expressed  in  a  forci- 
ble and  graceful  way.  Her  conversation, 
however,  was  even  more  agreeable  than  her 
writing,  and  in  society  no  one  could  be  more 
entertaining  and  attractive.  During  her  res- 
idence in  this  city,  she  had  gathered  about  her 
the  most  eminent  men  and  women  of  the  me- 
tropolis— divines,  authors,  and  artists.  But 
her  love  of  literature  and  earnest  intellectual 
pursuits  never  drew  her  away  from  the  dis- 
charge of  the  active  duties  of  life,  and  up  to 
the  hour  of  her  death,  she  was  engaged  in 
forwarding  our  best  charitable  enterprises. 
Indeed,  she  may  be  said  to  have  died  in  the 
midst  of  her  labors  of  good  to  men,  with  the 
venerable  and  tattered  flags  of  the  country 
she  loved  so  much,  draped  about  her  head, 
and  amid  the  most  touching  monuments  of 
our  national  power  and  glory. 

Mrs.  Kirkland  retired  from  the  fair  labt 
evening  perfectly  well,  was  well  this  morning 
when  she  rose,  but  about  nine  o'clock  was 
seh^  with  apoplexy,  and  before  medical  aid 
could  arrive,  waa  dead.  — iV.  Y.  Evening 
Post,  6  April. 
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AN  INVITATION  TO  ROME  AND  THE  liEPLY. 

THJB  INVITATION. 

Oh,  come  to  Rome,  it  Ib  a  pleasant  place^ 

Your  London  sun  is  here  seen  shining  brightly  : 

The  Briton,  too,  puts  on  a  cheery  face. 

And  Mrs.  Bull  is  suave  and  even  sprightly. 

The  Romans  are  a  kind  and  cordial  race; 
The  women  charming,  if  one  takes  them  rightly ; 

I  see  them  at  their  doors,  as  day  is  closing, 

^lore  proud  than  duchesses — and  more  impos- 
ing. 


A  **far*  niente  "  life  promotes  the  graces  ;^— 
They  pass  from  dr^imy  bliss  to  wakeftil  glee. 

And  in  their  bearing,    and  their  speech    one 
traces 
A  breadth  of  grace  and  depth  of  courtesy 

That  are  not  found  in  more  inclement  places  ; 
Their  clime  and  tongue  seem  much  in  har- 
mony ; 

The  Cockney  met  in  Middlesex,  or  Surrey, 

Is  often  cold — and  always  in  a  hurry. 


Though  "far*  niente  "  is  their  passion,  they 
Seem  here  most  eloquent  in  things  most  slight ; 

No  matter  what  it  is  they  have  to  say. 
The  manner  always  sets  the  matter  right 

And  when  they've  plagued  or  pleased  you  all  the 
day 
They  sweetly  wish  you  *•  a  most  happy  night" 

Then,  if  they  fib,  and  if  their  stories  tease  you, 

'Tis  always  something  if  they've  wished  to  please 
you. 


Oh,  come  to  Rome  nor  be  content  to  read 
Alone  of  stately  palaces  and  streets 

Whose  fountains  ever  run  with  joyous  speed 
And  never-ceasing  murmur.     Here  one  meets 

Great  Memnon's  monoliths — or,  gay  with  weed, 
Rich  capitals,  as  comer-stones,  or  seats — 

The  sights  of  vanished  temples,  where  now  moul- 
der 

Old  ruin,  hiding  ruin  even  older. 


Ay,  come,  and  see  the  pictures,  statues,  churches. 
Although  the  last  are  commonplace,  or  florid. 

Some  think  *tis  here  that  superstition  perches. 
And  wish  the  marble  had  remained  unquarried. 

The  streets  are  hardly  worthy  your  researches; 
The  ways  are  foul;  the  lava  pavement's  horrid. 

No  Roman  *'  tubs."    He'd  deem  his  virtue  slan- 
dered 

If  measured  by  that  purely  British  standard. 


About  one  &ne  I  deprecate  all  sneerii^. 
For  during  Christmas  time  I  went  there  daily, 

Amused,  or  edified^-or  both — ^by  hearing 
The  little  preachers  of  the  Ara  C€bIu 


Conceive  a  four-year-old  bambina,  rearing 

Her  small  form  on  a  rostrum,  tricked  out  gayly , 
And  lisping,  what  for  heresy  is  firightftd. 
With  action  quite  dramatic  and  ddightfoL 


Oh,  come  !    We'll  charter  such  a  pair  of  nags  ! — 
The  country's  better  soon  when  one  is  riding : — 

We'll  roam  where  yellow  Tiber  speeds  or  lags 
At  will.     The  aqueducts  are  yet  bestriding 

With  giant  march  (now  whole,  now  broken  crags 
With  flowers  plumed)  the  swelling  and  subsid- 
ing 

Campagna,  girt  by  purple  hills,  afar — 

That  melt  in  light  beneath  the  evening  star. 


A  drive  to  Palestrina  will  be  pleasant. 

The  wild  fig  grows  where  erst  her  turrets  stood ; 
There  oft,  in  goatskins  clad,  a  sun-burnt  peas- 
ant 

Like  Pan  comes  frisking  from  his  ilex  wood. 
And  seems  to  wake  the  past  time  in  the  present 

Fair  contadina,  mark  his  mirthful  mood. 
No  antique  satyr  he.    The  nimble  fellow 
Can  join  with  jollity  your  Salterello. 


Old  sylvan  peace  and  liberty  !    The  breath 

Of  life  to  unsophisticated  man  ! 
Here  Mirth  may  pipe  ;  here  Love  may  weave  his 
wreath  ; 

"  Per  dar*  al  mio  bene. ' '     When  you  can. 
Come  share  their  leafy  solitudes.     Grim  Death 

And  Time  are  grudging  of  Life's  little  span : 
Wan  Time  speeds  swiftly  o'er  the  waving  com  ; 
Death  grins  firom  yonder  cynical  old  thorn. 


I  dare  not  speak  of  Michael  Angelo  ; 

Such  theme  were  all  too  splendid  for  my  pen. 
And  if  I  breathe  the  name  of  Sanzio 

(The  brightest  of  Italian  gentlemen). 
It  is  that  love  casts  out  my  fear — and  so 

I  claim  with  him  a  kindredship.     Ah  !  when 
We  love,  the  name  is  on  our  hearts  engraven. 
As  is  thy  name,  my  own  dear  Bard  of  Avon  ! 


Nor  is  the  Colosseum  theme  of  mine  ; 

'Twas  built  for  poet  of  a  larger  daring  ; 
The  world  goes  there  with  torches  ;  I  decline 

To  thus  affront  the  moonbeams  with  their  flar- 
ing. 
Sometime  in  May  our  forces  we'll  combine 
(Just  you  and  I),  and  try  a  midnight  airing, 
And  then  I'll  quote  this  rhyme  to  you    and  then 
Tou'U  muse  upon  the  vanity  of  men. 


Oh,  come  !  I  send  a  leaf  of  tender  fern  ; 

'Twas  plucked  where  beauty  lingers  round  de- 
cay : 
The  ashes  buried  in  a  sculptured  urn 

Are  not  more  dead  than  Rome — so  dead  to-day  ! 
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That  better  time,  for  vhieh  the  patriots  yearn, 

Enchants  the  gaze  again  to  fade  away. 
Thev  wait  and  pine  for  what  is  long  denied  ; 
And  thus  I  wait  till  thou  art  by  my  side. 


Thou'rt  far  away  !    Yet,  while  I  write,  I  still 
Seem,  Sweet,  to  gently  press  thy  hand  in  mine : 

I  cannot  bring  myself  to  drop  the  quill ; 
I  cannot  yet  thy  little  hand  resign  ! 

The  plain  is  fading  into  darkness  chill ; 
The  Sabine  peaks  are  flushed  with  light  divine. 

I  watch  alone ;  my  fond  thought  wings  to  thee. 

Oh,  come  to  Rome  !  Dear  friend,  oh,  come  to  me ! 


THB  &EPLT. 

Dear  exile,  I  was  pleased  to  get 

Your  rhymes  I've  laid  them  up  in  ootton  ; 
You  know  that  you  are  all  to  "  Pet ;" 

I*d  feared  that  I  was  quite  forgotten : 
Mamma,  who  scolds  me  when  I  mope. 

Insists — and  she  is  wise  as  gentle- 
That  I  am  still  in  love;  I  hope 
That  you  are  rather  sentimentaL 


Perhaps  yon  think  a  child  should  not   ^ 

Be  gay  unless  her  slave  is  with  her. 
Of  course  yon  love  old  Rome,  and,  what 

Is  more,  would  like  to  ooaz  me  thither. 
\^'hat  !  quit  this  dear  delightful  maze 

Of  calls  and  balls,  to  be  supremely        ' 
Discomfited  in  fifty  ways  ! 

I  like  your  confidence,  extremely  ! 


Some  girls  who  love  to  ride  and  raoe. 

And  live  for  dancing,  like  the  Bruins, — 
Confess  that  Rome*s  a  charming  place. 

In  spite  of  all  the  stupid  ruins  : 
I  think  it  might  be  sweet  to  pitch 

One's  tent  beside  those  banks  of  Tiber, 
And  all  that  sortofthing— of  which 

Dear  Hawthorne's  quite  the  best  desoriber. 

Tu  see  stone  pines,  and  marble  gods. 

In  pjanlcn  alleys — red  with  roses — 
TIjo  IVrch  where  Pio  Nono  nods  ; 

The  Church  where  Raphael  reposes. 
Make  pleasant  ffiros — when  we  may  ; 

Jump  ttayionale — where  they're  easy  ; 
And  play  croquet — the  Bruins  say 

There's  turf  behind  the  Ludoviti. 


ril  bring  my  books,  though  Mrs.  Mee 
Says  packing  books  is  such  a  worry  ; 


I'll  bring  my  "  Golden  TreMury," 
Manzoni — and,  of  course,  a  '<  Murray  ; 

A  TupPER,  whom  yon  men  despise  ; 
A  Dante — Auntie  owns  a  quarto  ; 

I'll  try  and  buy  a  smaller  uze. 
And  read  him  on  the  muro  torto. 


But  can  I  go?    La  Madre  thinks 

It  would  be  quite  an  undertaking  : 
I  wish  we  could  consult  a  sphinx  ; 

The  thought  alone  has  set  her  quaking. 
Papa — we  do  not  mind  papa — 

Has  got  some  "  notice  "  of  some  "  motion," 
And  could  not  stay  ;  but,  why  not,  ah, 

I've  not  the  very  slightest  notion. 


The  Days  have  come  to  stay  a  week. 

They've  brought  the  ;  boys  I  haven't  thanked 
'em, 
For  Baby  Grand,  and  Baby  Pic, 

Are  playing  cricket  in  my  sanctum  : 
Your  Rover,  too,  afl«ots  my  den. 

And  when  I  pat  the  dear  old  whelp,  it — 
It  makes  me  think  of  you,  and  then — 

And  then  I  cry— I  cannot  help  it 


Dear  fHend,  before  you  left  me,  ere 

Our  separation  was  impending. 
These  eyes  had  seldom  shed  a  tear — 

For  mine  was  joy  that  knew  no  ending  ; 
Ah,  soon  there  came  a  change,  too  soon : 

The  first  foint  cloud  that  rose  to  grieve  me 
Was  knowledge  I  possessed  the  boon. 

And  then  a  fear  such  bliss  might  leave  me. 


This  strain  is  sad  :  yet,  understand. 

Your  words  have  made  my  spirit  better : 
And  when  I  first  took  pen  in  hand, 

I  meant  to  write  a  cheery  letter  ; 
But  skies  were  dull  ;  Rome  sounded  hot ; 

I  fancied  I  could  live  without  it : 
I  thought  I'd  go — I  thought  I'd  not. 

And  then  I  thought  I'd  think  about  it 


The  sun  now  glances  o'er  the  Park  ; 

If  tears  are  on  my  cheek,  they  glitter ; 
I  think  I've  kissed  your  rhymes,  for— hark  ! — 

My  "  buUey  "  gives  a  saucy  twitter. 
Your  blessed  wordB  extinguish  doubt ; 

A  sudden  breeze  is  gayly  blowing. 
And,  haric !  the  minster  bells  ring  out — 

"  She  ought  to  go  !    Of  course  she's  going  !" 
Frkderick  Locker. 
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THREE  SONNETS. 

BT  MB8.  FANNT  KIOfBLlt. 

The  Spirit  of  the  Fair  pablishes  three  sonnetB  by 
Mrs.  Eemble,  with  the  following  introdaotion  : — 

"  Lest  any  one,  in  reading  the  following  noble 
sonnets,  should  have  their  pleasore  majrred,  though 
but  for  a  moment,  by  a  misoonception  of  their  mean- 
ing, a  word  of  explanation  may  not  be  out  of  plaoe. 

'*  The  first  poenr  is  intended  to  speak  for  the  '  con- 
servative '  aristooracies — those  who  caught  up  and 
echoed  the  jeering  cry  of  the  London  Times,  *  The 
Great  Republic  is  no  more ! ' 

*'  The  second  is  the  wail  of  those  true  but  £aint 
hearts  who,  also  accepting  as  inevitable  the  ruin  of 
this  country,  see  in  her  ;oing  down,  not  a  triumph, 
but  the  quenching  of  that  'star  of  redemption' 
which  they  had  prayed  might  one  day  shine  over 
'  the  whole  earth,'  bringing  light  into  all  its  dark 
places. 

''In  the  last,  the  writer,  like  another  Miriam, 
takes  her  '  timbrel  in  her  hand '  and  answers  both 
the  sneer  and  the  despair. 

"  We  need  only  add  that  Mrs.  Eemble,  in  the 
letter  enclosing  her  verses,  says,  that  to  rise  to  the 
occasion  she  should  '  need  the  pen  of  both  Milton 
and  Wordsworth.'" 

FIBST  SONNET. 

Shb  has  gone  down  !    They  shout  it  from  a&r, 
Kings,  Nobles,  Priests — all  men  of  every  race. 
Whose  lingering  clogs  Time's  swift  relentless 
pace. 
She  has  gone  down  !  Our  evil-boding  star  ! 
Rebellion,  smitten  with  Rebellion's  sword. 
Anarchy,  done  to  death  by  slavery — 
Of  Ancient  Kght,  arrogant  enemy. 
Beneath  a  hideous  cloud  of  civil  war 

Strife  such  as  heathen  slaughterers  had  ab- 
horred. 
The  lawless  band,  who  would  call  no  man 
lord, 
Spuming  all  wholesome  curb,  and  dreaming 

free 
Her  rabble  rule's  licentious  tyranny. 
In  the  fierce  splendor  of  her  insolent  mom. 
She  has  gone  down — the  world's  etemal  scom  ! 

SECOND  BONNET. 

She  has  gone  down  !     Woe  for  the  world  and 
aU 

Its  weary  workers  looking  from  afar 

To  the  clear  rising  of  that  hopeful  star,~p 
Star  of  redemption  to  each  weeping  thrall 

Of  Power  decrepit,  and  of  Kule  outworn  ! 

Beautiful  dawning  of  that  blessed  mom. 
Which  was  to  bring  leave  for  the  poor  to  live, 
To  work  and  eat,  to  labor  and  to  thrive. 
And  righteous  room  for  all  who  nobly  strive. 

She  has  gone  down  !    Woe  for  the  panting 
world 

Back  on  its  path  of  progress  stemly  hurled  ! 
Land  of  sufficient  harvests  for  all  dearth. 
Home  of  all  highest  hopes— Time's  richest  birth  ; 
Woe  for  the  promised  land  of  the  whole  Eurth  ! 

THIRD  SONNET. 

Triumph  not,   fools,   and  weep  not,  ye  £Unt- 
hearted; 


Hat6  ye  beliered  that  tbB  diTine  deoree 
Of  Heaven  had  given  this  people  o'er  to 

perieh? 
Havejre  bdieved  that  God  would  oean  to 

chensh 
This  great  New  World  of  Christian  UbertyT 
And  that  our  light  fi)reYer  had  departed  7 
Nay — ^by  the  precious  blood  shra  to  xedeem 
The  nation  from  its  eelfishnesB  and  sin. 
By  each  true  heart  that  burst  in  holy  strife. 
Leaving  its  kindred  hearts  to  break  throogh  life ; 
By  sdl  the  tears  that  will  not  oease  to  stream 
Forever,  every  desolate  home  within. 
We  will  return  to  our  appointed  place. 
First  in  the  vanguard  of  the  human  race  ! 
London,  January  20, 1864. 


FAITH,  HOPE,  AND  CHARITY. 


From  heaven  I  came,  and  heavenward  is  n^ 
r^ad, 

Tct  there,  and  only  there,  I  do  not  dwell  ; 
I  visit  man,  and  help  to  bear  his  load  ; 

I  visit  demons,  and  augment  their  hell. 

I  cheer  the  mourner,  and  I  lift  the  low  ; 

The  wounded  heal,  and  set  the  captive  free ; 
By  me  what  passes  human  thought  yon  know ; 
What  mortal  eye  cannot  behold,  you  see. 

Answer, — ^Faith. 
See  Heb.  :d.  h 


My  dwelling  is  on  earth,  and  there  I  own 
No  seat  or  mansion  save  the  human  breast ; 

To  Satan  and  his  crew  I  am  unknown; — . 
Unknown  to  spirits  glorified  and  blest 

My  visits  all  delight  to  entertain ; 

Early  I  come,  and  I  am  late  to  fly  ; 
But  only  while  unsatisfied  remain, 

I  live  hj  failure,  by  attainment  die. 

Answer, — Hope. 


Highest  of  gifts,  and  nearest  to  divine, 
I  visit  earth,  but  reign  in  heaven  supreme  ; 

With  God  I  dwell ;  m  all  his  works  I  shine  ; 
He,  the  f\ill  Fountain ;  I,  the  flowing  stream. 


Faith  shall  retire,  Hope  at  length  shall  cease. 
Learning  shall  fi&il,  and  prophecy  decay  ; 

But  of  my  empire  shall  be  no  decreau; 
No  end  I  know,  and  suffer  no  decay. 

Answer, — ^Love. 
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FAITH    MILITANT. 


FAITri  MILITANT. 


Dktoct  and  dmple-hearted  men 
Were  CbristeDdom's  old  knightly  band. 
Whose  lion  hearts  in  H0I7  Land 
With  Tyrian  purple  dyecl  the  1 

In  crusade  on  the^Saraoen ; 


Who,  in  prolonged  Hispanian  war, 
•    For  heaTen  all-whilea  with  supple  kneet* 
Ebd  iron  fronts  for  enemies. 
Slow-conquering  from  the  Pyreaeci 
To  the  sea-tower  of  Qibal-Tto  ; 


Who  rode  triumphant  in  Don  John's 
War-galleys  on  Lepanto's  swell ; 
Or  who,  in  ranks  of  Charles  Martd, 
Biade  haTOO  of  the  infidel. 

With  a  great  host  of  ciesoent  moons  ; 


Or  on  the  New  Wortd's  Tirgin  soil. 
In  all  that  cruel  warfiure  waged. 
Hot  conquest  by  no  mercy  'snaged,-— 
Whose  lust  of  gold  and  glory  raged 

Most  hungering  when  most  gco^  with  spoil ; 


Though  deeds  were  done  their  daring  scope 
Romantic  not  alone  could  gloss. 
Yet,  in  all  &tes,  in  gain  or  loss. 
Their  eyes  were  OTor  on  the  Gross, 

In  singleness  of  heart  and  h<^ 


Castile  and  Leon,  lo  !  they  yield  ; 
Stout  Cortes  flies :  Is  it  indeed 
Saint  Jago  on  his  snow-white  steed. 
On  their  own  glowing  fiuth,  at  need. 

Which  turns  the  fortunes  of  the  field  T 


What  though,  unlearned  as  his  horse. 
The  knight  all  clerklv  skill  despised,— 
How  earth  was  rouna  in  vain  sunnlsed, 
And  at  the  stake  had  exorcised 

The  sorceries  of  Daguerre  and  Morse 


And  Fulton  :  ye  may  learn  from  him, 
O  men  of  a  mechanic  age  ! 
Ye  read  the  sky's  illumined  page. 
And  the  dark  hills  ;  the  ocean  gauge. 

Whereon  your  iron  castles  silim  ; 


Te  make  the  sun  pahit,  Ug^tnmgs  speek. 
Nor  line  nor  language  is  occult ; 
Miles  off  ye  plant  the  catapult. 
And  o*er  the  battered  fi>rt  exult ; 

And  yet,  0  wise  men,  ye  «rrweaj( ! 


Oh  fbr  the  old  implicit  iUth 
In  anything  not  greaUy  flilse ! 
The  analytic  brain,  whkh  halts 
At  acquiescence,  ne'er  exalts 

The  sool  to  noUe  life  or  death. 


BeHCTe :  let  peace  or  war  betide, 
Lilb  Is  one  constant  battle-field  ; 
Put  on  the  Spirit's  sword  and  shield  ; 
The  Tktor-elarkMi  shall  be  pealed 

When  the  saints  oonbat  by  your  ade  t 


In  Ood,  my  bleeding  country,  trust ! 
Iliongh  sad  the  oonsangumeous  flow 
Where  <<  Greek  meets  Qnsk^**  where  evet] 

blow 
Strikes  at  a  brother  in  a  toe, — 

Lrt  ue  join  battle  fbr  the  just ! 


Have  fiuth !  from  every  patriot's  grave. 
If  thence,  in  truth,  no  champions  start. 
The  voices  of  the  past  impart 
Purpose  and  prescience  to  each  heajrt. 

Which  sees  the  end,  is  etrong  to  sa^e ! 


As  plainly  the  great  Oeooese, 
When  Hope  lived  on  through  yean  of  i^^btp* 
The  New  World  saw  by  inward  light. 
As  when,  in  morning  glory  bright. 
It  blossomed  on  Bahama's  seas. 

William  Gibsov, 
Lientenant-Commander  U.  &  H« 
Off  Charleston,  8.  C,  Feb.  14, 1864. 

— United  State*  Service  Mageuniu, 


THE  EMIGRANTS. 

Whir  the  elms  tun  yellow, 

£ke  the  beech  grows  red  ; 
When  the  dahlias  blacken 

In  the  garden  bed  ; 
When  the  skies  are  grayer. 

And  the  rain-clouds  cluster. 
Then  the  gathering  swallows 

On  the  belfi7  muster. 


When  the  dead  leaves,  golden. 

Blow  about  the  lanes. 
Rustle  o'er  the  fldlowB, 

Patter  on  the  panes ; 
When  the  son  grows  colder. 

And  the  rain-clouds  cluster, 
Then  the  oathering  swaUows 

On  the  oelfiry  muster. 

— >ChMi6eft't  JwnaL 
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Prom  The  London  Quarterly  Review.  [Meihoditi.} 

The  Life  and  Times  of  Saint  Bernard,  Abbot 
of  ClairvauXj  a.d.  1091-1153.  B^r  James 
(!!!otter  Morison,  M.  A.,  Lincoln  College, 
Oxford.  London :  Chapman  and  Hall. 
1863. 

[OmdiidedfnmjMgt  211.] 
Glancing  over  the  geries  of  public  affiiin 
which  make  up  the  history  of  these  twenty 
years, — the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century, — 
there  are  four  main  events  that  are  distinctly 
prominent :  The  schism  in  the  Papacy  which 
followed  on  the  death  of  HoDorius,  and  which 
embroiled  the  south  of  Europe  in  war  for 
eif^ht  years ;  the  trial  and  condemnation  of 
Abelard  and  Arnold ;  the  suppression  of  the 
quasi-Protestant  revolts  in  thesouth  of  France ; 
and  the  preaching  of  the  second  Crusade. 

The  first  of  thcfie  events  brings  Bernard 
before  us  as  the  champion  of  the  Papacy. 
Once  more  Rome  had  become  the  arena  of 
those  scandalous  contests  for  the  vicarship  of 
Christ  which  were  the  foulest  disgrace  of 
luediffival  Christendom.  Honorius  IL  died 
in  1130,  and  the  turbulent  scene  which  his 
election  had  witnessed  was  re-enacted  at  his 
death.  Rome  was  filled  by  two  armies  of  fe- 
rocious partisans ;  spiritual  weapons  and  car- 
nal wer^used  in  blasphemons  confusion,  and 
the  city  ran  with  blood.  Peter  Leonis,  the 
wealthy  grandson  of  a  Jewish  usurer,  was 
the  candidate  favored  by  the  strongest  party 
in  the  conclave ;  but  the  committee  appointed 
to  conduct  the  election  were  against  him. 
Thoy  proclaimed  Innocent  IL  ;  Peter,  under 
the  style  of  Anacletus  IT.,  flew  to  arms,  be- 
sieged St.  Peter's,  plundered  the  churches, 
bought  over  the  most  powerful  of  his  enemies, 
and  drove  the  orthodox  pope  out  of  the  city. 
Innocent  dropped  down  the  Tiber,  landed  at 
Pisa,  and  committed  himself  and  his  cause  to 
the  faithful  of  France  and  Northern  Europe. 
The  ancient  and  magnificent  monastery  of 
Cluny  received  him  in  great  state— a  circum- 
fitance  of  good  omen  when  it  is  remembered 
that  Anacletus  had  been  a  monk  of  Guny. 
But  the  French  bishops  were  still  undecided  ; 
and  every  day  the  embarrassment  occasioned 
by  tlie  rivalry  for  the  supreme  vicarship  be- 
came greater.  Order icus  Vitalis  groans  over 
it  as  follows :  '*  In  most  abbeys  two  abbots 
arose :  in  the  bishoprics  two  prelates  con- 
tended for  the  see,  of  which  one  adhered  to 
Anacletus  and  the  other  favored  Innocent. 
In  a  schism  of  this  kind  one  has  reason  to 


fear,  and  yet  a  diflBculty  to  escape,  being 
cursed  ;  for  each  pope  attacks  his  adversary 
with  all  his  might,  and  anathematizes  him 
and  his  partisans  most  fatally.  Thus  each, 
being  prevented  from  accomplishing  his  pur- 
pose, seeks  by  his  imprecations  to  enlist  God 
on  his  side  against  his  rival.''  Under  this 
war  of  anathemas  no  land  could  lonp;  exist ; 
no  time  was  to  be  lost ;  and  King  Louis  sum- 
moned a  counsel  to  meet  at  Etampes  to  dis- 
cuss the  Papal  election.  Bernard  was  in- 
vited to  attend  with  the  bishops,  to  whom 
the  question  was  committed,  lie  set  out  in 
fear  and  trembling,  but  was  cheered  by  vis- 
ions  and  dreams  on  the  road ;  and  to  his 
amazement  found  that  the  council  had  unani- 
mously agreed,  that  a  **  business  which  con- 
cerned God  should  be  intrusted  to  the  man  of 
God,"  and  that  his  own  poor  judgment  was 
to  decide  the  assembly.  This  was  the  proud- 
est moment  of  Bernard's  4ife  :  in  his  hands 
rested  the  determination  of  the  French  Church , 
and  that  would  be  equivalent  to  turning  the 
scale.  He  prayerfully  examined  the  whole 
question  of  the  double  election  ;  and,  finding 
an  almost  equal  informality  in  both,  the  su- 
perior moral  qualities  of  Innocent  decided 
him.  Bernard  pronounced  Innocent  the  le- 
gitimate pope :  his  voice  was  received  as  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  the  council  broke  up  with 
acclamations  and  thanksgivings. 

Having  once  engaged  his  whole  soul  in 
the  matter,  Bernard's  characteristic  energy 
prompted  him  to  take  desperate  measures  to 
insure  the  success  of  his  fratigi.  He  went 
straight  and  alone  to  Normandy,  where  he 
found  Henry  I.,  and  the  flower  of  the  Eng- 
lish clergy  and  chivalry.  His  coming  was 
opportune.  The  monk  soon  convinced  the 
king,  who  vras  all  but  committed  to  the 
cause  of  Anacletus.  *  *  Are  yon  afraid , ' '  said 
Bernard,  <<  of  ineorring  sin  if  yon  acknowl- 
edge Innocent?  Bethink  yon  how  to  answer 
to  God  for  your  other  sins ;  that  one  I  will 
take  and  account  fi)r."  Like  Louis  before 
him,  Uenry  now  did  homage.  There  only 
remained  the  German  Emperor  Lothair ;  and 
Innocent,  with  a  full  accompaniment  of  car- 
dinals, but  in  all  things  guided  by  Bernard, 
went  to  Li6ge  to  meet  him.  The  German 
Emperor  had  aLready  made  up  his  mind  to 
admit  the  claims  of  Innocent,  but  thought  it 
a  good  opportunity  to  renew  the  question  of 
Investitures,  and  extort  the  concession  which 
the  emperors  hid  always  coveted,  as  the 
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price  of  his  allegiance.  The  emperor,  fol- 
lowed by  a  brilliant  retinue  of  bishops  and 
nobleS)  met  Innocent  in  the  high  street  of 
Libge,  alighted  from  his  steed,  made  his  way 
through  the  crowd  to  the  horse  of  the  pope, 
and  then,  taking  its  bridle  in  one  hand,  while 
with  the  other  he  held  alofl  his  staff  as  De- 
fender of  the  Faith,  he  led  Innocent  into  the 
cathedral.  All  was  well  so  far ;  but  when 
the  matter  of  the  Investiture  came  up,  the 
Italians  were  terrified.  The  king  grew  ex* 
cited  ;  the  question  was  one  that  had  never 
failed  to  be  a  firebrand  to  the  relations  be- 
tween the  emperor  and  the  popes ;  and  all 
Innocent's  friends  began  to  dread  an- igno- 
minious issue.  Bernard  once  more  proved 
his  ascendency  :  ho  silenced  •  the  emperor  by 
a  firm  maintenance  of  the  pope's  cause,  and 
Lothair,  like  Louis  and  Henry,  devoted  him- 
self in  the  most  solemn  manner  to  the  cause 
of  Innocent.  The^  new  pope,  having  thus 
secured  the  greater  part  of  the  powers  of  Eu- 
rope, paid  a  series  of  visits  to  the  leading 
convents  and  churcRes.  Clairvaux  was  not 
forgotten.  The  simplicity  of  the  monks  who 
came  out  to  meet  the  pontiff  with  a  simple 
cross,  the  poverty  and  meanness  of  the  mon- 
astery, the  scantiness  of  the  fare,  contrasting 
in  all  respects  with  what  the  Romans  had 
i*een  elsewhere  in  France, — are  said  to  have 
produced  a  profound  sensation. 

Bernard,  however,  could  not  be  left  be- 
hind. He  had  made  himself  too  important 
to  Innocent.  During  the  next  eight  years 
he  may  be  said  to  have  known  no  rest ;  for 
80  long  was  it  before  the  pope  was  safely  in- 
stalled in  Rome.  The  greater  part  of  that 
time  Bernard  was  the  privy-councillor  of  In- 
nocent. He  accompanied  him  to  the  Coun- 
cil of  Rheims  in  1139,  and  took  a  leading 
part  in  the  framing  of  its  canons.  Thence 
they  visited  Cluny,  where  the  pope  granted 
to  Bernard  and  his  Cistercians  immunities 
which  tried  the  venerable  Peter's  meekness 
and  friendship  for  Bernard  to  the  utmost. 
The  monks  of  Cluny  had  received  tithes  from 
the  Cistercians.  The  only  temporal  recom- 
pense Bernard  received  was  this  exemption, 
which,  though  vehemently  protested  against 
by  the  Clunians,  was  at  last  patiently  sub- 
mitted to.  Thence  they  proceeded  into  Italy. 
Bernard  rendered  Innocent  most  active  as- 
sistance by  letters  written  in  great  numbers 
to  all  kinds  of  persons,  from  the  King  of  Eng- 
land downward.    When  Innocent  once  more 


entered  Rome,  and  hurled  from  one  side  of 
the  Tiber  his  interdicts  against  his  rival  on 
the  other,  Bernard'  was  there  rousing  his 
courage.  When  Innocent,  again  driven  from 
Rome,  retired  to  Pisa,  Bernard  wrote  to  that 
city  a  letter  of  congratulation,  in  which  he 
commands  the  Pisans  to  be  sensible  of  their 
high  honor,  and  to  act  worthily  of  it.  The 
Milanese  showed  signs  of  inBabordination, 
and  letter  after  letter  of  warning  reached 
them  from  the  same  source.  <*  The  Church 
of  Rome  is  clement,  but  she  is  powerftil. 
Do  not  abuse  her  clemency,  lest  you  be 
crushed  by  her  power.  The  plenitude  of 
authority  over  all  the  churches  of  the  world, 
by  a  singular  prerogative,  is  given  to  the 
apostolic  see.  He,  therefore,  who  resists  this 
authority,  resists  the  ordinance  of  God.  The 
pope  could,  ii  he  judged  it  fit,  create  new 
bishoprics  where  none  existed  before.  Those 
which  exist  he  can  either  raise  or  d^rade, 
according  to  his  good  pleasure."  It  seemed 
as  if  the  fiery  vehemence  of  Bernard's  letters 
had  the  same  effect  as  the  thrilling  eloquence 
of  his  words  ;  for  every  church  that  received 
his  admonition  yielded.  The  Milanese  were 
rewarded  by  a  visit.  The  whole  population 
went  out  seven  miles  to  welcome  him.  Mi» 
Ian  could  hardly  have  been  more  enthttsiastie, 
had  St.  Ambrose  himself  entered  on  his  ptl- 
frey.  Scarcely  could  Bernard  preserve  luB 
very  garments  from  being  stripped  of  every 
particle  of  hair  by  the  eagerness  of  the 
crowd. 

In  the  fourth  year  of  the  schism  Bernard 
returned  for  a  short  interval  to  Clairvaux. 
The  news  of  his  coming  flew  before  him. 
His  journey  through  the  north  of  Italy,  Swit- 
zerland, and  France  resembled  a  royal  prog- 
ress. The  accounts  of  the  homage  rendered 
to  him  by  all  kinds  of  people,  and  of  the  sub- 
dued humility  that  shone  in  his  demeanor, 
fill  glowing  pages  of  the  annalists.  At  the 
gates  of  Plaoentia  he  was  received  by  the 
bishop  and  clergy,  who  conducted  him  in  sol- 
emn procession  into  the  city.  At  Florence 
he  met  with  a  similar  reception.  The  shep- 
i  herds  of  the  Alps  forsook  their  flocks  to  come 
.  and  ask  his  benediction.  From  Beean^on  he 
j  was  solemnly  escorted  to  Langree,  and  at  a 
short  distance  from  that  city  he  found  his 
brethren  from  Clairvaux,  who  had  hastened 
out  to  meet  him.  ••*  They  fell  on  his  neck  ; 
they  embraced  his  knees ;  they  spoke  to  him 
[  by  turns,  and  full  of  joyous  exultation  they 
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accompanied  him  homo,"  says  the  annalist  of 
Citep.ux.  It  wao  his  joy  to  find  that  the  mon- 
a story  had  prospered,  and  that  there  were  nu 
details  of  scandal /to  abate  his  satisfaction. 
lie  foand,  however,  that  his  deputies  Gerard 
and  Gerald  had  entered  into  a  conspiracy  to 
enlarge  the  monastery.  While  the  abbot  had 
been  neglecting  his  private  duties  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  highest  officer  in  the  church,  Clair- 
vaux  had  been  prospered  with  a  double  bless- 
ing ;  recruits  had  come  in,  after  hearing  Ber- 
nard on  the  Rhine,  by  the  hundred  at  a  time. 
In  vain  did  the  abbot  resist  their  appeals,  and 
talked  to  them  about  counting  the  cost.  Soon 
the  whole  monastery  was  alive  with  work- 
men. The  beautiful  valley  became  more 
beautiful  than  ever  ;  very  soon  the  Clairvaux 
of  old  was  entirely  rebuilt ;  and  the  humble 
buildings  which  had  been  the  prido  of  Ber- 
nard's humility  now  assumed  dimensions  of 
dangerous  amplitude. 

Hardly  had  Bernard  begun  to  repose  after 
these  three  years'  toils  than  he  was  again  sum- 
moned abroad.  The  cause  of  Innocent  was 
now  so  entirely  his  own — as  it  were,  so  de- 
pendent on  his  personal  exertions — that  he 
did  not  hesitate  a  moment.  Aquitaine  was 
the  first  scene  of  his  labors.  William  the 
sovereign  Count  of  Aquitaine  and  Poitiers 
had  taken  advantage  of  the  schism  to  drive 
several  prelates  from  their  sees.  Godfrey ,  the 
legate  of  Innocent,  made  his  appeal  to  the 
Abbot  of  Clairyaaz, — the  universal  referee, — 
and  succeeded  in  inducing  him  to  visit  Wil- 
liam's court.  Bernard's  eloquence  for  once 
seemed  to  fail ;  the  count  had  sworn  and 
would  not  change ;  but  Bernard's  knowledge 
of  human  nature  did  not  fail.  lie  went  to 
church  and  celebrated  high  mass.  After  the 
words  of  consecration,  he  made  his  way 
through  the  crowd  to  the  count,  who,  as  an 
excommunicated  man,  was  standing  outside ; 
uplifting  in  his  hands  the  consecrated  bread, 
he  thus  spoke,  with  stern  countenance  and 
flashing  eyes,  to  the  refractory  prince:  *»  Twice 
already  have  you  despised  the  servants  of  the 
Lord.  Behold  now  the  blessed  Son  of  the  Vir- 
gin. The  Ix)rd  and  Head  of  the  church, 
whom  you  persecute,  appears  to  you.  Be- 
hold your  Judge,  at  whose  voice  every  knee 
is  Iwwcd  in  heaven  and  earth,  the  Judge  to 
whom  yoti  must  one  day  surrender  your  soul. 
Will  you  reject  him  as  you  have  despised  his  i 
RcrvantB?  "  Under  the  terror  of  this  awful 
adjuration,  the  prince's  pride  succumbed ;  he  j 
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Ixjwed  before  the  power  of  a  spell,  which  few, 
even  in  that  turbulent  age,  resisted  ;  and  fell 
down  *'  foaming  on  the  grass."  Recovei'ing 
from  his  swoon,  he  waited  trembling  for  his 
sentence.  The  rejected  bishop  was  restored  ; 
the  humbled  king  gave  him  the  kiss  of  peace, 
and  led  him  back  to  the  church.  lie  liim^elf 
received  Bernard's  exhortations  to  take  he^d 
for  the  future :  in  due  time  he  forsook  the 
world,  and  went  on  pilgrimage.  Bernard, 
satisfied  with  his  success,  returned  to  Clair- 
vaux and  began  to  preach  once  more  on  the 
Song  of  Songs. 

But  while  Bernard  was  in  the  south  of 
France,  matters  were  going  wrong  in  Italy, 
and  Innocent  summoned  him  back  to  his  coun- 
cils. Bernard's  presence  at  once  retrieved 
the  failing  cause :  in  a  few  months  the  schism 
ended.  Taking  no  counsel  of  any,  setting 
aside  the  plans  of  the  pope  and  his  cardinals, 
he  formed  his  own  scheme.  He  quietly  un- 
dermined the  pleas  of  the  supporters  of  An- 
acletus,  and  by  argument  and  persuasion  won 
over  the  better  part  of  them.  Ho  brought 
the  monks  of  Monte  Cassino  to  their  true  al- 
legiance. Roger,  Duke  of  Sicily,  alone  re- 
mained. His  reliance  was  on  his  sword  :  war 
alone  would  give  Anacletus  his  rights,  and 
preserve,  what  Roger  cared  for  much  more, 
bis  own  lands.  Roger  proposed  a  conference 
at  Salerno,  where  Peter  of  Pisa,  a  distin- 
guished rhetorician,  should  vindicate  Ana- 
cletus, and  Bernard,  Innocent;  not  doubting 
that  the  transalpine  monk  would  succumb 
before  so  accomplished  an  antagonist.  But 
Roger  had  yet  to  learn  the  lesson  which  every- 
body else  had  been  taught, — what  manner  of 
man  the  rustic  abbot  of  the  north  was.  Pe- 
ter exhausted  the  resources  of  his  art,  and 
made  a  most  learned  display  of  canon  law. 
But  a  few  transcendental  words  touching  the 
one  ark  of  which  Innocent  was  the  pilot,  and 
out  of  which  all  must  perish,  delivered  with 
that  strange  supernatural  force  that  never  de- 
serted Bernard,  carried  the  whole  audience, 
converted  Peter  himself,  and  utterly  discom- 
fited Roger.  At  this  juncture,  Anaclctus's 
heart  was  broken,  and  he  died.  A  phantom 
anti-pope,  Victor,  was  set  up  for  a  few  months : 
but  he  likewise  confessed  the  universal  spell, 
sought  out  Bernard,  and  placed  in  his  hands 
the  symbols  of  the  pontificate.  The  Abbot  of 
Clain*aux  had  the  sublime  satisfaction  of  lead- 
ing Victor  into  the  presence  of  Innocent,  who 
thus,  after  eight  years  of  bitter  contest,  was 
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the  accepted  pope  of  Christendom.  Having 
finiphod  his  work,  Bernard,  within  five  diijs, 
left  Rome  forever ;  but  not  without  notes  of 
what  he  had  seen  there, — notes  of  which  he 
afterward  made  vigorous  use. 

His  monks  were  longing  to  receive  him  once 
more,  and  the  rather  because  of  the  feebleness 
of  his  health.  In  his  apology  for  absence 
from  his  chapter,  he  had  given  a  most  melan- 
choly account  of  his  state,  written  as  if  in 
prospect  of  death.  But  an  event  occurred  on 
Lis  journey  which  brought  back  the  full  cur- 
rent of  his  life  and  energy.  A  **  man  "  of 
Cluny,  about  whom  there  had  been  circulated 
scandalous  reports,  was  elected  to  the  bishop- 
ric of  Langres.  Against  th  is  election  Bernard 
vehemently  protested.  He  turned  aside  to 
Lyons  where  the  iniquity  had  been  perpe- 
trated ;  wrote  missive  afrer  missive  of  remon- 
strance and  threatening  to  the  cardinals  and 
the  pope ;  exchanged  some  very  severe  letters 
with  his  old  friend,  Peter  the  Venerable  ;  and 
at  last,  merely  through  the  force  of  his  char- 
acter, carried  his  point.  He  rejected  the 
bishopric  for  himself,  as  also  the  archbishop- 
ric of  Rheims,  but  secured  the  appointment 
of  his  own  Godfrey.  It  is  hard  to  justify 
Bernard  in  this  transaction.  The  fury  of 
bis  language,  and  the  urgency  with  which 
he  pressed  his  own  claims  to  reward  for 
bis  services,  would  have  lx?en  excusable  only 
if  a  man  proved  notoriously  wicked  had 
been  instituted  to  the  see.  But  Peter,  his 
fluperior,  was  pledge  for  the  bishop-elect's 
character,  and  Bernard  simply  manifested  an 
obstinate  prejudice.  In  this,  as  in  several 
other  encounters,  Peter  had  much  to  bear : 
but  his  friendship  and  reverence  for  Bernard 
nothing  could  abate,  and  he  forgave  all. 

Bernard  had  not  long  returned,  when  the 
saddest  calamity  he  had  ever  known  befell 
him.  nis  brother  Gerard — the  man  ho  loved 
best  in  all  the  world — sickened  and  died.  A 
year  before ,  in  Italy,  Gerard  had  been  ill ; 
but  Bernard  had  prayed  earnestly  that  God 
would  not  at  that  crisis  take  bis  life.  lie 
was  spared;  but  tho  mandate  came  again 
when,  if  ever,  some  buflfcting  messenger  was 
needed  to  preserve  Bernard's  humility.  He 
was  now  at  the  dazzling  height  of  his  author- 
ity,— a  pope  behind  tho  pope, — and  univer- 
sally hailed  as  tho  father  of  Christendom. 
But  when  his  brother  was  laid  on  the  serge  ] 
cloth,  upon  a  cross  of  ashes,  and  died  sur-  I 
rounded  by  all  the  kneeling  brethren,  Ber- 1 


nard  felt  himself,  as  he  had  never  felt  before, 
alone  in  the  world.  Till  the  moment  of  Ge 
rard's  death,  he  wept  with  the  rest;  but  when 
all  was  over,  an  awful  culm  concealed  the  vio- 
lence of  his  sorrow.  At  the  funeral  he  seamed 
the  least  moved  of  all ;  he  mounted  his  pulpit 
as  usual,  and  began  his  interrupted  sermon 
on  the  Canticles ;  but  he  had  not  gone  far 
with  **  tlie  tents  of  Kedar  "  before  he  burst 
forth  in  a  sublime  impromptu  :  **  What  havo 
I  to  do  with  this  canticle,  who  am  steeped  in 
bitterness  ?  *'  and  then  followed  a  most  b^u- 
tiful  funeral  oration,  in  which  a  living  faith 
mourned  the  dead  in  language  which  boars 
no  trace  of  superstitious  error — the  finest  and 
purest  specimen  of  his  eloquence. 

Soon  after  Gerard  was  taken  from  him, 
Malachy,  primate  of  Ireland,  called  at  Clair- 
vaux  on  his  way  to  Rome.  Malachy  was  & 
man  after  Bernard's  own  heart :  one  who  had 
spent  his  life  in  self-denying  labor  among  the 
wild  Irish,  and  had  earned  for  himself  the 
title  of  the  second  Apostle  of  Ireland.  After 
a  short  visit,  during  which  these  two  congen- 
ial spirits  contracted  a  friendship  that  lasted 
the  remainder  of  their  days,  Malachy  went 
on  to  transact  his  business  with  the  pope. 
Having  accomplished  a  great  work  of  refor- 
mation in  Ireland,  which  in  fact  ho  had  ro- 
woven  into  the  fabric  of  the  Papacy,  he 
begged  as  his  reward  the  pope's  penDission 
to  live  and  die  in  Clairvaux.  This  request 
was  not  granted,  and  Malachy  went  back  to 
yet  severer  labors.  But  nine  years  afterward 
ho  came  again,  and  this  time  to  die.  His 
second  visit  brought  unspeakable  consolation 
to  Bernard  at  a  time  of  great  perplexity  and 
embarrassment.  When  he  died  after  a  fo^ 
days'  illness,  ho  was  buried  in  the  monas- 
tery, which  cr)unted  itself  enriched  by  his  re- 
mains. *'  Thine,  O  Jesus,  is  the  treasure 
which  is  intrusted  to  us.  We  keep  it  to  be 
restored  to  thee  when  thou  shalt  think  meet 
to  ask  it.  We  pray  only  that  ho  may  not  go 
forth  from  hence  without  lus  companions,  bat 
that  ho  who  was  our  guest  may  be  also  oor 
leader  to  reign  with  thee  and  him  forever 
and  ever.  Amen."  Such  are  the  words  in 
which  Bernard  takes  farewell  of  his  friend, 
in  the  genial  and  affectionate,  but  most  sa- 
porstitious,  memorial  of  him  that  hc'soon 
afterward  wrote. 

But  to  return.  The  years  that  followed 
the  extinction  of  the  schism  were  rt»ally  years 
of  Bernard's  government,  and  a  full  notion  of 
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the  endless  variotj  of  his  administration  can 
be  gained  only  by  a  study  of  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal history  of  the  period.  Clairyaux  was  the 
centre  of  all  action :  every  kingdom,  every 
monastery,  and  every  see  in  Christendom 
bad  oerrespondcnoe  with  its  abbot.  Not 
an  election  but  was  referred  to  him.  Not  an 
abase  but  cried  to  him  for  redress.  From  his 
now  celebrated  retreat  his  letters  flew  over  all 
Europe  :  letters  strangely  full  of  the  language 
of  unworldly,  self-oblivious  humility,  but 
strangely  full  also  of  despotic  and  self-assert- 
ing authority.  Some  of  them  seem  literally 
to  burn  with  indignation, — an  indignation 
which  flashed  around  the  pope  with  as  little 
compunction  as  around  the  humblest  Cluniac. 
Some  few  instanees  may  Be  here  referred  to. 
In  the  council  which  was  held  at  Rome, 
aflcr  the  schism  ended,  for  the  restoration  of 
discipline,  all  the  cardinals  and  prelates  who 
sided  with  Anacletus  wete  deprived  of  their 
dignities.  Peter  of  Pisa,  Bernard's  con- 
verted opponent,  vras  punished  like  the  rest, 
although  guaranteed  by  the  promise  of  indem- 
nity. As  might  be  supposed,  Bernard  flew  to 
ths  rescue ;  and  his  interference  was  suocess- 
ful,  although  not  without  difficulty,  as  the 
following  sentences  vnritten  to  the  pope  will 
•bow. : — 

'*  Who  shall  execute  judgment  on  your- 
self? If  there  were  any  judjte  before  whom 
I  could  cite  you,  I  would  not  full  to  show 
voQ  what  treatment  yoa  have  deserved  at  my 
Lands.  I  know  that  there  in  the  tribunal  of 
Jesus  Christ ;  but  Qod  forbid  that  I  should  ac- 
cuse you  before  that  tribunal,  where,  on  the 
contrary,  I  would  it  were  in  my  power  to  de- 
fend you.  It  is  for  this  cause  that  I  apply  to 
him  who  has  received  a  commission  to  render 
justice  to  all  men.  I  appeal  from  yoa  to 
yourself." 

On  another  oootsion,  when  the  Arefablshop 
of  Treves  complained  to  him  thai  the  metro- 
politan dignity  had,  through  Papal  favoritism 
toward  the  young  suffragans,  become  an  empty 
letter,  Bernard  wrote  a  long  letter  to  the  pope, 
in  which  occur  soch  sentences  as  these  :— 

*«  It  is  the  common  opinion  of  all  those 
who  with  faithful  vigilance  veatoh  over  their 
enngregations  in  this  country,  that  all  eccle- 
siastical justice  is  annihilated,  and  thai  the 
episcopal  authority  is  now  held  in  contempt, 
sanoe  no  bishop  has  any  longer  the  power  of  \ 
avenging  offences  committed  a^inst  God,  or 
even  of  puniHhiiijg  abuses  occurring  in  his  own 
diocese :  and  it  is  on  you  and  on  the  court  of 
Boom  thai  the  blame  of  tbii  is  laid;  for 
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men  say  that  what  tftcy  have  religiously  or- 
dered ^ou  have  forbidden,  and  what  they  have 
with  justice  forbidden  you  have  commanded. 
You  receive  with  open  arms  the  disorderly 
and  litigious  of  all  congregations,  even  the 
unruly  and  expelled  membm  of  the  monas- 
tic establishments,  who  on  their  return  from 
your  court  boast  of  having  found  protection 
where  they  should  rather  have  found  pnnish- 
ment." 

These  are  only  specimens  of  many  vexEtioas 
passages  between  Innocent  and  the  man  to 
whom  he  owed  so  much.  While  in  his  ha* 
m illation,  the  new  pope  could  do  nothing 
without  Bernard ;  but,  when  securely  on  his 
seat,  he  listened  to  other  counsellors,  and  at 
his  death,  which  took  place  soon  afterward, 
he  had  ceased  to  correspond  directly  with 
Clairvaux. 

Before  his  departure,  however,  an  event 
took  place  which  must  be  regarded  as  the 
most  important  of  his  short  pontificate,  per^ 
haps  the  most  important  of  the  age, — ^the  en- 
counter between  Bernard  and  Abelard. 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  the  two 
representative  men  of  the  time,  whose  names 
had  been  most  in  men*s  months  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  and  who  had  been  so  long 
working  on  diametrically  opposite  princtples, 
should  never  have  crossed  each  ether's  path 
until  so  late  a  period  of  their  lives.  In  spirit 
they  must  have  been  constantly  present  to 
each  other,  and  always  with  the  mutual  re- 
pulsion which  exists  between  purity  and  im- 
purity, between  the  pride  of  reason  and  the 
simplicity  of  faith.  Bernard  was  already 
Abbot  of  Clairvaux  when  Abelard,  twelve 
years  his  senior,  made  his  name  the  scandal 
of  Christendom.'  His  deliberate  seduction  of 
Heloise,  and  the  fiendish  mutilation  which 
avenged  it,  vrere  events  the  details  of  which 
would  not  fail  to  penetrate  the  most  hidden 
deleters.  The  William  of  Champeanx  whom 
Abelard  had  humiliated,  mocked,  and  driven 
from  Puis,  was  afterward  Bernard's  most  in- 
timate fViend  ;  and  in  their  frequent  visits  to 
each  other,  Abelard's  reckless  life  and  hereti- 
cal teaching  most  often  have  been  the  subject 
of  oonversation.  We  have,  however,  Ber- 
nard's own  testimony  that  he  had  not  read 
Abelard's  writings;  but  he  could  not  have 
been  ignorant  that  at  the  Council  of  Soissons, 
held  in  1121,  his  hook  on  the  Trinity  was 
pnhlidy  burnt,  and  he  himself  compelled, 
amidst  sobs  and  groans,  to  read  aloud  the 
AthanasiMi  Greed. 
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An  incident  had  oocurred  some  yeara  before 
wtiich  was  ominous  of  the  future.  Bernard, 
in  a  transient  visit  to  the  Paraclete  convent, 
where  the  unhappy  Ileloise  and  her  nuns  ob- 
served a  rule  drawn  up  by  Abelard,  noticed  a 
single  change  which  the  latter  had  made  in 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  substitution  of  **  su- 
persubstantial "  for  "  daily  "  bread.  This 
aroused  his  suspicion,  and  he  commented  on 
it  in  a  veay  which,  reported  to  Abelard,  ex- 
cited his  bitter  resentment.  He  wrote  Ber- 
nard a  sarcastic  and  contemptuous  epistle, 
which,  however,  provoked  no  response. 

The  fact  is  that  Bernard  had  no  disposition 
to  assail  this  dialectical  Goliath.  He  was  not 
versed  in  the  technicalities  of  that  kind  of 
logical  fencing  in  which  Abelard  was  unri- 
valled. There  is  no  evidence  that  he  ever 
took  the  slightest  interest  in  the  controversy 
about  Universals,  or  in  those  subtile  disputes 
which  Abelard  had  revived,  and  of  which  the 
next  and  subsequent  ages  made  Realism, 
Nominalism,  and  Ck)nceptualism  the  myste- 
rious symbols.  But  he  who  aspired  person- 
ally to  encounter  the  renowned  dialectician 
ought  to  be  master  of  these  subtilties.  On 
the  other  hand,  every  succeeding  year  made 
it  more  imperative  that  Abelard 'scourseshould 
be  arrested  :  and  every  succeeding  year,  as  it 
lifted  Bernard  nearer  to  the  proud  pinnacle 
of  the  church's  championship,  made  it  more 
obvious  that  he  must  in  some  way  meet  the 
church's  most  dangerous  enemy.  For  he  was 
too  well  acquainted  with  the  tendencies  of  the 
times  not  to  know  that  Abelard  was  only  the 
Lucifer  of  an  always- increasing  host.  In  his 
view  Peter  of  Bruys  was  only  Abelard  in  an- 
other form ;  and  the  Petrobrussian  doctrines 
— rejecting  infant  baptism,  objecting  to  eccle- 
siastical buildings,  insulting  the  material  cross, 
denying  the  real  presence,  ridiculing  prayers 
for  the  dead,  and  laughing  at  music  and  song 
in  the  divine  service  —  were  only  variations 
of  the  same  attack  upon  church  authority. 
Henry,  the  Cluniac  monk,  who,  when  Peter 
veas  burned  alive,  transferred  his  opinions  to 
the  north  of  France,  and  everywhere  alien- 
ated the  people  from  the  priesthood,  was  only 
a  propagator  of  the  same  mischief.  Arnold 
of  Brescia — preaching  in  Lombardy  an  anti- 
hierarchical  gospel,  and  inflaming  the  people 
with  a  republican  hatred  of  the  pope's  tem- 
poral power — was  well  known  to  have  been 
Ahelard's  most  enthusiastic  disciple.  More- 
over, within  the  fold  of  the  church  the  ten- 


dency of  Abelard 's  freeth inking  had  been  ex- 
hibited in  tl)e  hcrcHy  of  several  eminent  names 
— such  as  Gilbert  do  la  Porrce,  who  was  teach- 
ing and  preaching  a  Tritheistio  Trinity.  Ber- 
nard's feelings  in  the  contemplation  of  all  these 
signs  of  evil,  and  his  opinion  of  Abelard  as  the 
arch-heretic,  may  be  seen  in  his  own  words : 

'*  We  have  fallen  upon  evil  times.  Mas- 
ters we  have  with  itching  ears.  The  scholars 
shun  the  truth,  and  turn  them  to  fieibles.  In 
France  wo  have  a  monk  without  rule,  a  prel- 
ate without  care,  an  abbot  without  discipline. 
We  have  Peter  Abelard  disputing  with  Doys, 
and  converting  women.  ...  fie  does  not 
approach  alone,  as  Moses  did,  toward  the 
darkness  in  which  God  vras,  but  advances  at- 
tended by  a  crowd  of  his  disciples.  In  the 
streets  and  thoroughfores,  the  Catholio  &itli 
is  discussed.  Men  dispute  over  the  child- 
bearing  of  the  Virgin,  the  sacrament  of  the 
altar,  the  incomprehensible  mystery  of  the 
Trinity." 

We  may  therefore  suppose  that  when,  at 
the  end  of  the  year  1139,  William  of  Sfc. 
Thierry  wrote  to  Geofiey,  Bishop  of  Chartiet, 
and  Bernard,  pointing  out  to  them  the  erron 
of  Abelard's  teaching,  and  urging  them  to 
meet  this  great  enemy,  Bernard  coold  not 
resist  what  seemed  to  be  a  call  from  Qod. 
During  Lent  he  prayed  over  the  matter.  Af- 
ter Lent  he  studied  it  thoroughly.  And  the 
result  vms  that  he  gave  up  to  it  all  the  en- 
ergy of  his  ardent  nature.  But  it  is  to  hw 
honor  that,  before  he  took  any  steps,  he  sought 
an  interview  with  Abelard,  and  again  and 
again  tried  to  persuade  him  to  relinquish  hie 
rationalist  expositions  of  doctrine.  This  fiiil- 
I  ing,  he  resolved  once  more  to  arouse  all  Ee- 
rope  to  the  rescue.  Having  succeeded  in  pre- 
I  serving  the  unity  of  Christendom,  he  would 
'  now  toil  for  the  defence  of  the  unity  of  the 
Christian  faith.  Pope,  cardinals,  princes, 
bishops,  were  urged  to  unite  against  Abelard 
as  a  combination  of  all  heretics  in  one. 
I  But  Abelard  was  on  the  alert.  He  instino- 
tively  felt  that  Bernard  was  his  destiny,  and 
that  he  would  now  at  length  be  &co  to  foos 
with  the  real  enemy  of  his  life.  Finding  that 
the  Archbishop  of  Sens — no  friend  of  Bernard 
— was  about  to  preside  over  a  synod j  Abelard 
demanded  to  meet  his  public  accuser.  The 
archbishop  gladly  grant^  this  request.  Abo- 
lard,  famous  as  ever  as  a  disputant,  and  much 
wiser  than  when  he  succumbed  at  Soissons, 
published  it  far  and  wide  that  ho  was  goii^ 
to  meet  in  logical  combat  the  great  Abbot 
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of  ClairvBux.  Bernard  was  appalled.  He 
dreaded  a  diulecticnl  encouDter  with  *^  a  man 
of  war  from  his  youth."  But  bis  friends  and 
his  loyalty  saved  him  from  shrinking ;  and 
trusting  to  the  promise,  **  It  shall  be  given 
you  in  that  same  hour  what  ye  shall  speak," 
he  set  out  for  the  council. 

The  day  arrived  when  the  work  not  finished 
at  Soissons  was  to  be  completed  at  Sens.  The 
primai-y  occasion  of  the  meeting  was  the  ex- 
hibition of  sacred  relics,  and  it  was  a  magnifi- 
cent field-day  of  the  Qaliican  Church.  King 
Louis,  Count  Theobald,  with  a  crowd  of  bish- 
ops, abbots,  and  grandees,  contributed  their 
splendor  to  the  superstition.  Abelard  was  ac- 
companied by  a  swarm  of  disciples  ;  Bernard 
came  with  two  or  three  monks,  but  was  strong 
in  the  confidence  of  all  the  faithful  sons  of  the 
church.  Af^r  the  first  day  had  been  devoted 
to  the  popular  pageantry,  the  second  was  de- 
voted to  Abelard.  He  entered  defiantly,  vnilked 
up  the  ranks  —  whispering  to  Gilbert  as  he 
passed,  Tunc  tua  res  agitur  paries  cum  projci- 
mus  ankt-^-^aiA  confronted  his  one  anta^nist, 
Bernard  stood  in  a  pulpit  with  Abelard 's  book 
in  his  hand ;  and  proceeded  calmly  to  read 
out  certain  selected  passages.  Expectation 
was  stimulated  to  the  highest  pitch.  The 
most  exciting  encounter  of  the  ago  was  now 
to  begin.  But  Abelard— either  abashed,  or 
convicted,  or  fearful — brought  the  whole  mat- 
ter to  an  impotent  conclusion,  by  appealing 
to  Rome  and  leaving  the  assembly.  After  his 
departure,  Bernard  compelled  the  council  to 
go  through  the  whole  evidence,  and  send  a 
strong  letter  to  Innocent,  which  plainly  in- 
structed him  in  his  duty. 

Before  the  severe  sentence  of  the  pope  could 
arrive, — that  the  herctic*s  writings  be  burnt, 
and  he  himself  imprisoned, — Abelard  Bad 
fallen  into  the  merciful  hands  of  our  old 
friend  Peter,  Abbot  of  Cluny.  Through  his 
never-weary  good  offices,  Bernard  and  Abe- 
lard were,  or  seemed  to  be,  reconciled ;  and 
Peter  wrote  an  affecting  letter  to  the  pope, 
imploring  him  to  allow  AUiflanl  to  finish  his 
days  in  penitence  and  peace.-  This  permis- 
sion being  granted,  he  spent  three  abject 
years  in  efibrts  to  repent, — in  writing  his 
confessions, — and  in  corresponding  with  He- 
loise.  Under  the  good  abbot*8  care,  be  made 
what  we  are  willing  to  believe  was  an  edify- 
ing end. 

Meanwhile  his  friends  vented  their  satire 
on  the  prooeedings  of  the  assembly  at  Sens. 


Berengarius  in  particular  poured  out  his  bit- 
ter indignation  on  Bernard  ;  and  held  up  to 
ridicule  the  prelates,  who,  amidst  the  fumes 
of  wine,  that  day  sealed  Abelard  *s  condemna- 
tion. But  Bernard's  only  reply  was  the 
most  elaborate  of  his  shorter  works  on  the 
"Errors  of  Abelard."  This  tractate  shows 
what  was  precisely  the  controversy  that  thus 
for  a  season  terminated.  It  was  not  with 
Abelard 's  Nominalism  or  Conceptualism  that  / 
Bernard  quarrelled,  but  with  his  elevation 
of  reason  above  faith,  and  with  the  conse- 
quences of  his  frectbinking  upon  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Trinity,  of  redemption,  iLnd 
divine  grace.  He  shows  that  Abelard 's  en- 
deavors to  bring  home  to  the  comprehension 
of  his  hearers  the  suljlimest  matters  of  faith, 
**  introduced  the  idea  of  a  gradual  succession 
into  the  Trinity ;  that  of  measure  into  the 
Divine  Majesty;  and  that  of  number  into 
eternity.''  He  comments  with  earnest  se- 
verity upon  his  reducing  faith  to  an  astimatio^ 
or  opinion,  appealing  to  the  witness  of  the 
Divine  Spirit,  and  St.  PauPs  definition  of 
faith  as  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen.  He 
detects  and  rebukes  his  errors  concerning 
the  Atonement,  especially  his  assertion  that 
^'  God  would  not  have  been  reconciled  to  us 
by  the  death  of  (lis  Son,  since  that  could 
only  have  incensed  him  more  against  us," — 
insisting  gloriously  upon  the  justice  which 
combined  with  the  mercy  in  man*8  redemp- 
tion. He  denounces  the  vital  error  of  Abe- 
lard in  saying,  *'The  object  of  the  incar- 
nation, of  the  life  and  death  of  Christ,  was 
to  enlighten  men  by  the  light  of  his  wisdom, 
and  to  inflame  them  by  his  love."  He  ex- 
poses his  absolute  Pelagian  ism  in  maintain- 
ing that  **  by  free  will,  without  the  help  of 
divine  grace,  we  can  both  will  and  perform 
what  is  good."  We  cannot  but  sympathize 
with  Bernard's  indignant  outburst,  "  Thou 
canst  not  give  thanks  with  the  redeemed, 
because  thou  thyself  art  not  one  of  the  re- 
deemed ;  for,  if  thou  wert,  thou  wouldst  ac- 
knowledge the  Redeemer,  and  not  reject  the 
redemption.  Incomparable  teacher!  reveal- 
ing the  very  depths  of  the  divinity,  and 
making  them  clear  and  accessible  to  whom 
he  will ;  and  rendering  the  hidden  mystery 
which  hath  been  shut  up  through  all  time  so 
plain  and  open,  through  his  interpretation, 
that  it  may  be  penetrated  even  by  the  nov- 
ice and  the  unclean."  And  when  he  adds, 
"  What  avails  it  that  Christ  should  instruct 
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U8,  unless  he  also  enable  us?  or  would  not 
instruction  be  vain,  unless  the  love  of  sin  be 
first  destroyed  in  us,  that  we  should  no  longer 
eerve  sin?"  And  in  his  grand  ©inclusion 
of  the  whole  matter :  '*  I  behold  three  sev- 
eral objects  in  the  work  of  Redemption  :  the 
example  of  humility — God  emptying  himself; 
the  measure  of  love,  extending  even  to  death, 
and  the  death  on  the  cross ;  the  mystery  of 
Redemption,  whereby  death  itself  is  annihi- 
lated.  It  is  one  thing  to  follow  Christ, — it 
is  another  thing  to  cleave  unto  him  through 
love, — it  is  another  thing  to  feed  upon  his 
flesh  and  blood.  To  follow  him  is  wholesome 
counsel, — to  cling  to  and  embrace  him  is  a 
noble  joy, — to  feed  upon  him  is  a  holy  life : 
for  ho  is  the  bread  of  life  which  cometh  down 
from  heaven,  and  givcth  life  unto  the  world  ; 
and  what  is  cxmnsel  or  joy  without  life?'* 

Scarcely  had  Bernard  thus  publicly  asserted 
the  inviolability  of  the  church's  doctrine,  and 
shielded  it  against  the  intrusion  of  reason, 
than  we  find  him  assuming  another  character, 
— that  of  a  Protestant  resisting  the  encroach- 
ments of  dogmatism.  Tiie  Church  of  Lyons 
had  thought  proper  to  celebrate  a  now  festi- 
val, the  Feast  of  the  Imiuaculatc  Conception 
of  the  Virgin.  Besides  his  general  interest 
in  the  purity  of  the  faith,  he  had  a  special 
interest  in  any  action  at  Lyons,  as  being  the 
metropolis  of  the  diocese  in  which  his  abbey 
lay.  The  letter  is  a  firm  protest  against  the 
addition  of  a  new  and  dangerous  element  to 
the  mysteries  of  the  Christian  faith.  While 
it  professes  great  devotion  to  Mary,  whose 
too  loyal  servant  Bernard  always  was,  it  re- 
fuses to  allow  to  her  anything  beyond  the 
sanctification  of  John  and  Jeremiah  in  the 
womb ;  it  deprecates  invasion  of  the  sole  pre- 
rogative of  Jesus  Chriht,  **  Who  alone  sanc- 
tifying all  others,  was  sanctified  before  he 
was."  It  protests  against  introducing  novel- 
ties, **  novelty  being  the  mother  of  temerity, 
the  sister  of  superstition,  the  daughter  of 
lightness."  Bernard  intimates  that  he  had 
marked  such  an  error  among  certain  individ- 
uals, and  that  he  had  excused  it  as  springing 
from  simplicity  of  heart  and  love  to  the 
Virgin  ;  but  that,  such  a  superstition  being 
adopted  by  such  a  church,  of  which  he  was  a 
son,  he  could  not  keep  silence.  The  letter  is 
noteworthy,  as  showing  the  opinion  held  by 
the  most  eminent  divines  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, and  maintained  also  in  the  tlilrtecntb, 


concerning  the  heretical  dogma  recently  en- 
forced from  Rome. 

Bernard  made  an  earnest  effort  at  this  junc- 
ture to  put  off  the  armor  and  retire.  Bui 
it  was  in  vain.  He  was  too  thoroughly  iden- 
tified with  the  politics  of  the  world.  He 
had  now  renounced,  or  had  lost,  the  special 
sequestration  of  his  cloister  ;  and  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  monk  who  had  lefl  the 
world /and  the  secular  clergy  who  were  there 
to  govern  it,  was,  in  his  case,  all  but  done 
away.  He  must  bear  the  penalty.  It  mm 
his  lot  to  live  in  one  of  the  most  tarbalent 
periods  of  the  French  monarchy  ;  and  tbe  ▼!- 
olencc  of  the  young  king,  Louis  VII.,  gavo 
him  constant  trouble.  In  this  year,  1142, 
in  consequence  of  his  refusal  to  admit  Piem 
de  la  Chiitre  to  the  archbishopric  of  Boorgei, 
Louis  was  excommunicated,  and  the  whole 
kingdom  of  France  laid  nnder  an  interdict. 
Count  Theobald  of  Champagne,  the  friend  of 
Bernard  and  enemy  of  Louis,  gave  the  re- 
jected prelate  refuge  in  his  dominions.  Tfaia 
led  to  war  between  the  king  and  the  count ; 
while  other  events  occurred  from  time  to  time 
to  embroil  matters  more  and  more.  For  sev- 
eral years  Bernard  seems  to  have  labored  to 
the  utmost  to  restore  peace  in  the  kingdom, 
and  to  reconcile  the  charch  and  the  State. 
While  Innocent  lived,  his  endeavors  wero 
unsuccessful.  But  at  length  his  good  offices 
were  effectual  in  the  reconciliation  of  tbe 
king  and  the  count,  and  of  the  church  and  tbe 
State.  After  years  of  blood  and  fire,  his  ef- 
forts were  crowned  with  final  success,  when 
the  pope,  in  the  midst  of  a  large  assembly  of 
his  councillors,  rose  np,  and,  turning  in  the 
direction  of  the  kingdom  of  France,  signed 
the  cross,  and  the  interdict  ceased.  The 
kingdom  of  Franco  hailed  the  Abbot  of  Clair- 
vaux,  and  with  reason,  as  its  greatest  bene- 
factor. 

But  these  political  complications  and  con- 
vulsions touched  Bernard  less  keenly  than 
the  heresies  which  were  abroad.  Abdard 
was  gofie ;  but  his  **  armor-bearer,*'  young 
Arnold  of  Brescia,  did  not  give  up  the  caoee 
when  his  master  failed.  Ikmished  from  Italj 
by  the  pope,  at  the  Latcran  council  in  1139, 
he  went  to  France,  and  thence  to  Zurich, 
where  the  future  pope,  Celestine,  then  legate, 
took  him  into  his  confidence.  There  the  etye 
of  Bernard  tracked  him.  Ilis  letter  to  tbe 
legate  is  full  of  suppressed  fiiiy  : — 
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*»  Arnold  of  Brescia,  whose  worde  are  as 
honej,  but  whose  doctrines  are  poison,  whom 
Brescia  cast  for^,  at  whom  Rome  shuddered, 
whom, France  has  banished,  whom  Germany 
will  soon  hold  in  abomination,  whom  Italy 
will  not  endure,  is  reported  to  be  with  you. 
Either  jou  know  not  the  man,  or  you  hope 
to  convert  him.  May  this  be  so  ;  but  beware 
of  the  fatal  infusion  of  heresy.  He  who  con- 
sorts with  the  suspected  becomes  liable  to 
suspicion  ;  he  who  favors  one  under  the  Pa- 
pal excommunication,  contravenes  the  pope, 
and  even  the  Lord  God  himself.'' 

During  the  brief  pontificate  of  his  former 
patron,  Arnold  ma(^e  no  demonstration  :  but, 
on  Celestine's  death  and  the  accession  of  Lu- 
cius II.,  the  ideal  republic  which  Arnold  had 
preached  became  a  reality.  Lucius  received 
from  the  senate  the  announcement  that  they 
submitted  to  his  spiritual  authority,  and  to 
his  spiritual  authority  alone.  All  the  tem- 
poralities, they  avowed,  belonged  to  the  pa- 
tricians. Arnold's  republic  was  setup;  and 
Bernard's  prognostications  vindicated  their 
sagacity.  Lucius,  sustained  only  by  Bernard, 
held  out :  he  stormed  the  capitol,  and  was 
killed, — the  first  and  last  pope  killed  in  de- 
fence of  the  temporal  power.  The  cardinals 
hastily  elected  Bernard  of  Pisa,  a  former  monk 
of  Clairvaux,  —  probably  because  through 
him  they  might  assure  themselves  of  the  en- 
ergetic help  of  a  greater  Bernard .  The  Abbot 
of  Clairvaux  was  amazed  at  their  folly.  Ei- 
ther he  resented  their  choosing  one  of  bis 
disciples  without  Lis  own  sanction,  or  he 
thought  meanly  of  Bernard's  capacity  for 
such  a  crisis.  His  letter  to  the  conclave  was 
very  characteristic  ;  and  a  few  sentences  from 
it  will  give  the  reader  a  further  insight  into 
the  temper  of  the  times  : — 

**.May  God  forgive  you — but  what  have 
you  done  !  You  have  recalled  to  the  world 
a  man  who  was  already  in  the  grave ;  you 
have  overwhelmed  with  the  cares  and  busi- 
ness of  life  one  who  wished  neither  for  cares 
nor  for  business.  You  have  raised  to  the 
foremost  place  one  who  only  thought  of  being 
the  last ;  and  this  station  is  more  perilous 
than  the  former.  Who  put  it  into  your  heads 
to  seize  upon  a  simple  and  unlettered  monk, 
and  place  him  on  the  throne  of  St.  Peter  ? 
What !  were  there  no  wise  men  among  your- 
selves ?  Was  no  one  but  Eugenius  fit  for  the 
Papacy  ?  It  is  absurd  to  take  a  pannosum  ho- 
muncionemy  and  make  him  the  master  of 
princee  and  bishops,  of  kingdoms  and  empires. 
What,  think  you,  must  needs  be  the  feelines 
of  a  man  who  passes  at  once  from  the  solitude 


of  the  heart,  and  from  the  mysteries  of  in- 
ward prayer,  to  the  tumult  of  the  world? 
Alas !  unless  the  Lord  lend  him  his  support, 
he  must  preforoe  fall." 

To  the  pope  himself  he  wrote  as  follows, 
having  soon  become  reconciled  to  the  elec- 
tion : — 

**  I  dare  no  longer  call  yon  my  son  :  for  the 
son  is  become  the  father,  the  father  the  son. 
Yet  I  envy  you  not ;  for  vou  are  my  work. 

<  A  wise  son  is  the  joy  or  his  father  ! '  As 
Simon  was  turned  into  Cephas,  and  Saul  to 
Paul,  so  I  trust  for  you  also  it  shall  be  a 
blessed  transformation  from  my  son  Bernard 
to  my  father  Eugenius.  And  now  that  this 
change  has  been  made  in  you,  the  Lamb's 
Bride  committed  to  your  care  must  likewise 
be  changed  and  made  better.  If  yoa  be,  in- 
deed, the  Bridegroom's  friend,  appropriate 
not  to  yourself  his  church,  or  only  so  as  to 
be  willing  to  lay  down  your  life  for  it  You 
have  taken  a  high  place,  but  not  a  safe  one. 

<  The  place  whereon  thou  standest  is  holy 
ground ; '  the  place  of  the  first  of  the  apos- 
tles ;  to  one  who  with  a  clear  conscience 
could  say,  *  Silver  and  gold  have  I  none,' 
was  the  church  committed  in  her  infancy, 
that,  taught  by  his  words,  and  edified  bv 
his  example,  she  might  learn  to  despise  all 
earthly  tnings." 

Eugenius  HI.  soon  belied  Bernard's  fears. 
He  acted  vnth  great  vigor ;  plied  both  spir- 
itual and  temporal  arms ;  and  speedily  ob- 
tained possession  of  Rome.  He  for  a  time 
re-established  the  hierarchical  constitution. 
But  the  inextinguishable  hatred  of  the  Ro- 
mans to  his  old  adherents,  the  Tiburtines, 
made  Rome  too  hot  for  him.  Once  more  the 
abbot  writes,  but  this  time  to  the  Romans ; 
and  the  dosing  sentences  we  will  cite  as  fur- 
ther illustrating  Bernard's  relation  to  his 
times : — 

**  Brother  Bernard  to  the  nobles  and  people 
of  Rome,  to  induce  them  to  have  the  evil  and 
choose  the  good, 

**  I,  a  man  without  authority,  address  my- 
self to  you,  the  illustrious  people.  But  || 
reckon  that  the  danger  of  appearing  imper- 
tinent in  the  eyes  of  man  is  less  than  that  of 
being  condemned  before  God.  What  hath 
possessed  you,  O  Romans,  first  of  people, 
thus  to  aggrieve  TOur  own  especial  protector  ? 
Your  fathers  subjected  the  whole  world  to 
their  city,  and  ye  are  fast  making  your  city 
the  laughing-stock  of  the  whole  worhf. 
What  figure,  verily,  doth  she  assume  now,  a 
body  deprived  of  its  head  ?  We  im  plore  you , 
for  Christ 't  sake,  reconcile  yourselves  to  your 
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protectors,  Peter  and  Paul,  whom,  in  the  per- 
son of  their  representative  and  successor  £u- 
^nias,  you  have  driven  from  their  throne. 
Reconcile  yourselves  with  the  rulers  of  this 
world,  lest  the  world  begin  to  use  her  weap- 
ons against  the  thoughtless  ones.  £[now  you 
not  that  you  have  offended  Him  against  whom 
yc  can  do  nothing,  and  under  whose  protec- 
tion ye  need /ear  nothing?  " 

The  year  1146  found  Eugenius  in  France, 
obliged  once  more  to  abandon  Rome  to  Ar- 
nold and  his  republic.  He  revisited  the 
scenes  where  he  had  knovm  a  happiness  to 
which  he  was  now  a  stranger.  Placing  him- 
self under  the  guidance  of  Bernard, — his  son 
and  father  in  one, — the  pope  concerted  with 
him  plans  for  the  recovery  of  Rome,  the  cor- 
rection of  disorders  in  the  Papal  government, 
and,  we  may  charitably  suppose,  the  attain- 
ment of  their  own  perfection  in  the  midst  of 
the  anxieties  of  the  world.  But,  from  all 
other  plans  and  projects  they  were  soon 
called  away  by  the  transcending  excitement 
of  the  Great  Crusade. 

Christian  Europe  was  suddenly  thrown 
into  consternation  and  mourning  by  sad  news 
from  the  East.  Edessa,  the  bulwark  of  the 
Christian  kingdom  founded  by  the  first  Cru- 
saders,—and  itself  the  most  ancient  of  Chris- 
tian cities,  whose  king  was  said  to  have  been 
converted  by  Christ, — had  been  taken  by 
tbe  Saracens  ;  Antiouh  and  Jerusalem  were 
threatened ;  and  it  seemed  as  if  all  the  fruits 
of  the  first  Crusade  were  about  to  be  lost. 
None  felt  the  shock  more  than  Bernard. 
Eugenius  at  iiis  instigation  wrote  to  summon 
western  Christendom  to  arms.  Bernard  sec- 
onded the  Papal  Bull  by  the  most  excited 
appeals.  Remission  of  sins  to  penitent  devo- 
tees, protection  for  all  they  left  behind,  glo- 
rious rewards  either  in  life  or  death,  were 
the  inducements  liberally  held  out.  But  the 
main  impulse  relied  on,  was  the  spirit  of 
burning  thirst  for  revenge  which  animated 
all  clafises  of  Christians.  Bernard  was  com- 
^missioned  by  the  pope  to  preach  up  and 
down  Europe  the  second  Crusade. 

At  the  Council  of  Vezelay,  Easter,  1146, 
in  an  open  field  (the  castle  being  too  small), 
this  successor  of  Peter  the  Hermit  uttered 
the  first  summons.  In  the  midst  of  all  the 
magnificence  of  France,  Bernard  stood  forth 
the  central  and  mo^t  imposing  figure.  Never 
had  he  harangued  more  vehemently :  and 
from  the  vast  assembly  there  soon  arose  a 
cry,  The  Cross!    The  Cross!    When  all  thej 


holy  badges  that  had  been  provided  were  et* 
hausted,  Bernard  rent  his  very  garmeiits  to 
supply  more.  Inflamed  by  this  suooesB,  he 
went  through  Germany  and  Northeastern 
France,  preaching  the  Crusade,  scattering 
crosses,  and,  as  his  biographers  relate,  at- 
testing the  divinity  of  his  mission  by  an  in- 
cessant series  of  miracles.  Peter,  his  great 
predecessor,  had  never  been  more  enthoeiaa- 
tically  received  ;  "  scarcely  oi^  man  waa  left 
to  seven  women."  None  withstood  the  in- 
fluence. Even  Conrad,  whose  secular  soul 
was  too  deeply  engaged  in  the  West  to  care 
much  about  the  East,  was  won  over.  After 
hesitating  long,  a  sermon  on  the  last  day  end- 
ing with  a  solemn  personal  appeal  decided 
him  ;  and  the  king  and  emperor  were  broth- 
ers in  the  sacred  cause. 

Soon  after  Bernard's  departure  from  the 
Rhine,  he  heard  that  a  wretched  monk,  named 
Rodolph,  had  volunteered  to  preach  the  Cru- 
sade after  a  fashion  of  his  own.  His  war-ay 
was  the  extermination  of  the  Jews,  whose 
murder  would  propitiate  the  divine  favor 
toward  the  cause,  and  whose  wealth  woald 
enrich  the  crusading  exchequer.  Multitudes 
of  this  unhappy  people  were  pillaged  and 
killed  throughout  large  districts;  for  the  ' 
sanguipary  cry  of  this  fanatic  was  only  too 
congenial  with  the  general  feeling  of  the  age. 
Even  such  a  man  as  Peter  the  VeneraUe, 
always  so  gentle  to  all  others,  talks  about  the 
damnalos  damnandosque  Judteos  as  worthy,  if 
not  to  be  killed,  yet  to  be  everywhere  plun- 
dered. Bernard  was  roused  to  a  sublime 
wrath : — 

Does  not  the  church  triumph  mora  fully 
over  the  Jews  by  convincing  or  converting 
them  from  day  to  day,  than  if  she,  once  and 
forever,  were  to  slay  them  all  with  the  edge 
of  the  sword  ?  Is  that  prayer  of  the  church 
appointed  in  vain,  which  is  offered  up  for  the 
perfidious  Jews,  from  the  rising  up  of  the  sun 
to  the  going  down  of  the  same,  praying  that 
the  Lord  God  will  take  away  the  veil  from 
their  hearts,  that  they  may  be  lifted  np  from 
their  darkness  into  the  light  of  truth  ?  For, 
if  the  churoh  did  not  hojx;  that  those  that 
doubt  will  one  day  believe,  it  would  be  vain 
and  superfluous  to  pray  for  them :  but,  on 
the  contrary,  she  piously  believes  that  the 
Lord  is  gracious  toward  him  who  returns  good 
for  evil,  and  love  for  hatred.  Is  it  not  writ- 
ten, *See  that  thou  slay  them  not'?  And 
again,  »  When  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles  is 
come  in,  then  shall  Israel  be  saved'?  Thy 
doctrine,  0  Uodolph,  is  not  of  thee,  but  of  thy 
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father  who  seDt  thee.  NeTerthelese,  it  sof- 
ficcA  thee  if  thoa  art  like  thy  master ;  for  he 
was  a  murderer  from  the  begiDning ;  he  is  a 
liar,  and  the  father  of  it." 

These  noble  words  were  soon  followed  by 
equally  noble  acts.  He  came  swiftly  back  tor 
Mayencc,  where  Rodolph  was  glorying  in  the 
spoils  pf  his  preaching.  And  there  is  no 
gmndor  illustration  of  his  power  over  men 
than  the  result.  He  persuaded  the  mon^  to 
go  back  to  his  monastery  and  keep  silence ; 
and,  although  with  much  more  difficulty,  he 
pacified  the  greedy  mob,  and  saved  the  Jews. 
IIo  then  returned  to  France,  leaving  the  Ab- 
bot of  Eberach  to  continue  his  preaching.  At 
Etampes,  King  Louis — longing  to  purge  his 
conscience  of  the  guilt  of  burning  the  church 
at  Vitry  with  1,300  souls  in  it — was  conse- 
crated leader  of  the  ho|t  by  the  pope  and  Ber- 
nard, and  soon  departed  with  a  glorious  army. 
During  the  year  other  immense  hosts,  under 
Conrad  and  other  leaders,  were  equipped; 
and  thus  the  second  great  wave  of  European 
folly  rolled  toward  the  East. 

Their  departure,  after  a  year  of  boundless 
excitement,  lefl  Bernard  at  leisure  to  deal 
with  the  relics  of  the  brood  of  heresy.  Hav- 
•  ing  sent  a  hundred  thousand  men  from  their 
homes  to  fight  for  the  holy  places,  and  hav- 
ing refreshed  himself  by  the  strange  vatici- 
nations of  Abbess  Hildegard,  he  gathered  up 
his  forces  for  a  much  severer  contest.  Her- 
esies in  the  West  were  at  least  as  dangerous 
to  Papal  Christendom  as  infidels  in  the  East. 
Bernard's  remaining  years  were  devoted  to 
the  task— as  hopeless  as  the  Crusades— of 
suppressing  the  rebellion  of  thought  against 
the  doctrines  of  Rome. 

A  council  was  held  at  Rheims  in  May, 
1148,  at  Bcrnard*s  suggestion,  for  the  ex- 
press purpof«c  of  endeavoring  to  arrest  the 
spread  of  heresy.  Though  Abelard  was  dead , 
and  Arnold's  Ibsnrrection  in  Rome  all  but  ex- 
tinguished, the  new  tendency  was  not  checked, 
whether  in  its  speculative  or  in  its  practical 
direction.  Free  thought,  or  the  new  Logic 
in  Theology,  was  represented  by  Gilbert  Por- 
rctanuB,  or  de  hi  Porr^,  Bishop  of  Poitiers. 
He  was  a  Realist ;  but  hb  method  of  express- 
ing himself  laid  him  open  to  the  charge  \>f 
Tritheism.  Two  of  his  archdeacons,  vaguely 
conscious  of  an  error  in  his  creed  which  they 
could  not  unravel,  forwarded  an  impeachment 
to  the  pope,  who,  baffled  in  his  turn  by  the 
extreme  sabttlty  of  Gilbm's  disttDetioos, 
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committed  the  case  to  Bernard.  He  dili- 
gently studied  his  brief;  and  after  two  days' 
contest  in  the  council,  Gilbert  was  convicted 
of  denying  that  the  Supreme  Essence,  in 
which  the  Three  Persons  are  one  God,  was 
itself  God ;  and  as  a  sequence,  that  it  was 
not  the  divine  nature  which  assumed  the  hu- 
man ,  but  simply  the  Person  of  the  Son.  Gil- 
bert recanted  everything  ;  and  so  far  his  an- 
tagonist triumphed.  But  the  triumph  was 
accompanied  with  much  that  to  Bernard's 
mind  was  ominous  of  evil.  There  was  in  the 
council  an  obvious  disinclination  to  proceed 
to  extremities  against  speculative  theology ; 
which,  learning  a  lesson  of  caution,  proceeded 
more  warily  in  the  next  generation,  and  shel- 
tered itself,  like  Peter  Lombard's  LU>er  Sen- 
tentiarum,  under  the  authority  of  the  Fathers. 
To  Bernard  personally,  and  to  the  French 
clergy,  the  council  was  an  unsatisfactory  one  ; 
inasmuch  as  their  confession  of  faith,  drawn 
up  by  Bernard  to  settle  the  dispute,  aroused 
the  deep  jealousy  of  the  Roman  cardinals. 

But  practical  dissent  was  more  difficult  to 
deal  with.  The  century  had  witnessed  a  wide 
diffusion  of  principles,  which,  deriving  their 
goodness  from  the  tradition  of  apostolic  times, 
were  mingled  with  much  of  the  evil  of  their 
own  times,  and  presented  only  a  dim  and  tur- 
bulent anticipition  of  the  great  coming  Re- 
form. Bernard  viewed  all  these  demonstra- 
tions with  abhorrence.  There  was,  indeed, 
a  common  bond  between  him  and  the  worst 
of  these  sects,  had  he  been  able  to  perceive 
it.  But  the  unity  of  the  church — accord- 
ing to  his  Hildebrandine  notion  of  unity — 
overruled  every  other  consideration.  His 
writings  against  the  schismatics  had  been  in- 
defatigable. But  necessity  vras  now  laid  upon 
him  to  root  out,  though  by  gentle  means, 
these  victims  of  the  spirit  of  dissent.  The 
most  dismal  intelligence  had  recently  come 
from  Languedoo ;  and  tiie  pope  sent  a  cardi- 
nal with  Bernard  on  a  preaching  crusade. 
His  report  records : — 

**  The  churches  are  without  congregations, 
the  congregations  are  without  priests ;  the 
priests  are  no  longer  treated  witn  the  rever- 
ence due  to  them  ;  the  churches  are  avoided 
as  if  they  were  synagogues ;  the  sanctuary 
of  the  Lord  is  no  longer  held  sacred ;  the  sac- 
raments are  no  loneer  reverenced  ;  the  festi- 
vals are  no  longer  observed.  Men  die  in  their 
sins,  and  souls  are  hurried  before  the  awful 
judgment-eeat  of  God,  without  having  been 
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reconciled  to  him  by  penance,  or  strengthened 
by  the  supper  of  the  Lord.    The  way  to 
Christ  is  closed  against  the  children  of  Chris- 
tians ;  the  grace  of  baptism  is  denied ;  and 
those  whom  the  Savioar  called  to  himself  with  | 
fatherly  love,  "  Suflfer  the  little  children  to  j 
come  unto  Me,  are  no  longer  permitted  to . 
draw  nigh  unto  him."  t 

When  the  cardinal  legate  entered  the  j 
town  of  Albi,  he  was  met  by  crowds  on  asses  i 
with  kettledrums.  But  Bernard's  presence  | 
was  more  eflfectual,  and  Henry  with  his  ad-  j 
herents  fled.  At  Toulouse— to  give  a  speci-  j 
men  of  the  preacher's  singular  power — a  huge  | 
multitude  of  wild  Henricians  at  his  appeal  i 
testified,  by  lifting  up  their  hands,  that  they  I 
recanted*  and  would  adhere  to  the  church. ! 
The  sect  was  proscribed,  and  Henry  soon  af- 1 
terward  imprisoned  for  life.  Bernard's  amaz-  ] 
ing  influence  thus  had  a  complete  though  j 
transitory  success.  But  he  was  only  prepar- 1 
ing  the  way  for  more  ruthless  agents  of  des-  ! 
potism,  and  for  that  damnable  extermination  ! 
which  the  next  &ge  witnessed  in  those  same 
regions.  | 

Here  a  second  time  we  meet  with  a  repe- 
tition of  those  strange  accounts  of  miraculous 
power  that  occurred  before  during  the  preach- 
ing of  the  Crusade.  All  through  his  life 
Bernard  had  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  a 
worker  of  miracles.  A  few  instances  of  his 
healing  disease  are  reported  at  the  outset  of 
his  career.  The  feet,  however,  had  never 
been  mentioned  by  himself  until  now.  He 
was  thoroughly  convinced  that  God  healed 
many  diseases  in  answer  to  kis  prayer ;  but 
what  was  matter  of  exultation  to  those  about 
him  was  matter  of  pure  amasement  to  him- 
self:— 

<*  Signs  and  wonders  have  been  wrought," 
he  says,  **  by  holy  men  and  by  deceivers.  I 
feel  conscious  neither  of  holiness  nor  of  de- 
ceit. I  know  I  have  not  those  saintly  mer- 
its which  are  illustrated  by  miracles.  I 
trust,  however,  that  I  do  not  belong  to  the 
number  of  those  who  do  wonderful  things  in 
the  name  of  God,  and  yet  are  unknown  to  the 
Lord.  These  miracles,  therefore,  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  me  ;  for  I  know  that  they  are 
owing  rather  to  the  extent  of  mv  fame  than 
to  the  excellency  of  my  life.  They  are  not 
meant  to  honor  me,  but  to  admonish  others." 

Had  these  accounts  rested  merely  on  the 
evidence  of  the  "  ten  witnesses,"  it  would 
have  been  much  easier  to  deal  with  them. 
But  Bernard's  owb  express  testimony  that 


obstinate  diseases  were  cured  by  biB  iastn- 
mentality  may  make  scepticism  pauM.  Msdi, 
indeed,  may  be  said  to  diminirii  the  weight 
of  his  testimony.  The  miracles  thenuirtfci 
were  mostly  of  such  a  character  aa  might  be 
accounted  for  on  the  principle  Gi  etrong  ex- 
citement. Then  they  were  matter  of  aman- 
ment  to  him  who  performed  tbem, — whxm 
feith,  therefore,  hardly  reached  the  point  to 
which  such  works  are  promised.  And  far- 
ther, they  were  said  to  haveiwen  performed 
on  two  occasions  when  we  cannot  believe 
that  Bernard  was  specially  commiarioned  by 
God  :  viz.,  when  he  was  proclaiming  a  Cm- 
sade  that  wrought  nothing  but  desolation  in 
Europe,  and  when  he  was  preaching  against 
schismatics  who,  with  all  their  errors,  were 
generally  better  than  the  church  vrhiob  per- 
secuted them.  These  are  our  objectioni. 
But  with  Mr.  Morison^s  wholesale  horror  at 
the  divine  miraculous  intervention  we  have 
no  sympathy.  To  us  it  is  no/  a  thmff  ta- 
credible  that  God  should  make  man's  fiUih  the 
instrument  of  overruling  the  laws  of  nature. 

The  next  year  was  always  referred  to  by 
Bernard  himself  as  **  the  season  of  miifiir- 
tunes."    Rumors  which  speedily  deepened 
into  certainty  spread  that  the  Second  Cnmdd  ^ 
was  a  great  feilure.    King  Louis,  with  a  frw 
dispirited  followers,  came  home  by  steilth,— 
i  an  emblem  of  the  forbm  cause  of  the  seeond 
'  Crusade.    It  soon  became  known  that  thirty 
thousand  lives  had  been  lost,  and  that  with- 
out the  consolation  of  a  single  glorious  aetioii. 
All  Europe,  in  its  passionate  revulsion,  looked 
for  a  scapegoat ;  and  the  name  of  Bernard 
was  pronounced  with  sullen  anger.    Before 
venerated  almost  to  idolatry,  he  now  became 
:  the  object  of  all  but  execration.    But  neither 
his  courage  nor  his  piety  failed  him.     To  the 
taunts  of  his  having  preached  the  Crusade  as 
God's  will,— of  having  prophesied  its  suooesi, 
—of  having  wrought  miracles  in  confirmatioD 
of  it, — his  only  reply  was  a  letter  to  the  pope, 
in  which  he  threw  the  whole  blame  on  the 
wickedness  of  the  Crusaders,  sought  preoe- 
dents  from  Scripture,  and  meekly  fell  back 
upon  the  purity  of  his  own  character. 

A  calamity  of  another  kind  contributed  to 
darken  these  last  days.  His  secretary  Nico- 
las, whom  he  had  entirely  trusted,  was  con* 
victed  of  having  used  his  seal  and  name  to 
authenticate  fabrications  for  the  most  dishon- 
orable purposes,  and  with  the  effect  of  excit- 
ing numberless  remonstrances  against  Clair- 
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▼auz.^  This  bad  man  fled  to  England,  and 
maligned  his  master  in  every  pofisible  way. 
But  it  was  not  his  defamed  character  that 
Bernard  grieved  over ;  it  was  the  unknown 
and  irremediable  injuries  that  had  been  done 
which  wrung  his  heart,  and  caused  him  to 
feel  this  more  private  and  personal  calamity  as 
deeply  as  he  had  felt  the  calapnity  of  Europe. 

It  was  under  the  chastening  influence  of 
these  sorrows,  and  with  a  frame  hardly  strong 
enough  to  detain  his  spirit  from  the  other 
world,  that  Bernard  meditated  and  wrote  his 
last  and  greatest  work, — **  De  Considera- 
tione."  It  is  addressed  to  Eugonius,  and 
gives  him  most  earnest  advice  to  cultivate  re- 
ligious thoughtfulness  in  relation  to  himself 
as  pope,  to  the  people  under  him,  the  court 
around  him,  and  heaven  above  him.  But 
the  treatise  derives  its  chief  significance  from 
its  having  been  the  final  expression  of  Ber- 
nard's views  of  the  life,  both  secular  and  re- 
ligious, which  he  was  leaving.  It  is,  so  to 
speak,  his  last  testimony:  full  of  darkness 
as  a  picture  and  prophecy  of  the  popedom, 
full  of  brightness  as  a  description  of  the  pro- 
cesses and  oontummaiion  of  personal  reli- 
gious endeavcHT. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  legacy  of 
Bernard's  most  mature  views  the  conflict  be- 
tween bis  devotion  to  the  theory,  and  his  sor- 
row over  the  practiot,  of  the  Pftpacy.  He 
bad  set  ap  and  carried  with  him  through  life 
an  ideal,  never  realised  and  never  to  be  real- 
ised, of  a  suprene  overseer  of  the  religious 
world,  who  should  represent  to  the  nations 
tlie  impartial  judgment  of  the  Head  of  the 
Church,  and  give  to  his  invisible  presence  a 
visible  and  fixed  and  sacred  centre.  To  the 
assertion  of  this  ideal  he  bad  devoted  the  best 
of  his  powers,  and  the  fairest  of  his  writings 
and  years.  But  the  earlier  part  of  the  book 
on  *'  ConsideratiOD  *'  seems  like  a  despairing 
confession  of  fiiilure,  disguised  under  the  kin- 
guage  of  exhortation  and  hope.  While  we 
read  his  hunentations  over  the  infinite  variety 
of  temporal  bosiness  that  made  the  pope  a 
slave,  over  the  Miholy  oombination  of'tbe  seo- 
nlarities  of  the  Romish  court  with  the  spirit- 
ualism of  the  Bomiflh  Churchy  and  over  the 
**  gdd,  silver,  and  dominion,''  which  had  be- 
oome  the  appendages  of  the  Papacy,  wo  can- 
not but  think  that  Bernard  must  have  left  the 
scene  with  a  feeling  of  disappointment  and 
despair  whioh  nothing  but  his  reverence  for- 
bade him  more  plainly  to  express.    And  when 


he  winds  up  with  the  characteristics  of  a  true 
pope,  —  **  he  is  the  pattern  of  piety,  the 
teacher  of  the  people,  the  defender  of  the 
faith,  the  refuge  of  the  oppressed,  the  hope 
of  the  unhappy,  the  dread  of  tyrants,  the  fa- 
ther of  kings,  the  supporter  of  the  laws,  the 
administrator  of  the  ecclesiastical  canons," — 
we  cannot  but  ask  whether  he  did  not  feel 
that  post  history  had  never  realized  this  ideal, 
and  whether  ho  did  not  forecast  that  future 
history  would  never  realize  it. 

With  the  second  part  of  his  treatise  Ber- 
nard returns  to  a  more  congenial  topic, — to 
the  delineation  of  a  picture  which  is  not  unat- 
tainable, and  of  an  ideal,  man's  aspiration 
after  which  shall  not  be  baffled  and  disap- 
pointed. He  leads  the  soul  "  out  of  the  for- 
eign world  to  her  proper  home."  Here  we 
have  the^nal  expression  of  Bernard's  mysti- 
cism,— so  far  as  he  was  a  mystic, — the  key 
to  his  Platonic  views  of  the  Christian  life, 
as  given  in  the  relations  between  intuition, 
faith,  and  opinion.  Intuition  is  the  supreme 
knowledge  of  God,  and  is  superior  to  faith 
only  in  that  the  latter  is  encumbered  by  a  veil 
from  which  the  former  is  released.  Opinion, 
guided  by  the  probable,  is  ever  liable  to  err. 
The  higlicst  knowledge  is  revealed  by  the 
Spirit,  the  prerogative  of  holiness,  and  ob- 
tained only  by  prayer.  The  creature  is  a 
ladder  leading  up  to  the  knowledge  of  God  ; 
but  the  perfect  man  dispenses  with  the  lad- 
der, and  is  elevated  with  St.  Paul  to  the  im- 
mediate vision  of  heavenly  things.'  This  is 
the  sum  and  substance  of  Bernard's  mysti- 
cism, of  which  the  critical  Calvin  could  say, 
**  Bemardus  abbas  in  Ubris  de  ConsiderationB 
ita  loquitur^  ut  Veritas  ipsa  loqui  videatur.^* 
It  is  a  mysticism  which,  save  in  its  last  un- 
due emancipation  from  sensible  things,  is  tho 
practical  and  scriptural  mysticism  of  aU  true 
religion.  It  knows  nothing  of  the  insobriety 
of  the  later  mystics.  It  never  disdains  the 
common  Christian  virtues.  It  never  disavows 
the  external  obligations  of  duty.  It  never 
looks  towards  the  abyss  of  Pantheism ;  it 
never  surrenders  the  personality  of  the  soul. 
It  has  no  wonderful  visions,  no  idiotic  rap- 
tures. Disinterested  love  to  God  is  declared 
by  Bernard  to  be  unattainable,  at  least  in 
this  life.  The  mystical  death,  self-annihila- 
tion, and  holy  indiffbrence  of  Quietism  were 
perfectly  strange  to  his  mysticism ;  and  the 
**  Divine  Dark  "  it  never  approached. 

Bernard's  penultimate  year  was  spent  in 
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great  bodily  prostration,  almost  without  food 
and  sleep.  Bu  t  his  u nconquerable  mind  never 
yielded.  While  he  lay  on  his  bed  of  sickness 
at  Clairvaux,  the  Archbishop  of  Treves  came 
with  intelligence  of  a  frightful  contest  raging 
between  the  burghers  of  Metz  and  the  sur- 
rounding barons.  It  was  the  last  of  many 
such  appeals  for  help,  and  Bernard  roused 
himself  to  go  to  the  Moselle.  At  first  it 
seemed  that  his  old  influence  was  gone ;  the 
nobles  would  not  hear  him  out.  Battle  was 
prepared  on  both  sides.  During  the  night 
Bernard  told  bis  friends  that  in  his  dream  he 
had  been  singing  the  Gloria  in  excelsis,  and 
that  he  was  sure  that  peace  and  good-will  on 
earth  would  follow  in  the  morning.  And  so 
it  was.  While  he  was  singing  in  his  dreams^ 
the  hard  barons  were  thinking  on  his  words. 
After  midnight  they  sent  their  penitent  terms 
of  submission ;  within  a  few  days,  Bernard 
saw  the  contending  parties  exchange  the  kiss 
of  peace,  and  returned  from  this  his  last  er- 
rand of  mercy, — an  errand  worthy  to  have 
been  the  last. 

The  turbulent  world  saw  him  no  more. 
The  following  sentences  from  the  last  two 
letters  he  dictated  will  show  better  than  any 
words  of  ours  with  what  views  he  now  con- 
fronted death.  To  his  Uncle  Andrew  he 
wrote  a  pathetic  letter,  blending  the  great 
grief  of  his  life  with  its  great  consolation. 

^  <*  I  have  not  long  to  live  on  earth,  and  the 
time  of  mv  departure  is  at  hand.  I  would 
that  I  might  be  refreshed  by  a  little  more  of 
your  sweet  presence  before  I  go  hence.  I 
notice  your  fear  for  the  holy  land  which  the 
Lord  honored  with  his  presence,  for  the  city 
which  he  dedicated  with  his  blood.  Woe, 
woe,  to  our  princes  !  They'  have  done  no 
good  in  the  Lord^s  land !  But  we  trust  that 
Uod  will  not  reject  his  people,  nor  forsake 
his  inheritance.  You  do  wefi  in  comparing 
yourself  with  an  ant.  For,  what  else  are 
we  children  of  the  earth  but  ants,  exhaust- 
ing ourselves  upon  vain  and  useless  objects? 
Let  us  therefore  rise  above  the  sun,  and  let 
our  conversation  be  in  the  heavens,  our 
minds  proceeding  where  our  bodies  vrill 
shortly  go." 

And  to  a  brother  abbot  ho  writes : — 

"  Pray  to  the  Saviour,  who  willoth  not  the 
death  of  a  sinner,  that  ho  delay  not  my  de- 
parture, and  yet  that  he  will  be  pleased  to 
guard  it :  support  huu  who  hath  no  merits 
of  his  own,  by  your  prayers  that  the  adver- 
sary of  our  salvation  may  not  find  any  place 
open  for  his  attack." 


These  words  show  that  Bernard  was  ^7^ 
not  as  a  Romanist  simply,  but  as  a  Chrii- 
tian. 

The  last  three  years  had  taken  from  him 
one  by  one  his  few  remaining  friends.    Suger 
died  meditating  a  renewal  of  the  Crusade ; 
Count  Theobald  died,  after  a  life  of  answerv- 
ing  friendship;  and  his  faithful  £ag«iiiis 
died,  with  the  book  on  <^  Consideration  "  in 
1  his  last  thoughts.    Bernard's  death,  like  his 
I  life,  was  full  of  iiknripture  :  when  tho  end  eri- 
'  dently  drew  near,  he  shut  himself  np  to  its 
I  sole  and  supreme  consolations.    The  Bishop 
;  of  Langres  came  to  him  on  some  ecclesiasti- 
cal business ;  but  the  dying  veteran  told  him 
that  the  time  had  at  length  come  when  the 
world  must  vanish  :  **  Marvel  not  that  I  do 
not  attend  :  I  am  no  longer  of  this  world." 
His  last  saying  to  the  monks  whom  he  had 
taught  so  long  was  St.  Paul's  exhortation, 
*<  This  is  the  will  of  God,  even  your  sanctifi- 
cation."    His  love  to  these  poor  orphans 
struggled  for  a  moment  with  another  stronger 
attraction  :  '<  I  am  in  a  strait  betwixt  two," 
they  heard  him  murmur.    Then,  flens  ipte 
cum  flerUibus,  and  '*  lifting  his  dovelike  syca 
to  heaven,"  he  began,  The  mil  of  Gotf— and 
death  finished  the  sentence. 

Bernard  vras  canonized  shortly  after  his 
decease ;  he  has  always  been  held  ia  high 
honor  by  the  Roman  Chnrch .  And  undoab^ 
edly  he  vras  essentiaUy  a  Romanist.  In  a 
more  or  less  modified  form,  we  may  trace  in 
his  vnitings  most  of  the  distinctive  dootrinss 
of  Rome.  He  vras  a  champion — almost  to 
bigotry— of  the  Roman  obedience ;  and,  save 
that  he  abhorred  persecution,  he  was  ao  on- 
relenting  adversary  to  everything  saToring  of 
dissent,  to  all  forms  and  tendencies  of  relig- 
ious thought  and  life  which  in  his  days  he* 
tokened  the  coming  Protestantism.  He  was 
a  monk  in  every  fibre :  had  not  the  ezigeneiss 
of  the  times  summoned  him  fiom  his  grsat 
business  during  the  latter  half  of  his  life,  he 
would  doubtless  have  been  the  great  moiiaa* 
tic  reformer  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Bnt,  oo 
the  other  hand,  there  was  much  in  his  Bo- 
manism  that  Rome  has  been  obliged  to  tgnoro 
or  forgive,  and  over  which  we  may  t«{|ciio8. 
Bernard  taught  a  religion  deeply  spiritaal, 
and  strongly  denounced  all  mere  ceremonial- 
ism and  shivery  to  the  external ;  not  perceiv- 
ing, by  a  strange  inconsistency,  how  neceesn- 
rUy  the  Roman  ritual  tends  that  way.  All 
his  writings  are  one  incessant  and  bumiiig 
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pTOtCBt  against  the  manifold  abuses  which 
perraded  all  departments  of  the  Papal  ad- 
ministration, and  the  monastic  life  of  the 
twelfth  oentury.  He  resisted  the  enforce- 
ment of  new  or  <*  developed  "  dogmas;  and 
many  articles  of  the  Tridentine  Faith  could 
not  have  been  received  by  him,  at  least 
at  the  stage  of  blind  submission  which  he 
had  reached.  And  in  our  estimate  of  his 
claim  to  the  respect  and  gratitude  of  univer- 
sal Christendom,  we  should  not  forget  that 
he  resisted  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  and 
suppressed  during  his  own  day,  the  incursion 
of  a  rationalist  spirit  that  made  Christian 
doctrine  the  sport  of  capricious  speculation, 
and  which,  if  unrestrained,  would  have. re- 
vived Sabellianisra,  and  anticipated  Socinian- 
iem  by  several  centuries. 

But  Bernard *B  highest  claim  to  our  respect 
— and  that  which  invests  his  name  to  most 
religious  minds  with  a  peculiar  grace — is 
his  unfeigned  devotion  to  the  dying  merits 
and  living  example  of  the  Redeemer.  Setting 
out  in  life  with  a  superstitions  passion  for 
the  externals  of  the  Saviour's  death,  hegrad- 
nally  reached  the  simplicity  of  a  purged  and 
perfect  faith,  whiob  wrought  by  love,  and 
made  him  pure  in  heart.  How  this  could 
oo-ezist  with  so  many  errors  which  we  are 
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accustomed  to  regard  as  hopelessly  obscuring 
the  fundamentals  of  re]i;^ion,..is  a  mystery 
which  sends  us  to  the  recesses  of  man's  in- 
firmity, and  the  depths  of  God's  sovereign 
mercy,  for  its  solution.  Without  caring  to 
explain  this  mystery,  we  take  our  leave  of 
the  character  we  have  sketched  in  the  words 
of  Martin  Luther,  who  studied  the  same  pic- 
ture intently  and  lovingly  from  a  point  of 
view  three  centuries  nearer:  "Thus  died 
Bernard,  a  man  so  godly,  so  holy,  and  so 
chaste,  that  he  is  to  be  commended  and  pre- 
ferred before  all  the  Fathers.  He  being  griev- 
ously sick,  and  having  no  hope  of  life,  put 
not  hia  trust  in  his  single  life,  wherein  he 
had  yet  lived  most  chastely  ;  not  in  his  good 
works  and  deeds  of  charity,  whereof  he  had 
done  many  ;  but,  removing  them  far  out  of 
his  si^ht,  and  receivine  the  benefit  of  Christ 
by  fiiith,  he-  said, '  I  have  lived  wickedly : 
bat  thou.  Lord  Jesus,  dost  possess  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  by  double  right :  first,  be- 
cause thou  art  the  Son  of  God ;  secondly, 
because  thou  hast  purchased  it  by  thy  death 
and  passion.  The  first  thou  keenest  tbr  thy- 
self as  thy  birthright ;  the  secona  thou  givest 
to  me,  not  by  th&  right  of  my  works,  but  by 
the  right  of  grace.'  He  set  not  against  this 
vnrath*of  God  his  own  monkery,  nor  his  an- 
gelical life ;  «but  he  took  of  that  one  thing 
which  is  necessary,  and  so  was  saved,*' 


Quurim  ahd  m  SuBsnnrm. — We  pab- 
Ushed  recently  a  soooinct  recital  of  cases  by 
a  practitioner  largdy  experienced  in  the  treat- 
ment of  persons  afieoted  with  agues  and  inter- 
mittent Ibver,  and  dealing  with  a  population  who 
suffer  from  the  vicinity  of  the  ^sex  marshes. 
He  testified  to  the  value  of  oinobonine  as  an  an- 
tiperiodio,  substituting  the  use  of  quinine.  The 
culture  of  quinine  is  by  no  means  yet  fiilly  es- 
tablished on  so  Urge  a  basis  as  to  proniise  a  oon- 
tiooed  supply  in  the  quantities  in  which  it  is  now 
demanded  for  use  all  over  the  world.  For  quin- 
ine is  now  the  king  of  medicines;  and  while 
every  one  regards  it  as  the  most  reliable  and  in- 
valuable of  remedies,  there  are  many  who  think 
that  with  quinine  and  opium  they  can  treat  all 
diseases.  The  demand  is  enormous,  and  the 
more  espeoially  if  we  recall  the  rapidity  with 
whk)h  this  younger  son  of  medicine  has  come 
into  its  rights.  Into  this  country  bark  found  its 
way  for  the  first  time  late  in  the  seventeenth  oen- 
tury ;  and  ia  France  it  won  its  entrance  into  the 
rharmaooposia  by  oaring  Louis  XIV.,  being  used 
then  toe  him  as  a  secret  remedy,  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing conditions :  48,000  livres,  2,000  livres  as 
a  pennon,  and  the  title  of  Chevalier.  The  eom- 
moaloatioii  between  Freoeh  and  EngUah  p^vsi- 
eiani  was  not  tbea  eomplete  or  faitimater  and  so 
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this  magnificent  price  was  obtained  for  Fallot's 
remedy,  which  was  only  a  vinous  tinstare  of 
quinine  commonly  employed  in  England.  Louis 
XrV.  ordered  its  admission  into  the  pharmaco- 
poeia. The^  sources  of  quinine  are,  however, 
gradually  fiuling  under  the  pressure  of  the  enor- 
mous demand  ;  and  although  the  experiments  of 
the  British  Government  in  forming  plantations 
of  cinchona  trees  in  India  have  met  with  success 
in  an  important  degree,  yet  the  best  kinds  of 
quinine-bearing  trees  are  said  not  to  have  suc- 
ceeded so  well  as  the  others.  If  cinohonine  really 
possess  the  antiperiodic  properties  which  have 
been  ascribed  to  it,  and  which  Dr.  Taylor  recent- 
ly verified  in  a  report  on  the  cinchonine  of 
Messrs.  Howard  &  Sons,  recently  forwarded  to 
OS,  this  is  in  all  respects  a  most  interesting  oir- 
oumstaoce,  of  which  physicians  and  practition- 
ers should  <take  note.  It  is  very  cheap  and 
abundant,  and  the  future  promises  an  abundant 
supply.  It  may  be  prepared  in  a  variety  of 
agreeable  forms  ;  and  the  verification  of  its  al- 
1^^  antiperiodic  properties  is  a  simple  questum, 
which  mav  easily  be  solved  by  a  certain  number 
of  practitioners.  If  some  will  undertake  to  give 
It  a  foir  trial ;  while  the  nature  of  the  sdation 
which  thoss  trials  nay  aflbrd  is  really  a  i 
of  the  vsry  Ughsst  importaiMS^— X«aci<. 
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**  I  was  certainly  very  happy  in  Paris ;  and 
Madame  de  Renneville  and  the  baron  were 
▼ery  kind  to  me,"  said  Margaret,  while  a 
tear  trembled  iu  her  fine  eyes,  gathered  there 
not  by  the  words  which  had  been  spoken,  nor 
by  any  ideas  called  to  her  mind  by  them,  so 
much  as  by  the  deep  tragic  tones  and  pro- 
foundly dispirited  manner  of  her  aunt.  It 
was  a  tribute  to  Lady  Sempronia's  sorrows 
and  to  her  eloquence,  to  which  that  lady 
was  keenly  sensible  ;  and  she  already  began 
to  feel  that  her  newly-discovered  niece  was 
a  highly  cultivated  and  charming  girl,  on 
whom  she  might  count  for  sympathy  with 
her  in  her  many  sorrows. 

Lady  Sempronia  was  very  fond  of  talking 
of  these :  indeed,  sh^  rarely  spoke  much  on 
any  other  subject.  But  it  was  remarkable 
that  she  never  spoke  of  the  one  great  sorrow, 
which  really  was  such  as  to  justify  her  in 
considering  lier  entire  life  to  have  been  over- 
shadowed by  it.  She  never  alluded  to  her 
lost  son.  That  grief  was  top  real,  too  sacred 
for  idle  talk.  But  of  her  poverty,  her  bodily 
ailments,  the  misbehavior  of  the  canon  in 
various  ways,  his  al)sence  of  mln^  his  ex- 
travagance, his  antiquarian  tastes,  of  the 
troubles  arising  from  the  turpitude  of  all 
sorts  of  servants,  she  would  discourse  at 
any  length. 

*<  And  now,  my  dear,"  she  said,  after  some 
further  indulgence  in  her  usual  slipshod 
talk  on  the  miseries  of  the  world  in  gen- 
eral, and  of  her  own  lot  in  it  in  particular, 
**  now  I  suppose  you  are  anxious  to  make 
acquaintance  with  your  uncle,  the  canon. 
The  meeting  with  a  hitherto  unknown  rela- 
tive may,  in  some  exceptional  cases,  be  the 
finding  of  a  congenial  and  sympathetic 
heart.  But  it  is  far  more  likely  to  prove  a 
severe  trial."  Margaret  could  not  help  be- 
ing struck,  as  her  aunt  spoke,  with  the  just- 
ness of  her  observation :  but  she  was  not 
prepared  for  the  candor  of  what  was  about 
U>  follow. 

*'  It  would  not  be  right,"  continued  the 
lady  Sempronia,  *'  if  I  were  to  omit  to  warn 
rou  that  the  meeting  with  your  unde  is 
ikely  to  prove  a  severe  triaL" 

**  Dear  aunt,"  expostulated  Kate, ''  I  am 
jire  Margaret  will  love  Unde  Theophilus  as 
Auch  as  we  all  do,  when  she  gets  to  kdow 
Wm." 

•*  My  dear !  "  said  Lady  Sempionia,  turn- 
ing on  her  with  some  little  shaqmees,  "  it  is 
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my  practice  always,  both  for  mjadf  mod  ftr 
those  who  are  dear  to  me,  to  prepare  agaiul 
disappointments.  It  is  long  sinoe  I  Imm 
been  disappointed  in  anything,  and  a  oertun 
amount  of  peace  of  mind  may  be  thus  ai> 
tained.  With  regard  to  your  ancle,  my  door 
Margaret,  we  who  do  Imow.him,  as  rom 
sister  says,  are  perfectly  well  aware  of  the 
many  great  and  good  qualities  whieh  he  poe- 
sesses ;  but  it  is  nevertheless  trae,  that  jwn 
first  introduction  to  him  may  proTe  a  triaL 
Dr.  Lindisfam  is  a  very  learned  maOy-'-amaa 
of  immense  erudition !  NeverthelesSy  when. 
he  comes  in  to  dinner  with  his  sarplioe  on, 
under  the  impression  that  he  is  entering  the 
choir  for  morning  service,  it  is  a  trial ;  I  eoD- 
fess  that  to  me  it  is  a  trial.  Your  unde  hat 
acquired  the  high  esteem  of  the  whole  eoim- 
ty,  and  has  received  the  public  thanks  of  the 
Chapter  for  his  contributions  in  time,  in 
knowledge,  and  in  money,  to  the  repair  of 
the  ceiling  of  the  cathedral  transept.  Bui 
when. I  reflect  that  a  small  portion  of  the 
money  so  spent  would  have  supplied— ainoi^ 
many  other  matters — the  new  carpet,  which 
you  see,  my  dear,  is  so  sadly  needed  for  the 
drawing-room,  it  is,  I  do  not  deny  it,  a  levera 
trial.  When  I  speak  to  the  doctor  uponaif 
subject  of  domestic  interest,  and  be  ansiiwi 
ine  as  if  I  were  talking  of  things  or  peofll 
of  five  hundred  years  or  more  ago,  I  do  ovi 
that  it  is  a  very  painful  trial.  In  short,  a^ 
dear,  it  were  weak  to  conceal  from  yoa  that 
in  all  connected  with  Dr.  Lindis&m  [a  retj 
deep  and  prolonged  sigh  inserted  here]  there 
are  many  and  very  grievous  trials.  And  this 
being  the  case,  it  was,  I  think,  my  dutjta 
warn  you  that  you  would  find  it  /o  fe  tiie 
case.  The  duty  of  doing  so  has  been  a  trial 
to  me  ;  but  I  would  not  shrink  from  it." 

''  It  has  been  very  kind  of  you,  aunt ;  and 
I  assure  you  that  I  am  not  insensible  to  it," 
murmured  Margaret. 

'*  I  suppose  Uncle  Theophilus  has  his  triak 
too,  for  that  matter,"  said  Kate. 

**  I  have  no  reason  to  think  Dr.  Lindisfiurn 
exempted  from  the  common  lot  of  human- 
ity," returned  Lady  Sempronia,  with  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  acidity  in  her  manner,  yet  in 
a  tone  of  extreme  meekness,  such  as  might 
be  supposed  the  result  of  long-suffering. 
"Shall  we  go  to  the  study?"  she  added : 
"  Dr.  Lindisfam  does  not  like  to  be  called 
into  the  drawing-room." 

So  the  three  ladies  proceeded  together  to 
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iDg  in  the  largo  PByohe  was  as  attractive  a 
one  as  could  well  be  imagined. 

Just  as  they  were  thas  engaged,  having 
let  the  day  ran  away  till  it  was  near  dinnei^ 
time,  there  came  a  tremendoHS  thump  at  the 
door,  which  made  Margaret  jump  as  if  she 
bad  been  struck,  while  it  produced  from  Kate, 
to  her  Bister's  no  little  dismay,  a  laughing, 
*'  Come  in,  Noll !  Gome  in,  and  see  what 
we  are  about!  " 

And  in  the  neit  instant,  the  squire,  who 
had  just  returned  from  his  shooting,  was 
standing  in  the  midst  of  all  the  varied  dis- 
play of  finery  which  occupied  every  chair  and 
other  piece  of  furniture  in  the  room. 

''  Why,  girls,  you  are  holding  a  regular 
Tag-&ir!  What,  Margy— ret !  is  that  you? 
I  am  glad  to  see  that  riding  toggery  makes 
part  of  your  wardrobe.  That  is  better  luck 
than  I  looked  for.  And  upon  my  word,  you 
look  very  well  in  it — very  well !  '* 

''It  is  my  riding-habit,  Noll ;  Margaret 
vras  only  trying  it  on.  Does  it  not  become 
her  ?   She  must  get  one  without  loss  of  time. ' ' 

'*  Unluckily,  I  have  never  learned  to  ride, 
papa,"  said  Margaret. 

*'  Oh,  we  shall  soon  teach  you  here,  my 
love.  We'll  make  a  horsewoman  of  you, 
never  fear!  I  came  up  to  tell  you  what  I 
have  been  doing,  girls.  I  asked  Lady  Fam- 
leigh,  you  know,  to  bring  her  fricDd,  Gaptain 
£llingham,  to  dinner  on  Friday.  Weil,  I 
thought  it  would  be  neighborly  to  introduce 
him  to  some  of  the  people  at  the  same  time. 
So  I  have  asked  the  Falconers,  fiither  and  son. 
I  fell  in  with  the  old  gentleman  down  at  the 
Ivy  Bridge,  looking  to  see  if  he  could  find  any 
traces  of  the  graves  of  some  soldiers  of  the 
garrison  oi  Overton  GasUe,  that  he  says 
were  buried  there  at  the  time  of  the  civil 
wars.  And  I  told  Mat  to  ask  my  brother 
and  sister-in-law.  She  wont  cooie,  of  course. 
Mat  is  not  returned  yet ;  but  ire  shall  know 
at  dinner  whether  the  doctor  can  come. 
And  as  I  was  coming  home  by  Upper  Westoo 
Coppice  I  met  Mr.  Merriton,  the  new  man  at 
the  Friary,  and  asked  him  and  bis  sister." 

^'  Why,  we  shall  have  quite  a  large  party, 
Noll,'*  said  Kate.  •'  Miss  Immy  will  say 
that  she  has  not  notice  enough  to  make  due 
preparations." 

<*  Stair  and  nonsense!  What  preparations 
are  needed,  beyond  having  plenty  of  dinner? 
I  thought  it  a  good  opportunity  to  bring  the 
people  together  and  amke  acquaintance  with 
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these  new  folks.  They  are  friends  of  the 
Falconers;  and  he  seems  a  very  gentleman- 
like sort  of  fellow."  / 

The  new  people  thus  spoken  of  were  the 
ovmers,  having  quite  recently  become  such — 
or  ratkier,  Mr.  Merriton  was  the  owner — of 
the  small  but  exceedingly  pretty  and  eervice- 
able  estate  and  mansion  called  the  Friary,  at 
Weston  Friary.  Arthur  Merriton  and  his 
sister  Emily  had  been  the  wards  of  the  head 
of  the  firm  who  were  Messrs.  Falconer  and 
Fishboume's  London  correspondents ;  and 
were  the  children  of  an  English  merchant, 
settled  for  many  years  in  Sioily,  by  an  Italian 
vrife*  They  had  been  left  orphans  at  an  early 
age;  and  had  been,  together  with  the  very 
considerable  fortune  left  by  their  father,  un- 
der the  care  of  the  London  banker  since  that 
time.'  It  vras  only  a  year  since  Mr.  Merriton 
had  come  of  age.  His  sister  vras  two  years 
older,  and  they  had  recently  come  to  live  at 
the  Friary,  the  purchase  of  which  had  been 
arranged  and  concluded  on  Mr.  Merriton 's 
behalf,  by  Mr.  Falconer  of  Silverton. 

*^  How  many  does  that  make  altogether?" 
asked  Kate,  intent  on  getting  the  subject  into 
fit  shape  for  presentation  to  the  mind  of  Miss 
Immy. 

'*  I  have  not  counted  noses,"  answered  ber 
father ;  *<  but  it  can't  be  such  a  large  party 
after  all." 

<*  Let  us  see.  We  are  five  at  home,  two 
gentlemen  and  three  ladies ;  and  Uncle  The- 
ophilus  will  make  us  up  half  a  dosen,  three 
and  three.  Lady  Famleigh  and  Captain  £1- 
lingham  will  make  eight ;  and  Mr.  Merriton 
and  his  sister  ten;  and  the  gentlemen  and 
ladies  are  still  equal.  But  then  come  the 
two  Mr.  Falconers,  and  make  us  seven  gen- 
tlemen to  five  ladies." 

<'  And  that  will  do  very  well.  We  shall 
be  four  old  fellows  to  three  youngsters :  I 
and  my  brother,  and  Mat  and  old  Falconer ;. 
and  young  Falconer,  Merriton,  who  seems 
little  more  thah  a  lad,  and  Gaptain  EUing- 


'^  Lady  Famleigh  did  not  seem  to  speak 
of  him  as  nearly  so  young  a  man,"  replied 
Kate;  "he  will  be  half-way  between  you 
seniors  and  the  young  men.  She  spoke  of 
him  more  as  a  friend  of  her  own  standing." 

"  Well,  her  own  standing  is  nothing  so 
very  venerable.  But  she  mentioned  the  age 
of  this  Gaptain  Ellingham.  He  is  thirty ; 
and  Freddy  Faleooer  is,  I  know,  seven-end- 
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twenty.    So  there  is  no  such  great  differ- 
ence." 

•'  No,*'  said  Kate ;  *•  that  is  very  little  dif- 
forencc.  Only  one  has  always  been  used  to 
look  on  Freddy  Falconer  in  the  light  of  a 
young  man,  and  a  captain  in  His  Majesty's 
Navy  seems  such  a  grave  and  staid  sort  of 
personage." 

"  Well,  we  shall  see.  But  I  protest  against 
the  mere  count  of  years  being  considered  to 
decide  the  question  whether  a  man  is  old  or 
not ;  for  if  that  be  the  case,  you  will  be  mak- 
ing mo  out  to  be  old  myself,  next !  Weil,  I 
suppose  it  is  pretty  nearly  time  to  go  and 
dress  for  dinner." 

Margaret,  who  had  been  apparently  occu- 
pied during  all  this  conversation  between  her 
father  and  Kate,  with  trying  the  effect  of 
divers  positions  and  modes  of  standing,  as  she 
continued  to  admire  the  becomingness  of  the 
riding-habit  in  the  Psyche,  had,  nevertheless, 
lost  no  word  of  what  had  passed.  And  when 
the  squire  left  the  room,  she  was  engaged  in 
meditating  how  far  the  words  her  sister  had 
used  in  speaking  of  Mr.  Frederick  Falconer 
might  be  considered  as  corroboratory  of  the 
half-jesting  accusation  Lady  Farnlcigh  had 
brought  against  Kate,  of  being  included  in 
the  number  of  those  who  were  inclined  to 
consider  that  young  gentleman  as  a  very  de- 
sirable **  parti.** 

'*  Here,  then,"  she  said,  when  her  father 
was  gone,  **  is  another  accession  to  your  col- 
lection of  Silverton  beaux,  according  to  what 
papa  says.  Have  you  ever  seen  this  Mr. 
Merriton,  Kate?" 

'<  No,  never ;  neither  him,  nor  his  sister. 
But  I  had  heard. of  them  before.  I  fietncy 
they  are  nice  people.  They  are  quite  new- 
comers to  Sillshiro,  and  know  nobody  here 
but  the  Falconers."  \ 

<*  Do  they  live  in  Silverton  ?  "  asked  Mar- 
garet. 

«  No,  they  have  bought  an  estate  at  Wes- 
ton Friary, — such  a  charming  village  down 
in  the  valley  at  the  end  of  the  water^meads, 
not  more  than  a  couple  of  miles  above  the 
town.  One  of  our  first  excursions  must  be 
to  Weston." 

•»  What,  to  call  on  these  people?  " 

*<  No,  1  meant  to  see  the  village,  it  is  snch 
a  pretty  place.  But  now  it  will  be  neces- 
sary, of  course,  to  call  on  the  new-oomers  ; 
and  we  can  do  that  too.  The  Friary  is  a 
Bweetly  pretty  house  and  grounds." 
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**  Is  that  the  name  of  their  place  ?  " 

'*  Yes.  I  believe  it  was  a  monastery  onoe 
upon  a  time.  If  you  want  to  win  the  heart 
of  Uncle  Theophilus  or  of  old  Mr.  Falooner, 
on  the  spot,  you  have  only  to  ask  them  to 
tell  you  all  about  it.  Only  they  are  quite 
sure  to  tell  you  different  stories ;  and  yea 
will  mortally  offend  either  of  them  if  you 
give  credence  to  the  story  of  the  other." 

"  One  must  speak  to  them  separately 
then,"  said  Margaret,  apparently  with  aU 
seriousness.  *'But  you  said,"  she  contin- 
ued, "  that  it  was  an  estate  that  Mr.  Meorri* 
tonhad  bought?" 

<'  Yes,  the  estate  is  called  the  Friary  Es- 
tate from  the  name  of  the  house.  It  is  a 
small  estate  ;  but  full  of  such  pretty  bits  of 
country.  It  is  quite  celebrated  for  its  beauty 
in  the  county." 

'*  Then  I  suppose  Mr.  Merriton  must  be 
rich  ;  or  at  least  a  man  of  independent  prop- 
erty?" 

*^1  suppose  so,"  answered  Kate ;  <'  bat  I 
have  not  heard  any  one  say  anything  on  the 
subject" 

And  then  Margaret  divested  herself  of  the 
riding-habit,  after  a  last  long  and  wiatfal 
look  in  the  glass,  and  inwardly-registered 
vow  that  she  would  allow  no  disagreeablcfl  to 
interfere  with  her  learning  to  ride  as  qnioklj 
as  possible,  and  the  girls  proceeded  to  dreii 
for  dinner.  And  that  ceremony  passed  some- 
what more  pleasantly  than  it  had  done  yes- 
terday. Margaret  delighted  Mr.  Mat  by  tmkr 
ing  him  if  he  thought  he  could,  and  kindly 
would,  undertake  the  office  pf  riding-master 
on  her  behalf ;  and  much  talk  passed  between 
them  on  the  subject.  Then  there  was  talk 
about  the  dinner-party  on  the  day  after  the 
morrow.  The  doctor,  Mr.  Mat  brought  word, 
would  come.  But  Lady  Sempronia  excused 
herfeclf,  as  usual,  on  the  plea  of  indiflbrent 
health.  And  then  the  excursion  into  Silver- 
ton  for  the  morrow  was  talked  about  and 
arranged.  The  squire,  who  rarely  was  sesn 
in  Silverton  High  Street,  except  at  times  of 
Quarter-Sessions,  or  other  suchlike  oooa- 
sions,  excused  himself:  and  Mr.  Mat  de- 
clared, also,  that  if  his  services  wore  not 
wanted,  he  had  much  to  do  at  home ;  and 
none  of  his  hearers  were  so  unkind  as  to  ask 
him  what  it  was.  Miss  Immy,  on  the  other 
band,  declared  that  it  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  she  should  go  to  Silverton,  even  if 
she  were  to  go  alone,  with  a  view  to  i 
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connooted  with  the  next  dny'e  dinner.  It 
wiinld  ho  fthflolutely  necessary,  she  said,  to 
send  a  message  down  to  Sillinouth,  if  they 
wanted  a  decent  hit  of  fish  ;  and  even  so  the 
people  made  a  favor  of  it  For  of  late  years 
all  the  hest  fish  was  sent  off  to  London,  in  a 
way  that  used  not  to  he  the  case  when  Miss 
Immy  was  young,  and  which  she  seemed  to 
think  involved  much  tyranny  and  overhear- 
ing injustice  on  the  part  of  the  Londoners 
against  the  '«  Zillshire  folk." 

**  Como,  Miss  Immy,"  said  the  squire, 
apologetically ;  •*  the  Londoners  never  refuse 
to  let  me  have  the  pick  of  their  market  for 
my  cellar." 

*'But  fish  is  not  wine;  and  wine  is  not 
fish,"  said  Miss  Immy,  distinguishing  and 
separately  emphasizing  the  two  propositions 
by  a  distinct  system,  as  it  were,  of  little  pal- 
sled  shakes  of  the  head  applied  to  each  of 
them.  <<And  I  should  think,  Mr.  Lindis- 
farn,  that  you  v^ero  the  only  person  who  had 
ever  supposed  them  to  be  so,"  added  the  old 
lady,  with  much  triumph. 

So  it  vras  arranged  that  the  carriage 
should  be  ordered,  and  that  the  two  youing 
ladies  should  accompany  MiBB  Immy,  and 
should  l)c  deposited  at  tho  doctor's  house  in 
the  Close,  so  that  thenew-comer  might  make 
acquaintance  with  her  relatives,  and  also^ 
witli  Silverton,  to  any  such  extent  as  oppor- 
tunity might  bo  found  for  doing,  while  Miss 
Immy  was  driving  about,  the  town  intent  on 
ber  houBehold  cares. 

CHAPTCS  Tm. 
1IAlQAXEr*B  DEBUT  IN  TBV  OLOmB. 

Tnoitis  TiDBS,  the  coachman  at  the  Chase, 
held  as  a  fondamentnl  axiom,  that  any  man 
aa  wanted  to  drive  from  the  Chase  to  Silver- 
ton  turnpike  in  less  than  an  hour  and  twenty- 
five  minutes,  had  not  no  business  to  sit  be- 
hind a  gentleman *8  horses.  If  called  on  to 
pursue  the  subject,  he  was  wont  to  do  so 
after  the  same  fashion  of  dialectic  that  Miss 
Immy  had  used  with  regard  to  the  fish  and 
the  wine.  "A  gen'elman's  carrtnge,"  be 
would  justly  observe,  *»  is  not  His  Majesty *s 
Blail ;  and  His  Majesty's  Mail  is  not  a  gen 'el- 
man's  carriage — leastways,  notagen'elman's 
private  carriage,"  he  would  add,  to  avoid  the 
possibility  uf  leading  to  any  unfavorable  con- 
elusion  as  to  the  gentility  of  the  first  gentle- ; 
man  in  Europe.  «*  Wljereby  it's  not  the 
faidb  of  five  minutes  yoa  has  to  look  to,  bat  | 
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the  condition  of  your  cattle,"  said  Thomas 
Tibbs.  The  hill  up  from  the  Ivy  Bridge  over 
the  Lindisfam  Brook  to  the  turnpike  that 
stood  just  where  the  city  vwill  had  once  crossed 
the  present  road,  was  a  very  steep  pitch  ; 
and  upon  the  whole,  the  hour  and  tvrenty- 
five  minutes  claimed  for  the  work  by  Thomas 
Tibbs  was  not  an  unreasonable  demand.  His 
further  unalteirable  allowance  of  five  minutes 
from  the  turnpike  to  the  d«or  of  Dr.  Lindis- 
fam's  house  in  the  Close  may  seem  to  have 
been  more  open  to  exoeption"^.  But  Thomas 
Tibbs,  who  would  have  looked  down  with  in- 
tense  contempt  from  the  altitude  of  a  supe- 
rior civilization  on  the  Celtic  endeavor  to 
hide  indlScient  ^verty  under  false  brag  by 
"  keeping  a  trot  for  the  avenue,"  maintained 
that  **  any  man  who  knew  what  horses  was, 
knew  the  vally  of  bringing  'em  in  cool ;  " 
and  nothing  could  tempt  him  to  exceed  the 
very  gentlest  amble  between  the  Silverton 
turnpike  and  the  canon's  door. 

From  which  circumstance  it  follows  that, 
although  the  Lindisfam  ladies  had  bustled 
over  their  breakfast  in  a  manner  that  sug- 
gested the  idea  of  a  departure  for  the  Antip- 
odes, and  Miss  Immy  had  descended  to  the 
breakfast-room  with  her  round  brown  beaver 
hat  and  green  veil  on,  and  an  immense  para- 
sol, and  three  or  four  packages  in  her  hands, 
and  had  entered  the  room  giving  a  string  of 
directions  to  Benson,  the  housekeeper,  as  she 
walked, — ^notwithstanding  all  these  efforts, 
the  cathedral  service  vras  over  at  Silverton, 
and  Dr.  Lindisfam  had  returned  to  his  study 
— it  not  being  a  Litany  day — before  the  car- 
riage from  the  Chase  reached  the  Close. 

Miss  Immy  refused  to  alight  at  tho  ca- 
non's door,  alleging  that  the  number  of  com- 
missions she  had  to  execute  would  leave  her 
not  a  minute  to  spare  between  that  time  and 
three  o'clock ;  at  which  hour  it  was  arranged 
that  they  were  to  leave  Silverton,  in  order  to 
be  in  time  for  the  squire's  dinner  hour  at  the 
Chase, — five  o'clock  extended  by  special  grace 
on  occasion  of  family  progresses  to  Silverton  ' 
to  half-past  ^^^  in  consequence  of  its  being 
every  inch  collar  work,  as  Thomas  Tibbs  de- 
clared, from  the  Ivy  Bridge  to  the  door  of  the 
Chase.  The  hour  which  Tibbs  claimed  as 
absolutely  necessary  for  his  horses  to  bait, 
Miss  Immy  purposed  spending,  as  was  her 
usual  practice  on  similar  occasions,  with  Miss 
Lasseron,  the  sister  of  a  late  canon  of  Sil- 
verton. 
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It  was  perfectly  trae  that  Miss  Lasseron 
was  the  yery  old  (lieDd,  and  almost  the  con- 
temporal,  of  Miss  Immy ; — true  also  that 
Miss  Immy  very  much  preferred  the  nice  lit- 
tle dish  of  minced  veal  and  tall  ale-glass  full 
of  Miss  Lasseron's  home-brewed  amber  ale, 
with  which  her  friend  never  failed  to  regale 
her  when  she  needed  a  luncheon  in  Silverton, 
to  the  bit  of  stale  eake  and  glass  of  sherry 
that  the  Lady  Sempronia  was  wont  to  pro- 
duce on  similar  occasions.  Nevertheless,  I 
suspect  that  Miss  Immy's  avoidance  of  the 
house  in  the  Close,  whenever  she  could  de- 
cently do  so,  was  in  great  part  due  to  the 
small  sympathy  that  existed  between  h^r  and 
the  Lady  Sempronia.  The  Kttter  dared  not 
say  in  Sillshire  that  Miss  Imogene  Lindisfarn 
was  an  uneducated  and  vulgar  old  woman. 
But  few  who  knew  her  could  have  had  any 
doubt  that  such  was  pretty  accurately  a  cor- 
rect statement  of  her  real  opinion.  Miss  Im- 
ogene, on  her  side,  certainly  thought,  and 
did  dare  to  say  to  anybody  who  cared  to 
know  her  mind  on  the  subject,  that  Lady 
Sempronia  was  a  feckless  and  washed-out  fine 
lady,  and  very  stingy  to  boot.  And  the  Sil- 
verton  and  Sillshire  world  were  much  in- 
clined to  accept  and  endorse  Miss  Immy's 
opinion.  Yet,  as  regarded  the  latter  part  of 
the  accusation,  it  was  hardly  a  fair  one.  The 
Sillshire  world  did  not  know  as  well  as  the 
Lady  Sempronia  that  all  her  stinginess  did 
not  avail  to  bring  Canon  Lindisfarn ^s  account 
with  Messrs.  Falconer  and  Fishbourne  to  a 
satisfactory  balance  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
And  those  who  had  a  general  knowledge  of 
that  fact  did  not  call  it  to  mind  on  occasions 
when,  in  justice  to  the  lady,  they  ought  to 
have  done  so.  It  certainly  was  not  Lady 
Sempronia *s  stinginess  which  induced  her  to 
drive  out,  on  the  rare  occasions  on  which  she 
went  out  at  all,  in  a  shabby  old  one-horse  ve- 
hicle, which  really  made  a  fly  from  the  Lindis- 
farn Arms  look  smart  by  comparison.  And 
when  Miss  Piper,  the  milliner,  who  had  her 
show-room  over  the  shop  of  her  brother,  the 
perfumer,  in  the  High  Street,  told  ill-natured 
stories  among  her  customers  of  the  impossible 
feats  she  vras  required  by  Lady  Sempronia  to 
perform,  in  the  way  of  producing  accurate 
imitations  of  the  new  French  fashions  from 
materials  that  had  already  undergone  more 
than  one  metamorphosis,  it  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  the  poor  lady  would  have  pre- 
ferred ordering  a  new  silk,  had  the  choice  of 
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,  doing  so  been  open  to  her.  It  was  all  mtj 
well,  as  Lady  Sempronia  had  been  beard  to 
say,  for  those  to  talk  wheee  hoabanda  oaied 
for  their  families  more  than  fbr  atonee  and 
old  bones,  and  all  sorts  of  mblHab ;  and  who 
were  content  with  reading  what  other  people 
had  printed  instead  of  printing  their  own ! 
And  no  doubt  there  was  an  amoont  of  tmth 
in  these  lamentations  which  ought  to  have 
obtained  for  them  a  greater  degree  of  sympa- 
thy than  was  generally  shown  to  Lady  Seat- 
pronia.  But  she  was  not  a  popular  person 
at  Silverton.  And  ail  these  things  were 
*  <  trials '  *  to  her  ladyship.  Life  indeed  eoemed 
to  shape  itself  to  her  feeling  and  mode  of 
thought  as  one  great  and  perpetoal  **  trial ;  '* 
and  upon  the  whole  she  seemed  generally  to 
be  getting  the  worst  of  it. 

Kate  and  Margaret  were  shown  into  a  long, 
low  di*a wing-room,  looking  from  its  three 
windows  into  the  extremely  pretty  garden 
behind  the  house..  There  was  an  old-fash- 
ioned drab-coloreiT*''  Brussels  carpet  on  (be 
floor,  an  old-fashioned  drab-colored  paper  on 
the  walls,  and  old-fashioned  drab  morseo 
curtains  bound  with  black  velvet  hong  oo 
each  side  of  three  windows.  NeTertb^ss, 
it  was,  in  right  of  the  outlook  into  the  gul- 
den and  up  the  exquisitely-kept  turf  oithe 
Ateep  bank  that  ran  up  to  a  oonsideitble 
height  against  the  fragment  of  gray  old  dij 
wall,  and  was  topped  by  a  terrace- walk  run- 
ning under  the  roscTclothed  southern  face  of 
it, — in  right,  I  say,  of  these  advantages, 
Lady  Sempronia's  drawing-room  was  a  pretty 
and  pleasant  room  ;  though  Kate  used  to  say 
that  it  always  used  to  make  her  feel  afraid 
of  speaking  above  her  breath,  when  she  came 
into  it.  The  world,  she  said,  seemed  always 
asleep  there. 

There  was  nobody  in  the  room  when  the 
two  girls  entered  it,  and  the  servant  went  to 
call  his  mistress. 

**  Oh,  que  cest  trisU!  "  exclaimed  Maigpr 
ret,  as  she  looked  aHound.  "  I  should  die  if 
I  were  made  to  inhabit  such  a  room.  Csff 
d'une  tristeste  ecrtuante  !  " 

<*  And  I  am  afraid  poor  Aunt  Sempronia 
does  not  live  a  very  gay  life  in  it.  Yet  I  do 
not  dislike  the  room.  Look  at  the  garden ! 
Can  anything  bo  conceived  more  peacefully 
lovely  !  "  said  Kate. 

'*  Cest  h  mourir  d'ennm!  '*  said  Margaret. 
The  two  girls  were  standing  looking  out  of 
the  window  with  their  backs  to  the  door,  as 
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Biargaret  spoke,  and  had  not  beard  the 
noiseless  step  of  Lady  Sempronia  as  she 
crossed  the  room  towanl  them.  It  was  ovi- 
dent  that  she  mast  have  heard  Margaret  *s 
criticism  on  her  dwelling;  and  the  utterer 
of  it  felt  no  little  embarrassment  at  the  con- 
sciousness that  such  must  have  been  the  case.  | 
But,  as  it  seemed,  she  could  not  have  pre- , 
sented  herself  to  her  aunt  in  a  manner  mdre 
eongenial  to  that  lady's  feelings. 

Margaret  blushed  deeply,  as  she  performed 
to  Lady  Sempronia  one  of  her  usual  elaborate 
courtesies,  while  Kate  spoke  a  few  words 
of  introduction.  But  her  aunt,  taking  her 
kindly  by  the  hand,  said,-— 

*■  Come  and  sit  by  me  on  this  sofa,  my  love. 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  find  at  least  one  member  of  , 
the  family,  who  can  sympathise  with  some, 
at  all  events,  of  the  trials  i  am  called  on  to 
struggle  against,  it  is  as  you  say,  Marga* , 
ret ;  c^tst  h  nwurir  iPennui !  But,  unfortu- 
nately, ennui  kills  slowly.  It  has  done  its 
work  on  me  in  the  course  of  years,  my  dear,  ' 


And  yet  Kate  bids  me  be  cheerful,— cheerful 
in  such  an  atmosphere  as  this !  " 

Lady  iSempronia  certainly  did  look  like 
one  on  whom  ^itnta,  or  some  snoh  form  of 
mental  atrophy,  had,  as  she  said,  done  its 
work.  Miss  Immy  called  it  looking  **  washed 
out ;  "  and  perhaps  that  phrase  may  give  as 
good  an  idea  of  Lady  SCTipronia*s  appear- 
ance as  her  own  more  refined  one.  Hers  was 
a  tall  and  remarkably  slender  figure,  with  a 
long  fiice,  the  thinness  of  which  was  made 
yet  thinner  in  appearance  by  two  long,  cork- 
screw cnrls  of  very  dull,  unsbining-looking 
ligiit-brown  hair  hanging  on  either  side  of  it. 
She  had  a  high-bridged  Roman  nose,  and  a 
tan,  narrow  forehead,  adorned  by  a  **  front," 
which  life-wearinessiiad  caused  to  be  so  nn- 
artistically  put  on,  that  it  hardly  made  any 
pretence  of  being  other  than  it  wasi 

**  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  ezoees  of 
quietude  is  oflen  very  trying  to  the  spirits," 
replied  Margaret,  sympathisingly. 

'*  Trying !  '*  exdaimed  Lady  Sempronia ; 
*'  indeed,  yon  may  say  so  !  Few  persons  in 
my  station  of  life  have  had  so  many  trials  as 
I  have,  my  dear  nieoe.  But  yoo,  too,  have 
bad  your  trials.  It  must  have  been  a  very 
severe  one  to  be  called  on  to  relinqnish  Paris 
to  come  and  live  in  this  remote  solitude, — a 
very  great  trinl.  Do  yon  feel  the  change 
very  painfully?  " 

**The  efaangt  is  a  very  greal 
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tainly,"  said  Margaret,  who,  remembering 
that  her  sister  was  present,  though  Lady 
Sempronia  seemed  to  have  forgotten  it,  could 
not  respond  as  completely  to  her  aunt's  invi- 
tation to  bemoan  herself  as  she  would  have 
been  happy  to  do  under  other,  circumstances. 

**  You  will  find,  my  dear,  as  life  goes  on, 
that  it  is  made  up  of  a  series  of  trials.  Those 
who  expect  to  find  it  otherwise,'*  continued 
the  melancholy  lady,  with  a  mild  glance  of 
reproach  at  Kate's  face,  which  was  most  un- 
sympathetically  beaming  with  health  and 
brightness  and  happiness, — *'  those  who  ex- 
pect to  find  it  otherwise  are  but  laying  up 
for  themselves  a  harvest  of  delusions  and  dis- 
appointments. There  is  to  me  no  more  mel- 
ancholy sight  than  that  of  inexperienced 
youth,  rushing  forward,  as  it  were,  to  meet 
the  inevitable  trials  that  avmit  it,  in  utter 
unconsciousness  of  its  fate." 

'*  Why,  that  is  just  what  the  poet  says, 
aunt !  "  cried  Kate,  with  a  smile  entirely  un> 
dimmed  by  any  terror  at  the  tremendous  proih 
pect  before  her. 

** '  Alas  !  UDOonsoious  of  their  doom 
The  little  viotims  play. 
No  sense  have  they  of  ills  to  come ; 
No  care  beyond  to-day.*  *' 

**  I  am  glad  to  see  that  you  are  acquainted 
with  the  lines,  my  dear.  They  are  very,  very 
sad  ones.  You  remember  how  the  poet  goes 
on: — 

"  *  Yet  see,  how  all  around  them  wait 
The  ministers  of  human  fate. 
And  black  Misfortune's  baleful  train  ! ' 

The  following  stansas  are  very  instructive. 
And  the  whole  poem — it  is  very  short,  too 
short,  indeed — would  be  exceedingly  advan- 
tageous reading  for  a  young  person,  every 
night  before  going  to  bed." 

'•The  last  lines,"  continued  Kate, «' are 
particularly  impressive. 

**  *  Since  sorrow  never  conies  too  Ute, 
And  happiness  too  quickly  flies, 
.    .  .  .  where  ignorance  is  bliss, 
*1^  foUy  to  be  wise ! "' 

"  Words  uttered  in  the  bitter  ir(Hiy  of  a 
broken  heart,"  said  Lady  Sempronia.  with  a 
profound  sigh ;  **  and  which  it  would  be  folly 
indeed  to  take  au  s^tieux!  Tell  me,  my 
dear,"  she  added,  turning  to  Margaret,  *<  do 
yon  not  feel  the  change  firom  the  soenes  in 
which  you  passed  your  childhood,  to  the 
comparative  solitude  of  your  present  home,' 
v«ry  trjiBg  to  your  spirits !  " 
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■*  I  was  certainly  yery  happy  in  Paris ;  and 
Madame  de  RenDeyille  and  the  baron  were 
very  kind  to  me/'  eaid  Margaret,  while  a 
tear  trembled  iu  her  fine  eyes,  gathered  there 
not  by  the  words  which  had  been  spoken,  nor 
by  any  ideas  called  to  her  mind  by  them,  so 
much  as  by  the  deep  tragic  tones  and  pro- 
foundly dispirited  manner  of  her  aunt.  It 
was  a  tribute  to  Lady  Sempronia*s  sorrows 
and  to  her  eloquence,  to  which  that  lady 
was  keenly  sensible  ;  and  she  already  began 
to  feel  that  her  newly-discovered  niece  was 
a  highly  cultivated  and  charming  girl,  on 
whom  she  might  count  for  sympathy  with 
her  in  her  many  sorrows. 

Lady  Sempronia  was  very  fond  of  talking 
of  these :  indeed,  sh^  rarely  spoke  much  on 
any  other  subject.  But  it  was  remarkable 
that  she  never  Bpoke  of  the  one  great  sorrow, 
which  really  was  such  as  to  justify  her  in 
eonsidering  her  entire  life  to  have  been  over- 
shadowed by  it.  She  never  alluded  to  her 
lost  son.  That  grief  was  top  real,  too  sacred 
for  idle  talk.  But  of  her  poverty,  her  bodily 
ailments,  the  misbehavior  of  the  canon  in 
various  ways,  his  absence  of  min(l  his  ex- 
travagance, his  antiquarian  tastes,  of  the 
troubles  arising  from  the  turpitude  of  all 
sorts  of  servants,  she  would  discourse  at 
any  length. 

**  And  now,  my  dear,"  she  said,  after  some 
further  indulgence  in  her  usual  slipshod 
talk  on  the  miseries  of  the  world  in  gen- 
eral, and  of  her  own  lot  in  it  in  particular, 
**  now  I  suppose  you  are  anxious  to  make 
acquaintance  with  your  uncle,  the  canon. 
The  meeting  with  a  hitherto  unknown  rela- 
tive may,  in  some  exceptional  cases,  be  the 
finding  of  a  congenial  and  sympathetic 
heart.  But  it  is  far  more  likely  to  prove  a 
severe  trial."  Margaret  could  not  help  be- 
ing struck,  as  her  aunt  spoke,  with  the  just- 
ness of  her  observation:  but  she  was  not 
prepared  for  the  candor  of  what  was  about 
U>  follow. 

*^  It  would  not  be  right,"  continued  the 
lady  Sempronia,  **  if  I  were  to  omit  to  warn 
rou  that  the  meeting  with  your  unde  is 
ikely  to  prove  a  severe  trial." 

'*  Dear  aunt,"  expostulated  Kate,  "I  am 
jire  Margaret  will  love  Uncle  Theophilus  as 
Auch  as  we  all  do,  when  she  gets  to  kdow 
him." 

*<  My  dear !  "  said  Lady  Sempronia,  turn- 
ing on  her  with  some  little  sharpneei,  *<  it  is 
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my  practice  always,  both  for  mjaelf  mod  ftr 
those  who  are  dear  to  me,  to  prepare  agalnil 
disappointments.  It  is  long  sinoe  I  baw 
been  disappointed  in  anythingyand  a  oertain 
amount  of  peace  of  mind  may  be  thoB  at* 
tained.  With  regard  to  your  ancle,  my  6mt 
Margaret,  we  who  do  know. him,  as  jomr 
sister  says,  are  perfectly  well  aware  of  the 
many  great  and  good  qualities  which  he  poe- 
sesses ;  but  it  is  nevertheless  trae,  that  jour 
first  introduction  to  him  may  prove  a  trial. 
Dr.  Lindisfam  is  a  very  learned  man^ — a  man 
of  immense  erudition !  NeverthelesBy  when . 
he  comes  in  to  dinner  with  his  Borf^oe  ob, 
under  the  impression  that  he  is  entering  the 
choir  for  morning  service,  it  is  a  trial ;  I  oon- 
fess  that  to  me  it  is  a  trial.  Yoor  nmcle  haf 
acquired  the  high  esteem  of  the  whole  eoon- 
ty,  and  has  received  the  public  thanks  of  the 
Chapter  for  his  contributions  in  time,  in 
knowledge,  and  in  money,  to  the  repair  of 
the  ceiling  of  the  cathedral  transept.  But 
when. I  reflect  that  a  small  portion  of  the 
money  so  spent  would  have  supplied— amoi^ 
many  other  matters — the  new  carpet,  whiflii 
you  see,  my  dear,  is  so  sadly  needed  for  the 
drawing-room,  it  is,  I  do  not  deny  it,  a  sefsn 
trial.  When  I  speak  to  the  doctor  nponasjf 
subject  of  domestic  interest,  and  he  anoipw 
ine  as  if  I  were  talking  of  things  or  peofb 
of  five  hundred  years  or  more  ago,  I  do  own 
that  it  is  a  very  painful  trial.  In  short,  a^ 
dear,  it  were  weak  to  conceal  from  yon  tiiat 
in  all  connected  with  Dr.  Lindisfam  [a  veiy 
deep  and  prolonged  sigh  inserted  here]  there 
are  nuiny  and  very  grievous  trials.  And  this 
being  the  case,  it  was,  I  think,  my  duty 'to 
warn  you  that  you  would  find  it  /o  fe  tiie 
case.  The  duty  of  doing  so  has  been  a  trial 
to  me  ;  but  I  would  not  shrink  from  it." 

*'  It  has  been  very  kind  of  you,  aunt ; 'and 
I  assure  you  that  I  am  not  insensible  to  it," 
murmured  Margaret. 

^*  I  suppose  Uncle  Theophilus  has  his  trials 
too,  for  that  matter,"  said  Kate. 

**  I  have  no  reason  to  think  Dr.  Lindis&m 
exempted  from  the  common  lot  of  hnnian« 
ity,"  returned  Lady  Sempronia,  with  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  acidity  in  her  manner,  yet  in 
a  tone  of  extreme  meekness,  such  as  might 
be  supposed  the  result  of  long-sufiering. 
<•  Shall  we  go  to  the  study?"  she  added: 
«<  Dr.  Lindisfam  does  not  like  to  be  called 
into  the  drawing-room." 

So  the  three  ladies  prooeeded  together  to 
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the  canon's  study.  To  do  this  they  were 
obli«2;ed  to  return  from  the  drawing-room  into 
the  hali ;  for,  though  the  study  adjoined  the 
latter,  there  was  no  door  of  oommunication 
between  them.  It  was  a  very  long  room,  oc- 
cupying the  entire  depth  of  the  house,  and 
lighted  by  one  large  bow-window  looking 
into  the  garden ,  and  by  a  small  window  at 
the  opposite  end  of  it  looking  into  the  Close. 
The  door  opening  into  the  hall  was  on  the 
left  hand  of  one  looking  toward  the  garden, 
and  was  near  the  Close  end  of  the  room,  so 
that  it  was  but  a  step  from  the  hall-door  to 
that  of  the  study.  The  fireplace  was  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  room,  not  in  the  middle 
of  the  wall,  but  much  nearer  the  garden  end ; 
and  a  double  bookshelf,  or  rather  two  book- 
shelves back  to  back,  stood  out  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  space  across  the  room,  so  as  to 
partially  divide  it  into  two  rooms,  of  which 
that  toward  the  garden  was  nearly  twice  as 
large  as  the  other.  Those  dividing  shelves 
abutted  against  the  wall  opposite  the  door, 
8(\that  a  person  entering  could  see  the  entire 
length  of  the  room  ;  but  one  sitting  near  the 
fire  could  not  see  the  door,  nor  be  seen  from 
it.  The  fireplace  was  merely  an  open  hearth , 
prepared  for  burning  wood,  and  furnished 
with  a  pair  of  antiquo-shaped  andirons ;  for 
the  canon  chose  to  bum  exclusively  wood  in 
bis  study,  despite  the  discontent  and  remon- 
strances of  Lady  Sempronia,  who  declared 
that  the  room  could  be  well  warmed  with 
ooal  at  very  much  less  cost  than  it  was  half 
warmed  with  wood.  The  question  of  the 
comparative  expense  had  formed  the  subject 
of  many  a  long  dispute  between  them,  till 
the  doctor,  who,  in  defence  of  his  own  posi- 
tion, bad  drawn  up  an  exceedingly  learned 
and  exhaustive  memoir  on  the  progressive 
difierence  between  the  cost  of  wood  and  coals 
from  the  earliest  use  of  the  latter  fuel,  had 
spoken  on  one  occasion  of  the  expediency  of 
giving  his  monograph  to  the  public,  as  one 
of  the  publications  of  the  Sillshire  Society. 
From  that  time  forth  the  Lady  Sempronia, 
who  knew  too  well  that  the  cost  of  printing 
the  monograph  would  more  than  supply  the 
■Uuly  fire  with  wood  to  the  end  of  the  doc- 
tor's days,  had  been  silent  on  the  subject. 

The  exceeding  length  of  the  room  made  the 
lowness  of  the  ceiling,  which  the  study  shared 
with  all  the  other  rooms  on  the  ground  floor, 
•eom  still  lower  ;  and  the  quantity  of  betero- 
geneooa  articles  with  which  the  space  was  en- 
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cumbered  increased  the  lumber-room  like  ap- 
pearance wliich  on  first  entering  impressed 
itself  on  a  visitor's  mind. 

Immediately  in  front  of  the  door,  by  the 
pide  of  the  window  looking  into  the  Close, 
there  was  a  lay  figure,  on  the  shoulders  of 
which  were  the  doctor's  surplice,  hood,  and 
scarf,  and  on  its  head  his  trencher  cap.  This 
somewhat  startling  ecclesiastical  presentation 
was  a  device  of  the  doctor's  own  invention, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  prevent  him,  if 
possible,  from  forgetting  to  take  off  the  above- 
mentioned  canonicals  when  he  returned  from 
morning  and  evening  service  in  the  choir. 
Again  and  again  it  had  occurred  to  him  to 
proceed  directly  to  whatever  occupation  in 
his  study  was  uppermost  in  his  mind — and 
had  been  so,  it  may  be  feared,  during  the 
hour  spent  in  the  choir — without  divesting 
himself  of  any  of  these  garments.  And  as 
the  occupations  were  often  of  a  nature  in- 
volving  contact  with  dusty  tomes  and  dustier 
relics  of  antiquity, — and,  as  even  when  this 
was  not  the  case,  the  doctor,  finding  the  folds 
of  his  surplice  under  his  hand  very  convenient 
for  the  purpose,  was  apt  to  wipe  either  his 
pen  or  the  dust  with  them,  as  the  case  might 
require, — considerable  inconvenience  arose 
from  the  neglect.  At  length  it  occurred  to 
him  that  if  he  had,  standing  immediately 
before  his  eyes,  as  he  entered  his  room,  such 
a  representative  of  himself,  as  it  were,  which 
he  would  be  always  accustomed  to  see  at  all 
other  times  of  the  day  dressed  in  full  canon i- 
cals,  and  which,  when  thus  presenting  itself 
to  him  naked,  would  seem  to  ask  for  its  usual 
clothing,  he  could  not  fail  to  be  reminded  of 
what  he  had  first  to  do,  before  returning  to 
his  studies.  And  the  scheme  had  answered 
well ,  except  as  regarded  the  bands  ;  and  that 
small  article  of  church  costume  mattered 
less.  The  only  evil  arisrag  from  fofgetful- 
ness  in  this  particular,  was,  that  it  some- 
times happened  that  the  doctor  came  to  his 
dinner-table  with  two  or  even  three  pairs  of 
bands  around  his  neck,  one  falling  over  his 
coat  collar  behind,  another  under  one  of  his 
cars,  and  a  third  in  its  proper  position ;  for 
they  would  wriggle  round  his  neck,  and  as 
it  never  occurred  to  him  to  imagine  that  any 
such  phenomenon  could  have  taken  place, 
when  on  going  to  church  he  found  no  bands 
in  front,  he  would  put  on  a  pair  without  any 
inquiry  respecting  the  dimppearance  of  their 
predeoenon. 
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The  doctor  always  wore  gold  spectacles ; 
and  as  bis  habits  made  it  absolutely  necessary 
for  bim  to  possess  three  or  four  pairs  of  these, 
a  similarly  monstrous  hyper-dcvelopment 
would  occur  in  respect  to  them,  as  in  the 
matter  of  the  bands ;  for,  when  one  pair  had 
by  accident,  or  by  the  action  of  his  hand 
when  raised  to  his  brow  in  thought,  been 
pushed  up  out  of  their  pfoper  place  on  to  his 
forehead,  he  never  thought  of  looking,  or 
rather  feeling  for  them  there,  but  forthwith 
put  on  a  second  pair.  Lady  Sempronia  de- 
clared that  she  had  seen  her  husband  with 
one  pair  on  the  top  of  his  bald  head,  an- 
other across  his  forehead,  and  a  third  in  their 
proper  position,  and  protested  that  the  mel- 
ancholy and  monstrous  sight  had  been  a  par- 
ticularly severe  trial  to  her. 

The  study  was,  like  that  of  other  gentle- 
men of  similar  tastes,  crammed  full  of  all 
sorts  of  queer  odds  and  ends,  which  were  re- 
garded with  much  aversion  by  the  Lady  Sem- 
pronia. But  there  was  one  peculiar  feature 
in  the  contents  of  the  room  which  stirred  up 
her  bile,  and  .grieved  her  heart  to  a  much 
greater  degree.  This  was  the  long  rows  of 
the  paper-bound  volumes  of  the  different  me- 
moirs which  her  lord  and  master-  had  con- 
tributed to  the  Silverti^n  Archaeological  Club. 
It  must  be  admitted,  unhappily,  that  the 
rows  were  very  long.  By  the  help  of  the 
cross-shelves,  which  have  been  mentioned  as 
standing  out  across  the  room,  the  study  af- 
forded accommodation  for  a  very  consider- 
able number  of  books.  But  alas  !  the  inner 
side  of  these  shelves,  or  that  looking  toward 
the  garden  window,  was  almost  entirely  oc- 
cupied by  those  costly  and  learned  publica- 
tions. It  is  true  that  the  mass  of  them  di- 
minished gradually;  but  the  process  was  a 
very  slow  one.  And  the  long  rows  of  identi- 
cally similar  volumes  were  a  sore  offence  to 
poor  Lady  Sempronia's  eyes.  The  doctor  did 
his  best  to  get  rid  of  them ;  for  no  visitor, 
who  could  by  any  possibility  be  supposed  to 
take  any  interest  in  such  matters,  left  the 
house  without  a  presentation  copy  of  one  or 
more  of  them.  But  at  length  it  came  to  pass 
that  the  satisfactory  disappearance  of  the 
volumes  led  to  an  alarmingly  unsatisfactory 
result.  The  stock  in  hand  of  the  canon's 
*•  Memoir  on  Panelled  Ceilings  in  Coffer- work 
as  Exemplified  in  Buildings  of  the  Norman 
and  Ante- Norman  Period,*'  began  to  run  so 
low,  that  visions  of  a  second  edition  began  to 
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float  before  the  aaibor*B  mind,  to  (he  aii- 
speakable  horror  of  Lady  Sempronia.     It  bid 
been  the  most  expensive  of  all  the  doctor'i 
publications,  for  colored  lithograph  iliustn- 
tiuns  had  been  found  aboolutely  ni  riowij 
And  the  first  hint  that  the  learned  worid 
would  probably  expect  a  second  edition  of 
that  highly  appreciated  work  had    been  one 
of  Lady  Sempronia's  soverost  trials.    The  rert 
of  the  hated  volumes,  of  which  in  her  nnfure* 
seeing  ignorance  she  had  watched  the  gridual 
disappearance  with  Sbtisfiiction,  suddenly  be- 
came valuable  in  her  eyes ;  and  she  adopted 
every  means  of  preserving  and  husbanding 
the  precious  remainder  of  them.     She  bad 
never  before  condescended  to  know  even  the 
titles  of  any  of  the  canon's  publications.   Bet 
now,  whenever  there  v^as  any   probabHitf 
that  the  doctor  would  offer  any  of  his  wurb 
I  to  a  visitor.  Lady  Sempronia  would  interpose 
j  with,   **  Not  the  Coffer- work  Ceilings,  Dr. 
I  Lindisfarn.    You  have  only  one  copy  left !  ** 
j  And  in  fact  but  one  copy  remained  on  tbs 
study  shelves ;    for  on   the  first  appearancs 
'.  of  the  danger,  the  lady  had  gradually  carried 
j  off  to  her  secret  bower  two  or  three  eopiee 
at  a  time,  all  the  remainder  of  the  edition, 
!  to  he  produced,  if  need  were,  one  at  a  ^j^, 
,  and  always  under  protest,  so  as  to  stave  off 
'  the  evil  day  when  the  doctor  should  be  lUi 
i  to  declare  that  the  work  was  absolutely  9d 
of  print. 

I  The  canon,  though  shorter  and  smsller 
than  his  brother,  had  been  a  weli-Iookisg 
man  in  his  day.  He  had  a  high,  delicately 
formed  nose,  a  particularly  woll-out  and 
finely-shaped  mouth,  and  a  classical  ondine 
of  features  generally.  Though  Tery  bald, 
and  limping  a  little  in  his  gait,  in  eonseqaeMS 
of  a  fall  from  a  ladder  in  the  cathedral,  when 
he  had  been  engaged  in  directing  and  super- 
intending some  restorations  of  his  helofsd 
church,  he  was  still  a  very  distinguished-lotA* 
ing  man.  He  always  wore  a  large  quantity 
of  snow-white  but  perfectly  limp  and  un- 
starched muslin,  wound  round  and  round  bii 
throat,  and  a  large  prominent  shirt-frill  pie- 
truding  between  the  sides  of  his  black  wsMt- 
coat.  A  black  body-coat,  very  wide  in  tbs 
skirt,  black  breeches,  black  silk  stockingi, 
somewhat  negligently  drawn  over  very  hand- 
some legs,  gold  knee  and  shoe  buckles,  which 
Lady  Sempronia  in  vain  strove  to  induce  hia 
to  discard  in  favor  of  the  more  modern  i 
of  shoe-tics,  completed  his  ooetume* 
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Margaret  was  a  little  startled  on  entering 
the  study  to  eee  a  figure  in  full  canonicals 
and  trencher  cap  motionless  in  front  of  her, 
and  gave  a  perceptible  little  jump. 

<*  No,  dear,*'  said  Kate,  *'  that  is  not  Uncle 
Theophilus.  That  is  only  Canon  Lindisfarn. 
May  we  come  in,  uncle?  "  she  continued  ; 
**  I  know  you  are  in  your  old  corner  behind 
the  books  there.  Aunt  and  I  have  brought 
Margaret  to  see  you . ' ' 

*<  Come  in,  Kate,  come  in  !  '*  said  a  Toioe 
from  behind  the  screen  of  books.  **  You  are 
always  weloome^  my  dear.  But  who  is  Mar- 
garet you  speak  of?  " 

*'  Why  your  niece,  to  besure,'*  cried  Kate, 
leading  the  way  round  the  screen,  while  Lady 
i^mpronia  whispered  to  Margaret,  as  they 
followed, — 

**  1  told  you  it  would  be  a  trial,  my  dear.** 

**  Dou*t  you  remember  that  you  have  a 
niece  just  returned  from  Paris?**  continued 
Kate. 

*»  To  be  sure  I  do !  to  be  sure  I  do— now 
you  mention  it.  Welcome  to  England,  and 
welcdDic  to  Silverton,  and  welcome  to  Silver- 
ton  Close,  my  dear !  What  a  happiness  it 
must  he  to  you  to  find  yourself  at  home  once 
again  !  *' 

**  It  is  a  great  pleasure,  sir,  to  become  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  relatives,  whom  I 
have  already  learnt  to  venerate,*'  said  Mar- 
garet. 

**  I  can't  think,**  said  the  canon,  after 
looking  at  Margaret  in  an  earnest  and  yet 
wool-gathering  sort  of  manner, — **  I  can't 
think  for  the  life  of  me,  who  it  is  she  reminds 
me  of.  There  is  some  face  in  my  memory 
that  hi^rs  seems  to  recall  to  me." 

**  Tliry  say  we  Lindisfams  are  all  more  or 
lest)  alike,"  interposed  Kate,  fearing  whither 
her  uncle's  remembrances  might  be  leading 
him  ;  ''  and  all  the  people  up  at  the  Chase 
decliin*  that  Margaret  and  I  areas  much  alike 
as  two  poas." 

*'  Tiu'ii  I  am  sure  they  do  yon  great  injus- 
tice, Ristcr,'*  said  Margaret,  eagerly.  **  How 
can  tiicy  compare  your  fresh-colored  face  to 
my  p<K)r  white  cheeks?  I  do  not  know  how 
I  came  f>y  them.  It  is  just  as  if  they  had 
coquettinhly  fashioned  themselves  to  please 
the  people  they  grew  among.  For  the  Pa- 
risian8  admire  white  faces  and  not  ted  ones. 
But  I  nm  sure  I  envy  Kate*s  roses." 

**  There  are  white  roses  and  red  roses,*'  said 
the  canon,  **  and  I'm  sure  I  doD*t  know  that 
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anybody  ever  yet  decided  that  one  was  more 
beautiful  than  the  other." 

«'  Talking  of  roses,  by  the  by,"  said  Kate, 
who  did  not  like  the  turn  the  conversation 
vras  taking,  **  what  about  the  cuttings  yoa 
were  to  prepare  for  me,  aunt  ?  Suppose  you 
and  I  go  and  look  after  them  in  the  garden, 
and  leave  my  uncle  and  Margaret  to  complete 
their  acquaintance." 

Kate  was  desperately  afraid  that  the  canon's 
half-recalled  memories,  which  she  had  little 
doubt  had  been  roused  by  a  likeness  between 
her  sister  and  Julian,  would  stumble  on,  till 
they  blundered  on  something  which  might 
throw  Lady  Sempronia  into  a  fit  of  hysterics, 
and  send  her  to  bed  for  a  week ;  and  was 
anxious,  therefore,  to  get  her  out  of  the  dan- 
ger. And  her  aunt,  who  never  felt  particu- 
larly comfortable  or  happy  in  the  study, 
yielded  at  once  to  Kate's  lead,  merely  saying 
to  the  doctor,  as  she  led  the  room, — 

'*  Not  a  copy  of  the  Coffer-work  Ceilings, 
Dr.  Lindisfarn;  remember  you  have  but  one 
copy  left!  " 

'*  Lady  Sempronia  is  reminding  me,"  said 
the  canon,  in  reply  to  a  look  of  inquiry  from 
Margaret,  w^en  they  were  left  alone  t(^ther, 
**  that  I  must  not  offer  you  a  copy  of  one  of 
my  little  works,  which  has  been  so  successful 
with  the  public  that  it  is  nearly  exhausted. 
But  the  caution  can  hardly  be  needed ;  for 
it  can  scarcely  be  expected  that  a  young  lady 
should  interest  heredf  in  matters  of  antiqua- 
rian research." 

•*  Oh !  there  you  are  wrong,  uncle,"  cried 
Margaret,  who  always  was  a  far  glibber  talker 
in  a  tite^-iite,  be  it  with  whom  it  might,  than 
under  any  other  circumstances.  *'  And  spe- 
cially you  do  me  wrong ;  for  I  take  particular 
interest  in  all  such  matters.  Tmmk  la  rococo 
a  lafoUe .' "  she  added,  clasping  her  admira- 
bly gloved  bands  together,  bending  her  grace- 
ful figure  a  little  forward,  and  throwing  an 
expression  of  intense  enthusiasm  into  her 
beautiful  eyes. 

The  doctor,  though  a  competent  reader  of 
French,  was  by  no  means  a  sufficiently  in- 
structed student  of  French  things  and  phrases  . 
to  be  aware  of  the  amount  of  distance  lying  be- 
tween a  Parisian  lady's  love  for  **  rococo^^^ 
and  a  taste  for  antiquarian  research.  But  he 
know  very  well,  that  he  bad  never  seen  any- 
thing more  lovely  tUtn  his  niece  looked  as  she 
made  her  profession  of  admiration  for  his  fa- 
vorite studies. 
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'<  I  reallj  think,*'  he  said,  in  the  zeal  of 
his  delight  at  the  prospect  of  such  a  disciple, 
**  that  the  last  copy  of  mj  dissertation  on 
Coffer-work  Ceilings  could  find  no  more  wor- 
thy destination  than  the  shelf  which  holds 
your  own  special  hooks,  my  dear.  The  hook 
is  now  a  rare  one ;  and  will,  I  douht  not, 
bo  there  in  god6  company." 

**  Not  for  the  world,  uncle,  not  for  the 
world !  I  shall  come  here  and  ask  you  some 
day  to  lend  me  your  own  copy  for  a  quiet 
hour  in  the  garden.  But  I  would  not  for  any 
consideration  carry  off  a  copy  which  you  will 
surely  need  to  give  to  some  great  man  of 
learning.  Besides,  what  would  Lady  Sem- 
pronia  say  ?  But  there  was  a  subject  about 
which  I  was  very  anxious  to  ask  you  ;  for  I 
can  get  no  information  up  at  the  Chase.  Is 
it  not  true  that  the  mansion  called  the  Friary 
at  Weston  was  once  a  monastery  ?  I  should  so 
like  to  know  all  the  history  of  it !  " 

**  And  I  should  so  like  to  tell  you,"  cried 
the  canon,  in  the  greatest  glee.  **  You  are 
quite  right,  my  dear  girl.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  places  in  the  county !  In- 
deed, I  have  thought  for  some  time  past  of 
making  it  the  subject  of  a  monograph." 

Margaret  had  not  the  remotest  conception 
of  the  meaning  of  a  **  monograph  ;  "  nor  was 
she  aware  how  safely  she  might  have  simply 
avowed  her  ucacquaintance  with  the  word, 
without  pleading  guilty  to  any  very  disgrace- 
ful ignorance;  but  she  thought  she  might 
say,— 

*'  Ob,  that  would  be  delightful,  uncle ! 
But  what  I  should  like  best  of  all,  if  it  were 
possible,  would  be  to  visit  the  spot  with  you, — 
you  and  I  together,  you  know,  so  that  you 
might  explain  everything  to  one." 

**  And  why  not?  Nothing  more  easy  !  I 
have  not  yet  made  acquaintance,  by  the  by, 
with  the  new  ownern  of  the  place." 

**  oh,  that  you  will  do  to-morrow,  uncle. 
Mr.  and  Miss  Mcrriton  are  to  dine  with  us. 
You  will  mt-et  tlicm,  you  know.  And  then  I 
shall  very  soon  afterward  come  to  claim  your 
promise  of  a  day  at  the  Friary." 

**  And  I  shall  be  delin;hted  to  keep  it.  Per- 
hajYs  if  I  decide  on  writing  on  the  subject, 
you  might  assist  me  with  your  pencil.  Do 
you  draw,  my  dear?  " 

**  Yes,  I  have  learned.  I  can  draw  a  little. 
I  should  be  so  glad  to  He  permitted  to  be  of 
use.  To  study,  and  be  directed  by  you, 
uncle,  would  be  so  delightful." 
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«  And  what  oould  give  me  greater  plealQre 
than  to  direct  your  stadiee?  We  will  n,ttaek 
the  Friary  together.  It  really  ought  to  be 
illustrated,  the  more  so  that  I  am  not  una- 
ware that  there  are  sciolists  in  this  very  dty 
of  Silverton,  who  hold  some  most  absurd 
notions  respecting  certain  portions  of  the 
ancient  buildings.  Yes,  yes,  my  dear,  with 
my  pen  and  your  pencil,  we  will  attack 
the  Friary  together.  To  think  of  your  hav- 
ing already  cast  your  eye  on  the  most  inter- 
esting bit  of  antiquity  in  the  county,  yoQ 
puss!  " 

And  then  Lady  Sempronia  and  Kate  came 
and  tapped  at  the  window  from  the  garden  ; 
and  the  former  told  Margaret  to  come  and 
have  some  luncheon  in  the  parlor.  And  the 
doctor  dismissed  his  newly  found  niece  with 
the  profound  conviction  tliat  she  was  not  only 
the  flower  of  the  family,  but  the  most  charm- 
ing, the  most  highly  gifted,  and  by  far  the 
must  intelligent  girl  it  had  ever  been  his  lot  to 
meet  with. 

**■  Well,  how  did  you  and  uncle  get  on  to- 
gether?" asked  Kate.  '*  Did  you  mako 
friends !  " 

**  I  hope  so,"  said  Margaret ;  **  as  far  as  a 
learned  man  could  with  a  very  ignorant  yoang 
girl.    He  was  very  kind  to  me." 

**  Did  ho  offer  to  give  you  any  of  hit 
books?  "  asked  Lady  Sempronia,  well  aware 
of  the  channel  by  which  the  doctor's  kindneee 
was  wont  to  manifest  itself. 

**  Yes,  aunt.  He  was  generous  enough  to 
offer  me  the  last  copy  of  his  memoir  on  Ceil- 
ing-work Coffers.  But  of  course,  after  what 
you  had  said,  I  would  not  let  him  do  any- 
thing of  the  kind.  What  a  pity  it  Ib  tlmt 
such  an  excellent  man  as  my  dear  uncle 
should  fail  to  recognize  the  good  sensd  of  ab- 
staining from  wasting  his  money  on  such 
things!  " 

And  then  the  carriage  came  to  the  door 
with  Miss  Immy,  precisely  at  three  o*ciook ; 
and  that  very  punctual  lady  sent  in  a  mea- 
sage  to  Lady  Sempronia,  regretting  that  the 
immense  amount  of  business  she  had  had  to 
transact  in  Silverton  had  made  it  impossible 
for  her  to  leave  herself  time  enough  to  alight 
— setting  forth  the  absolute  necessity  of  being 
at  the  Chase  and  dressed  for  dinner  in  time, 
not  to«kecp  the  squire  waiting  beyond  the 
half-hour  of  ^race  allowed  them,  and  begging 
the  young  ladies  to  come  out  without  delay. 

So  then  there  was  a  kissing  bout,  and  Lidy 
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Sempronia  tarned  to  kiss  Margaret  a  seoond 
time,  aa  she  was  leaving  the  room,  while 
Kate  was  already  hurrying  across  the  hall  to 
the  carriage,  and  as  she  pressed  her  hand, 
trusted  that  they  should  see  much  of  each  other. 

(*  Perhaps  the  house  in  the  Close,  and  such 
little  distractions- as  Silverton  could  o£kr, — 
dull  enough  though  they  generally  were,  God 
knew, — might  sometimes  be  a  change  from 
the  profound  seclusion  and  monotony  of  the 
Chase." 

And,  ^*AA,  ma  tante!  Comme  vous  ites 
bonne  pour  moiy  vous ! " 

And  so  upon  the  whole  (putting  out  of 
the  question,  of  course,  the  tender  afiection 
of  her  father  and  sister),  Margaret's  ddlnU 
at  the  house  in  the  Close  had  been  a  more 
•Qocessful  one  than  at  the  Chase. 

CHAPTER  iz, 
THS  PABTT  AT  THX  OHASS. 

Miss  Immt  considered  *<  a  trial ''  to  be  a 
matter  inseparably  connected  with  the  As- 
siies,  and  in  some  less  perfectly  understood 
manner  dependent  on  Quarter  Sessions.  She 
never  used  or  understood  the  word  in  any 
other  sense  (unless  as  meaning  simply  an  at- 
tempt) ;  and  in  her  own  private  ofMuion,  un- 
communicated  to  any  human  being,  she  at- 
tributed Lady  Sempronia's  constant  use  of  the 
term  to  the  shocking  and  fearful  impression 
which  had  been  made  upon  her  especially 
weak  mind  (as  Miss  Immy  considered  it)  by 
the  idea  of  the  thing,  at  the  terrible  time 
when  it  was  a  question  whether  her  own  son 
might  not  have  to  undergo  the  ordeal  of  it. 
Miss  Immy  had  no  idea  that  she  herself  had 
any  trials,  or  she  certainly  might  have  con- 
sidered it  to  be  one,  when,  on  the  next  morn- 
ing, the  morning  of  the  party,  it  was  made 
evident  at  breakfast  that  tiie  squire  had  en- 
tirely forgotten  all  about  it. 

'<  Would  you  be  00  kind,  Mr.  Mat,  as  to 
mention  to  Mr.  Lindis&m,  once  every  half- 
hour  during  the  day,  that  he  has  to  enter- 
tain friends  at  dinner  to-day,  and  that  he  will 
get  no  dinner  before  six  o'clock?  " 

*'  m  try  and  remember  it,  Miss  Immy,  this 
time,"  said  the  squire,  laughing  ;  '*  and  if  I 
don't,  it  will  be  my  punishment  to  expect  my 
dinner  at  five  and  have  to  wait  an  hour  for 
it, — a  penalty  that  might  suffice  for«a  worse 
crime!  '* 

And  thcD  the  squire  took  his  gun,  and 
«aiiDg  to  the  dogi  to  jab  hiia,  wm  wen  no 
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more  till  he  met  his  guests  in  the  drawing- 
room. 

Miss  Immy  had  very  many  things  on  her 
mind,  and  was  in  a  state  of  much  bustle  and 
business-like  energy  all  day.  She  was  wont 
very  scornfully  to  repudiate  the  new-fangled 
heresy,  which  teaches  that  the  genteel  mis- 
tress of  a  family  should  disavow  any  labors 
of  the  kind,  and  be  supposed  to  delegate  all 
such  cares  to  subordinate  ministers — existing 
in  the  Olympus  of  the  drawing-room  in  a 
very  Epicurean  and  non-providential  condi- 
tion of  godship.  She  had  been  irritated  by 
such  affectations  on  the  part  of  others — of 
Lady  Sempronia  especiaUy — into  a  habit  of 
making  a  special  boast  before  her  guests  of 
the  part  she  had  personally  taken  in  caring 
for  their  entertainment ;  and  it  was  observa- 
ble that  on  such  occasions,  she  always  spoke 
in  her  broadest  Sillshire  Doric. 

Kate,  on  whom  none  of  these  cares  fell, 
bad  her  day  at  her  disposition,  and  to  Mar- 
garet's great  surprise  proposed  to  Mr.  Mat  a 
ride  to  Sillmouth.  There  was  a  fresh  breese 
blowing,  and  she  should  like,  she  said,  a  gal- 
lop on  the  sands  to  see  the  big  waves  rolling 
in.  Mr.  Mat  was  always  ready  for  a  ride 
with  Kate ;  so  Birdie  was  saddled,  and  away 
they  went. 

**  Surely,  it  is  a  bad  day  to  choose  for  such 
a  ride,"  said  Margaret. 

«  Just  the  day  made  for  it  *  "  cried  Kate. 
<'  I  know  our  Sillshire  coast ;  and  I  know 
what  a  tide  there  will  be  tumbling  in  with 
this  wind." 

<*  Yes,  I  dare  say ;  but  you  will  comeback 
with  your  face  as  red  as  beet-root,  and  people 
coming  here  this  evening !  Besides,  I  wanted 
to  consult  you  about  a  hundred  things.'* 

"  Oh,  my  hoe  must  take  its  chance,  as  it 
always  does.  And  we  can  talk  as  much  as 
we  like  to-morrow.  We  shall  have  all  the 
morning  before  going  over  to  Wanstrow." 

**  To-morrow !  but  I  wanted  to  talk  about 
my  dress  for  this  evening,"  pouted  Marga- 
ret. 

<<  Your  dress !  but  you  have  got  sudh  lots 
of  beautiful  things.    Any  one  will  do." 

**  Any  one !  That's  very  easily  said.  But 
it  depends  on  so  many  things." 

It  was  very  natural  that  Kate,  who  was 
going  to  meet  only  old  friends,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Captain  Ellingham  and  the  Merri- 
tons,  and  who  was  going  to  do  nothing  but 
what  she  was  perfec^y  well  nsed  to,  should 
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feel  more  at  her  eaae  about  the  event  of  the 
evening'  than  Margaret,  who  was  going  to 
make  her  first  appearance  at  an  English  din- 
ner-party among  a  roomful  of  strangers.  But 
the ''  so  man  J  things  "  that  Margaret  spoke 
of  included  sundry  considerations  and  spec- 
ulations of  a  kind  that  had  never  entered  the 
£nglish-bred  girl's  philosophy. 

**  But  I  shall  be  home  in  plenty  of  time  to 
dress,"  she  said  in  answer  to  her  sister's  last 
remonstrance ;  <<  and  then  we  can  settle  what 
dress  yon  shall  wear." 

So  Kate  rode  off;  and  Margaret  was  left  to 
meditate  on  her  evening  <' trials"  in  soli- 
tude, broken  only  by  the  not  altogether  sym- 
pathizing companionship  of  Simmons. 

Had  it  entered  into  Kate's  head  to  imagine 
that  the  morning  would  appear  tedious  to 
Margaret,  she  would  not  have  left  her.  But 
it  was  so  much  the  habit  of  the  fiunily  to  go 
each  one  his  own  way,  and  she  was  so  used 
to  being  left  alone  to  her  own  morning  occu- 
pations herself,  that  it  never  occurred  to  her 
that  it  was  necessary  to  stay  at  home  because 
her  sister  did. 

Nor  did  it  seem  that  her  counsel  was  really 
needed  in  the  matter  of  the  dress ;  or  at  all 
events,  was  so  urgently  needed  as  to  be  waited 
for ;  for  when  she  returned  from  her  ride  she 
found  the  great  question  decided,  and  every 
article  of  Margaret^s  evening  toilet  carefully 
laid  out  on  her  bed. 

Kate  did  return  from  her  seaside  gallop 
with  her  face  not  only  red  but  rough ;  for 
her  ride  had  answered  her  expectations  to  the 
utmost ;  and  not  only  the  boisterous  south- 
west wind,  but  the  salt  spray  also  had  lashed 
her  checks.  And  it  needs  a  painful  effort  of 
impartial  tmthfulnees  in  a  chronicler,  who 
owns  a  very  strong  special  liking  for  Kate 
Lindisfam,  to  admit  that  this  was  not  the 
only  respect  in  which  the  advantage  was  with 
Margaret,  when  the  two  girls  went  down  to 
the  drawing-room.  Margaret's  dress  was 
the  production  of  a  Parisian  artist,  and  fitted 
her  fine  shape  as  smoothly  and  somewhat 
more  tightly  than  her  skin.  Kate's,  alas ! 
was  but  the  chef^d^ctuore  of  Miss  Piper,  the 
Silvcrton  milliner.  It  was  a  pretty  light-blue 
silk  drcRs,  a  shade  or  two  lighter  than  the 
wearer's  eyes,  which,  whatever  her  complex- 
ion may  have  been,  were  decidedly  none 
the  worse  for  her  ride.  They  danced  and 
laughed,  and  flashed  with  health  and  good 
humor  and  high  spirits.    Blue  was  Kate's 
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favorite  color,  and  it  always  beoanid  her  vrdt. 
But  Miss  Piper's  handiwork  did  not  escape 
Margaret's  criticism  in  mon  respeete  thui 
one ;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  young 
lady  was  a  very  competent  eritio. 

'*  What  will  become  of  me,  if  I  am  to  wear 
dresses  made  by  the  person  who  made  that?" 
cried  she.  *<  Why,  it  fits  abont  aa  well  as  a 
sack,  Kate,  here  under  the  arms.  It  makee 
your  waist  look  thick,  or  rather  gives  yoa  no 
waist  at  all !  And  you  must  admit  that  it  is 
cut  odiously  round  the  shonlders." 

"  Poor  Miaa  Piper !  "  said  Kate,  laughing. 
'<She  thought  that  she  surpassed  heraelf 
when  she  turned  out  this  drees ;  and  I  thought 
it  a  very  pretty  one  myself.  But  I  can  see 
v^  well  that  it  does  not  fit  like  yonre.  And 
then,  you  know,  I  have  not  sueh  a  slender 
waist  as  yours ;  we  proved  that  by  the  rid- 
ing-habit. And  as  for  the  shoulders,  I  sop- 
pose  it  is  cut  about  as  low  as  they  are  worn 
hereabouts.  We  are  provincial  fi>lks9  T^a 
know.  But  you  may  depend  upon  it,  we  are 
not  so  ignorant,  any  of  us,  as  not  to  see  how 
exquisitely  dressed  you  are.  1  never  saw 
such  a  fit.    And  how  it  becovies  you  !  "  * 

Margaret  was  in  truth  looking  exceedingly 
lovely.  She  had  selected  a  black  silk  dress; 
perhaps  from  having  been  led  to  think  of  the 
ivory  whiteness  of  her  own  skin  in  oonne^ 
tion  with  her  prognostications  of  the  efM 
of  the  morning's  ride  on  her  sister's;  At 
all  events,  the  choice  was  a  judicious  one. 
Not  only  the  complexion  of  the  face,  but  the 
perfect  creamy  whiteness  of  the  magnificent 
throat,  and  as  much  as  could  be  seen  of  the 
shoulders,  was  shovm  off  to  the  utmost  ad- 
vantage by  the  dark  folds  of  the  material  in 
juxtaposition  with  it.  As  before,  Kate  wore 
her  beautiful  hair  in  ringlets,  while  Marga- 
ret's somewhat  darker  locks  were,  quite  un- 
usually for  Sillshirc,  bound  tightly  around 
her  small  classically  shaped  head,  not  only 
displaying  to  advantage  the  beauty  of  it,  but 
adding  in  appearance  to  her  height.  Kate 
was  in  fact  the  taller  of  the  two  girls.  But 
what  with  this  difference  of  headdren,  what 
with  her  somewhat  more  slender  figure,  and 
what  with  the  additional  advantage  given  to 
this  by  the  cut  and  admirable  fitting  of  her 
dress,  anybody  who  had  seen  the  two  other- 
wise than  absolutely  side  by  side,  would  have 
said  that  Margaret  had  the  advantage.  Kate 
wore  white  silk  stockingi  and  kid  shoes: 
Margaret,  blaek  silk— of  that  very  fine  and 
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gauzy  quality  which  allows  a  suffioiency  of 
the  whiteness  of  the  skin  beneath  to  shine 
through  the  thin  covering  to  tarn  the  black 
almost  to  gray — and  black  satin  shoes.  And 
here  again,  alas !  she  had  the  advantage  over 
our  Sillshire  Kate.  And  men  will  be  so  stu- 
pid in  these  matters !  I  would  lay  a  wager 
that  either  Captain  EUingham,  Fred  Falconer, 
or  Mr.  Merriton,  the  latter  especially, — he 
was  the  youngest, — would  have  said  the  next 
morning  that  Margaret  had  the  prettier  foot ; 
whereas  all  that  could  have  been  said  in  jus- 
tice was  that  she  had  the  prettier  shoe.  In 
this^matter  Sillshire  could  not  compete  with 
Paris.  And  it  may  be  possible  that  the  ac- 
tive habits  of  Sillshire  life  had  added  some- 
thing to  the  muscular  development,  and 
therefore  to  the  thickness  of  the  country-bred 
foot,  which  had  done  more  walking,  running, 
jumping,  riding,  swimming  in  its  life  than 
any  score  of  Parisian  young  ladies*  feet.  At 
all  events,  the  exquisitely  beautiful  slenderness 
of  the  by  no  means  short  but  well-formed 
foot  and  high,  arched  instep,  which  showed 
itself  beneath  the  folds  of  Margaret's  black 
dress,  was  shown  to  the  greatest  possible 
advantage  by  the  skill  of  the  Parisian  Mel- 
notte  of  that  day. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  contrasted  style  of 
their  dresses  added  so  much  to  the  real  dif- 
ferences'^ between  the  two  girls,  and  the  con- 
trasted style  of  their  manner  added  so  much 
more,  that  no  stranger  would  have  guessed 
them  to  be  sisters,  much  less  twins.  As  to 
this  latter  matter  of  bearing,  gait,  and  all  the 
innumerable  and  indescribable  little  details 
which  make  up  what  is  called  manner,  there 
was  more  room  for  difference  of  opinion. 
Every  man  admires  a  Parisian  dress  or  shoe 
more  than  a  Sillshire  one ;  but  some  men — 
and  not  Sillshire  men  only — may  prefer  the 
Lindisfam-bred  to  the  Ckass^e-d^Antin-hved 
manner.  Margaret  herself,  however,  had  no 
doubt  at  all  upon  this  department  of  the 
question,  any  more  than  upon  the  other. 
And  her  last  final  glance  at  the  Psyche  glass 
in  her,chamber  sent  her  down-stairs  by  Kate's 
side  in  high  good-humor. 

When  they  entered  the  drawing-room,  they 
found  Miss  Immy  and  Mr.  Mat,  with  Lady 
Famleigh  and  Captain  Ellinghara.  The  squire 
had  not  yet  come  into  the  room.  There  was 
a  fire  in  the  grate ;  for,  though  it  had  been 
hitherto  lovely  September  weather,  the  day 
had  been  boisterous  and  windy, — the  first 
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foretaste  of  autumn.  Lady  Famleigh  and 
Miss  Immy  were  sitting  near  the  fire,  and 
discussing  a  method,  said  to  be  infallible,  fiv 
keeping  eggs  firesh  longer  than  any  other  way ;  ^ 
and  Miss  Immy  was  declaring  her  conviction 
that  a  fresh-laid  egg  was  a  firesh-laid,  and  a 
stale  egg  a  stale  egg,  despite  all  the  clever- 
ness and  contrivances  in  the  world.  Mr.  Mat 
and  Captain  Ellingham  were  talking  in  the 
embrasure  of  a  window  near  the  door.  When 
the  girls  came  in,  however,  and  went  to  join 
the  ladies  on  the  rug  before  the  fire,  the  two 
gentlemen  came  forward,  and  Captain  Elling- 
ham was  presented  by  Lady  Famleigh  to  both 
the  young  ladies.  There  was  not  the  slight- 
est difference  in  her  manner  in  either  case ; 
but  she  introduced  the  stranger  first  to  Kate. 
And  a  slight  shade  passed  over  Margaret's 
heart,  not  over  her  fi&ce, — jms  n  Ute ! — as  the 
reflection  occurred  to  her  that  Kate  had  no 
right  to  be  treated  as  if  she  were  the  elder 
sister. 

Margaret  saw  enoug;^  of  the  captain  with 
half  a  glance,  however,  to  make  up  her  mind 
at  once  that  as  far  as  he  was  concerned,  any 
little  matter  of  this  kind  was  of  small  impor- 
tance to  her.  Knowing  how  poor  a  man  Cap- 
tain Ellingham  was,  it  was  quite  a  satis&o- 
tion  to  her — almost,  one  might  say,  a  relief— 
to  find  that  no  amount  of  dangerous  attractive- 
ness had  been  thrown  away  upon  him.  And 
yet  all  women,  and  even  all  young  girls, 
would  not  have  been  at  all  disposed  to  sub- 
scribe to  Margaret's  opinion  on  this  point. 
Captain  Ellingham  was  one  of  those  men  who 
seem  to  impersonate  the  beau-ideal  of  their 
calling.  He  looked  exactly  what  he  was,— 
every  inch  a  sailor.  He  was  of  middling 
height,  very  broad  in  the  shoulders,  with  not 
an  ounce  of  superfluous  flesh  on  him.  His 
coal-black  hair  and  whiskers,  of  which  he 
wore  rather  more  than  was  at  that  time  usual 
among  landsmen,  were  already  beginning  to 
bo  slightly  streaked  with  gray.  His  cheek 
was  dark  by  nature,  and  bronsed  by  exposnre 
to  weather.  The  large,  good-humored  mouth , 
showing  every  time  he  smiled  a  set  of  mag- 
nificently regular  teeth,  was  supported  by  a 
massive  square  chin,  the  fleshkasnoss  of 
which,  and  of  the  jaw  behind  it,  caused  the 
lower  edge  of  the  latter  to  show  on  an^e  as 
clean  and  well-defined  as  the  right  angle  of  a 
square  piece  of  iron ;  and  it  lool^ed  as  hard 
and  firm  as  that.  But  the  eyes  were  the 
principal  feature  of  his  face.    They  were  large 
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brown  eyes,  which,  when  they  looked  any- 
body in  the  face  without  any  reason  for  epe- 
cial  expression,  gave  the  impression  that  noth- 
ing could  ever  make  them  wink.  When  they 
were  under  the  influence  of  any  particular 
attitude  of  mind,  it  was  strange  how  Taried, 
and  indeed  how  contradictory,  the  expression 
of  them  could  be.  Men  said— his  own  men, 
the  crew  of  his  ship  especially — that  Captain 
Ellingham  had  the  eye  of  a  hawk.  Others 
said — not  men  so  much — that  Captain  Elling- 
ham had  an  eye  like  a  stag.  For  the  rest  he 
had  that  sort  of  quick,  decided  manner,  and 
that  extra  and  superfluous  amount  of  move- 
ment in  his  bearing,  gait,  and  action,  which 
is  apt  to  characterize  temperaments  of  great 
energy  and  nervous  excitability.  Upon  the 
whole,  one  might  say  that  Captain  Elling- 
ham was  not,  perhaps,  a  man  to  fall  over  head 
and  ears  in  love  with  at  first  sight,  but  one 
with  whom  it  would  be  very  specially  difficult 
to  struggle  out  of  love  again,  if  once  an  ad- 
venturous heart  should  have  advanced  far 
enough  to  begin  to  feel  the  power  of  attrac- 
tion. 

Captain  Ellingham,  on  his  side,  was  one  of 
those  men  particularly  apt  to  fall  in  love,  as 
it  is  called,  at  first  sight,  but  not  irretrieva 
bly  so.  There  was  too  much  depth  of  charac- 
ter, too  much  caution,  too  much  shrewd  com- 
mon sense,  and  too  strong  an  admiration  for, 
and  cleaving  to,  and  need  of,  nobleness  and 
goodness  for  that.  So  that,  in  point  of  fact, 
his  tendency  to  love  at  first  sight  amounted 
to  little  more  than  great  susceptibility  to 
every  form  of  female  charm,  joined  to  that 
proneness  to  poetize  each  manifestation  of  it 
into  a  conformity  with  his  own  ideal,  which 
generally  characterizes  such  temperaments. 

Lady  Famleigh's  spirit,  if  any  amount  of 
"  medium  "  power  could  cause  it  to  look  over 
the  writer's  shoulder  as  the  words  are  formed 
by  his  pen — (would  that  it  could  do  so !  ah, 
vrould  that  it  could!)— Lady  Famleigh's 
spirit,  I  say,  would  be  very  angry  at  the 
breach  of  confidence.  But  the  fact  was  that, 
as  they  returned  together  in  her  ladyship's 
carriage  to  Wanstrow  that  night.  Captain 
Ellingham  admitted  that,  of  the  two  charm- 
ing girlri  he  had  seen,  he  had  been  most  struck 
by  tliat  exquisitely  lovely  sylph  in  black ; — 
certainly  the  most  beautiful  creature  he  had 
ever  seen !  Whereupon  that  somewhat  free- 
spoken  lady  had  told  him  that  he  was  ft  great 
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goose,  and  knew  about  as  much  of  women  as 
she  did  of  haulyards  and  marlingspikes. 

Very  short  time,  however,  was  allowed  him 
for  any  quiet  comparison  of  the  two  Lindis- 
farn  lasses,  before  the  rest  of  the  guests  began 
to  arrive.  The  first  comers  were  old  Mr. 
Falconer  and  his  son.  The  latter  is  already 
in  some  degree  known  to  the  reader.  The 
first  thing  that  struck  one  in  the  former,  was 
his  adherence  to  the  then  all  but  obsolete  fash- 
ion of  wearing  a  queue ^  or  pigtail,  and  pow- 
der. He  was  a  tall,  florid,  well-preserved  old 
gentleman,  somewhere  between  sixty  and  sev- 
enty, who,  having  lived  among  the  clergy  of 
a  cathedral  city  all  his  life,  had  acquired  nat- 
urally in  a  great  degree,  and  affected  in  a  stiR 
greater,  a  clerical  tone  of  manners  and  senti- 
ments. Nothing  pleased  old  Mr.  Falconer 
more  than  to  be  mistaken  for  a  clergyman. 

Mr.  ^eddy,  whose  drawing-room  get-up  was 
in  all  respects  on  a  par  with  that  of  his  moini- 
ing  hours,  and  on  a  level  with  hisrepatatioB, 
after  he  had  greeted,  with  salutations  acea- 
rately  and  gracefully  adapted  to  the  special 
fitness  of  each  particular  case,  all  his  old  so- 
quaintances,  was  of  course  presented  first  to 
Margaret  and  afterward  to  Captain  EUing- 
ham  ;— the  first  by  Kate,  with  a  very  gra- 
cious **My  sister,  Mr.  Falconer.  Your  Pa- 
risian reminiscences  [Mr.  Freddy  had  spent  a 
winter  in  Paris]  will  make  you  seem  almost 
more  like  an  old  acquaintance  than  an^ 
other  of  her  Sillsbiro  friends."  The  other 
introduction  was  performed  less  graciouslj 
by  Lady  Famleigh,  as  thus^  <*Mr.  Falco- 
ner, the  Honorable  Mr.  Elliugham,  in  com- 
mand of  His  Majesty's  Revenue  Gutter,  the 
Petrel,  on  the  Sillmouth  station.*' 

Lady  Farnleigh  always  called  Lieutenant 
Ellingham  Captain,  like  all  the  rest  of  the 
world.  I  do  not  know  why  she  chose  not  to 
do  so  on  this  occasion ;  and  I  suppose  ihaX 
Freddy  Falconer  could  not  have  told  wbj 
either.  But  he  observed  it ;  and  hated  Lady 
Farnleigh  for  it  more  than  he  did  before.  It 
was  because  he  hated  her,  and  not,  to  do  him 
justice,  from  any  vulgar  reverence  for  her 
superior  rank,  that  his  bow  to  her  had  been 
markedly  lower  than  to  any  other  person  in 
the  room. 

Next  arrived  Dr.  Theophilns  Lindis&m, 
bringing  with  him,  not  indeed  the  precioos 
memoir  on  Cofier-worls  Ceilings,  but  another, 
on  <*  The  Course  and  Traces  of  the  Ancient 
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City  Walls  of  SiWerton,"  as  an  offering  to 
Margaret,  the  oeremonioos  presentation  of 
which  before  the  assembled  oompanj,  and  the 
consequent  pouncing  on  her  by  old  Mr.  Fal- 
coner, not  a  little  disgusted  that  sylphlike 
creature,  and  wreaked  on  her  some  measure 
of  punishment  for  the  &lse  pretences  which 
bad  brought  it  upon  her.  She  had  reason  to 
suspect,  too,  that  there  was  more  of  the  same 
sort  of  annoyance  in  store  for  her ;  for  the 
canon  had  entered  the  room  bearing  in  his 
hands  a  carefully  packed  and  sealed  brown- 
paper  pared,  looking  very  much  like  a  brick 
in  size  and  shape,  which  he  bad  carefully 
deposited  on  a  side-table,  saying  with  sundry 
winks  and  nods  and  mystenons  smiles,  that 
there  was  something  for  their  amusement  in 
the  evening,  which  he  believed  some,  at  least, 
of  those  present  (with  a  very  flatteringly 
meaning  look  at  Margaret)  would  appreciate. 

Then  came  in  the  squlro,  with  a  rush  and 
a  circular  fire  of  apologies. 

'<  A  thousand  pardons.  Lady  Famleigh ! 
Tou  have  tolerated  my  ways  so  long  that  I 
hope  you  will  bear  with  them  a  little  longer, 
and  give  up  all  hope  of  seeing  them  mended. 
How  do,  Falconer?  I  am  not  absolutely  un- 
punctual  though.  It  is  not  six  o'clock  yet ! 
Wants  two  minutes!  " 

"  And  a  half,  Mr.  Lindisfam !  "  said  the  old 
banker,  in  a  comforting,  encouraging  sort  of 
tone,  as  he  consulted  his  chronometer. 

<«  Thank  yon,  Falconer.  And  a  half! 
Who  calls  that  not  being  in  time  ?  How  do, 
brother?  How  is  Lady  Sempronia?  Not 
equal  to  the  trial  of  coming  up  to  the  Chase, 
eh?" 

And  then  the  squire  was  introduced  to 
Captain  Ellingham— duly  called  so  this  time 
—by  Lady  Famleigh ;  and  welcomed  him  to 
the  Chase  and  to  Sillshire  with  a  charming 
mixture  of  high-bred  courtesy  and  friendly 
cordiality. 

«<  And  now,  Mat,  ring  the  bell,  and  teU 
them  that  they  may  let  os  have  dinner,  there^s 
agoodfellow.    Too  most  be  all  half-starved." 

*«  Bat  we  are  not  all  here,  Mr.  Lindis£urn," 
■aid  Wm  Immy.  «« We  are  expecting  Mr. 
Merriton  and  his  sister  from  the  Friary,  Lady 
Famleigh.  Mr.  Lindisfitfo  asked  them  him- 
self;  and  DOW  he  baa  fbrgotten  all  about 
it!" 

'*  Blefli  me,  80  I  bad !  Don't  tell  of  me, 
anybody !  But  they  ought  to  have  been  here 
by  this  time.    I  hope  thej  doo't  mean  to 
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bring  London  ways  into  Sillshire,  and  under- 
stand one  to  mean  seven  when  one  says  six." 

**  Our  clocks  are  too  £eist,  Mr.  Lindisfam. 
I  told  you  so  the  other  day,"  pleaded  Miss 
Immy. 

**  Not  if  they  make  it  now  only  two  min- 
utes past  six,"  said  Mr.  Falconer,  again  con- 
sulting his  infisdlible  watch. 

**  Not  a  bit  of  it,"  said  the  squire ;  «  and 
perhaps  the  best  way  of  showing  them  that 
six  means  six  in  Sillshire  would  be  to  go  to 
dinner." 

But  the  squire  vras  persuaded  to  allow  a 
little  law  on  the  score  of  the  defaulters*  be- 
ing strangers,  and '  this  the  first  time  of  of- 
fending. And  happily  a  carriage  was  heard 
crunching  the  gravel  outside  the  drawing- 
room  windows  before  another  ten  minutes 
had  passed, — which,  however  long  they  may 
have  seemed  to  the  seniors  of  the  party,  passed 
quickly  enough  with  some  of  the  others. 

And  then  Mr.  Merriton  and  Miss  Merritpn 
were  announced.  They  were  entire  strangen 
to  everybody  in  the  room  except  the  Falcon- 
ers, and  except  in  so  far  as  a  casual  meeting 
had  introduced  Mr.  Merriton  to  Mr.  Lindis- 
fam. And  there  was  consequently,  a  little 
excitement  of  expectation  among  the  party 
assembled,  to  see  what  the  new-comers  into 
the  county  were  like.  And  in  the  next  in- 
stant it  was  recognized  by  all  present  that 
they  were,  at  all  events,  remarkable-looking 
people. 

Arthur  Merriton,  though  a  smaller  and 
slighter  man  than  either  Captain  Ellingham 
or  Fred  Falconer,  would  have  been  thought 
by  many  a  more  remarkably  handsome  man 
than  either.  He  would  probably  have  been 
more  generally  thought  so  in  England  than 
among  his  mother's  countrymen,  where  the 
peculiar  type  of  bis  beauty  is  much  more 
common.  Fred  Falconer's  brown  locks  and 
carnation-colored  cheeks  would  have  attraei- 
ed  more  admiring  eyes  among  the  beauties  of 
the  Conca  tToro,  and  the  carefully-blinded 
windows  of  F&lermo,  than  the  xavenVwing 
carls,  the  brilliant  dark  eyes,  and  the  thin, 
transparent-looking  sallow  cheeks,  and  finely- 
formed  but  yellow-white  brow  of  the  son  of 
a  Sicilian  mother.  In  person  and  figaie  he 
was  delicately  and  slenderly  made,  with  mall 
and  well-shaped  hands  and  feet.  His  man- 
ner was  nnexoeptionably  gentleman-tike ;  bat 
there  was  a  nervousness  about  it  that  seemed . 
half  exdtAbilitj  and  half  ibyne«,  as  1m  went 
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through  the  ordeal  of  being  presented  to  the 
variouB  indiyiduftls  of  his  new  neighborhood. 
And  this  peculiarity  of  manner  was  yet 
more  marked  in  the  case  of  his  sister.  She 
was  very  small,  moreover,  and  really  &iry- 
like  in  figure,  which  increased  the  efibct  of 
her  shrinking  timidity  and  nervousness  of 
manner.  Her  little  figure,  in  its  almost  min- 
iature proportions,  was  exquisitely  perfect ; 
but  the  &ce  had  peculiarities  which  pre* 
tented  it  from  being  beautiful.  The  large, 
fair  forehead,  which  seemed  first  to  attract 
anybody  who  saw  Miss  Merriton  for  the  first 
time,  was  too  large,  and  too  square,  and  too 
prominent  for  the  small  fitce.  The  eyes  had 
also  the  rare  defect  of  being  too  large.  But 
perhaps  their  size  alone  would  not  have 
seemed  a  fault,  if  they  had  not  also  been  too 
prominent,  and  what  the  French  call  h  fleur 
<k  tite.  The  other  features  of  the  &ce  were 
good  and  delicate.  Exceeding  delicacy,  in- 
deod,  was  the  prominent  and  paramount 
characteristic  of  the  entire  face  and  figure. 
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The  hair  was  most  remarkabty  abmidaatr 
and  beautiful  in  quality,  and  as  Usok  m 
night.  The  whole  fiu)e,  except  the  lips,  was 
entirely  colorless. 

The  ladies  and  the  young  men  had  had 
time  to  note  all  this ;  imd  the  did  men  had 
had  time  to  think  to  themselveB,  **  WhM  a 
very  strange-looking  little  body !  '*  when  tlie 
dinner-bell  at  lengtii  rftng. 

Mr.  Lindisfam  gave  his  aim  to  Lady  IVmi- 
leigh ;  Mr.  Falconer  took  Miss  Immy ;  Dr. 
Theophilus  seized  on  Margaret,  to  h&t  ex« 
ceeding  great  disgust,  making  her  ML  as 
though  she  should  burst  into  tears  amid  tiie 
sweet  smiles  with  which  she  looked  up  into 
his  face,  and  pretended  to  coax  him,  as  they 
walked  to  the  dining-room,  to  teil  her  whit 
was  inside  the  brown-paper  parcel ;  Gaptain 
£llingham's  diaraoter  of  stranger,  as  weQ  as 
his  rank,  secured  him  Kate's  arm ;  Wreddj 
Falconer  had  Miss  Merriton  under  his  care ; 
and  so,  with  Mr.  Merriton  and  Mr.  Mat 
bringing  up  the  rear,  they  went  to  dinner. 


Origin  or  Brakbt. — Brandy  began  to  be  dis- 
tilled in  France  about  the  year  1843  ;  but  it  was 
prepared  only  as  a  medicine,  and  was  considered 
as  poeeeoging  such  marvellous  strengthening  pow- 
ers that  the  physicians  termed  it  JSav  de  Vie^ 
**  the  water  of  lif^,*'  a  name  it  retains,  though 
now  rendered,  by  exoessiTe  potations,  one  of  life's 
most  powerful  and  prevalent  destroyers.  Bay- 
mond  Lully,  a  disciple  of  Arnold  de  Villa  Nova, 
considered  this  admirable  essence  of  wine  to  be 
an  emanation  firom  the  Divinity,  and  that  it  was 
intended  to  reanimate  and  prolong  the  life  of 
man.  He  even  thought  that  the  disooveiy  indi- 
cated that  the  time  had  arrived  for  the  consume 
mation  of  all  things, — the  end  of  the  world.  Be- 
fore the  true  means  of  determining  the  quantity 
of  alcohol  in  spirits  were  known,  the  dealers  were 
in  the  habit  of  employing  a  very  rude  m^od  of 
forming  a  notion  of  the  strength.  A  given  quan- 
tity of  spirits  was  poured  upon  a  quantity  of 
gunpowder,  in  a  dish,  and  set  on  fire.  If,  at  the 
end  of  combustion,  the  gunpowder  continued  dry 
enough,  it  took  fire  and  exploded  ;  but  if  ft  had 
been  wetted  by  the  water  in  the  spirits,  the  flame 
of  the  alcohol  went  out  without  setting  the  pow- 
der oa  fire.  This  was  called  the  pro^  Spirits 
which  kindled  gunpowder  were  said  to  be  f&wve  { 
proof ;  those  that  did  not  set  fire  to  it  were  said 
to  be  below  proo£    From  this  origin  of  the  term 


"proof,**  it  is  obvious  that  its  meaning 

have  been  deemed  Tsry  indefinite.'Qiie5ee  JPe- 
per. 


So  bad  is  now  the  state  of  Rome  that,  i 

ing  to  the  Pott^  the  Princess  Condni,  desiring  to 
attend  a  reception  at  the  Colonna  Palace,  and 
wishing  to  wear  her  Jewels,  was  compelled  to  de- 
mand an  escort  of  the  Papal  Dragoon  Gmrds. 
The  oitiiens  assert  that  th^  have  absolutely  aa- 
protection,  that  the  police  are  brigands  bi  uni- 
form, and  that  no  redress  is  to  be  obtained  in  tlis 
most  ordinary  case  of  robbery  except  through  the 
French  authorities.  If  the  latter  interim,  Mgr. 
de  Morode  makes  a  point  of  refusing  the  request, 
and  the  poor  Romans  are  therefbrs  emshed  hy 
the  French,  pillaged  by  the  brigands,  and  neg- 
lected by  the  government  which  oug^t  either  to 
protect  or  to  surrender  them.  If  they  resist  the 
French  Intniders,  they  are  imprisoned  ;  if  they 
object  to  the  brigands  in  uniform,  they  are  ar- 
rested ;  and  if  they  support  the  authorities  who 
do  nothing  for  them,  tjiey  are  pretty  sure  to  be 

I  surrendered  to  one  or  the  other  of  the  other  two 
hostile  powers.    It  is  a  happy  life  which  infhlU- 

I  biUty  praduocs  hi  its  eqiitaL^^Mcfetor. 
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From  Maomillui's  Magasino. 
LETTERS  FROM  COLERIDGE  TO  WILLIAM 
GODWIN. 
[The  author  of  »*  Caleb  Williams ''  enjoyed 
the  acquaintance — and,  at  TariouB  periods, 
the  corre8pondeDoe-~of  almost  every  oontem- 
porary  of  literary  celebrity.  Methodical  to 
a  paseidb,  endowed  with  the  most  indefati- 
gable industry,  he  not  only  kept  everj  letter 
of  importance  that  came  into  his  hands,  but 
carefully  transcribed  his  ovm  when  he  con- 
sidered that  he  had  written  anything  worthy 
of  proservation.  The  result  has  been  the  ac- 
cumulation of  a  very  extensive  and  interesting 
body  of  documents  in  the  hands  of  his  descend- 
ants, the  more  important  portion  of  which, 
it  may  be  hoped,  will  one  day  be  given  to  the 
world.  To  it  belong  the  letters  now  published, 
selected  firom  a  kurger  number  proceeding 
from  the  same  pen.  It  is  not  much  to  de- 
scribe them  as  superior  in  every  respect  to  such 
of  Coleridge's  letters  as  have  hitherto  found 
their  way  into  print,  since,  from  causes  on 
which  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell,  these  have, 
for  the  most  part,  been  little  calculated  to 
exhibit  his  powers  to  advantage.  Tlioee  now 
published  constitute,  in  their  editor's  opinion, 
a  much  more  entertaining  and  lively  body  of 
familiar  correspondence  than,  from  the  gen- 
eral character  of  Coleridge's  prose  style,  he 
had  been  in  any  way  prepared  to  expect. 
Though  printed  with  bat  few  alterations  or 
omissions,  they  will  not,  he  thinks,  be  found 
to  contain  a  line  to  disturb  the  opinion  en- 
tertained of  Coleridge  by  those  most  pro- 
foundly impressed  with  the  pre-eminence  of 
his  intellect,  and  the  goodness  of  bis  heart. 
R.  Garnitt.] 

WcDinBDAT.May  21, 1800. 
Dear  Qonwm, — I  received  your  letter  this 
morning,  and  had  I  not,  still  I  am  almost 
confident  that  I  should  have  written  to  yoa 
before  the  end  of  the  week.  Hitherto  the 
translation  of  the  Wallenstein  has  prevented 
me,  not  that  it  engrossed  ray  time,  but  that 
it  wasted  and  depMsed  my  spirits,  and  left  a 
sense  of  wearisomenees  and  disgust  which  un- 
fitted me  for  anything  but  sleeping  or  imme- 
diate soeiety.  I  say  this  because  I  ought  to 
have  written  to  you  first ;  yet  as  I  am  not  be- 
hind you  in  affectionate  esteem,  so  I  would 
not  be  thought  to  lag  in  those  outward  and 
visible  signs  that  both  show  and  verify  the 
inward  spiritual  grace.  Believe  me,  you  re- 
cur to  my  thoughts  frequently,  and  nerer 


without  pleasure,  never  without  my  making 
out  of  the  past  a  little  day-dream  for  the  fu- 
ture. I  left  Wordsworth  on  the  4th  of  this 
month  ;  if  I  cannot  procure  a  suitable  house 
at  Stowey,  I  return  to  Cumberland  and  set- 
tle at  Keswick,  in  a  house  of  such  prospect 
that  if,  according  to  you  and  Hume,  impres- 
sions constitute  our  being,  I  shall  have  a  ten- 
dency to  become  a  god,  so  sublime  and  beau- 
tiful will  be  the  series  of  my  visual  existence. 
But,  whether  I  continue  here  or  migrate 
thither,  I  shall  be  in  a  beautiful  country,  and 
hare  house-room  and  heart-room  for  you,  and 
you  must  oome  and  write  your  next  work  at 
my  house.  My  dear  Godwin !  I  remember 
you  with  80  much  pleasure,  and  our  conver- 
sations so  distinctly,  that,  I  doubt  not  wo 
haye  been  mutually  benefited ;  but  as  to 
your  poetic  and  physiopathic  feelings,  I  more 
than  suspect  that  dear  little  Fanny  and  Mary 
bare  had  more  to  do  in  that  business  than  I. 
Hartley  sends  his  love  to  Mary.*  <*  What, 
and  not  to  Fanny  ?  "  "  Yes,  and  to  Fanny, 
but  I'll  have  Mary."  He  often  talks  about 
them.  -, 

My  poor  Lamb,  how  cruelly  afflictions 
crowd  upon  him !  I  am  glad  that  you  think 
of  him  as  I  think :  he  has  an  affectionate 
heart,  a  mind  sui  generis ;  his  taste  acts  so  as 
to  appear  like  the  uiu&eohanic  simplicity  of 
an  instinct ;  in  brief,  he  is  worth  an  hundred 
men  of  mere  talents.  Conversation  ^ith  the 
latter  tribe  is  like  the  ase  of  leaden  bells—- 
one  vrearies  by  exercise.  Lamb  every  now 
and  then  trrodEutfef,  and  the  beam,  though 
single  and  fine  as  %  hair,  yet  is  rich  with 
colors,  and  I  both  see  and  feel  it  In  Bris- 
tol I  v^as  much  with  Davy,  f  almost  all  day. 
He  always  talks  of  you  with  great  affection, 
and  defends  you  vrith  a  friendly  seal.  If  I 
settle  at  KeswidL,  he  will  be  with  me  in  the 
fisdl  of  the  year,  and  so  must  you :  and  let 
me  tell  you,  Godwin,  that  four  such  men  as 
you,  I,  Davy,  and  Wordsworth,  do  not  meet 
together  in  one  boose  every  day  in  the  year 
— ^I  mean  four  men  so  distinct  with  so  many 
sympathies.  I  received  yesterday  a  letter 
from  Southey.    He  arrived  at  Lisbon  after  a 

•Mn.  Shelley. 

1 1  Uke  him  [Qodwhi]  for  thhiUng  so  well  of 
Davy.  He  talks  of  him  eTorywhere  ••  the  most 
eztnordinary  of  homao  beings  he  had  ever  met 
with.  I  eaanot  mj  tkti,  for  I  know  one  whom 
I  feel  to  be  the,  snperior  [Wordsworth  probably  if 
meant],  but  I  new  met  with  to  extraordinary  a 
yomng  mam,  (Coleridge  to  Wedgwood,  ''GotUe," 
p.  431.) 
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proeperouB  voyage,  on  tbc  lost  day  of  April ; 
his  letter  to  me  is  dated  May-Day.  He  girds 
up  his  loins  for  a  great  history  of  Portugal, 
which  will  be  translated  into  Portuguese  in 
the  first  year  of  the  Lusitanian  Republic* 

Have  you  seen  Mrs.  Robinson  f  lately — 
how  is  she?  Remember  mc  in  the  kindest 
and  most  respectful  phrases  to  her.  I  wish 
I  knew  the  particulars  of  her  complaint ;  for 
Davy  has  discovered  a  perfectly  new  acid  by 
which  he  has  restored  the  use  of  limbs  to 
persons  who  had  lost  it/or  many  years  (one 
woman  nine  years) ,  in  cases  of  supposed 
rheumatism.  At  all  events,  Davy  says,  it 
can  do  no  harm  in  Mrs.  Robinson's  case,  and, 
if  she  will  try  it,  he  will  make  up  a  little 
parcel  and  write  her  a  letter  of  instructions, 
etc.  Tell  her,  and  it  is  the  truth,  that  Davy 
is  exceedingly  delighted  with  the  two  poems 
in  the  Anthology. 

N.B.  Did  you  get  my  attempt  at  a  trag- 
edy from  Mrs.  Robinson? 

To  Mrs.  Smith  I  am  about  to  write  a  let- 
ter, with  a  book ;  be  so  kind  as  to  inform  me 
of  her  direction. 

Mrs.  Inchbald  I  do  not  like  at  all ;  every 
time  I  recollect  her  I  like  her  less.  That 
segment  of  a  look  at  the  comer  of  her  eye — 
0  God  in  heaven !  it  is  so  cold  and  cunning. 
Through  worlds  of  wildernesses  1  would  run 
away  from  that  look,  that  heart-picking  look  ! 
'Tis  marvellous  to  me  that  you  can  like  that 
woman. 

I  shall  remain  here  about  ten  days  for  cer- 
tain. If  you  have  leisure  and  inclination  in 
that  time,  vnrite ;  if  not,  I  will  write  to  you 
where  I  am  going,  or  at  all  events  whither  I 
am  gone. 

God  bless  you  and 

Your  sincerely  affectionate 
s.  t.  colsridgs. 
Mb.  T.  Poole's, 

N[]£ther]  Stowet,  Bridgwater. 

Sara  desires  to  be  remembered  kindly  to 
you,  and  sends  a  kiss  to  Fanny  and  **  dear 
meek  little  Mary." 

Motoat,  Sept  22, 1800. 

Dear  Godwin, — I  receiv^  your  letter,  and 
with  it  the  enclosed  note,|  which  shall  be 

•The  letter  is  printed  in  the  first  volame  of 
Soathe/B  oorrespondenoe,  edited  by  hia  son,  where, 
however,  the  paange  reepecting  the  projected  his- 
tory is  omitted. 

^  The  celebrated  Perdita.  She  died  in  the  follow- 
ing Beoember. 

^  A  loan  of  ten  pounds. 


punctually  redelivered  to  you  on  the  first  of 
October. 

Your  tragedy  •  to  be  exhibited  at  ChriBt- 
mas !  I  have,  indeed,  merely  read  throogb 
your  letter;  so  it  is  not  strange  that  my 
heart  con tinues  beating  out  of  time.  Indeed , 
indeed,  Godwin,  such  a  stream  of  hope  and 
fear  rushed  in  on  me,  as  I  read  the  sentence, 
as  you  would  not  permit  yourself  to  feel !  If 
there  be  anything  yet  undreamt  of  in  oar 
philosophy  ;  if  it  be,,  or  if  it  bo  possible,  that 
thought  can  impel  thought  out  of  the  usual 
limit  of  a  man's  own  skull  and  heart ;  if  the 
cluster  of  ideas  which  constitute  an  identity 
do  ever  connect  and  unite  into  a  greater 
whole  ;  if  feelings  could  ever  propagate  them- 
sehres  without  the  servile  ministrations  of  an- 
dujating  air  or  reflected  light ;  I  seem  to  fed 
within  myself  a  strength  and  a  power  of  de- 
sire that  might  dart  a  modifying,  commanding 
impulse  on  a  whole  theatre.  What  does  all 
this  mean  7  Alas  !  that  sober  sense  should 
know  DO  other  way  to  construe  all  this  tkan. 
by  the  tame  phrase,  I  wish  you  sncoese! 
That  which  Lamb  informed  you  is  founded  on 
truth.  Mr.  Sheridan  sent,  through  the  me- 
dium of  Stewart,  a  request  to  "Wordsworth  to 
present  a  tragedy  to  his  stage  ;  and  to  me  a 
declaration,  that  the  failure  of  my  piece f 
was  owing  to  my  obstinacy  in  refusing  any 
alteration.  I  laughed  and  Wordsworth 
smiled  ;  but  my  tragedy  will  remain  at  Kes- 
wick, and  Wordsworth  *s  is  not  likely  to  emi- 
grate from  Grasmcre.  Wordsworth *s  drama  X 
is,  in  its  present  state,  not  fit  for  the  stage, 
and  he  is  not  well  enough  to  submit  to  the 
drudgery  of  making  it  so.  Mine  is  fit  for 
nothing,  except  to  excite  in  the  minds  of  good 
men  the  hope  *<  that  the  young  man  is  likely 
to  do  better. ' '  In  the  first  moments  I  thought 
of  rewriting  it,  and  sent  to  Lamb  for  the 
copy  with  this  intent.  I  read  an  act  and  al- 
tered my  opinion,  and  with  it  my  wbh. 

My  wife  is  now  quite  comfortable. §  Suielj 
you  might  come  and  spend  the  very  next  four 
weeks,  not  without  aavantage  to  both  of  oi. 
The  very  glory  of  the  place  is  coming  on ; 
the  local  genius  is  just  arraying  himself  in  bis 
higher  attributes.    But,  above  all,  I  press  it 

♦  "  Antonio." 

t "  Remorso."  Many  years  afterwards,  when  Lord 
Byron  had  an  interest  ia-Dmry  Lane,  hegenerooily 
procured  the  representation  of  the  piece,  which  nwk 
with  great  sucooss. 

t "  The  Borderers.** 

$Mr8.  Coleridge  had  been  oonflned  ten  days  prs-' 
vioosly. 
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because  my  mind  has  been  busied  with  spec- 
ulations that  are  closely  connected  with  those 
pursuits  that  have  hitherto  constituted  your 
utility  and  importance;  and,  ardently  as  I 
wish  you  success  on  the  stage,  I  yet  cannot 
frame  myself  to  the  thought  that  you  should 
cease  to  appear  as  a  bold  moral  thinker.  I 
wish  you  to  write  a  book  on  the  power  of 
words,  and  the  processes  by  which  human 
feelings  form  affinities  with  them  ;  in  short, 
I  wish  you  to  philosophize  Home  Tooke's  sys- 
tem ,  and  to  solve  the  great  questions — whether 
there  he  reason  to  hold  that  an  action  bear- 
ing the  semblance  of  prodesigning  conscious- 
ness may  yet  be  simply  organic,  and  whether 
a  series  of  such  actions  are  possible,  and  close 
on  the  heels  of  this  question  would  follow 
the  old,  **  Is  logic  the  essence  of  thinking?  " 
— in  the  words,  *•  Is  thinking  possible  within 
arbitrary  signs?  or  how  for  is  the  word  arbi- 
trary a  misnomer?  are  not  words,  etc.,  parts 
and  germinations  of  the  plant,  and  what  is 
the  law  of  their  growth  ?  "  In  something  of 
this  order  I  would  endeavor  to  destroy  the 
old  antithesis  of  words  and  things,  elevating, 
as  it  were,  words  into  things,  and  living 
things  too.  All  the  nonsense  of  vibrations, 
etc.,  you  would,  of  course,  dismiss. 

If  what  I  have  here  written  appear  nonsense 
to  you,  or  common  sense  in  a  harlequinade 
of  (TU/re  expressions,  suspend  your  judgment 
till  we  see  each  other.     Yours  sincerely, 
S.  T.  Coleridge. 

I  was  in  the  country  when  **  Wallenstein  " 
was  published.  Longman  sent  me  down  half 
a  dozen — the  carriage  back  the  book  was 
not  worth. 

Monday,  Oct.  18,  1800. 
Dear  Godwin,— I  have  been  myself  too 
frequently  a  grievous  delinquent  in  the  arti- 
cle of  letter-writing  to  feel  any  inclination  to 
reproach  my  friends  when,  peradven tare,  they 
have  been   lung  silent.     But,   this  out  the 

Jiuestion,  I  did  not  expect  a  specclicr  answer ; 
or  I  had  anticipated  the  circumstances  which 
you  assign  ns  the  causes  of  your  delay. 

An  attempt  to  finish  a  poem*  of  mine  for 
insertion  in  the  second  volume  of  the  *^  Lyri- 
cal ballads^' has  thrown  me  so  fearfully  back 
in  my  bread  and  beef  occupations,  that  I 
shall  scarcely  l)e  able  to  justify  myself  in  pit- 
ting yuu  to  the  expense  of  the  few  lines  which 


I  may  be  able  to  scrawl  in  the  present  paper ; 
but  some  parts  in  your  letter  interested  me 
deeply,  and  I  wished  to  tell  you  so.  First, 
then,  you  know  Eemble,  and  I  do  not.  But 
my  conjectural  judgments  concerning  his  char- 
acter lead  me  to  persuade  an  absolute  passive 
obedience  to  his  opinion,  and  this,  too,  be- 
cause I  would  leave  to  every  man  his  own 
trade.  Your  trade  has  been  in  the  present 
instance,  first  to  furnish  a  wise  pleasure  to 
your  fellow-beings  in  general,  and,  secondly^ 
to  give  Mr.  Eemble  and  his  associates  the 
power  of  delighting  that  part  of  your  fellow- 
beings  assembled  in  a  theatre.  As  to  what 
relates  to  the  first  point,  I  should  be  sorry 
indeed  if  greater  men  than  Mr.  Kemble  could 
induce  you  to  alter  a  **but"  to  a  •*yet" 
contrary  to  your  own  convictions.  Above  all 
things,  an  author  ought  to  be  sincere  to  the 
public;  and,  when  William  Godwin  stands 
in  the  title-page,  it  implies  that  W.  G.  ap- 
proves  that  which  follows.  Besides,  the  mind 
and  finer  feelings  are  blunted  by  such  obse- 
quiousness. But  in  the  theatre  it  is  Godwin 
and  Co.  ex  professo.  I  should  regard  it  in 
almost  the  same  light  as  if  I  had  written  a 
song  for  Haydn  to  compose  and  Mara  to  sing ; 
I  know,  indeed,  what  is  poetry,  but  I  do  not 
know  80  well  as  he  and  she  what  will  suit 
bis  notes  or  her  voice  That  actors  and  man- 
agers are  oflen  vnrong  is  true,  but  still  the 
trade  is  thdr  trade,  and  the  presumption  is 
in  favor  of  their  being  right.  Fojr  the  press, 
I  should  wish  you  to  be  solicitously  nice  ;  be- 
cause you  are  to  exhibit  before  a  larger  and 
more  respectable  multitude  than  a  theatre 
presents  to  you,  and  in  a  new  part,  that  of  a 
poet  employing  his  philosophical  knowledge 
practically.  If  it  be  possible,  come,  there- 
fore, and  let  us  discuss  every  pa^e  and  every 
line. 

Now  for  something  which,  I  would  fain 
believe,  is  still  more  important ;  namely,  the 
propriety  of  your  future  philosophical  specu- 
lations. As  to  your  first  objection,  that  you 
are  a  logician,  let  me  say  that  your  habits 
are  analytic,  but  that  you  have  not  i^ii4 
enough  oif  travels,  voyages,  and  biography — 
especially  men's  lives  of  themselves ;  and  you 
have  too  soon  submitted  your  notions  to  other 
men  'socnsures  i n  conversation .  A  man  shou  Id 
nurse  his  opinions  in  privacy  and  self-fond- 
ness for  a  long  time,  and  seek  for  sympathy 
and  love,  not  for  detection  or  censure.  Dis- 
miss, my  dear  fellow,  your  theory  of  coliisioii 
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of  ideaa,  and  take  ap  that  of  mutoal  propul- 
aion.  I  wish  to  write  more,  and  state  to  you 
a  lacratiTe  job,  which  would,  I  think,  be  em- 
inently aeiriceable  to  jour  own  mind  and 
which  you  would  have  eyerj  opportunity  of 
doihg  here.  I  now  express  a  serious  wish 
that  you  would  come  and  look  out  for  a  house. 
Did  Stuart  remit  you  £10  on  my  account  ? 

S.   T.    COLKRIDGB. 

I  would  gladly  write  any  verses,  but  to  a 
prologue  or  epilogue  I  am  absolutely  incom- 
petent. 

Wednbbdat,  March  25, 1801. 

Dear  Godwin, — I  fear  your  tragedy  •  will 
find  me  in  a  very  unfit  state  of  mind  to  sit  in 
judgment  on  it.  I  have  been  during  the  last 
three  months  undergoing  a  process  of  intel- 
lectual exsiccation.  During  my  long  illness 
I  had  compelled  into  hours  of  delight  many 
a  sleepless  painful  hour  of  darkness  by  chas- 
ing down  metaphysical  game,  and  since  then 
I  have  continued  the  hunt,  till  I  find  myself, 
unaware,  at  the  root  of  pure  mathematics, 
and  up  that  tall  smooth  tree,  whose  few  poor 
branches  are  all  at  the  very  summit,  am  I 
climbing  by  pure  adhesive  strength  of  arms 
and  thighs,  still  slipping  down,  still  renew- 
ing my  ascent.  You  would  not  know  me ! 
All  sounds  of  similitude  keep  at  such  a  dis- 
tance from  each  other  in  my  mind  that  I 
have  forgotten  how  to  make  a  rhyme.  I  look 
at  the  mountains  (that  visible  God  Almighty 
that  looks  in  at  all  my  windows) — I  look  at 
the  mountains  only  for  the  curves  of  their 
outlines ;  the  stars,  as  I  behold  them,  form 
themselves  into  triangles  ;  and  my  hands  are 
scarred  with  scratches  from  a  cat,  whose  back 
I  was  rubbing  in  i\\e  dark  in  order  to  see 
whether  the  sparks  from  it  were  refrangible 
by  a  prism.  The  Poet  is  dead  in  me ;  my 
imagination  (or  rather  the  somewhat  that 
bad  been  imaginative)  lies  like  a  cold  snuff 
on  the  circular  rim  of  a  brass  candlestick, 
without  even  a  stink  of  tallow  to' remind  you 
that  it  was  once  clothed  and  mitred  with 
flame.  That  is  past  by !  I  was  once  a  volume 
of  gold  leaf,  rising  and  riding  on  every  breath 
of  fancy,  but  I  have  beaten  myself  back  into 
weight  and  density,  and  now  I  sink  in  quick- 
silver and  remain  squat  and  square  on  the 
earth  amid  the  hurricane  that  makes  oaks  and 
straws  join  in  one  dance,  fifty  yards  high  in 
the  element. 

*  I  think,  but  am  not  oertain,  that  this  tra^y 
wu  enUUed ''  Abbas/' 


However  I  will  do  what  I  can.  Tasle  and 
feeling  have  I  none,  but  what  I  have,  give  I 
unto  thee.  But  I  repeat  that  I  am  onfit  to 
decide  on  any  but  works  of  seirere  lof^ie. 

I  write  now  to  beg  that,  if  yoa  have  not 
sent  your  tragedy,  you  may  remember  to  send 
''Antonio  "  with  it,  which  I  have  not  yet  seen, 
and  likewise  my  Campbell^s  **  Pleaaarea  of 
Hope,"  which  Wordsworth  wiabee  to  see. 

Have  you  seen  the  second  volame  of  the 
**  Lyrical  ballads,"  and  the  prefiMO  fvefized 
to  ihe  first?  I  should  judge  of  a  man's  heart 
and  intellect  precisely  according  to  the  de- 
gree and  intensity  of  the  admiration  with 
which  he  read  these  poems.  Perhaps,  in- 
stead of  heart,  I  should  have  said  taste ;  bot^ 
when  I  think  of  the  Brothers,  of  Rath,  and 
of  Michael,  I  recur  to  the  expression  and  am 
enforced  to  say  heart.  If  I  die,  and  the  book- 
sellers will  give  you  anything  for  mj  life, 
be  sure  to  say,  <'  Wordsworth  descended  oo 
him  like  the  Fvu^  etmrrw  from  heaven  ;  by 
showing  to  him  what  true  poetry  was,  be 
made  him  know  that  he  himself  was  no 
poet." 

In  your  next  letter  you  will,  perhaps,  give 
me  some  hints  respecting  your  prose  plans. 
God  bless  you  and 

S.  T.  CouotiDOB. 

Greta  Hall,  Kbbwiok. 

P.  S. — What  is  a  fair  price — what  m^A 
an  author  of  reputation  fairly  ask  from  a  book- 
seller— for  one  edition,  of  a  thousand  oofnes, 
of  a  five-shilling  book  ? 

I  congratulate  you  on  the  settlement  of 
Davy  in  London.  I  hope  that  his  enchanting 
manners  will  not  draw  too  many  idlers  aboot 
him,  to  harass  and  vex  his  mornings. 

Grbta  Hall,  Kxswick. 

DsAR  Godwin,— I  have  had,  during  the 
last  three  weeks,  such  numerous  interruptions 
of  my  **  uninterrupted  rural  retirement, '*sach 
a  succession  of  visitors,  bdth  indigenous  and 
exotic,  that'  verily  I  wanted  both  the  time 
and  the  composure  necessary  to  answer  jonr 
letter  of  the  first  of  Juno ;  at  present  I  am 
writing  to  you  from  my  bed.  For  in  conse- 
quence of  a  very  sudden  change  in  the  weather 
from  intense  heat  to  a  raw  and  scathing  chill- 
ness,  my  bodily  health  has  suffered  a  relapse 
as  severe  as  it  was  unexpected  . 

I  have  not  yet  received  either  **  Antonio  " 
or  your  pamphlet,  in  answer  to  Dr.  Parr  and 
the  Scotch  gentleman  •  (who  is  to  be  professor 
•  MftoUntoih. 
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of  moTala  to  the  joang  nabobs  at  Oalontta, 
with  an  estaUiahment  of  £3,900  a  year!) 
Stuart  was  00  kind  aa  to  tend  me  Fen  wick's 
re?iew  of  it  in  a  paper  Galled  the  Albion,  and 
Mr.  Longman  has  informed  me  that,  by  your 
orders,  the  pamphkt  itself  has  been  left  for 
me  at  his  house.  The  extraots  which  I  saw 
pleased  me  much,  with  the  exception  of  the 
introduction,  which  is  incorrectly  and  clum- 
sily worded.  But,  indeed,  I  have  often  ob- 
served that,  whatever  you  write,  the  first 
page  is  always  the  worst  in  the  book.  I  wish 
tbait  instead  of  six  days  you  had  employed 
six  months,  and  instead  of  a  half-crown  pam- 
phlet, had  given  us  a  good  half-guinea  octavo. 
But  you  may  yet  do  this.  It  strikes  me  that, 
both  in  this  work  and  in  the  second  edition 
of  the  **  Political  Justice,"  your  retractations 
have  been  more  injudicious  than  the  asser- 
tions or  dogmas  retracted.  But  this  is  no  fit 
subject  for  a  mere  letter.  If  I  had  time,i 
which  I  have  not,  I  would  write  two  o^  three 
sheets  for  your  sole  inspection  entitled  **  His- 
tory of  the  Errors  and  Blunders  of  the  Liters 
ary  Life  of  Williaja  Godwin."  To  the  world 
it  would  appear  a  paradox  to  say  that  you 
are  at  all  too  persuadable ;  bat  yon  yourself 
knew  it  to  be  the  truth. 

I  shall  send  back  your  manuscript  on  Fri- 
day, with  my  criticisms.  Yon  say  in  your 
last,  *»  How  I  wish  you  were  here  !  "  When 
1  see  how  little  I  have  vrritten  of  what  I 
oonld  have  talked,  I  feel  with  you  that  a  let- 
ter is  but  *<  a  mockery  "  to  a  full  and  ardent 
mind.  In  truth,  I  feel  this  so  forcibly  that, 
if  I  could  be  certain  that  I  should  remain  in 
this  country,  I  should  press  you  to  come 
down,  and  finish  the  whole  in  my  house. 
But,  if  I  can  by  any  means  raise  the  moneys, 
I  shall  go  in  the  first  vessel  that  leaves  Liver- 
pool for  the  Azores  (St.  Michael's,  to  wit), 
and  these  sail  at  the  end  of  July.  Unless  I 
can  escape  one  English  winter  and  spring,  I 
have  not  any  rational  prospect  of  recovery. 
You  **  cannot  help  regarding  nninterropted 
rural  retirement  as  a  principal  cause  "  of  my 
iJl*health.  My  ill-health  commenced  atlaver- 
pool,  in  the  shape  of  blood-shot  eyes  and 
swollen  eyelids,  while  I  was  in  the  daily  habit 
of  visiting  the  Liverpool  literati — these,  on 
my  settling  at  Keswick,  were  followed  by 
lai;ifB  boilH  in  my  neck  and  shoulders ;  these, 
by  a  violent  rheumatic  fever ;  this,  by  a  dis- 
tressing and  tedious  hydroeele;  and,  since 
then,  by  irregular  goat,  which  pcomiaes  at{ 


this  moment  to  ripen  into  a  legitimate  fit. 
What  uninterrupted  rural  retirement  can 
have  had  to  do  in  the  production  of  those 
outward  and  visible  evils,  I  cannot  guess; 
what  share  it  has  had  in  consoling  me 
under  them,  I  know  with  a  tranquil  mind 
and  feel  with  a  grateful  heart.  Oh  that 
you  had  now  before  your  eyes  the  delicious 
picture  of  lake  and  river  and  bridge  and 
cottage  and  spacious  field  with  its  pathway, 
and  woody  bill  with  its  spring  verdure,  and 
mountain  with  the  snow  yet  lingering  in  &n- 
tastic  patches  upon  it,  even  the  same  which 
I  had  from  my  sick-bed,  even  without  raising 
my  hei|d  from  the  pillow !  O  God !  all  but 
doBir  and  lovely  things  seemed  to  be  known 
to  my  imagination  only  as  words ;  even  the 
forms  which  struck  terror  into  me  in  my  fe- 
ver-dreams were  still  forms  of  beauty.  Be- 
fore my  last  seizure  I  bent  down  to  pick  some- 
thing from  the  ground,  and  when  I  raised  my 
head,  I  said  to  Miss  Wordsworth,  **  I  am 
sure,  Rotha,  that  I  am  going  to  be  ill ;  "  for 
as  I  bent  my  head  there  came  a  distinct, 
vivid  spectrum  upon  my  eyes ;  it  was  one  lit- 
tle pictnre,«-a  rock,  with  birches  and  ferns  on 
it,  a  cottage  backed  by  it,  and  a  small  stream. 
Were  I  a  painter,  I  would  give  an  outward 
existence  to  this,  but  it  will  always  live  in 
my  memory. 

By  the  by,  our  rural  retirement  has  been 
honored  by  the  company  of  Mr.  Sharp  and 
the  poet  Rogers ;  the  latter,  though  not  a 
man  of  very  vigorous  intellect,  won  a  good 
deal  both  on  myself  and  Wordsworth ;  for 
what  he  said  evidently  came  from  his  own 
feelings,  and  was  the  result  of  his  own  ob- 
servation. 

My  love  to  your  dear  little  ones.  I  begin 
to  feel  my  knee  preparing  to  make  ready  for 
the  reception  of  the  Lady  Arthritis.  GoJ 
bless  you  and  S.  T.  Colxridgs. 

TufSDAT  EvKimro,  June  28, 1801. 

SATuanAT  NioHT,  June  4, 1808. 
GasTA  Haix,  KenncK. 

Mr  DBAR  Godwin,— I  trust  that  my  dear 
friend,  0.  Lamb,  will  have  informed  you  how 
seriously  ill  I  have  been.  I  arrived  at  Kes- 
wick on  Good  Friday,  caught  the  influenza, 
have  straggled  on  in  a  series  of  convalescence 
and  relapse,  the  disease  still  assuming  new 
shapes  and  symptoms ;  and,  though  I  am  cer- 
tainly better  than  at  any  former  period  of  the 
disease,  and  more  steadily  convalescent,  yet 
it  is  not  mere  /(w^^ptri/^  that  makes  me  doubt 
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whether  I  shall  ever  wholly  sunnount  the 
effects  of  it.    I  owe,  then,  explanation  to 
you  ;  for  I  quitted  toWn,  with  strong  feelings 
of  afibetionate  esteem  toward  you,  and  a 
firm  resolution  to  write  to  you  within  a  short 
time  after  my  arrival  at  my  home.     During 
my  illness  I  was  exceedingly  affeoted  by  the 
thought  that  month  had  glided  away  after 
month,  and  year  after  year,  and  still  had 
found  and  left  me  only  prepahnff  for  the  ex- 
periments which  are  to  ascertain  whether  the 
hopes  of  those  who  have  hoped  proudly  of 
me  have  been  auspicious  omens  or  mere  delu- 
sions ;  and  the  anxiety  to  realize  something, 
and  finish  something,  has,  no  doubt,  in  some 
measure  retarded  my  recovery.    I  am  now, 
however,  ready  to  go  to  the  press  with  a 
work  which  I  consider  as  introductory  to  a 
system^  though  to  the  public  it  will  appear 
aJtogetber  a  thing  by  itself.    I  vrrite  now  to 
ask  your  advice  respecting  the  time  and  man- 
ner of  its  publication,  and  the  choice  of  a 
publisher.    I  entitle  it  "  Organum  Yerk  Or- 
ganum,  or  an  Instrument  of  Practical  Reason- 
ing in  the  Business  of  Real  Life ;  "  to  which 
will  be  prefixed,  1.  A  familiar  introduction 
to  the  common  system  of  Logic ;  namely,  that 
of  Aristotle  and  the  Schools.    2.  A  concise 
and  simple,  yet  full  statement  of  the  Aristote- 
lian Logic,  with  reference  annexed  to  the 
authors,  and  the  name  and  page  of  the  work 
to  which  each  part  may  bo  traced,  so  that 
it  moy  be  at  once  seen  what  is  Aristotle's, 
what  Porphyry's,  what  the  addition  of  the 
Greek  Commentators,  and  what  of  the  School- 
men.    3.  An  outline  of  the  History  of  Logic 
in  general.     Ist  Chapter.    The  Origin  of 
Philosophy  in  general,  and  of  Logic  spedatim. 
2d  Chap.  Of  the  Eleatio  and  Megaric  Logic. 
3d  Chap.  Of  the  Platonic  Logic.    4tfaChap. 
Of  Aristotle,  containing  a  fair  account  of 
the  OpYovov — of  which  Dr.  Reid,  in  <*Eaimee' 
Sketches  of  Man/*  has  given  a  most  false, 
and  not  only  erroneous,  but  calumnious  state- 
ment— in  as  far  as  the  account  had  not  been 
anticipated  in  the  second  part  of  my  work ; 
namely,  the  concise  and  simple,  yet  full,  etc., 
etc.    5th  Chnp.    A  philosophical  examination 
of  the  truth  and  of  the  value  of  the  Aristote- 
lian System  of  Logic,  including  all  the  after- 
additions  to  it.    6th  Chap.    On  the  charac- 
teristic merits  and  demerits  of  Aristotle  and 
Plato  as  philo9ophers  in  general,  and  an 
attempt  to    explain    the  fact  of  the  jyast 
influence  of  the    former  during   so  many 


ages ;  and  of  the  infloenoe  of  PlatoVworkB 
on  the  restoration  of  the  Belles  Lettiw,  mad 
on  the  Reformation.  -Tth  Chap.  Raymniid 
Lully.  8th  Chap.  Peter  RamoB.  OthObsp. 
Lord  Bacon,  or  the  VemlamiMi  Logic.  IWk 
Chap.  Examination  Of  the  aamey  and  oom- 
parison  of  it  with  the  Logie  of  Plato  (in 
which  I  attempt  to  make  it  probable  that, 
though  considered  by  Baoon  himself  as  the 
antithesis  and  the  antidote  of  Plato,  it  iab&nd 
fide  the  same,  and  that  Plato  has  been  mis- 
understood). 10th  Chap.  Descartes.  11th 
Chap.  Condillao,  and  a  philosophical  exami- 
nation of  his  logic,  i.  e.,  the  logic  which  he 
basely  purloined  from  Hartley.  Theo  follows 
my  own  Organum  Yer^  Organum,  whidi 
consists  of  an  BvoTfjKa  of  bM  possible  modm  of 
true,  probable,  and  fiftlse  reasoning,  arnmged 
philosophically,  i.  e.,  on  a  strict  analysis  of 
those  operations  and  passions  of  the  mind  in 
which  they  originate,  or  by  which  they  set; 
with  9ne  or  more  striking  instances  annexed 
to  each,  from  authors  of  high  estimation,  and 
to  each  instance  of  false  reasoning,  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  Bophistry  is  to  be  detected, 
and  the  words  in  which  it  may  be  exposed. 

The  whole  vrill  conclude  with  considerations 
of  the  value  of  the  work,  or  its  practical  uiil- 
ity  in  scientific  investigations  (especially  the 
first  part,  which  contains  the  strictiy  demos- 
strative  reasonings,  and  the  analysis  of  all 
the  acts  and  passions  of  the  mind  which  may 
be  employed  to  the  discovery  of  truth)  in  the 
arts  of  healing,  especially  in  those  parts  that 
contain  a  catalogue,  etc.,  of  probable  reason- 
ing; lastly,  to  the  senate,  the  pulpit,  and 
our  law  courts,  to  whom  the  whole — bat 
especially  the  latter  three-fourths  of  the  work, 
on  the  probable  and  the  false— will  be  nsefbl, 
and  partiy  instructive,  how  to  form  a  oom- 
monj^aoo  book  by  the  aid  of  the  instrument, 
so  as  to  read  with  practical  advantage,  and 
(supposing  average  talents)  to  insure  a  facil- 
ity and  rapidity  in  proving  and  in  computing. 
I  have  thus  amply  detailed  the  contents  of 
my  work,  which  have  not  been  the  labor  of 
one  year  or  two,  but  the  result  of  many 
years'  meditations,  and  of  very  various  read- 
ing. The  size  of  the  work  will,  printed  at 
thirty  lines  a  page,  form  one  volume  octavo, 
^ye  hundred  pages  to  the  volume;  and  I 
shall  be  ready  with  the  first  half  of  the  vwprk 
for  the  printer  at  a  fortnight's  notice.  Now, 
my  dear  firiend,  give  me  your  thoughts  on  the 
subject :  would  yoa  have  me  to  oflfer  it  to  the 
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booksellere,  or ,  by  the  aaBiBtsnoe  of mj  friendB, 
print  aud  publish  on  my  own  account?  If 
tbo  former,  would  you  adyise  me  to  sell  the 
copyright  at  once,  or  only  one  or  more  edi- 
tions ?  Can  you  give  mo  a  general  notion 
what  terms  I  have  a  right  to  insist  on  in  ei- 
ther case?  And,  lastly,  to  whom  would  you 
advise  me  to  apply?  Phillips  is  a  pushing 
man,  and  a  book  is  sure  to  have  fair  play  if 
it  be  his  property ;  and  it  could  not  be  other 
than  pleasant  to  me  to  have  the  same  publisher  i 
with  yourself,  but —  Now  if  there  be  any- 
thing of  impatience,'  that  whether  truth  and  , 
justice  ought  to  follow  that  **  ^,"  you  will 
inform  \me.  It  is  not  my  habit  to  go  to  work  ' 
so  seriously  about  matters  of  pecuniary  busi- 
ness ;  but  my  ill-health  makes  my  life  more 
than  ordinarily  uncertain,  and  I  have  a  wife 
and  three  little  ones.  If  your  judgment  leads 
you  to  advise  me  to  offer  it  to  Phillips,  would 
you  take  the  trouble  of  talking  with  him  on 
the  subject,  and  give  him  your  real  opinion, 
whatever  it  may  be,  of  the  work  and  of  the 
powers  of  the  author  ? 

When  this  book  is  fairly  off  my  bands,  I 
shall,  if  I  live  and  have  suficient  health;  se^ 
seriously  to  work  in  arranging  what  I  have 
already  written,  and  in  poshing  forward  my 
studies  and  my  investigations  relative  to  the 
0171716  sdbUe  of  human  nature — what  we  are^ 
and  haw  we  become  what  we  are ;  so  as  to 
solve  the  two  grand  problems — how,  being 
acted  upon,  we  shall  act ;  how,  acting,  we 
sbnll  bo  acted  upon.  But  between  me  and 
tbiri  work  there  may  be  death. 

I  hope  your  wife  and  little  ones  are  well. 
I  liavu  had  a  sick  family  At  one  time  every 
individual  —  master,  mistress,  children,  and 
servants — were  all  laid  up  in  bed,  and  we 
were  waited  on  by  persons  hired  from  the 
town  for  the  week.  But  now  all  are  well,  I 
only  excepted.  If  you  find  my  paper  smell 
or  my  stylo  savor  of  scholastic  quiddity,  you 
must  attribute  it  to  the  infectious  •quality  of 
tlie  fulio  on  which  I  am ;  writing  namely, 
**  Scotus  Erigena  de  Divisione  Natune,*'  the 
forerunner,  by  some  centuries,  of  the  school- 
men. I  cherish  all  kinds  of  honorable  feel- 
ings toward  you :  and  1  am,  dear  Godwin, 
Yours  most  sincerely, 

S.  T.  COLXRIDQK. 

You  know  the  high  character  and  present 
scarcity  of  **  Tucker's  Light  of  Nature."  ''  I 
have  Soond  in  tliis  writer  [says  Paley,  in  his 


preface  to  his  *  Moral  and  Political  Philoso- 
phy *]  more  original  thinking  and  observation 
upon  the  several  subjects  he  has  taken  in  hand 
than  in  any  other,  not  to  say  in  all  others 
put  together.  His  talent  also  for  illustration 
is  unrivalled.  But  his  thoughts  arc  diffused 
through  along,  various,  and  irregular  work." 
And  a  friend  of  mine,  every  way  calculated 
by  his  taste  and  private  studies  for  such  a 
work,*  is  willing  to  abridge  and  systematize 
that  work  from  eight  to  two  volumes,  in  the 
words  of  Paley,  **  to  dispose  into  method,  to 
collect  into  heads  and  articles,  and  to  exhibit 
in  more  compact  and  tangible  masses,  what 
in  that  otherwise  excellent  performance  is 
spread  over  too  much  surface."  I  would 
pre5x  to  it  an  essay  containing  the  whole 
BiibBtance  of  the  first  volume  of  Hartley ;  en- 
tirely defecated  from  all  the  corpuscular  hy- 
pothesis, with  more  illustrations.  I  give  my 
name  to  the  essay.  Likewise  I  will  revise 
every  sheet  of  the  abridgment.  I  should 
think  the  character  of  the  work,  and  the 
above  quotations  from  so  high  an  authority 
(wiih  the  present  public,  I  mean)  as  Paley, 
would  insure  its  success.  If  you  will  read  or 
tranBcribe,  and  send  this  to  Mr.  Phillips,  or 
to  any  other  publisher  (Longman  and  Rees 
excepted) ,  yon  would  greatly  oblige  mo ;  that 
h  to  say,  my  dear  Godwin,  you  would  essen- 
tially serve  a  young  man  of  profound  genius 
and  original  mind,  who  wishes  to  get  his 
SaMne  subsistence  by  some  employment  from 
the  booksellers,  while  he  is  employing  the  re- 
mainder of  his  time  in  nursing  up  his  genius 
for  the  destiny  which  ho  believes  appurtenant 
lo  it.  **  Qui  cito  facit,  bis  facit."  Impose 
any  task  on  me  in  return. 

Fbidat,  July  10, 1808. 
Greia  Hall. 

Mr  DEAB  Godwin, — Your  letter  has  this 
moment  reached  me,  and  found  me  writing 
for  Stuart,  to  whom  I  am  under  a  positive  en- 
gagement to  produce  three  essays  by  the  be- 
ginning of  next  week.  To  promise,  there- 
Hire,  to  do  what  I  could  not  do  would  be  worse 
than  idle  ;  and  to  attempt  to  do  wiiat  I  could 
not  do  well,  from  distraction  of  mind,  would 
be  trifling  with  my  time  and  your  patience. 
If  I  could  convey  to  you  any  tolerably  dis- 
tinct notion  of  the  state  of  my  spirits  of  late, 
and  the  train  or  the  sort  of  my  ideas  conso- 
queot  on  that  state,  you  would  feel  instantly 

*  Haxlitt  The  abridgment  was  made  and  pub- 
lkbt4  in  1807. 
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that  my  Don-performaDoe  of  the  promieo  is 
matter  of  regret  with  me  indeed,  bat  not  of 
comjpuMiion,  It  was  my  full  intention  to 
have  prepared  immediately  a  second  volame 
of  poems  for  the  press;  but,  though  the 
poems  are  all  either  written  or  composed,  ex- 
cepting only  the  conclusion  of  one  poem 
(equal  to  four  days*  common  work)  and  a 
few  corrections,  and  though  I  had  the  most 
pressing  motives  for  sending  them  off,  yet,  af- 
ter many  attempts,  I  was  obliged  to  give  up 
the  very  hope — the  attempts  acted  so  perni- 
ciously on  my  disorder. 

Wordsworth,  too,  wished,  and  in  a  very 
particular  manner  expressed  the  wish  that  I 
should  write  to  him  at  large  on  a  poetic  sub- 
ject, which  he  has  at  present^u^  mdUeo  arden- 
tem  et  ignitum.  I  made  the  attempt ;  but  I 
could  not  command  my  recollections.  It 
seemed  a  dream  that  I  had  ever  thought  on 
poetry,  or  had  ever  written  it,  so  remote  were 
my  trains  of  ideas  from  composition  or  criti- 
cism on  composition.  These  two  instances  will, 
in  some  manner,  explain  my  non-perform- 
ance ;  but  indeed  I  have  been  very  ill,  and 
that  I  have  done  anything  in  any  way  is  a  sub- 
ject of  wonder  to  myself,  and  of  no  causeless 
self-complacency .  Yet  I  am  anxious  to  do  some- 
thing  which  may  convince  you  of  my  sinoerity 
by  zeal :  and,  if  you  think  that  it  will  be  of  any 
service  to  you,  I  will  send  down  for  the  work  ; 
I  will  instantly  give  it  a  perusal  con  amove ; 
and  partly  by  my  reverential  love  of  Chau- 
cer,* and  partly  from  my  affectionate  esteem 
for  his  biographer  (the  summer,  too,  bring- 
ing increase  of  health  with  it),  1  doubt  not 
that  my  old  mind  will  recur  to  me;  and  I  will 
forthwith  write  a  series  of  letters,  containing 
a  critique  on  Chaucer,  and  on  the  **  Life  of 
Chaucer,"  by  W.  Godwin,  and  publish  them 
with  my  name,  either  at  once  in  a  small  vol- 
ume, or  in  the  Morning  Post  in  the  first  in- 
stance, and  republish  them  afterward. 

The  great  thing  to  be  done  is  to  present 
Chaucer  stripped  of  all  his  adventitious  mat- 
ter, his  translations,  etc.;  to  analyze  his  own 
real  productions,  to  deduce  his  province  and 
his  rank ;  then  to  compare  him  with  his  con- 
temporaries, or  with  immediate  prede-  and 
suc-ccssors,  first  as  au  Englishman,  and  sec- 
ondly as  a  European  ;  then  with  Spenser  and 

*  I  tako  unceasing  dolight  in  Chauoor.  Hid  manly 
checrfuInoM  is  especially  dolioioua  to  me  in  my  old 
ago.  How  exquisitely  tender  ho  is,  and  yet  how 
perfectly  free  from  the  loaet  touch  of  sickly  melan- 
choly or  morbid  drooping. — TaUt  Talk,  p.  310. 


with  Shakspeard,  between  whom  h9  aeem  to 
stand  midway,  with,  however,  a  manner  of  hii 
own  which  belongs  to  neither,  with  a  manner 
and  an  excellence ;  lastly,  to  compare  Dute 
and  Chaucer,  and  IndusiTely   Speneer  and 
Shakspeare,  with  the  ancients,  to  abstraet  the 
characteristic  differences,  and  to  develop  the 
causes  of  such  diflferenoes.     (For  inslanee,  in 
all  the  vnritings  of  the  ancients  I  teeoUeei 
nothing  that,  strictly  examined,  can  be  called 
humor ;   yet  Chaucer  aboonds  with  it  tnd 
Dante,  too,  though  in  a  very  diflbrent  wts§. 
Thus,  too,  the  passion  for  pereonifioationsand, 
mejudice,  strong,  sharp,  practical  good 
which  I  feel  to  constitute  a  strikingly 
teristic  difference  in  ioLVOT  o(  the  feudal  foi^) 
As  to  information,  I  could  give  joa  acritied 
sketch  of  poems  written  bj  oontemporariei 
of  Chaucer,  in  Germany;  an  epie  to  eon- 
pare  with  his  *'  P&lamon,*'  and  tales  with  hii 
<< Tales,''  descriptive  and  fanciful  poems  with 
those  of  the  same  kind  in  our  own  poet.    Is 
short,  a  life  of  Chaucer  ought,  in  the  work 
itself,  and  in  the  appendices  of  the  vrork,  to 
make  the  poet  explain  his  age,  and  to  nake 
the  ago  both  explain  the  poet,  and  evineethe 
superiority  of  the  poet  over  his  age.     I  think 
that  the  publication  of  such  a  work  irooUdf 
your  work  some  little  service,  in  mom  «9* 
than  one.    It  would  occasion,  nnncenaiiy.' 
double  review  of  it  in  all  the  Revievrs;  iB& 
there  is  a  large  class  of  fashionable  men  «h» 
have  been  pleased  of  late  to  take  me  intohig^ 
favor,  and  among  whom  even  mj  namemiglit 
have  some  influence,  and  my  praieea  of  yos 
some  weight.    But  let  me  hear  from  joa  oo 
the  subject. 

Now  for  my  own  business.  Ae  soon  M 
you  possibly  can  do  something  respecting  the 
abridgment  of  "Tucker,"  *  do  so ;  you  will, 
on  my  honor,  be  doing  good,  in  the  beet  seaie 
of  the  word !  Of  course  I  cannot  wish  joa 
to  do  anyth  ing  till  after  the  24th,  iinlflM  it 
should  be  put  in  your  way  to  read  that  put 
of  the  letter  to  Phillips. 

As  to  my  own  work,  let  me  correot  one  or 
two  conceptions  of  yours  respecting  it.  I 
could,  no  doubt,  induce  my  firiends  to  pab* 
lish  the  woijc  for  me ;  but  I  am  possesmd  of 
facts  that  deter  me.  I  know  that  the  book- 
sellers not  only  do  not  encourage,  but  that  they 
use  unjustifiable  artifices  to  injure,  works  pub- 
lished on  the  authors'  own  aoooant.    It  never 

*  Godwin  oxerted  himself  aotivelj  in  the  matter, 
as  appears  by  the  oorrwpondentti  of  fihsriss  laak 
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honor  of  calling  on  mo,  and  leaving  his  card, 
on  Sanday  afternoon,  unfortanately  a  few 
minntes  afler  I  had  gone  oat — and  I  am  eo 
anwel),  that  I  fear  I  shall  not  be  able  to  re- 
turn the  call  to-day,  as  I  had  intended,  though 
it  is  a  grief  even  for  a  brace  of  days  to  appear 
insensible  of  so  mneh  kindness  and  oondescen- 
sion.    But  what  need  has  Grattan  of  pride? 


answered,  as  far  as  T  can  find,  in  any  in- 
stance. And  even  the  sale  of  a  first  edition 
is  not  without  objections  on  this  score ;  to 
this,  however,  I  should  certainly  adhere,  and 
it  is  my  resolution.  But  I  must  do  some- 
thing immediately.  Now,  if  I  knew  that  any 
bookseller  would  purchase  the  first  edition  of 
this  work,  as  numerous  as  he  pleased,  I  should 
put  the  work  out  of  hand  at  once,  totus  in  iilo. 
But  it  was  never  my  intention  to  send  one  sin- 
gle sheet  to  the  press  till  the  whole  was  hand 
fide  ready  for  the  printer — ttat  is  both  writ- 
ten, and 'fairly  written.  The  work  is  half 
written  ov/,  and  the  materials  of  the  other 
half  are  all  in  paper,  or  rather  on  papers.  I 
,  should  not  expect  one  fiirthing  till  the  work 
was  delivered  entire ;  and  I  would  deliver  it 
at  once,  if  it  were  wished.  But  if  I  cannot 
engage  with  a  bookseller  for  this,  I  must  do 
something  c\oe  first,  which  I  should  be  sorry 
for.  Your  division  of  the  sorts  of  works  ac- 
ceptable to  booksellers  is  just,  and  what  has 
been  always  my  own  notion  or  rather  knowl- 
edge; but,  though  I  detailed  the  whole  of 
the  contents  of  my  work  so  fully  to  you,  I  did 
not  mean  to  lay  any  stress  with  the  bookseller 
on  the  first  half,  but  simply  state  it  as  pre- 
ceded by  a  familiar  introduction,  and  critical 
history  of  logic.  On  the  work  itself  I  meant 
to  lay  all  the  stress,  as  a  work  really  in  re- 
quest, and  non-existent,  either  well  or  ill 
done,  and  to  put  the  work  in  the  same  class 
with  **  Guthrie,"  and  books  of  practical  in- 
struction— for  the  universities,  classes  of 
scholars,  lawyers,  etc. ,  etc.  Its  profitable  sale 
will  greatly  depend  on  the  pushing  of  the 
booksellers,  and  on  its  being  considered  as  a 
practical  book,  Organum  verh  Organum,  a 
book  by  which  the  reader  is  to  acquire  not 
only  knowledge,  but  likewise  power,  I  fear 
that  it  may  extend  to  seven  hundred  pages ; 
and  would  it  be  bettor  to  publish  the  Intro- 
duction of  History  separately,  either  afler 
or  before?  God  bless  you,  and  all  belonging 
to  you,  and  your  Chaucer.  All  happiness  to 
you  and  your  wife. 

Ever  yours, 

S.  T.  C. 
P.  S.    If  you  read  to  Phillip  any  part  of 
my  letter  respecting  my  own  work,  or  rather 
detailed  it  to  him,  you  would  lay  all  the 
stress  on  the  practical. 

Tuesday,  Maroh  26,  1811. 
DiAa  Godwin, — Mr.  Grattan  did  me  the 


**  Ha  d'  uopo  solo 
Mendlcar  dall'  orgoglio  onore  e  stima, 
Chi  senza  loi  di  vUipendio  4  degno." 

— Chiabrera. 

I  half  caught  from  Lamb  that  you  had 
written  to  Wordsworth,  with  a  wish  that  he 
should  versify  some  tale  or  other,  and  that 
Wordsworth  had  declined  it.  I  told  dear 
Miss  Lamb  that  I  had  formed  a  complete  plan 
of  a  poem,  with  little  plates  for  children,  the 
first  thought,  but  that  alone,  taken  from  Gee- 
ner's  •*  First  Mariner ;  "  and  this  thought,  I 
have  reason  to  believe,  was  not  an  invention 
of  Gesner's.  It  is  this  :  that  in  early  times, 
in  some  island  or  part  of  the  Continent,  the 
ocean  had  washed  in,  overflowing  a  vast  plain 
of  twenty  or  thirty  miles,  and  thereby  insu- 
lating one  small  promontory  or  cape  of  high 
land,  on  which  was  a  cottage,  containing  a 
man  and  his  wife,  and  an  infant  daughter. 
This  is  the  one  thpught ;  all  that  Gesner  has 
made  out  of  it  (and  I  once  translated  into 
blank  verse  about  half  of  the  poem,  but  gave 
it  up  under  the  influence  of  a  double  disgust, 
moral  and  poetical)  I  have  rejected ;  and, 
strictly  speaking,  the  tale  in  all  its  parts,  that 
one  idea  excepted,  would  be  original.  The 
tale  will  contain  the  curse,  the  occasions,  the 
process,  with  all  its  failures  and  ultimate 
success,  of  the  construction  of  the  first  boat, 
and  of  the  undertaking  of  the  first  naval  ex- 
pedition. Now,  supposing  you  liked  the  idea 
(I  address  you  and  Mrs.  G.,  and  as  commer- 
dantSj  not  you  as  the  philosopher  who  gave 
us  the  first  system  in  England  that  ever  dared 
reveal  at  full  that  most  important  of  all  im- 
portant truths,  that  morality  might  be  built 
on  its  ovm  foundation,  like  a  castle  t>uilt/rom 
the  rock  and  on  the  rock,  with  religion  for 
the  ornaments  and  completion  of  its  roof  and 
upper  stories — nor  as  the  critic  who,  in  the 
life  of  Chancer,  has  given  us,  if  not  principles 
of  (esthetic  or  taste,  yet  more  and  better  data 
for  principles  than  had  hitherto  existed  in  our 
language) — if  (we  pulling  like  two  friendly 
tradesmen  together,  for  you  and  your  wife 
must  be  one  flesh,  and  I  trust  are  one  heart) 
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Toa  approte  of  the  pbo,  the  next  qaatiaa ' 
V,  Whether  it  thoold  be  written  in  praae  or  in 
verse,  and  if  the  ktter,  in  what  metre  gtnn- 
xu.  or  eighl-fljU&Ue  iunbia  with  rfajmei 
(for  in  rhjme  it  moat  be),  now  in  emplets 
and  now  in  qnatnuns,  in  the  manner  of 
Cooper's  adminble  tranalatioo  of  the  *'  Vert- 
Vsrt'*  of  GrcsKt.     (N.  B.  not  Qmcper.) 

Another  tbooght  haa  atroek  me  within  the  ' 
laat  month,  of  a  achool-book  in  two  oetaTO 
Tolamee,  of  Livee  in  the  manner  of  Plutarch 
— not,  indeed,  of  earaparing  and  eoapiing ' 
Greek  with  Boman,  Dion  with  Brotoa,  and 
Cato  with  Arifltidea,  of  placing  ancient  and 
modem  together :  Noma  with  Alfred,  Cicero ' 
with  Bacon,  Hannibal  with  Gostafns  Adol- ' 
phofl,  and  Jolios  Caeaar  with  Baonaparte^— or  ^ 
what  perhaps  mi^t  be  at  once  more  intereetiDg 
and  more  instmctife,  a  aeriea  of  lives,  firom ' 
Moeea  to  Baonaparte,  of  all  those  great  men, 
who  in  states  or  in  the  mind  of  man  had  pro- ' 
daeed  great  rerolotiona,  the  effects  of  which 
«tiil  remain,  and  are  more  or  less  distant 
caoses  of  the  present  state  of  the  world. 

1  remain,  with  unfeigned  and  affiscuooate ' 
esteem, 

Yoors,  dear  Godwin, 

S.   T.   COLZXIDGK.       > 

[Godwin  replied  to  Coleridge's  letter  as 
follows  :]— 

Mabch  27, 1811. 

Dear  Colekidge, — I  am  much  gratified  by 
your  yesterday's  letter,  as  I  shall  always  be 
by  every  apprrjach  to  a  coincidence  of  senti- 
ment on  the  part  of  a  man  of  your  originality 
and  learning.  I  published  my  sentiments  re- 
spiting the  welCuie  and  happinen  of  the  hu- 
man species,  fr^m  a  heart  filled  with  a  sincere 
o^Qviction  of  the  truth  of  the  tenets  I  deliv- 
ered, and  which  was  no  longer  able  to  keep 
them  [leot  up  within  itself:  and  it  gives  me  a 
pain  which  few  men  can  comprehend,  when 
I  see  such  per* jus  as  Sjuthey  ♦  and  others 
who,  I  am  ttjld,  arc  al*>  honest  and  philan- 
thropical,  treat  my  effjrts  not  only  with  dis- , 
dain,  but  with  something  like  abhorrence. 
Thank  G'id  I  I  have  never  had  the  persua- 
ilm  as  t>  the  singleness  uf  heart  of  that  man, 
with  wiiich  y«>a  have  been  imprease^l :  other- 
wi-?e  n>thing  can  be  more  disheartening  than 
t)  iif:e  the  tew,  wh-i  are  able,  and  ought  to  be 
willing,  ti  ©/-operate  IjT  general  go^jd.  doing 

•  SyUthey's  diilike  of  Godwin  wm  to  a  great  ex- 
teat  p«r»jaal.  Ue  nercr  furgare  his  second  mar- 
riage. 


their  utmost  to  < 
I  am  eooriooed  thai  (■ 
eontn^hhle   boatilikj  of 
creeds)  this  oumoi  be;  aad  of  < 
that  the  man  'mho  does  aot 
and  mj  intentions  wbdIb  tiw  < 
own  boson,  which  (if  it  czmfeed) 
&il  to  Tibnte  in  unison  witk  i 

I  like  exceeding  the 
sketched  of  a  first  iMiinfff 
and  I  have  read  it  together;  and  ahe  I 
other  fear  respecting  it,  but  leal  jon 
take  it  in  too  high  a  kej,  and  pat  into  it  ths 
metaphysics  and  abstrasenessea  in  vhieh  jon 
are  so  eminently  at  home.  Thore  ilmnld  not 
be  a  sentence — not  eicn  a  line  in  n  book  in- 
tended for  chikiren.  of  which  a  child  nugfat 
not  fiiirly  be  expected  to  conceive  mn  iden.  la 
answer  to  yoorqaeriesof  thefom,  leoneeiw 
a  short  essay,  which  is  to  be  illnatrafced  with 
various  plates,  onght  to  be  in  Tciae ;  Ibrthsr 
than  this  I  dare  not  go  ;  I  think  tbe  aathor 
who  does  not  consult  his  own  genios  nnafaM^ 
kled,  and  inquire  within  himself  wfant  style 
and  what  scheme  of  harmony  moat  nntaially 
springs  out  of  his  cooceptiooSy  can  ocareely 
be  expected  to  do  well. 

I  am  bound  to  add,  that  the  encovrmgaHBl 
which  my  limited  means  and  infant  trade  il» 
bw  me  to  afford  to  intrilectoal  appliolioe 
and  industry,  would.  I  am  afraid,  be  whoDj 
beneath  your  attention.  If  love  and  a  cmt 
would  tempt  yoa  to  co-operate  in  mj  littk 
scheme  f>r  refining  and  elevating  Uie  cirde 
of  juvenile  studies,  it  is  well,  bat 

*<  If  these  be  motives  weak, break  off  betiaei !" 

Such  as  I  have  (and  I  will  not  absolutelj  aay« 
with  the  Apostles,  *"  silver  and  gold  have  I 
none  * *)  I  tender  unto  you. 

Mrs.  Gladwin  desires  me  to  cxpieae   tbe 
great  pleasure  with  which  she  read  your  let- 
ter, and  her  beet  wishes  in  your  favor. 
I  remain,  with  great  regard. 
Yours, 

W.  GODWK. 

FaiDAT  MoRxi5G.  Much  29,  ISll. 
Dear  Gonwix. — My  chief  motive  in  un- 
dertaking **  Tbe  First  Mariner  **  is  merely  to 
weave  a  few  tendrils  around  your  destined 
walking-stick,  which,  like  those  of  the  wood- 
l.ine  (tJiat.  serpent-like  climbin:;  up.  and  with 
tight  spires  embossing  the  straight  hazel,  re- 
wards tbe  lucky  schoolboy's   search   in  the 
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winter  copse)  maj  remaiD  on  it,  when  the 
woodbine,  root  and  branch,  lies  trampled  in 
the  earth.  I  shall  consider  the  work  as  a 
small  plot  of  ground  given  up  to  yon,  to  be 
sown  at  your  own  hazard  with  your  own  seed 
(gold-grains  would  have  been  but  a  bad  saw, 
and  besides  have  spoilt  the  metaphor).  If 
the  increase  should  more  than  repay  your 
risk  and  labor,  why  then  let  me  be  one  of 
your  guests  at  Hendcot  House.  Your  last 
letter  impressed  and  a£kcted  me  strongly. 
Ere  I  had  yet  read  or  seen  your  works,  I,  at 
Sou  they  ^s  recommendation,  wrote  a  sonnet  in 
praise  of  the  author.  When  I  had  read  them, 
religious  bigotry,  the  but  not  half-understand- 
ing your  principles,  and  the  not  half-under- 
standing my  own,  combined  to  render  me  a 
warm  asd  boisterous  anti-Qodwinist.  But 
my  warfare  was  open ;  my  unfelt  and  harm- 
less blows  aimed  at  an  abstraction  I  had  chris- 
tened with  your  name ;  and  at  that  time,  if 
not  in  the  world's  favor,  you  wercamong  the 
captains  and  chief  men  in  its  admiration.*— I 
became  your  acquaintance,  when  more  years 
had  brought  somewhat  more  temper  and  tol- 
erance ;  but  I  distinctly  remember  that  the 
first  turn  in  my  mind  toward  yon,  the  first 
movements  of  a  juster  appreciation  of  your 
merits,  was  occasioned  by  my  dingnst  at  the 
altered  tone  of  language  of  many  whom  I  had 
long  known  as  your  admirers  and  disciples — 
some  of  them,  too,  men  who  had  made  them- 
selves a  sort  of  reputation  in  minor  oirdee 
as  your  acquaintances,  and  therefore  your 
echoes  by  authority,  who  had  themselves 
aided  in  attaching  an  nnmerited  ridicule  to 
you  and  your  opinions  by  their  own  igno- 
rance, which  led  them  to  think  the  best  set- 
tled truths,  and  indeed  etwry  thing  in  your 
**  Political  Justice,"  whether  assertion,  or 
deduction,  or  oonjectore,  to  have  been  new 


thoughts— downright  creations !  and  by  their 
own  vanity,  which  enabled  them  to  forget 
that  everything  must  be  new  to  him  who 
knows  nothing;  others  again,   who  though 
gifted  with  new  talents,  had  yet    been  in- 
debted to  you  and  the  discussions  occasioned 
by  your  worli^  for  much  more  of  their  devel- 
opment, who  had  often  and  often  styled  you 
the  great  master,  written  verses  in  your 
honor,  and,  worse  than  all,  now  brought 
your  opinions — with  many  good  and  worthy 
men — into  as  unmerited  an  odium  as  the  for- 
mer dass  had  into  contempt,  by  attemps 
equally  unfeeling  and  unwise,  to  realize  them 
in  private  life,  to  the  disturbance  of  domestic 
peace.    In  all  these  there  vras  such  a  want  of 
common  sensibility,  such  a  vrant  of  that  grat- 
itude to  an  intellectual  benefiictor,  which  even 
an  honest  reverence  for  their  past  selves  should 
have  secured,  as  did  thon^  still  does,  and  ever 
will,  disgust  me.   .    .   .  To  this  add  that 
business  of  review-writing,  which  I  have  never 
hesitated  to  pronounce  an  immoral  employ- 
ment, unjust  to  the  author  of  the  books  re- 
viewed, injurious  in  its  influences  on  the  pub- 
lie  taste  and  morality,  and  still  more  injuri- 
ous on  its  influences  on  the  head  and  heart 
of  the  reviewer  himself.    The  prtt^ustatores 
among  the  luxurious  Romans  soon  lost  their 
taste ;  and  the  verdicts  of  an  old  prsegustator 
were  silre  to  mislead,  unless  when  like  dreams, 
they  were  interpreted  into  contraries.    Our 
reviewers  are  the  genuine  descendants  of  these 
palate-seared  taste-dictators.    I  am.still  con- 
fined by  indisposition,  but  mean  to  step  out 
to  Hazlitt's  —  almost  my  next-door  neigh- 
bor— at  his  particular  request.    It  is  poBsi- 
ble  that  I  may  find  you  there. 
With  kind  remembrances  to  Mrs.  Godwin, 
Yours,  dear  Godwin,  affectionately, 

S.  T.  COLSRIDQX. 
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From  The  Spirit  of  the  Fair. 
THE  DEVOTIONAL  POBTRY  OF  DR.  WATTS. 
BY  w.  C.  BKTAirr. 

I  HAVE  liked  Dr.  Watts's  Psalms  and 
Hymns  ever  sinoo  the  time  when,  scarcely 
three  years  old,  I  was  made  to  repeat,  with 
his  book  in  my  hand,  and  with  Vioh  gestures 
as  were  prescribed  to  me,' the  psalm  begin- 
ning with  the  words  : — 

"  Come  soond  his  pruse  abroad 
And  hymns  of  glory  sing." 

The  critics,  in  general,  have  shown  bat 
stinted  favor  to  Dr.  Watts's  devotional  poe- 
try. Dr.  Johnson  pronounced  it  unsatisfac- 
tory, though  he  admits  that  Dr.  Watts  <'  has 
done  better  than  anybody  else,  what  nobody 
has  done  well."  Sou  they,  from  whom  I  ex- 
pected something  different,  in  that  meagre 
memoir  of  Dr.  Watts — meagre,  yet  interest- 
ing, so  far  as  relates  to  his  theological  opin- 
ions, which  seem  principally  to  have  engaged 
Soutbey*s  attention  —  alludes  to  Johnson's 
opinion,  yet  takes  no  pains  to  controvert  it. 
He,  indeed,  questions  Johnson's  decision 
against  devotional  poetry  in  general;  but 
takes  no  pains  to  show,  as  he  might  easily 
have  done,  that  Watts's  book  contained  a 
great  many  very  beautiful  things. 

I  maintain,  for  my  part,  that  Dr.  Watts 
has  done  admirably  well  what  he  undertook 
to  do,  and  the  proof,  if  I  wanted  any  other 
than  the  pleasure  with  which  I  always  read 
him,  I  find  in  the  strong  hold  which  his  de- 
votional verses  have  taken  on  the  hearts  of 
men  in  all  conditions  of  life,  and,  I  think,  ail 
varieties  of  religious  belief.  No  compilation 
of  hymns  for  the  public  worship  of  any  de- 
nomination is  ever  made  without  borrowing 
largely  from  Dr.  Watts.  He  has  been  in  his 
grave  for  considerably  more  than  a  century, 
yet  have  his  psalms  and  hymns  lost  none  of 
the  fiivor  which  they  had  when  they  were 
first  adopted  by  religious  assemblies  for  public 
worship,  and  I  believe  are  even  now,  generally 
speaking,  in  greater  esteem  than  ever,  not- 
withstanding that  such  poets  as  Doddridge, 
Ck>wper,  Charles  Wesley,  Barbauld,  and  Heber 
have  written  devotional  verses  of  very  great 
merit  since  his  time. 

The  secret  of  this  popularity  lies,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  in  the  union  of  strong  feeling 
with  great  poetic  merit.  In  what  he  wrote 
there  are  occasional  transgressions  against 
good  taste,  as  in  his  versification  of  Solomon's 


Song.    There  are  dovenly  lines,  and  cicb 
stanzas,  but  there  is  always  great  fisiTor  tad 
profound  eamestneeB.    No  poet  has  ever  o- 
pressed  religiouB  eiBOtknis  with  greater  co- 
ergy.    He  feints  and  kngaishes  lor  the  di- 
vine presence ;  he  deplores  the  waywaidoM 
of  the  human  heart ;  he  ezolts  in  the  divim 
fitvor ;  he  is  awed  by  the  divine  majesty ;  he 
looks  with  transport  on  the  works  of  the  di- 
vine hand ;  he  dwells  with  delist  on  ti» 
vision  of  a  better  life  b^rood  the  grave ;  asd 
all  these  moods  of  mind  find  full  nwprcswos 
in  his  verse.    Many  of  his  hymns  seem  tD 
have  been  dashed  out  in  the  ezoitement  gf 
the  moment,  as  if  the  fiseKng  which  btd 
taken  possession  of  him  eoold  not  be  mtih 
fied  without  ezpreeting  itself  in  poetie  fbnsi. 
His  versions  of  the  Hebrew  psalms  are  as  i^ 
markable  for  this  as  the  oompositions  which 
he  called  hymns.    He  seems  to  have  first  fiOsd 
his  mind  with  the  imagery  of  the  aociesk 
bard,  and,  catching  inspiration   from  hue, 
flung  his  thoughts  upon  the  page  in  a  fim 
suitei  to  the  more  mild  and  perfi^ct  dispemft- 
tion  of  Christianity. 

Some  of  Dr.  Watts's  devotional  Tenes  ibov 

that  he  possessed  imagination  in  a  high  d»- 

^gree.    What  a  beautiful  picture,  for  cnB* 

pie,  is  set  before  us  in  the  hymn  beginniijf- 

*'  There  is  a  land  of  pore  delist." 

In  this  hymn,  which  is  too  familiar  to  i& 
readers  to  be  transcribed  here,  we  have  Ae 
green  fields  of  immortal  life  with  their  nn- 
withering  flowers  lying  in  perpetual  ligbt; 
the  narrow  river  of  death,  dividing  it  from 
the  present  state  of  being ;  and  the  tinKMroot 
crowd  of  mortals  on  the  hither  bank  shiver- 
ing and  shuddering  at  the  thought  of  pasM^ 
through  those  cold  waters.  I  remember  that 
once,  on  a  fine  Sunday  evening  in  the  latter 
part  of  April,  coming  out  of  the  harbor  of 
Havana,  in  a  steamer  moving  uneasily  on  tiie 
toBfiing  waves  of  the  Qulf  Stream,  which  here 
rush  against  the  reefs  of  the  northern  coast  of 
Cuba,  I  had  been  driven  to  my  berth  by  a 
strong  premonition  of  sea-sickness.  A  puty 
of  Americans  on  deck  struck  up  this  hymn, 
and  when  they  had  ended,  sung  the  sosjcc^ 
less  beautiful  one  beginning  with 

**  When  I  can  read  my  title  dear,'* 

and  ending  with  the  stanza, 

**  There  shall  I  bathe  my  maarj  soul 
In  seas  of  endless  rest. 
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And  not  a  wave  of  trouble  roll 
Across  my  peaceful  breast.** 

As  they  eung,  it  almost  Deemed  as  if  the  sea 
felt  the  influence  of  the  gentle  strain  and 
grew  smoother,  and  the  waves  murmured 
more  softly  before  the  prow  that  divided 
them. 

I  once  heard  a  distinguished  literary  gen- 
tleman instance  the  following  couplet  from 
one  of  Watts'B  hymns,  as  conveying  to  the 
mind  images  which  could  only  occur  to  a  poet 
of  DO  common  genius : — 

**  Cold  moontuns  and  the  midnight  Mr 
Witnessed  the  fervor  of  his  pmyer.** 

I  was  able  to  match  them,  or  nearly  so, 
with  a  stansa  from  his  version  of  the  One  hun- 
dred and  twenty-first  Pbalm  : — 

**  No  sun  shall  smite  thy  head  by  day. 
Nor  the  pale  moon,  with  sickly  ray. 
Shall  blast  thy  ooaoh  ;  no  baleful  star 
Dart  his  malignant  fire  so  fiir.*' 

How  pathetic  is  this  ezpostoktion  in  the 
One  hundred  and  second  Psalm  :— 

*'  Spare  us,  0  Lord  !  aloud  we  pray, 
if  or  let  our  sun  go  down  at  noon ! 

Thy  years  are  one  eternal  day, 
And  must  thy  children  die  so  soon  T  " 


How  magnificently  is  tl^  One  hundredth 
Psalm  versified ,  dosing  with  this  grand  stanza ! 

**  We*ll  crowd  thv  gates  with  thankAil  songs. 
High  as  the  heavens  our  voices  raise. 
And  earth,  with  her  ten  thousand  tongues. 
Shall  fill  thy  courts  with  sounding  praise." 

I  might  refer  to  many  other  examples  of 
like  excellence  in  these  poems;  but  I  will 
mention  only  one  more,  the  charming  little 
funeral  hymn,  the  eighteenth  of  the  first  book, 
beginning  thus : — 

"  Hear  what  a  voice  from  heaven  proclaims^ 
For  all  the  pious  dead. 
Sweet  is  the  savor  of  their  names. 
And  soft  their  sleeping  bed." 

*'  They  die  in  Jesus  and  are  blest,"  etc 

I  know  very  well  that  poetry  of  a  very 
moderate  degree  of  merit  not  unfreqnently 
obtains  great  popularity  on  account  of  its  re- 
ligious character ;  but  I  do  not  recollect  an  in- 
stance in  which  it  has  held  that  popularity 
long.  The  devoUooal  verses  of  Watts  have 
stood  the  test  of  time,  and  it  seemed  to  me 
due  to  him  that  some  of  the  oharaoieristio 
merits  by  which  they  are  recommended  to  the 
general  mind  should  be  pointed  oat. 

Mabch  17th,  1864. 


The  Coliseum  at  Bomb. — ^Two  things  are  most 
notiible  in  the  Coliseum, — the  awfUl  desolation  of 
the  present,  and  the  ease  with  which  you  realize 
the  pasL  Standing  in  the  grass-grown  arena, 
which  the  bright  morning  sun  had  coaxed  into  a 
melancholy  smile,  there  came  before  me,  with  a 
vivid  and  fearful  distinctness,  the  whole  scene  as 
it  was  on  some  great  festal  day, — the  myriads 
thtit  lined  the  mighty  walls,  a  flashing  and  pal- 
pitating multitude,  tier  above  tier,  far  up  mto 
the  deep  blue  sky;  and  about  me,  where  I  stood, 
the  nLsh  of  chariot  wheels,  the  gleaming  swords, 
the  dust,  the  smoke,  the  bkxxi,  the  terrible  spring 
of  the  lion —  I  could  stand  it  no  longer,  and 
turned  to  leave  the  place.  This  was  what  I  saw 
in  imagination.  What  I  saw  in  reality  was  a 
few  haggard-looking  figures  moving  slowly  from 
one  to  the  other  of  a  few  stone  shrines  ranged 
round  the  arena,  and  kissing  them  with  mut- 
tered prayer.  It  seems  that  by  a  suflkient  num- 
ber of  such  gyrations  you  may  escape  the  conse- 
quences fit  almost  any  amount  of  sin.  These  are 


the  only  gladiators — ^these  the  onfy  games— ex- 
hibited there  now.  Spectators  still  look  down 
upon  them  from  the  vast  amphitheatre,  in  mul- 
titudes countless  as  of  old  ;  out  the  multitudes 
are  the  creeping  plants  and  waving  trees  and 
tangled  masses  of  moumfiil  vegetation,  which 
feed  and  flourish  on  its  decay. — Macmillan^t 
Magazine  for  April, 


Mb.  BA2niVG*s  pamphlet  on  <*  Corpulency  ** 
is  as  much  in  demand  as  ever.  About  ten  thou- 
sand copies  have  now  been  sold  by  the  publishers. 
Booksellers  in  the  neighborhood  of  PaU-Mall  and 
Piccadilly,  where  the  broehurt  Is  issued,  say 
that  never  before  do  they  remember  so  many 
well-fod  persons  visiting  their  shops.  The  en- 
tire scheme,  as  given  by  Mr.  Bantmg,  for  the 
reducing  of  obese  persDos  to  moderate  pro|iOF- 
tions,  is  about  (so  it  is  said)  to  be  given  m  a 
little  drama  at  one  of  oar  rastarapolitan  theatres 
i — London  JUwiiw, 
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AN  INVITATION. 
**  Swett  is  thy  voice,  and  thy  ecwUenance  ia  hvely. 


Where  is  that  little,brown-eyed  fay 
That  sometimes  dances  through  my  door, 

And  hastes  her  blushing  cheek  to  lay 
On  mine,  and  kisses  o*er  and  o*er 

The  lips  that  ne'er  forgot  to  bless 

With  iove's  unmeasur^  tenderness  ? 


I  seem  to  see  those  twinkling  feet 
Glide  past  me  in  my  silent  room  ; 

I  seem  to  hear  those  accents  sweet 
That  banish  every  note  of  gloom  : 

Those  curls  thrown  back  from  ample  brow, 

And  lu*ge  dark  eyes — ^I  see  them  now. 


But  when  the  form  so  soft,  so  fair, 
I  fain  would  gather  to  my  breast. 

And  guard  its  childish  beauty  there 
From  uU  earth's  shadows  and  unrest, 

I  wake  from  the  fond  wish  to  miss 

Her  Toice,  her  smile,  her  grateM  kiss. 


God  keep  thee  tenderly  and  safe. 

Thou  bud  of  beauty  and  of  grace  ! 
Thou  seem'st  some  sparkling,  Wandering  waif, 

Cast  earthward  to  our  fond  embrace  ! 
Come,  &iry,  to  my  silent  room. 
And  fill  its  Toid  with  song  and  bloom  ! 

H.  J.  L. 
April,  1864. 

— Transcript. 


LONGBST  AND  SHORTEST. 

The  sweet  west  wind  is  flying 

Over  the  purple  sea. 
And  the  amber  daylight  dying 

On  roadway,  hill,  and  tree  ; 
The  cattle-bi'lls  are  ringing 

Among  the  slanting  downs. 
And  the  children's  voices  flinging 

Glad  echoes  through  the  towns. 
**  ()  summer  day  !  so  soon  away  !  '* 
The  happy-hearted  sigh  and  say — 
*'  Sweet  is  thy  light,  and  sad  thy  flight. 
And  sad  the  words,  '*  Good-night !  Good-niirht !  " 


The  wan  white  clouds  are  trailing 

Low  o*er  the  level  plain  ; 
And  the  wind  brings,  with  its  wailing. 

The  chill  of  tlie  coming  rain. 
Fringed  by  the  faded  hither. 

Wide  pools  of  water  lie  ; 
And  birds  and  leaves  together 

Whirl  through  the  eveiuDg  sky. 


"  Haste  thee  away,.  0  winter  day  !  " 
The  weary-hearted  weep  and  say — 
**  Sad  is  thy  light  and  slow  thy  flight. 
Sweet    are  the    words,    "Good-night! 

night !  " 
—Sonnets  and  other  Poems,    By  E.  H.  W. 


Good- 


DISAPPOINTMENT. 


Blessing  and  loss !  too  often  hand  in  hand 
Ye  come  ;  yet  'tis  a  boon  to  know  our  hold 
Once  clasped  the  priie,  fled  ere  its  worth  % 

told. 
But  thy  dim  presence  who  can  understand. 
Thou  Being  with  no  attribute?    Not  gruid. 
As  Sorrow  in  bereavement,  nor  yet  bold, 
As  Anguish  in  endurance  ;  only  cold 
As  the  white  ocean  mist  hiding  a  land 
Our  feet  have  never  trod,  whose  hills  arose 
BeauteouB  between  the  glowing  tranquil  line 
Of  dawning  light  and  the  tumultuous  eea. 
Oh,  Disappointment,  in  the  cup  of  woes, 
Wert  thou,  too,  mingled  for  the  lips  divine 
Of  Him  who  tasted  &  man's  misery  T 


His  eye  in  sorrow  on  the  rich  man  f^. 
Whose  youthful  soul  a  land  of  promise  lay 
One  moment  'ncath  His  gaie,  fit  by  a  r»y 
Of  sudden  light,  till  back  with  double  spdl 
The  shadow  of  the  world  returned  to  qnidl 
Its  glorifying  influence.     Who  shall  say 
How  high  a  seat  was  forfeited  that  day 
In  heavenly  places  ?    Sadder  than  a  knell 
Heard  on  the  summer  air,  his  paasing  feet. 
Passing  from  life  to  death,  smotiei  on  the  heart. 
Whose  love  divine  no  answering  love  had  found; 
So  when  our  brightest  hopes  have  known  deftet. 
Our  choicest  gifts  have  met  rejection's  dart. 
We  have  learnt  somewhat  of  His  keenest  woimd. 
-^Sonnets  and  other  Poems.    By  E,  H.  W* 


BEGINNING  TO  WALK. 

He's  not  got  his  sea-legs,  the  darling  ; 

He's  been  in  our  ship  but  a  year  ; 
He  isn't  yet  versed  in  our  lingo — 

Knows  nothing  of  sailing,  I  fysr. 


t 


But  he  soon  will  hear  more  of  the  biUows, 
And  learn  t^e  salt  taste  of  the  wave: 

One  voyage,  though  it's  short,  is  sulBoient, 
When  oar  ports  are  the  Cradle  and  GraTe. 
'^Chawibtrs^s  JbumaL 
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THE  BRIDAL  OF  DANDELOT.  ♦ 

**  Un«  graodo  damo  de  Lomino,  nee  prinoesM  de 
^alm.  it  viuve  da  wigncur  d'Awcule^-ille,  jan 
([uVIlo  n  Aurait  d'cpoax  qae  Dandelot,  frere  de  Co- 
ligoj.  Tous  les  «ieDS,  fcrvenU  Oathollques,  ^j  op- 
iv^tfcxvnt  «n  rain.  En  \'ain  un  lul  montra  que,  sea 
t<rnw  otaut  0OIU  led  murs  de  Xancj,  c*e«t  a  dire, 
dan«  Im  mains  du  Due  de  Lorraine  et  des  Goises, 
viie  ne  p^tuvait  nieme  faire  la  nooe  qu'aa  haaard 
u'uac  UataiUe.     Uien  ne  la  dctouma. 

**  Doiidolut  prit  a\*ec  lui  cent  hoinmes  determines, 
<rt  arrive  a  Nancj.    En  plein  jour  et  a  grand  bmit 
la  «a\-aieade  •  en  rm  an  efaatean  de  la  dame.    An 
pont-levi«  tons  tirent  leure  arqneboMS.     De  qnoi 
trvmUcft^nt  leo  ritrM  dc«  Gui:<ie«.  qui  etaient  en ' 
fa«e  a  peine  wpares  par  nne  ririere.     Cependant  1 
trxiia  jonre  et  troia  nuit«  on  fit  la  fete  bmjante  et  j 
gV«.     Pali  Madame  Dandelot,  muntant  en  eronpe  • 
c.rrie^^  sn^n  herw,  et  disar.t  adieu  a  m«  biena,  le 
cairit,  panvre  et  fienp.  anx  baAank  de  la  guerre 
ciTile." — MiCBBLCT,  Guerrtt  dt  Rtb^om, 

Sue  SRiilod,  and  said.  **  What  good  to  hear 

Krum  Prince  and  Doke  and  courtly  Peer 

Mt  bnutT*s  prabe ;  irbat  good  to  see 

'i  new  silken  gallant9  sue  lo  me  ? 

itn«  not,**  ahe  said«  *'  for  times  of  strife 

Tbe  la^-^  that  charm  a  gentler  life, 

A  ^wetter  jot,  a  nobler  pain 

Wc  ask  than  such  as  Trouveurs  frign  ; 

Tne  h>rd  [  clnxvit  in  dav*  like  these 

Must  be  a  Saint  when  on  his  kncea, 

A  Hen:-  in  the  Avid  to  dare, 

A  -.::aa.  a  ;oaJor  c^  err  where  !  " 

>hc  y..f.:^\*,  ihon  fpike  it  ivft  and  low, — 

•*  I  *»:'.*.  w<vi  r.one  bat  Daadclot. 

Mt  lands  are  broftd,  ray  mirTW  thero 

iiA  Ji  oi^-4iDM«  toii  ue  I  am  &ir  : 

Ycj4,  uIu  1  am  u  ^iiouid  be  so. 


Or  picture  next  his  hetrt  to 
He  called  a  hundred 
And  tried  as  was  the  steel  thej  drew  ; 
Then  gaTe  the  word,  **  Meant,  moant,  a 
To  dare  the  deed  mad  win  the  bride." 
**  How  Ikir,"  he  said  ;  "  how  sweet  tbe 
That  opens  when  the  storm-donds  lower ! 
And  wilt  thou,  oh,  my  Iot*^  takie  rat 
Within  a  (kithful  wounded  breast  I 
Then  shall  it  guard  thee,  shield,  delHid, 
Tilllife  and  IoT« 


ride, 


**  Aai  sh.-«.;iA  :':io«  «v<d  this  DaadektC, 

^  tiui  iM. .  ris  V  111  &Ash,  «ha:  nm  will  gieir ; 

A  oill.  *. ,'«  n.:  to  fe.v<  aai  itnc«, 

I. IT  »*».? :".i.r-ppAl  w'V.  wiko  tirvx:gh  France  ; 

1  ny  cA^lcs  knJ  thy  ^a^vis  ibat  day 

>*  HI  f*L\  the  crafty  Oaw's  piry  ; 

Ana  tAv-u  XV-  I\anic^ot  «;lt  take 

i^ai  r-:c,  fji=r.;n(,  in  iny  wake'* 

••  T#^.**  sj-'i  shf.  ••  wrre  *:  e^ca  !»i\ 

Yrt  ip>a*«i  I  w^i  wv.h  T^aaarfot 

t»ftf#  owe  sky  *>  i.-«|:  r.'erwwc, 

MaA  ^raik&  in*&>r|r  jsUrks  at  iaM. 

Mi-ve  s«\<(':  t<  draw  ine  itf^z'tcst  'tiTcaih 

T,"  i^ray  ;**  GM  »ij<Tv  fr«  Tnra  imiy. 

T:»  warVh  Vy  T.iiA^  Tc^  ans  by  day— 

k  w  a  piioa  cviart  :«"  vctar 

.  \2Ai  iU\x»  «::h  ;iras»  tiiarc.** 


TV  ww«  5^f  ?>ake  jv-  i*rA  aai  Vw 
A  ta^  )MZh  ta'rc  f.^  DanicwA  ; 
Be  Waft  IN<  amt  her  nnjr  m-  gic>«e, 
vV  jpdai^  ^"^  f^th«  cc  gapt  ii  H'vt  ; 
Kf  la:::  m«  fiaai  1-c  ::>»»  <i  hair. 


As  thick  as  thorns  aroand  the  voaa 
Her  castle  stands  bep;irt  with  fiies. 
Yet  calm  and  free,  like  men  vba  lida 
For  warlike  pastime,  or  Ibr  pride. 
With  muskets  raised,*  with  visoiB  down, 
Thej  ride  at  nooodaj  ap  the  town  ; 
They  cross  the  bridge,  they  monni  tha  aft 
They  ride  within  tlw  eastte  keep  ! 
The  sullen  Guise  beside  her  gate 
Hath  grooid  his  teeth  in  lage  and  hate. 
Three  days  to  hear  the  dank,  the  dia 
Of  men^t-arms  that  danoe  witlun. 
Three  days,  three  nights,  with 
They  spare  not  cheer  nor  rerdrf 
And  on  the  third  day's  i 
Ride  forth  the  hundred  c 
With  one  that  on  his  steed  doth  bew 
The  lady  dear,  the  Udj  frir. 
Who  spake  it  onoe  so  soft  and  knr. 
••  I  wiU  wed  n<me  bat  DaadeloL" 

— GoflJ  Wards, 


y^ 


BR(NH[  Ain>  UFB. 

I  nuoct  a  fittie  brook  la  its  ttTI  limd, 
Wnere*  stBod  ^pBTcnn^  weeds,  its 
FTvaa  the  aardi,  and,  kwrryisc  i 
erMp 
UnsMn  bat  'wccal  is  theu-  deep-vcn 
Hav:!Kc&s  aai  haxus  aterlaang  w«d 
V  :th  rciMS  tmuu  and  cMWtenc  ^a  gk 
MiMSM  haskss  wkiie  thrragh  ne  Isaai 
mabeaiBS  pM^ 
Ani  oa  the  whs^ieiix  screaa  &ni 

shed. 
Tins  iM  By  !J^  ti^w  a,  tlcrogih 
f:iidiajc. 
TiinMKiM  w<  aaaMfal  ia  ni 
ScUl  £?oib  au  fragrasa, 
no:, 
HeSii^te  daffSH 
Oxeetd  wiih  ti>f  suit  efa 
Irawa  daSr  froB  i» 

Kkmssb'W] 


KILNABOS,   A   H10HI.AND   rA9TQ|LAL. 
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From  The  North  Britidli  RoTiew. 
Kibnahoe,  a  HigkUtnd  Pastoral:  with  other 
Poems.    Bj  John  Oampbell  Shairp.    Mao- 
millan  and  Co.    18(^. 

If  romantic  aoenerj  and  romantic  tradi- 
tions were  the  main  oonditiona  of  poetic  in- 
spiration, the  namea  of  Scotch  Highlanders 
woold  prohahly  liave  been  as  common  among 
the  ranks  of  eminent  British  poets  as  they 
are  in  the  lists  of  eminent  British  soldiers. 
If  Scotland,  as  her  greatest  son  has  said,  is 
indeed  the  **  meet  narse  for  a  poetic  child," 
and  if  there  is  any  intimate  copnection  be- 
tween the  nature  of  oar  country  and  the 
genius  of  our  people,  the  romance  of  our  na- 
tional literature  might  have  been  expected  to 
arise  from  the  stem  wildneas  of  our  northern 
and  western  scenery,  rather  than  from  the 
tamer  beauties  or  sometimes  dreary  ugliness 
of  our  Lowlands.  Even  in  the  present  day, 
the  most  commonplace  sportsman  or  tourist 
feels  that  he  has  passed  into  a  new  atmos- 
phere— that  he  has  come  under  the  influence 
of  an  entirely  new  set  of  feelingfi— when  he 
first  reaches  his  moor,  or  starts  over  the 
mountains  on  a  walking  excursion.  A  sense 
of  the  more  immediate  presence  of  nature,  in 
her  lonely  grandeur  and  loveliness,  mingles 
unconsciously  with  the  passion  of  the  salmon- 
fisher  and  the  deer-stalker ;  while  it  is  con- 
sciously and  Tiyidly  enjoyed  by  the  man  of 
modem  culture,  who  visits  our  country  un- 
der no  other  attraction  than  the  love  of  nat- 
ural beauty.  As  a  remarkable  instancel  of 
the  impression  produced  by  our  Highland 
scenery  on  a  highly-gifled  stranger,  we  would 
remind  our  readers  of  the  late  Mr.  Clough's 
pastoral,  <'The  Bothie  of  Toper-na-vuolich," 
which  deserves  to  he  read  and  remembered  by 
every  Scotchman.  But  in  addition  to  thfo 
influence  of  nature,  which  may  be  felt  as 
strongly  perhaps  by  a  stranger  as  by  a  native 
of  the  district,  the  latter  is  more  likely  to 
feel  a  special  interest  in  the  life  and  churao- 
ter  of  the  people,  and  in  the  wild  traditions 
which  are  still  preserved  amongst  them. 
We  should  thus  have  expected  to  find  the 
poetry  of  the  Highlands  sung  by  a  High- 
lander. But  whatever  may  be  the  merits  of 
Gaelic  bards  and  Sennaohies,  the  Hi^daods 
have  not  yet  produced  a  poet  of  their  own. 
The  romance  of  their  history  and  the  poetry 
of  their  scenery  have  been  sung  and  oel^ 
brated  by  Lowland  Scotchmen  er  by  fin^ish- 
BMi.    ne  inteiett  which  the  world  feels  io 


the  past  history  of  the  Highlands  is  dae  al- 
most entirely  to  •«  Waveriey,"/'  Rob  Roy»." 
and  •<  The  Legend  of  Montrose ;  "  while  thi 
very  **  gsniua  "  of  the  land  seems  to  find  a 
voice  in  the  «« SoUtary  Reaper  "  and  the 
u  Glen  Ahnain  "  of  Wordsworth. 

Mr.  Shairp  has  selected  as  the  fttbjed  of 
the  poem  which  gives  its  name  to  this  vol- 
ume, the  real  life  of  a  fiunHy  living  in  the 
Western  Highlands,  during  the  quiet  genera- 
tion midway  between  the  eventhil  timet  of 
the  '45  and  the  rapid  changes  of  the  present 
day.  He  has  endeavored  to  preserve  the 
memory  of  a  kind  of  life  which  is  now  paM- 
ing  or  ha«  passed  away,  but  which  desmet 
not  to  be  unremembered  or  unhonored.  Hie 
aim  seems  to  have  been  not  to  shape  some 
idea  into  poetic  form,  but  to  record  what  has 
actually  been,  and  to  show  what  a  charm  and 
beauty,  and  what  a  source  of  mond  and  spii^ 
itual  strength,  there  was  m  the  plain,  every^ 
day  life  of  a  simple  Highland  household. 
He  brings  before  us  in  a  series  of  poeona  the 
memories  and  impressions  of  this  early  home, 
in  Cantyre,  as  moulding  the  ohaiacter  of  one 
of  its  inmates  firom  a  br^ht  and  happy  child- 
hood to  a  peaceful  and  beautifiil  old  a^a. 
The  record  of  thia  life  forms  the  main  stream 
of  the  poem  of  **  KiUnahoe,"  but  with  thia 
main  stream  othera  intermiiogle.  Thos,  the 
traditions  and  history  of  the  whole  district 
are  introduced  as  the  souroe  of  the  romantic 
feeling  which  blended  with  a  character  chiefly 
remarkable  for  its  simple  goodness,  piety,  and 
strength  of  affection.  From  his  love  of  his 
subject,  and  his  determination  to  treat  it  ex- 
haustively, Mr.  Shairp  seems  to  ua  to  over: 
lay  it  too  much  with  detail ;  to  introdnee 
more  particulars  not  sufficiently  varied  from 
one  another,  and  to  dwell  longer  on  many 
of  those  particulars  than  is  neoevary  to  pro- 
duce the  impression  which  be  wants  to  leave 
on  the  reader^s  mind.  And  this  appears  to 
us  to  be  the  chief  defect  in  the  conceptioB  of 
the  poem.  His  ob|ect  might  have  been  bet- 
ter attained  by  greater  compression  of  his 
materials,  and  by  leaving  more  to  the  hai^ 
ination  of  the  reader.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  poem  has  this  great  merit,  that  it 
does  leave  on  the  mind  a  very  real,  ocmaist- 
ent,  and  worthy  impression.  As  we  read  its 
several  parts,  the  anthor'a  oonoepliott  seems 
grsdually  to  gUber  dmpe  and  eompletenflM 
inourminds.  We  fimoy  that  we  see  the  lift 
which  he  wa&ti  «■  Io  aee :  we  realise  iti  dsip 
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ohMfm  and  its  deq^er  wortli ;  wo  reoognise 
onoe  more  the  troth  of  which  Woidsworth 
mm  the  great  preacher,  that  the  materials  for 
poetrj  lie  ererjwhere  aronnd  us  in  the  fa- 
miliar aspects  of  Nature  and  of  human  life, 
if  we  only  had  the  eye  and  feeling  to  oheerve 
them.  The  reader,  who  once  feels  his  inter- 
est In  the  subject  of  this  poem  awakened,  wiU 
often  return  to  it ;  he  will  find  it  thoroughly 
in  harmony  with  his  best  and  healthiest 
thoughts  ;  if  it  does  not  aim  at  giving  him 
new  ideas,  it  gives  him  many  new  and  genu- 
ine impressions,  both  from  the  outward  and 
the  inward  world. 

*  Mr,  Shairp  can  hardly,  indeed,  expect  that 
his  subject  will  have  for  all  readers  the  same 
intense  interest  that  it  has  for  himself.  The 
strong  local  coloring  which  he  gives  to  it, 
while  it  will  enhance  its  interest  to  those 
who  are  familiar  with  Highland  scenery  and 
with  the  old  Highland  life,  can  scarcely  be 
expected  to  awaken  a  corresponding  enthusi- 
asm in  the  hearts  of  more  distant  readers. 
Mr.  Shairp  appears  to  be  a  man  not  only  of 
more  fervent  patriotism  than  the  majority 
eton  of  his  countrymen ;  but  he  seems  to 
attach  a  peculiar  value  to  every  memory  and 
association,  connected  with  the  ancient  tradi- 
tions of  Scotland, — even  to  the  Gaelic  names 
of  places,  and  to  all  the  turns  of  ezpreesion 
in  our  ancient  ballads.  Wo  are  sometimes 
inclined  to  think  that  his  hearty  feeling  car- 
ries him  too  fiir  in  this  direction  ;  but  it  is 
pleasant  to  meet  with  only  the  more  poetical 
and  more  generous  side  of  our  national  en- 
thusiasm in  this  volume.  He  is  never  tempted 
into  any  ebullition  of  that  vain  boasting  and 
silly  impertinence  which  has  more  than  once, 
in  recent  times,  made  sensible  Englishmen 
laugh  at  us,  and  sensible  Scotchmen  feel 
ashamed.  '  His  national  and  local  enthusiasm 
acts  in  a  much  worthier  way.  It  inspires 
him  to  throw  his  whole  soul  into  his  subject, 
to  vivify  it  with  all  the  strength  of  his  natu- 
ral feeling,  and  to  adorn  it  by  the  labor  of 
his  intellect.  In  this  devotion  to  his  task, 
he  fulfils  the  first  and  most  indispensable  con- 
dition by  which — 

"  The  world  is  wrought 
To  sympathy  with  things  it  heeded  not." 

Ibe  specially  poetical  gift,  which  we  seem 
to  recognise  in  this  volume  in  a  greater  de- 
gree than  in  most  of  our  recent  poetry,  is  the 
powsr  of  feeling  and  drawing  oat  the  peool- 1 


iar  "  genius  "  of  different  kinds  of  scenery. 
This  power  of  conveying  the  sentiment  as 
well  as  the  outward  features  of  particular 
aspects  of  nature,  is  exhibited  in  many  of  the 
smaller  poems, — for  instance,  <*The  moor  of 
Rannoch,*'  «  The  Last  of  the  Forest,"  "The. 
Bush  aboon  Traquair,'*»as  well  as  in  "  Kil* 
maboe.*'  What  this  sentiment  is,  idiat  its 
source  and  what  its  meaning,  how  fiu*  it  is 
the  result  of  old  associations,  how  fiur  it 
arises  spontaneoosly  out  of  the  mysteriooa 
sympathy  which  the  spirit  of  man  has  with 
the  spirit  of  Nature,  are  questions  constmtly 
suggesting  themselves,  and  very  diflbmlt  to 
answer.  Few  people,  however,  who  aie  «^ 
pable  of  enjoying  something  of  the  ohum 
both  of  nature  and  of  poetry,  but  aresensifale 
that  certain  places  afiect  them  in  a  way  pe- 
culiar to  themselves,  not  by  their  mere  bouity 
or  grandeur,  but  by  a  power  which  ooacs 
more  home  to  human  sympathies ;  and  this 
way  of  looking  at  nature  they  find  in  somo 
poets — in  Wordsworth,  for  instance,  and  in 
Scott — much  more  than  in  others.  Mr. 
Shairp  appears  to  us  to  possess  this  kind  of 
poetical  sensibility  in  a  very  high  degree ; ' 
and  in  him  it  seems  to  result  from  the  union 
of  bis  love  of  nature  with  his  love  of  his  own 
country.  With  every  place  that  intpieats 
him  he  connects  some  associations,  either  in 
the  post  or  the  present,  which  deeply  mofo 
his  personal  affections  and  sympathies.  He 
imparts  to  the  strange  and  rugged  names  of 
Highland  mountains  or  passes,  or  to  the  move 
familiar  names  of  Border  hills  and  rivers,  the 
hearty  feelings  of  pride  and  admiration  with 
whicii  he  regards  the  loyalty  and  gaUantiy 
of  the  Higliland  clans,  or  the  piety  and  slei^ 
ling  worth  of  the  old  Scottish  peaaaatiy. 
Thus,  in  the  poem  of  **  Kilmahoe  "  we  find 
not  only  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  natniey 
as  displayed  in  our  Western  Highland  toe- 
nery,  presented  to  us  as  they  are  in  Mr* 
Clough*s  «  Bothie,"  but  we  seem  to  feel  ate 
the  personal  tics  by  which  these  featoree  of 
nature  have  bound  themselves  to  the  muxf 
generations  of  men  who  have  lived  witlda 
their  range. 

The  poem  has  evidently  been  oarefoUy 
planned  and  executed.  It  seems  to  be  the 
result  of  permanent  feelings  and  oonviotionB, 
and  much  thought  and  pains  appear  to  have 
been  bestowed  on  its  style  and  rhythm.  It 
is  written  in  a'great  variety  of  metres,  whidi 
have  been  selected— in  general  veiy  happfljr. 
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— in  harmony  with  the  feeling,  whether  grave 
or  gay,  which  they  aje  intended  to  convey. 
In  this  roepect,  though  in  no  other,  the  poem 
has  an  outward  resemhlance  to  *»  Maud  ;  " 
but  notwithstanding  the  great  variety  of 
metres  which  the  author  handles,  there  are 
very  few  of  them  which  recall  the  tones  of 
any  of  our  recent  poetry.  The  rhythm  is,  on 
the  whole,  good  and  true :  if  it  occasionally 
sounds  abrupt  or  irregular,  this  obviously 
arises  from  no  failure  in  musical  ear,  hut 
from  the  wish  to  break  the  monbtonous 
smoothness  of  a  long  poem  composed  in 
rhyme.  The  style  is  also  very  pore  and 
good :  plain  and  homely,  where  a  plain  and 
homely  treatment  is  appropriate  ;  grave  and 
dignified  where  it  appeals  to  our  more  seri- 
ous feelings.  Tkough  its  notes  are  in  many 
places  cheerful  and  joyous,  there  is  a  quiet 
and  sober  undertone  heard  throughout.  One 
fiiult  we  find  occasionally  in  the  style,  the  re- 
sult ot  what  seems  to  us  a  caprice  in  taste, 
not  certainly  inadequate  power  of  expression. 
It  arises*  from  the  author's  love  of  everything 
Scotch,  and  especially  of  Scotch  ballads. 
Thus  it  happens  not  unfreqoently  that  the 
effect  of  long  passages  written  in  very  noble 
English  is  suddenly  marred  by  the^troduc- 
tion  of  some  perhaps  not  ignoble,  but  oei^ 
tainly  inoongnions,  Scotch  words.  The  Eng- 
lish style  in  this  volume  is  very  pure  and 
excellent ;  so,  too,  is  the  Scotch  ;  in  &ct,  we 
know  of  no  recent  poetry  in  which  the  old 
dialect  of  our  beet  songs  and  balkids  is  used 
so  happily  and  with  such  absolute  freedom 
from  mawkishnees  or  vulgarity ;  but  even 
Bums  himself  could  not  make  a  happy  com- 
bination out  of  the  bigh-strained  diction  of 
English  poetry  and  the  simple  pathos  of  his 
native  dialect.  In  the  present  day,  when 
every  educated  person  in  Scotland  both  writer 
and  speaks  English,  such  a  combination  ap- 
pears still  more  incongruous.  We  see  no 
reason  why  the  old  language  of  Scotch  poe- 
try may  not  still  continue  to  be  written,  as 
it  has  often  been,  by  our  poets.  Mr.  Shairp, 
however,  not  only  claims  to  spread  his  Scotch 
words  over  the  fields  hitherto  appropriated 
to  them,  but  to  aUow  the  favorites  of  bis  flock 
to  wander  at  large  over  fresh  fields  and  pas- 
tures new,  into  which  thoy  have  never  sought 
admittance  before  his  time. 

The  poem  is  divided  into  sixteen  parts. 
The  eaiiier  cantos  describe  the  childhood  and 
youth  of  two  sisters,  the  younger  memben. 


of  a  family  living  in  n  ooipley  and>4kbB08t 
•  patriarchal  style,  on  a  small  Highland  estate. 
These  cantos  bring  before  ns  their  earlie^ 
I  recollection  and  impressions  of  this  )ioi»e, 
and  of  the  old  laird,  their  fatiier,  who  died 
in  their  childhood  ;  the  daily  tasks  and  life 
of  the  household ;  the  occasional  adventures, 
not  without  perilous  incident,  which  left 
their  vivid  print  in  the  memories  of  the  chil- 
dren ;  their  enjoyment  in  wandering  over  the 
shores  and  hills  on  beautiful  spring  and  au- 
tamn  days,  when  they  mingled  in  happy  and 
kindly  intercourse  with  the  country  people, 
and  listened  to  the  wild  traditions  of  older 
times  ;  and  lastly,  as  the  crowning  influencef 
subduing  and  harmonizing  all  the  rest,  the 
religious  observances  under  which  their  yooth 
was  trained.  The  later  poems  trace  the 
presence  of  all  these  impressions  abd  influences 
on  the  life  and  character  of  one  of  these  sis- 
tsts,  who  marries  and  leaves  her  home,  but 
retains  through  life  the  love  of  nature  and 
romance,  the  kind  and  a£feotionate  heart, 
the  simple  faith,  the  unworldliness,  and  the 
sense  of  duty,  of  which  the  germs  were  fos- 
tered by  the  happy  and  pious  influences  of 
home.  The  main  idea  which  the  poem  seems 
to  embody  is  expressed  in  these  lines : — 

**Ah!  simple  and  long 

Are  the  fluths  that  they  keep, 
The  roots  of  their  love 
Strike  more  dingingly  deep, 

**  Whose  childhood  has  grown 
By  calm  mountains  enftirled. 
Not  tossed  on  turmoil 
Of  a  feverish  world.*' 

The  later  eventa  in  this  life  are  rather 
touched  upon  or  alluded  to  than  described, 
but  the  whoU;  result  is  summed  up  in  the 
concluding  stanas,  called  *' Ingathering/' 
from  which  we  extract  the  following  fine  pas- 
sage, describing  the  last  reunion  of  the  two 
Bisters,  whose  bright  and  happy  childhood 
forms  the  subject  of  the  earlier  poems  :— 

<*  She,  too,  theeariieet,  as  tiie  latest  fUend, 
Her  sister  playmate  on  the  Highland  braes. 
Came  to  the  home  of  Moira,  ttoe  to  tend 
The  evening  of  her  days. 

**  For  she  had  lived  fbr  others,  eoe  by  one 
Had  watched  them  fade,  the  dev  ones  of 

her  house. 
And  propped  their  fkiUng  fbet^  then  wept  aleae 
Above  their  darkmed  brows. 

**  Shecame  to  see  the  rose  blush,  ones  so  sweet. 
Pale  on  the  ehsek,  the  drsasBlight  all  gone  dim 
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In  those  ribh  cjei,  tht  life-blood  iMblier  beat 
Through  erery  polae  and  limb ; 

<«  Albeit  their  orbe,  the  fludung  hues  all  gone. 
Had  won  a  ikr-<^  spiritoal  range, 
A  penslTe  depth  of  peace,  as  resting  on 
Things  bejond  time  and  change, 

*<  Yet  fall  of  human  tenderness,  that  drew 
All  hearts  to  her ;  the  old  smile  lingering  yet. 
Seemed  to  wish  good,  here  and  hereafter  too. 
To  every  soul  she  met 

"  And  still  the  high  white  brow  serenely  bent 
Wore  cAlm  that  crowns  long  duty  meddy  done 
0*er  fiided  lineaments  with  a  li^t  not  lent 
By  any  earthly  sun. 

• 

*'  A  year  and  more,  they  two  beneath  that  roof 
Uingled  the  memories  bright  firom  Kilmahoe 
With  calm  thoughts  fetc|^  from  that  stOl 
world  aloof, 
Whereto  they  soon  must  go. 

**At  times  when  all  were  gathered  round  the 
blaxe. 
In  nights  of  later  autumn,  she  forsook 
Her  seat  beside  them,  long  to  stand  and  gaxe. 
From  the  deep  window  nook, 

*'  On  the  hairst  moon,  that  from  alcoTo  of  blue 
SilTsred  the  garden,  every  bower  and  bield. 
Hedges  of  glistening  holly  and  daxi^  yew  ; 
And  up  the  household  field 

**  Slanted  the  shadows  of  twin  silver  firs 
To  white  she^  couching  on  the  moon-bathed 

sward. 
Till  thought  was  lost  in  years  that  once  were 
hers,— 
A  &r  and  fond  regard. 

**  And  oft  when  nor*  winds  round  the  gables  blew. 
In  their  low  talk  beside  the  g^loamin'  fire. 
Fair  faces  long  since  flEided  smiled  anew. 
And  old  days  of  Kintyre. 

"  In  summer  from  the  odorous  garden  walks. 
Or  from  cool  seats  o'ershadowed  by  ash-trees. 
Would  come  the  murmur  of  thdr  quiet^talks, 
Blended  with  hum  of  bees. 

**  Those  old  springs  down  the  Leear'side,  primrose 
nooks. 
And  coves  that  rang  with  pleasant  voices  then. 
And  elder  fiioes  meeting  them,  with  looks 
Of  love  long  gone  frt>m  men, 

**  All  the  fresh  fragrance  of  that  early  time 
Lived  once  more  on  their  memory  and  their 

tongue, 
All  their  long  wanders  o'er  the  hills  of  thyme. 
When  limb  and  heart  were  young, 

**  Many  asceneconned  o*er,  hour  brought  to  mind. 
And  dear  name  named  for  the  last  time  on  earth, 
Then  to  the  grave  of  their  mute  thoughts  con- 


the  new  heavens  have  birtiL 


**  And  when  the  end  was  come,  and  onfy  truth 
liight  go  with  her  down  the  death-shadowed  vale* 
He  whom  she  leaned  on)W)m  her  dawn  of  yoath 
That  dread  hour  did  not  hSL 

<«  Then  in  that  home  was  sorrow,  not  despair : 
Like  goes  to  like,  and  she  had  gone  within. 
One  dweller  more  among  the  many  there, 
tier  spiritual  kin ; 

**  Blending  that  season  of  first  yellowing  kavet^ 
And  ripe  ingathering  the  bright  land  abroad. 
With  thought,  how  safo  are  stored  His  Im^j 
sheaves 
In  the  gamer-house  of  Ood." 

The  reader  will  see  from  this  eztraot  what 
is  the  main  purpose  of  this  poem.  It  pre- 
sents to  us  many  pictures  and  iooidents  of  a 
kind  of  life,  not  in  itself  very  eventful  or  re- 
markable, yet  of  considerable  poetieal  inter- 
est from  its  simple  reality  and  close  relation 
to  nature ;  and  it  gives  unity  to  these  fari- 
ous  representations  by  showing  how  they  all 
aided  in  the  formation  of  a  oharaeter,  vcory 
beautiful  both  in  its  human  and  spiritoal  aa- 
pects.  Much  of  the  charm  and  worth  of  the 
poem  consists  in  its  happy  onion  of  rellgkmB 
with  poetical  feeling.  The  spirit  in  which  it 
is  written  is  in  some  phioes  grave  and  solemn ; 
in  others  1l>rigbt  and  cheerful ;  in  otheia  lo- 
mantic  and  picturesque ;  but  mingling  with 
its  gravest  tones  we  recognise  a  frfah  and 
genial  enjoyment  of  nature ;  while,  even  in 
the  author's  poetic  sympathy  with  the* wild, 
half-savage  men  of  <'  Old  Kintyre,"  we  ijsier 
miss  the  presence  of  a  strong  vein  of  leligioos 
meditation. 

Perhaps  the  best  of  the  varioos  poena 
which  are  strung  together  in  *<  Kilmahoe," 
is  that  called  "The  Sacramental  Sabbath." 
Even  apart  from  its  connection  with  theotber 
poems  of  the  scries,  this  deserves  to  beiaaked 
among  the  most  successful  eflbrts  to  treat  a 
sacred  subject,  and  also  among  the  beat  pie- 
tures  from  Scottish  life,  which  we  know  cf 
in  recent  poetry.  It  deserves  to  be  lead  in 
the  most  pious  and  in  the  most  eoltifated 
homes  in  Scotland  ;  and  we  shoold  hope  ttat 
it  will  remain  not  unknown  to  many  WngilA 
readers,  who  may  have  formed  their  notion 
of  the  great  religious  obsenraoce  of  oar  Na- 
tion^ Church  from  the  terrible  aatue  of 
Bums.  We  wish  that  we  ooold  qoote  sue 
whole  poem,  and  we  are  sore  that  oor  xeadete 
will  be  glad  to  exchange  oor  own  eommenta 
for  the  two  following  extraets  from  **  The 
Saeramental  Sabbath : "— 
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<  And  tht  wesleni  tboret  AUaotie, 
All  the  rough  side  ofKint/ra, 
Send  anall  bendt  einoe  morn,  Ikv^trirVelled 
0*er  hill,  river^  moii,  and  mire, 
Down  the  moantoin  ehoolders  moTing 
Toward  thia  ha?en  of  their  desire^ 


'<  Sends  eaeh  glen  and  hidden  oerry, 
Aa  thej  peas,  iti  little  tnin. 
To  inoreeee  the  throng  that  thickens 
Kirkwnrd,  like  the  growing  gain 
From  hill-bams,  which  some  yale-rifer 
Rroadeniog  beareth  to  tbe  main. 

^' While  the  kirkyar4  throng  and  throngs 
Groweth,  some  their  kindred  greet ; 
Others  in  lone  nooks  and  comers 
To  some  grass-grown  sraTe  retreat. 
There  heed  not  the  livmg,  bosj 
With  the  dead  beneath  their  feet 


<*  Here  on  green  mound  sits  a  widow. 
Booking  orooning^y  to  and  fro, 
0?er  him  with  whom  so  gladJ|y 
To  God's  house  she  used  to  go  ; 
There  the  tears  of  wife  and  hosband 
Blend  o'er«  small  gmte  behm. 

« There  von  misht  o*erhear  some  old  mi 
Palsied  speaking  to  his  son, 
*  See  thott  underneath  this  headstone 
Make  my  bed,  when  all  it  done ; 
There  long  since  I  Ukl  my  fether. 
There  his  forebears  lie,  each  one.' 


*  Sweet  the  chime  from  mined  belfry 
Stealeth  ;  at  its  peaceful  call 
Bound  the  knoll  whereon  the  preacher 
Takes  his  stand,  they  gather  all : 
In  whole  femiliae  ssated,  o'er  them 
HaUowed  stiUnc«  seems  to  ialL 


*  There  they  sit,  the  men  baiefaeadcd 
By  their  wives  ;  in  reverence  meek 
Manj  anigre  to  heaven  it  lifted. 
Many  lips  not  heard  to  speak. 
Mutely  moving,  on  their  worship 
Prom  on  high  a  blessing  se^ 


Some  on  gray  mossed  headstones  seated. 
Some  on  mounds  of  wQd  thyme  balm. 
Grave-browed  men  and  tartaned  matroot 
SweU  the  mighty  Geltio  psalm. 
On  frnm  glen  to  peak  rqpeatcd. 
Par  into  themonntain  calm. 


^Then  the  aged  pastor  rose. 
Whits  with  many  n  wintsr'n  Si 
Palkn  o'er  his  aaplt  bnni  i 


And  his  vMoe  of  pleading  prater, 
Cleaving  slow  the  still  blue  air. 
All  his  people's  need  laid  bare. 


*  Laden  with  o'erflowing  feeling 
Then  streamed  on  his  fervid  chant, 
In'the  old  Highland  tongue  appealing 
To  each  soul's  most  hidden  want 
With  the  life  and  deep  soul-healing. 
He  who  died  now  lives  to  grant 


^  Slow  the  neople  round  the  table 
Outspread,  white  as  mountain  sleet. 
Gather,  the  blue  heaven  above  them. 
And  their  dead  beneath  Uieir  feet. 
There  in  perfect  recoucilement 
Death  and  life  immortal  i 


*  NoiseleBS  round  that  fiiir  white  table 
'Bfid  their  flithers'  tombstones  spread, 
fi(pai7-heBded  elders  moving. 
Bear  the  hallowed  wine  and  bread. 
While  devoutly  still  the  people 
Low  in  prayer  bow  the  head. 


**  Tender  hearts,  their  first  communion. 
Many  a  one  was  in  that  crowd  ; 
With  them  in  mute  adoration, 
BreatUess  Moira  and  Marion  bowed, 
While  fer  up  on  yon  blue  summit 
Pansed  the  silver  cloud. 


**  And  no  sound  was  heard — save  only 
Distance-hilled  the  Atlantic  roar. 
Over  the  calm  mountains  coining 
From  fer  Maohrahanish  shore. 
Like  an  audible  eternity 
Brooding  the  hushed  people  o'er." 


The  different  diTisions  of  «  Kilnmboe," 
tbongh  forming  parts  of  one  whole,  may  each 
be  read  and  enjoyed  as  separate  poemt.  They 
are  compoeed  in  a  grent  variety  of  stylet,  and 
are,  we  think,  of  somewhat  unequal  merit, 
or,  at  least,  of  unequal  interest.  There  it, 
moreover,  tome  want  of  oontinuity  in  the 
poem,  regpirded  as  a  whole.  Tbe  toenet  de- 
toribed,  and  tbe  impreasiont  reoorded,  are  in- 
deed oonneeted  together  by  a  common  4>ur- 
pote,  which  it  alwayt  kept  in  view ;  but  in 
tome  placet,  it  lookt  as  if  the  purpose  had 
been  brought  in  as  an  after-thought,  inttead 
of  haTUig  tuggetted  the  choice  of  the  detailt. 
There  it,  in  hd,  a  double  purpote  in  tbe 
poem ;  ris.,  that  of  describing  nature  and  hu- 
man life  in  a  particular  district  of  the  High- 
landt,  and  that  of  tfadog  the  growth  of  one 
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beautiful  character  from  childhood  to  old  age. 
In  some  parts  of  the  poem  the  connection  be- 
tween these  two  purposes  is  close  and  natural ; 
in  others  it  strikes  us  as  being  much  more 
remote.     All  the  scenes  and   incidents  de- 
scribed and  recorded  are  represented  as  hav- 
ing lefl  their  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  prin- 
cipal personage ;  but  this  is  a  somewhat  slen. 
der  thread  on  which  they  hang  together.   The 
parts,  too,  in  which  the  personages  of  the  poem 
are  made  to  express  themselves  are,  we  think, 
less  successful  than  the  descriptive  and  reflec- 
tive parts.    But  if  there  is  little  of  dramatic 
or  narrative  interest  in  *<  Kilmahoe,"  we  feel 
as   we  read  it  that  we  are  in  contact  with 
real  impressions  and  real  thoughts,  coming 
freshly  and  immediately  from   the  human 
heart,  and  from  the  heart  of  mature.    We  ac- 
quire a  new  interest  in  the  life,  the  traditions, 
and  the  scenery  of  the  Highlands ;  we  fe^  as  if 
we  were  present  among  the  hills  and  glens  and 
sea-shores  that  are  hero  so  vividly  described  ; 
and  we  seem  to  gain  a  new  insight  into  the 
beauty  and  worth  of  a  good  and  gentle  nature. 
While  the  whole  subject  is    treated  in  a 
thoughtful,  meditative  spirit,  there  is  a  clear 
avoidance  of  all  obscure  speculation  and  rec- 
ondite analysis.     It  is  a  great  comfort  in  the 
present  day  to  be  able  to  read  a  new  volume 
of  poetry  without  having  to  familiarize  one's 
self  with  a  new  psychological  theory,  and  an 
entirely  new  way  of  looking  on  all  human 
problems.    Simply  as  a  change,  we  are  glad 
once  more  to  read  a  poem,  the  charm  of  which 
consiBts  in  the  feeling  with  which  the  famil- 
iar aspects  of  nature  and  life  are  represented. 
Yet  while  in  its  general  tone  it  is  calm  and 
moderate,  it  is  not  wanting  in  passages  of 
lyrical  fire  and  spirit.     Among  these  we 
would  especially  notice  *'  The  Highland  Fox- 
Hunter,**  which  describes  a  kind  of  sport 
very  different  from,  but  not  less  adventurous 
and  exciting  than,  that  familiar  to  the  low 
country ;  and  also  *•  The  Clearance  Song,*' 
which  may  be  read  with  admiration  by  every 
lover  of  poetry,  whether  he  may  or  may  not 
think  that  the  poetic  point  of  view  is  also  the 
true  point  of  view  from  which  this  question 
is  to  be  looked  at. 

As  our  last  quotation  from  "  Kilmahoe,'* 
we  select  the  descriptive  passage  with  which 
the  poem  opens : — 

<*  Upon  a  ledge  of  hillside  lea, 
*Mid  native  woods  the  white  house  pwpa 


Down  one  green  field  upon  the  set, 
And  o*er  the  sea  to  Arnn  steeps. 
In  fWmt  &r  out  broad  reaches  smQe 
Of  blue  sea,  fianked  on  either  hand^ 
Here  by  a  porphyrv-columned  isle. 
There  by  a  forward  brow  of  land. 
No  day  nor  season  but  doth  wear 
Some  grandeur  or  some  beauty  there  ; 
Spring  with  its  song-birds  all  alive 

Through  the  oorpee  and  mountain  leas. 
While  AUsa  every  mom  doth  hive 
With  gull  and  gannet  to  swim  or  dive 

That  sheen  of  sunny  seas. 
And  though  summer-time  finom  sea  and  hill 
May  make  a  rainy  day  distil. 
Yet  when  sunshine  comes,  it  comes  so  bright. 
Each  breath  you  draw  is  a  new  delight ; 
One  day  of  that  transparent  air 
Is  worth  a  hundred  days  elsewhere. 

But,  bright  or  dark,  firom  year  to  year. 
All  seasons,  happv  or  austere, 
That  home  bchmd  its  hillside  lawn. 


Among  its  bielding  woods,  withdrawn 

Apart,  with  this  secluded  shore 

Wholly  to  itself  made  o'er. 

Hears,  night  and  day,  the  murmurous  lave 

Of  the  flowing  and  backgoing  wave, 

Up  the  bum-hollows  home,  combined 

Soothingly  with  the  sughing  pine, 

Blend  with  the  shimmering  summer  leaves 

Around  the  swallow-hauntod  eaves. 

And  make  through  the  lone  glens  the  sooiid 

Of  all  their  torrents  more  profound 

And  slumberous,  as  fh>m  mountains  throws. 

They  plunge  to  presence  of  a  moan 

More  everlastmg  than  their  own." 

We  believe  that  Mr.  Shairp  htm,  on  the 
whole,  succeeded  in  the  object  which  he  pro* 
posed  to  himself  in  writing  "  Kilmahoe.'* 
That  poem  will  awaken  an  interest  in  and 
maintain    the    memory  of  a    kind  of  life 

which  prevailed  in  the  lower  Higblanda " 
about  the  beginning  of  this  oentary ;  sCmom  of 
the  features  of  which  have  not  even  yet  pawed 
away.  But  we  think  that  some  of  the  diorter 
poems  in  this  volume  establish  more  oonela- 
sively  his  right  to  be  ranked  as  a  poet.  The 
nature  of  these  shorter  pieces  is  more  saited 
to  his  natural  powers.  He  seems  to  ue  to 
possess  the  poetic  gifl  of  interpretation  retber 
than  of  creation,  and  to  be  more  at  home  in 
short  lyrical  or  descriptive  pieces  then  ia 
continuous  narrative  or  dramatic  preeentep 
tion  of  character.  To  maintain  the  interMl 
of  a  long  poetical  composition,  it  is  almoit 
necessary  that  it  should  contain  the  evolutioii 
of  some  story,  or  action,  or  speoulalive  priii- 
ciplc.  The  success  of  a  short  poem  oooaisti 
in  the  power  with  which  the  tme  meeniag 
of  any  incident  or  oharacter,  or  of  eny  aoene 
or  aspect  of  nature,  k  brought  to  the  light. 
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And  it  is  with  tbiB  power  of  fedtog  and  seiz- 
ing the  true  poetical  spirit  of  particular  places 
(ind  circumstances  that  Mr.  Shairp  is  espe- 
cially eodowed.  In  these  shorter  pieces,  we 
find  scarcely  any  trace  of  that  tendency  to 
dilute  his  materials,  and  of  those  caprices  of 
taste  which,  to  a  certain  extent,  detract  from 
the  merit  of  the  longer  poem.  They  are  all 
composed  cither  in  genuine  En^bh  or  in  gen- 
uine Scotch,  and  it  is  seldom  that  even  a 
stanza  appears  to  be  thrown  away.  They 
ai:e  works  of  art  in  which  the  details  are  im- 
mediately suggested  by  the  central  feeling  or 
ideu. 

While  different  in  form  and  style,  they  are 
nearly  all  inspired  by  the  fervent  national 
Fpirit  which  animates  **  Eilmahoe.*'  In 
many  of  them  we  trace  also  the  same  vein  of 
humane  and  charitable  religious  thoaght 
which  characterizes  the  former  poem.  We 
find,  also,  that  the  author  of  these  poems  is  as 
familiar  with  the  scenery  of  oar  inland  High- 
lands, and  with  the  Lowlands  and  the  Bor- 
der-country, as  with  **  Old  Kintyre."  He 
has  an  impartial  love  and  admiration  for  the 
Highland  boatman  and  the  Lowland  plough- 
man. His  sympathies  are  equally  with  the 
Covenanter  and  the  Jacobite  of  old  times. 
This  is,  to  our  mind,  a  far  more  truly  poeti- 
cal way  of  looking  at  our  past  history  than 
the  political  partisanship,  which  has  identi- 
fied nearly  all  our  national  poets — with  the 
exception  of  the  very  greatest,  Scott  and 
Bums — heart  and  soul  with  one  or  the  other 
side.  It  may  be  quite  right  that,  in  our 
opinions,  we  should  side  with  one  cause  or 
the  other ;  but  we  are  glad,  also,  with  Mr. 
Shairp,  to  feel  our  hearts  stirred  by  the  chiv- 
alrous and  gallant  spirit  of  one  party,  with- 
out doing  injustice  to  the  stem  earnestness 
and  self-sacrifice  of  the  other.  We  do  not 
want  the  poet  or  the  artist  to  determine  for 
us  which  was  the  right  cause,  but  rather  to 
make  us  feel  what  was  most  genuine  and 
characteristic  in  the  personal  qualities  of 
those  who  condemned  and  fought  against 
each  other. 

Among  the  shorter  pieces,  "  The  Moor  of 
Rannooh  *'  appears  to  us  to  be  one  of  the 
finest.  It  has,  perhaps,  more  force  of  imagi- 
nation, and  a  more  sonorous  power  of  words 
and  rhythm,  than  any  of  the  others.  The 
feeling  of  the  grandeur  of  desolation,  and  of 
the  majesty  of  nature's  forces,  is  very  strik- 
ingly conveyed  in  the  following  stanna : — 


'  Yea  !  a  desert  wide  and  wasted. 

Washed  by  rain-floods  to  the  bones  ; 
League  on  league  of  heather  blasted, 
Storm-gashed  moss,  gray  boulder-stonee ; 


**  And  along  these  dreary  levels. 
As  by  some  stem  destiny  placed. 
Ton  sad  lochs  of  bUck  moss  water 
Grimly  gleaming  on  the  waste  ; 


■  East  and  west,  and  northward  sweeping. 

Limitless  the  mountain  plain. 
Like  a  vast  low  heaving  ocean. 
Girdled  by  its  mountain  chain : 


**  Plain,  o*er  which  the  kingliest  eagle. 
Ever  screamed  by  dark  Loohowe, 
Fain  would  droop  a  laggard  pinion. 
Ere  he  touchea  Ben-Aulder'sbrow : 


<*  Mountiun-girdled, — there  Bendoran 
To  Sohiludlion  calls  aloud. 
Beckons  he  to  lone  Ben-Aulder, 
He  to  Nevis  crowned  with  cloud. 


'  Cradled  here  old  Highland  rivers, 
Etive,  Cona,  r^^  Tay, 
Like  the  shout  of  clans  to  battle, 
Down  the  gorges  break  away. 


And  the  AtUntio  sends  his  pipers 
Up  yon  thunder-throated  glen. 

O'er  the  moor  at  midnight  sounding 
Pibroohs  never  heard  by  men. 


Clouds  and  mists  and  rains  before  them 
Crowding  to  the  wild  wind  tune. 

Here  to  wage  their  all-night  battle, 
Unbeheld  by  star  and  moon. 


<*  Loud  the  while  down  all  his  hollows. 
Flashing  with  a  hundred  streams, 
Corrie^bah  from  out  the  darkness 
To  the  desert  roars  and  gle 


»  Sterner  still,  more  drearly  driven. 

There  o*  nights  the  north  wind  raves. 
His  long  homeless  lamentation, 
As  from  Arctic  seamen's  graves  ; 


<*  Till  his  mighty  snow-sieve  shaken 
Down  hath  blinded  aU  the  lift. 
Hid  the  mountains,  plunged  the  moorland 
Fathom-deep  in  mounded  drift.' ' 

In  <«  The  IJid  of  Loeh  Sunart "  and  '<  The 
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LftSB  of  Loch  liDDe,"  Mr.  Shairp  ahows  that 
he  can  feel  and  make  os  nndantend  the 
poetry  of  human  life  as  well  as  of  natare,  in 
the  Highlands ;  and,  in  the  Weird  Wife  of 
Bein-y-Vreich,"  he  seems  thoroughly  to 
have  identified  himself  with  the  very  spirit 
of  mountain  mists  and  of  the  old  Celtic  my- 
thology. 

We  have,  equal  pleasure  in  passing  to  the 
more  fiuniliar  but  not  less  poetical  ground 
of  the  '<  Borders  "  and  the  «  Lowlands." 
Among  the  podms  connected  with  these  dis^ 
'  tricts,  "The  Bonspiel,"  "  The  Run,"  and 
"The  Loosing  Time,"  are  all  excellent  in 
their  way,  and  true  expressions  of  the  enjoy- 
ment or  the  toil  of  country  life  in  Scotland. 
There  are,  we  believe,  many  good  songs 
which  embody  the  spirit  and  joy  of  fox-hunt- 
ing, but  we  know  of  none  which  suggests 
the  poetry  of  sport  in  the  way  in  which  we 
are  made  to  feel  it  in  this  account  of  "  The 
Run,"  which  begins  among  Lowland  dells, 
passes  over  "  plough  and  lea,"  and  then  on 
to  the  hills,  and  "  west  away  "  to  the  moor- 
lands:— 

••the  bun. 

<*  Hark  hollo  !  brave  hearts  ! 

*Twas  the  bounds  I  heard  ; 
With  the  sound  of  their  going 

All  the  land  is  stirred. 
They  have  mode  every  peasant 

From  work  stand  still. 
With  gazers  they've  crowned 

Every  crag  and  hill. 


*<  And  the  ploughman. cried  loud, 

By  my  team  I  stood. 
And  heard  them  crashing 

Yon  old  fir  wood. 
Down  yon  ash-tree  river  banks. 

Where  the  sunbeams  slant  and  &1], 
Flashed  the  dappled  hounds. 

Making  the  dells  musical 
For  sweeter  they  be 

Than  any  chime  of  bells. 
The  melodies  that  linger 

All  year  in  yon  dells. 
Till  the  hounds  come  by  and  awake  them. 


«  And  the  pedkr 

From  bensath  his  load. 
At  noon  they  went  streaming 

Right  o*er  my  road. 
From  the  fkrmsteads  the  lassies 

Rushed  out  to  see. 
How  they  skimmed  like  siraUows, 

Over  ^ongh  and  lea. 
As  they  went  to  the  hills. 

What  a  head  they  bare ! 
Like  snow-drift  scudding 

On  the  stormy  air. 
And  few  were  the  steeds  could  o'crtaka 


**  Forward  waved  the  shepherd. 
They  are  west  away. 
On  the  moorlands  starting 

The  plover  gray. 
Ever  on  as  th^  sped. 

More  mute  they  grew. 
And  the  riders  waxed  fewer. 
And  yet  more  few. 
Till  one  only  hunter  attended. 


*'  And  the  widow,  as  she  sat 
On  her  lone  cottage-floor, 
Heaid  their  cry  through  the  dark 

On  the  midnight  moor  ; 
And  at  mom  came  the  worn  hounds 

Home,  one  by  one. 
And  the  huntsman  knew 
That  the  chase  was  done, 
Neve&knew  how  nor  where  tt  ended." 

In  conclusion,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  no  volume  of  such  true  national  poetry 
has  appeared  in  Scotland  for  a  long  tfaae. 
Mr.  Shairp's  poetry  is  something  very  differ- 
ent from  a  mere  echo  of  Burns,  or  Scott,  or 
our  old  ballads.  He  has  found  for  himself, 
in  his  wanderings  over  Highlands  and  Low- 
lands, fresh  fountains  of  inspiration.  That 
which  chiefly  distinguishes  this  volome  from 
the  hundreds  of  meritorious  verses  whkdi  are 
written,  and  sometimes  printed,  in  the  prse- 
sent  day,  is  that  the  author  has  really  got  a 
worthy  and  unhackneyed  subject,  wbioh  lie 
cares  for  and  understands  better  than  nny  one 
else,  which  affords  him  great  enjoyment,  tad 
which  stirs  his  feeling  to  its  depths. 


LIKDISFAKN    OHASli 


X. 


AT  DIHVBB,  AMD  AfnttWimD. 

It  was  aomewbat  contrary  to  rule ;  bnt  the 
head  of  the  table  at  the  Chase  was  always 
occapied  by  Miss  Immy.  It  was  so  for  that 
good  old  ooD0ervati?e  reason,  that  it  always 
had  been  so  from  time  immemorial.  And 
the  arrangement  was  a  good  one,  nnder  the 
cironmstanoes,  on  one  aoooant,  at  all  events, — 
that  it  obviated  any  difficult  as  to  the  ques- 
tion to  which  of  the  twin  Lindisfam  lasses 
should  be  assigned  that  post  of  honor.  Sor 
Miss  Immy  sat  at  the  top  of  the  table,  with 
the  canon  on  her  right  and  the  old  banker  on 
her  left  hand,  exactly  as  she  had  done  on 
many  a  previous  occasion.  An<i  next  to  Dr. 
Lindisfam,  of  course,  sat  Margaret,  On  the 
right  hand  of  the  squire  was  Lady  Famleigh, 
and  opposite  to  her  Miss  Merriton,  with  Fred 
Falconer  by  her  side.  One  place  therefore 
remained  vacant  between  him  and  Margaret. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  table,  to  the  right 
of  the  squire,  that  is  to  say,  next  to  old  Mr. 
Falconer,  sat  Kate,  with  Captain  fillingham 
on  the  other  side  of  her.  So  that  on  this  side 
of  the  table,  also,  there  remained  one  vacant 
place  between  EUingham  and  Lady  Famleigh ; 
and  all  the  party  were  seated  except  the  two 
luckless  unmated  caValiers,  Merriton  and  Mr. 
Mat.  It  was  an  anxious  moment  for  Margaret, 
while  it  remained  in  doubt  which  of  the  two 
unseated  ones  would  find  his  place  on  her  side 
and  which  of  them  on  the  other.  Had  she 
found  herself  between  the  doctor  and  Mr. 
Mat,  the  swelling  indignation  at  her  gentle 
heart  must  have  brimmed  over  at  the  eyes. 
She  had  already  suffered  from  fate  almost  as 
much  as  she  could  bear ;  and  bad  endured  it 
with  ttie  smiles  of  the  red  Indian  at  the  stake. 

As  it  was  she  was  rewarded  for  her  heroism. 
Of  the  two  places  that  remained  unfilled  when 
Merriton  and  Mr.  Mat  entered  the  room  to- 
gether, closing  the  procession  from  the  draw- 
ing-room, Mr.  Mat  saw  at  a  gknce  the  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  attached  to  each 
of  them,  and  like  an  old  soldier  lost  no 
time  in  seizing  on  that  which  pleased  him  best. 
Mr.  Merriton,  even  if  he  bad  had  any  pref- 
erences on  the  subject,  vras  far  too  shy  and 
nervous  to  have  acted  with  promptitude  for 
the  gratification  of  them.  Mr.  Mat  had  the 
choice,  therefore,  of  a  place  between  Lady 
Famleigh  and  Captain  Ellingham,  or  one  be- 
tween Margaret  and  Fred  Falconer,  and  did 
not  bestete  an  ioslant.    Mr.  Mat  had  got  no 
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(briber  yet,  as  r^gpurdsd  BCargaiet,  tiiaa  the 
nnwilling.  admission  to  himself  thai  she  did 
not  xem  like  a  lindisfjeum  lass,  and  the  feel- 
ing that  he  covld  not  quite  make  her  oat. 
Bat  Mr.  Freddy  Falconer  vras  his  abomina- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  Lady  Famleigh 
was  a  great  &vorite  of  his,  and  she  always 
made  much  of  Mr.  Mat ;  while  of  Captain 
Ellingham  he  had  liked  well  enough  what 
little  he  had  seen  of  him  during  their  short 
convemtion  in  the  dravring-room  before  the 
other  gnests  had  arrived. 

So  Mr.  Mat  slipped  round  the  table  to  the 
vacant  place  on  the  side  opposite  the  door  of 
the  room,  before  Mr.  Merriton  bad  time  to 
see  where  there  was  any  place  for  him  at  all ; 
and  Margaret  was  made  happy  by  finding  the 
evidently  ** eligible'*  Mr.  Merriton  by  her 
side. 

If  only  she  could  have  changed  places  with 
him !  She  would  then  have  been  what  the 
moralist  tells  os  nobody  is, — ab  omni  parte 
beaUif — with  Merriton  on  one  side  and  Freddy 
Falconer  on  the  other !  That  was  what  she 
would  have  liked,  if  she  could  have  had  it  all 
her  own  way.  She  would  have  prefoVred ,  too, 
if  she  could  not  have  both  thone  good  things, 
to  have  had  Fred  Falooner  by  her  side,  rather 
than  Mr.  Merriton.  She  had  not,  it  is  true, 
any  accurate  data  of  the  kind  which  alone 
ought  to  determine  the  choice  of  a  well- 
brought-up  and  thoroughly  prudent  young 
lady  in  a  case  of  the  kind.  Fred  Falconer 
was  the  only  son  of  a  rich  banker.  Mr.  Mer- 
riton was  the  only  son  of  a  merchant  who 
must  be  presumed  to  have  been  rich  also,  and 
bad  just  bought  an  estate.  It  was  impossible 
to  say.  It  was  a  case  of  doubt,  in  which  it 
was  perfectly  permissible  to  suffer  one*s  self 
to  be  influenced  by  mere  personal  inclination, 
and  Margaret  felt  far  moro  inclined  to  like 
Falconer.  To  her  thinking  he  was  out  of  all 
comparison  the  handsomer  man  of  the  two ; 
and  then  he  had  Puaage  du  numde,  as  she  said 
in  discussing  the  matter  afterward  with  her 
sister. 

Nevertheless,  she  was  tolerably  well  con- 
tented with  the  goods  the  gods  had  provided 
her  in  young  Merriton.  Things  had  looked 
much  worse !  What  would  it  have  been,  if 
she  had  been,  as  seemed  at  one  moment  so 
likely,  shot  up  between  her  uncle  and  Mr. 
Mat?  And  then  an  impartial  consideration 
of  the  entire  situation  required  that  much 
weight  should  be  allowtd  to  the  position  of 
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the  ri^al  forces  on  the  battle-field .  And  with 
this  she  was  tolerably  contented.  If  she  could 
not  have  the  incomparable  Frederick,  it  was 
far  better  that  he  should  be  given  up  to  that 
absurd  and  childish- looking  Miss  Merriton 
than  to  Kate;  especially  bearing  in  mind 
those  hints  that  had  fallen  from  Lady  Fam- 
leigh  on  the  subject !  She  admitted  to  her- 
self that  she  could  not  have  managed  Kate's 
place  better,  if  the  arrangement  had  been  left 
entirely  to  her  own  discretion.  She  was  sep- 
arated by  the  entire  length  and  breadth  of 
the  table  from  Fred  Falconer,  and  was  be- 
^  tween  his  father,  and  that  disagreeable-look- 
ing Captain  Ellingham,  who  was  of  no  use, 
but  might  possibly  serve  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing Falconer  jealous .  Margaret  was  also  well 
pleased  to  be  placed  at  a  good  distance  from 
Lady  Famlcigh. 

**  You  would  not  have  had  such  a  fish  as 
that,  Mr.  Lindisfarn,  I  can  tell  you,'*  said 
Miss  Immy,  as  the  canon  began  to  cut  up  the 
turbot,  under  the  watchful  eye  of  his  brother 
antiquary  opposite,  who  jealously  observed 
the  distribution  of  the  dividend  of  fin, — <*  you 
would  not  have  had  such  a  fish  as  that,  Mr. 
Lindisfarn,  if  I  had  not  spoken  to  Cookson 
myself  about  it ;  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  get  a 
bit  of  fish,  nowadays,  Lady  Farnleigh.  It  all 
goes  to  London.'* 

*<  It  would  not  be  a  bad  plan  for  the  Silver- 
ton  people  to  subscribe  and  rig  out  a  fishing- 
boat  of  their  own,"  said  Mr.  Mat. 

*''  The  Londoners  would  out-bid  you,  sir. 
Fish  like  everything  else  will  go  to  the  best 
market,"  said  old  Falconer. 

*'  And  if  your  fisherman  were  to  catch  not 
.  on  his  own  account  but  on  yours,  I  am  afraid 
the  Silverton  subscription  boat  would  hardly 
get  a  fair  share  of  the  fish,"  said  Captain  El- 
lingham. 

**  I  am  content  to  leave  the  matter  in  the 
hands  of  Miss  Immy  and  Cookson,"  said  the 
doctor ;  **  for  I  never  ate  a  better  fish  in  my 
life." 

**  Lady  Farnleigh  tells  me  that  you  are  a 
great  swimmer  as  well  as  an  accomplished 
rider.  Miss  Lindisfarn,"  said  Captain  Elling- 
ham to  Rate.  <*  Are  you  fond  of  the  sea  in 
any  other  way, — boating  or  yachting?  " 

*•  I  have  had  very  little  opportunity  of  try- 
ing," answered  Kate ; — *»  never  in  anything 
larger  than  one  of  the  small  Sillmouth  pilot 
boats ;  but  I  liked  that  very  much, — almoflt 
as  mnoh  as  a  gallop  on  land.'* 
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<<  I  wonder  whether  I  eoold  induce  yoa 
and  your  sister  to  take  a  day's  oraise  in  my 
cutter.  I  am  sure  we  oonkl  penaade  Lady 
Farnleigh  to  do  chaperone,^* 

<'  I  should  like  it  of  all  thingi,"  iaid  Kate ; 
«  it  would  be  a  great  treat." 

<<  We  will  consult  Lady  Farnleigh  then, 
and  ask  your  sister  aftor  dinner.  Tbe  only 
thing  is  to  choose  a  good  day.  It  would  be 
desperately  dull  work  for  you  to  be  beealmed." 

'*  Such  a  day  as  to-day  would  be  the  thing ; 
would  it  not?  "  said  Kate. 

*'  Well,  you  may  have  too  much  of  a  good 
thing,  you  know.  There  must  have  been  a 
good  deal  of  sea  off  the  coast  to-day." 

*'  Indeed  there  was !  I  can  answer  for  that 
Or  perhaps  I  should  say  that  there  seemed  lo 
be  to  my  ignorance." 

**  Were  you  down  on  the  coast  to-day?" 

**  Yes,  I  and  Mr.  Mat  got  a  gallop  od  tbsr 
Sillmouth  sands.  I  went  because  I  was  am 
there  would  be  groat  waves  with  this  aoatb- 
west  wind,  and  I  am  so  fond  of  seeing 
tumble  in  on  the  shore." 

*<What!    You  knew  it  was  a  aoaW 
wind  then  ?    I  thought  landsmen  never  knew 
what  wind  was  blowing." 

*'  But  I  am  a  landswoman,  you  know. 
And  I  assure  you,  that  we  up  at  the  Ghaae 
here  are  apt  to  know  more  about  the  wind 
than  they  do  in  Silverton." 

*'  Yes,  I  suppose  you  must  get  the  moat  of 
it  up  in  the  woods  above  the  house.  What 
magnificent  old  woods  they  arc !  " 

''  You  must  tell  Noll  that.  He  is  very  fond 
and  a  little  proud  of  the  Lindisfarn  woods." 

'*  And  maj  I  ask  who  Noll  is?  " 

'*  Noll  is  the  elderly  gentleman  at  the  hot* 
tom  of  the  table,  whom  all  the  rest  of  tbe 
world  beside  me  call  Oliver  Lindisfarn,  fis- 
quire.  Papa,  Captain  Ellingham  was  straek 
by  the  beauty  of  the  Lindisfarn  woods." 

**  You  mast  see  them  by  daylight,  and  ride 
through  them,"  said  the  squire.  '« There 
are  some  very  fine  trees  among  them.  Bat 
you  could  see  very  little  as  you  drove  up  to 
the  Chase  this  evening. ' '  ^ 

**I  walked  up  the  hill,  and  enjoyed  tha 
twilight  view  most  thoroughly.  And  then, 
you  know,  we  sailors  have  cats'  eyes,  and 
can  see  in  the  dark." 

'<  If  yoa  care  about  that  sort  of  thing/' 
said  old  Mr.  Falconer,  '*  you  should  not  ride» 
bat  walk,  through  the  woods  on  lindiafium 
bfow,as  we  Silverton  people  cal  Ithe  OEeit  of 
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the  hill  aboTe  the  house  yonder.  There  are 
some  of  the  finest  sticks  of  timber  in  the 
coanty  there ;  bat  the  sqaire  wont  cut  a  tree 
of  them." 

**  No ;  there  is  another  old  stick  must  be 
felled  first,  before  the  axe  goes  among  the 
oaks  on  Lindisiam  brow/'  said  the  squire. 

**  Bat  is  it  really  true  that  cats  can  see  in 
the  dark?"  asked  Miss  Immy ;  who  had 
been  meditating  on  that  assertion  since  Cap- 
tain Ellingham  had  made  it. 

'*  It  is  generally  said  so ;  but  at  all  erents 
a  sailor  is  obliged  to  do  so,  more  or  lees," 
said  Captain  Ellingham. 

^*  I  wish  I  oould,"  returned  Miss  Immy, 
meditatively ;  '*  for  I  am  always  afraid  of  set- 
ting my  cap  on  firo  when  I  carry  a>  lighted 
candle  in  my  hand." 

**  The  boundary  line  of  the  Lindis&m 
Chase  property  ran  very  close  behind  the  site 
of  the  house,  once  upon  a  time,"  said  old  Mr. 
Falconer,  *^  and  all  the  woods  on  the  hill  were 
part  of  the  property  belonging  to  the  Friary 
at  Weston.  But  at  the  dissolution  of  the 
monasteries,  the  Lindisfam  of  that  day  ob- 
tained a  grant  of  all  that  portion  of  the  kind 
which  lies  on  this  side  of  the  Lindisfarn  Brook. 
It  has  often  seemed  odd  to  me,  that,  having 
sufficient  interest  to  obtain  so  large  a  slice  of 
the  spoil,  he  did  not  find  means  to  add  the 
whole  of  the  Friary  estates  ta  Lindisfam." 

''  I  don't  think  the  old  boundary  line  ran 
quite  as  you  conceive  it  to  have  done.  Falco- 
ner," said  the  doctor.  '*  There  is  no  doubt 
about  the  line  as  far  as  the  comer  of  the  Wes- 
ton warren ;  hut  supposing  us  to  take  our 
stand  at  that  point,"  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

And  the  two  old  gentlemen,  who  rarely  met 
without  a  battle  royal  on  some  point  or  other 
of  the  manifold  knotty  questions  with  which 
the  **  paths  of  hoar  antiquity"  are  strewn 
quite  an  thickly  as  they  are  with  flowers,  en- 
tered forthwith  into  a  hot  dispute,  canrying 
on  the  fight  across  Miss  Immy,  who  kept  turn- 
ing from  one  speaker  to  the  other,  with  her 
little  palsied  nodding  of  the  head,  as  if  she 
took  the  most  lively  interest  in  the  matter  in 
hand,  and  was  very  much  convinced  by  the 
arguments  of  each  speaker  in  succession. 

Margaret,  meanwhile,  between  whom  and 
Mr.  Merriton  a  very  few  absolutely  matter- 
of-oourse  words  only  had  passed,  seized  the 
opportunity  afforded  by  Mr.  Falconer's  ez- 
prenlon  of  surprise  that  some  ancestors  of 
ha«  had  not  fbund  means  to  monopoliie  the  { 
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whole  of  the  ancient  Friary^  property,  to  say 
to  her  n^ghbor,  speaking  in  a  very  low 
and  gentle  voice,  which  contrasted  with  the 
rather  loud  tone  in  which  all  the  rest  of  the 
conversation  had  been  carried  on, — 

**  I  am  sure  it  is  better  for  nil  parties  that 
my  ancestors  did  not  add  the  Friary  to  Lin- 
disfinm.  Do  you  not  think  so,  ^Ir.  Merri- 
ton ?  I  am  sure  it  is  of  more  advantage  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Chase  to  have  some 
other  neighbors  besides  the  good  people  of 
Silverton,  than  to  have  a  few  more  acres." 

**At  all  events,"  replied  Mr.  Merriton, 
blushing  painfully  up  to  the  roots  of  his 
black  hair  as  he  spoke,  **  it  would  have  been 
in  every  point  of  view  a  misfortune  for  me. 
Miss  Lindlsfinm." 

**  I  have  never  been  at  the  Friary  yet ;  but 
I  am  told  that  it  is  the  most  beautiful  thing 
in  the  county  ; "  rejoined  Margaret,  in  the 
same  low  tone  of  voice. 

'<  You  have  never  been  to  the  Friary  ?  And 
living  within  five  miles  of  it !  " 

<*  But  I  am  a  more  recent  inhabitant  of 
Sillshire  than  you  are,  Mr.  Merriton.  This 
is  only  the  fourth  day  from  my  arrival  at 
Lindisfam." 

**  I  thought  ypu  had  lived  here  all  your 
life,"  said  Mr.  Merriton,  simply. 

"No,  indeed!"  replied  the  young  lady, 
with  an  intonation  in  which  might  have  been 
detected  some  manifestation  of  a  conscious- 
ness that  her  neighbor*s  supposition  was  not 
a  oomplimentary  one ;  "  my  whole  life  has 
been  passed  in  Paris  ;  and  I  assure  you,"  she 
added  in  a  yet  lower  and  more  confidential 
tone,  *'  that  I  find  myself  quite  as  much  in  a 
strange  land  here  as  you  can  do.  Does  not 
Miss  Merriton  find  all  the  things  and  all  the 
people  here  very" —  she  hesitated  a  little  be- 
fore adding — **  very  difierent  from  what  she 
has  been  used  to?  " 

As  Margaret  had  not  the  remotest  idea 
what  manner  of  people,  or  things,  or  places 
Miss  Merriton  had  been  used  to,  the  remark 
vras  rather  hasarddf  as  Margaret  would  have 
said  herself.  And  the  consciousness  that  it 
was  so  prompted  her  to  add,  *'  I  suppose  you 
have  lived  in  London  ?  " 

"  For  rather  more  than  a  year  past  we 
have  done  so ;  and  at  different  times  in  my 
Wfe  I  have  been  in  town,  and  in  other  parts 
of  England  before.  But  the  greatest  por- 
tion of  my  life  baa  been  passed  in  a  different 
cUme." 
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There  was  in  the  last  words  Mr.  Merriton 
had  spoken,  and  in  the  manner  which  ao- 
companied  them,  enough  to  have  afforded  a 
shrewder  and  more  experienced  observer  than 
Margaret  a  key  to  one  phase  at  least  of  his 
character  ;  but  she  was  not  equal  to  the  per- 
ception or  to  the  application  of  it.  And  he 
was  probably  a  little  disappointed  when  she 
replied  simply : — 
*<  Have  you,  too,  lived  in  Paris,  then? 
**  No,  Miss  Lindislam,  not  in  Paris.  My 
home  was  under  a  more  genial  sky. 

Margaret  gave  him  a  quick,  sharp,  side- 
long glance  out  of  the  comer  of  her  eye,  and 
from  under  the  shelter  of  its  long  silken  lash ; 
but  as  this  showed  her  nothing  in  Mr.  Mer^ 
ri ton's  remarkably  handsome  face  but  an  ex- 
pression which  seemed  to  her  one  of  intense 
sadness,  and  as  she  did  not  see  her  way  at 
all  clearly  in  the  direction  which  tWr  con- 
versation was  taking,  she  changed  it  by  re- 
ferring to  the  safer  topic  of  the  Friary. 

*'  Is  your  new  home  as  beautiful  a  place  as 
I  have  beentold  it  is,  Mr.  Merriton  ?  I  think 
I  should  be  more  inclined  to  aooept  your 
opinion  on  the  subject  than  that  of — people 
who  have  known  little  else  than  Sillshire." 
**  Yes,  it  is  very  pretty ;  a  very  pretty 
house  and  grounds.  But  I  hope,  Miss  Lin- 
disfam,  that  there  is  no  need  for  you  to  take 
anybody's  opinion  save  your  own,  on  the  sub- 
ject.  I  trust  I  may  soon  have  the  pleasure 
of  showing  it  to  you.'* 

**  You  are  very  good.  I  should  so  like  it ! 
Indeed,  my  uncle,  Dr.  Lindisfam,  had  prom- 
ised to  ask  your  permission  to  take  me  there 
with  him.  I  believe,"  she  added,  turning 
her  head  toward  him,  so  as  to  look  away 
from  her  uncle  on  the  other  side  of  her,  and 
speaking  in  a  very  low  voice,  **  that  it  is  con- 
sidered that  the  Friary  is  interesting  in  some 
antiquarian  point  of  view." 

There  was  no  fear  that  her  uncle  might 
overhear  any  of  her  conversation  with  Mr. 
Merriton ;  for  he  was  far  too  busily  and  too 
loudly  engaged  in  his  dispute  with  Mr.  Fal- 
coner carried  on  across  the  table. 

•*  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Merriton ;  «*  I  dare  say  it 
may  bo  so  ;  for,  as  the  place  was  once  a  mon- 
astery, there  must  be  a  history  attached  to 
it.  Do  you  interest  yourself  in  saoh  pur- 
suits. Miss  Lindisfam?" 

This  was  rather  a  difficult  question  for 
Margaret  to  answer.  There  was  in  the  mat- 
tor  itself  something,  and  in  the  tone  of  Mr.  J 
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Merriton'i  last  speech  more,  to  disindine  her 
to  reply  in  the  affirmative,  and  she  mm  afrmid 
with  her  uncle  so  close  to  her  to  answer  m 
she  would  have  done  under  other  cireoa- 
stanoes.  And  then  there  was  the  prospect  of 
the  part  she  would  have  to  play  when  the 
odious  brown-paper  parcel  should  be  opened 
after  dinner  in  the  drawing-room.  So  after 
casting  a  rapid  glance  at  her  uncle,  and  bsT* 
ing  thus  ascertained  that  he  was  thoroughly 
absorbed  in  his  conversation  about  the  an- 
cient boundary  line  between  the  Lindis&m 
property  and  that  of  the  old  monks,  she  ven- 
tured to  say, — 

**  Oh,  lam  a  great  deal  too  ignorant  to  un- 
derstand  anything,  or,  indeed  "  (almost  in  a 
whisper) ,  **  to  care  much  about  any  such  mat- 
ters. But  my  uncle  is  very  fond  of  them :  and 
I  try  to  interest  myself  as  much  as  possible  in 
them  to  please  him,  you  understand.  When 
any  one  is  kind  to  me,  I  am  sure  to  take  aa 
interest  in  what  interests  them.  That  is  a 
woman's  nature,  you  know,  Mr.  Merriton." 

'^  We  must  talk  to  your  undo  after  dinner, 
and  arrange  for  a  visit  to  the  Friary.  It 
ought  to  be  very  soon,  before  this  beaatifol 
weather  is  over." 

**  And  you  must  make  me  acquainted,  too, 
with  your  sister,  Mr.  Merriton,  when  we  get. 
into  the  drawing-room.  I  am  dying  to  make 
friends  with  her.  I  am  sure  we  shall  rait 
each  other." 

Margaret  was  in  truth  anxious  to  hate  the  ' 
of  intenrupting  or  impeding  in  sone 
way  the  apparently  very  promising  flirtation 
which  had  been  progressing  during  dinner 
between  that  young  lady  and  Mr.  FMerick 
Falconer,  and  which  hiui  by  no  means  ce* 
caped  her  observation. 

"  Yes,  I  hope  you  will  like  my  sister,"  re- 
plied Mr.  Merriton ;  **  but  you  must  haiFe  the 
kindness  and  the  patience  to  make  yoi^eelf 
acquainted  with  her  first.  Emily  is  wtry 
timid,  very  shy,  very  retiring." 

Margaret  thought  to  herself  that  Mr.  F!al- 
coner  had,  without  any  very  groat  amoont 
of  perseverance,  contrived  to  overcome  those 
barriers  to  acquaintanceship  with  Miss  Me^ 
riton ;  but  she  only  said, — 

**  Oh,  I  am  sure  we  shall  understand  eaeh 
other." 

Lady  Faraleigh,  the  squire,  and  Mr.  Mat 
had  been  all  this  time  discusring  the  alam^ 
ing  increase  in  the  depredations  of  poaoben, 
since  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  and  the  n^ 
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ceflfiitj  of  taking  aome  steps,  which  Lady  tereet  to  Kate  Lindisfarn  7  The  qaestion  is 
Farnleigh  was  reluctant  to  adopt,  for  the  one  whieh  cuts  rudely  into  t^e  Tery  centre 
protection  of  the  game  on  the  Wanstrow  of  the  triply  guarded  citadel  and  mystery  of 
Manor  Estate.  So  that,  what  with  the  eager  a  young  girl^s  heart.  It  is  hardly  a  fair 
antiquarian  discussion  at  the  head  of  the  question.  Vital  importance !  No,  certainly ; 
table,  the  soUo  voce  conTcrsations  between  it  was  not  a  matter  of  vital  importance ! 
Margaret  and  Mr.  Merriton,  and  between  Wdl,  but  that  is  a  mere  quibble — a  riding 
Fred  fViIooner  and  Miss  Merriton,  and  the  off  on  the  exact  sense  of  a  word.  Was  it  a 
tripartite  poaching  debate  at  the  bottom  of  matter  of  such  great  interest  to  her  to  know 
the  board,  there  was  every  opportunity  for  what  Mr.  Falconer  was  saying  to  Miss  Mer- 
Kate  and  Gaptain  Ellingham  to  have  enjoyed  riton  ?  No ;  she  certainly  did  not  at  all  wish 
as  undisturbed  a  tSte^tite  as  any  similarly  to  overhear  any  part  of  his  conversation, 
circumstanced  individuals  could  have  de-  Was  Kate  in  love  with  Fred  Falconer? 
sired.    Yet  it  somehow  or  other  came  to  There,  that  is  plain ! 

pass  that  they  did  not  make  the  most — or  No !  the  rude  question  may  be  answered 
even  much — of  it.  After  the  talk  between  as  plainly.  No  ;  she  was  not  in  love  with 
them  about  the  proposed  excursion  in  the  cut-  Fred  Falconer.  If  he  had  proposed  to  Miss 
ter,  the  conversation  had  languished.  Cap-  Merriton  to-morrow,  and  married  her  next 
tain  EUingbam  had  eagerly  asked  whether  day,  Kate's  next  gaUop  on  Birdie  would  not 
Margaret  liked  the  sea  as  well  as  her  sister, '  have  been  perhaps  a  whit  less  joyous,  or  her 
and  expressed  his  hope,  rather  more  ear- 'rest  at  night  a  whit  less  unbroken.  Still, 
nestly  than  seemed  necessary,  that  she  Kate  oould  hardly,  at  the  time  in  question, 
should  be  of  the  proposed  party ;  and  then  be  said  with  truth  to  walk  the  world  fancy- 
little  more  than  a  few  *'  mere  words  of  ;  free.  But  that  pretty  and  dainty  word  ex- 
course  "  now  and  then  had  passed  between  '  presses  fully  and  entirely  the  whole  state  of 
them.  Captain  Ellingham 's  attention,  in  I  the  case.  Kate  was  not  altogether  fimcy- 
fact,  was  engrossed  by  the  couple  who  sat  -free.  And  Lady  Famleigfa's  observations 
oppdflito  to  him,  Margaret  and  Mr.  Merriton,  \  and  inuendoes  upon  the  subject  had  not  been 
and  by  the  apparently  very  confidential  nat- !  altogether  groundless.  Poor  Kate !  Mr. 
ure  of  the  conversation  that  was  going  on '  Frederick  Falconer  was  about  as  worthy  of 
Y)etwecn  them.  He  seemed  unable  to  take '  her  as  a  black  beetle  might  be  supposed 
his  eyes  off  Margaret,  and  was,  in  &ct,  ac- 1  worthy  to  mate  with  a  **  purple  emperor  *' 
quiring  that  certainty  that  she  was  the  most  butterJQy.  But  he  was  very  handsome,  very 
Iteautiful  creature  ho  had  ever  seen,  which  he  gentlemanlike,  very  well  thought  of  by 
expressed  afterward  to  Lady  Famleigh  on  everybody  of  their  little  world  ;  could  make 
their  way  home.  !  himself  very  agreeable  (when  Lady  Famleigh 

Ttiis  might  suffice  to  account  for  the  fact '  was  not  present ;  when  she  was,  some  mys- 
that  the  conTersation  between  him  and  Kate  terious  influence  prevented  him  from  doing 
had  languished  during  the  dinner-time.  But  so),  and  Kate  had  never  seen  anything  bet- 
to  tell  the  whole  truth,  Kate  was  on  her  side,  ter.  So  there  is  the  truth.  If  it  be  insisted 
not  to  the  same  extent,  nor  so  undisguisedly, '  on,  that  the  very  inmost  chamber  of  her  gen- 
hut  very  similarly  guilty.  Whereas  any- 1  tie,  pure  little  heart  bo  made  the  object  of  a 
l>udy  might  have  seen  that  Captain  £11  ing- i  **  domiciliary  "  police  visit,  **  documents '" 
ham  was  oheerving  Margaret  with  undis- 1  might  be  found  there  of  a  **  compromising  '* 
guised  admiration,  and  uneasiness  at  the  character,  so  far  as  the  fact  goee  that  she  did 
closeness  of  her  tite-h-tiie  with  the  man  by  '  feel  a  sufficient  interest  in  Fred  Falconer  to 
her  side,  nobody  save  a  very  fine  and  in- 1  be  disconcerted — no,  that  is  too  strong — dia- 
telligent  observer  bould  have  noted  the  oo> 
caaional  little  lightning-quick  and  furtive 
glances  which  Kate  sent  into  the  comer  of 
the  table  opposite  to^  her,  on  an  errand  of 
disoovery  respecting  the  nature  of  the  inter- 
course going  on  between  Frederick  Falconer 
and  Um  Merritoo. 

Wa«  t^,  ihm,  a  matter  of  mob  Titd  in- 


pleased,— even  that  is  too  decided ; — to  be 
curious  about — yes ;  we  will  say  to  be  curi- 
ous about — that  gentleman*s  very  evident 
and  perfectly  well  characterised  (as  the  nat- 
uralists say)  flirtation  with  Bliss  Merriton. 

And  then  came  the  time,  very  soon  after 
the  eloth  was  removed,  and  always  precisely 
at  the  Mune  DQinber  of  minutes  after  it,  wbea 
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Mi88  Immj  roeo  and  led  the  ladies  out  of  the 
dining-room.  And  the  dispute  between  the 
doctor  and  the  banker  raged  more  furiously 
than  ever.  And  the  squire  and  Mr.  Mat  set 
themselves  to  investigate  Mr.  Merriton's  ideas 
on  the  subject  of  poaching  and  game-preserv- 
ing. And  Fred  Falconer,  taking  his  glass 
in  his  hand,  went  round  the  table  to  Cap- 
tain Ellingham,  and  made  himself  very 
pleasant  in  all  tiie  many  ways  in  which  an 
old  resident  can  do  so  to  a  new-comer  into 
any  social  circle.  Captain  Ellingham  went 
into'tlie  drawing-room  thinking  that  the 
banker's  son,  though  a  little  foppish,  was  a 
very  good  and  agreeable  sort  of  fellow.  And 
Freddy — who  on  his  side  considered  him- 
self to  have  discovered  that  Captain  Elling- 
ham had  fallen  in  love  at  first  sight  with  Mar- 
garet Lindisfarn — had  just  carelessly  dropped 
a  word  to  the  efi'ect  that  he  thought  he  rather 
admired  Miss  Kate  most,  for  his  part,  but 
they  were  both  truly  charming  girls,  and 
bad  received  an  invitation  from  Captain  Elling- 
ham to  make  one  of  the  professed  party  for  a 
cruise  in  the  cutter. 

As  soon  as  ever  they  got  into  the  drawing- 
room,  Captain  Ellingham  lost  no  time  in  pro- 
posing his  scheme  to  Margaret,  who  declared 
at  once  that  it  would  bo  delightful.  But  in- 
stead of  confiding  her  delight  in  the  project 
to  him,  as  he  would  have  liked,  and  making 
the  arrangement  a  little  matter  between  them- 
selves, she  chose  to  accept  it  with  such  loud 
and  open-mouthed  expressions  of '  *  ho  w  charm- 
ing it  would  be,''  and  such  a  proclamation 
of  the  **  delicious  idea  Captain  Ellingham 
has,''  as  made  all  the  room  parties  to  the 
talk  between  them,  and  to  Ellingham's annoy- 
ance rendered  it  impossible  nut  to  ask  also 
the  Merritons. 

And  then  all  the  young  people  got  round 
Lady  Famleigh,  and  without  much  difficulty 
obtained  her  consent  to  act  as  lady  patroness, 
and  chaperone  general  of  the  party .  And  then 
the  day  was  to  be  fixed  ;  and  Lady  Famleigh 
insisted  on  turning  the  scheme  into  a  picnic- 
party,  and  undertaking  herself  to  arrange 
with  Miss  Immy  all  about  their  several  con- 
tributions of  comestibles. 

**  I  should  not  permit  anybody  but  you  in 
all  the  world,  dear  Lady  Famleigh,  to  treat 
my  ship  in  such  fashion.  But  you  are  priv- 
ileged!" 

**  Of  coarse  ;  that  is  why  I  choose  to  exer- 
cise my  privilege.    Go  and  ask  Kate  there,  and 
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she  will  tell  you  that  my  part  here  is  to  be 
fairy  godmother,  and  always  to  do  as  I  pleaie/' 

And  Ellingham  did  go  and  tcU  Kate  what 
Lady  Famleigh  proposed,  and  what  she  bftd 
said.  And  that  gave  rise  to  a  little  oonveraa- 
tion  between  them ,  from  which  it  appeared 
that  they  both  of  them  cordially  agreed  in 
one  point  at  least, — a  hearty  and  admiring 
love  for  Kate's  godmother. 

Lady  Famleigh  having  sent  off  Ellii^ham 
on  the  above  errand,  stepped  acrOiBS  the  room 
to  the  place  where  Miss  Merriton  was  sitting, 
and  taking  a  seat  by  the  side  of  ber,  pro- 
ceeded to  make  acquaintance  with,  and  take 
the  measure  of,  the  new-comer  into  Sillahire. 

Margaret  was  then  loft,  to  her  intense  eai- 
isfaction,  between  Fred  Falconer  and  Mr. 
Merriton,  and,  showing  her  ability  to  deal 
with  all  the  requirements  of  that  pleaearably 
exciting  but  somewhat  difficult  position  with 
consummate  tact  and  ability,  was  accordingly 
enjoying  herself  to  the  utmost — when  all  wa» 
spoilt  by  that  abominable  brick  in  the  toown- 
paper  parcel ;  for  a  brick  it  tumed  out  to 
be !  Margaret  could  have  cried ;  and  tbe 
two  young  men  devoutly  wi8hed  the  learned 
canon  and  his  brick  under  the  sod  from  which 
he  had  poked  it  out.  But  they  did  not  know 
that  Margaret  had  brought  the  brick  down 
on  their  heads  by  her  own  false  pretences 
and  cajolery. 

She  had  her  puniBhment.  On  proceeding 
with  much  ceremony  to  the  opening  of  tbepar* 
eel,  which  in  fact  contained  a  brick  with  cer- 
tain mouldings  around  it,  on  which  he  foanded 
a  leamed  and  large  superstructure  of  hypoth- 
esis conceming  the  date  of  the  old  castle  keep 
at  Silverton,  the  doctor,  while  saying  that  he 
thought  the  very  remarkable  relic  be  had 
there  must  be  interesting  to  all  the  putyt 
declared  that  to  one  of  them  at  least  he  WM 
very  sure  it  would  be  a  treat.  And  then 
Margaret  had  to  endure  a  martyrdom  of  a 
complicated  description.  She  had  in  the  int 
place  to  fence  so  skil Hilly  with  her  nnclcM 
to  conceal,  as  far  as  poi«si])Ie,  her  absolute 
and  entire  ignorance  of  even  the  sort  of  inter- 
est which  was  understood  to  attach  to  meh 
relics.  But  this  was  tlic  easiest  part  of  ber 
task ;  for  the  doctor  loved  better  to  talk  than 
to  listen,  and  was  quite  ready  to  give  his  au- 
dience unlimited  credit  for  comprehension  of 
and  interest  in  the  subject.  But  she  had  to 
endure  also  what  she  acutely  felt  to  be  the  ridi- 
cule, in  the  eyes  of  the  jcunes  gens  (as  she 
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would  bare  laid)  who  were  present,  of  the 
r6U  of  blue  etoeking  Bndfemmesavante  which 
was  thai  ihrnet  upon  her, — a  rok  which  was 
aaperlatively  repugnant  to  her,  and  unassorted 
to  everything  that  she  would  have  wished  to 
appear  in  their  eyes. 

However,  by  dint  of  meaning  and  appeal- 
ing looks  distributed  *<  aside  *'  (if  that  phrase 
may  be  used  of  looks  as  well  as  of  words)  with 
conaummale  skill,  and  little  purring,  ooaxing 
Hpeeebee  to  her  uncle,  and  a  liberal  use  of  a 
whole  arsenal  of  the  prettiest  and  most  inno- 
cent-looking minauderies  and  little  kittenish 
ways  imaginable,  she  came  out  of  the  ordeal 
better  than  ooald  have  been  expected,  and  ifnot 
witnout  suffsring,  yet  with  little  or  no  dam- 
age in  the  eyes  of  any  one  there. 

And  then  eame  a  simultaneous  ordering  of 
carriages,  and  departure. 

Dr.  Theophtlus  Lindisfam  packed  up  his 
brick  while  the  ladies  were  cloaking  them- 
selves, and  carried  it  off  as  his  sole  compan. 
ion  in  the  little  one-horse  shandridan  that  so 
vexed  the  soul  of  Lady  Sempronia. 

Lady  Famleigh  and  Captain  £Ilingham 
got  off  next.  The  only  part  of  the  talk  be- 
tween them  that  interests  us  has  been  al- 
ready given  to  the  reader.  Lady  Famleigh 
waa  more  provoked  by  her  friend's  preference 
for  Margaret  over  her  own  favorite  than  the 
few  words  she  had  uttered  indicated. 

•'  To  think,''  she  said  to  herself  in  her 
meditations  on  the  subject,  **  that  men,  and 
men  of  sense,  too,  should  be  fooled  by  their 
eyes  to  such  an  extent ;  and  by  the  look,  too, 
not  of  a  pretty  girl,  but  of  a  pretty  dress! 
For  Kate's  the  finer  girl,  two  to  one  ?  It 
was  all  that  ehit's  Parisian  get-up.  Hang 
her  atra  and  graces !  She  did  look  uncom- 
monly well  though,  that  is  undeniable." 
And  then  Lady  Famleigh,  being  thoroughly 
minded  not  to  be  beaten  in  the  game  which 
she  dearly  saw  was  about  to  begin,  and  which 
she  was  bent  on  playing  to  her  own  liking, 
fell  into  a  meditation  on  the  possibility  of 
obtaining  for  her  fiivorite  those  advantages 
which  seemed  to  have  done  so  much  for  Mar- 
gavtt.  Bot  in  those  days  of  four-and-twenty 
hoars'  journey  by  mail  between  London  and 
the  provinces,  it  was  not  so  easy  a  matter  to 
aooomplish  anything  in  this  line  as  it  might 
have  been  in  out  day  of  universal  facilities. 
There  was  a  simikur  discordance  of  opinion 
between  the  two  occupants  of  the  Merriton 
carriage,  as  it  returned  to  the  Friary.  Miss 
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Merriton  and  her  brother,  indeed,  both  agreed 
in  praising  the  kindness  and  friendliness  of 
Lady  Famleigh ;  but  when  the  former  was 
enthusiastic  about  the  charm ingncss  and 
BQch-a-dear-girl-ness  of  Margaret,  who  had 
entirely  captivated  ahe  timid  little  Emily,  as 
she  had  set  herself  to  do,  her  brother  would 
only  answer  by  praises  of  Rate.  In  this  case 
the  captivating  had  been  a  mure  unconscious 
and  unintentional  process  on  the  part  of  the 
captor.  When  Mr.  Merriton  had  twice  dur- 
ing his  conversation  with  Margaret  at  dinner 
alluded  to  his  home  **  in  other  climes,"  and 

more  genial  skies,"  and  had  taken  nothing 
by  the  eflbrt  (for  such  an  advance  toward  in- 
timate talk  was  an  effort  for  him),  save  an 
ossympathising  inquiry  whether  he  had  lived 
in  Paris,  he,  as  he  would  himself  have  ex- 
pressed it,  *«  felt  himself  chilled."  But  when 
Le  bad  afterward  in  the  drawing-room,  on 
Kate's  addressing  to  him  some  words  about 
the  Friary,  put  out  a  similar  feeler  for  sym- 
pathy to  htix ,  it  had  been  responded  to  by  an 
enthusiastic  declaration  on  Kntc's  part  that 
she  longed  to  see  Italy ;  that  it  was  the  dream 
of  her  life  to  be  able  to  do  so  some  day,  and 
that  she  should  tease  Mr.  Merriton  to  death 
by  asking  him  all  sorts  of  questions  on  the 
subject,  and  all  sorts  of  assistance  in  her  dif- 
ficoltiea  with  her  Italian  studies. 

And  so  Mr.  Merriton  was  then  and  there 
inextricably  lassoed,  and  captured  on  the 
spot. 

In  the  comfortable,  well-appointed  carriage 
which  conveyed  Mr.  Falconer  and  his  son  to 
their  home  in  Silverton,  a  few  words  passed 
before  the  senior  composed  himself  to  sleep, 
which  it  may  be  as  well  for  the  purposes  of 
this  history  to  record. 

**  I  was  not  so  hard  at  it  with  the  doctor 
— who  upon  SQxpe  points  is  Mie  wrongest- 
beaded  man  I  ever  knew— at  my  end  of  the 
table  as  not  to  have  observed  that  you  were 
making  up  to  Miss  Merriton  very  assiduously 
at  the  other,"  said  the  father. 

/*Sbe  seems  a  ladylike,  agreeable  girl 
enough,  though  very  shy,"  answered  Mr. 
Frederick. 

"  Yea,  I  dare  say.  But  you  will  do  weU, 
Fred,  to  remember  that  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  filling  to  the  ground  between  two  stools. 
What  do  you  suppose  Miss  Lindisfam  thought 
of  your  very  evident  flirtation?  '* 

"There  are  two  Miss  Lindisfams  now." 

••  Yes,  more's  the  pity !    If  thew  Freoch. 
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p4K)p1e — wlmt'fl  their  name? — bad  not  gone 
tiie  wrong  side  of  the  poet,  it  would  have 
been  on  the  cards  that  the  squire  might  have 
been  persuaded  not  to  divide  the  property  ; 
seeing  that  Miss  Marji^ret  would  have  been 
amply  provided  for.  But  now ! — it  is  a  thou- 
sand pities !  " 

**  Ay !  the  Lindisfarn  property  as  it  stands 
'is  a  very  pretty  thing  indeed — a  priae  for  any 
man.'* 

** Half  ot  it  is  a  prise  for  any  man,  you  mean 
— for  any  man  who  can  win  the  hand  of  either 
of  the  young  ladies." 

**I  only  meant  that  the  property  is  one 
which  any  man  might  bo  proud  to  be  at  the 
head  of." 

**  And  if  any  man  were  to  marry  one  of  the 
heiresses,  who  had  a  command  of  ready  cash 
equal  to  the  share  coming  to  the  other  of 
them, — who  knows  what  arrangraents  might 
Ih!  made  to  prevent  the  splitting  or  selling  of 
the  estate?  "  observed  the  old  banker. 

''What  is  Miss  Mcrriton^s  fortune?" 
asked  his  son. 

'*  Miss  Merriton  has  twenty-five  thousand 
pounds  in  her  own  absolute  disposition," 
replied  the  senior,  uttering  the  words  slowly 
and  deliberately ;  **  but  what  is  that  to  the 
lialf  of  the  Lindisfarn  property?  " 

*'  It  is  a1x>ut  one  thousand  a  year  instead 
of  alxiuttwo  thousand,"  said  Mr.  Frederick. 

»*  Exactly  so,"  said  his  father ;  **  to  which 
it  may  I)e  added  that  Miss  Kate  Lindisfarn 
has  her  godmother's  six  thousand  pounds." 

**  Which  would  very  likely  be  conditional 
on  the  young  lady  marrying  with  her  god- 
mother's consent,  seeing  that  it  is  not  set- 
tled money,"  returned  the  young  man. 

»»  Possibly,  but  I  should  say  not  likely," 
replied  his  father.  **  Besides,  Fred,  I  im- 
agined that  you  had  reason  to  think  that  you 
did  not  stand  badly  witli  Miss  Kate ;  and 
this  newly  arrived  young  lady" — 

**  Well,  sir,"  returned  his  son,  after  a 
pause,  **  to  speak  out  frankly,  and  make  no 
secrets  between  us,  this  is  the  state  of  the 
case.  Kate  is  a  charming  girl.  Nol)ody  can 
feel  that  more  strongly  than  I  do.  And  it 
may  be,  as  you  say,  that  I  may  have  reason  to 
flatter  myself  that  I  am  not  disagreeable  to 
her.  But  there  is  another  lady  in  the  case, 
with  whom  I  do  not  flatter  myself  that  I 
stnnd  at  all  well.  In  a  word,  I  am  quite 
Ml  re  that  if  Lady  Farnleigh  can  keep  me  and 
Kate  asunder  she  will  do  so;  and  I  fear 
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that  she  may  hafe  the  power  to  do  it.  Kate  is 
very  much  under  her  infloMMO.  Now  that 
can  be  no  doabt  at  all  that  Mfai  Mai|guit 
Lindisfarn  is  also  an  ezoeedioglj  efaarmiog 
girl,— to  jny  thinking  efsn  more  *'*rTi1i^ 
perhaps  than  her  sister, — and  joa  oaa  mmSij 
understand,  sir,  that  under  tbeae  ebeaa- 
stanoes  it  may  be  well  to  haVo  two  itrii^  to 
one's  bow." 

'<  That's  all  very  well,"  said  the  old  gM- 
tleman.  « And  ndw  I  will  tell  joa  with 
equal  frankness  what  seems  to  me  the  stde 
of  the  case.  In  the  first  plaoe,  when  I  wast 
young  fellow,  I  do  not  think  I  ahoald  haw 
allowed  very  much  weight  to  the  pngodiSH 
of  a  godmamma  in  such  a  matter.  In  the 
next  place,  bear  this  in  mind :  that  thoag|k 
either  of  Mr.  Lindisfam's  daoghtera  may  be 
considered  a  desirable — a  very  desiraUemateh, 
there  are  reasons  for  considering  Miss  Kale, 
the  more  desirable  of  the  two.  Not  to  spedb 
of  Lady  Farnleigh 's  six  thousand  pfmndi;-- 
though  that  would  be  a  very  comionrtaUe  ^ 
sistancc  in  any  scheme  for  obtaining  the  en- 
tire property, — I  think  that  it  would  hs  kr 
more  possible  to  persuade  the  old  eqantto 
leave  the  acres  and  the  old  houee  to  Kate, 
with  a  due  sum  of  money  equivalent  to  lUi^ 
garet,  than  vice  versa,  and  vexy  nataralW  m» 
And  to  speak  with  perfect  frankness,  wj 
dear  boy,  that  is  the  stake  to  play  for.  It  k 
not  merely  the  money,  though  a  goodiMteh 
is  a  good  match  ;  and  either  of  theee  jeosg 
ladies  would  be  a  very  good  mateh.  Bat, 
thank  God,  I  shall  leave  you  in  a  potitwe 
which  makes  a  good  match  what  jon  way 
naturally  look  to.  But  to  be  Faloonsr  of 
Lindisfarn  Chase  —  that  would  be  a  Udi^ 
worth  trying  for !  such  a  position  ia  ths 
county !  In  fact,  I  don't  mind  owning  that  1 
could  quit  the  scene  with  perfect  oontsntBsat, 
if  I  could  live  to  see  you  established  in  sash 
a  position.  Nor  do  I  mind  saying  that— eo]^ 
posing,  as  I  have  no  doubt,  that  jon  and  I 
go  on  together  as  well  as  we  alwaj^han 
done — the  ready  cash,  which  would  aoSee  ts 
buy  one-half  of  the  property,  should  not  hs 
wanting,  if  you  should  ever  be  Inoky  eno^h 
to  need  it.  As  for  Miss  Merriton,  thoo|^  aU 
very  well  in  the  way  of  a  mateh,  ahe  is  not 
to  be  mentioned  in  the  same  day  with  eitfav 
of  the  Lindisfarn  girls,  and  no  great  oatdb 
for  you  in  any  way.  And  now,  n^  dear hoj, 
if  you*ll  allow  me,  I'll  go  to  sleep  till  we  flrt 
to  Silvcrton.** 
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And  00  Freddy  meditated  daring  the  re- 
mainder of  the  9hort  journey  on  the  words  of 
paternal  wiedom  which  he  had  heard. 

At  the  Chaee,  the  flqoire  and  Miss  Immj 
went  off  to  their  respectiye  chambers  as  soon 
as  ever  the  last  of  their  gnests  was  gone. 
Mr.  Mat  walked  oat  mattering  something 
about  seeing  all  safe ;  but  if  the  whole  truth 
is  absolutely  to  be  told,  he  went  and  smoked 
a  pipe  in  the  stable  before  going  to  bed. 

The  two  girls  went  up  to  their  adjoining 
rooms,  bat  could  hardly  be  expected  to  go  to  bed 
till  they  had ,  at  least  compendiously,  compared 
notes  as  to  their  impressions  during  the  efen- 
ing. 

Margaret  made  no  allusion  to  her  anti- 
quarian trials,  nor  to  the  projected  visit  to  the 
Friary.  The  invitation  of  Captain  Ellingham 
was  talked  of,  and  a  more  mature  considera- 
tion of  it  deferred  till  the  morrow,  on  ac- 
count of  the  lateness  of  the  hour  to  which 
the  debate  had  already  lasted.  The  most  in- 
teresting part  of  the  conversation,  however,  of 
course  turned  on  the  different  estimates  formed 
by  the  two  girls  of  their  new  acquaintances. 
But  without  reporting  at  length  all  the  chat- 
ter of  agreement,  disagreement,  and  compari- 
son of  notes,  vrhich  went  to  the  expression  of 
their  opinions,  the  net  result  may  be  summed 
up  with  tolerable  accuracy  thus  :— 

Margaiet  declared  that  Mr.  Merriton  was 
an  exceedingly  agreeable  man ,  evidently  highly 
instructed,  very  gentlemanlike,  certainly  very 
handeome,  and  unquestionably  the  nicest  of 
the  three  young  men  of  the  party.  Mr.  Fred- 
crick  Falconer  was  very  handsome  and  very 
nice  toa  Oaptain  Ellingham  she  could  see 
nothing  to  like  in  at  all,  except  his  invita- 
tion to  go  on  board  his  ship,  which  would  be 
charming,  as  the  others  were  all  invited. 

Kato  said,  on  the  contrary,  that  she  had 
been  much  pleased  with  all  she  had  seen  of  Gap- 
tain  Ellingham  ;  that,  of  course,  as  £ur  as 
liking  went,  she  could  not  be  expected  to  like 
him  BO  well  as  her  old  friend,  Freddy  Fal- 
coner;, and  as  for  Mr.  Merriton,  he  had 
seemed  to  her  very  good-natured,  but  more 
like  a  schoolboy  who  was  a  rather  girlish  one 
than  like  a  man. 

And  so  ended  the  dinner-party  at  the 
Chase. 

eHAPTBK   XI. 

urn.  naaiTOif  pats  son  visits. 
What  with  the  talk  about  the  proposed  sail- 
ing excursion  under  Captain  EUinglwm*0  aa»- 


pices,  and  what  with  the  calamity  of  the 
learned  canon's  brick,  nothing  had  been  set- 
tled on  the  evening  of  the  party  at  the  Chase 
about  the  visit  of  Margaret  and  her  nnde  to 
the  Friary.  Margaret  had  been  as  careful  to 
make  her  communication,  to  Mr.  Merriton  on 
that  subject  private  and  confidential  as  she 
had  been,  when  spoken -to  by  Captain  Elling- 
ham respecting  the  sailing  project,  to  make 
all  present  parties  to  the  conversation.  She 
had  also  avoided  saying  one  word  about  any 
such  idea  to  Kato.  And  her  project  was  to 
find  the  means  of  avarlling  herself  of  Lady 
Sempronia*s  invitation  to  the  house  in  the 
Close,  and  to  go  with  her  uncle  thence  to  the 
Friary,  so  ss  to  have  the  visit,  and  the  oppor- 
tunity all  to  herself. 

All  her  scheme  was  foiled,  however;  by 
Mr.  Merriton,  as  is  apt  to  be  the  case  whm 
two  parties  to  an  arrangement  do  not  desire 
precisely  the  same  resulto  from  it.  Mr.  Mer- 
riton liked  the  idea  of  bringing  some  of  his 
new  neighbors  together  under  his  roof  on  the 
occasion  which  had  been  thus  prepared  for 
him.  It  saved  him  from  the  necessity  of 
taking  the  more  decided  and  self-asserting 
stop  of  inviting  them  on  no  other  plea  than 
the  simple  one  of  coming  to  pay  him  an  or-^ 
dinary  visit.  It  made  a  reason  for  their  be^ 
ing  there ;  and  if  the  gathering  were  made 
to  grow  out  of  what  Margaret  had  said  to 
him  at  dinner,  the  great  point  would  be 
gained  of  throwing  mainly  on  Dr.  Lindisfam 
the  onus  and  responsibility  of  finding  amuse- 
ment or  employment  for  the  people  when  they 
were  there. 

Besides  that,  Mr.  Merriton  began  to  feel 
very  strongly  that  the  only  part  of  such  a 
plan  which  could  afford  any  gratification  td 
himself,  would  be  lost  if  Kato  were  not  to  be 
of  the  party. 

So  on  the  following  morning  the  new  mas- 
ter of  the  Friary  ordered  his  phaeton-— Mr. 
Merriton  had  passed  too  large  a  portion  of 
his  life  abroad  to  be  much  of  an  equestrian — 
with  the  intention  of  driring,  or  being  driven, 
rather,  over  to  Wanstrow.  Lady  F^mleigh 
had  very  graciously  and  kindly  made  a^ 
quaintance  both  with  him  and  with  his  sis-- 
ter  on  the  previous  evening ;  and  it  vras  ab- 
solntoly  necessary  to  go  and  call  on  her. 

The  house  and  grounds  of  the  Friary  were 
dose  to  almost  in  the  village  of  WcstOD« 
which  wss  somanied  from  the  ancient  mo- 
nastic establishment.    And  Weston  was  iil«- 


njMf  as  has  been  said,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Silly  about  two  miles  above  Silverton  Bridge, 
%|  m  bend  in  the  river  just  about  tlie  spot 
ifhere  the  widening  of  the  valley  has  given 
Xm  to  the  creation  of  a  system  of  water- 
UMads.  These  water-meadows  fill  the  whole 
bottom  of  the  valley  all  the  way  from  Wes- 
ton to  Silverton,  lying  on  the  right-hand  side 
of  ^e  river,  as  one  pursued  its  course  for  the 
tiK>  miles  to  Silverton,  and  the  five  more  that 
xenained  of.it  before  it  fell  into  the  sea  at 
Siilmouth.  The  road  ran  along  the  left-hand 
aide  of  the  valley,  at  a  somewhat  higher  ele- 
vation than  that  of  the  water-meads ;  and  the 
tiver  ran  between  the  road  and  the  meadows, 
dammed  up  to  a^level  a  little  above  that  of 
the  latter.  The  bend  in  the  river  at  Weston 
YfBfi  to  the  right  hand  of  one  following  the 
tfienm  of  it ;  turning  the  upper  part  of  its 
Qoune,  therefore,  toward  the  Wanstrow  and 
avfty  from  the  Ldndisfam  side  of  the  country, 
.^nd  the  village,  with  its  pretty  spired  church, 
s^ood  on  the  left  bank,  on  the  outside  of  the 
ejbow  of  the  bend  of  the  river,  and  was  vis- 
ible from  Silverton  Bridge ;  whereas  the  an- 
cient Friary  itself,  and  accordingly  Mr.  Mer- 
riton's  house  and  grounds,  were  on  the  right 
bank,. enclosed  within  the  elbow  of  the  stream, 
aiid  were  not  visible  from  any  part  of  the 
cify. 

Indeed  the  house  was  not  visible,  or  scarcely 
at  all  visible,  from  the  village  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  stream,  it  was  so  completely 
embowered  in  trees;  and  in  one  direction 
partially  hidden  by  a  jutting  limestone  clifi*, 
which  had  been  evidently,  even  to  non-geo- 
logical eyes,  the  cause  of  the  sudden  change 
of  direction  in  the  river's  course  at  Weston. 
On  the  Lindisfam  and  Silverton  side  of  the 
river  the  color  of  the  soil  was  red ;  but  on 
the  Wanstrow  side  the  limestone,  which 
seemed  to  form  the  substructure,  and  to  con- 
stitute the  prevailing  ingredient  in  the  sur- 
face soil  of  the  district,  gave  that  side  of  the 
country  a  paler,  grayer,  legs  rich  and  less 
picturesque  look  than  that  for  which  the  Lin- 
djsfium  side  was  so  remarkable.  The  Wan- 
strow side  vras  also  much  more  sparsely 
wooded. 

But  these  remarks,  which  apply  to  all  that 
district  on  the  lefl  bank  of  the  river  as  soon  ' 
aa  ever  the  valley  of  the  Sill  is  left  and  the  ; 
upper  ground  reached,  are  not  applicable  to ' 
the  valley  itself,  to  Weston,  or  to  the  Friary 
gnyiiBde.  | 
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The  limestone  cliff,  which  bae  been  mm- 
tioncd,  and  which  just  at  that  toraing  point 
of  the  stream  has  been  denuded  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  river,  and  rises  to  about  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet  in  height,  is  there  a  feeters 
of  very  considerable  beau^  i  n  the  landeeape. 
It  is  entirely  and  most  richly  ooveied  wkh 
ivy  and  creeping  plants  of  many  kinde,  bai^ 
ing  in  great  festoons,  and  which,  avaiieg 
themselves  of  every  projection  or  inftquaiity 
in  the  face  of  the  rock  to  maas  theweohie 
around  it,  make  it  the  savings-bank  te  a 
gradually  and  slowly-increasing  tnaauesf 
gathered  soil,  and  then  root  theaaelTseftfirHk 
for  a  new  start  in  the  hoard  thue  ooUeoiedi 
Close  at  the  foot  of  the  diff  rona.  the  liw, 
which,  as  soon  as  ever  it  baa  got  nmnd  i^ 
slackens  its  speed,  widens  ite  eovrse,  aei 
having  passed  its  tussle  with  that  hard  lim^ 
stone  opponent,  goes  more  lasily,  quietly,  aei 
smilingly,  to  the  peaceful  work  of  irrigsti^g 
the  water-meads. 

There  are  no  water-meads  abova  the  bsai 
in  the  river  and  the  limestone  oliff.  The 
character  of  the  upper  part  of  the  vaUej  iia 
different  one.  And  I  have  sometimea  £^iii- 
clmed  to  regret  that  there  is  no  view  of  tki 
two-mile  vista  of  water-meadovra,  with  Silver- 
ton  at  the  end  of  them,  from  the  Friary.  The 
cliff,  which  shuts  out  this  view,  ia  in  itMlf  a 
great  beauty;  and  one  cannot  have  efiay 
thing.  Above  Weston  the  tillage  oomee  down 
nearer  io  the  river,  on  the  LindisCam  aids, 
leaving  only  a  narrow  strip  of  meadow,  whiok 
is  not  water-mead,  but  pasture  land.  On  the 
Wanstrow  side, — the  side  on  which  the  Iri- 
ary  is,— the  same  limestone  formation,  tlioagh 
not  rising  to  the  same  height,  nor  riny 
with  the  same  degree  of  preoipitoiunev^  it 
it  docs  to  form  the  cliff,  shuts  in  the  irikj 
for  a  few  miles,  making  the  rise  fron  it  SIE- 
ceedingly  steep.  On  this  side  the  apaee  of 
pasture  ground  between  the  river  and'  Mi 
rapid  rise  is  wider.  This  was  the  hone  ftm. 
of  the  old  monastery,  and  now  forma  tbap«fc 
attached  to  the  residence.  The  high  baaki 
which  has  been  described  aa  ahattiag  tUa 
ground  in,  and  which  is,  in  fact,  theproloi^ 
gation  of  the  limestone  cliff  that  a  little kwH 
down  turns  the  river,  is  entirely  covered  with 
thick  wood ; — not  with  such  magnificent  toMt 
as  clothes  the  top  of  Lindisfani  brow ;  hot 
with  trees  of  very  respectable  bulk  and 
growth,  amply  sufficient  to  shut  in  the  Fnmj 
park  with  a  very  beautiful  boundarjt  and  to 
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exempt  H  entirely  from  that  Bomewhat  colder 
and  Ueakcr  look  which  the  country  assumee 
as.  0bon  a^  the  valley  has  heen  left,  and  the 
Wanstrow  upper  grounds  approached. 

Mr.  Merriton^B  Ivay  from  the  Friary  to 
Wanstrow  crossed  the  Sill  twice  at  starting 
There  is  indeed  a  road  which  climbs  the  bank 
that  has  just  been  described,  piercing  the 
ooppice  which  covers  it.  But  it  is  a  mere 
cart-lane,  and  exceedingly  steep.  The  cliff 
whieh  has  been  so  often  mentioned  opposes 
an  insuperable  barrier  to  all  |»ogress  dovm 
the  vallety  on  the  Friary  side  of  the  stream  ; 
so  that  it  is  necessary  for  any  one  who  would 
go  otherwise  than  on  two  legs  or  on  four  from 
the  Friary  <to  the  upper  country  behind  the 
bank  and  the  woods  and  the  cliff  which 
hem  it  in,  first  to  cross  the  Sill  by  a  bridge 
whieh  is  the  private  property  of  the  owner 
of  the  Friary,  and  then,  after  passing  through 
the  village,  to  recross  it  by  the  bridge  vrhich 
has  been  mentioned  in  a  former  chapter  as 
forming  a  part  of  the  pleksanter  thongh 
longer  of  the  two  routes  botvreen  Wanstrow 
and  Lindisfam  Chase.  On  the  lower  side  of 
the  cliff,  Which  shuts  off  the  upper  from  the 
lower  valley  of  the  Sill, — on  the  side  of  the 
water-meads  and  off  Silverton,  that  is  to  say, 
— the  land  rises  from  the  river  to  the  Wan- 
strow high  grounds  mnch  more  gradually. 

By  this  road,  therefore^  Mr.  Merriton  pro- 
ceeded in  his  phaeton,  lolling  comfortably 
back  in  one  comer  of  the  luxurious  vehicle, 
but  oceupied  more  with  thinking  about  how 
and  what  he  should  say  to  Lady  Famleigh, 
than  with  enjoying  the  beauty  of  his  drive. 

This  became  less  as  he  left  the  vaHey  of 
the  Sill  behind  him,  and  dimbed  to  the  more 
open  downlike  region  of  the  limestone  hills. 
Tlie  Wanstrow  farms  were  well  cultivated, 
and  there  was  much  to  gladden  the  eye  of  an 
afsrionlturist  in  the  district  through  which 
the  road  passed.  But  it  not  only  looked  but 
felt  bleaker  as  the  upper  ground  was  reached, 
and  Mr.  Merriton  with  a  shiver  pnt  on  a 
doak  which  had  been  lying  on  the  seat  be- 
side him. 

It  was  almost  all,  more  or  less,  collar  work 
Arora  the  bridge  over  the  Sill,  to  the  lodge 
gates  of  Wanstrow  Manor,  a  distance  of  about 
five  miles.  The  park  in  which  the  house 
stands  is  of  considerable  extent,  and  not  alto- 
gether devoid  of  fine  timber  in  widely  scat- 
tered groups.  But  it  is  very  different  from 
the  richly  wood€fd  donniry  on  ihe  othe^  tide 
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of  the  valley  around  Lindis&m.  Imme^ 
ately  bdund  the  house,  which  is  situated  OB 
the  highest  swell  of  the  open,  downlike  hitl^ 
there  is  rather  more  wood,  serving  to  give  il 
a  little  of  the  shelter  it  so  much  needs,  fttm 
the  north.  But  it  is  little  more  than  alagy 
dump  of  dms.  The  house  is  a  modem  otte, 
of  very  considerable  pretension,  and  estt- 
taining  fiur  more  accommodation  than  its 
present  single  inhabitant  needed  or  epiild 
occupy.  But  the  only  specid  beauty  dr 
reoommeiraation  bdonging  to  it  is  its  soutl^ 
ward  view  of  the  coast  and  the  sea.  Th^ 
village  and  little  port  of  Sillmouth  are  visi- 
ble from  it,  as  well  as  a  considerable  exteiat 
of  the  coast-line  on  the  further  or  Silverton 
side  of  the  estuary,  comprising  those  sands 
over  which  Eato  had  had  her  gallop  on  the 
day  of  the  dinner-party  at  the  Ghafie.  The 
shore  on  the  other  or  Wanstrow  side  cannot 
be  seeii  from  the  house,  because,  though  ia 
fact  nearer  to  it  as  the  crow  flies,  it  is  bid- 
den under  the  limestone  clifis  which  rise  frodf 
the  shore  to  the  eastward  of  Sillmouth.  Tbe 
sea-view  from  the  house  beyond,  and  to  tb6 
westward  of  that  little  port,  is  a  distant  one  $ 
but  not  too  much  so  for  it  to  be  possible  to 
see  the  whito  line  of  the  breakers  as  they 
tumble  in  on  the  sands  tit  low  water,  and  Oft 
a  black,  sea^weed-mottled  line  of  law  ro^s 
when  the..tide  is  at  its  highest. 

Lady  Famleigh  was  mostly  Kate*s  oooi- 
panion  in  her  rides  on  the  Sillmouth  sands; 
but  she  used  to  say,  that  on  occasions  wbte 
she  was  not  so,  she  could  equally  well  see 
all  that  her  goddaughter  was  doing  frt>m  her 
drawing-room  windows,  by  the  aid  of  a  good 
tdesoope. 

The  sea  is  visible  from  the  road  throo^il 
Wanstrow  Park  for  a  mile  or  so  befbre  the 
house  is  reached ;  and  Mr.  Merriton,  whose 
Italian-grown  nerves  were  very  quickly  made 
sensible  that  it  oould  be  fdt  as  soon  as  sees, 
drew  his  cloak  doser  about  him,  as  be  oen- 
gratulated  himsdf  on  the  very  remarkable 
diflference  of  climate  between  the  snoggev;^ 
of  the  Friary  and  the  magnlfioeiice  of  Waa- 
strow  Manor. 

There  was  a  garden  on  the  west  Side  of  tbo 
house  which  was  in  part  sheltered  by  it,  aad 
which  partook  of  the  protection  afforded  by 
the  high  trees  behind  it.  And  Lady  Ftno- 
leigh  used  to  do  her  best  to  make  it  pMtif^ 
and  fragrant ;  bat  she  declared  that  H  wii 
a  parsait  of  borlieiiltare  under  diffeoHMi 
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which  were  almost  too  disoouragiDg';  and 
often,  when  oomparkig  tHe  gardens  at  the 
Chase  with  her  own  infelicitous  attempts, 
would  threaten  to  give  up  the  struggle  alto- 
gether, and  depend  wholly  for  her  flowers  on 
Mipi^es  from  Lindisfiim. 

I&e  was  in  this  garden,  lamenting  the  mis- 
chief that  had  been  caused  by  the  high  wind 
of  thc)  day  before,  and  trying  to  devise  with 
the  gardener  new  means  of  shelter  for  some 
of  her  more  delicate  &yorites,  when  Mr. 
Merriton  arrived.  He  was  shown  into  the 
drawing-room  ;  and  the  servant,  finding  that 
her  ladyship  was  not  there,  preceded  him 
through  the  open  window  into  the  garden. 

**  How  kind  of  you,"  she  said,  after  they  had 
greeted  each  other,  **  to  come  up  out  of  your 
happy  valley  to  visit  these  inhospitable  moun- 
tains! Look  what  the  storm  of  yesterday 
has  done ;  and  at  the  Friary  I  dare  say  you 
hardly  felt  it  it  all.  Our  friends  at  Lindis- 
fam  hear  the  wind  up  in  the  woods  above 
them  just  enough  to  make  them  rejoice  in  the 
comfort  of  their  sheltered  position.  You  at 
the  Friary  neither  feel  nor  hear  it.  But  here 
we  are  in  a  different  climate.  Look  at  my 
poor  geraniums ! " 

'*  Even  to-day  I  felt  the  wind  sharp  enough 
as  1  drove  through  the  park.  But  at  all 
events.  Lady  Famleigh,  you  have  the  com- 
pensation of  a  magnificent  view !  Really  the 
position  of  the  house  is  a  very  fine  one.  The 
park  seems  to  extend  nearly^r  quite,  does 
it?— to  the  coast.*' 

**  Yes,  I  am  monarch  of  all  I  survey  up 
here  (except  the  sea  by  the  by),  and  my 
right  there  is  none  to  dbpute,  except  this 
terrible  southwest  wind :  and  Captain  £1- 
lingham  says  we  are  going  to  have  more  of 
it." 

**  Raison  de  plus  that  you  should  kindly  ac- 
cede to  a  request  I  bring  from  my  sister,  that 
you  will  join  our  friends  at  the  Chase  in  pass- 
ing a  day  at  the  Friary.  My  sister  would 
have  accomjpanicd  me  to  wait  on  your  lady- 
ship ;  but  she  is  very  delicate,  unhappily,  and 
was  really  afraid  of  the  drive  this  morning. 
Perhaps  you  will  kindly  accord  her  an  inva- 
lid's privilege,  and  take  the  will  for  the 
deed." 

<*  By  no  means  let  Miss  Merriton  come  up 
here  as  long  as  this  wind  is  blowing.  I  shall 
be  delighted  to  see  her  as  soon  as  I  can  say, 
Oome !  without  the  fear  of  exposing  her  to 
the  dimate,  which  is,  joking  apart,  as  difS^r- 
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ent  from  that  of  your  valley  a«  the  north  of 
Eng^d  is  from  the  south.  I  shall  have  gnat 
pleasure  in  coming  dovm  to  the  IHarj,  I  am 
sure." 

<<  It  seems  that  Dr.  Lindisfiurn  had  pur- 
posed bringing  Miss  Margaret,  who  takes  an 
interest  in  such  things,  to  the  Wnnsj  to  cs- 
plain  to  her  all  about  the  old  monasteirj,  yea 
know,  and  the  traces  of  the  andent  bailfiBg 
which  yet  remain." 

**  Miss  Margaret  takes  an  interest  in  aiieh 
studies ;  does  she?  " 

**  Yes,"  replied  Mr.  Merriton,  quite  inno- 
cently ;  **  she  was  speaking  to  me  about  it 
at  dinner  yesterday,  and  I  intended  asking 
the  doctor  after  dinner;  but  then  we  were 
all  occupied  with  other  things,  and  I  had  no 
opportunity.  And  then  Emily  and  I  thoaght 
it  would  be  much  pleasanter  if  we  oould  in- 
duce the  others  of  the  party  to  join  in  the 
scheme,  and  share  the  benefit  of  the  doctor's 
explanations." 

'*  Delightful !  I  shall  like  it  above  all 
things.  We  will  have  a  regular  matiaUi 
(xrMologique ! " 

'*  I  hoped  to  have  found  Captain  Ellingham 
here,  that  I  might  have  persuaded  him  to  join 
us." 

'*  He  is  gone  down  to  Sillmouth  to  look 
afler  his  ship.  He  will  be  here  to  dinner  this 
evening,  and  I  shall  have  much  pleaeuie  ia 
conveying  your  invitation  to  him.  Bat  when 
is  it  to  be?" 

*'  Weil,  any  day  that  would  be  most  oon- 
venient  to  all  of  us.  Perhaps,  as  he  if  the 
only  one  who  is  likely  to  have  avocations  that 
might  absolutely  make  any  day  impoasible  to 
him,  it  would  be  as  well  to  consult  him  flnt 
on  that  head." 

**  You  are  very  kind ;  and  I  am  eofe  he 
will  feel  it  so." 

<<  Would  you  kindly  undertake  Umh  to  is 
a  day  with  him?  It  is  a  pity  I  did  not  find 
him  though ;  for  I  meant  to  have  retained 
through  Silverton,  and  fixed  the  day  with  Uie 
rest  of  the  party ;  but  I  shall  not  know  wiwk 
day  to  tell  them." 

*«  I'll  tell  you,  Mr.  Merriton,  what  I  can 
do  for  you,  which  would  fiicilitate matter*.  I 
had  intended  to  have  asked  all  our  little  cir- 
cle to  spend  a  day  with  me  up  here.  And  I, 
too,  thought  I  had  better  make  sure  of  O^k 
tain  Ellingham  for  the  same  reason  that  joa 
have  given.  And  we  fixed  this  morning  on 
next  Wednciday.    Now  I  will  give  ap  Wed- 
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neadaj  to  joa ;  so  joo  will  be  sure  of  Elling- 
bam  for  that  day.  And  it  will  be  better,  too, 
for  all  ooDoemed  to  oome  to  me  wben  this  ter- 
rible wind  shall  baTe  cbanged.  If  that  will 
suit  you,  yoQ  are  weloome  to  Wednesday." 

«*  How  very  kind  of  you !  Yes,  that  would 
suit  OB  perfectly.  Will  you  then  kindly 
charge  yourself  with  my  message  to  Captain 
Ellingham  ?  We  hope  to  see  him  on  Wed- 
nesday, and  would  have  fixed  some  other  day, 
if  you 'had  not  kindly  given  me  the  means  of 
knowing  that  that  day  would  suit  him.** 

<*  With  pleasure;  and  I  am  sure  he  will 
have  great  pleasure  in  coming  to  you.'* 

*'  We  ought  not  to  be  later  than  one 
o'clock.  There  are  plenty  of  old  holes  and 
comers  to  look  into.  There  is  a  queer  place 
at  the  farther  end  of  the  park  by  the  river- 
side, which  they  call  the  Sill-grotto,  and 
which  they  say  was  once  a  chapel.  That 
will  haTC  to  be  visited,  I  suppose  7  " 

*'  Of  ^urse  it  will.  Dr.  Lindisfam  will 
not  let  you  off  a  sbglo  bit  of  old  wall,  or  a 
single  fragment  of  old  tradition  about  the 
plaoe.  No ;  one  o'clock  will  not  be  too  early, 
if  the  doctor  is  to  be  allowed  a  fiur  course 
andno&vor." 

<'  Let  it  stand  for  one  then.  I  am  so  much 
obliged  to  you.  Lady  Famleigh." 

And  then  Mr.  Merriton  got  into  his  car- 
riage and  drove  to  Silverton.  His  purpose 
bad  been  to  call  first  on  the  canon,  as  the 
first  idea  of  the  party  had  in  some  sort  origi- 
nated with  him.  But  it  was  the  hour  of  the 
aflemoon  cathedral  service  when  he  arrived 
io  the  city,  and  the  doctor  was  in  church. 

So  he  went  first  to  tho  banker's  house  in 
tbe  immediate  neighborhood  of  tho  Close  ; 
and  there,  banking  hours  being  over,  he  found 
tbe  old  gentleman  in  his  learned-looking-  li- 
brary, solacing  himself  after  the  labors  of 
the  ledger  with  more  liberal  studies. 

«'  Can't  well  be  with  you  by  one,"  said 
Mr.  Falconer,  wben  he  had  heard  his  visitor's 
errand.  **  Business  first,  you  know,  and 
pleasure  afWrward.  I  can  get  away,  per- 
haps, in  time  to  be  with  you  by  three.  Fred 
will  not  fail  you  at  the  earlier  hour ; — not  a 
doubt  of  it,  bearing  in  mind  the  attractions 
yon  hold  out  to  him  !  He  has  ridden  over  to 
Lindisfam  now.  I  will  give  him  your  invi- 
latioD,  and  think  I  may  venture  to  say  that 
he  will  be  only  too  happy  to  accept  it." 

*'  YoD  are  intimate  with  the  family  at  tbe 
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Chose,  I  believe,  Mr.  Falconer?  "  asked  Mi^. 
Merriton,  thoughtfully. 

'*  Oh,  of  oourse !  Naturally  so.  We  have 
been  life-long  neighbors,  and  that  in  a  country 
neighborhood  makes  a  tie  that  it  does  not  al- 
ways in  cities.  Fred  and  Kate  Lindisfam 
have  grown  up  from  childhood  together. 
And  naturally  enough  they  are  very  great 
friends,"  said  the  old  banker,  looking  up 
into  his  guest's  face  with  a  knowing  glance 
and  smile,  which  were  intended  to  insinuate 
what  he  did  not  venture  to  assert  in  words. 
**  That  is  all  as  might  naturally  be  expected, 
you  know,"  he  continued ;  **  and  I  think  I 
may  venture  to  promise  you  that  when  I  tell 
Fred  who  the  members  of  your  party  are,  be 
will  be  punctual  enough  in  waiting  on  you." 

Mr.  Merriton  was  much  too  young  and  too 
guileless  a  man  to  be  able  to  conceal  from  the 
shrewd  eye  of  the  old  banker  the  annoyance 
that  the  impressions  thus  conveyed  to  him 
inflicted  on  him.  The  old  man  saw  the  state 
of  the  case  perfectly  well.  **  Oh !  that's  it ; 
is  it?  "  he  said  to  himself.  **  The  more  ne- 
cessary V>  let  him  understand  that  Miss  Kate 
is  not  destined  to  be  bis.  It  will  be  as  well  to 
give  Fred  a  hint  too." 

**  Well,"  said  the  young  man  somewhat 
sadly,  **  I  must  go  and  do  the  rest  of  my  er- 
rand in  Silverton.  I  have  to  ask  Dr.  Lin- 
disfam. And  oh,  by  the  by !  you  can  tell 
me,  Mr.  Falconer ;  ought  I  to  ask  Lady  Sem- 
pronia?    Does  she  ever  go  out?  " 

<*  Ah — h !  You  are  going  to  ask  the  doc- 
tor ;  are  you  ?  Yes,  naturally— naturally  ; 
of  course  you  would.  You  can't  well  do 
otherwise." 

<*  Oh,  I  had  no  thought  of  leaving  him  oiit ; 
it  was  Lady  Sempronia  that  I  was  in  doubt 
about.  The  whole  idtaof  the  thing  began  with 
tho  doctor,  I  may  say .  He  is  to  give  us  an  ex- 
planation of  all  the  history  and  antiquities 
of  the  old  pkice !  " 

**Ah!  I  see.  Isee  it  aU.  Yes;  he  wiU 
give  you  the  history,  never  fear ;  all  after  his 
own  fashion  too  !  " 

**  I  thought  you  and  Dr.  Lindisfam  were 
great  friends?  "  said  Mr.  Merriton,  innocently , 
and  much  surprised  at  the  spitefnlness  of  tne 
old  banker's  manner. 

*<  Friends !  Dr.  Lindisfam  and  t !  To  be 
sure  we  are, — very  old  friends.  I  have  a  very 
great  regard  for  Canon  Lindisfam ;  be  is  a 
most  worthy  man.    But  that  does  not  blind 
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me  to  the  monstrosity  of  the  errors  his  wrong* 
headednees  and  obstinaoy  often  run  him  into 
in  matters  of  archaaologtcal  science.  Now  as 
regards  the  history — the  extremely  interest- 
ing history  of  your  property  of  the  Friary ! — 
it  is  sad, — really  now  quite  sad,  to  think  of 
the  number  of  blunders  that  he  will  circulate 
through  all  the  county  by  the  means  of  your 
party  next  Wednesday.  For  these  things 
spread,  my  dear  sir !  They  are  repeated. 
Fftlse  notions  are  propagated.  They  run  un- 
der ground  like  couph-grass.  They  become 
traditional.  And  he  will  have  it  all  his  own 
way ! — I'll  tell  you  what,  my  dear  sir,  I  must 
be  there  !  I  must  manage  to  be  with  yon  some- 
how by  one  o'clock.  FU  nojt  be  late,  my  dear 
Mr.  Merri^n.    You  may  count  on  me." 

**  So  much  the  better.  But  about  Lady 
Sempronia?"  said  Mr.  Merriton. 

<<  Oh,  ask  her,  by  all  means.  She  goes 
out  very  little,  and  will  probably  not  come ; 
but  you  can  ask  her,  you  know.  She  is  a 
poor  inoffensive,  invalid  woman,  but  I  have 
known  her  uncommonly  shrewd  sometimes 
in  seeing  through  some  of  her  husband's  falla- 
cies, when  more  learned  people  have  been 
led  astray  by  them.  She  is  no  fool,  is  Lady 
Sempronia.     Ask  her  by  all  means." 

So  Mr.  Merriton  stepped  across  to  the  can- 
on's house, — the  distance  was  too  small  to 
make  it  worth  while  for  him  to  get  into  his 
carriage, — devoutly  wishing  that  Mr.  Fred- 
erick Falconer  was  resting  after  life's  fitful 
fever  in  any  vault  of  the  old  church,  beneath 
the  shadow  of  which  he  was  walking,  a  son 
choixi  and  cursing  the  provoking  impossibility 
of  not  asking  him  to  join  the  party  at  the 
Friary. 

The  canon  had  just  returned  from  the  after- 
noon service,  and  had  gone  into  the  study. 
Mr.  Merriton  was  shown  into  that  room,  and 
found  the  doctor  engaged  in  transferring  his 
canonicals  from  his  own  shoulders  to  those  of 
his  wooden  representative. 

*'  Ah,  Mr.  Merriton  !  how  are  you?  Come 
in,  (x>me  in  !  This  is  a  contrivance  of  mine 
to  prevent  me  from  forgetting  to  take  off  my 
surplice,  which  I  otherwise  was  apt  to  do!  " 

'*  Ah,  having  your  head  full  of  more  im- 
portant things.  Dr.  Lindisfam  !  Yes,  I  can 
understand  that.  I  came  to  speak  to  you 
about  the  visit  which  Miss  Margaret  Lindis- 
fam tells  me  you  were  good  enough  to  pur- 
pose making  with  her  to  my  house." 

**  Aha !  the  little  puss  is  anxious  for  the 
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treat,  is  she?  Yottw<niM 
Merriton,  at  the  imknat  tht 
interest,  I  may  say,  tlioai^  Am  im  mj  eiiB 
niece — that  that  young  girl  takM  in  pwnin 
and  studies  whioh  aooid  firifokMM  miadi  m 
apt  to  consider  dry.  Yes,  1  htd  prafossd 
asking  your  permission  to  bring  llins  Kbm»» 
ret  to  the  Friary,  fortbe  porpoM  of  illaitaiA> 
ing  to  her  on  the  spot  the  wry  initiiiiii^| 
history  of  the  house." 

*'  And  when  she  mentioned  the  gMNQoet  to 
me,  it  struck  me  and  my  sister  thet  ituvRiU 
be  a  great  pity  not  to  give  otben  of  oar 
friends  an  opportunity  of  profiting  bj  tlieoe* 
casion ;  and  we  have  asked  Lady  Fenleigh 
and  the  rest  ol^  the  parfy  at  tbs  Gheee  te 
come  to  us  next  Wednesday.  Ifnj  we  hope 
to  see  you  on  that  day,  and  will  one  o^dedt 
be  too  early?" 

*<  No ;  you  are  very  good ;  Wedneedaj  wiO 
suit  me  very  well.  There  is  the  aflesnoon 
service  at  the  cathedral,  to  be  ■ure^  bat  in 
such  a  case— that  can  be  managed.  Do  jon 
expect  all  the  party  at  the  Cbsyiie  7  " 

<*I  hope  80.  I  have  only  aeeuied  Lui^ 
Famleigh,  Captain  Rllingham,  the  EsIoomHi 
and  yourself.  I  will  go  up  to  them  at  the 
Oliase  to-morrow." 

*<  Falconer  will  not  be  able  to  oome  to  jon 
at  one  o'clock,  you  know.  He  cannot  get 
away  from  business  so  early ;  and  perhaps, 
between  ourselves,  that  is  just  as  well.  Tka 
best  fellow  in  the  world,  Falconer !  A  good, 
friendly  man.  But  he  has  a  mania  for  i 
dling  with  matters  that  are  quite  uitra  t 
dam,  A  most  excellent  man  of  bos 
But  aptat  ephippia  bos  piger !  you  understand, 
Mr.  Merriton.  And  my  friend  Falconer  does 
not  show  himself  to  advantage  in  the  tpkif 
pia !  Ay,  ay !  You  may  depend  on  it.  111 
be  punctual  at  (me.  And — under  all  the 
circumstances  it  would  bo  very  desirable  that 
we  should  all  be  punctual  at  that  hoar. 
Don't  you  see,  Mr.  Merriton?  " 

Mr.  Merriton  thought  that  he  did  Bee,iak 
though  he  had  not  the  remotest  idea  what 
phice,  or  thing,  or  circumstance  that  ephi^pim 
was,  in  whioh  Mr.  Falconer  was  said  not  to 
shine.  Was  the  ephippia  perhaps  another 
name  for  the  Friary?  He  thought  he  saw, 
too,  that  it  was  best  to  say  nothing  of  Mr. 
Falooner's  determination  to  meet  his  eneiaj 
on  the  ground  at  all  oosts.  So  he  merely  an- 
swered,— 

"  I  had  hoped  to  have  the  honor  of  beii^ 
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presented  to  Lady  S^npronia,  and  to  have 
persuaded  her  to  join  our  party." 

*'  Her  ladyship,  I  grieve  to  tay,  is  yery 
much  of  an  invalid.  She  will  be  most  htppy , 
however,  to  make  aoquaintanoe  with  you  and 
Miw  Merriton.  But  I  fear  she  woald  hardly 
be  able  to  see  you  now  ;  and  I  do  not  think 
that  there  is  mux.h  obance  of  her  feeling  well 
enough  to  join  your  party  on  Wednesday.  I 
will  give  her  your  kind  message,  however." 

**  And  pray  say  that  were  it  not  that  my 
sister  is  also  much  of  an  invalid,  she  would 
have  returned  Lady  Sempronia's  card  in  per- 
son instead  of  deputing  me  to  do  so.  She 
hopes,  however,  to  be  able  to  oome  into  Sil- 
verton  in  the  beginning  of  next  week,  and 
will  then  wait  on  Lady  Sempronia." 

And  then  Mr.  Merriton  drove  back  by  the 
road  along  the  edge  of  the  water-meadows  to 
the  Friary,  disconsolately  meditating  on  what 
he  had  heard  from  Mr.  Falconer  respecting 
his  son*s  intimacy  at  the  Chase.  For  Mer* 
riton  liad  brought  away  with  him  thence  a 
very  severe  wound  ;  and  hark  latiri  letaHs 
ttmndo! 

**  Well,  Arthur,"  said  Miss  Merriton,  as 
be  entered  the  drawing-room  at  the  Friary 
ready  for  dinner,  "  what  have  you  done? 
lias  anything  gone  amiss  7  You  seem  out  of 
spirits.*' 

•*The  people  are  all  very  civil.  Lady 
Famleigh  was  especially  so.  To  prevent  any 
pasticcio  about  fixing  the  day,  she  gave  up,  or 
put  off  rather,  a  party  at  her  own  house  for 
next  Wednesday,  giving  up  that  day  to  us. 
So  it  is  fixed  for  Wednesday,  and  to-morrow 
I  will  go  up  to  the  Chase.  All  the  rest  have 
accepted." 

**  But  what  is  it  that  has  vexed  you,  Ar- 
thur? for  I  can  see  that  something  has." 

'*  No ;  it*s  your  fancy.  All  the  people 
seem  inclined  to  be  very  kind.  There*8  noth- 
ing amiss  that  I  know  of." 

**  I  am  sure  something  has  annoyed  you, 
Arthur,"  persisted  his  sister,  looking  him  in 
the  face ;  «'  tell  me  what  it  is  !  " 

■^  I  do  not  know  why  I  should  look  an* 
noyed,  I  am  sure.  I  might  look  surprised ; 
for  I  did  hear  something  that  surprised  me 
in  Silverton." 

«<  What  about  ?  "  asked  his  sister. 

**  Oh,  nothing  that  concerns  us  at  all.  It 
seems  that  Falconer  and  Miss  Kate  Lindia- 
fiun  are  to  make  a  match  of  it :  that  is  all. 


And  X  eo&fosB  it  does  seetai  to  me  that  he  is 
not  half  good  enough  for  her.  I  think  I 
never  saw  a  girl  who  made  so  strong  an  im- 
pression on  me." 

If  Merriton  had  not  been  so  much  en- 
grossed by  his  own  emotions  as/  to  be  ren- 
dered for  the  time  unobservant  of  those  of 
others,  he  migkt  have  been  struck  by  the 
fiust  that  his  communication  produced  a  some- 
what stronger  effect  upon  his  gentle  sister 
than  appeared  wholly  attributable  to  her 
sisterly  interest  in  his  feelings.  A  sudden 
and  deep  flush  passed  over  her  delicate  and 
pale  face,  leavmg  it  the  next  instant  a  shade 
paler,  perhaps,  than  it  had  been  before.  She 
only  said,  however,  afler  a  few  moments' 
pause,  during  which  she  succe^ed  in  recov- 
ering her  composure,  or  at  least  the  appear- 
ance of  it, — 

"  But  how  did  you  hear  it,  Arthur?  Re- 
member, a  great  deal  of  groundless  nonsense 
is  apt  to  be  talked  on  such  matters ;  and  it  is 
very  unlikely  that  anything  should  be  really 
known  on  the  subject  unless  they  are  abso- 
lutely engaged  to  each  other  ;  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  is  the  case." 

<*  Engaged !  No,  I  don't  suppose  they  are 
engaged,  or  the  factwould  be  simply  stated." 

<<  What  did  you  hear,  then,  and  from 
whom?" 

«•  From  old  Falconer,  when  I  invited  him 
and  his  son  to  come  here  on  Wednesday." 

'•  What  did  he  say  !  " 

•*  Well,  upon  my  word,  I  hardly  know 
what  he  said.  But  he  gave  me  the  impres- 
sion that  it  was  a  sort  of  understood  thing 
that  his  son  and  Miss  Lindisfarn  were  to 
make  a  match  of  it." 

''  Miss  Kate  Lindinfam  ?  " 

*'  Yes,  MiFS  Kate  Lindisfam.  Oh,  he  spoke 
of  Miss  Kate  clearly  enough?  He  talked — 
that  reminds  me — of  their  having  been  near 
neighbors  all  their  lives,  and  of  their  having 
been  brought  up  together,  and  of  their  being 
great  friends.  But  somehow  or  other,  he  left 
the  impression  on  my  mind  that  he  meant 
more  than  all  that.  I  did  not  notice,"  he 
continued  after  a  pause,  **  anything  between 
them  last  night ;  did  you?  " 

<'  No,  I  can't  say  that  I  saw  anything  of 
the  sort,  "  replied  his  sister. 

**  He  sat  next  me  at  dinner,"  she  oontin- 
ned,  with  a  recurrence  in  a  slighter  degree  of 
the  binsb  which  the  first  mentioD  of  the  tulh 
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ject  had  occasioned  her ;  *<  and  after  dinner 
he  seemed  to  me  to  be  talking  mach  more  to 
the  other  sister." 

*<  But  that  might  have  been  mere  civility 
to  a  stranger  newly  come  among  them.  The 
other  sister,  Miss  Margaret,  seemed  to  me  to 
have  very  little  in  her." 

*'  Oh,  I  thought  her  a  very  nice  girl !  " 
.  *'  She  has  lived,  she  told  me,  all  her  life 
till  now  in  Paris  ;  I  never  like  French  women. 
They  never  have  any  sympathy  with  any- 
thing, or  person,  or  subject  outside  of  the 
harriers  of  Paris." 

And  then  tlie  brother  and  sister  went  into 
the  dining-room  ;  and  the  presence  of  the  ser- 
vants prevented  any  further  conversation  upon 
the  subject  of  the  Lindisfarn  lasses. 

Frederick  Falconer  had  in  the  mean  time 
ridden  up  to  the  Chase,  as  has  been  seen, 
l>ent  on  acting  upon  the  sage  hints  that  had 
been  thrown  out  by  his  father  over-night  as 
they  were  returning  together  from  the  din- 
ner-party, with  some  little  modification  of 
his  own.  lie  perfectly  recognized  the  justice 
of  the  old  gentleman *s  reasons  for  thinking 
Kate  the  more  desirable  match  of  the  two. 
But  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  make  quite 
so  light,  as  his  father  was  disposed  to  do,  of 
the  opposition  which  he  well  knew  awaited 
him  on  the  part  of  Lady  Farnlcigh.  He  had 
far  better  means  of  knowing,  as  he  said  to 
himself,  how  great  her  influence  over  her 
goddaughter  was.  And  besides,  though  he 
was  by  no  meanb  deficient  in  a  sufficiently 
high  appreciation  of  his  own  advantages, 
and  was  not  without  a  certain  degree  of  hope 
that  Miss  Lindisfarn  was  not  altogether  in- 
disposed to  like  him,  yet  he  was  far  from 
having  the  same  degree  of  confidence  on  the 
subject  that  he  had  chosen  to  manifest  in 
spoak'ng  to  his  father.  And  then,  again,  he 
really  was  powerfully  attracted  by  Margaret *s 
beauty  and  manner,  and  had  already  begun 
to  draw  comparisons  between  the  two  girls 
entirely  to  the  advantage  of  the  new-comer. 
He  had  spent  the  whole  of  the  two  hours  he 
had  passed  at  his  desk  in  the  bank  that  morn- 
ing, before  he  had  stolen  away  from  it  to  ride 
up  to  the  Chase,  in  reviewing  the  grounds  of 
such  a  comparison.  Both  girls  were  hand- 
some,—there  was  no  doubt  about  that.  But 
he  thought  that  the  more  delicate  and  less 
rustic  beauty  of  the  Parisian  had  more  at- 
tractions for  him.  Then  there  was  no  deny- 
ing that  she  had  more  style,  more  grace,  more 
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of  fe  gnmd  air^  said  Freddy  to  himidf,  calling 
up  his  own  French  sa^att  and  experienoei. 
He  had  a  notion,  too,  that  her  wmja  of  think- 
ing and  tastes  were  probably  better  adapted 
to  his  own.  There  were  things  in  Kate  that 
he  did  not  altogether  like ;  that  Tiolent  pi*- 
sion  of  hers  for  tearing  over  the  ooaDtry  like 
a  female  Nimrod,  for  instance  —  her  way, 
too,  of  blurting  oat  whatever  came  into  her 
head,  often  with  a  certain  look  in  bcr  cje 
as  if  she  were  laughing  at  one.  He  had 
seen  no  symptom  of  anything  Uke  tbii  m 
Margaret.  In  fact,  the  meaning  in  lier  eyes, 
as  far  as  he  had  seen — and  it  mast  be  adnul* 
ted,  that  she  had  the  most  exquisitely  a- 
pressive  eyes  that  were  ever  seen  in  a  htuBan 
head ! — had  been  characterized  by  aoything 
but  an  expression  of  ridicule  when  they  hid 
rested  on  him. 

In  short,  though  perfectly  well  aware  ihtt 
it  behoved  him  to  win  the  heart  and  hand  of 
Kate,  if  he  could,  he  had  pretty  well  made 
up  his  mind  that  it  would  be  a  far  more  agree- 
able task  to  him  to  win  those  of  MargjucC. 
But  there  was  something  in  Mr.  Frederiek  • 
constitution  and  natural  dispoeition  wfaieli 
disinclined  him  from  paying  much  attentioi 
to  that  part  of  his  father's  counsel  which  hid 
alluded  to  the  danger  of  falling  between  two 
stools.  Two  stools  seemed  to  Mr.  Freddy  so 
much  better  and  safer  than  only  one.  Sai^, 
it  was  not  prudent  to  put  all  one*s  eggji  into 
one  basket!  Surely,  two  strings  to  one's 
bow  were  admitted  to  be  a  good  thing !  He 
could  not  bring  himself  to  back  himself 
frankly  and  heartily  to  win  with  the  one 
horse,  to  the  entire  giving  up  of  all  hopes  of 
the  other.  The  unknown  quantitiM  that 
entered  into  the  problem  to  be  solved  were 
so  much  larger  than  the  known  ones  that 
he  felt  it  to  be  far  the  roost  prudent  plan 
to  keep  the  matter  open  as  long  as  might  be, 
make  what  progress  he  could,  withoot  ooa-' 
mitting  himself  irrevocably  on  either  aide, 
and  be  guided  by  circumstances. 

It  would  bo  far  from  witte,  too,  to  dine-- 
gard  such  a  jns-aUer  as  Miss  Merriton.  P^ 
aller!  Twenty-five  thousand  poanda  abso- 
lutely her  own,  and  her  brother  looking  as  if 
a  good  sharp  English  spring  might  make  an 
end  of  him  ?  A  very  pretty  pis-aiier^  indeed. 
It  was  all  very  well  for  his  father  to  talk  in 
that  way,  when  he  had  sot  his  heart  on  go* 
ing  in  for  the  whole  of  the  Lindisfarn  prop* 
erty.    But  there  was  many  a  slip  between 
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that  cup  and  the  lip.  Mies  MerritoD  was  a 
▼cry  obarmiDg  litUe  girl.  He  liad  a  strong 
persuasion  that  be  might  hate  her  for  the 
asking  ;  or  at  least  that,  after  a  doe  period  of 
service  for  such  a  pretty  little  Rachel,  he 
might  make  sure  of  her.  And  it  would  be 
very  unwise  to  throw  such  a  chance  to  the 
winds  before  ho  was  sure  of  something  better. 
Tt  was  in  this  frame  of  mind  that  Mr. 
Frederick  locked  up  his  desk,  after  sitting  at 
it  for  a  couple  of  hours,  and  slipped  out  of 
the  bank  to  order  his  boi-se  and  ride  up  to 
the  Chase.  Mr.  Falconer  senior  was  very  in- 
dulgent to  his  son  and  heir  as  to  the  amount 


of  attendance  he  exacted  from  htm  at  the 
bank,  if  only  the  hours  spent  away  from  it 
were  used  advantageously  in  a  so^  point  of 
view ;  and  he  was  especially  well  pleased  at 
all  times,  and  more  particularly  after  the 
conversation  of  the  night  before,  to  know 
that  his  son  vras  up  at  Lindisfarn  Chase. 

So  Mr.  Frederick  hod  arrived  there,  still 
looking,  as  Lady  Farnleigh  had  said,  for  all 
the  world  as  if  he  had  just  been  taken  oat  of 
the  bandbox,  in  which  a  London  tailor  had 
sent  him  down  for  the  enlightenment  and  in- 
struction of  Sillshire,.  just  as  the  ladies  were 
about  to  sit  down  to  luncheon. 


On  pROPica  Clotuxno.  —  The  color  of  our 
clothes  is  not  altogether  a  matter  of  indifference. 
White  and  light-colored  clothes  reflect  the  heat, 
whilst  black  and  dark-colored  clothes  absorb  the 
hsat  Hence,  in  the  summer  it  is  clearly  policy 
to  wear  white  and  light-colored  clothes,  because 
they  reflect  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  prevent  its 
beating  the  body  throu^^h  the  clothes.  But  what, 
tbeo,  with  regard  to  wmter  clothing?  It  might 
be  supposed  that  black  is  the  right  color  ;  but  if 
we  consider  that  this  color  radiates  heat,  we 
shall  see  that  a  man  in  black  loses  his  heat  fkster 
than  if  he  were  dressed  in  white.  The  fiust  is, 
white  is  the  best  color  both  in  summer  and  in 
winter  ;  for  it  keeps  off  the  heat  in  the  summer, 
and  retains  the  heat  in  the  winter.  This  undoubt- 
edly looks  like  blowing  hot  and  cold  ;  but  it  is 
nevertheless  true.  The  ooachmsn  will  tell  you 
that  his  white  duffel  coat  is  warmer  in  winter 
and  cooler  in  summer  than  any  other  kind  of 
coat  The  brewer's  drayman  will  wear  hi3  white 
stockings  all  the  year  round,  and  tells  you  that 
any  color  would  be  less  agreeable  to  his  feelings. 
.  .  .  The  form  of  dress  has  also  been'  a  worthy 
olject  of  study.  Not  that  modem  men  or  women 
either  have  Huooeeded  in  tliis  respect.  But  cer- 
tainly to  the  other  sex  must  be  given  a  greater 
appreciation  of  beauty  iu  the  form  of  dress. 
Even  the  utmost  departure  from  the  ordinary 
oooventiooal  rules  of  drees  which  female  attire 
has  recently  taken,  in  the  diminutive  site  of  the 
bonnet  and  the  inordinate  extension  of  the  skirts, 
ean  be  defended  on  the  ground  of  their  havin;;; 
some  shade  of  artistic  merit.  Even  the  chisel  of 
a  Phidias  might  not  have  despised  the  graceful 
folds  of  the  flowing  skirts  of  a  modem  belle. 
Bat  wImq  we  tnm  to  male  attire, — whether  as  a 
soldier,  a  sailor,  an  aristocrat,  or  a  plebeian, — 
thsre  im  muotlr  a  curve  or  a  line  that  can  be 
•aki  to  be  beautifoL    An  aneiaot  scu)|ilor  wonld 


have  avoided  it  with  horror  ;  and  if  the  angels 
are  allowed  to  look  down  upon  the  eartli,  and 
have  their  feelings  kindled  by  its  beauty,  there 
must  be  one  ol^eot  amidst  its  charms  that  must 
excite  in  their  minds  mingled  feelinfcs  of  disgust 
and  pity  at  its  ugliness,  and  that  b  the  clothed 
civilised  man  of  the  nineteenth  century. — Popu^ 
lar  Science  Review. 


Effects  or  Acting. — A  young  clerk,  whone 
follies  had  placed  him  precisely  in  the  situatlou 
of  George  Barnwell,  having,  through  the  influ- 
ence of  a  Millwood,  defrauded  his  ma^itrr  of 
£200,  wasitaken  alarmingly  ill,  and  in  an  inter- 
view with  his  phyMician,  Dr.  B.irrowby,  con- 
fessed the  whole  of  the  circumstancett,  t'i*oiu  a 
conscience-stricken  feeling  produced  by  seeing 
Roes  and  Mi-h.  Pritchard  in  the  principal  charac- 
ters of  Lillo*s  tragedy.  Tlie  doctor  comuinnicat- 
ed  theaoseto  the  youth *s  father,  who  piid  the 
money  instantly  ;  the  son  recovered,  and  bectime 
an  eminent  merchant  and  a  goo<l  Christian.  In 
a  letter  from  Ross  to  a  friend,  dated  the  20th  of 
August,  1787,  are  these  words :  *'  Though  I 
never  knew  hb  name,  or  saw  him  to  my  knowl- 
edge, I  had,  for  nine  or  ten  years,  at  my  benefit, 
a  note  sealed  np,  with  ten  guineas,  and  these 
words :  *  A  tribute  of  gratitude  from  one  who 
was  highly  obliged  and  saved  from  min  by  see- 
ing Mr.  Ross's  performance  of  George  Bam- 
well.*  **  During  the  run  of  the  popular  drama 
of  **  The  Maid  and  the  Magpie  "  at  Drury  Lane 
and  Covent  Garden,  in  1815,  a  servant-prl  in 
the  gallery  at  one  of  the  theatres  was  so  over- 
come by  the  nataral  pathos  of  the  actress  who 
personated  Annette,  and  tier  protections  of  in- 
nocence, that  she  exclaimed,  **  Let  her  go  !  I 
stole  the  spoons,  and  sold  them.** — Dublin  Uni- 
vtTMity  Magatin; 
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She  fluids  be^e  a  pillior  Mr, 

ASdengirliBh^glit, 
But  stronger  than  the  oolomn  thore 
Her  innooenoy's  might ; 
And  simple  straight  her  thoughts  go  up,  in 

purest  white  arrayed, 
And  &r  above  the  piUar's  shaft  their  Testing- 
place  is  made. 

She  kneels  beneath  the  arohmg  lines 

That  o*er  the  chancel  sweep, 
And  on  her  brow  the  holy  signs 
Of  peaoefol  conscience  slem  ; 
And  higher  than  the  arches*  hei|^  her  stead- 
fast eyes  do  look. 
The  while  they  meekly  seem  to  fall  upon  her  open 
book. 

A  sunbeam  laughs  into  her  ftioe, — 
The  fiice  that  knows  no  stain, — 
And  laughs  to  see  Arom  out  their  place. 
Within  the  window  pane. 
The  olden  saints,  in  quaint  array,  come  sliding, 

gliding  down, 
To  hover  o'er  her  winsome  fiuse,  and  weave  for 
her  a  crown. 

St.  Matthew  gleams  about  her  lips. 

For  all  his  mien  so  staid : 
And  see,  upon  her  finger-tips 
St  James's  palms  are  laid  ; 
The  loved  apostle  calmly  floats  o'er  one  so  purely 

fair. 
And  hoar  St  Peter,  with  his  keys,  lies  tangled 
in  her  hair. 

Inline  eyes  are  dazzled  with  the  blaze  ; 

For  oh  !  she  is  so  fiiir : 
Yet  do  I  nought  but  gaze  and  gaze  ; 
For  glory  has  no  glare  ; 
And  then  I  murmur  to  myself,  all  wondering, 

"  How  can  she, 
This  being,  in  her  radiancy,  my  own  betrothed 
be?" 

Anon  the  organ's  minstrelsy. 

And  all  the  choir  join  in  ; 
But  she,  albeit  her  silency. 
Is  holier  than  a  hymn  ; 
For  "Jubilate  Domine"  her  every  look  doth 

show, 
And  <<  Gtoria^'  is  writ  upon  the  brightness  of  her 
brow. 

Then  ibr  his  text  the  pastor  takes 

A  verse  I  know  ftiU  wdl. 
And  every  word  he  utters  makes 
A  new-bom  glory-spell 
Come  showering  down  from  oat  the  pane  to  light 

up  every  word. 
Yea,  "  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart ;  fcr  they 
shaU  tee  the  Lord.** 

For  lo  !  I  see  it  shfadng  mit, 
A  gorgeous  blaioned  t«zt. 


With  orimwm,  piirpl«»  ttrtim  i 

The  golden  falaie  pefptezft ; 
And  then  upon  my  da^M  imiMis I  boirnBgr ftee 

and  pray. 
And  <<  Blessed  are  ike  pan  te  ]MHrt»"  I  aMlTf 

— ^afer*s  Magaxint. 


FOBSAKBK. 

PooB  heart !  what  mean  these  nights  of  MMtt 
pain, 

Th  ese  secret  hours  by  day  in  angqiah  drowned; 
These  struggles  in  thine  empire  to  retain 

A  fellow-heart  which  will  no  more  be  bonad! 

Try  no  vain  spells  ;  against  a  broken  oharm. 
None  than  the  former  captive  is  more  proof; 

Reproach  will  but  to  harsh  defiance  arm. 
Tears  drive  the  weary  rebel  mora  aloof, 

Thought'st  thou,  because  of  its  ethereal  bhtk. 
That  Love  would  stand  finom  toodi  of  IkM 
apart  T 
Vain  hope  !  most  fleeting  of  the  things  of  Mil 
This  heavenly  guest  beoomes  in  maii*t  W 
heart 


Green  leaves,  Anesh  flowers,  lure  the 
dove. 

Fold  back  thy  passionate  arms  and  let     t^ ; 
Teach  to  thy  wasted  strength  another  lore 

To  wUch  eternity  shall  make  rep^. 

0  love,  so  large,  so  faithfiil,  so  entire  ! 

Surely  I  need  thee,  dimly  I  divine 
Thy  rest  and  sweetness  ;  bat  thou  doet  leomie 

Free,  single  hearts— and  wilt  then  eW  la 


As  some  poor  land-bird  by  ill-fbrtune  fteed 
On  the  wide  ocean  seeks  a  resting-plaoe. 

Now  flutters  o'er  the  treacherous  floating  weed. 
Now  beats  its  foint  wings  toward   the   frr 
heaven's  Uo%  ; 

So  here,  so  there,  my  wistfbl  spirit  tarns, 

Now  wooes  with  fbeble  prayers  the 
rest. 
Now  with  what  reflux  of  its  angaish  jeana 

For  the  old  shelter  on  the  altered  breast 

How  will  it  end  T    I  wonld  be  meek,  and  1 

That  He  who  notes  the  strieken  sparrow's  IhU 
Will  watch  his  feeble  ereature  in  the  dost. 
Will  heal— I  know  not  bow— and  bear 
aU. 

S.  HiwniaM, 


Tanr  BUTLift. 


PART   TU. — CSAPTIE  ZXIV. 
▲  tTAmUT  iri«HT  IM  ▲  OABDSM. 

It  was  late  afc  night,  verfi^Dg  indeed  on 
morning,  when  Maitktnd  finished  hie  letter. 
All  was  silent  around,  and  in  the  great  booae 
the  lights  wore  extinguished,  and  apparently 
all  retired  to  rest.  Lighting  his  cigar,  be 
strolled  oat  into  the  garden.  The  air  was 
perfectly  still;  and  although  there  was  no 
moon,  the  sky  was  spangled  oTer  with  stars, 
whose  sise  seemed  greater  seen  through  the 
thill,  frosty  atmosphere.  It  was  pre-emi- 
Dontly  the  bright,  clear,  elastic  night  of  a 
northern  latitude,  and  the  man  of  pleasure  in 
u  thousand  shapes,  the  Toluptuary ,  the  vweur, 
was  still  able  to  taste  the  exquisite  enjoyment 
c*f  such  an  hour,  as  though  bis  appetite  for 
pleasure  had  not  been  palled  by  all  the  artt- 
fices  of  a  life  of  luxury.  He  strolled  about 
at  random  from  alley  to  alley,  now  stopping 
to  inhale  the  rich  odor  of  some  half-sleeping 
plant,  now  loitering  at  some  old  fountain, 
and  bathing  his  temples  with  the  ice-cold 
water.  He  was  one  of  those  men — it  is  not 
so  small  a  category  as  it  might  seem — who 
fancy  that  the  same  gifts  which  win  success 
socially,  would  be  just  as  sure  to  triumph  if 
employed  in  the  wider  sphere  of  the  great 
ambitions  of  life.  He  could  count  the  men 
he  had  passed,  and  easily  passed,  in  the  race 
of  social  intercourse,^men  who,  at  a  dinner- 
table  or  in  a  drawing-room,  had  not  a  tithe 
of  his  quickness,  his  Tereatility,  bis  wit,  or 
his  geniality,  and  yet,  plodding  onward  and 
nvpward,  bad  attained  station,  eminence,  and 
fortune;  while  he — he,  well  read,  accom- 
plished, formed  by  travel  and  polished  by 
cultivation—there  he  was!  just  as  he  had 
begun  the  world,  the  only  diflbrence  being 
those  signs  of  time  that  tell  as  fatally  on  tem- 
pemmeot  as  on  vigor ;  for  the  same  law  that 
makes  the  hair  gray  and  the  cheek  wrinkled 
renders  wit  sarcastic  and  humor  malevolent. 

Maitland  believed — honestly  believed — he 
was  a  better  man  than  this  one  here  who  held 
a  high  command  in  India,  and  that  other  who 
wrote  himself  Secretary  of  State.  He  knew 
bow  little  eflfort  it  had  oost  him,  long  ago,  to 
leave  ** scores  of  such  fellows"  behind  at 
school  and  at  the  university ;  but  he,  unhap- 
pily, so  forgot  that  in  the  greater  battle  of 
life  he  bad  made  no  such  eifbrts,  and  laid  no 
tax  on  either  bis  industry  or  bis  ability.  He 
tried — ^be  did  his  very  best — to  undervalue, 
to  hie  own  mind,  their  •ueoenst,  and  even 
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asked  himself  aloud,  Which  of  them  all  do  I 
envy  ?  but  conscience  is  stronger  than  casu- 
istry, however  crafty  it  be,  and  ^e  answer 
came  not  so  readily  as  he  wiohed.  '* 

While  he  thus  mused  he  heard  bis  name 
uttered,  so  close  to  him,  too,  that  ho  started, 
and,  on  looking  up,  saw  that  Mra,  Trafibrd*a 
roome  wese  lighted,  and  one  of  the  windows 
which  **  gave  *'  upon  a  terrace  was  open. 
Voices  came  from  the  room  within,  and  soon 
two  figures  passed  out  on  the  terrace,  which 
he  speedily  recognised  to  be  Alice  and  Mark 
Lyle. 

''  You  mistake  altogether,  Mark,"  said 
she,  eagerly.  **  It  is  no  question  whatever 
whether  your  friend,  Mr.  Maitland,  goes  away 
disgusted  with  Ireland,  and  sick  of  us  all.  It 
is  a  much  graver  matter  here.  What  if  he 
were  to  shoot  this  old  man  ?  I  suppose  a  fine 
gentleman  as  he  is  would  deem  it  a  very  suit- 
able punishment  to  any  one  who  even  pass- 
ingly angered  him." 

**  But  why  should  there  be  anything  of 
the  kind?  It  is  to  me  Maitland  would  come 
at  once  if  there  were  such  a  matter  in  hand." 

**  I'm  not  so  sure  of  that  v  and  I  am  sure 
that  Raikes  ovwhcard  provocation  pass  be- 
tween them,  and  that  the  commodore  lef^  this 
half  an  hour  ago,  merely  telling  Sally  that 
he  had  forgotten  some  lease  or  law-paper  that 
he  ought  to  have  sent  off  by  po«t." 

*'*  If  that  be  the  case,  there's  nothing  to  be 
done." 

**  How  do  you  mean  nothing  to  be  done  ?  " 

**  I  mean  that,  as  Maitland  has  not  con- 
sulted me,  I  have  no  pretence  to  know  any- 
thing about  it." 

**  But  if  you  do  know  it,  and  if  I  tell  it  to 
you?" 

**  All  that  would  not  amount  to  such  knowl- 
edge as  I  could  avail  myself  of.  Maitland  is 
not  a  man  with  whom  any  one  can  take  liber- 
ties, Alice." 

''What?"  said  she,  haughtily,  and  as 
though  ebe  had  but  partly  heard  his  speech. 

''  I  said  that  no  man  takes  liberties  with 
MaitUnd." 

A  very  insolent  laugh  from  Alice  was  the 
answer. 

'*  Come,  come,"  cried  Mark,  angrily.  **  All 
theee  scornful  airs  are  not  in  keeping  with 
what  you  yourself  wrote  about  Maitland  to 
Bella  just  two  days  ago." 

And  had  BeUa —    Did  she  show  you  my 
letters?" 
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-*  I  don^t  believe  she  mtcoded  ae  to  aee  -  She  etuted,  •ai  ftr  a  Boaoft  wmmei  ios 
tSe  uii«ed-<lo«n  bit  at  the  cad :  but  I  did  macb  oycicoie  to  ■!■■«,  wkcB  flk*  Md. 
Me  ii,  aod  I  read  a  leiy  tamrt  Aeleh  of  Noi^  -  **  ¥oa  aaj  believa  tfcat  it  k  aa  lig|hft  «hk 
man  Maiilazid,  bot  not  done  bj  an  nnfrieadlr .  hmgi  me ;  and  even  aov  I  Uwmtim  aft  «lai 
buid.'  ''lamdob^;  bat  I  iMve  iHEBBB^Mi  IUgo 

"  It's  noc  too  Ufie  to  ivroke  mj  opinioa,'' ;  oo.  Lei  m  walk  iliii  aaj,  §ar  I  aaal  la 
•aii  cbe,  paarionaielj.     -  Bat  thi*  iaall  qnite  '  fpeak  with  joa/' 

beiide  what  I'm  thinking  of.    Will  joa  go       '^  WiUjoa  take  aayani?  **  Mid  Mulhad. 
d  jvn  aad  aee  Mr.  Maitland  ?  *'  '  bat  with  anjthii^  of  gplliacij  ia  Ui  toiK. 

-*  He't  ia  bfd.  and  aaieep  an  boar  ago."     !     •«  No— jea,  I  aiU," 

*'  He  ia  n>t.     I  can  eee  tbe  Ugbtoa  the  and  now  for  itit  pM 
gravel  firoM  his  vindoav ;  and  if  he  were ;  aide  lij  nde  ia  dieaee. 
aiMp.  he  eocM  be  awakeaed.  I  ecppooe.''  «« Jir.  Maitkad,*' aidibe  i 

*-  I   have  ihJX  tbe  aligbtert  pretext  to  ob- '  fpecch  I  made  to-daj  at 
triMe  upon  him.  Alice.**  BKMt  aerioaa  molt,  aad  i 

*-  What  K-ueDie  all  this  ia !     Who  ia  be  and  joa  have  qoaRcUed.*" 
— vbat  ia  be.  xj=xi  be  moft  be  treated  vith  '      -« Forgive  me  if  I  intenapt  joa. 
all  ceil  defcntcoe?**  !  that  iidl  from  joa  fau  < 

"  I;'^«<sie«ha:  too  kte  in  the  daj  to  aek' between  CoomockiR 
vh J  xzi  vha:  :=«  sin  m  of  wbjm  evexr  ao- '  fer  that  I  can  f iec^  bt  void  of  1 
■::-rtT  i-  EoP.pe  •>.&;«<»  the  poflMiBian."  •*  Bat  Toa  have  qaureikd.     Daa't  dm? 

•Mt  dear  Mirk,  be  naaxmhie.     Wbat  i:." 
L^Te  w^  io6^  rzsz  n jw  with  ail  tbe  eoortlj '     **  We  had  a  Terr  ftspid  dmeoaMa,  sd  a 
^r:^***  iha:  iave  been  exceeded  to  toot  di*- '  difineaoe  :  aad  I  believe,  if  the  eammtimt 
-.izzuisbed  £ri-:c<i.  or  :fae  tftoxiaand  and  ooe  woold  bare  vgoefamM  men  patieat  iMari^g. 
zcjvxesa  be  miz'^i  have  married  ?    Wbas  I   be  woojd  have  aeea  dmt  be  had  raaXlj  i 
va=:  itf.  tea:  ^e  ^bxiLdn't,  first  cf  all,  make   to  eoop&ua  of  co  mj  part.     lam^ 
z  gmz  fcac'ial :  and.  secc-odlj.  ioqoc  a  verj  to  make  the  mme  cxplaaasiaa  ttj 
virthj  -xd  BRizhS?.  vbtioe  vent  an  it  be-  he  will  depate  to  reeeive  it."* 
:3^  T>frT  :ire»:se."  -*  Is  wa«.  hcweTcr.  wbai  I  laad  i 

'•  Azi  wbas  I  was?  if.  5:tz.  teat  Maitlai>i  drivicg  ever  wisa  Mjm  Rebceea 
si^xL'!::':  earrr  swij  fnm  thai  eocntrr  auh    ;be  Bcmeide  taat  kd  fic  all  thia?  "* 
ijs   izicreeR:Q   tbi:   he'i  ze^er  cnioTe  tix       "  Nochisg  oc  tbe  kiad.  I  am«reva 
-.zz'i^zz   J  reviei:iz^  ic :  aai.  meoadlT.   I       *-  Weil.  I  d:«'t  cue  t-jr  tba  roma 
•F1RZ  mi  r>  ^  '=«^.  ac*i  »-■  g:oi'-n:^t.'*  «be.  iapaaeatlj :  "  bat  j-^a  havehm 

-  Mirk.  CO'?  wird— <ooiT  joe '.  "  cried  she .   rei.  azii  aie  ai<a:  s:  aecae  it  bj  a 
:ci  2.*^  v-itf  i^.D*; .  she  Ning  -x  a  beaTj  '^xr   bare  oo  djabc.*'  cccEunKd  i 
rMi.ci>>:ti.  an*!  :i:en  a  deep  fileace  thamvi   -  tbas  jva.  Mr.  Ma:?:artf.  S3  I 
Tie  wu  ]J»:iK.  CE  :hmg  verr  lizbu^^.     i  npcvae  H  ma  part 

Maiija-ui  w^^cci^c  btr  aa  ahe  padei  tbe  :f  t^jct  euoe  a»  ana  oc  tbe  worid  la  4i  a>: 
I'KTifX  £r?m  ••spi  *:  end  with  zmpatienS  ssece.  bat  tcia  oui  sbta  is  a  5a=Kr ;  km  fife,  haa>- 
Tziere  ^ru  x  §tcrt^  pleaaare  in  his  bear?  as  e^^ir  llzzite  jvu.  xaj  toiak  cf  it.  ia  af  amj 
-•;  2ur£ec  aJl  :^>*  af  ^:i>:c  tea:  x>:ved  her.  irea:  eooaeQuencF  sj  am  ^milj  ;  ha  mam  old 
i3ti  :.-^:>^£^*  vria:  x  Acore  he  himaetf  had  ±":ecd  asd  wiz^xr  wisca  w«  aU  oua  far. 
-I  .^  ill.  A:  iii<><  ^e  vitiuirew  wiciia  ^he  asc  asr  xiacar  i^as  aa^^t  'm^aI  bta  maaU 
r  -.'m  .  1-vuc  sc**  .c«c  irz  asii  iccitinj^  :c  a  i-.vr  be  a  ealaaiCr  :d  i»  a^.  ' 
:  l1  .  v-ri.  aac  he  sirraizwc  iriaz  «2e  bad  pnmeii  *-  fVaj  cuocuicw."  aaiii  ba.  9a6ij  ;.  **  I  am 
^'  .i.e  be  vv  irapaun^  wnh  hiomeii  'i-n^iE  voa  a^  aj  aaeatiaa.  Ekivi^i  yma 
-w  i-T  rr  «.*::=  r^t  =av>f  ::L>:wed  Mark  to  bx  :be  sketeii  oc  .^ae  Jt  wo  mack  vafaw  to  Mi 
:-i*--m.  ->;  leari  i  fxCRep  'Xi  liw  gravel,  and  ^ieoiftk  I  am  wa:SJi^  90W  m  hoar  af  the 
-:iT  i-ui:  sse  -vv  fcaadioc  and  mppiag  wish  jciser  waem  aooodv  ia  iaarvmmd  ijr.'* 
..er  frup:r  :c  :::«  wiaoow  of  3»  cimaUMr.  "  Ibi*  ia  ao  tuae  Sir 
::>.i  &.-:•:  burr«>-«:  ^nffrlj  back.  -  li  it  poe-  wittr.  Mr  Miitiamt :  aadl«m« 
-.7."  :t.e:  [  -i^  j'Ai  bete.  Mrvw  XaJbrL"  %r  aeeun^  will  aril  joa  that  L  i 
:-':«ri  be.  -  a£  t2m  =i=ar?  *  '  come  ban  ^  IiMto  »  X     l>9  aatht  i 
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with  me  fur  my  bluntneoB,  nor  refuse  what 
I  have  asked  joa." 

''  You  have  not  asked  aDything  from  me,'* 
said  he,  smiling.   , 

**  Well,  I  will  now,"  said  she,  with  more 
courage  in  her  tone ;  **  1  will  ask  yon  not  Co 
go  any  farther  in  this  affiiir, — to  pledge  yoar 
word  to  me  that  it  shall  stop  here." 

'*  Remember  I  am  but  one  ;  any  promise  I 
may  make  you  can  only  take  eflbct  with  the 
concurrence  of  another." 

•*  I  know  nothing — I  want  to  know  noth- 
ing—of these  subtleties  ;  tell  me  flatly  youMl 
not  give  this  old  man  a  meeting." 

'*  I  will,  if  youMl  only  say  how  I  am  to 
avoid  it.  No,  no ;  do  not  be  angry  with  me," 
said  he,  slightly  touching  the  band  that 
rested  on  his  arm.  *^Vd  do  far  more  than 
this  to  win  one,  even  the  faintest  smile,  that 
ever  said,  'I  thank  you ; '  but  there  is  a 
difficulty  here.  Tou  don't  know  with  what 
he  charges  me." 

**  Perhaps  I  suspect  it." 

*'  It  in  that,  aflcr  paying  most  marked  at- 
tention to  his  daughter,  I  have  suddenly 
censed  to  follow  up  my  suit,  and  declared 
that  I  meant  nothing  by  it." 

**  Well?  "  said  she,  quietly. 

**  Well,"  repeated  he.  "Surely,  no  one 
knows  better  than  you  that  there  was  no 
foundation  for  this." 

-I!   how  should  I  know  it?" 

*'  At  all  events,"  replied  he,  with  some  ir- 
ritiition  of  manner,  **  you  couldn^t  believe  it." 

**  I  declare  I  don't  know,"  said  she,  hes- 
itattnf^ly ;  for  the  spirit  of  drollery  had  got 
the  better  even  of  the  deep  interest  of  the 
moment, — '*  I  declare  I  don't  know,  Mr. 
Maitland.  There  is  a  charm  in  the  manner 
of  an  unsophisticated  country  girl  which  men 
of  the  world  are  often  the  very  first  to  ac- 
knowledge." 

**  Charming  \^nsophistication !  "  mattered 
he,  half  aloud. 

**  At  all  eventA,  Mr.  Mnitland,  it  is  no  rea-  ; 
SOD  that  because  you  don*t  admire  a  young 
lady,  you  are  to  shoot  her  papa." 

**  How  delightfully  illogical  yqu  are !  '*  | 
said  he,  and,  strangely  enough,  there  was  an  , 
honest  admiration  in  the  way  he  said  it.         i 

**  I  don't  want  to  convince,  sir ;  I  want  to 
be  obeyed.  What  I  insist  upon  is,  that  thLi 
matter  sliall  end  here.  Do  you  mind,  Mr 
MiuiUnd,— that  it  end  here?  " 

**  Only  show  me  how,  and  I  obey  yoo." 
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<'  Do  you  mean  to  say  that,  with  all  your 
taat  and  cleverness,  you  cannot  find  a  means 
of  showing  that  yon  have  been  misappre- 
hended ;  that  you  are  deeply  mortified  at  be- 
ing misunderstood ;  that  by  an  expression  of 
great  humility —  Do  you  know  how  to  be 
humble?" 

^'  I  can  be  abject,"  said  he,  with  a  peculiar 
smile. 

(•I  should  really  like  to  see  you  abject !  '' 
said  she,  laughingly. 

**  9o  so  then,'*  cried  he,  dropping  on  his 
knee  before  her,  while  he  still  held  her  hand, 
but  with  a  very  dificrent  tone  of  voice— a 
voice  now  tremulous  with  earnest  feeling — 
continued,  '*  there  can  be  no  humility  deeper 
than  that  with  which  I  ask  your  forgiveness 
for  one  word  I  spoke  to  you  this  evening.  If 
yon  but  knew  all  the  misery  it  has  caused 
mo!" 

'*  Mr.  Maitland,  this  mockery  is  a  just  re- 
buke for  my  presence  here.  If  I  had  not 
stooped  to  such  a  step,  you  would  never  have 
dared  this!" 

**  It  is  no  mockery  to  say  what  my  heart  is 
full  of,  and  what  you  will  not  deny  you  have 
read  there.  No,  Alice,  *you  may  reject  my 
love;  you  cannot  pretend  to  ignore  it." 

Though  she  started  as  he  called  her  Alice, 
she  said  nothing,  but  only  withdrew  her  hand. 
At  last  she  said,  **  I  don't  think  this  is  very 
generous  of  you.  I  camf  to  ask  a  great  fa- 
vor at  your  hands,  and  you  would  place  mo 
in  a  position  not  to  accept  it." 

**  So  far  from  that,''  said  he,  rising,  **  I 
distinctly  tell  you  that  I  place  all,  oven  my 
honor  at  your  feet,  and  without  one  shadow 
of  a  condition .  You  say  you  came  here  to  ask 
me  a  favor,  and  my  answer  is  that  I  accord 
whatever  you  ask,  and  make  no  favor  of  it. 
Now  what  is  it  you  wish  me  to  do  ?  " 

**  It's  very  hard  not  to  believe  you  sincere 
when  you  speak  in  this  way,"  said  she,  in  a 
low  voice. 

*'  Don't  try/*  said  he,  in  tlie  same  low  tone. 

**  You  promise  me,  then,  that  nothing  8hall 
come  of  this?" 

"  I  do,"  said  he,  seriously. 

**  And  that  you -will  make  any  amends  the 
commodore's  friend  may  suggest?  Come, 
come,"  said  she,  laughing,  **  I  never  meant 
that  you  were  to  marry  the  young  lady." 

**  I  really  don't  know  how  far  you  were  go- 
ing to  put  my  devotion  to  the  test." 

The  pleasantness  with  which  he  spoke  tbii 
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00  amufled  her  that  she  broke  again  into 
laughter,  and  laughed  heartily  too.  **  Con- 
few,"  said  she,  at  last — **  confcfiB  it's  the  only 
scrape  you  did  not  aee  your  \niy  out  of!  *' 

**  I  am  ready  to  confess  it's  the  only  occa< 
aion  in  my  life  in  which  I  had  to  place  my 
honor  in  the  bands  of  a  lady." 

'*  Well,  let  us  see  if  a  lady  cannot  be  as 
adroit  as  a  gentleman  in  such  an  afEiir  ;  and 
now,  as  you  are  in  my  hands,  Mr.  Maitland,. 
— completely  in  my  hands, — I  am  peremptory, 
und  my  first  orders  are,  tliat  you  keep  close 
arrest.  Raikes  will  see  that  you  are  duly 
fed,  and  that  you  have  your  letters  and  the 
newspapers ;  but  mind,  on  any  account,  no 
visitors,  without  my  express  leave :  do  you 
hear  me,  sir?" 

**  I  do ;  and  all  I  would  say  is  th  is,  that  if 
the  tables  should  ever  turn,  and  it  would  be 
my  place  to  impose  conditions,  take  my  word 
for  it,  ril  be  just  as  absolute.  Do  you  hear 
ne,  madam?" 

**  I  do ;  and  I  don't  understand,  and  1 
don't  want  to  understand  you,"  said  she,  in 
some  confusion.  '*  Now,  good-by.  It  is  al- 
most day.  I  declare  that  gray  streak  there 
is  daybreak !  " 

**  Oh,  Alice,  if  you  would  let  mo  say  one 
word— only  one — before  we  part !  " 

**  I  will  not,  Mr.  Maitland  ;  and  for  this 
reason, — that  1  intend  we  shall  meet  again." 

**  Be  it  so,"  baid  he,  sadly,  and  turned 
away.  After  he  had  wallccd  a  few  paces,  ho 
stopped  and  turned  round ;  but  slic  was  al- 
ready gone, — how  and  in  what  direction,  he 
knew  not.  He  hurried  first  one  way,  then 
another,  but  without  success.  If  she  had 
passed  into  the  Iioubc,— and  of  course  she 
had, — with  what  speed  slie  must  have  gone! 
Thoughtful,  but  not  unhappy,  he  returned  to 
his  room,  if  nut  fully  assured  that  he  had 
done  what  was  wisest,  well  disposed  to  hope 
favorably  for  the  future. 

CILArTER  XXV. 
JBALOrS  TRIALS. 

When  Mrs.  Maxwell  learned  in  the  morn- 
ing that  Mr.  Maitland  was  indisposed  and 
could  not  leave  his  r(K>m,  tlmt  the  commodore 
had  gone  off  in  the  night,  and  Mark  and  Mrs. 
Trafibrd  bad  started  by  daybreak,  her  amase- 
ment  became  so  insupportable  that  she  has- 
tened from  one  of  her  guests  to  the  other, 
▼ainly  asking  them  to  explain  these  myste- 
ries. 
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''  What  a  fidgety  old  woman  she  is !  "  said 
Beck  Graham,  who  had  gone  over  to  Bella 
Lyle,  then  a  prisoner  In  her  room  from  a 
slight  cold.  She  has  been  rushing  over  tbe 
vjjiole  house  inquiring  if  it  be  possible  that 
my  father  has  run  avray  with  Alice,  that  your 
brother  is  in  pursuit  of  them,  and  Bfr.  Mait- 
land taken  poison  in  a  moment  of  despair. 
At  all  events,  she  has  set  every  one  guessing 
and  gossiping  at  such  a  rate  that  all  tboogbt 
of  archery  is  forgotten,  and  even  our  private 
theatricals  have  lost  their  interest  in  presence 
of  this  real  drama." 

'*  How  absurd !  "  said  Bella,  langaidlj. 

'*  Tes,  it's  very  absurd  to  ffll  one*8  hoa« 
with  company,  and  give  them  no  better 
amusement  than  the  chit-chat  of  a  boarding* 
house.  I  declare  I  have  no  patience  with 
her!" 

**  Where  did  your  father  go?  " 

*^  He  went  over  to  Port  Graham.  He  sud- 
denly bethought  him  of  a  lease — I  think  it 
was  a  lease — ho  ought  to  have  sent  oif  by  post ; 
and  he  was  so  eager  about  it  that  he  started 
without  saying  good-by.  And  Mark — what 
of  him  and  Alice?  " 

*<  There *e  all  the  information  I  can  give 
you  ;  "  and  she  handed  her  a  card  with  ose 
line  in  pencil :  *<  Good-by  till  evening,  BeDa. 
You  were  asleep  when  I  came  in. — Alice." 

**  How  charmingly  mysterious  I  And  joa 
have  no  idea  where  they've  gone?  " 

*'  Not  the  faintest ;  except,  perhaps,  baek 
to  the  Abbey  for  some  costumes  tlmt  they 
wanted  for  that  *  great  tableau.' " 

**  I  don't  think  so,"  said  she,  bluntly.  «•  I 
suspect — shall  I  tell  you  what  I  suspect? 
But  it's  just  as  likely  you'll  be  angry,  ibr  jon 
Lyles  will  never  hear  anything  said  of  one  of 
you.  Yes,  you  may  smile,  my  dear ;  bat  it's 
well  known,  and  I'm  not  the  first  who  has 
said  it." 

'*  If  that  be  true.  Beck,  it  were  beet  not  to 
speak  of  people  who  are  so  excessively  thin* 
skinned." 

**  I  don't  know  that.  I  don't  see  why  yoa 
arc  to  be  indulged  any  more  than  yoor  neigb* 
bors.  f  suppose  every  one  must  take  his 
share  of  that  sort  of  thing."    • 

Bella  merely  smiled,  und  Rebecca  contin- 
ued, **  What  I  was  going  to  say  was  this, — 
and  of  course  you  are  at  liberty  to  dissent 
from  it  if  you  like,— that  however  clever  a 
tactician  your  sister  is,  Sally  and  I  saw  her 
phin  of  campaign  at  once.    Yes,  dear,  if  yoa 
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had  been  at  dinner  yeeterdaj  jouM  have  heard 
a  very  silly  project  thrown  oat  about  my  be- 
ing sent  over  to  fetch  Tony  Butler,  under  the 
escort  of  Mr.  Norman  Maitland.  Not  that  it 
would  have  shocked  me,  or  frightened  me  in 
the  least ;  I  don't  pretend  that ;  but  as  Mr. 
Maitland  had  paid  me  certain  attentions  at 
Lyle  Abbey, — ^you  look  quite  incredulous,  my 
dear,  but  it  is  simply  the  fact, — and  so  hav- 
ing, as  I  said,  made  these  advances  to  me,  ' 
there  would  have  been  considerable  awkward- 
noss  in  our  going  off  together  a  drive  of  sev- 
eral hours  without  knowing — without  any 
understanding'" —  She  hesitated  for  the 
right  word,  and  Bella  added,  **  A  quoi  s^en- 
/pmr,  in  fact." 

**  I  don^t  know  exactly  what  that  means, 
Bella;  but  in  plain  English,  I  wished  to  be ! 
sure  of  what  he  intended.  My  dear  child,  j 
though  that  smile  becomes  you  vastly,  it  also 
seems  to  imply  that  you  are  laughing  at  my 
extreme  simplicity,  or  my  extreme  vanity,  or 
both." 

Bella's  smile  faded  slowly  away ,  but  a  slight 
motion  of  the  angle  of  the  mouth  showed 
that  it  was  .not  without  an  efibrt  she  vras 
grave. 

**  I  am  quite  aware,"  resumed  Beck,  *<  that 
it  requires  some  credulity  to  believe  that  one 
like  myself  could  have  attracted  any  notice 
when  seen  in  the  same  company  with  Alice 
Lyle — ^Traflbrd,  I  mean — and  her  sister ;  but 
the  caprice  of  men,  my  dear,  will  explain 
anything.  At  all  events,  the  fact  is  there, 
whether  one  can  explain  it  or  not ;  and  to 
pg&ft  it,  papa  spoke  to  Mr.  l^aitland  on  the 
morning  we  came  away  from  tlie  Abbey,  but 
•0  hurriedly — for  the  car  was  at  the  door, 
and  we  were  seated  on  it — tlmt  all  he  could 
maatge  to  say  was,  that  if  Mr.  Maitland 
would  come  over  to  Port  Graham  and  satisfy 
him  on  certain  points — the  usual  ones,  I  sup- 
pOM — that — that,  in  short,  the  matter  wan 
one  which  did  not  offer  insurmountable  ob- 
stacles. All  this  sounds  very  strange  to  your 
ears,  my  dear ;  but  it  is  strictly  true,  every 
word  of  it." 

**  I  cannot  doubt  whatever  you  tell  me," 
aaid  Bella ;  and  now  she  spoke  with  a  very 
narked  gravity. 

'*  Away  we  went,"  said  Rebecca,  who  had 
now  got  into  the  sing-song  tone  of  a  regular 
narrator — **  away  we  went,  our  first  care  on 
getting  back  home  being  to  prepare  for  Mr. 
MaiUand's  visit.  We  got  the  little  green- 
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room  ready,  and  cleared  everything  out  of 
the  small  store-closet  at  the  back,  and  broke 
open  a  door  between  the  two,  so  as  to  make  a 
dressing-room  for  him,  and  we  had  it  neatly 
papered,  and  made  it  really  very  nice.  We 
put  np  that  water-colored  sketch  of  Sally  and 
myself  making  hay,  and  papa  leaning  over 
the  gate ;  and  the  little  drawing  of  papa  re- 
ceiving the  French  commander's  sword  on  the 
quarter-deck  of  the  Malabar :  in  fact,  it  was 
as  neat  as  could  be ;  but  he  never  came.  No, 
my  dear, — never." 

"flow  was  that?" 

<*  You  shall  hear — that  is,  you  shall  hear 
what  followed,  for  esplantnion  I  have  none 
to  give  you.  Mr.  Maitland  was  to  have  come 
over  on  the  Wednesday  following  to  dinner. 
Papa  said  five,  and  he  promised  to  be  punc- 
tual ;  but  he  never  came,  nor  did  he  send  one 
line  of  apology.  This  may  be  some  new-fiEin- 
gled  politeness, — the  latest  thing  in  that  fash- 
ionable world  he  lives  in  ;  but  still  I  cannot 
believe  it  is  practised  by  well-bred  people. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  my  dear,  we  never  saw 
him  again  till  yesterday,  when  he  passed  us 
in  your  sister's  fine  oarriage-and-four,  he  loll- 
ing back  this  way,  and  making  a  little  ges- 
turo,  so,  with  his  hand  as  he  swept  past, 
leaving  us  in  a  cloud  of  dust  that  totally  pre- 
cluded him  from  seeing  whether  we  had  re- 
turned his  courtesy — if  he  cared  for  it.  That's 
not  all,"  said  she,  laying  her  hand  on  Bella's 
arm.  **  The  first  thing  he  docs  on  his  arrival 
here  is  to  take  papa's  rooms.  Well,  you 
know  what  I  mean, — the  rooms  papa  always 
occupies  here;  and  when  Raikes  remarks, 
*  These  are  always  kept  for  Commodore  Gra- 
ham, sir ;  they  go  by  the  name  of  the  Com- 
modore's Quarters,'  his  reply  is,  *  They'll 
be  better  known  hereafter  as  Mr.  Norman 
Maitland 's,  Mr.  Raikes.'  Word  for  word 
what  he  said  ;  Raikes  told  me  himself!  As 
for  papa,  he  was  furious  :  he  ordered  the  car 
to  the  door,  and  dashed  into  our  room,  and 
told  Sally  to  put  all  the  things  up  again, — 
that  we  were  going  off.  I  assure  yon  it  vras 
no  easy  matter  to  calm  him  down.  Tou  have 
no  idea  how  violent  he  is  in  one  of  these  tem- 
pers ;  but  we  managed  at  last  to  persuade  him 
that  it  was  a  mere  accident,  and  Sally  began 
telling  him  the  wonderful  things  she  had 
heard  about  Maitland  from  l^^rs.  Chetwyn, 
his  fortune  and  his  family,  and  what  not. 
At  last  be  consented  to  take  the  Chetwyns* 
rooms,  and  down  we  went  to  meet  Mr.  Mait- 
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land, — I  own,  not  exactly  certain  on  what 
terms  it  was  to  be.  Ck>rdial  is  no  name  for  it, 
Bella :  he  was — I  wont  call  it  affectionate — 
but  I  almost  might :  he  held  my  band  so  long 
that  I  was  forced  to  draw  it  away,  and  then 
he  gave  a  little  final  squeeze  in  U\e  parting, 
and  a  look  that  said  very  plainly,  *  We  at 
least  understand  each  other.'  It  was  at  that 
instant,  my  dear,  Alice  opened  the  cam- 
paign." 

•'Alice!  What  had  Alice  to  do  with 
it?" 

"Nothing — notliing  whatever  by  right, 
but  everything,  if  you  admit  interforenoe  and 
— well,  I'll  not  say  a  stronger  word  to  her 
own  sister.  I'll  keep  just  to  fact,  and  leave 
the  commentary  on  this  to  yourself.  She 
crosses  the  drawing-room, — ^the  wj^ole  width 
of  the  large  drawing-room, — and,  sweeping 
grandly  past  us  in  that  fine  Queen-of-Sheba 
style  she  does  so  well,  she  throws  her  head 
back — it  was  that  stupid  portrait-painter, 
Hillyer,  told  her  *  it  gave  action  to  the  fea- 
tures ' — and  says,  *  Take  me  in  to  dinner ; 
will  you  ? '  But  she  was  foiled ;  old  Mrs. 
Maxwell  had  already  bespoke  him.  I  hope 
you're  satisfied  now,  Bella,  that  this  is  no 
dream  of  mine." 

*'  But  I  cannot  see  any  great  mischief  in  it 
either." 

•*  Possibly  not.  I  have  not  said  that  there 
was.  Sally's  no  fool,  however,  and  her  re- 
mark was,  *  There's  nothing  so  treacherous 
as  a  widow.' " 

Bella  could  not  contain  herself  any  longer, 
but  laughed  heartily  at  this  profound  senti- 
ment. 

**  Of  course,  we  do  not  expect  you  to  see 
this  with  our  eyes,  Bella  ;  but  we're  not  blind 
for  all  that !  Later  on  came  the  project  for 
fistching  over  T<iny  Butler,  when  Alice  sug- 
gested that  Mr.  Mnitland  was  to  drive  me 
over  to  the  BurnBidc  " — 

**  Was  that  so  very  ungenerous,  then?  " 

**  In  the  way  it  was  done  my  dear — in  the 
way  it  was  done.  In  that  ha  !  ha !  ha !  man- 
ner, as  though  to  say  *  Hadn't  you  both 
better  go  off  on  a  lark  to-morrow  that  will 
set  us  all  talking;  of  you  ?" 

•*  No,  no !  ril  not  listen  to  this,"  cried 
Bella,  angrily  ;  ''  these  are  not  motives  to  at- 
tribute to  my  sister." 

'<  Ask. herself ;  let  her  deny  it,  that's  all ; 
but,  as  Sally  says,  *  There's  no  playing  against 


a  widow,  because  she  koom§  ffwaj  ovd  io 
your  hand.' " 

''  I  reaUy  had  no  idea  tbey  wereaa  dan- 
gerous," said  Bella,  recovering  all  her  good- 
humor  again. 

<'  You  may  perhaps  ind  it  oat  one  day. 
Mind,  I'm  not  saying  Alice  is  not  very  hand- 
some, and  has  not  the  biggest  Uueeyeain  the 
world,  which  she  certainly  does  not  nake 
smaller  in  the  way  she  uses  them ;  or  diat 
any  one  has  a  finer  figure,  though  some  do 
eontiive  to  move  through  a  room  without 
catching  in  the  harp  or  upsetting  the  ehint. 
Men,  I  take  it,  are  the  best  judges,  and  tbcj 
call  her  perfection.'* 

**  They  cannot  think  her  more  beautifiil 
than  she  is." 

''  Perhaps  not,  dear ;  and  as  yon  are  so 
like  as  to  be  constantly  mistaken  " — 

«  Oh,  Beck  !  surely,  this  is  not  fiiir !  "  said 
she,  and  so  imploringly  that  the  other's  voiee 
softened  down  as  she  said, — 

«( I  never  meant  to  be  rude ;  bat  my  1 
is  gone  wild  to-day  ;  for,  after  all,  wfai 
ters  had  gone  so  &r,  Alice  had  no  right  to 
come  in  in  this  fi^hion  ;  and,  as  Sally  Sifi^ 
<  Why  did  she  never  encourage  him  till  die 
saw  his  attentions  addressed  to  another?'" 

^<I  never  perceived  that  she  fpave  Mr. 
MaiUand  any  encouragement.  Yes,  yoa  jm^ 
hold  up  your  hands,  Beck,  and  open  year 
eyes  very  wide ;  but  I  repeat  wh«t  I  have 
said." 

'*  That's  a  matter  of  taste,  I  aof^oae," 
said  Beck,  with  some  irritation.  ^  There  are 
various  sorts  of  encouragements :  aa  Sally 
says, '  A  look  will  go  further  with  one  than 
a  lock  of  your  hair  with  another.' " 

*<  But  really  Sally  would  seem  to  haife  a 
wisdom  like  Solomon's  on  these  aal^aefei," 
said  Bella. 

''  Yes  ;  and  what's  more,  she  has  aiM|aiTCd 
it  without  any  risk  or  perih  She  had  nei- 
ther to  drive  half  over  a  county  with  a  gen- 
tleman alone,  or  pass  a  good  share  of  anight 
walking  with  him  in  thealleysof  agaiden." 

*' What  do  you  mean  by  this?"  aaked 
Bella,  angrily. 

*'  Ask  Alice ;  she'll  be  here,  I  anfipoae, 
this  evening;  and  I'm  sure  she'll  be  de- 
lighted to  satisfy  all  your  sisterly  anxiety." 

'<  But  one  word,  Bedc— just  one  word,  be- 
fore yon  go ! " 

<«  Not  a  sylhble.    I  have  said  now  what  I 
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rigidly  promibed  Sally  not  to  montion  when 
I  came  in  here.  You  got  it  out  of  me  in  a 
moment  of  irritation,  and  I  know  well  what's 
in  store  for  me  when  I  confess  it ;  so  good- 
by." 

"  But,  Beck  "— 

"Don't  make  yourself . cough,  dear;  lie 
down  and  keep  your  shawl  round  you.  If  I 
thought  you  were  so  fcTerish,  I'd  not  have 
come  over  to  torment  you — good-by  ;  "  and 
resisting  all  Bella's  entreaties  and  prayers, 
Beck  arose  and  left  the  room. 

CHAPTKR   XXVI. 
BESIDE  TUB  HEARTH. 

As  Tony  sat  at  tea  with  his  mother,  Janet 
rushed  in  to  say  that  Dr.  Stewart  had  just 
come  home  with  his  daughter,  and  that  she 
seemed  very  weak  and  ill — *'  daunie-like,"  as 
Janet  said,  *' and  naething  Itke  the  braw 
laflsie  that  left  this  twa  years  ago.  They  had 
to  help  her  out  o'  the  stage,  and  if  it  hadna 
been  that  Mrs.  Harley  had  gi'en  her  a  glass 
o'  gooseberry  wine,  she  wad  hae  &inted." 
Janet  saw  it  all ;  for  she  bad  gone  into  Ool- 
eraine,  and  the  doctor  gave  her  a  seat  back 
with  himself  and  his  daughter. 

*  *  Poor  girl !  And  is  she  much  changed  ? '  * 
asked  Mrs.  Butler. 

**  She's  no  that  changed  that  I  wudna 
know  her,"  said  Janet,  "and  that's  all. 
She  has  no  color  in  her  cheeks,  nor  mirth  in 
her  een ;  and  instead  of  her  merry  laugh, 
that  set  everybody  off,  she  just  got  a  little 
faint  smile  that's  mair  sad  than  onything 
else." 

*'  Of  course  she*s  weak  ;  she's  had  a  bad 
fever,  and  she's  now  come  off  a  long  jour- 
ney," said  Tony,  in  a  sort  of  rough,  discon- 
tented voice. 

»*Ay,"  muttered  Janet;  "but  I  doubt 
she'll  never  be  the  same  she  was." 

**  To  be  sure  you  do,"  broke  in  Tony, 
rudely.  "  You  wouldn*t  belong  to  your 
county  here  if  you  didn't  look  at  the  black- 
est side  of  everything.  This  end  of  our 
island  is  as  cheerful  in  its  population  as  it 
is  in  scenery ;  and  whenever  we  haven't  a 
death  in  a  cabin,  we  stroll  out  to  see  if  there's 
no  sign  of  a  shipwreck  on  the  coast" 

"  No  such  a  thing.  Master  Tony !  He  that 
made  us  made  us  like  ither  folk  ;  and  we're 
no  worse  or  better  than  our  neighbors." 

"What  about  the  letters,  Janet?    Did 


you  tell  the  postmaster  that  tliey're  very  ir- 
regular down  here?  '*  asked  Mrs.  Butler. 

"  I  did,  ma'am,  and  he  said  you're  no  warso 
off  than  others ;  that  when  the  Lord  sends 
floods,  and  the  waters  nse,  human  means  is 
a'  that  we  have;  and  if  the  boy  couldna 
swim,  the  leather  bag  wi'  the  letters  woul 
hae  gi'en  him  little  help." 

"  And  couldn't  he  have  told  ye  all  that 
without  canting  " — 

"  Tony,  Tony !  "  broke  in  his  mother,  re- 
provingly. "This  is  not  the  way  to  bear 
these  things,  and  I  will  not  hear  it." 

"  Don't  be  angry,  little  mother,"  said  he, 
taking  her  hand  between  both  his  own.  "  I 
know  how  rough  and  iU-tempered  I  have 
grown  of  late,  and,  though  it  frets  me  sorely, 
I  can  no  more  throw  it  off  than  I  could  a 
fever." 

**  You'll  be  soon  yourself  again,  my  poor 
Tony.  Your  dear  father  had  his  days  when 
none  dare  go  near  him  but  myself;  and  I  re- 
member well  Sir  Archy  Cole,  who  was  the 
general,  and  commanded  in  Stirlmg,  sayinjg 
to  me,  *  I  wish,  Mrs.  Butler,  you  would  get 
me  the  sick  return  off  Wat's  table ;  for  He's 
in  one  of  his  tantrums  to-day,  and  the  acyu- 
tant  has  not  courage  to  lace  him.'  Many 
and  many  a  time  I  laughed  to  myself  over 
that." 

"  And  did  you  tell  this  to  my  father? "' 

"  No,  Tony,"  said  she,  with  a  little  dry 
laugh ;  "  I  didn't  do  that !  The  colonel  was 
a  good  man,  and  a  Qod-fearing  man  ;  but  if 
he  had  thought  that  anything  was  said  or 
done  because  of  certain  traits  or  marks  in  his 
own  nature,  he'd  have  been  little  better  than 
a  tiger." 

Tony  pondered,  or  seemed  to  ponder,  over 
her  word9,  and  sat  for  some  time  with  his 
head  between  his  hands.  At  last  he  arose 
hastily,  and  said,  "  I  think  I'll  go  over  to  the 
Bumside  and  see  the  doctor,  and  I'll  take 
him  that  brace  of  birds  I  shot  to-day." 

"  It's  a  cold  night,  Tony." 

"  What  of  that,  mother  ?  If  one  waits  for 
fine  weather  in  this  climate,  I'd  like  to  know 
when  he'd  go  out." 

"  There  you  are  railing  again,  Tony,  and 
you  must  not  fall  into  it  as  a  habit,  bb  peo- 
ple do  with  profane  swearing,  so  that  Uiej 
cannot  utter  a  word  without  blaspheming." 

"Well,  the  country  is  beautiful;  the 
weather  is  more  so ;  the  night  is  a  summer 
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one,  and  I  myself  am  the  most  jolly,  light- 
hearted  young  fellow  from  this  to  anywhere 
you  like.  Will  that  do,  little  mother?" 
and  he  threw  his  arm  around  her,  and  kissed 
her  fondly.  "They've  got  a  colt  up  there 
at  Sir  Arthur's  that  no  one  can  break ;  but 
if  you  saw  him  in  the  paddock,  you'd  say 
there  was  the  making  of  a  strong,  active 
horse  in  him;  and  Wylie,  the  head  groom, 
says  he'd  just  let  him  alone,  for  that  some 
horses  *  break  themselves.'  Do  you  know, 
mother,  I  half  suspect  I  am  myself  one  of 
these  unruly  cattle,  and  the  best  way  would 
be,  never  to  put  a  cavesson  on  me?  " 

Mrs.  Butler  had  not  the  vaguest  conception 
of  what  a  cavesson  meant ;  but  she  said,  *'  I'll 
not  put  that  nor  anything  like  it  on  you, 
Tony ;  and  I'll  just  believe  that  the  son  of  a 
loyal  gentleman  will  do  nothing  to  dishonor 
a  good  name." 

**  That's  right ;  there  you've  hit  it,  mother ; 
now  we  understand  each  other,"  cried  he, 
boldly.  **  I'm  to  toll  tlie  doctor  that  we  ex- 
pect him  and  Dolly  to  dine  with  us  on  Mon- 
day.    AintI?" 

**  Monday  or  Tuesday,  or  whenever  Dolly 
is  well  enough  to  come." 

**  I  was  thinking  that  possibly  Skeffy  would 
arrive  by  Tuesday." 

**  So  he  might,  Tony,  and  that  would 
be  nice  company  for  him — the  doctor  and 
DoUy." 

There  was  something  positively  comic  in 
the  expression  of  Tony's  face  as  he  heard 
this  speech,  uttered  in  all  the  simplicity  of 
good  faith  :  but  he  forebore  to  reply,  and, 
throwing  a  plaid  across  his  shoulders,  gave 
his  habitual  little  nod  of  good-by,  and  went 
out.  It  was  a  cold,  starlit  night — far  colder 
on  the  sea-shore  than  in  the  sheltered  valleys 
inland.  Tony,  however,  took  little  heed  of 
this  ;  his  thoughts  were  bent  upon  whither 
he  was  going ;  while  between  times  his 
mother's  last  words  would  flnsh  across  him, 
and  once  he  actually  laughed  aloud  as  he 
said,  **  Nice  company  for  Skeffy !  Poor 
mother  little  knows  what  company  he  keeps, 
and  what  fine  folk  he  lives  with." 

The  minister's  cottage  lay  at  the  foot  of  a 
little  hill,  beside  a  small  stream  or  burn, — a 
lonesome  spot  enough,  and  more  than  usually 
dreary  in  the  winter  season  ;  but  as  Tony 
drew  nigh,  he  could  make  out  the  mellow 
glow  of  a  good  fire  as  the  gleam,  stealing 
between  the  ill-closed  shutters,   fell    upon 


the  gravel  without.  **  I  suppose,"  muttered 
Tony,  •*  she's  right  p;lad  to  l)c  at  home  again, 
humble  as  it  is  ;  "  and  then  cnnic  another,  but 
not  so  pleasant,  thought — **  but  why  did  she 
come  back  so  suddenly  ?  Avhy  did  she  take  this 
long  journey  in  such  a  season,  and  she  so 
weak  and  ill?"  lie  had  his  own  dark  mis- 
givings about  this  ;  but  he  had  not  the  cour- 
age to  face  them,  even  to  himself;  and  now 
he  crept  up  to  the  window  and  looked   in. 

A  gooil  fire  blazed  on  the  hearth,  and  at 
one  side  of  it,  deep  in  his  old  leather  chair,-— 
the  one  piece  of  luxury  the  room  possessed,— 
the  minister  lay  fast  asleep,  while  oppoBito 
to  him,  on  a  low  stool,  sat  Dolly,  her  head 
resting  on  the  arm  of  a  chair  at  her  aide.  If 
her  closely-cropped  hair  and  thin,  wan  &ee 
gave  her  a  look  of  exceeding  youthfulnesB, 
the  thin  hand  that  hung  down  at  her  ride 
told  of  sufiering  and  sickness.  A  book  had 
fallen  from  her  fingers ;  but  her  gaze  was  bent 
upon  the  burning  log  before  her — mayhap  in 
unconsciousness ;  mayhap  she  thought  she  read 
there  something  that  revealed  the  future. 

Lifting  the  latch — there  was  no  lock,  nor 
was  any  needed  —  of  the  front-door,  Tony 
moved  stealthily  along  the  little  passage, 
turned  the  handle  of  the  door,  and  on  tiptoe 
moved  across  the  room  unseen  by  Dolly,  and 
unheard.  As  his  hand  touched  the  chair  on 
which  her  head  leaned,  she  looked  up  and 
saw  him.  She  did  not  start  nor  cry  oat,  but 
a  deep  crimson  blush  covered  her  face  and 
her  temples,  and  spread  over  her  throat. 

**  Hush  !  "  said  she,  in  a  whisper,  as  she 
gave  him  her  hand  without  rmng  :  *«  hash! 
he's  very  tired  and  weary ;  don't  awake  him.** 

**  rU  not  awake  him,"  whispered  Tony,  as 
he  slid  into  the  chair,  still  holding  her  hand, 
and  bending  down  his  head  till  it  leaned 
against  her  brow.  •*  And  how  are  you,  dear 
Dolly  ?  are  you  getting  quite  strong  again  ?  " 

*»  Not  yet  awhile,"  said  she,  with  a  faint 
shadow  of  a  smile ;  "  but  I  suppose  I  shall 
soon.  It  was  very  kind  of  you  to  come  over 
so  soon  ;  and  it's  a  severe  night  too.  How 
is  Mrs.  Butler?" 

**  Well  and  hearty ;  she  sent  yon  scores  of 
loves ;  if  it  was  like  long  ago,  I'd  hsTO  said 
kisses,  too,"  said  he,  laughing.  But  DoHy 
never  smiled  ;  a  grave,  sad  look  indeed  eame 
over  her,  and  she  turned  her  head  away. 

**  I  vnis  BO  glad  to  hear  of  your  ooming 
home,  dear  Dolly.  I  can't  tell  you  how 
dreary  the  Burnside    Seems  without    yoo. 
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Ay,  pale  as  jou  are,  you  make  ii  look  bright 
and  cheery  at  once.  It  was  a  sudden  thought ; 
wasn't  it?  " 

**  I  believe  it  was ;  but  we'll  talk  of  it  all 
.another  time.  Tell  inc  of  home.  Janet  says 
it's  all  as  I  left  it:  is  it  so?" 

''  I  suspect  it  is.  What  changes  did  you 
look  for?'* 

*'  I  scarcely  know.  I  believe  when  one  be- 
gins to  brood  over  one*s  own  thoughts,  one 
thinks  the  world  without  ought  to  take  on 
the  same  dull,  cold  coloring.  Haven't  you 
felt  that?'' 

*'  I  don't  know — I  may  ;  but  Vm  not  much 
given  to  brooding.  But  how  comes  it  that 
you,  the  lightest-hearted  girl  that  evto  lived 
— what  miikes  you  low-spirited?  " 

**  Firht  of  all,  Tony,  I  have  been  ill ;  then 
I  have  been  away  from  home ;  but  come,  I 
have  not  come  back  to  complain  and  mourn. 
Tell  me  of  your  friends  and  neighbors,  llov^ 
arc  all  at  the  Abbey?  We'll  begin  with  the 
grand  folk." 

*^  I  know  little  of  them;  I  haven't  been 
there  since  I  saw  you  last." 

'*  And  how  is  that,  Tony?  You  used  to 
live  at  the  Abbey  when  I  was  here  long  ago." 

*"  Well,  it  is  as  I  tell  you.  Except  Alice 
TraiTord, — and  that  only  in  a  carriage,  to  ex- 
change a  word  as  she  passed,— I  have  not  seen 
one  of  the  Lylos  for  several  weeks." 

**  And  didn't  she  reproach  you  ?  Didn't 
she  remark  on  your  estrangement?  "    - 

**  She  said  something — I  forget  what," 
eaid  ho,  impatiently. 

'*  And  what  sort  of  an  excuse  did  you 
make?" 

**  I  don't  remember.  I  suppose  I  blun- 
dered out  something  about  being  engaged  or 
occupied.  It  was  not  of  much  consequence 
anyhow,  for  slie  didu't  attach  any  importance 
to  my  absence." 

••  Don't  say  tliat,  Tony ;  fur  I  remember  my 
father  saying  in  one  of  his  letters,  that  he 
met  Sir  Arthur  nt  the  fair  of  Bullymena,  and 
that  he  said, '  If  you  should  see  Tony,  doctor, 
tell  him  I'm  hunting  for  him  everywhere ; 
for  I  have  te  buy  some  young  stock.  If  I 
do  it  without  Tony  Butler's  advice,  I  shall 
*h«ve  the  whole  family  upon  me.'  " 

*' That's  easy  enough  to  understand.  I 
was  very  uwful,  and  they  were  very  kind; 
but  I  fancy  that  each  of  us  got  tired  of  bis 
part." 

*'Thcy  were  stanch  and  good  friends  to 
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you,  Tony.     Tm  sorry  you've  given  them 
up,"  said  she,  sorrowfully. 

**  What  if  it  was  Ihey  that  gave  me  up? 
I  mean,  what  if  I  found  the  conditions  upon 
which  I  went  there  were  such  as  I  (X)uld  not 
stoop  to?  Don't  ask  me  any  more  about  it ; 
I  have  never  let  a  word  about  it  escape  my 
lips,  and  I  am  asliamed  now  to  hear  myself 
talk  of  it." 

**  Even  to  me,  Tony — to  sister  DoMy  ?  " 

*' That's  true;  so  you  are  my  dear,  dear 
sister,"  said  he,  and  he  stooped  and  kissed 
her  forehead ;  **  and  you  shall  hear  it  all,  and 
how  it  happened." 

Tony  began  hi^  narrative  of  that  passage 
with  Mark  Lyle  with  which  our  reader  is  al- 
ready acquainted,  little  noticing  that  to  the 
deep  scarlet  that  at  first  suffused  Dolly's 
cheeks,  a  leaden  pallor  had  succeeded,  and 
that  she  lay,  with  ^If-closed  eyes,  in  utter 
unconsciousness  of  what  be  was  saying. 

*'  This,  of  course,"  saW  Tony,  as  his  story 
flowed  on — •*  this,  of  course,  was  more  than 
I  could  bear,  so  I  hurried  home,  not  quite 
clear  what  was  best  to  be  done.  I  hadn't 
you,  Dolly,  to  consult,  you  know ;  "  he  looked 
down  as  ho  said  this,  and  saw  that  a  great 
tear  lay  on  her  cheek,  and  that  she  seemed 
fainting.  **  Dolly,  my  dear — my  own  dear 
Dolly,"  whispered  he,  **  are  you  ill — are  you 
faint?" 

"  Lay  my  head  bock  against  the  wall,*' 
sighed  she  in  a  weak  voice;  **it's  passing 
off." 

*'  It  was  this  great  fire,  1  suppose,"  said 
Tony,  as  he  knelt  down  beside  her,  and  bathed 
her  temples  with  some  cold  water  that  stood 
near.  *'  Coming  out  of  the  cold  air,  a  fire 
will  do  that." 

**  Yes,  "  said  she,  trying  to  smile ;  **  it  was 
that." 

**  I  thought  so,"  said  he,  rather  proud  of 
his  acutencss.  **  Let  me  settle  you  comfort- 
ably here,"  and  he  lifted  her  up  in  his  strong 
arms,  and  placed  her  in  the  chair  where  ho 
had  been  sitting.  ^*  Dear  me,  Dolly,  bow 
light  you  are!  " 

She  shook  her  head,  but  gave  a  smile  at  the 
same  time  of  mingled  melancholy  and  sweet- 
ness. 

**  I'd  never  have  believed  you  could  be  eo 
light;  but  you'll  sec  what  home  and  native 
air  will  do,"  added  he,  quickly,  and  ashamed 
of  his  own  want  of  tact.  **  My  little  mother, 
too,  is  such  a  nurse,  I'll  be  sworn  that  before 
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a  month's  orer,  joall  be  ekippiog  over  the 
roclu,  or  helping  me  to  Isanch  the  ooble,  like 
long-ago;  wont  you, Dolly?" 

**  Go  on  with  what  yon  were  telling  me," 
she  said  faintly.' 

"  Where  wa«  1 7  I  forget  where  I  stopped. 
Oh,  yes ;  I  remember  it  now.  I  went  home 
as  quick  as  I  eonld,  and  I  wrote  Mark  Lyle 
a  letter.  I  know  you'll  laugh  at  the  notion  of 
a  letter  by  my  hand ;  but  I  think  I  said  what  I 
wanted  to  say.  I  didn't  want  to  disclaim  all 
that  I  owed  his  family ;  indeed,  I  never  felt 
so  deeply  the  kindness  they  had  shown  me  as 
at  the  moment  I  was  relinquishing  it  for- 
ever ;  but  I  told  him  that,  if  he  presumed, 
on  the  score  of  that  feeling,  to  treat  me  like 
some  humble  hanger-on  of  his  house,  I'd  beg 
to  remind  him  that  by  birth  at  least  I  was 
fully  his  equal.  That  was  the  substance  of 
it ;  but  I  wont  say  that  it  was  conveyed  in 
the  purest  and  best  style." 
'*  What  did  he  reply?" 
*^  Nothing — not  one  line.  I  ought  to  say 
that  I  started  for  England  almost  immedi- 
ately after ;  but  he  took  no  notice  of  me 
when  I  came  back,  and  we  never  met  since." 
**  And  his  sistersj—^o  you  suspect  that  they 
know  of  this  letter  of  yours  ?  " 

'*  I  cannot  tell ;  but  I  suppose  not.  It's 
not  likely  Mark  would  speak  of  it." 

**  How,  then,  do  they  regard  your  abstain- 
ing from  calling  there?  " 

'<  As  a  caprice,  I  suppose.  They  always 
thought  me  a  wayward,  uncertain  sort  of  fel- 
low. It's  a  habit  your  well-off  people  have, 
to  look  on  their  poorer  friends  as  queer  and 
odd  and  eccentric— eh,  Dolly  7  " 

'*  There's  some  truth  in  the  remark,  Tony," 
said  she,  smiling  ;  **  but  I  scarcely  expected 
to  hear  you  come  out  as  a  moralist." 

*'  That's  because,  like  the  rest  of  the  world, 
you  don't  estimate  mo  at  my  true  value.  I 
have  a  great  vein  of  reflection  or  reflectiveness 
— which  is  it,  Dolly  ?  but  it's  the  deepest  of 
the  two — in  me,  if  people  only  knew  it." 

**  You  have  a  great  vein  of  kind-heartedness, 
and  you  are  a  good  son  to  a  good  mother," 
said  she,  as  a  pink  blush  tinged  her  cheek, 
"  and  I  like  that  better." 

It  was  plain  that  the  praise  had  toadied 
him,  and  deeply  too,  for  he  drew  his  hand 
across  his  eyes,  and  his  lip  trembled  as  ho 
said,  **  It  was  just  about  that  dear  mother  I 
wanted  to  speak  to  you,  Dolly.  Tou  know 
I'm  going  away  7  " 


'  Mid  ebewitfi  mood 


<<  My  fiither  tdd  dm,*' 
of  her  head. 

'*  And  though,  of  ooorse,  I  may  muBge  a 
short  leave  now  and  then  to  oome  over  and 
see  her,  she'll  be  greatly  akme.  Now,  DoUy, 
you  know  how  she  loves  yoo — how  bsppj  she 
always  is  when  yon  oome  over  to  us.  Will 
you  promise  me  that  you'll  oflen  do  so? 
You  used  to  think  nothing  of  the  vrmlk  long 
ago,  and  when  you  get  strong  and  hearty 
again,  you'll  not  think  more  of  it.  It  would 
be  sudi  a  comfort  to  me,  when  I'm  fiur  away,  to 
feel  that  you  were  sitting  beside  her — ^readi^( 
to  her,  perhaps,  or  settling  those  floweia  she*! 
so  fond  of.  Ah,  Dolly,  1*11  have  that  window 
that  looks  out  on  the  White  Rooks  in  my 
mind^  and  you  sitting  at  it,  many  and  many 
a  day,  when  I'll  be  hundreds  of  miles  off." 

^'  I  love  your  mother  dearly,  Tony ;  she 
has  been  like  a  mother  to  myself  for  aany  a 
year,  and  it  would  be  a  great  bappiness  to 
me  to  be  with  her ;  but  don't  forget,  Tony," 
— and  she  tried  to  smile  as  she  spoke, — *'  doa't 
forget  that  I'll  have  to  go  seek  mj  fbrtone 
also." 

*<  And  aren't  you  oome  to  liveat  honm  oov 
for  good?" 

She  shook  her  head  with  a  sorrowlbl  bmsb- 
ing,  and  said,  **  I'm  afraid  not,  Tony.  My 
dear,  dear  fother  does  not  grow  richer  as  be 
grows  older,  and  he  needs  many  a  little  oosi- 
fort  that  cannot  come  of  his  own  proridiiig, 
and  ydVi  know  he  has  none  but  me.*' 

The  intense  sadness  of  the  last  few  woids 
was  deepened  by  the  swimming  eyes  and  fid- 
tering  lips  of  her  that  ottered  them. 

**  And  arc  you  going  back  to  these  M'Gm* 
ders?" 
She  shook  her  head  in  negative. 
•'  I'm  glad  of  that.    I'm  sure  they  wm  Dot 
kind." 

•*  Nay,  Tony,  they  were  good  lolk«  bat 
after  their  own  fashion;  and  tbey  always 
strove  to  be  just." 

*<  Another  word  for  being  cruel.  I'd  like 
to  know  what's  to  become  of  any  of  us  io  tbii 
world  if  we  meet  nothing  better  thanjosties. 
But  why  did  you  leave  them  ? — I  mean,  leave 
them  for  good  and  all." 

She  changed  color  hastily,  and  toned  bsr 
head  away,  while  in  a  low,  confused  manner 
she  said,  **  There  wore  several  reasons.  I 
needn't  tell  you  I  wasn't  strong,  Tony ;  and 
strength  is  the  first  element  of  govermiss 
Ufe." 
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*<  I  know  how  it  eame  aboat/*  broke  in 
Tony.  «» IK)nH  deny  it-don'^  DoUy.  It 
was  all  my  fault." 

^*  Don't  8peak  bo  loud,  Tony,"  whispered 
she,  caotiiHisly. 

<'  It  all  came  of  that  night  t  dined  atRieh^* 
mond.    But  if  he  hadn*t  stniek  st  me  '* — 

<*  Who  struck  at  you,  Tony,  my  rami?" 
said  the  old  minister,  waking  np.  *<  He 
wasna  ovcr-gifled  with  pmdenee  whoefer  did 
it,  that  I  maun  say  ;  and  how  is  Mrs.  Butler, 
and  how  arc  y»>u  yourself?  " 

' '  Bravely,  sir,  Iwth  of  us.  I've  had  a  k>ng 
chat  with  Dolly  over  the  fii«,  and  I  fear  I 
iuu!^t  be  going  now.  Pve  brooghl  yoa  a 
1>rnce  of  wotxlcocks,  and  a  message  from  my 
UKjther  about  not  forgetting  to  dine  with  us 
on  Monday.*' 

*'  I  don't  know  about  that,  Tony.  The 
lassie  yonder  m  very  weak  just  yet." 

''  But  after  a  little  rest,  eh,  Dolly  ?  Don't 
yon  think  you'd  be  strong  enough  to  stroll 
over  by  Monday  ?    Then  Tuesday  be  it." 

''  We'll  bide  and  see,  Tony— we'll  bide  and 
see.  I'll  be  able,  perhaps,  to  tell  you  after 
meeting  to-morrow ;  not  that  you're  very 
reg'lar  in  attendance,  Maister  Tony ;  I  mean 
to  have  a  word  or  two  with  you  aboal  that 
one  of  these  days." 

.  <'  All  right,  sir,"  said  Tony.  <«  If  yoa  and 
Dolly  come  over  to  as  on  Monday,  you  may 
put  me  on  the  cutty-stool  if  you  like  after- 
ward ;  "  and  with  that  he  was  gone. 

«  And  all  this  has  been  my  doing,"  Iboaght 
Tony,  as  he  wended  his  way  homeward.  **  I 
have  hjst  to  tliis  poor  girl  the  means  by  whieb 
slie  was  earning  her  own  hvelibood,  and 
aiding  to  make  her  father's  life  more  oom- 
fortable !  I  must  make  her  tell  me  bow  it 
all  came  about,  and  why  they  made  her  pay 
the  penalty  of  my  fault.  Kot  very  fiiir  that 
for  people  so  just  as  they  are.  And  to 
think,"  addiHl  lie,  aloud,  after  a  pause — *«to 
tlitnk  it  was  but  the  other  day  I  was  saying 
t<i  myself,  *  W  lint  can  people  mean  when  they 
Ulk  of  this  weary  world — this  life  of  care  and 
toil  and  anxiety  ? ' — and  already  I  feel  as  if  I 
stood  on  the  threshold,  and  peeped  in,  and 
saw  it  nil :  but,  to  be  sure,  at  that  time  I  was 
centering  along  the  strand  with  Alice,  aad 
now — and  now,  I  am  plodding  along  a  darit 
road,  with  a  liot  brain  and  a  heavy  heart  to 
tell  me  that  sorrow  is  aowa  bfoideMt,  and 
none  tan  escape  it." 

AU  was  still  at  tlio  oolltge  whea  be 
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reached  it,  and  he  crept  gently  to  his^room, 
and  was  soon  asleep,  forgetting  cares  and 
griefs,  and  only  awaking  as  the  strong  sun- 
light fell  upon  his  figure  and  proclaimed  the 
morning. 

CHAPTXR  xxrn. 
AH  virwsijooiat  lkxtib. 

Tos  doctor  had  guessed  aright.  Tony  did 
not  present  himself  at  meeting  on  Sunday. 
Mrs.  Butler,  indeed,  was  there,  though  the 
distance  was  more  than  a  mile,  and  the  day 
a  raw  and  gusty  one,  with  threatenii^  of 
snow  in  the  air. 

"  Are  yott  coming  with  me,  Tony,  to  hear 
the  minister?  it  will  be  an  interesting  lecture 
to-day  on  the  character  of  Ahab,"  said  she, 
opening  his  door  a  few  inches. 

•'  I'm  afraid  not,  mother ;  I'm  in  for  a  hard 
day's  work  this  morning.  Better  lose  Ahab 
than  lose  my  examination." 

Mrs.  Butler  did  not  approve  of  the  remark; 
but  she  closed  the  door  and  went  her  way, 
while  Tony  covered  his  table  vrith  a  mass  of 
books,  arranged  paper  and  pens,  and  then 
fflling  the  bowl  of  a  large  Turkish  pipe,  sat 
himself  down,  as  he  fancied,  to  work,  but  in 
reality  to  weave  thoughts  about  as  profitable 
and  as  oonnected  as  the  thin  blue  wreaths  of 
smoke  that  issued  from  his  lips,  and  in  watch- 
ing whose  wayvrard  ourlsand  wafVings  he 
oontinued  to  pass  hours. 

I  have  often  suspected— indeed,  my  expe- 
rience of  life  leads  me  innoh  to  the  oonviotion 
— that  for  the  perfect  enjoyment  of  what  is 
called  one's  own  company,  the  man  of  many 
resources  must  yield  the  palm  to  him  of  none ; 
and  that  the  mere  man  of  action,  whose  ex- 
istence is  stir,  movement,  and  adventure,  can 
and  does  find  his  occasional  hours  of  solitude 
more  pleasurable  than  he  who  brings  to  his 
reveries  the  tormenting  doubts  and  distrusts, 
the  casuistical  indecisions  and  the  dreary  dis- 
contents that  so  often  oome  of  much  reading. 
Certainly  in  the  former  there  is  no  strain — 
no  wear  and  tear.  He  is  not  called  on  to 
breast  the  waves  and  stem  the  tide,  but  to 
float  indolently  down  the  stream  vrithout 
even  remarking  the  scenery  that  clothes  the 
banks. 

Tony,  I  &ncy,  was  a  master  of  his  art ;  he 
knew  bow  to  follow  up  any  subject  in  thought 
till  it  b^gan  to  become  painful,  and  then  to 
turn  bis  attention  to  the  sea  and  some  &r- 
oM  white  saU,  or  to  the  fliekering  leaflet  of 
fidliog  now,  tosMd  and  drifted  here  and 
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there  like  some  castaway, — a  nerer-fiiiliQg  re- 
source. He  could  follow  with  his  ejee  the 
azure  circles  of  smoke,  and  wonder  which 
would  outstrip  the  other.  To  fit  him  for  the 
life  of  a  *'  mcsecDgcr"  ho  had  taken  down 
**  Ck)ok*s  Voyages ;  "  but  after  reading  a  few 
pages,  I\e  laid  down  the  book  to  think  how 
far  the  voyager's  experiences  could  apply  to 
the  daily  exigencies  of  a  Foreign  Office  official, 
and  to  ask  himself  if  he  were  not  in  reality 
laying  down  too  wide  and  too  extensive  a 
foundation  for  future  acquirement.  **  No," 
thought  he,  **  ril  not  try  to  be  any  better  or 
smarter  than  the  rest.  I'll  just  stick  to  the 
practical  part,  and  here  goes  for  Ollendorf.*' 
Three  or  four  sentences  read — he  leaned  back, 
and  wondered  whether  he  would  not  rather 
undertake  an  excursion  on  foot  to  Jerusalem 
than  set  out  on  an  expedition  into  the  French 
language.  As  if  a  whole  life  could  master 
that  bulky  dictionary,  and  transfer  its  con- 
tents to  his  poor  brain  !  To  be  sure,  Alice 
knew  it;  but  Alice  could  learn  what  she 
pleased.  She  learned  to  skate  in  three  lessons 
— and  how  she  did  it  too !  Who  ever  glided 
over  the  ice  with  such  a  grace, — so  easy,  so 
quiet,  but  with  such  a  perfection  of  move- 
ment !  Talk  of  dancing — it  was  nothing  to 
it.  And  couldn't  she  ride?  See  her  three 
iields  off,  and  you'd  'know  the  ground  just  by 
the  stride  of  her  horse.  Such  a  hand  she 
had !     Gut  who  was  like  Alice  ? 

Ah !  there  was  the  boundless  prairie,  to  his 
thoughts,  on  which  he  might  ramble  forever; 
and  on  that  wide  swelling  savannah,  roam- 
ing and  straying,  we  shall  now  leave  him, 
and  turn  our  glance  elsewhere. 

The  morning  service  of  the  meeting-house 
over,  Dr.  Stewart  proposed  to  walk  homo 
with  Mrs.  Butler.  The  exposition  about 
Ahab  had  neither  been  as  full  nor  as  able  as 
he  had  intended ;  but  it  was  not  his  fault — 
at  least  only  in  part  his  fault ;  the  sum  of 
which  oonsiiited  in  the  fact  that  he  had  broken 
through  a  good  rule,  which  up  to  that  hour 
had  never  met  with -infractiou  —  *^  he  had 
opened  a  post-letter  on  the  Sabbath  mom. 
This  comes,''  said  he,  plaintively,  **  of  letting 
the  sinfu*  things  of  this  warld  mingle  wi'  the 
holier  and  higher  ones  of  the  warld  to  oome. 
Corruption  is  aye  stronger  than  life;  and 
now  I  maun  tell  you  the  whole  of  it.*'  If  we 
do  not  strictly  follow  the  g(X>d  minister,  and 
tell  what  he  had  to  say  in  his  own  words,  it 
is  to  spare  our  reader  some  time  on  a  matter 
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which  may  not  possefli  tbe  i 

to  him  it  had  for  the  peraoo  who  nuiatei  k. 

The  matter  was  this :  there  oune  tbml  Bon- 
ing a  letter  from  Mrs.  M'Gmder  to  Dr.  Sttfv- 
art, — a  letter  that  almost  overwbeliiied  hm. 
The  compen8ati5n  to  humility  of  ofeiidaD  is 
generally  this,  that  the  interetta  of  the  Imib- 
ble  man  are  so  lowly,  so  unprefamding,  and 
so  little  obtrusive,  that  they  aeldom  or  neitr 
provoke  the  attention  of  his  more  fortunate 
neighbors.  As  with  tbe  rivulet  that  eta 
neither  float  a  bark  nor  turn  a  miU-whed 
none  meddles,  so  with  tbe  ooorae  of  thoK 
lowly  lives  few  concern  tbemadvoa,  mod  th^ 
ripple  along  unheeded.  Many  and  many  a 
time  had  the  old  minister  hugged  thia  thought 
to  his  heart ;  many  and  many  a  time  had  be 
felt  that  there  were  cares  and  troahlea  in  this 
life  so  proud  and  so  haughty  that  they  dis- 
dained the  thatched  cabin  and  the  humUe 
roof- tree,  but  loved  to  push  their  way  throagh 
crowds  of  courtiers,  up  marble  stain  and 
along  gilded  corridors.  It  was  then  with  a 
perfect  shock  that  he  came  to  learn  that  even 
they,  in  all  their  lowliness,  could  claim  no 
exemption  from  common  calamity.  The  let- 
ter began  by  stating  that  the  writer,  before 
putting  pen  to  paper,  had  waited  till  Min 
Stewart  should  have  reached  her  home,  m 
that  no  anxieties  as  to  her  health  should  be 
added  to  the  pain  the  communication  might 
cause.  After  this  lowering  commencement, 
the  epistle  went  on  to  state,  that  the  satis- 
faction i^hich  Dolly  had  at  first  given  by  her 
general  good  temper  and  strict  attention  to 
her  duties,  **  compensating  in  a  great  meas- 
ure for  the  defects  in  her  own  education  and 
want  of  aptitude  as  a  teacher,"  soon  ceaaed 
to  be  experienced,  as  it  was  found  that  obe 
was  subject  to  constant  intervals  of  great  de- 
pression, and  even  whyle  days  when  aha 
seemed  scarcely  equal  to  her  duties.  Tbe 
cause  was  not  very  long  a  secret.  It  Waa  an 
attachment  she  had  formed  to  a  brother  of 
Mr.  M 'Cruder *s,  who,  some  years  younger  - 
than  himself,  had  been  established  in  Italy 
as  a  partner,  and  had  now  come  over  to  £i^- 
land  on  business. 

It  was  not  necessary  to  say  that  the  writer 
had  never  encouraged  this  sentiment;  on  the 
contrary,  she  had  more  than  lemonatrated 
with  her  brother-in-Uiw  on  the  score  of  hit 
attentions,  and  flatly  declared  that,  if  he  per- 
sisted, she  would  do  her  utmost  to  have  the 
partnership  with  his  brother  dissdvedy  and 
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all  future  intercourse  at  an  end  between 
them.  This  led  to  scenes  of  a  very  violent 
nature,  in  ^'hich  she  ivaa  obliged  to  own  ber 
huHhand  had  the  cruelty  to  take  his  brother^s 
bide  against  her,  and  avow  that  Samuel  was 
earning  his  own  bread,  and  if  be  liked  to 
slMre  it  with  an  *^  untochered  lassie,"  it 
should  be  far  from  him,  Robert  M'Qruder, 
tb>t  any  reproach  could  come, — a  sarcasm 
that  Mrs.  M'Gruder  seemed  keenly  to  appre- 
ciate. 

The  agitation  caused  by  these  cares,  acting 
on  a  system  already  excited,  had  brought  on 
a  fever  to  Dolly ;  and  it  was  only  on  her 
convalescence,  and  while  still  very  weak,  that 
a  young  man  arrived  in  London  and  called  to 
see  her,  who  suddenly  seemed  to  influence 
all  her  thoughts  and  plans  for  the  future. 
Stim,  it  appeared,  had  gone  back  to  Italy, 
relying  on  Dolly's  promise  to  consult  her 
father  and  give  him  a  final  reply  to  his  oficr 
of  luarriiige.  From  the  day,  however,  that 
thJK  stranger  had  called,  Dolly  seemed  to  be- 
come more  and  more  indifferent  to  this  pro- 
ject, declaring  that  her  failing  health  and 
broken  spirits  would  render  her  rather  a 
burden  than  a  benefit,  and  constantly  speak- 
ing of  home,  and  wishing  to  be  back  there. 
*'  Though  1  wished,"  continued  the  writer, 
**  that  this  resolve  had  come  earlieV,  and  that 
Mit«  Stewart  had  returned  to  her  father  be- 
fore she  had  thrown  discord  into  a  united 
family,  I  was  not  going  to  oppose  it,  ev^n  late 
as  it  occurred.  It  was  therefore  arranged 
that  she  was  to  go  home,  ostensibly  to  re- 
cruit and  restore  herself  in  her  native  air  ; 
but  I,  I  need  hardly  tell  you,  as  firmly  deter- 
mined she  should  never  pass  this  threshold 
n;;nin.  Mutters  were  in  this  state,  and  Miss 
Stewart  only  waiting  for  a  favorable  day  to  be- 
gin her  journey, — an  event  I  looked  for  with 
the  more  impotience  as  Mr.  M'G.  and  my- 
self could  never,  I  knew,  resume  our  terms 
of  affection  so  >long  as  she  remained  in  our 
house, — when  one  night,  between  one  and  two 
o'elock,  we  were  awoke  by  the  sound  of  feet 
in  the  garden  under  our  window.  I  heard 
them  first,  and  creeping  to  the  casement,  I 
»aw  a  figure  clawhiT  over  the  railing  and  make 
straight  for  the  end  of  the  house  where  Miss 
Stewart  Hle[>^,  and  immediately  begin  a  sort 
of  low  moaning  kind  of  song,  evidently  a  sig- 
nal. MiM  Stewart's  window  soon  opened, 
and  on  this  I  called  Mr.  M 'Cruder.  Ue  had 
barely  time  to  reach  the  window,  wheo  a 
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man's  voice  from  below  cried  out,  *  Come 
down;  are  you  coming?'  On  this,  Mr. 
M'Gruder  rushed  down-stairs  and  into  the 
garden.  Two  or  three  loud  and  angry  words 
succeeded,  and  then  a  violent  struggle,  in 
which  my  husband  was  twice  knocked  down 
and  severely  injured.  The  man,  however, 
made  his  escape,  but  not  unrecognized ;  fur 
your  daughter's  voice  cried  out,  *  Oh,  Tony, 
I  never  thought  you'd  do  this,'  or,  *  Why  did 
you  do  this  ? '  or  some  words  to  that  effect. 

•*  The  terms  on  which,  through  Miss  Stew- 
art's behavior,  1  have  latterly  lived  with  Mr. 
M'Gruder,  gave  me  no  opportunity  to  learn 
anything  from  him.  Indeed,  he  never  m 
much  as  spoke  of  an  incident  which  confined 
him  two  days  to  his  room  and  five  days  to 
the  house  ;  but,  as  if  bent  oh  exasperation, 
redoubled  his  kind  inquiries  about  your 
daughter,  who  was  now,  as  she  said,  too  ill 
to  leave  her  room. 

**  No  other  course  was  then  open  to  me 
than  to  write  the  present  letter  to  you  and 
another  to  my  brother-in-law.  Ue  at  least, 
I  am  determined,  shall  know  something  of 
the  young  lady  with  whom  be  wishes  to 
share  his  fortune,  though  I  trust  that  a  min- 
ister of  the  gospel  will  have  no  need  of  any 
promptings  of  mine  to  prevent  such  a  casu- 
alty. My  last  words,  on  parting  with  your 
daughter,  were  to  ask  if  the  man  I  saw  that 
night  was  the  same  who  had  called  to  see 
her,  and  her  reply  was,  *  Yes,  the  same.'  I 
will  not  disguiiie  that  she  had  the  grace  to 
cry  OS  she  said  it. 

'*  That  she  is  never  to  return  here.  I  need 
not  say 5  Ay,  more  than  that ;  no  reference 
to  me  will  be  responded  to  in  terms  that  oin 
serve  her.  But  this  is  not  all.  I  require 
that  you  will  send,  and  send  open  for  my  in- 
spection, such  a  letter  to  Mr.  S.  M'Gruder 
as  may  finally  put  an  end  to  any  engagement, 
and  declare  that,  from  the  circumstances  now 
known  to  you,  you  could  neither  expect,  nor 
even  desire,  that  he  would  make  her  his  wife. 
Lastly,  I  demand — and  I  am  in  a  position  ^> 
enforce  a  demand — that  you  do  not  commu- 
nicate with  my  husband  at  all  in  this  afiikir, 
sufficient  unpleasantness  and  distrust  having 
been  already  caused  by  our  unhappy  rela- 
tions with  your  family." 

A  few  moral  reflections  closed  the  epistle. 
They  were  neither  very  novel  nor  very  acute ; 
but  they  embodied  the  sense  of  disappoint- 
ment experienced  by  one  who  little  thought, 
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1q  taking  a  teacher  from  the  manse  of  a  min- 
ister, she  was  incurring  a  peril  as  great  as  if 
she  had  sent  over  to  France  for  the  latest  re- 
finement in  Parisian  depravity.  '*  Keep  her 
at  home  with  yourself,  Dr.  Stewart,"  wrote 
she,  '*  unli'68  the  time  comes  when  the  crea- 
ture she  called  Tony  may  turn  up  as  a  re- 
spectable mnn,  and  be  willing  to  take  her.^' 
And  with  a  gnicefully-ezpressed  hope  that 
DolIy*8  ill-health  might  prove  seasonable  for 
self-ezaiaination  and  correction,  she  signed 
herself,  **  Your  ct  mi  passionate  friend,  Mau- 
TUA  M'Okider." 

**  What  du  you  Kay  to  that,  Mrs.  Butler? 
Did  ever  you  rirad  as  much  cruelty  in  pen 
«ind  ink,  I  asky^ui?  Did  you  ever  believe 
tliat  the  mother  of  children  could  write  to  a 
father  of  his  own  daughter  in  such  terms  as 
these?" 

*^  I  dtm't  know  what  it  menns,  doctor  ;  it*s 
all  confusion  to  me.  Who  is  Tony  ?  ii*8  not 
our  Tony,  surely?" 

*'  I*m  not  so  Hure  of  that,  Mrs.  Butler. 
Tony  was  up  in  London,  and  ho  called  to  see 
Dolly.  You  remember  that  he  told  in  his 
letter  to  you  how  the  puir  lassie's  hair  was 
cut  short " — 

**  I  remember  it  all,  Dr.  Stewart;  but 
what  has  all  that  to  do  with  all  this  dreadful 
scene  at  night  in  the  garden?  "  The  doctor 
shook  his  head  mournfully  and  made  no  re- 
ply. **  If  you  mean,  Dr.  Stewart,  that  it 
was  my  Tony  that  brought  about  all  these 
disasters,  I  tell  ycMi  I  will  not,  I  cannot,  be- 
lieve it.  It  would  be  better  to  speak  your 
mind  out,  nir,  than  to  go  on  shaking  your 
head .  We're  lu it  altogether-so  depraved  that 
our  disgrace  is  beyond  words." 

"There's  nothing  ior  anger  here,  my  dear 
old  friend,"  said  he,  calmly,  **  though  maybe 
there*s  something  for  sorrow.  When  you 
have  spoken  to  your  son  and  I  to  my  daugh- 
ter, we'll  Si-e  our  way  better  through  this 
thorny  path.     Good-hy." 

"You  are  n(»t  jingry  with  me,  doctor?" 
said  she,  holding  out  her  hand,  while  her 
eyes  were  dininieil  with  tears, — **  you  are  not 
angry  with  me?  " 

**■  That  I  am  not,"  said  he,  grasping  her 
hand  wanuly  irt  Iwith  his  own.  "  We  have 
no  other  trt^asures  in  this  world,  either  of  us, 
than  this  lad  and  this  lassie,  and  it's  a  small 
fault  if  we  cling  to  them  the  more  closely. 
I  think  I  sec  Tony  coming  to  meet  yon,  so 
I'll  just  turn  home  ogain."    And  with  an- 
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I  other  and  more  affectionate  good-by 
parted. 

CnAPTER  xxvin. 

▲T  TBI  MANSE. 

In  no  small  perturbation  of  mind  was  it 
that  Mrs.  Butler  passed  her  threshold.  That 
a  word  should  be  breathed  against  her  Tony. 
\ras  something  more  than  she  could  endure  ; 
that  he  could  have  deserved  it,  was  more 
than  she  could  believe.  Tony,  of  whom  ior 
years  and  years  she  had  listened  to  nothing 
but  flatteries, — how  clever  and  ready-witted 
he  was,  how  bold  and  fearless,  how  kind- 
hearted,  and  how  truthful — ay,  how  truth- 
ful ;  '<  And  how  is  it,  then,"  asked  she  of  her- 
self, '*  that  be  has  told  me  nothing  of  all  this 
mischance,  and  what  share  he  has  bad  in 
bringing  misfortune  upon  poor  Dolly  7  *' 

"  Is  Master  Tony  at  home,  Jenny?**  said 
she,  OS  she  entered. 

"  Yes  ;  he*s  reading  a  letter  that  has  just 
come  wi'  the  post." 

The  old  lady  stopped,  vrith  her  hand  on 
the  handle  of  the  door,  to  draw  a  full  breath 
and  regain  a  calm  look  ;  but  a  merry  laugh 
from  Tony,  as  he  sat  reading  his  letter,  did 
more  to  rally  her,  though  her  heart  smote 
her  to  think  how  soon  she  might  have  to 
throw  a  shadow  across  his  sunshine. 

"Who's  your  letter  from,  Tony?"  said 
she,  dryly. 

**  From  Skeffy  ;  he'll  be  here  to-monow ; 
he's  to  arrive  at  Goleraine  by  six  hi  the 
morning,  and  wants  me  to  meet  him  there.*' 

"  And  what's  the  other  sealed  note  in  your 
hand?" 

"  This  ? — this  is  from  another  man, — a  fel- 
low you've  never  heard  of ;  at  least,  you  don't 
know  him." 

"And  what  may  be  his  name,  Tony?*' 
asked  she,  in  a  still  colder  tone. 

'*  lie's  a  stranger  to  you,  mother.  Skefiy 
found  the  note  at  my  hotel,  and  forwarded  it ; 
that's  all." 

"  You  weren't  wont  to  have  seerets  ftom 
me,  Tony,"  said  she,  tremulously. 

"  Nor  have  I,  mother ;  except  it  may  be 
some  trifling  annoyance  or  worry  that  1  don*t 
care  to  tease  you  about.  If  I  had  anything 
heavier  on  my  mind,  you  may  trust  me,  I'd 
very  soon  be  out  with  it  *' 

But  I'm  noc  to  hear  who  this  man  is?'* 
said  she,  with  a  strange  pertinacity. 

Of  course  you  are,  if  you  want  to  hear ; 
his  name  is  there  on  the  comer  of  bis  note, — 
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Robt.  M'Gruder  ;  and  here's  the  inside  of  it,  he'd  aee  the  thing  as  it  waa,— a  atapid  bit  of 

though  I  don*t  think  you'll  be  much  the  boyish  ezoeea,  of  which  I  felt  mocb  ashamed ; 

vfittLv  when  you've  read  it."  and  here's  his  answer  :— 

**  It's  f(jT  yourself  to  rend  your  own  letter,  *«  *  Dear  Sir, — When  I  reoei?ed  your  note 

Tony,"  said  slie,  waving  back  the  note.     "  I  on  Monday  morning,  I  was  having  leeches  to 

iiien^ly  asked  who  was  your  correspondent."  ^7  eye,  and  couldn't  answer  it.     Yesterday 

Tuny  broke  the  seal,  and  ran  his  eye  has-  ^^^^  «!«  ^«~  f'^^^'u^u    "*  r"'^  ^^^i 

^.,       *^    ^1     1-           ..  T,           1  J       -rT      4  that  I  can  see  to  scratch  these  lines.    If  I 

tily  over  the  hnes.     "  I  m  as  glad  as  if  T  got  ^^  ^^  ^  ,^^,^  ^^^        j^.„^  ^„  ^^^  „.  j,^ 

a  hundred  pounds !     cried  ho.     •»  Listen  to  j  g^^  ^^^  y^^^  j^  ^^uld  have  been  better  for 

thi»»,  inother-r—  both  of  us.     As  it  is,  I  receive  all  your  cx- 

'' '  Dear  Sir, — When  I  received  your  note  planation  as  frankly  as  it  is  given ;  and  you'll 

on  Monday ' —  be  lucky  in  life  if  nobody  boira  yon  more  ill- 

*»  But  wait  a  bit,  mother  ;  T  must  tell  you  ^'>1^  **>an                         Yours  truly, 

the  whole  story,  or  you'll  not  know  why  he  ,,  ^  ..                          /' '  ^'''  ^  V*"^*"-. 

•    *!.•*             t(                     u          "111  "*  If  you  come  up  to  town  again,  look  in 

wn,te  this  to  me.     Do  you  remember  my  tell-  ^^  ^^  J^  Cannon*^Street,  City.     I  do  not 

ing  you  .iu8t  at  the  back  of  a  letter,  that  1  ^^  j^ere,  as  Mrs.  M'G.  has  not  yet  forgiven 

wan  carried  off  to  u  dinner  at  Richmond?  "  the  black  eye.'  " 

'*  Yes,  perfectly."  i»  Oh,  Tony!    my  own  dear,  dear,  true- 

*♦  Well,  I  wish   I  hadn't  gone,  that's  all!  hearted  Tony  !  "  cried  his   mother,  as  she 

Not  that  it  wasn't  jolly,  and  the  fell(»W8  very  flung  her  arois anmnd  him,  and  hugged  him  to 

pleasant  and  full  of  fun  ;  but,  somehow,  we  her  heart.     •»  I  knew  my  own  dear  boy  was 

nil  of  us  to(»k  too  much  wine,  or  we  talked  too  as  loyal  as  his  own  high-hearted  inther." 

much,  or  perhaps  both  ;  but  we  began  laying  Tony  was  exceedingly  puzzled  to  what  pre- 

wagers  about  every  imaginable  tiling,  and  I  gise  part  of  his  late  behavior  he  owed  all  this 

made  a  bet — I'll  be  hanged  if  I  could   tell  enthusiastic  fondness,  and  was  curious  also  to 

what  it  was,  but   it  was  something  about  know  if  giving  black  eyes  to  Scotchmen  had 

Dolly  Stewart.     I  believe  it  was  that  she  was  been  a  trait  of  his  father's, 

handsomer  than  another  girl.    I  forgot  all  <«  And  this  was  all  of  it,  Tony?  "  asked 

about  her  hair  being  cut  off,  and  her  changed  ahe,  eagerly. 

looks.     At  all  events,  off  we  set  in  a  body  to  ««  Don't  yon  think  it  was  qnite  enough? 

M'Gruder's  house.     It  was  then  about  two  Fm  certain  Dolly  did  ;  for  she  knew  my  voice, 

in  the  morning,  and  we  all  singing,  or  what  and  cried  out,  '  Oh,  Tony  how  could  you  ?  ' 

we  thought  was  singing,  most  uproariously,  or  something  like  that,  from  the  window. 

Yes,  you  may  shake  your  head.    I'm  ashamed  And  that's  a  thing,  mother,  has  been  weigh- 

of  it  now,  too ;  but  it  was  some  strange  wine  ing  heavily  on  my  mind  ever  since.     lias  this 

— 1  think  it  was  called  Marco-brunner — that  unlucky  freak  of  mine  anything  to  do  with 

completely  upsi't  me  ;  and  the  first  thing  that  Dolly's  coming  home  ?  " 

really  sobered  me  was  seeing  tliut  the  other  «*  We'll  find  that  out  later  on,  Tony  ;  leave 

fellows  ran  away,  leaving  me  all  alone  in  the  that  tome,"  said  she,  hurriedly  ;  for,  with  nil 

gard<*n,  while  a  short,  stout  man  rushed  out  her  honesty,  she  could  not  bear  to  tlirow  a 

of  the  house  with  a  stick  to  thrash  me.     I  cloud  over  his  present  happiness,  or  dash  with 

tried  to  make  him  hear  me,  for  I  wanted  to  sorrow  the  delight  he  felt  at  his  friend's  com- 

npohigisse ;  but  he  wouldn't  listen,  and  so  I  ing. 

gave  him  a  sliake.     I  didn't  strike  him  ;  but  **  I  don't  suspect,"  continued  he,  thought- 

I  shook  him  off,  roughly  enough  |)iTliaps,  for  fully,    **  that  I  made  a  very  successful  iin- 

heft'll,  and  then  I  sprang  over  the  gate,  and  pression  on  that  Mrs.  M'Gmder  the  day  I 

cut  off  as  fast  as  I  could.     When   I  awoke  called  on  Dolly  ;  and  if  she  only  conneetni 

iiext  morning,  i  remembered  it  all,  and  heart-  me  with  this  night's  exploK,  of  course  it's 

ily  ashamed  I  was  of  myself ;  and  I  thought  all  up  with  me." 

tliat  perhaps  I  ought  to  go  out  in  person  and  *»  Her  husband  bears  yoif  no  grudge  for  it 

beg  bis  pardon  ;  but  I  bad  no  time  for  that ;  at  all,  Tony.'* 

I  wanted  to  get  away  by  that  day's  packet,  *•  Thi^t's  dear  enough  ;  he's  a  fine  fellow  ; 

and  so  I  wrote  him  a  few  civil  lines.     I  don't  but  if  it  should  tarn  out,  mother,  that  p(H>r 

rsmember  them  exactly ;  bat  they  were  to  say  Dolly  lost  her  situation — ft  was  no  great 

thai  I  was  very  sorry  for  it  all,  and  I  hoped  thing,  to  be  sure  ;  bat  eho  told  me  herself  it 
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was  hard  enough  to  get  as  good ;  and  if,  I 
say,  it  was  through  me  she  lost  it  " — 

'^  YovL  mustn't  give  yourself  the  hahit  of 
coining  evil ,  Tony.  There  are  always  enough 
of  hard  and  solid  troubles  in  life  without  our 
conjuring  up  shadows  and  spectres  to  frighten 
us.  As  I  said  before,  lUl  have  a  talk  with 
Dolly  herself,  and  I'll  find  out  everything.'' 

**  Do  so,  mother  ;  and  try  and  make  her 
come  often  over  here  when  I^m  gone  >  she*il 
be  very  lonely  yonder,  and  you'll  be  such 
good  company  for  each  other;  wont  you 7  " 

**  I'll  do  my  best,  for  I  love  her  dearly! 
She  has  so  many  ways,  too,  that  suit  an  old 
body  like  mysel'.  She^s  so  quiet  and  so  gen- 
tle, and  she'll  sit  over  her  work  at  the  win- 
dow there,  and  lay  it  down  on  her  knee  to 
look  out  over  the  sea,  never  saying  a  word, 
but  smiling  a  little  quiet  smile  when  our  eyes 
meet,  as  tliough  to  say,  '  This  is  very  peace- 
ful and  happy,  and  we  have  no  need  to  tell 
each  other  about  it,  for  we  can  feel  it  just  as 
deeply.' " 

"  Oh,  if  she'd  only  let  Alice  come  to  see  her 
and  sit  with  her,"  thought  Tony  ;  '*  how  she 
tcoidd  love  her  !  Alice  could  be  all  this,  and 
would  too ;  and  then,  what  a  charm  she  can 
throw  around  her  with  that  winning  smile ! 
Was  there  ever  sunshine  like  it?  And  her 
voice-^no  music  ever  thrilled  through  me  as 
that  voice  did.  I  say,  mother,"  cried  he 
aloud,  **  don't  say.  No;  don't  refuse  .her  if 
she  begs  to  come  over  now  and  then  with  a 
book  or  a  few  flowers  ;  don't  deny  her  merely 
because  she's  very  rich  and  much  courted 
and  flattered.  I  pledge  you  my  word  the 
flattery  has  not  spoiled  her." 

**  Poor  Dully !  it's  the  first  time  I  ever 
heard  that  you  were  either  rich  or  run  after ! 
What's  the  boy  dreaming  of,  with  his  eyes 
staring  in  his  head  ?  " 

''  I'm  thinking  that  I'll  go  in  to  Coleraine 
to-night,  so  OS  to  be  there  when  the  mail  ar- 
rives at  six  in  the  morning,"  said  Tony,  re- 
covering himself,  though  in  considerable  con- 
fusion. »*  Skeffy's  room  is  all  ready ;  isn't 
it?" 

**  To  be  sure  it  is ;  and  very  nice  and  com- 
fortable it  looks  too  ;  "  and  as  she  spoke  she 
arose  and  went  into  the  little  room,  on  which 
she  and  Jenny  had  expended  any  amount  of 
care  and  trouble.  **  But,  Tony  dear,"  she 
cried  out,  **  what's  become  of  Alice  Lyle's 
picture?  I  put  it  over  the  fireplace  myaelf 
this  morning." 
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*<  And  I  took  it  down  again,  mother. 
Skefly  never  knew  Alice— never  saw  her.*' 

*'  It  wasn't  for  that  I  put  it  there ;  it  was 
because  she  was  a  handsome  lassie,  and  it's 
always  a  pleasant  sight  to  look  upon.  JoBt 
bring  it  bock  again  ;  the  room  looks  nothing 
without  it." 

<'  No,  no ;  leave  it  in  your  own  room,  in 
which  it  has  always  been,"  said  he,  almost 
sternly.  <  <  And  now  about  dinner  to-morrow ; 
I  suppose  we'd  better  make  no  change,  bat 
just  have  it  at  three,  as  we  always  do." 

Your  grand  friend  will  think  it's  lunch- 
eon, Tony." 

*  He'll  learn  his  mistake  when  it  comes  to 
tea-time ;  but  I'll  go  and  see  if  there's  not  a 
salmon  to  be  had  at  Carig-a-rede  before  I 
start;  and  if  I'm  lucky,  I'll  bring  you  a 
brace  of  snipe  back  with  me." 

**  Do  so,  Tony  ;  and  if  Mr.  Gregg  was  to 
ofi*er  you  a  little  scakale,  or  even  some  nice 
fresh  celery — eh ,  dear,  he's  ofi",  and  no  minding 
me!  He's  a  fine  true-hearted  lad,"  mut- 
tered she,  as  she  reseated  herself  at  ber 
work ;  *'  but  I  wonder  what's  become  of  all 
his  high  spirits  and  the  merry  ways  that  ho 
used  to  have." 

Tony,  was  not  successful  in  his  pursuit  of 
provender.  There  was  a  heavy  sea  on  the 
shore,  and  the  nets  had  been  taken  up :  and 
during  his  whole  walk  he  never  saw  a  bird. 
He  ate  a  hurried  dinner  when  ho  came  back, 
and,  taking  one  more  look  at  Skeffy's  room  to 
see  it  looked  as  comfortable  as  he  wished  it, 
he  set  out  for  Coleraine. 

Now  though  his  mind  was  very  full  of  his 
coming  guest,  in  part  pleasurablyand  in  part 
with  a  painful  consciousness  of  his  inability 
to  receive  him  handsomely,  his  thoughts  ' 
would  wander  off  at  every  moment  to  Dolly 
Stewart,  and  her  return  to  home,  which  he 
felt  convinced  was  still  more  or  less  oonnettcd 
with  his  own  freak.  The  evening  service  waa 
going  on  in  the  meeting-house  as  he  passed, 
and  he  could  hear  the  swell  of  the  Toioes  in 
the  last  hymn  that  preceded  the  final  prayer ; 
and  he  suddenly  bethought  him  that  he 
would  take  a  turn  by  the  "'  Bumsido"  and 
have  a  few  minutes'  talk  with  Dolly  before 
her  father  got  back  from  meeting. 

"  She  is  such  a  true-hearted,  honest  girl,*' 
said  he  to  himself,  **  she'll  not  be  able  to 
hide  the  fact  from  me ;  and  I  will  ask  her 
flatly,  Is  this  so  ?  Was  it  not  on  my  acoooDt 
you  left  that  place  7" 
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All  was  Rtill  and  quiet  at  the  minister^ 
cottigc,and  Tonymiped  the  latch  and  walked 
.  through  the  little  passage  into  the  parlor  un- 
seen. The  parh>r,  too,  was  empty.  A  large 
f  old  Bible  lny  open  on  the  table,  and  beside  it 
a  handkerchief,  (•  white  one,  that  he  knew  to 
be  Dolly  *8.  As  he  looked  at  it,  he  bethought 
him  of  one  Alice  had  given  him  once  as  a 
keepsake;  he  had  it  still.  How  different 
that  fragment  of  gossamer  with  the  frill  of 
rich  lace  from  this  homely  kerchief!  Were 
they  not  almost  emblems  of  their  owners? 
and  if  so,  did  not  his  own  fortunes  rather 
link  him  with  the  humbler  than  with  the 
liigher?  With  one  there  might  be  compan- 
ionship ;  with  the  other  what  could  it  be  but 
dependence  ? 

While  he  wns  standing  thus  thinking,  two 
ic<*-cold  hands  were  laid  over  his  eyes,  and  be 
cried  out,  ♦*  Ay,  Dolly,  those  frozen  fingers 
are  yours  ;  ^'  and  ns  he  removed  her  hands, 
he  threw  one  arm  round  her  waist,  and,  press- 
ing her  closely  to  him,  he  kissed  her. 

**  Tony,  Tony  !  *'  said  she,  reproachfully, 
while  her  eyes  swam  in  two  heavy  tears,  and 
she  turned  away. 

**  Come  here  and  sit  beside  me,  Dolly.  I 
want  to  ask  you  a  question,  and  we  haven*t 
much  time ;  for  the  doctor  will  be  here  pres- 
ently, and  I  am  so  fretted  and  worried  think- 
ing over  it  that  I  have  nothing  lefl  but  to 
come  straight  to  yotirself  and  ask  it." 

**  Well,  what  is  it?  "  said  she,  calmly. 

**  But  you  will  be  frank  with  me,  Dolly — 
frank  and  honest,  as  you  always  were — wont 
you?** 

*'  Yes,  I  think  so,"  said  she,  slo^^ly. 

**  Ay,  but  you  must  be  sure  to  be  frank, 
Dolly  ;  for  it  toiiclies  me  very  closely  ;  and  to 
sliow  you  that  you  may,  I  will  tell  you  a  se- 
crrt.  to  begin  with.  Your  father  has  had  a 
letter  from  that  Mrs.  M'(jruder,  where  you 
lived.'' 

**  From  her?  ''  said  Dolly  growing  so  sud- 
denly pale  that  she  scorned  about  to  faint; 
*•  are  you  purt-  of  this?  " 

**  My  in«»t!jrr  niw  it;  she  rend  part  of  it; 
and  horeV  what  it  implies,  that  it  was  all  my 
fault — at  Irnst  the  fault  of  knowing  me — that 
cost  you  yojtr  [daco.  Sfic  tells,  not  very  un- 
fairly, all  tbiii;;^*  considered,  about  that  un- 
lucky night  when  I  came  under  the  windows 
and  had  that  ruw  with  her  husband ;  and 
Uicn  she  hints  at  something,  and  1*11  be 
hanged  if  I  can  make  out  at  what ;  and  if 
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my  mother  knows,  which  I  suspect  she  does 
not,  she  has  not  told  me  :  but  whatever  it  be, 
it  is  in  some  way  mixed  up  with  your  going 
away  ;  and  knowing,  my  dear  Dolly,  that  you 
and  I  can  talk  to  one  another  as  few  people 
can  in  this  world — is  it  not  so  ?  Are  you  ill, 
dear — are  you  faint  ?  " 

**  No  ;  these  are  weak  turns  that  come  and 

"  Put  your  head  down  here  on  my  shoul- 
der, my  poor  Dolly.  IIow  pale  you  are! 
and  your  hands  so  cold.  AVhat  is  it  you  say, 
darling  !    I  can't  hear." 

Her  lips  moved,  but  without  a  sound,  and 
her  eyelids  fell  lazily  over  her  eyes,  as,  pale 
and  scarcely  seeming  to  breathe,  she  leaned 
heavily  toward  him,  and  fell  at  last  in  his 
arma  There  stood  against  the  opposite  wall 
of  the  room  a  little  horse-hair  sofa,  a  hard  and 
narrow  bench,  to  which  he  carried  her,  and, 
with  her  head  supported  by  his  arm,  he  knelt 
down  beside  her,  as  helpless  a  nurse  as  ever 
gazed  on  sickness. 

**  There,  you  are  getting  better,  my  dear, 
dear  Dolly,"  he  said,  as  a  long,  heavy  sigh 
escaped  her.  **  You  will  be  all  right  pres- 
ently, my  poor  dear." 

**  Fetch  me  a  little  water,"  said  she, 
faintly.  ^ 

Tony  soon  found  some,  and  held  it  to  her 
lips,  wondering  the  while  how  it  was  he  had 
never  before  thought  Dolly  beautiful,  so  reg- 
ular were  the  features,  so  calm  the  brow,  so 
finely  traced  the  mouth,  and  the  well-rounded 
chin  beneath  it.  How  strange  it  seemed  that 
the  bright  eye  and  the  rich  color  of  health 
should  have  served  to  hide  rather  than 
heighten  these  traits ! 

**  I  think  I  must  have  fainted,  Tony,"  said 
she,  weakly. 

**  I  believe  you  did,  darling,"  said  he. 

**  And  how  was  it?  Of  what  were  we 
talking,  Tony  ?  Tell  me  what  I  was  saying 
to  you." 

Tony  was  afraid  to  refer  to  what  he  feared 
might  have  had  some  sliare  in  her  late  seiz- 
ure ;  he  dreaded  to  recur  to  it. 

**  1  think  I  remember  it,"  said  she  slowly, 
and  as  if  struggling  with  the  difficulty  of  a 
mental  efibrt.  **  But  stay  ;  is  not  that  the 
wicket  I  heard?  Father  is  coming,  Tony  ;  ** 
and  as  she  spoke,  the  heavy  foot  of  the  minister 
was  heaVd  on  the  passage. 

**  Eh,  Tony  man,  ye  here  ?  Vd  rather  hac 
seen  ye  at  the  evening  lecture  ;  but  yo'rc  no 
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fond  of  our  form  of  worship,  I  believe.  The 
colonel,  jour  father,  I  have  heard,  was  a 
strong  Episcopalian." 

**  r  was  on  my  way  to  Coleraine,  doctor, 
and  I  turned  off  at  the  mill  to  see  Dolly,  and 
ask  her  how  she  was.*' 

**  Yc  winna  stay  to  supper,  then?'*  said 
the  old  man,  who,  hospitable  enough  on  or- 
dinary occasions,  had  no  wish  to  see  the  Sab- 
liath  cvcning^s  meal  invaded  by  the  presence 
of  a  guest,  even  of  one  so  well  known  as 
Tony. 

Tony  muttered  some  not  very  connected  ex- 
cuses, while  his  eyes  turned  to  Dolly,  who, 
still  pale  and  sickly-looking,  gave  him  one 
little  brief  nod,  as  though  to  say  it  were  bet- 
ter he  should  go  ;  and  the  old  minister  Aim- 
self  stood  erect  in  the  middle  of  the  floor, 
calmly  and  almost  coldly  waiting  the  words 
**  Good-by." 

*'  Am  I  to  tell  mother  you'll  come  to  ns  to- 
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morrow,  doctor — you  and  DoUj?"  asked 
Tony,  with  his  hand  on  the  door. 

**  It's  no  on  the  Sabbath  evening  we  should 
turn  our  thoughts  to  feaatin',  Master  Tony  ; 
and  none  know  that  better  than  your  worthy 
mother,  i  wish  you  a  good  evening  and  a 
pleasant  walk." 

**  Good-night,"  said  Tony,  shutting  the 
door  sharply  ;  **  and,"  muttered  be  V>  him- 
self, '*  if  you  catch  me  crossing  your  thresh- 
old again.  Sabbath  or  week-day  '*  —  He 
stopped,  heaved  a  deep  sigh,  and,  drawit^ 
his  hand  across  his  eyes,  said,  '*  My  puur 
dear  Dolly,  hasn't  my  precious  temper  dtne 
you  mischief  enough  already  that  I  must  Wl 
it  follow  you  to  your  own  quiet  finside?  " 

And  ho  went  his  way,  with  many  a  vow 
of  self-amendment,  and  many  a  kind  wish, 
that  was  almost  a  prayer,  for  the  minister 
and  his  daughter. 


DocTOBs  AND  Patientb. — Among  the  carious 
calcalations  that  may  be  founded  upon  the  cen- 
sus returns  here  is  one  made  by  Dr.  Fan*.  It  is 
reckoned  that  for  every  death  in  a  year  there  are 
constantly  two  persons  ill  in  the  year  ;  and,  so 
reckoning,  the  census  returns  of  1851  and  1861, 
niid  the  mortality  returns  of  the  intervening 
years,  give  the  following  results  :  "  In  all  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  47  persons  constantly  sick  to 
one  metrical  man,  including  under  this  last  term 
not  only  phyMcians  and  general  practitioners, 
but  also  such  assistants  and  medical  students  as 
arc  above  '20  years  of  age.  In  London  the  pro- 
portion is  only  24  residents  sick  to  one  doctor  ; 
m  the  South-eastern  counties  37,  South-western 
45,  South-midland  49,  West-midland  64,  East- 
ern 57,  Nortlierri  58,  North-Midland  5'.),  York- 
shire 64,  Monmouthshire  and  Wales  75,  and  in 
in  the  North-western  counties  (Lancashire  and 
(■hc*shire)  as  many  as  80.  The  oUculation  shows 
one  nie<lic)il  man  to  every  1,071  persons  in  Eng- 
l.md  and  Wales ;  but  the  numbers  differ  so 
{greatly  in  dittercut  pjvrts  of  the  kingdom,  that 
in  fx>U(lon  the  modiciU  men  are  one  to  every  614 
pei>H»ns,  and  in  Monmouthshire  antl  Wales  only 
one  U)  every  1 ,76'.).  The  pwfession  docs  not  ap-  ^ 
pc:Li'  to  be  increasing  in  number ;  the  number  i 
in  Kn[;land  under  40  years  of  age  was  11,106  in 
18ol,  an-l  only  '.>,010  in  1861.  With  regard  to  | 
tho  fortunes  of  this  profession,  the  calendar  of 
wills  and  :iilniiniHtrations  for  1868,  which  has 
lieeu  aurtlyxcd,  shows  that  300  medical  men  died, 


leaving  personal  property  in  that  year  to  pass  to 
survivors  ;  and  therefore  the  number  who  Ml  do 
personal  property  cannot  have  been  considerable. 
The  average  amount  left  by  these  800  gsoUemen 
was  £3,l8ii ;  35  left  less  than  £100  ;  127  feft 
above  £1,000  ;  20  of  these  left  above  £10»00a— 
namely,  15  between  £10,000  and  £20,000,  2  be- 
tween £*J),000  and  £80,000,  and  8  betww^ 
£50,000  and  CK^d.OOO.-^ Examiner. 


The  Mf^ssrs.  Routled;^  have  very  rooently  is- 
sued another  eilition  of  their  amusing  **  Book  of 
Nonsense."  This  has  lately  liecn  repablidicd 
by  Mr.  W.  P.  Haziird,  of  Philadelphi:^  and  is 
likely  to  prove  an  immense  f  kvtirite  witli  juvenils 
Americans.  The  book,  as  is  now  well  known, 
consists  of  gn^tcsque  designs  aocompanicJ  by 
quaint  vehicles,  in  which  good  rhyme  is  avoklt^I 
OS  much  tu)  possible.  The  author,  to  whom  Mr. 
Tennyson  addressed  a  sonnet  full  of  friendly  ad- 
miration, is  iMr.  Edward  Lear,  a  great  tr.-»veller, 
a  fine  painter,  and  one  of  the  best  Greek  scholars 
in  Europe.  He  has  latterly  stutlied  and  pUnted 
the  scenery  of  the  Mciliterranean,  an<l  Iv-is  now 
in  London  a  collection  by  his  own  h:ind.  Anioug 
these  are  the  **  The  Olars  of  Lebanon,**  a  very 
charming  view  of  Corfu,  M:issada  on  tlie  ]>miI 
Sea,  Beirut,  and  Tunis.  There  is  also  a  small 
coUcctk)n  of  water-color  drsiwings  of  the  moat 
bcautifbl  scenes  in  the  Seven  Islands  and  in  Al* 
bania. — London  RetUw, 


THE    CURRENCY, 

THE  CITRRBNCY,  AND  THE  SECRETARY. 

Since  the  publication  of  oar  former  note, 
there  has  been  abundant  proof  that  it  accords 
with  public  opinion ;  that  **  the  greenbacks  *' 
are  t)ie  only  paper  currency  needed  ;  and  that 
another  six  per  cent,  loan  is  neceeeary,  and 
haB  been  too  long  delayed,  while  the  time 
has  been  wasted  upon  a  **  pet-bank  '*  system, 
and  upon  a  five  per  cent.  loan.  The  **  in  at 
the  spi^t,  and  out  of  the  bung  '*  policy 
ought  to  be  abandoned  frankly  and  swiftly  ; 
for  it  endangers  the  country.  Time  is  money 
and  life  to  us. 

We  do  not  believe  that  one  hundred  and 
fifteen  millions  is  the  whole  amount  of  the  two 
years  five  per  cent.  »*  legal-tenders  "  which 
the  Secretary  has  issued  in  the  last  three 
months.  It  may  be  doable  that  amount. 
And  how  many  millions  have  been  floate4.of 
tl>e  one  year  five  per  cent.  **  legal-tenders,'* 
nob<Kiy  knows.  We  feel  that  a  vast  wave 
liaH  pansed  over  the  country  ;  that  the  price 
of  overy thing  }K)uglit  for  the  Government, 
or  for  private  use,  hns  been  enormously  in- 
creased, and  the  people  are  filled  with  dis- 
trust and  anxiety.       / 

In  tlic  hands  of  a  Secretary  of  imperfect 
virtue,  the  BVBtem  of  banks  without  rcspon- 
wliility,— which  could  not  be  better  prepared 
for  being  his  tools  if  they  were  designed  so 
to  Ix',— dependent  upon  his  discretion  for  pub- 
lic dep()«itH,  might  be  made  the  means  of 
ctjrriiptin;;  the  whole  mercantile  community, 
ntid  C(introlling  our  Elections.        % 

If  CtingreKs  do  not  put  an  end  to  this 
scheme,  and  restore  to  us  a  National  Cur- 
reney  and  a  reasonable  funding  system,  we 
HhiiU  be  almost  driven  to  despair  of  the  Re- 
public. 

From  The  Now  York  Evening  Po«t,  29  April. 
It  is  rarely  that,  in  the  complicated  ques- 
tions of  finance,  the  judgment  of  the  public 
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The  latter  policy  is  clearly  the  sale,  con- 
servative, and  economical  one.  When  the 
subscription  to  the  last  six  per  cent,  loan  of 
four  hundred  millions  was  so  triumphantly 
filled  up,  so  great  was  the  eagerness  of  the 
people  for  the  bonds  that  the  offerings  greatly 
exceeded  the  required  amount.  Had  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  then  called  for 
subscriptions  for  two  hundred  millions  more, 
payable  in  such  instalments  as  would  meet 
his  wants, — say  an  average  of  two  millions 
per  day, — the  whole  would  have  Ijeen  taken 
in  a  week,  and  the  inflation  would  have  been 
avoided,  the  banks,  the  currency,  prices  and 
speculation  all  would  have  Tx;cn  held  under 
the  steady  curb  of  a  constant  demand  for 
**  greenbacks  "  wherewith  to  make  the  pay- 
ments, and  the  Secretary  might  have  gone  on 
his  way  rejoicing, — printing  his  bonds,  and 
like  a  skilful  banker  re-issuing  his  currency 
without  increasing  it. 

An  opposite  policy  has  been  pursued,  with 
the  most  honorable  purposes,  but  with  what 
alarming  results  the  people,  and  none  more 
than  the  Secretary,  see  and  feel.  This  coun- 
try can  carry  from  one  hundred  and  sixty  to 
two  hundred  millions  of  bank  paper.  The 
lower  limit  is  one  of  moderate  and  safe  move- 
ment in  finance  and  commerce  ;  the  higher 
indicates  panic  and  revulsion.  Forty  mil- 
lions is  about  the  range  of  variation  of  the 
bank  paper  currency. 

Now  with  these  standards  let  us  attempt 
to  measure  the  movement  of  tiie  last  three 
months.  To  the  enormous  amount  of  about 
four  hundred  and  seventy  millions  of  paper 
money  already  outstanding;,  there  has  been 
added  in  this  short  period  one  hundred  and 
fifteen  millions  of  **  legal  tender,"  making  an 
aggregate  of  nearly  six  hundred  millions  of 
paper  money  "  afltnit,  besides  the  now  ex- 
panded bank  circulation,  estimated  at  two 
hundred  millions,  making  in  all  not  lees  tlian 


is  so  nearly  unanimous  as  in  the  existing  con- 1  ^.j^hj;  hundred  millions  of  paper  currency, 
dition  of  things.  The  question  isone  involv-  |  ^^w  allowing  two  hundred  and  fifty  millions 
ing  momentous  interests  to  the  government !  ^f  this  sum  to  replace  an  equal  estiraatcnl 
and  the  people.  Shall  there  he  mainUiined  an^o^nt  of  goW  coin  "  demonetized,"  and  wc 
an  inflation  of  currency  and  prices  and  aeon-  have  still  five  hundred  and  fiftv  millions  of 
sequent  depr:ciation  of  paper  such  as  will  paper  money,  or  fully  three  times  the  amount 
make  five  per  cent,  gold  bonds  relatively  val-  •  under  which  the  l)anks  can  maintain  specie 
uable  enough  to  be  taken  by  the  people?  or  |  payments  in  ordinary  times, 
shall  we  have  an  issue  of  six  per  cent  bonds  An  expansion  of  one  hundred  and  fifteen 
with  a  contraction  of  the  currency  and  a  re-  millions  before  the  war  would  have  broken 
duction  of  prices  ?  all  the  banks  in  the  Union.     Under  ihe 
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"  legal  tender"  law,  the  effect  can  only  be  |  war  consequent  npon  this  over^iatae  should 
shown  by  depreciation  of  the  paper,  under  be  ten  per  cent.  The  loss  on  one  year's  cx- 
the  misnomer  of  the  rise  in  gold.  I  penses  (estimated  at  one  thousand  millions) 

How  futile  it  is  to  magnify  the  expansions  \  would  be  one  hundred  millions,  againet  aaaT- 
of  the  hanks,  speculations  in  gold,  and  other  j  ing  of  ten  millions  in  interest.  In  other 
minor  causes  into  importanc<%  when  these  ;  words,  the  loss  in  increased  ezpenaes  would 
are  consequences  chiefly  of  this  one  cause  !  j  be  nearly  equal  to  the  whole  issue.  And  the 
Without  the  over-issue  of  government  paper, '  nation  would  have  so  much  added  to  its  ulti- 
and  with  bonds  valuable  enough  to  absorb  mate  debt  without  being  able  to  pat  **'  for 
the  excess  of  m(mcy.,  liank  expansions  and  j  value  received  '*  into  its  bonds.  And  that 
over-importation  would  have  been  restrained, .  is  the  whole  cose.  Beyond  a  certain  pcnat, 
and  gold  speculation  comparatively  harmless.  >  increase'  of  paper  makes  no  increase  of  »- 
liaws  to  regulate  these  sales  of  gold  by  the  i  sources,  but  only  piles  up  debt.  That  pint 
Treasury  and  other  expedients  will  at  most !  was  passed  long  ago  by  the  Confederatcw— ii 
accomplish  no  more  than  they  aim  at ;  but   has  now  been  reached  by  ourselves.     Fortbcr 


they  will  not  reach  the  grand  source  of  our 
diflBculty.  With  such  an  over-issue  it  is  an 
unprecedented  marvel  that  our  paper  money 


increase  is  simply  pouring  water  into  a  fbll 
pail. 
When  Congress  gave  Mr.  Chase  the  power 


should  retain  so  high  a  value  as  sixty  cents  .  to  make  and  issue  irredeemable  papermoney, 
on  the  dollar.  It  could  not  be  but  for  the  it  gave  a  power  which  no  man  and  no  gov- 
ernment ever  yet  kept  within  safe  limits.  It 
is  almost  universally  conceded  that  Mr.  Chase 
has,  thus  far  and  in  the  main,  exercised  bis 
powers  with  splendid  ability.  But  the  na- 
tion feels  and  says  through  the  press  that  it 
is  time  to  stop.  On  the  one  hand,  Mr.  Cfaasi^ 
should  cease  to  extend  his  issues ;  on  the 
other.  Congress  should  revoke  the  power  and 
require  the  funding  of  all  but  the  greenbacks. 
The  total  bank  circulation,  old  and  new, 
should  be  limited,  during  the  suspension  of 
specie  payments,  to  two  hundred  millions, 
that  being  all  that  experience  shows  the 
country  din  hold.  After  resumption,  laws 
stronger  than  those  of  Congress  will  bring. 
them  within  that  limit. 
It  is  not  too  late  yet  to  issue  a  six  per  cent. 


master-power  which  Congress  has  so  wisely 
put  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary, — that  of 
funding  into  gold-bearing  bonds.  Yet  the 
peculiar  value  of  that  power  which  lies  in  the 
ability  to  limit  and  regulate  the  inevitable 
though  baneful  paper  money,  and  to  keep  it 
near  to  the  value  of  gold,  Mr.  Chase  seems 
indisposed  to  appreciate  at  its  true  worth. 
The  natural  idea  of  economizing  in  interest 
on  an  enormous  debt,  and  the  delusion  that 
a  low  rate  of  interest  proves  a  high  credit 
(even  when  the  bonds  are  virtually  sold  at 
'sixty  cents  on  the  dollar),  have  been  allowed 
to  overcome  considerations  of  far  greater 
moment. 

liCt  us  attempt  a  demonstration.     The  sav- 
ing of  one  per  cent,  per  annum  in  interest  on  i 

the  loan  of  two  hundreJ  millions  now  in  the  bond,  allowing  an  exchange  on  fair  terms  to 
market  would  amount  in  tlie  five  years  to  !  those  who  have  taken  the  five  per  oents. 
about  ten  millions.  Now,  pending  tlie  issue  j  Let  that  be  payable  by  instalments  as  wanted, 
of  these  bonds,  at  lenst  one  hundred  and  (if- !  and  the  money  market  and  the  price  of  gold 


teen  millions  of  **  legal  tender ''  were  put 
out,  no  part  of  which  need  to  have  been  is- 
sued if  a  six  per  cent,  bond  had  been  imme- 
diately offered  to  the  eager  public.  The 
great  advance  in  prices  during  this  issue  is 
universally  recognized.  In  gold  and  many 
other  things  that  advance  is  not  less  than 
twenty  or  twenty-five  per  cent.  Now  suppose 
the  average  increase  of  the  expenses  of  the 


will  be  taken  care  of  by  those  who  know  how 
to  do  it.  Consistency  does  not  require  Mr. 
Chase  to  persevere  in  a  wrong  course,  nor 
does  patriotism  require  the  people  to  help 
him.  Without  a  change  the  inflation  must 
be  kept  up ;  gold  will  go  higher,  and  we^  shall 
have  Mr.  Chase  back  in  Wall  Street  to  scare 
away  the  evil  spirit  he  himself  has  raised. 
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BANK  NOTES  m.  '•GREENBACKS." 

NoTHiMO  in  this  war  has  more  surprised  us  than  the  patriotic,  self-denying  zeal  with  which  the 
State  Banks  have  come  forward  to  aid  the  GoTemment 

ConviDced  that  they  arc  willing  to  go  still  fiirther,  even  to  a  Tolantary  withdrawal  of  all  Bank 
JVbfos,  8a  as  to  leave  the  field  entirely  open  to  the  Government  for  the  circulation  of  *<  Green- 
backs '* — we  beg  leave  to  repeat  in  this  public  way,  a  suggestion  (originally  coming  from  some^of 
themselves), — that  a  Convention  of  the  &mk8  of  all  the  loyal  States  should  be  held  in  the  City  of 
New  York,  to  make  an  offer  to  Congress  of  this  **  self-denying"  ordinance,  in  order  to  give  to  the 
Country  a  pure  and  uniibrm  Currency,  independent  of  all  Corporations. 

No  motives  of  selfishness  or  of  oppositioa  to  the  Government  could  be  alleged  against  such  an 
exalted  proof  of  patriotism.  , 

WUl  not  New  York  lead  off  in  this  matter? 

BiKniNG. — Immediately  after  each  Volume  of  The  Living  Age  is  completed,  we  bind  a  number 
of  copies,  to  be  exchanged  at  once  for  the  Noe.  if  in  good  onier  ;  price  of  binding,  sixty-five  cents 
a  volume.    Where  the  Noe.  are  not  in  good  order,  we  will  have  thm  bound  as  soon  as  we  can. 

Ncw-Yeab,*s  Prbbkktb  to  Clkrotmen. — Out  text  will  be  found  on  the  flront  of  several  of  the 
late  Nos. ;  but  we  now  ask  our  readers  to  apply  it  to  a  single  class  of  persons.  \Vliile  the  price  of 
every  article  of  food  or  clothing,  and  of  all  the  necessaries  of  life  (excepting  The  Living  Age),  has 
been  increased,  little  or  nothing  has  been  done  to  raise  proportionally  the  salaries  of  clergymen. 
They  are  obliged  to  lessen  their  comforts,  in  order  to  meet  this  preesu^ 

Reader,  if  you  wish  to  refresh  the  mind  and  the  heart  of  the  man  who  '*  ministers  to  yon  in 
holy  things,"  present  him  with  mental  food  once  a  week,  and  do  not  give  him  The  Living  Age  if 
th«re  be  any  o&er  work  that  will  do  him  more  good. 
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WHAT  THE  BIRDS  SAID. 

BT  JOHSr   a.    WHITTIBR. 

Tub  birds,  agiunst  the  April  wind, 
Flew  northward,  singing  as  they  flew  ; 

They  sang,  **  The  land  we  leave  behind 
Has  swords  for  oom-bUdes,  blood  for  dew.** 

**  0  wild-birds,  flying  from  the  South, 
What  saw  and  heaixl  ye,  gazing  down?  " 

**  We  saw  the  mortar's  uptarned  mouth. 
The  sickened  camp,  the  blaxing  town  ! 

**  Beneath  the  bivouac^s  starry  lamps, 
We  saw  your  march-worn  children  die  ; 

In  shrouds  of  moss,  in  oypi%s8  swamps. 
We  saw  your  dead  unooffined  lie. 

**  We  heard  the  starving  prisoner's  sighs  ; 

And  saw,  from  line  and  trench,  your  sons 
Follow  our  flight  with  homesick  eyes 

Beyond  the  battery's  smoking  guns.** 

**  And  heard  and  saw  ye  only  wrong 
And  pain,''  I  cried,  **  0  wing-worn  flocks?  " 

«*  We  heard,"  they  sung,  •*  the  Freedman's  song, 
The  crash  of  Slavery's  broken  locks  ! 

**  We  saw  from  new,  uprising  States 
The  treason-nursing  mischief  spumed. 

As,  crowding  Fi^ecdom's  ample  gates. 
The  long-estranged  and  lost  returned. 

**  O'er  dusky  faces,  seamed  and  old, 
And  hands  horn-hard  with  unpaid  toil, 

•With  hope  in  every  rustling  fold. 

We  saw  your  star-dropped  flag  uncoil. 

"And,  struggling  up  through  sounds  aooarsed, 
A  grateful  murmur  clomb  the  air, 

A  whisper  scarcely  heard  at  first. 
It  filled  the  listening  heavens  with  prayer. 

*<  And  sweet  and  far,  as  from  a  (tar. 
Replied  a  voice  which  shall  not  cease, 

Till,  drowning  all  the  noise  of  war, 
It  sings  the  blessed  songs  of  peace  !  " 

So  to  me,>jn  a  doubtful  day 
Of  chill  and  slowly  greening  spring. 

Low  stooping  fh)m  the  cloudy  g^y. 
The  wild-birds  sung,  or  seemed  to  sing. 

Th^  vanished  in  the  misty  air, 
llie  song  went  with  them  in  their  flight ; 

But  lo  !  they  left  th^  sunset  &ir, 
And  in  the  evenitfg  there  was  light 

— Independent. 


Tennyson,  after  visiting  Garibaldi,  addresMd  him 
in  the  following  sonnet : — 

**  Teub  thinker  and  true  worker,  hand  in  hand, 
Unlike,  but  yet  how  like  each  bears  his  part ; 
Hero  and  poet  with  the  same  great  heart 

Id  one  the  lUb-blood  of  the  soathem  laad 


-GARIBALDI — TENNTSON. 

Pulses  with  sudden  throb,  as  beat  the  waves 
Where  the  blue  sea  his  tocky  iaiet  laves ; 
The  other,  master  of  the  mighty  rhyme. 
Had  pierced  the  dusky  mantle  of  past  time. 
And  seen  the  shadows  of  the  noble  dead, 
^e  knightly  throng,  with  Arthur  at  their 

Writing  their  idyls  in  a  deathless  song : 
Deeming,  perchance,  such  life  a  dim  idei 
Its  gentle  strength,  its  fearless  scorn  of  wrong—* 
On  Garibaldi  gased,  and  feond  it  tmL 


THE  LIGHTHOnSB-ESEPER*S  OEOLD. 

A  LONG  low  stretch  of  dull  gray  sand. 

With  the  tide-line  white  as  its  rim. 
Lies  between  the  lighthouse,  built  on  the  atnod. 

And  the  ocean,  distant  and  dim ; 


For  so  fer  in  its  ebb  the  wave  recedes. 
Ton  can  scarce  hear  its  hollow  moan. 

For  the  wind  in  the  hillocks  that  msCkt  tlM 
reeds. 
Where  the  whifts  of  the  sand  are  blown. 

But  the  flood  comes  galloping  over  the  tfiore 

Like  the  hoofe  of  a  hurrying  host ; 
And  its  creamy  crests  in  their  onset  poor 

On  the  sandhills  along  the  coast 

Now  the  tide  is  down,  and  the  ooean-brun 

From  the  sandhills  a  mile  away : 
'Tis  time  that  the  keeper  his  lamps  shoald  trim. 

While  his  child's  on  the  beach  at  plaj. 

Behind  him,  the  mist  is  beginnmff  to  spread 
O'er  the  lowlands,  lonely  and  dunp. 

And  before,  in  the  sorges  Uie  sun  sinks  led. 
As  the  keeper  is  trimming  his  lamp. 

He  carols  at  work  a  lusty  song. 
While  his  child  chants  a  merry  rhyme  ; 

But  the  time  and  the  tide,  they  loll  along. 
Though  he  notes  neither  tide  nor  time ! 

And  the  waters  oome  sweeping  up  at  speed. 

And  o'er  them  the  shrill  suUs  fly  ; 
There's  a  scream  arises  he  <u>es  not  heed  ; 

For  he  thinks  'Us  the  sea-bUd's  ciy  ! 


In  the  dim,  gray  light,  at  the  morning's  riee. 
When  the  tide  leaves  the  gleamiiur  sand. 

At  the  foot  of  the  lighthoose  the  dead  ohild  list. 
With  a  tiesB  of  red  weed  in  its  hand. 

T.  Hooo. 
^VUtoria  Magwine.- 
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'  Prom  The  Edinburgh  Review. 

Selections  from  the  Diaries  and^  Commonphcf^ 
Books  of  a  deceased  Lady  of  Quality.  Lon* 
dun:  1864. 

In  one  of  Hazlitt^s  essays  there  are  some  i^ 
marks  on  the  **  conTersation  of  lords,"  which, 
understood  with  fitting  restrictions,  indimtc 
one  undeniable  advantage  enjoyed  or  easily 
attainable  by  persons  of  rank,  fortune,  atid 
position,  acquired  or  Inherited.  They  have 
commonly,  he  says,  travelled  largely;  they 
have  visited  the  historic  sites ;  they  have  »een 
the  most  famous  pictures,  statues,  buildings, 
and  other  objects  of  art;  they  have  mixe4 
familiarly  with  political,  literary,  and  social 
celebrities,  with  the  renovnied  statesmen,  war-^ 
riors,  orators,  and  authors  of  their  day  ;  and 
they  must  be  singularly  deficient  in  percept 
tion  or  memory  if  they  have  not  carried  off 
some  noteworthy  facts  or  interesting  impfee- 
sions.  These,  accurately  recorded,  gain  value 
by  time,  and  eventually  turn  out  precious  aids 
to  history.  The  light  gossip  of  one  genera- 
tion becomes  the  solid  instruction  of  the  next ; 
and  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  a  Saint-Simon  or 
a  Ilorace  Walpole  in  order  to  keep  a  diary  or 
commonplace-book  that  shall  be  read  with  en- 
tertainment and  profit,  when  the  scenes  and 
personages  which  contributed  the  principal 
materials  have  passed  away.  Nor  do  wo  in- 
sist on  positive  novelty  or  entire  originality. 
A  fresh  and  well-authenticated  version  of  a 
popular  anecdote  is  seldom  without  its  price. 

An  apt  example  is  afiTorded  by  these  **' Dia- 
ries and  (yommonplaoe-Books  of  a  deoeaAed 
I^ady  of  Quality,"  a  pseudonyme  not  at- 
tempted to  be  sustained  beyond  the  title-page. 
The  lady  in  question  was  the  late  Miss  Wil- 
liams Wynn,  daughter  of  Sir  Watkin  Wj]> 
liams  Wynn  (the  fourth  baronet)  and  Liidy 
Charlotte  Grenville,  daughter  of  George  Oren- 
ville  (first  Lord  of  the  Treasury  1763-1765) 
and  the  Countess  Temple.  Miss  Wynn  was 
consequently  the  niece  of  Earl  Temple  (first 
Marquis  of  Buckingham),  Lord  Grenviile, 
and  the  Right  Honorable  T.  Grenville ;  bIm- 
ter  of  the  Right  Honorable  Charles  Wynn  | 
and  the  Right  Honorable  Sir  Henry  Wynn ' 
(English  Minister  at  Copenhagen) ;  be«ide« 
being  nearly  related  by  blood  or  marriagt>  to 
SQOoessive  Dukes  of  Buckingham,  Earls  Fiir- 
tescoe.  Lords  Carysfort,  Lords  Braybi\)okc, 
Lords  Delamere,  Lord  Nugent,  and  the  SShip- , 
leys,  Bishop  and  Dean  of  St.  AMpb.  We  i 
Joun  torn  those  who  knew  hsr  w«U  that  she  I 


was  distinguished  by  her  literary  taste  and 
acquirements,  as  well  as  highly  esteemed  for 
the  uprightness  of  her  character,  the  excel- 
lence of  her  understanding,  and  the  kindness 
of  her  heart ;  and  it  was  publicly  announced 
sometime  since  that  her  journals  and  com- 
monplace-books, carefully  kept  during  a  long 
life  passed  in  the  best  society,  were  full  of  in- 
teresting aqecdotes  and  curious  extracts  from 
rare  books  and  manuscripts.  On  her  death, 
in  1857,  they  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
Honorable  Sirs.  Rowley,  under  whose  sanc- 
tion the  **  Selections  "  before  us  have  been 
compiled.  They  do  not  contain  a  sentence  of 
what  can  fiedrly  be  called  scandal,  nor  one  at 
which  any  person  can  reasonably  take  of- 
fence. 

When  Miss  Wynn  first  resolved  on  analyz- 
ing and  preserving  her  impressions  of  remark- 
able people  and  events,  it  seems  to  have  been 
no  part  of  her  plan  to  keep  a  regular  jour- 
nal. Writing  exclusively  for  her  own  amuse-^ 
ment  or  satisfaction,  she  made  no  entry  ex- 
cept when  she  had  something  she  thought 
worth  commemorating ;  and  it  is  only  by  con- 
jecture or  inference  that  we  can  fix  approx- 
imatively  the  precise  period  from  which  she 
starts. 

«*  I  have  oflen  thought,  in  reading  *  Lord 
Orford*s  Reminiscences,'  that  almost  anybody 
mi^ht  make,  by  writing  down  theirs,  a  book 
which  would  at  least  be  sure  of  giving  enter- 
tainment to  the  vfriter  when  the  recollections 
it  records  become  less  vivid.  Upon  that  hint 
I  write ;  and  first  I  mean  to  record  those  sights 
which  are  gone  and  past,  and  which  never 
can  greet  my  eyes  again .  W  i thou t  ever  hav- 
ing read  *  Lavater '  or  any  one  else  who  has 
written  on  Physiognomy,  I  have,  as  most  peo- 
ple probably  have,  delight  in  tracing  charac- 
ter m  countenance,  and  therefore  there  are 
few  recollections  I  love  better  than  those  of 
the  faces  of  the  great  men  whom  I  have  seen 
at  various  periods.  I  can  lauffh  now  at  the 
recollection  of  my  excessive  msappointment 
in  the  first  great  man  I  remember  seeing — 
in  society  at  least.  I  was  about  sixteen  or 
seventeen,  when  at  Dropmore— where  I  was 
with  Lord  and  Lady  Grenville  only—- Mr.  Pitt 
arrived  for  a  visit  of  two  days.  First,  I  was 
disappointed  in  that  tumed-up  nose,  and  in 
that  ooantenanoe  in  which  it  was  so  impossi- 
ble to  find  any  indication  of  the  mind,  and  in 
that  person  which  was  so  deficient  in  digni^ 
that  ne  had  hardly  the  air  of  a  gentlemsD. 
After  this  first  disappointment,  my  every  fiuv 
ulty  seemed  to  me  to  be  absorbed  in  limning. 
If  not  tropes,  I  folly  expected  the  dietnmsof 
wisdonyeaoh  tune  thatbe  opened  hismoalh. 
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From  what  I  then  bcmrd  mad  mw,  I  •boaM '  eallen  look.  Uam  fiv  it  skfak  nca  tiwa 
flftj  das  HMwUi  WM  Bwde  for  eaung ;  as  to  dare  Ikcd altered  bj maladT,  leuiBot  jndj^ : 
•peakisgt  tbeiv  was  rerj  little,  and  that  lit-  hat  I  know  that  tiie  next  tme  I  bcfacu  Mr. 
tie  wmB  totally  uointeresting  to  me,  and  I  be-  Fux.  n^^t  six  inoDtbs  after,  at  Lotd  Melrille's 
liere  would  naTe  been  so  to  eTcrrbodv.  I  trial.  I  ibougbt  I  nercr  had  fecn  tbe  imiaiget 
waB  certaiDlj  not  capable  of  a  Terr  accurate  *ft  iilnen  bo  strunglj  marked  m  aoj  boman 
jodgment ;  bat  I  wsb  as  eertainlj'in  a  mnod  Oiuntenance.  All  its  animatioB  bad  ifimp' 
Terj  muefa  to  OTernite  instead  of  anderratinfr  i^tircd  :  tlie  leaden  ejes  were  alouss  lort  am- 
what  fell  from  tbe  great  man,  and  to  be  quite  uer  the  hear?  ejebruw ;  cren  tbat  appeared 
sare  tbat  what  I  did  not  undentand  moAt  be  t>  partake  in  tbe  extTaordinarjclmBee  which 
migbtj  fine.  all  tbe  coloring  seemed  to  have  nnStwgtmm  ; 

*-  On  tbe  second  daj  arrired  Lord  Welles-  tne  pallid  or  ratber  livid  bae  uf  the  camffkem- 
lej,  whom  I  thoa^bt  very  agreeable  ;  partiv,  i^n  deepened  tlic  saUe  bee  of  tbe  dark  Inv, 
I  &ncT.  from  his  Ligri-Ijred  manners,  and  »tili  and  the  whole  ojanteoaoee  aswimed  a  kthar 
more  from  btsoocaferonalljSBTingafewwtrrds  gic  expr«flFion.  lie  liTcd  seaicdj  time 
to  »K.  and  tbui  making  me  feel  treated  as  a  ■  m«/ntb»  after  the  time  I  mentioo. 
reasonable  creatare.  After  we  had  retired  *  "  In  mj  reollection,  no  penoo  appean  to 
for  tbe  night,  1  lieard  from  the  librarr,  which  have  yj6iv9etd  the  power  of  making  couiti*- 
was  under  mj  room,  tbe  mijst  eztraiirdinary  sation  deiightfal  as  macfa  as  Xr.  WindfaiM. 
nolsee. — barkin?,  mewing,  biaiing,  h-jwling.  f  I*^  peculiar  charm  seems  to  me  to  1hci«  bHB 
interspersed  with  xlAirr^t  shoot'?  of  langbtcr.  that  sort  of  gar  openness  which  I  "tMinm  ^^ 
I  settled  that  the  serrants  bad  c>:>me  into  tbe  the  Terr  rerense  of  what  tbe  French  tent 
room,  and  had  g>>t  drunk  and  rutfjiss  :  and  I  mur*pu.  To  ail  this  must  be  agreeable,  and 
tamed  to  sleep  when  the  not^e  had  ceased,  it  is  peculiarly  delightful  toa  jooii|;  peiBon 
Nerer  can  I  f'.»rget  mv  dismaj  (it  was  more  who  is  deeplj  c^nscioos  of  her  own  inleriority 
than  astonishnKrnt)  when  next  daj  at  bn^ak-  t->  tlie  penion  who  ondesoends  to  pat  her  per- 
last,  I  Iteard  tliat  mj  wi«e  unck  and  his  tw.»    ft-ctlv  at  ease. 

wise  guests,  whom  wc  Lad  kTt  talking,  as  I  **  louring  the  party  at  Stowe,  to  whidi  I 
suppi>sed,  of  the  fate  of  £urof«.  had  i^pi*:^!  in  .  liavealladed,  I  f^nd  mjself  embarked  for  the 
tbe  r>om  a  little  birJ  :  toer  did  n<jt  wish  it  ni'jming's.  or  mtber  day's.  amuseoKOi,  in  a 
to  be  shut  up  there  all  ni  ^ht ;  tberef>jre,  after .  currb^e  with  Ladj  King,  Lord  6rajbffo>key 
having  opened  everv  window,  these  zreat  wise  and  Mr.  WtDditaiii ;  mj  mother  was  in  some 
men  tried  erenr  Tarietr  of  noise  tbej  could  "ther  carriage:  mj  two  sisters  in  a  third, 
make  to  frighten  out  t(ie  poor  bird.*'  ;  When  we  alfmet  in  our  own  rooov,  thej  with 

!  one  accord  Toted  ther  were  a  little  tiicd  and 

"I  embarked  for  India/'  writes  Lord:  very  much  bored;  I,  though  much  moeelmWeti* 
Welleslej  io  a  pnblisbed  letter,  **  in  the '  T^ioth  these  comDlaints  than  auT  of  the  partr, 
month  of  Nofember.  IIVI^  and  I  returned  to  coold  onlj  saj  I  had  been  hizLlj  amnaed  the 
England  in  Januarr.  1^00.  *     He  found  Pitt   '^'^''^^  ^J-    The  fact  was,  thej  had  no  Mr. 

dTing :  and  their  iLeeting  at  Dropmore  was   ^^  '-^^^"^  ^>  'H."*"  ,^^  "^  [^J  ^1^2 
'  vTii    J     •       .L       •  •:  .•      J  •     !-•     truth  to  eaT,  when  I  was  asked  bofw  he  had 

probablT  during  the  xmt  mentioned  in  his  ^  „»,:,^  #\  --...--. «-.  -^  —...a.  i  i-^J_ 
f  •  ,     --*      .     -  T»     ,  •     .         •  .     .,   c«jntriTea  to  amuse  me  so  much,  1  bad  wuj 

letter  to  tbe  Marqui.  of  Buckingham  of  Apnl  n^je  to  tell  eren  then;  and  now  aaer  » 
20,  17J)7  :  **  1  received  your  very  kind  aO*-  many  years  that  little  has  [^ssed  awmT. 
tiooate  letter  last  night  at  Dropmore,  where  j  '*  1  do  rcoillect.  howerer.  one  singoWr  cir- 
I  haTe  been  for  a  few  days.*'  Miss  Wynn  cumstance.  'Junius'  happened  to  he mcn- 
most  have  beenaV^ut  sixteen  orscTenteen.or '  «>-^n«*-  *«*  on  ^^*  ^^^  subject  Mr.  Wind- 
perhaps  a  little  older,  in  1797.  ,  *«"»  ^'"^d  ^^hat  was  to  me.  at  least,  a  qoilt 
'^  '^  !  new  guess.  Gibbon  was  tbe  person  he  nw 
*-  At  a  later  period — in  tbe  year  1S05— I  tiom^  as  the  only  man  of  hign  talents  Inriar 
foond  myself  for  neariy  a  week  at  Stowe.  with  at  that  period  in  obscurity,  which  M%ht  e? 
Mr.  Fox  ;  bat  as  there  were  above  fifty  others  fectually  have  concealed  him.  Soon  allar» 
in  the  boose,  with  the  prince  regent  at  tbeir  ward  I  mentioned  this  conjectare  to  Charles 
bead,  tbe  whole  |bing  was  a  formal  crowd,  (the  bte  Right  Hon.  Charles  Wynn),  whoss 
and  I  ooald  only  gaze  at  tbe  countenance  of  accurate  memory  immediately  prodneed  n 
tbe  one  whom  I  should  most  bare  liked  to !  proof  of  its  &llacy .  He  said,  *  I  cannot  help 
hear  talk.     Certainly  in  this  mixed  society  *  thinking  that,  at  the  period  of  the  — "''^^ 


he  hardly  e?er  was  beard  to  speak ;  but  ooca-  -  tion  of  **  Junius/*  Gibbon  was  not  m  A^ 
sionally,  with  someone  indiTidual,  one  saw  land.'  Upan  referring  to  the  letten of  Gm- 
him  entering  into  an  animated  whispered  con- ;  bon.  it  nrored  that  he  was  In  Switoerknd 
Tcnation,  and  it  was  carious  to  watcb  tbe  during  the  greater  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of 
sodden  illamination  of  a  countenance  which,  the  appearance  of  *  Junius.*  It  seesM  i 
wfamhs  mm  silent,  bad  to  my  fimcy  a  hofy,  singalar  tbat  Mr.  Windham  shonld  ciet  i 
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tion  a  conjecture  which  he  had  not  brought 
to  this  most  obvious  test/' 

These  impressions  strike  us  to  be  correct 
in  the  main,  and  their  girlish  freshncFS  and 
frankness  would  1)C  their  recommendation  if 
they  were  less  so.  A  man  can  no  more  expect 
to  be  a  hero  to  a  young  lady  than  to  his  valet- 
€le-chambref  unless  he  is  good-looking  or  con- 
descends to  talk  to  her.  Perhaps  the  second 
of  these  alternatives  is  the  more  essential  of 
the  two  ;  and  the  flattering  reminiscence  re- 
tained by  the  old  semi-fabulous  Countess  of 
Desmond  of  Richard  III.  Ims  been  plausibly 
accounted  for  on  the  hypothesis,  that  he  chose 
her  for  his  partner  at  the  court  ball  at  whith 
she  saw  him.  Pitt,  a  good-looking  man 
when  Gainsborough  painted  him,  acquired 
prematurely  a  worn  look ;  and  Fox*s  was 
never  one  of  those  faces  which  **  limners  love 
to  paint  and  ladies  to  look  upon.**  In  the 
description  of  Windham,  as  leaving  simply  a 
general  iuipression  of  intelligence  and  agree- 
nbility,  we  recognize  the  beau-ide'alof  a  culti- 
vated companion  in  a  drive  or  walk,  who,  nei- 
ther making  nor  calling  for  any  strong  effort 
of  the  memory  or  understanding,  k'eepe  the 
mind  pleasantly  occupied  without  fatiguing ' 

it.  I 

If  Miss  Wynn  and  her  brother  convinced  : 
themselves  by  referring  to  the  letters  of  Gib-  ' 
Uin  that  ho  was  in  Switzerland  during  the 
publicatidh  of  **  Junius,"   they  must  have  ' 
fieen  under  a  mintaken  impression  as  to  the 
date  of  that  publication,   which    began    in  ! 
January,  17G0,  and  ended  in  January,  1772.  ; 
(libbon  was  in  England  during  the  whole  oC  i 
that  period  ;  hut  until  after  the  death  of  his 
father  in  1770,  he  had  little  or  no  acquaint- 
ance with  public  men'o*  practical  politics  ;  ' 
and  the  account  he  gives  of  his  pursuits  and 
state  of  mind  in   his  Memoirs  conclusively 
shows  that  he  was  not,  and  could  not  have ; 
been  **  Junius.*'     Whilst  on  this  topic,  we  . 
may  as  well  pass  on  to  a  suljsequent  entry 
regarding  it. 

**  Januart,  1837. — I  have  had  a  great  deal , 
of  conversation  with  Lord  Brayl)ro<ntc  on  the 
old  subject  of  *  Junius.*    I  h-c  lie  puts  little  ■ 
faith  in  the  pnnnised  revelation  ot  the  mvs- ' 
tery  by  the  I)uke  of  Buckingham  ;  *   and  I 

•  The  Unit  duke.  The  chiefj  of  the  Orcnnlle 
family  and  pomessors  of  St«>we  soecced  each  other 
thiu  :  1.  Earl  Templo  (i»>»n  o(Ginagc  Grenvillc  and  | 
theCoante«<  Templo)  ditsl  1T7I>;  2.  Earl  Temple, 
created  Marquie  of  Buckingham,  died  1813;  3. 
Mafqais  of  BaoUagliMB,  ereatod    dake  ia  1823, 


may  as  well,  before  I  proceed,  write  all  I  rc- 
meml)er  of  what  the  duke  told  me  some  five 
or  six  years  ago.  He  said  that,  examining 
some  papers  of  our  grandfather  (George  Gren- 
villc), he  found  a  letter  which  entirely  cleared 
the  matter ;  that  he  had  immediately  written 
this  to  Lord  Grenvillc,  and  had  ofiered  to  ex- 
change his  secret  information  for  that  which 
he  had  always  understood  was  in  my  uncle's 
poeeeesion.  No  answer  was  returned,  and 
the  duke  said  that,  as  it  was  evident  that 
Lord  Grenvillc  iiid  not  wish  for  any  commu- 
nication on  the  subject,  he  thought  it  more 
delicate  toward  him  not  to  make  it  to  any  one 
as  long  as  he  lived. 

**  Four  years  have  now  elapsed  since  the 
death  of  Lord  Grenvillc,  and  nothing  is  made 
known  on  the  subject  of  *  Junius.*  Whether 
the  duke  is  still  restrained  by  delicacy  toward 
my  dear  surviving  uncle  (the  Right  Honor- 
able T.  Grenvillc), — whether  subsequent  dis- 
coveries have  cost  n  doubt  upon  that  which 
he  considered  so  positive,  I  of  course  kndw 
not.  At  the  time  when  he  told  the  above  to 
Lady  Delamere  and  me,  he  was  in  a  very 
communicative  humor,  allowed  us  to  ques- 
tion, and  promised  to  refuse  to  answer  unless 
he  could  reply  truly,  lie  said  that  *  Junius* 
was  not  any  one  of  the  persons  to  whom  the 
letters  have  been  ascribed:  that,  from  the  situ- 
ation in  which  he  found  the  paper  in  ques- 
tion, he  had  every  reason  to  believe  that  his 
father  had  never  read  it.  I  know  that,  very 
soon  after  mv  uncle's  (Earl  Temple)  death, 
he  told  Charles  that  he  bad  found  a  private 
letter  from  *•  Junius  *  to  my  grandfather. 
Nugent  (Lord  Nugent),  I  understand,  was 
with  him  when  the  paper  was  found  :  in- 
deed, I  believe  was  the  first  to  open  it,  and 
of  course  partakes  in  the  secret. 

**  The  impression  left  upon  the  mind  of  my 
sister  (Lady  Delamere)  by  this  conversation 
was,  that  Lord  Temple  was  the  man.  If  so, 
he  must  have  had  an  amanuensis  in  the  se- 
cret ;  for  the  hand  of  a  Secretary  of  State 
must  have  been  too  well  known  in  all  its 
manner  not  to  have  been  discovered.  The 
same  objection  has  been  made  to  the  supposi- 
tion of  Lord  Chatham,  and  has  been  removed 
by  a  conjecture  that  the  letters  were  tran- 
scribed by  Lacflr  Chatham.  From  all  that  I 
have  been  used  to  hear  of  little  Lady  Temple, 
— thought  so  vert/  little  by  all  the  younger 
members  of  his  family, — I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  the  same  conjecture  could  not  ap- 
ply to  her ;  that  hers  was  not  the  pen  of  a 
ready  writer  ;  that  in  her  orthography,  even, 
she  was  (according  to  the  fashion  ot  that  day) 
very  deficient.  .  .  . 

**  Lord   Braybrooke  conceives  the  preten- 

diod  1839;  4.  Second  dnke,  died  18C1;  5.  Third 
dake,  now  living. 
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ftioDB  of  Sir  P.  FnuiciB  mm  being  better  6up- 1  duke,  make  a  statement  tonrhiag  **  J«Mf  ** 
ported  tban  tboee  of  anj  other  of  the  canai- 1  to  nearly  the  flame  cfieei  mm  hk  fatfcciX  >Bb- 
aatee  for  the  aotborflhip.  In  support  of  this  ^  BequenUj  to  the  pablication  of  the  thlid  y6L- 
aflflertion  he  told  me  a  wngolar  fltonr     (Here ,  .^^  of  the  "  GienTiDe  Apen.-  edit»i  br 

follows  the  etonr  of  the  Teraefl  addreflfled  by  k,      --,    ,   c_-*i.    •     loc*     ii^*.       i ' 

Francis  to  MiTfong,  already  printed.)       ^  ^    T^    ^'  Smith    in  1853.    Tb^  toW 


Lord  Biaybrooke  t<rfd  me  that  there  was  «»**ins  three  prifate  letteta  to  Mr.  Gm- 
a  moment  when  he  expected  some  Tery  inter.  |  ^iUe,  pronounced  by  Mr.  Smith  to  be  ^«  as- 
esiing  information  on  this  subject.  Tbc  pres- !  questionaUy  in  the  bandwritiii^  of  Jimiaa.'* 
ent  king  (William  the  Fourth)  giving  him  j  They  were  found  at  Stowe,  labdled  and  tied 
a  message  of  apology  to  I/>rd  Grenrille  for  ^p  ^ij,  other  papen,  in  1827.    Tbej  aU 

purport  to  be  written  in  1768,  before  tbe 
adoption  of  the  renowned  psciidoiiyine  by  the 
supposed  writer.    Two  are  signed  with  the 


having  driTen,  by  a  mistake  of  the  coachman, 
close  to  the  house  at  Dropmore,  b^an  talk- 
ing about  my  nncle*s  supposed  Imowledj^ 
of  the  secret  of  '  Junius/  and  added,  *  I  will  ^  ^ 

tell  you  what  my  father  said  one  day  to  me ,  initial  **  C."  and  one  has  no  sigiiatnie, 
upon  this  subject.  He  was,  after  every  at-  j  ^  All  three  agree  in  profi  wing  a  deep  at- 
tempt to  discoTcr  the  secret,  ouite  as  much  tachment  to  llr.  Gren?iIIe,  penonallj  and 
in  the  dark  ss  any  of  his  subjects,  but  he  *  poHticaUy.  Tbe  first  conckides :  "IheoiilT 
added,  "  I  will  ten  you,  my  son,  now  that  ■  condition  which  I  piesume  to  makewith  joa 
Tou  are  erown  up  and  can  understand  them.   -     ^.    ^  -«    fT     i        a.   «        ^^      '^ 

'what  are  my  conj^ures  upjn  tbe  question." ' .  "'  "^^  -^^  ^}  ~>J  ^'j  «»^*  "^»^  «««  J^ 
One  can  imagine  the  anxious  curiosity  of  :  F«"  ^  anybody,  but  that  yoa  wifl  nerer 
I»rd  Braybrooke  at  this  preface,  and  his  ex- '  mention  ever  baring  recetred  tbem.*^  Id  the 
treme  disappointment  at  tijc  concluMon  ;  *  I ;  second,  it  is  said  :  '^  Be  assured  that  be  (the 
am  oonTinoed  that  it  cannot  be  tbe  work  of  ;  writer)  is  a  Tnaii  quite  unknown  and  imeoii- 
any  owt  person,  and  that  ECTeral  were  con- '  nected.     He  has  attached  i»Smii*Jg'  to  ywr 

T^'*riir'  "^"'"^  aside  the  eridence  cause,  and  to  y(«i  alone,  upon  motiTc.,  wbich, 
of  unitr  of  strle  and  purpose  which  IS  strone   -ex.  r  T^^^.. 

against  this  iuppDsicIon;  it  would  make  thi  '} ^  ^^"^  of  consequence  enough,  to  hn 
mystery  eren  more  wonderful  than  it  has  ap-  jnagment,  would  be  thought  as  hooonble  to 
peared,— indeed,  one  may  say  impowible.  !  J^a  «*  they  are  truly  satis&ctory  to  Iiimaelf. 
'*  Lord  Braybrooke  told  the  king  an  anec- ,  At  a  proper  time  be  will  solicit  tbe  honor  of 
dote  connected  with  this,  th  Mueh  perhap  n  .rt '  being  known  to  you ;  he  has  present  impor- 
much  to  the  purpase.  Udy  Ilollaud,  in  .>ce '  tant  rea»>ns  for  wishing  to  be  concealed  " 
of  her  imperious  m.»Ls  made  Rogers  go  to  jn  the  third,  alluding  to  the  letters  aign^ 
Sir  P.  Francis  to  pump  him  upon  tbe  que»-  ^.  .^.        ..I  ..ww^     ^         -     — ^-'^ 

tion  of  authorshiK^&er  unWfliing  aigry  ^"*^"*-  *^^  *{•  ^  "^  *^^  is  cunooB 
ambassador  returned,  and  was  of  course  Ter^ ;  ^  *^^^  *^«  author.  Everybody  gaesaea; 
closely  questioned :  be  was  sulky,  and  to  the '  ^^^  are  quite  certain  ;  and  all  axe  mistaken. 
leading  *  Come,  tell  me  what  you  have  di»-  Sume  who  bear  your  character,  give  it  to  tbe 
covered?*  rei^lied,  *I  have  fLMind  out  that  Rockinghams  (apolicy  I  do  not  onderatmnd), 
Francis    is  Junius— Brutus.'     L^rd    Bray-   and  Mr.  Bourke  (uc\  denies  it,  as  be  wonld 

I'^'?';!"''^  '?'*/  ''  V^  ''"'^  "T^rX.  "^  ^'r  a  ^^^  ^hi-^*^  ^^  ^^i*»«^  to  have  believed.  It 
that  the  merit  (such  as  it  was)  of  the  reply  v  ^  xi.  a. 

was  quite  lost  upon  King  William,  whb*i  JPV  be  proper  to  assure  you  that  no  man 
acquaintance  with  Junius  Brutus,  if  it  ever  ^"°«  ^"^^  ^'  ^^^  suspects  the  author.*' 
existed,  was  quite  lust.  These  thrtt  letters  were  found  togetlier  bj 

'  This  forgetfulness,  strange  as  it  is.  is .  the  former  librarian  and  Mr.  Smith,  no  other 


the  table  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  turned  to   ^    ^.  r      j  u    i.-    ^ir* 

Lord  E.  and  said,  *  It  is  an  odd  coincidence  ^  '^  "^^^  ^^"^.^.^  ^"T^^^  ,  . 
to  see  this  book  for  the  first  time  in  this  ^e  to  state  so  positively  that  "  Jonnu  WM 
house.*  L&rd  E.  surcd,  and  asked  ♦  Why  «>^  any  one  of  the  persons  to  whom  the  lei- 
ere?'*'  ,  ters  have  been  ascribed  *  Y    Coold  the  aee- 


ahould  it  not  be  here  1 

We  ourselves  have  more  than  once  bemid'^^**  <*°^<^  ^^  ^**°  likewise  leferring  to 
the  kte  Duke  of  Buckingham,  the  second  ***«»  ^^en  he  boasted  of  pecuKar  knowledge 

tributed  to  G«ors«  Ml.  kwo  after  Um  MMtka  ef   events,  the  Ungu^ire  and  conduct  of   the 
the  l«tten,  that  "  Jooiu  voaU  write  no  mc^rv."         Grenvilka  give  additional  pKaoiibility  to  Mr. 
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W.  J.  Smith's  ingenious  argument  for  fixing 
the  authorship  on  Earl  Temple,  who  had  al- 
ready been  started  as  a  candidate  in  a  trans- 
atlantic essay.*  Mr.  Smith  assumes,  for  the 
purposes  of  this  theory,  that  they  were 
oopied  by  Lady  Temple,  "  little  Lady  Tem- 
ple," of  whom,  according  to  Miss  Wynn,  the 
family  thought  so  slightingly.  Be  her  in- 
tellectual calibre  what  it  might,  the  lith- 
ographed specimens  of  her  handwriting, 
given  by  Mr.  Smith,  bear  a  striking  resem- 
blance to  that  of"  Junius  ;  "  f  ]Yhat  is  more, 
they  manifest  such  a  command  of  the  pen  as 
would  obviously  be  required  to  produce  the 
manuscript  letters  received  by  Woodfallf 
which  are  in  a  free,  bold,  clear,  and  even 
graceful  character. 

So  long  as  respectable  competitors  can 
keep  the  field,  and  are  upheld  by  men  of 
learning  and  ability,  the  question  must  be 
considered  an  open  one ;  although  Lord  Ma- 
caulay  deliberately  declared  that  the  evidence 
for  (or  against)  Francis  is  **  such  as  would 
support  a  verdict  in  a  civil,  nay,  in  a  crim- 
inal, proceeding."  Lord  Campbell  agreed 
with  him,  and  cited  in  confirmation  a  letter 
to  himself  from  Lady  Francis,  the  widow, 
proving  certainly  that  her  husband  wished  to 
impress  on  her  the  belief  in  his  identity  with 
'*  Junius ;  "  that  he  had  succeeded  in  so  do- 
ing, and  that  he  was  intensely  anxious  to 
diffuse  that  belief  amongst  posterity.  **  ills 
first  gift  afler  our  marriage  was  an  edition 
of  *  Junius,'  which  he  bid  me  take  to  my 
room,  and  not  let  it  be  seen,  or  speak  on  the 
subject ;  and  his  posthumous  present,  which 
his  son  found  in  his  bureau,  was  *  Junius 
Identified  *  sealed  up  and  directed  to  me." 
Surely,  the  genuine  Junius,  anxious  for  post- 
humous immortality  in  his  real  name,  might 
have  settled  the  controversy  by  more  con- 
clusive evidence  of  some  sort.  It  would  have 
been  more  to  the  purpose  to  have  sealed  up 
and  bequeathed  the** set  bound  in  vellum, 
gilt  and  lettered,"  which,  along  with  **  two 
sets  in  blue  and  paper  corers,"  he  required 
and  received  from  Woodfall  as  '*  the  only  fee 
ht  should  ever  desire  of  him." 

In  reference  to  the  Junius  Brutus  story, 
Rogers  himself  positively  states,  in  his  *'  Ta- 
ble Talk,"  p.  273,  that  the  question  was  put 
to  Francis,  not  by  himself,  but  by  Lady 

•  "  Letters  on  Janina."  By  laae  Newhall.  Bos- 
ton :  1831. 

t  Sm  the  eany  prefixed  lo  tbs  third  volume  of 
the^Oreovillel^tten." 
• 


Holland  in  his  presence.  The  answer  was, 
«<  Madam,  do  you  mean  to  insult  me?  "  So, 
too,  Scrope  Davies,  who  was  intimate  with 
Francis,  once  began :  '*  Sir  Philip,  will  you 
allow  me  to  put  a  question  to  you  ?  "  "At 
your  peril,  sir,"  was  the  reply.  The  addi- 
tion of  Brutus  was  a  subsequent  invention, 
Moore  says,  of  the  newspapers.  In  the 
"  Dedication  to  the  British  Nation  "  Junius 
says,  "  I  am  the  sole  depositary  of  my  own 
secret,  and  it  shall  perish  with  me."  He 
has  f  apparently  done  has  best  to  keep  bis 
word. 

The  sudden  transition  from  the  political  to 
the  actual  stage  or  drama  may  sound  start- 
ling in  our  time ;  but  it  would  have  seemed 
quite  natural  to  the  contemporaries  of  Gar- 
rick  and  the  Kembles,  when  the  great  actors 
divided  the  public  interest  with  the  leaders 
of  parties  and  the  magnates  of  intellect.  Dr. 
Doran  positively  asserts  that,  one  evening 
during  the  Betty  fever,  the  House  of  Com-, 
mons,  on  the  motion  of  Pitt,  adjourned  and 
went  down  to  the  theatre  to  see  the  young 
Roscius.  Sir  Walter  Scott's  letters  abound 
in  allusions  to  the  acting  drama ;  and  we 
learn  from  Lord  Byron's  how  much  he  de- 
lighted in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  which 
his  position  in  the  managing  committee  of 
Drury  Lane  flung  upon  him.  The  playgoers 
of  their  day— -comprising  the  bulk  of  the  cul- 
tivated classes— discussed  the  question  of  a 
new  part,  or  the  ordinal  conception  of  an 
old  one,  as  eagerly  as  a  new  poem  or  a  maiden 
speech.  They  defined,  compared,  analyzed, 
and  did  their  best  to  base  their  judgments  on 
the  sound  principles  of  art.  We  are,  there- 
fore, not  surprised  to  find  the  diarist  passing, 
afler  a  brief  interval  also  occupied  by  his- 
toric personages,  from  the  celebrities  of  St. 
Stephen's  and  St.  Jameses  to  those  of  tk)vent 
Garden  and  Drury  Lane. 

'^Nothing  appears  to  me  more  difficult 
than  even  to  pnserve  an  idea  of  the  pleasure 
one  has  derived  from  good  acting.  I  am 
quite  convinced  no  description  can  give  the 
least  idea  of  that  which  one  has  not  seen. 
After  having  heard  and  read  so  much  as  I 
have  of  Garrick,  I  have  often  looked  at  the 

Eicture  in  St.  James'  Square  *  and  fiuicied  I 
ad  some  idea  of  him,  but  then,  when  I  saw 
Mr.  Angerstein's  pieture  of  Garrick  between 
Tragedy  and  Comedy,  I  found  it  so  different 
that  all  my  ideas  were  overturned. 
**  I  certainly  recollect  Miss  Farren  on  the 

*  No.  18,  the  townhoufe  of  Sir  Watkin  WyuL 
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of  horror  which  made  mj  hlood  tfaigto  at  my 
fingera*  eods.  I  was  melanoholy,  aad  thtt 
wasaU. 

"  Mifls  O'Neil  had  aense  enough  to  lefnae 
the  character  of  Ladj  Macbeth,  oonseioiia 
that  her  powers  were  madeqaate  to  it.    I 
never  eaw  Mrs.  Siddons  with  a  good  Jfae- 
beth,  for  Eemble  I  never  reckonecTtoleraUe, 
nor  did  I  feel  I  knew  what  the  ohameter 
was  till  1  heard  Mrs.  Siddons  read  the  pbj. 
Certainly  in  that  reading  some  speeches  of 
Macbeth's,  and  almost   the  whole  of  the 
witches*,  were  the  parts  that  stmck  me  most. 
Probably  Lady  Macbeth,  however  excellent, 
had  by  frequent  repetition  lost  some  of  her 
power ;  certainly  in  that  part  Mrs.  Siddons 
could  no  longer  surprise  me.    Tea,  she  did 
though.    I  looked  with  impatienoe  for  the 
grand  sleep-walking  scene,  and  thought  I 
would  take  advantage  of  my  position,  which 
was  very  near  her,  to  watch  the  fine,  fizM, 
glassy  glare  which  she  contrived  to  give  to 
Her    eyes.    Alas!    that   was   quite   gone: 
whether  the  diminution  of  the  natural  fire 
of  the  eye  prevented  this  effect,  or  whether 
the  muscles  were  grown  less  flexible  fitMn 
age  and  want  of  constant  practice,  I  know 
not ;  but  I  feel  quite  certain  of  the  fiust.     It 
struck  me  ^hen  1  saw  her  once  more,  in  one 
of  her  frequent  re-appearances,  act  Lady 
Macbeth  on    the  opera  stage.    Then,  my 

Sleasure  in  seeing  her  was  increased  Irf  my 
elight  in  watching  the  efiect  she  proaaoed 
on  the  veiT  eloquent  though  plain  oounte- 
nance  of  Madame  de  Stael,  who  sat  in  the 
stage-box,  literally  wrapped  up  in  the  per- 
formance. 

"  Mr.  Greathead,  who  has  been  in  the  habit 
of  hearing  Mrs.  Siddons  read  Macbeth,  even 
(he  said)  from  the  period  of  her  being  his 
mother's  maid  before  she  had  appeared  on  any 
stage  up  to  the  present  moment,  told  me  he  was 
struck  with  a  great  difference  in  her  manner 
of  reading  the  witches '  scenes  afW  the  ap- 
pearance of  *  Guy  Mannering.'  He  said  it 
was  quite  clear  to  him  that  Meg  Merriless 
had  explained  to  Mrs.  Siddons  Shakspeare's 
.  .         ,  .  I  idea  in  the  witches.    This  he  told  me  upon 

a  bright  recollection  ;  but  I  did  not  feel  for  my  observing  with  delight  upon  their  totally 
her  acting  quite  the  enthusiasm  that  most !  altered  appearance  on  Drury  Lane  Theatre 
people  profess;  it  was  too  Artificial  for  my  which  I  ascribed  to  the  same  cause.  I  con^ 
taste,  tier  attitudes  were  fine  and  graceful ;  aider  this  as  one  of  the  most  singular  and  at 
but  they  always  seemed  to  me  the  result  of  the  same  time  the  most  glorious  triumphs  of 
study;  not  like  Miss  0*Neil,  who  always  the  genius  of  the  Great  Unknown,  as  it  ii 
was  graceful  merely  because  she  could  not  ^  now  the  fashion  to  call  him. 
help  It,— because  it  was  imnossible  to  throw  "  I  can  hardly  conceive  anything  finer  than 
those  beautifully-formed  limbs,  and  especially  the  expression  which  Mrs.  Siddons  gave  to 
that  neck,  into  any  position  that  was  not  ^^Q^\m^eTeia\y,*adeedmthout  arumie,^    It 

beautiful.    At  the  same  time  I  must  sav,  in  ^  ^  .«    * 

Isabella  and  in  Jane  Shore,  Miss  0  Neil 
struck  me  as  very  inferior  indeed  to  Mrs. 
Siddons.    She  never  excited  that  deep  thrill 


stage,  and  remember  very  dearly  her  taking 
leave  of  it ;  but  nothing  remams  upon  my 
mind  which  would  lead  me  from  my  own 
knowledge  to  say  that  she  was  an  excellent 
actress.  I  know  I  was  told  so ;  but  in  the 
part  of  Lady  Teazle,  in  which  I  saw  her  fre- 
quently, I  could  not  point  out  one  prominent 
part  which  has  left  on  my  mind  an  impres- 
sion of  excellence.  Perhaps  the  absence  of 
prominent  parts  may,  to  a  certain  degree,  be 
considered  as  the  characteristic  of  that  neveiv 
failing  elegance  and  ease  which  marked  her 
performance.  Perhaps,  too,  it  is  iust  the 
sort  of  excellence  wLich  is  the  least  likely  to 
strike  and  captivate  the  imagination  of  a  very 
young  person.  I  recollect  not  the  admirable 
acting  in  the  famous  screen  scene,  hut  the 
circumstance  of  seeing  Lord  Derby  leaving 
his  private  box  to  creep  to  her  behind  the 
screen ;  and  of  course  we  all  looked  with 
impatience  for  the  discovery,  hoping  the 
screen-would  fall  a  little  too  soon  and  show 
to  the  audience  Lord  Derby  as  well  as  Lady 
Teazle.'* 

Dr.  Doran  states  that  Miss  Farren  took 
her  final  leave  of  the  stage  in  Lady  Teazle  on 
the  8th  of  April,  1797,  and  was  married  to 
Lord  Derby  on  the  May  Day  following,  his 
countess  having  died  on  the  14th  of  the  pre- 
ceding March.  In  allusion  to  the  earPs  at- 
tachment to  the  actress,  Horace  Walpole 
writes  to  Miss  Berry  in  1791 :  "  I  have  had 
no  letter  from  you  these  ten  days,  though 
the  east  wind  has  been  as  constant  as  Lord 
Derby.''  ^ 

It  may  prove  a  useful  warning  to  critics, 
and  a  timely  encouragement  to  aspirants,  to 
learn  (as  they  may  learn  from  the  next  ex- 
tracts) that  persons  of  clear  discernment  and 
cultivated  taste,  who  actually  gazed  on  the 
great  luminaries,  saw  specks  in  what  we  are 
apt  to  suppose  a  blaze  of  unsullied  bright- 
ness. 

"  Mjfs.  Siddons,  in  her  prime,  is  certainly 


deemed  full  of  all  the  guilty  dread  bebogins 
to  witchcraft,  and  it  is  just  this  idea  of  gaiU 
which^  seems  to  me  so  difficult  to  convey  to 
mr  minds,  which  are  so  engroned  with  the 
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foVy  of  the  whole  thing  that  we  do  not  reo-  Miss  Wynnes  criticisms  proceed  with  una- 
ollect  it  was  a  5tn."  '  bated  spirit :~ 

Mr.  Greathead's  incidental  remark  helps  i 
to  throw  light  over  a  passage  in  the  early  life       **  My  delight,  my  astonishment,  when  I 
of  Mrs.  Stddons,  which  has   (needlessly  we  ««*  saw  Kean  in  most  of  his  great  parts,  I 
think)  scandalized  her  admirers  and  puzzled  i-e«>rded  at  the  time,  and  therefore  do  not 

her  biogmphers.  Whilst  she  was  playing  at  T"*'"""  ^Tl  -.^^'"^  u^""!  ^^l  T.  ^^* 
^,  t  *  •  T7TQ  c«  utr  ti  pleasure;  but  It  was  altogether  a  lighter  sen- 
Wolverhampton,  m  1773,  as  Sarah  Kemble,  J^^j^n  ^y^^^  ^^at  excited  >  Mrs.  Siddons  or 
the  daughter  of  the  manager  of  a  strolling  Kean.  There  was  none  of  that  thrill  which 
company,  ]Mr.  Siddons,  an  ex-apprentice  from  more  exactly  answers  the  idea  of  p/co^in^  pain 
Birmingham,  who  had  been  playing  Meadows  than  anything!  ever  felt,  and  I  can  liardly 
to  her  Rosotta  in  »»  Love  in  a  Village,"  fell  attach  any  other  meaning  to  the  words.  IShe 
in  love  with  her.  She  returned  his  passion,  \  ^sometimes  very  affecting,  always  graceful, 
which  her  parents  were  so  far  from  favoring  f^'^^^  ^ut  I  think  never  great,  and  cer- 
*u  .  •  L.      I.      i_     L  J  u  i.i_     ^  *  tamly  never  offensive.     I  am,  upon  recollec- 

that  one  night,  when  he  had  been  rather  too  ,  ^^^^^  -^^^^^^^  ^  j^^bt  wheth^  her  scene 
demonstrative  in  its  display,  her  mother  boxed  ;  ^ith  Lord  Hastings  in  •  Jane  Shore  '  might 
his  ears  behind  the  scenes.  lie  left  the  troop ; ;  not  deserve  the  epithet  of  ffreat;  in  the  last 
and  the  future  Tragic  Muse,  equally  indig-  j  soene  she  fell  very  far  short  of  Mrs.  Siddons. 
nant  at  the  insult,  fled  the  stage  and  took  1 1  could  imagine  a  person  looking  at  those 
service  with  a  patronizing  great  lady  of  the  i  ^^*"''«8»  ^hxch,  though  handsome,  are  cer- 
neighborhood.  What  was  the  nature  of  that  ^^""^^  ^^[J  ^f^'f^  *"  expression,  and  asking 
^.     o     T     .i  m      e       i.   IT-  *  r  i.1-     ^0^  could  that  facc  succeed  on   the  stage  ? 

service?     In   **  The  Secret  History  of  the  " 


stage  I 
She  must  have  painted  her  eyebrows;  for 
how  could  there  be  any  expression  in  a  face 
so  entirely  without  brow  as  hers?  I  should 
be  puzzled  to  answer  these  inquiries,  but  I 
believe  both  Miss  O'Ncil,  and  even  Kean  in  a 
lesser  degree,  may  be  adduced  as  instances'of 


Stage,- '  quoted  by  Dr.  Doran,  it  is  bluntly 
stated  that  **  she  hired  herself  as  lady's-maid 
at  £10  a  year.'*  Mr.  Thomas  Campbell  en- 
deavors to  shade  away  the  apparent  degrada- 

fion.     After  mentioning  that  be  had  seen  a  .-.,-/.  i 

copy   of  Milton  which  the  Greatheads  pre-   expression  without  features,  and  mj^y  slww 
r  J  *    u       *.  *u-         •  J   I.  *   lu  X   how  much  feeling  may  be  betrayed  by  the 

sented  to  her  at  this  period,  he  suggeste  that  ^u^an  frame,  independent  of  the  lace.  ^ 
this  circumstance  is  at  variance  with  a  rumor  |  ,,  g^ill  there  certainly  was  a  powerful  charm 
*'  often  repeated,  I  have  no  doubt,  from  achar-  j  in  the  evanescent  hue  of  Miss  CNeil's  deli- 
i table  wish  to  make  her  early  days  as  vulgar  cate  complexion.  I  |aw  her  once  in  *  Mrs. 
as  possible  ;  namely,  that  she  went  as  a  nur-  '  Haller '  give  interest  to  the  dull  scene  in 
PiTy-maid  into  the  house  at  Guy  *s  Cliff.     Fam-  !  ^*^>ch  Old  Tobias  pours  forth  his  tedious  grat- 

ilies  rurcly  present  their  nursemaids  with  cop- '  Ij"^^  '  ^F^/^J  ^^««^^«  «^^^^f^  '!^^,  """?^^- 

r  M-i/    '  *  1    u    'J        iu       '  ited  she  felt  every  commendation  bestowed  on 

les  of  Milton  H  p<.etry;  and,  besides,   there  ,  ^  ^^^^^^  ^^       f^^        j„  ^j,^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^j^ 

wt-rc  at  that  time  no  children  to  be  nursed  in  j  ^^^  ^^e  appeared  to  me  absolute  perfection, 
tlie  (ireathead  family.  Her  station  with  ^  One  trait  of  nature  enchanted  me.  In  the 
them  was  humble,  but  not  servile,  and  her  lastsoene,  after  having  been  pleased  by  her  ap- 
princi[)al  employment  was  to  read  to  Mr.  ,  pcarance  of  deep  contrition,  her  painful  con- 
Cireuthead.''*  The  younger  Greathead  was  Bciousness  of  degradation,  I  anticipated  with 
then  a  lad  of  twelve  or  fourteen.  Mrs.  Sid-  ^  1»»"  ^!^^  ^?^  of  disgust  which  I  had  always 
J  ^      '  M  \.  c       lu  -a-         r    experienced  at  the  return  of  the  jewels.     The 

dons  was  married  before  the  expiration  of  ^hole  incident  seems  to  me  too  trifling,  and 
the  year  ;  and  the  brief  duration  of  the  ser-  becomes  ludicrous  when  Mrs.  Haller,  looking 
vice,  taken  m  ctinnection  with  its  somewhat  to  see  whether  they  are  all  right,  makes  an 
romantic  commencement,  favors  Campbell's  oration  on  each  article  :  with  these  feelings, 
tiieory.  But,  be  this  as  it  may,  it  would  be  what  was  my  delight  when  MissO'Neil,  who 
inip'iwjible  to  associate  the  notion  of  vulgarity  *""i  kept  her  eyes  steadily  fixed  on  the  ground 
or  degradation  with  Mrs.  Siddons ;  and  the  fact  *?^  appeared  really  sinking  into  it,  in  taking 
.  f  vZ^  !,«,.:.  »  *  -^  I  «..^««-;  I  «-  i-^-.»-  the  box  from  the  stranger  looked  at  him  for 
oi   her  navinc   turned  nursemaid  or  lady  s-    4..     n    *  *•  j  u     *x.  l  1    1  ^  \a 

...  **  1 1     ir   ^  L  t^  fi"t  time,  and  by  that  look  told  us  more 

maid  in  a  pet,  would  afl«st  her  memory  no  ^^^  ^y  words  how  fie  was  altered,  her  fears, 
more  than  that  of  Coleridge  is  affected  by  her  love,  etc.,  etc. ;  in  short,  I  looked  at  her 
his  having  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  Dra-  face  and  quite  forgot  the  jewels  which,  even 
goons.  the  first  time  the  play  was  ever  acted,  nearly 

•  "  life  of  Mrs.  Biddons,"  voL  i.  p.  61.  made  me  disgrace  myaelf  by  laughing  in  the 
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mictet  of  the  tears  and  Bcreams  which  Mrs. 
,  SiddoDB  called  forth." 

It  is  singular  that  the  writer  did  not  think 
of  Rachel,  whilst  looking  about  for  examples 
of  what  genius  can  effect  without  marked  ad- 
vantages of  form  or  feature ;  for  it  appears 
that  Miss  Wynn  had  studied  the  French  stage 
almost  equally  with  the  English. 

*'  Talma  has  extremely  delighted  me ;  I 
never  go  to  a  French  tragedy  expecting  that 
close  and  sober  imitation  of  nature  which  ofie 
looks  for  on  the  English  stage  ;  one  might  as 
well  look  for  it  in  toe  midst  of  opera  recita- 
tive as  in  the  jingle  of  rhyme.  Still  it  is 
pleasure,  and  great  pleasure,  too,  though  of  a 
different  nature.  I  think  Talma  superior  to 
every  performer  I  ever  saw  in  the  expression 
of  bitter  scorn,  eupeciallv  when  it  is  mixed 
with  irony.  Still  I  think  he  never  gave  me 
as  much  pleasure  on  the  stage  as  he  did  in 
Lady  Cbarleville's  drawing-room,  where  I 
heard  him  talk  over  English  and  French  act- 
ing, express  his  wish  to  unite  the  merits  of 
both,  depreciate  the  humble  accuracy  with 
which  the  last  mortal  throes  are  often  repre- 
sented on  our  stage.  He  spoke  of  Kemble's 
Macbeth  ;  wondered  at  his  tamencss,  espe- 
cially immediately  after  tlie  commission  of 
the  murder  ;  and  said  tiiat  his  whole  frame 
ought  to  have  spoken  of  the  horrid  deed. 
Thus  far  everyboay  must  have  agreed  with 
him ;  but  when  the  very  natural  question 
Qu^aurkz  vous  fait  ?  was  put  to  him,  and  he 
proceeded  to  act  his  feelings,  I  for  one  thought 
It  most  absurd,  because  then  my  ideas  were 
screwed  to  the  pitch  of*Macbetli  and  nature. 
Probably  I  might  have  admired  if  1  had  been 
screwed  up  to  the  pitch  of  Orcste  and  French 
rant.  Much  ought  to  be  allowed  for  the  su- 
perabundance of  action  which  the  French  be- 
stow on  the  relation  of  the  common  events  of 
life  and  in  ordinary  conversation. 

*•  What  would  1  give  to  have  been  present 
at  a  scene  related  to  me  that  evening  by  Sir 
J.  B.  Burgess !  He  had  a  few  days  before 
introduced  Talma  to  Lady  Charleville.*  After 
a  little  commonplace,'  he  (Talma)  was  drawn 
on,  as  if  electrihed  by  finding  in  her  a  kindred 
admiration  of  his  hero,  Napoleon,  and  re- 
lated all  that  passed  on  the  last  memorable 
day  of  his  departure  from  Fon taioebleau .    lie 

•  Catherine,  Countess  of  Charloville,  wife  of  the 
first  carl,  a  woman  of  many  and  varied  accomplish- 
ments, and  of  masculine  strength  of  understanding. 
She  died  at  an  advanced  age  io  1849.  The  transla- 
tion of  Voltaire's  "Pucclle,"  still  frequently  as- 
cribed to  her  in  book  catalogues,  was  always  indig- 
nantly denied  by  her.  It  was  executed  and  print^ 
for  private  circulation  by  her  second  husband,  the 
Earl  of  Charleville,  prior  to  their  marriage,  and  was 
not  at  all  in  her  style.  She  delighted  in  refined  wit, 
and  detested  coarse  humor. 


gave  the  speeches  of  Talleyrand,  of  Napoleon, 
of  a  physician  who  acted  a  oonspicoooi  part, 
with  such  an  accurate  imitation  of  their  sev- 
eral manners  that  Sir  James  told  me  be  felt 
as  if  he,  too,  had  been  present  at  the  aoene. 
**  This  evening,  Talma  recited  to  us  Ham- 
let's soliloquy  in  JSnelish  :  he  has  been  for'feo 
large  a  portion  of  his  early  life  in  Eogland 
that  t?ie  thing  was,  upon  the  whole^  tnuai  Uu  . 
absurd  than  might  have  been  expected.  There 
was  no  very  striking  Gallicism,  excepting  the 
word  *  consii-mation.' " 

Was  it  diminished  veneration  for  onr  im- 
mortal bard,  or  an  excess  of  critical  candor, 
or  the  sense  of  difficulties  overcome,  or  the 
real  excellence  of  the  personation,  that  wmeed 
Fechter's  '*  Hamlet,"  far  from  being  regarded 
as  an  absurdity,  to  be  received  with  such  on- 
equivocal  marks  of  favor?  The  conception 
of  the  part  was  excellent  and  much  of  the  act- 
ing admirable;  but  those  whose  enjoyment 
was  not  occasionally  marred  by  the  accent, 
must  have  had  ears  ill  attuned  to  the  harmony 
of  Shakspearian  verse,  and  small  relbh  for 
the  well  of  English  undefiled. 

The  uncle  mentioned  in  the  next  extract  m 

Lord  Grenvillo: — 

• 
' '  My  uncle  gave  me  a  curious  account  of 
the  introduction  of  Mr.  Scott  to  the  F^ceas. 
Mrs.  Havman,  in  sending  the  invitation  to  my 
uncle,  added  a  personal  request  that  he  would 
come  early  to  protect  the  poet  (for  as  sach 
only  was  he  known) ,  who,  she  believed ,  would 
not  know  anv  one  other  guest.  Scott  arrived 
late,  was  only  presented  to  the  Princess  just 
before  she  went  to  dinner ;  at  table,  his  place 
was,  of  course,  far  removed  from  hers,  and 
little,  if  any,  conversation  took  place  between 
them.  Very  soon  after  the  gentlemen  came 
up  from  dinner,  the  Princess  said,  *  Mr. 
Scott,  I  hear  you  have  a  great  collection  of 
stories  which  you  tell  remarkably  well :  pray 
let  us  hear  one.'  Without  any  disclaiming 
speeches,  without  hesitation,  almost  without 
delay,  Scott  began,*  Madam,  there  was  once,* 
etc.,  etc.  The  story  was  fbuch  applauded: 
another  was  called  for,  and  followed  with 
equal  facility.  My  uncle  mentioned  this  as 
an  extraordinary  feat  of  self-possession  and 
ready  wit.  1  am  certainly  not  inclined  to 
doubt  the  extraordinary  talents  of  Scott;  bat 
in  this  instance  many  circumstances  appear 
to  me  to  diminish  the  wonder.  The  trade 
of  Scott  in  his  character  of  London  and  Edin- 
burgh lion  was  as  decidedly  at  that  period 
that  of  a  teller  of  stories  as  it  has  since  been 
that  of  a  writer  of  novels.  The  talcs  had 
probably  been  told  a  hundred  times,  and  on 
this  occasion  his  friend,  Mrs.  A.  H.,  I  doubt 
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tiot,  ffate  him  a  previous  hint  of  what  would 
be  aaked  from  bun." 

Soott  mentioDB  bis  dinner,  in  a  letter  to  Mr. 
George  Ellis,  describing  bis  visit  to  London, 
dated  April  7, 1806 :  « I  bad  also  tbe  bonor 
of  dining  witb  a  fair  friend  of  jours  at  Black- 
beatb, — an  bonor  wbicb  I  sball  long  remem- 
ber. She  is  an  encbanting  princess,  wbo 
dwells  in  an  encbanted  palace,  and  I  cannot 
bclp  thinking  ber  prince  must  lie  under  some 
malignant  spell  when  be  denies  himself  ber 
society.**  His  popularity  dates  from  tbe 
publication  of  tbe  ''  Lay  of  tbe  Last  Min- 
strel,'* in  1805.  At  a  later  period  and  afler 
a  longer  practice  in  being  lionized,  in  1809, 
be  made  extremely  light  of  bis  own  social  ac- 
complishments. **  All  this  is  very  flattering,** 
be  would  say  to  Mr.  Morritt,  **  and  very 
civil.  If  people  are  amused  with  bearing  mo 
tell  a  parcel  of  old  stories,  or  recite  a  pack  of 
ballads  to  lovely  young  girls  and  gaping  ma- 
trons, they  are  easily  pleased,  and  a  man 
would  be  very  ill-natured  who  would  not  give 
pleasure  so  cheaply  conferred.'*  Two  years 
before,  his  absence  of  self-assumption  was 
still  more  remarkable  : — 

**»  April,  1807.— Mr.  Scott,  the  author  of 
the  *  Lay,*  told  us  some  curious  border  his- 
tories. We  were  much  pleased  witb  the  con- 
clusion of  the  history  of  Wat  Tynlin.  When 
be  was  erown  old  and  blind,  one  of  tbe  agents 
of  the  Lady  of  Branksome,  in  ber  absence, 
called  upon  him  for  tbe  rent  of  a  small  tower 
which  he  inhabited,  part  of  wbicb  is  standing 
to  this  day.  Wat,  incensed,  replied  be  never 
bad  paid  rent,  nor  would  at  that  age.  At 
last  ho  delivered  bis  bow  to  tbe  steward,  and 
said  he  would  pay  the  rent  to  the  man  wbo 
could  draw  that  bow.  The  bow  was  cer- 
tainly tried  ;  but  we  will  hope  that  tbe  lady 
would  never  have  obliged  such  a  man  to  pay 
bis  rent.  However,  certain  it  is  that  some 
vain  attempts  were  made  to  draw  his  bow, 
and  that  ^V  at  never  paid  bis  rent. 

**  Mr.  Scott  spoke  of  one  story  (the  story 
of '  Muckle  Mouth  Meg  *^ ,  wbicb  might  make 
an  excellent  ballad,  but  he  said  be  could  not 
write  it  as  to  do  it  justice;  much  humor  (he 
said) — a  quality  he  never  possessed — was  re- 
quired.** 

There  is  a  note  in  the  Diary  on  this  en- 
try:- 

*•  •  When  in  1815  Soott  published  Paul's 
*  Letters  to  bis  Kinsfolk,'  m  wbicb  tbe  at- 
tempts at  humor  so  entirely  failed,  I  lamented 
his  having  forgotten  this  cfedaration.  iVot^, 
in  1824,  when  be  is  considered  as  tbe  un- 


doubted thoueb  unacknowledged  author  of  so 
many  admirable  novels  oontainine  more  ba- 
mor  than  could  probably  be  founa  in  all  tbe 
other  authors  of  this  century  oolleeted  to- 
gether, I  wonder  at  bis  having  made  it.  I 
see  that  when  J  tell  this  story,  nobody  believes 
me,  and  I  feel  I  should  doubt  my  own  recol- 
lection if  tbe  abovo  bad  not  been  written  on 
tbe  very  day  that  I  saw  Scott,  in  1807." 

Perhaps  Scott *s  early  self-estimate,  properly 
construed,  was  not  altogether  a  mistake.  He 
must  have  known  that  be  could  tell  stories, 
and  draw  characters,  of  rich  Scotch  humor ; 
but  be  despaired  of  reaching  the  very  high 
standard  of  English  humor  which  he  had 
formed  for  himself  from  a  careful  study  of  tbe 
masters  of  the  craft.  He  despaired  (Shak- 
speare  apart)  of  rivalling  the  grace  and  deli- 
cacy of  Addjson,  the  depth  and  playfulness 
of  Fielding,  or  even  the  vivacious  exuberance 
of  bis  own  countryman,  Smollett ;  and  surely 
no  one  south  of  the  Tweed  would  dream  of 
comparing  the  Baron  of  Bradwardine  to  Sir 
Roger  de  Coverley,  Dominie  Sampson  to  Par- 
son Adams,  Andrew  Fair  Service  to  Partridge, 
or  Ritchie  Monipiics  to  Strap. 

A  fashionable  physician  enjoys  peculiar  ad- 
vantages in  the  collection  of  curious  facts. 
He  is  behind  the  scenes  at  critical  moments ; 
he  is  slipping  in  and  out  of  great  houses, 
when  stormy  scenes  are  passing,  or  startling 
changes  are  in  tbe  wind  ;  he  is  close  at  hand 
when  the  prince,  statesman,  or  favorite,  re- 
duced by  illnes^',  is  irresistibly  impelled  to 
seek  relief  in  scmi-confidencc  or  self-laudation 
ending  in  self-betrayal.  Sir  Henry  Halford 
was  the  beau-ideal  of  the  character ;  and  no  man 
was  more  disposed  to  profit  by  his  opportuni- 
ties. His  over-eagerness  to  stand  well  at  the 
same  time  with  two  great  party  leaders  once 
led  him  into  a  ludicrous  scrape.  In  the  brief 
ministerial  crisis  brought  about  by  tbe  resig- 
nation of  the  Reform  Ministers  in  May,  1832, 
be  wrote  on  tbe  same  day  to  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  to  congratulate  him  on  tbe  salva- 
tion of  the  Constitution  from  tbe  Whigs, 
and  to  Lord  Grey  to  condole  witb  him  on  its 
pending  destruction  by  the  Tories,  and  en- 
closed tbe  letters  in  the  wrong  envelopes ;  so 
that  the  duke  received  the  condolence,  and 
Lord  Grey  the  congratulation.  In  May,  1810, 
Lord  Grenville  fell  ill,  and  Mr.  Fremantle 
writes  to  Earl  Temple :  *'  I  wish  extremely  be 
bad  Bnillie  instead  of  Halford.  ...  I  can 
speak  on  this  subject  from  experience ;  for  I 
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was  tormented  even  to  tortare  for  six  monthf 
in  my  bead  constantly.  Sir  H.  Halford 
attended  me,  and  prescribed  evvytbing  in 
bis  Tocabalary,  without  effect.  1  sent  for 
Baillie,  and  be  relieved  me  in  a  week." 
This  advice  was  probably  disregarded ;  for  we 
find  Sir  Henry  remaining  on  confidential  and 
most  communicative  terms  with  the  family, 
and  one  of  the  results  was  the  conversation 
thus  recorded : —  ' 

»*Mat,  1832.— Sir  Uenr}r  Halford  gave  as, 
the  other  day,  some  interesting  particulars  re- 
specting the  malady  of  George  III.  He  says  it 
is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  that  species  of 
insanity  that,  about  three  months  after  the 
seizure,  there  is  a  gn^t  change  for  the  bet- 
ter, which  sometimes  ends  in  recovery,  in 
other  cases  in  a  more  violent  return  of  mal- 
ady ;  he  says  wc  shall  probably  hear  of  that 
change  in  poor  Lord  Dudley  in  about  two 
months  :  wfiethcr  it  will  be  permanent  or  not, 
is  more  than  any  mortal  can  tell.  In  the 
case  of  the  king,  this  change  took  place  in 
the  month  of  February  ;  it  was  not  only  that 
hopes  were  entert-iincd,  but  many  of  the  Coun- 
cil were  of  opinion  that  he  teas  in  full  posses- 
sion of  his  faculties.  On  one  particular  day, 
they  came  out  saying  that  he  tiad  spoken  so 
perfectly  collectedly — Ist,  on  the  necessity  of 
sending  troops  to  America :  of  the  persons  to  i 
command  :  of  the  points  to  which  the  troops 
were  to  Ikj  sent ;  2d,  of  the  expediency  of 
the  appointment  of  a  vice-chancellor :  of  the  | 
persons  bet»t  fitted  for  the  oflBce,*  etc.,  etc. —  I 
that  they  Ix'lieved  him  quite  restored  and  I 
able  to  resume  his  power.  Lord  Ellenbor- 1 
ough  used  the  words  of  Pilate :  *  I  find  no 
fault  at  all  in  that  just  person.*  \ 

**Sir  Ilenry  paid,  this  not  being  his  own  I 
opinion,  he  felt  his  situation  an  extremely  un- 
pleasant one ;  wvll  knowing  the  cunning  of 
all  mad  person?,  ho  was  well  aware  that  noth- 
ing hut  extreme  vigilance  would  enable  them 
to  detect  the  delusions  if  they  still  existed. 
One  day,  when  the  king  faneieil  himself  sur-  | 
rounded  by  servants  only,  and  when  a  medi- 
cal attendant  was  watching  unseen,  he  took 
a  glass  of  wine  and  water  and  drank  it  to  the , 
health   conjugis  mrtc  tUhctissinut  E/izabctfue^ 
meaning  Tiady  Pembroke.     Here  was  a  delu- 
sion clearly  established  and  noted  down  im- 
mediately,— the  utie  of  Latin,  which  was  not  to  [ 
be  understood  by  those  whom  he  supposed  on/y 
to  hear  him,  afl^ording  a  singular  proof  of  thic 
odd  cunning  of  insanity. 

*'  A  few  days  afUT,  Sir  Henry  was  walkins 
with  him  on  the  terrace,  he  began  talking  of 
the  Lutheran  religion,  of  its  superiority  to 

*Thi«  fixes  tho  date.  The  firrt  vioe-ohanoeUor 
WIS  appointed  eaiij  in  1813. 


that  be  TCftUy 


that  of  the  Chmrah  of 
with  growing  so  Tehemani 
ranted  forth  its  praises  withoat 
that  which  Sir  Henry  believes  to  ha^  bnS 
the  real  motive  of  tlue  preference, — ^tbe  left- 
handed  marriages  allowed.  He  was  Toy 
anxious  to  see  whether  traces  Qf  this  delosioB 
would  appear  agam,  and  went  to  the  Doke 
of  York  to  ask  for  information  as  to  the  teneti, 

Sractices,  etc.,  of  the  Lutheran  fiuth.  The 
nke  said,  '*  Watch  him  in  Fkssion  Wc^ ;  if 
he  fiincies  himself  a  Lutheran,  y on  will  see 
an  extraordinary  d^pree  of  mortification  and 
mourning,  etc."  When  Sir  Henry  returned 
to  the  assembled  physicians,  be  wrote  down 
the  substance  of  this  confersation,  and  with- 
out communicating  it  to  anybody,  reqaested 
those  present  to  seal  the  paper  and  keep  it 
in  a  chest  where  their  notes  and  other  papers 
of  importance  were  kept  under  loess,  of 
which  each  had  a  separate  key.  When  the 
Monday  in  Passion  Week  arrived,  and  Sir 
Ilenry  bad  nearly  forgotten  this  convem- 
tion,  he  went  into  the  king's  dressins-room 
while  he  was  at  his  toilet,  and  fonnd  tiie  at- 
tendants in  amazement'  at  bis  having  called 
for  and  put  on  black  stockings,  black  waist- 
coat and  breeches,  and  a  gray  coat  with 
black  buttons. 

*'  It  was  curious  to  hear  that  his  delasioni 
assumed,  like  those  of  other  madmen,  the 
character  of  pride,  and  that  a  sovereign  evea 
fancied  himself  in  a  station  more  derated 
than  his  own.  He  would  sometimes  fanct 
himselfpoasessed  of  supernatural  power;  and 
when  angry  with  any  of  the  keepers,  stamp 
his  foot,  and  say  he  had  sent  them  down  into 
hell. 

^*  It  is  always  evident  to  me  that,  among 
all  these  royalties, — among  the  three  kinoi 
whom  he  has  attended, — Sir  Henry's  partiiS- 
ity  is  to  the  one  who  seems  to  me  to  deserve 
it  least, — to  George  the  Fourth.  He  me  ns 
the  following  account  of  his  first  introduction 
to  his  intimacy.  He  had  never  attended  the 
prince,  and  Loroly  knew  him  when  the  last 
malady  of  George  the  Third  deckirod  itself. 
Sir  HeniT  was  aware  that  he  was  surrounded 
by  spies  from  the  prince :  that  one  whom  *  we 
well  knew  and  would  little  suspect,*  was  liv- 
ing at  the  Christopher,  etc.  Anxious  to  stop 
this.  Sir  Henry  went  to  the  prince,  and  gave 
liim  the  most  detailed  and  most  aocarate  state- 
ment of  the  situation  of  the  king.  The  prince 
expressed  his  gratitude,  not  unmixed  with 
surprise,  at  his  candor.  Sir  Henir  promised 
that  henceforth  he  might  depend  upon  al* 
ways  having  from  him  the  most  accurate  in* 
formation,  if  he  would  only  promise  not  to 
seek  it  from  any  other  source.    The  praico 

fave  the  promise,  and  (wonderful  to  say) 
ept  it.    Sir  Henry  then  went  to  the  nmm, 
and  told  her  what  she  had  done.    Sbe^whlia 
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tremendous  frown,  expressed  gjreat  astonish- 
ment ;  Sir  Henry  stated  the  obvioas  reasons 
for  the  step  he  had  taken  :  she  paused ;  her 
brow  cleared :  '  You  are  quite  right,  sir ;  it 
is  proper  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  should  be 
informed.'  From  that  moment,  as  he  says, 
confidence  and  intimacy  were  renewed  between 
mother  and  son." 

In  connection  with  what  comes  next,  it 
will  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Princess 
Amelia  died  on  November  2,  1810  ;  and  that 
her  prolonged  illness  was  the  proximate  cause 
of  the  renewal  of  the  king's  malady. 

*'  At  the  period  before  mentioned,  during 
the  lucid  intervals,  Sir  Henry  describes  him- 
self OS  having  had  a  very  awkward  subject  to 
discuss  with  the  king.    The  death  of  Princess 
Amelia  was  known  to  him ;  every  day  the  at- 
tendants expected  and  dreaded  questions  as 
tu  her  property,  her  will,  etc. ;  the  bequest 
of  everything  to  General  Fitzroy  was  a  sub- 
ject so  very  delicate  to  touch  upon.    The 
queen  dared  not ;  Perceval  and  the  chancel- 
lor successively  undertook  the  disclosure,  and 
shrunk  from  it,  imposing  it  on  Sir  Henry. 
Never,  he  says,  can  he  forget  the  feelings 
with  which,  having  requested  some  private 
conversation  with  the  king,  after  the  other 
physicians  were  gone,  he  was  called  into  a  I 
window  with  the  light  falling  so  full  on  his  i 
countenance  that  even  the  poor  nearly-blind  , 
king  could  see  it.    He  asked   whether  it 
would  be  agreeable  to  him  to  hear  now  how  I 
Princess  Amelia  had  disposed  of  her  little  I 
property.     *  Certainly,  certainly,  I  want  to  ' 
Know  ;  ^  with   great  eagerness.    Sir  Henry  | 
reminded  him,  at  the  beginning  of  his  illness  ' 
he  had  appointed  Fitzroy  to  ride  with  her ; 
how  he  had  left  him  with  her  at  Weymouth  ; 
how  it  was  natural  and  proper  that  she  should 
leave  him  some  token  for  these  services ;  that,  ^ 
excepting  jewels,  she  had  nothing  to  leave, 
and  had  bequeathed  them  all  to  him ;  that 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  thinking  jewels  a  very 
inappropriate  bequest  for  a  man,  had  given 
Fitzroy  a  pecuniary  compensation  for  them 
(hid  family,  by  the  by,  always  said  it  was 
very  iuadeauate),  and  had  distributed  slight 
tokens  to  ail  the  attendants  and  friends  of  the 
princess,  giving  the  bulk  of  the  jewels  to  Prin- 
cess Mary,  her  most  constant  and  kindest  of 
nurses.     Upon  this,  the  poor  king  exclaimed, 
*•  Quite  right ;  just  like  the  Prince  of  Wales  ; '  | 
and  no  mure  was  said. 

*»  Sir  Henry  is  apt  to  be  the  hero  of  his  own 
stories,  and  to  h<xist  a  degree  of  intimacy  and 
confidence  which  i  am  sometimes  inclined  to 
doubt.  The  history  of  the  change  on  the 
subject  of  the  Catholic  ^nestioo  is  very  eo- 
rious ;  but  I  own  I  feel  it  rather  difficult  to 
beliere  that  Sir  Henry  wai  admitted  into  a  | 


!  secret  so  closely  kept.  Be  that  as  it  may,  his 
story  is  that,  at  the  close  of  the  session,  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  wrote  to  the  king  a  let- 
ter, which  he  showed  to  Sir  Henry,  stating 
that  he  felt  the  time  to  he  now  arrived  when 
the  boon  of  emancipation  could  no  longer  be 
refused  to  Ireland  :  telling  him  that,  if  his 
I  objections  remained  unsunnoun table,  he  must 
I  abandon  the  strong  hold  of  his  faith.  The 
I  Coronation  Oath  as  an  argument,  which  had 
been  proved  not  to  hold  water,  must  not  be 
brought  forward  again .  This  letter.  Sir  Henrjr 
says,  produced  much  and  very  painful  cogi- 
tation, and  agitation  enough  to  have  roused 
the  king  from  his  state  of  indolence  to  very 
deep  thought.  A  second  letter  Sir  Henry 
saw  when  the  king  was  more  inclined  to  con- 
cession, in  which  the  duke  requested  leave  to 
impart  his  intentions  to  two  cabinet  minis- 
ters, and  to  one  or  two  of  the  bishops." 

George  IV.  was  never  famous  for  discre- 
tion, and  was  especially  liable  to  the  tattling 
tendency  already  hinted  at  in  sick  and  soli- 
tary greatness.  It  is,  therefore,  not  improb- 
able that  he  told  Sir  Henry  the  substance  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington's  letters;  and  that 
some  such  letters  were  written  is  beyond  a 
doubt.*  On  the  9th  of  August,  1828,  the 
duke  writes  to  Mr.  (Sir  Robert)  Peel  :— 

»*  My  Dear  Peel, — I  now  send  you  the 
memorandum  which  I  sent  to  the  king  upon 
the  statd  of  Ireland,  the  letter  which  I  wrote 
to  him  at  the  same  time,  his  answer,  a  mem- 
orandum upon  the  Roman  Catholic  question, 
etc." 

On  the  13th,  four  days  later ^  in  reference 
to  Mr.  Peel's  answer : — 

*^  In  the  mean  time  I  tell  you  that  I  have 
communicated  your  papers  -to  the  chancellor 
alone  ;  Croulburn  is  not  in  town,  and  I  have 
not  shown  him  my  papers,  nor  done  more 
than  merely  mention  the  subject  to  him. 
Moreover  1  told  the  king  that  it  should  go  no 
farther  than  to  you  and  the  lord  chancellor 
in  this  stage,^'' 

A  hasty  reading  of  the  second  letter  may 
have  misled  Sir  Henry  into  the  impression 
that  the  duke  had  requested  leave  to  impart 
his  intentions  to  two  cabinet  ministers,  as 
well  as  to  one  or  two  of  the  bishops.  We 
need  hardly  say  that  no  such  leave  was  ne- 
cessary, so  far  as  the  other  cabinet  ministers 
were  concerned. 

•  The  oorrespondenoe  i«  printe<l  in  the  " Memoir" 
by  the  UteSir  Robert  Peel,  publtsbed  sinoe  hu 
death  by  the  Trustees  of  his  Papers,  Lord  Mahon 
(now  Earl  Btaohope)  and  Mr.  Cardwell.  Part  I. 
*<The  Bonaa  Gatbolio  question,"  1828-9,  pp.  180 
-Ml. 
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Id  1823,  Miss  Wynn  went  abroad  with  her 
mother,  LbcIj  Charlotte  Williame  Wynn,  who 
was  iotimately  acquainted  with  the  (then) 
Dowager  Queen  of  Wirtemberg,  nee  Princees 
Royal  of  England. 

•'Sttttoard:  Oct.  1823.— In  the  midst 
of  the  inccftjtant  gossip  of  the  queen  dowager, 
the  subject  of  which  is  almost  always  herself 
and  her  family,  some  curious  grains  may  be 
collected  from  a  quantity  of  useless  chaff. 
There  is  no  topic  on  which  she  seems  to  me 
to  show  such  good  sense  as  in  speaking  of 
Napoleon.  I  heard  her  say  :  *  It  was  of  course 
very  painful  to  me  to  receive  him  with  civil- 
ity; but  I  had  no  choice;  the  least  &ilare 
on  my  part  might  have  been  a  sufficient  pre- 
tence* for  depriving  my  husband  and  children 
of  this  kingdom .  It  was  one  of  the  occasions 
on  which  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
fairc  bonne  mine  a  mauniis  jcu.  To  me  he 
was  always  perfectly  civil.*  I  have  since 
heard  that  he  gave  her  facilities  for  corre- 
spondence with  her  own  family,  at  the  time 
that  the  state  of  Europe  would  otherwise ' 
have  made  it  nearly  impoesiMe.  The  queen.  • 
who  is  always  trying  to  puff  off  the  conjugal ; 
t<^ndomef«  of  heV  husband,  told  my  mother ' 
that  he  left  it  to  her  option  whether  she 
would  ivceive  Napole^^^n.  She  said.  *  I  coald 
Djt  Usitato;  it  was  my  duty.'  I  do  not 
give  her  any  cn>iit  for  a  deu*rmination  so 
i>erux*:jy  natural :  few  women  trc*v*d.  I  think, 
iiavo  hc^itatei  under  the  same  circumstances, 
even  it  the  f*rfi>"!  given  her  was  not  an  or- 
der given  in  a  s.ro  r-lite  form.  I  do  give 
her  niach  cxvii:  tVr  ::e  honest  candor  with  ■ 
which  she  ^■;.-  .*j«i'Aks  A  the  fallen  cv^nqueror. 
ti.tgh  |«:r:V.v:lv  .-.vr.ire  tLs:  it  is  very  di«- 
srwwMc  lo  ir.*';  .:"  ti.o  momher*  vf  Li-r  own 
:.in'.:!y.  ar.J  e?ritvi.i".'.T  :o  t'lekinj:.  The  \Jue«i 
t  f  BaxariA  wi  n  -:  as  wise ;  and  nK«n  sjine 
ivvasi.in  when  N.ip  !«:-  a  was  irfOc-nsei  at  Mine 
slizrt  fr.'ia  r.tr.  :.v  s.-.;i  she  sh>uid  nmcaiber 
wfca:  she  was  'Lt  i.r  Mm,  .a^sV.V  iffcn  KuMr- 
avV  ptT::  .Viry-'-r*:  ^^Bxrz\,  aad  imitate  ibe 
c^.-niuoi  ..:  trl  i^^-tta  vf  ^^  irum^rg,  Ic  juk 

••  riji  qi;<\r.  sjji  ::.at  ir^e  g:«iX  pwpara- . 
:j:-ijs  cubk-  :=.  irt  j»ihft.<  a:  Suniari  ll-uis- 
Sx:r»  : -r  trie  rf>i  u:c.  ;f  Nap-iiMn  wtxe  ik-»i 
w;;":.  't<t  ayrr. •'•«;:  r.  kiii  ihu  sh*  »ii  so 
:.->e  k.r.r,  -W.-i    -— :.  T.u   s-.r^-'z    "s^  u 

T»ey"r. '  1 :'  wi*  r:  i i c'^i .  Is  <Ov «ri  to  bear  ber 
ktT  :.:ir,  -w^c.  N-p.:t\L  iixirt-i  ibc  Lyow 
<:!*«-  :JirT,  f.'-i  «cJi  •  I  rsr.T):»4  bsre  rarh  ax 
uv  Tiiltrn*.'  srt  i.,.i  hia  :t  was  bcr  '«'»k. 
*ii;nx:.  •  t^.s:  :.r^li'«  r«  ,  ibai  irt*  a  lie-' 
W  :/t^  :n  sui  j^  :;  i  suse  ^-bservaikc  ^o  ftwe 
ock-r  i»QaiKV  .^f  2ac:.^»ocit«  cnx  Vj^d  ua 
:t  *«:&«  aU  axK  ^v  tLe   Du.\  m^  heevMn. 


and  in  relating;  this,  added  the  i 
tive.  She  saia  the  manners  of  Napoleon  were 
extremely  hrusqtte^  even  when  he  was  makxDc 
the  civil.  She  had  seen  both  Joaephine  aaa 
Marie  Louise  with  him,  and  eeenui  to  have 
been  less  pleased  with  the  manneia  of  the 
former  than  most  persons  who  saw  her. 

*' Napoleon  used  to  play  at  whist  in  the 
evening,  but  not  for  money,  j^jing  ill  and 
inattentively.  One  evening  when  tne  queen 
dowager  was  playing  with  him  against  her 
husband  and  his  daughter  (the  Qnecn  of 
Westphalia,  the  wife  of  Jerome) ,  the  king 
stopped  Napoleon,  who  was  taking  op  a 
trick  that  belonged  to  them,  aaying,.  '^rr, 
on  Tf^jowe  pas  id  en  amquirani.^ 

'*  llie  qaeen  spoke  much  of  her  &ther,  of 
his  recovery  from  his  first  iUnefls ;  mentiooed 
the  stor^  one  has  oflen  heard  of  his  wMi  to 
read  *  King  Lear,*  which  the  doctors  xefosed 
him.  and  which  begot  in  spite  of  them  bj 
asking  for  Colman's  works,  in  which  he  knew 
he  should  find  the  play  as  altered  by  him  for 
the  stage.  This  I  bad  often  heard :  but  the 
affecting  sequel  was  quite  new  to  me,  and  &- 
tigning  as  the  visits  to  Loaisbonrg  are.  I 
wiished  I  had  been  there  to  have  heara  it  froa 
the  qoeen's  own  month.  When  the  three 
elder  princesses  went  in  to  the  king,  he  toM 
them  what  he  had  been  reading.  He  said, 
'  It  is  very  beautiful,  very  afiectins.  and  vexj 
awful : '  adding.  *  I  am  like  poor  Lear :  bat, 
thank  God.  I  Inve  no  Regan,  no  Goneril,  bat 
three  Cordelias.  -  T>.e  queen  wept  in  relating 
this,  and  mr  mother  says  she  lelt  as  if  she 
could  have  done  the  same." 

In  the  antomn  of  1>25.  Miss  Wynn  had 
the  g^X)d  fortune  t3  fail  in  with  General 
Alava.  who  would  bear  a  detailed  biogiapfay 
far  l<-t4er  than  many  wh  :•.  willinglj  or  on- 
willlngly.  have  l«eii  suVTecicd  to  tlat  criU> 
cal  test.  lie  was  A  a  gx«i  Spanish  fiiaily, 
alibc^^jgh  n:-t  i*f  the  htgbeR  rank.  Be  lint 
ente:^  the  navy,  and  had  attained  the  imak 
•A  mf«a:s.  when  he  was  taken  priaonet  on 
Kiari  the  <*  Siniasslma  Triniiad"  at  *bafrl- 
gar.  On  Ve:r.£:  liSerauc  be  gave  ap  the  na- 
val pr.Ct«».<a  f^  r  tbe  ziJary.  and  figored  aa 
aa  aib«>eai  cc  Kszxc  JoMpi:  \iu  ISll :  when, 
f.<r  frjone  cnexn^noi  nwoo.  he 


Mies,  and  nr-i  }.-«£  a: u^,  sard  we  find  hia  at- 
xarhed  to  L*:cd  W<:iinct^-e>  fsaf  as  S^AsiA 
eccL'KMGa.-ot?.  w:;h  tr^e  razik  of  brigadicr- 
ces>e7&I.  Htf  gal}&r.irr  and  Ax^aeB  qMcdHj 
iBai<  kia  a  wxi-u  wiU:  the  ^^g'^T**!  coa> 
aaMer^n-rhief .  ani  idcir  fsvqdaitT  xa  dw 
bMir  vX  dancKC.  as  wvu  as  ibr  aagiw  of  iu>- 
sa^  »  wbir^  tbrr  icxd  v-'ward  i 
a?r  sBnHz^  £)aic«M  Iw 
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getieral  (Dr.  Gleig),  who,  after  mentioning 
that  the  dake,  at  the  battle  of  Orthee,  received 
a  Mvere  oontusion  from -a  ball,  which  struck 
his  Rwordguard  with  sach  violence  as  to  throw 
him  to  the  ground,  adds :  <*  He  was  on  his 
feet  again,  however,  in  a  moment,  and  in  a 
condition  to  laugh  at  the  Spanish  general, 
Alava,  who  had  likewise  been  wounded  almost 
at  the  same  instant  in  that  fieshy  and  very 
sensitive  part  of  the  body,  any  accident  to 
which  is  apt  to  excite  the  mirth  rather  than 
the  sympathy  of  lookers-on."  • 

Another  story  runs  that,  on  the  evening  of 
the  battle  of  Quatre  Bras,  Alava  found  the 
duke  sitting  on  a  bank  with  some  papers  on 
his  knees :  "  Oh,  is  that  you ,  Alava?  Were 
you  at  the  Duchesses  (of  Richmond*s)  ball 
laHt  night?"  **  His  tone  and  manner," 
added  Alnva,  in  relating  the  incident,  '*  were 
enough  ;  I  felt  that  all  would  go  right." 

AIava*8  politics  were  Liberal ;  and  on  his 
return  to  his  own  country,  he  got  {nto  trouble 
by  taking  the  losing  side  in  1825.  Ho  vras 
obliged  to  fly  from  Spain  for  a  period ;  and, 
after  several  alternations  of  fortune,  we  find 
him  in  England  during  the  Reform  Bill  agi- 
tation, when  he  was  suspected,  perhaps  un- 
justly, of  communicating  what  he  had  heard 
at  Walmer  Castle  to  Earl  Gray.  At  all 
cventH,  strong  differences  of  opinion  led  to 
a  partial  estrangement  between  him  and  the 
duke.  In  1833,  he  was  appointed  Spanish 
minister  to  the  Court  of  St.  James's ;  an  ap- 
pointment which  he  retained  for  several  years, 
besides  being  charged  with  a  special  mission 
to  France  in  1834»  He  died  at  'Bar6ge8  in 
1841. t 

Alava  talked  well,  and  knew  it.  He  prided 
himself  on  his  excellence  as  a  raconteur.  His 
versions  of  remarkable  incidents,  moreover, 
nre  always  valuable  from  the  means  of  infor- 
mation which  he  undoubtedly  possessed. 

»*  Aix-la-Chapelle  :  Oct.  9th. — I  am  hear- 
ing from  General  Alava  a  fH'eat  deal  about 
nil  those  of  whom  history  will  one  day  talk  a 
^rcat  deal  and  tell  much  that  he  could  con- 
trad  iot  on  personal  knowledge ;  for  instance, 
he  was  present  when  Cambronne  was  taken, 
and  when  he  is  said  to  have  made  the  speech 
so  often  repeated,  and  so  ofVen  commented 
upon,  *La  Oitrde   meurt  et  ne  $e  rend  pas.^ 

•  The  Life  of  Arthur,  fint  Duke  of  WellingtOB, 
€to.,  p.  272. 

t  For  farther  detaili  of  Alava'i  life,  see  Lord  Hol- 
land'! "Foreign  Reminiioenoee,''  p.  159;  "Lw 
pent*!  Joomai/  vol.  lit  p.  41.;  and  Ed.  Rm.,  vol. 
zeiU.  p(  UW. 


He  did  not  say  this  or  anything  else,  only 
screamed  for  a  surgeon  to  dress  ni9  wound, 
haying  quietly  surrendered." 

The  well-authenticated  English  version  is, 
that  when  the  French  Guards  fell  back.  Colo- 
nel Halkett,  whohad  marked  out  Cambronne, 
dasned  at  him  with  uplifted  sword,  and  vras 
on  the  point  of  cutting  him  down,  when  Cam- 
bronne cried  out  to  him  to  hold  his  hand,  and 
surrendered .  Just  afterward ,  Halkett 's  horse 
fell,  and  Cambronne  made  an  attempt  to  es- 
cape, but  vras  overtaken. by  the  colonel,  who 
pulled  him  back  by  the  aiguillette  and  deliv- 
ered him  over  to  a  guard  of  Osnabruokers.* 
Cambronne  himself  always  denied  the  historic 
mot  attributed  to  him,  which,  according  to 
M.  Foumier  (**  TEsprit  dans  THistoire"), 
was  invented  by  M.  Rougemont,  the  editor 
of  the  Independent f  in  whiob  journal  it  origi- 
nally appeared.    To  return  to  Alava : — 

*'  He  saw  the  famous  correspondence  whith 
passed  between  Fouch^  and  Camot  at  the 
period  of  the  Restoration,  when  the  former, 
as  minister  of  police,  was  sending  all  the  pro- 
scribed into  exile.  Camot  wrote,  *  Oil  teux-tu 
que  faille,  Traitre  ? '  Fouch^  replied, '  Ou  tu 
voudras,  Imb^dUe,' '' 

This  story  is  told  with  slight  variation  in 
the  posthumous  **  Mdmoires"  of  Fouch^ : 
but  the  apocryphal  character  of  that  book  has 
hitherto  led  many  to  regard  it  as  a  mere  conte 
pour  rire  adroitly  fitted  to  the  characters. 
Alava *8  confirmation  is  therefore  by  no  means 
superfluous. 

**  I  am  still,"  continues  Miss  Wynn,  **  after 
all  I  have  hoard  in  Majorca,  astonished  at  the 
manner  in  which  Madame  de  Coigny,  a  pro- 
fessed ddvote,  Alava,  and  the  Prince  fierre 
d*Aremberg,  talk  before  us  heretics  of^ their 
bishops,  carduMds,  legates,  and  even  their 
popes.  Alavipiras  telling  us  of  the  lezate  in 
Spain  during  the  reign  of  Charles  III.  Ho 
had  some  discussion  with  Aranda,  then  min- 
ister, and  refused  some  boon  requested  for 
Spain,  detailing  with  great  pomp  his  fears 
lest  the  interests  of  their  holy  laith  might 
suffer  by  such  concessions .  Aranda ,  provoked 
at  last,  said,  *  How  can  you  bring  forward 
sach  arguments  to  me,  wno  know  that  yoa 
are  an  Atheist  as  well  as  myself? '  The  ptous 
legate  quietly  replied,  ^Evero,  ma  guesto  non 
ndice.^ 

**  Alaya  amused  me  in  telling  of  the  same 
man,  the  manner  in  which  he  received  the 
often-repetted  question  of  that  fool,  Charles 

•Sibone'f  "History  of  the  War  in  France  and 
Belgiam,"  voL  it  p.  220. 
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IV.,  whv)  made  all  nround  Iiiin  observe  the 
striking  reeeuiblauec  between  his  son,  Don 
Friinciri<.'0  de  Paula,  and  the  Prince  of  Peace. 
The  fineer  with  which  the  legate  6r8t  looked 
at  the  queen,  then  at  Manuel,  and  n?plicd, 

*  E  vr.ro ^  Sirc,^  was  very  well  described. 
They  all  speak  of  the  present  pope  (LioXII.) 
as  having  been  fur  likrfin^  and  are  not  shy 
of  letting  j-ou  t>ee  that  they  consider  his  pres- 
ent auBterity  as  mere  hypueriHy.  Of  tlie  late 
pope  (Pius  V^II.)  they  speak  with  the  ven- 
emtii)n  which  his  cliaractt-r  stjerns  to  demand 
from  all,  but  which  ia  (•(?rtainly  not  felt  by 
the  big.ited  Catholics,  who  cannot  endure  his 
lil)eral  ideas.  They  were  Hjjeaking  of  the 
time  that  he  uaseed  in  conlinement  at  Fon- 
tainebleau.  Napoleon  wanted  to  force  him 
t )  cons'.'nt  t'>  measures  which  his  conscience 
disapproved,  and  one  day,  tired  out,  said  to 
one   of  his  ministers  (Fouche,*  I  believe), 

*  Why  do  not  you  try  what  ill-treatment  can 
do  ?  JShort  of  torture,  I  autliori/.e  you  to  em- 
ploy every  means.'  The  n^ply  was,  *  Mais^ 
sin-,  fjw:  voubz  vous  t/un  ran  fasse  iVun 
homm>:  t/ui  iuissr  (jcUr  Cam  dans  son  henitkr 
snn<  S'  plnindrc  de  n* avoir  pas  dufuu  dans  sa 
chomhrc?  ' 

"  One  evening  we  talked  of  that  extraordi- 
nary porsona^e  the  Princi;  de  Ligne,  wttb  for 
foureoore  years  had  lived  with  every  person 
of  dittiuetion  in  Euroj)e,  and  wlio,  to  the  last 
mjiueiit,  preserved  not  only  every  useful  fac- 
ulty but  wit  and  gayety  }»csides.  lie  pre- 
served also  to  tlie  last  a  singular  facility  of 
versification,  and  was  particularly  fond  of 
writing  epitaphs  on  himself.  They  Siiy  that 
he  mu^t  have  written  about  five  hundred, 
generally  Impromptus,  and  of  course  worth- 
less.*' 

lie  was  always  writing  about  himself  in 
prose  as  well  as  in  verse.  Amongst  the  heads 
of  chapters  in  his  **  Memoires  et  melanges" 
we  find  ;  *'  De  Moi  jH'ndant  le  jour,"  **  De 
Moi  pendant  la  nuit,''  **  De  Moi  encore," 
^*  Memoirc  pour  mou  cocur,'ft*  Mcs  ecarts, 
ou  Ma  tete  en  liberte." 

'*  Apropos  Madame  de  Coigny  told  us  an 
anecdote  of  that  famous  progress  which  Cath- 
erine la  (.irande  made  through  the  southern 
part  of  her  empire,  and  which  the  Prince  de 
Ligne  has  s?o  well  deserilw-d.  She  was  at- 
tended by  the  minlsttTs  of  the  three  great 
European  powers.  They  arrived  at  Kiow. 
.She  first  asKcd  the  Austrian  Cobentzel  what 
he  thought  of  the  town,  lie  made  a  set 
speech  on  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  town,  con- 
trasting them  with  tiie  new  ])uilding8  which 

*Ia  the  "  M'jmoire.>»,"  Fnuche  y  made  to  say  that 
Napoleon,  knowing  his  repngnanco  to  violent  meas- 
ures against  the  pope,  never  crusted  him  with  the 
conduct  of  them. 


she  had  made,  and  of  course  extracting  froa 
that  part  of  the  subject  a  long  tirade  ol  oiin- 
pliment,  etc.  When  this  oratinn  was  ended. 
Catherine  turns  to  Segur,  the  French  minis- 
ter, *  Et  vous^  monsieur,  </u'cn  penscz  tous?' 
*  Madame  y  it  me  scmhle  y/zc  Kiow  off  re  U  jw- 
vcnir  -d'un  grand  empire  it  Vfspoir  d^un  autre.'* 
Catherine  then  says  :  *  -.1  rot  re  tour,  mftn- 
sicur  Fitzherbcrt  (afterward  I»nl  St.  IleWiw). 
quen  dites-vous  ?  '  *  Ma  foi,  rnadame,  y 
trouve  que  cest  k  plus  vilain  trou  que  nau$ 
ayons  encore  vu  dans  notn.  mute.*  5ladame 
de  Coigny  says  she  has  laughed  at  Lord  St. 
Helens  about  this  speech  ;  tliat  he  replied 
that  everything  that  was  pretty,  everything 
flattering,  had  been  said,  and  as  he  could imc 
repeat  that^  nothing  remained  him  Init  the 
plain  truth.     IShe  added, '  Vest  si  Ant^lms," " 

Sdgur  tells  this  story  somewhat  differer.clT 
and  less  pointedly.  The  Prince  de  Ligne, 
who  joined  the  imperial  suite  at  Kiow,  d,:** 
not  mention  the  incident ;  but  in  his  **  Par 
trait  "  of  Catherine  he  mentions  a  reply  d 
his  own,  rivalling  that  of  the  English  diplomas 
in  bluntness  :  **  *  Avouez,'  me  dit-clle,  en  me 
montrant  son  nouveau  palais  de  Moecou,  <  que 
voilh  une  magnifique  enfilade.'  *  C'eet,'  re- 
pondis-je,  '  la  beaute  d*un  hopital ;  mail 
pour  une  rdsidence,  c'est  jiitoyable.'  " 

**  I  did  not  know,  till  I  heard  it  from 
Alava,  the  exact  circumstances  of  tlie  fin»t 
arrival  of  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo 
in  London.  It  sci'ms  that  one  morning  a 
partner  of  the  house  of  Kothschild  came  to 
Lord  Liverpool,  informed  him  that  he  had  a 
few  hours  before  received  the  glorious  news, 
or  at  least  the  bare  outline ;  that,  having 
made  all  the  advantage  which  this  exclu- 
sive knowledge  could  give  him  on  the  stock 
market,  he  now  came  to  impart  it  to  Govern- 
ment. He  tcoufd  not  answer  any  inquiries  as 
to  the  means  by  which  he  had  'aci|uired  the 
intelligence,  could  not  give  any  p-articulars, 
only  repeated  the  assurances  of  the  truth  of 
the  information.  I^rd  Liverpool  thought  it 
cruel,  on  such  vague  foundations,  to  raise 
hopes  or  fcsirs.  To  one  of  his  colleagues, 
Vansittart  (I  think),  who  hap])ened  to  come 
in,  he  told  the  circumstaneir,  and  they  agreed 
to  conceal  it  from  every  ot hi t  human  being  till 
more  was  known.  There  was  a  cabinet  din- 
ner that  day  at  I»rd  ilarrowby's;  not  one 
word  was  said  respecting  tin;  news,  and  Lord 
Liverpool  was  ri'turning  home  full  of  anxiety. 
In  the  street  his  carriage  was  stopped  hy  an 
unknown,  who,  with  some  apjlogy,  said  that 
be  was  just  ctmic  from  l.>owning  Street ;  that 
a  carriage  with  six  horsi?8  dre^^Hl  with  lau- 

*  Kiow  was  tho  capital  of  the  anoient  empire  of 
Muaco\'y. 
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rels,  French  eaglee,  and  colon  hanging  oat 
of  the  windows,  had  arriyed ;  that  the  glori- 
ous news  was  instantly  spread ;  and  that 
the  messenger  was  gone  to  Lord  Uarrowby*s 
in  pursuit  of  him  through  another  street  from 
that  in  which  he  was  met. 

*^ThiB,  I  think,  I  heard  at  the  time,  but 
certainly  till  now  never  heard  the  thing  ac- 
counted for.  It  seems  that  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, afler  writinghis  despatch  home,  said 
to  Fozsto  di  Borgo,  *  Will  you  write  to  Louis 
XVIII.  Ht  Ghent?  Tell  him  only  that  Napo- 
leon is  utterly  defeated ;  that  in  less  than  a 
fortnight  I  shall  be  in  possesion  of  Paris,  and 
hope  very  soon  after  to  see  him  reinstated. 
iSay  that  exceesife  fatigue  prevents  me  from 
writing.'  *  A  messenger  was  of  course  im- 
mediately sent  off  to  Ghent.  When  he  ar- 
rived, Louis  and  his  little  court  happened 
to  be  assembled  at  breakfast  in  a  room  whose 
windows  down  to  the  ground  were  wide 
open.  The  embraces,  the  ejaculations,  of 
course  instantly  apprised  those  under  the 
windows  of  the  arrival  of  good  news.  Among 
these  was  a  spy  from  the  house  of  Rothschild, 
who  had  many  days  been  upon  the  watch .  He 
no  sooner  heard  the  news  than  he  rode  post  to 
Ostcnd ;  there,  happening  to  find  a  small  ves- 
sel just  sailing,  he  embarked  and  got  one  tide 
before  the  English  messenger,  who  arrived 
shortly  afterwurd. ' ' 

The  difficulty  of  verifying  this  incident,  or 
even  of  ascertaining  the  precise  date  of  the 
arrival  of  the  news,  may  be  cited  as  an  ad- 
ditional argument  for  collecting  and  collating 
contemporary  testimony  touching  memorable 
events  before  it  degenerates  into  hearsay  or 
tradition.  I  twill  be  remembered  that,  not  long 
since,  we  were  vainly  endeavoring  to  decide 
on  what  diay,  or  hoar  of  the  day,  the  news  of 
the  escape  of  Napoleon  from  Elba  reached  the 
Congress  of  Vienna,  and  whether  the  first  to 
receive  and  communicate  it  was  Prince  Met- 
temich,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  or  Talley- 
rand, f  We  have  found  it  a  common  belief 
that  the  crowning  victory  of  Waterloo  was 
known  in  London  on  the  20th.  The  official 
intelligence  did  not  arrive  till  late  on  the 
night  of  Wednesday,  the  21st ;  and  until  its 
arrival  the  Cabinet  were  still  in  complete  ig- 
norance of  the  &ct.  This  may  be  collected 
from  the  narrative  of  the  Knight  of  Kerry 
(the  Right  Honorable  Maurice  Fitzgerald), 
who,  at  the  earnest  request  of  Sir  Pulteney 
Malcolm,  harried  over  with  the  news  of  Ligny 

*  TIm  duke  hlmMlf  wrote  to  this  effect  to  Loaia 
XVIII.  OD  the  morniDgof  the  19th  ;  batitiihi^y 
probable  that  a  brief  anDooDoemeat  of  the  vi^ry 
was  deepatohed  at  oBoe. 
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and  QuatreBras;  hto  started  on  the  18th, 
and  did  not  reach  London  till  Tuesday,  the 
20th,  at  half-past  4  p.m.  The  Cabinet  met 
immediately  to  receive  and  consider  the  in- 
telligence, and  he  saw  the  Foreign  Secretary 
(Lord  CasUereagh)  again  the  next  morning, 
when  be  was  assured  that  nothing  vras  yet 
known  of  the  result  of  the  final  struggle. 
That  same  day  (the  2lBt)  there  was  a  minis- 
terial dinner  at  Lord  Harro why's  in  Gros- 
venor  Square ;  but  Lord  Bathurst,  who  was 
the  Colonial  and  War  Secretary,  was  not  at 
that  dinner;  and  the  despatches  from  the 
duke,  brought  by  Major  Percy,*  were  ad- 
dressed to  him»  His  residence  was  in  Mans- 
field Street ;  and  after  dining  at  home,  he  had 
strolled  out,  restless  and  anxious,  and  thus 
missed  the  messenger,  who  drove  first  to  his 
house,  and,  not  finding  him,  went  straight  to 
Lord  Harrowby's.  There  some  difficulty  oc- 
curred from  theunwillingnessof  Major  Percy 
to  deliver  his  despatches  to  any  one  but  Lord 
Bathurst.  He  was  at  length  persuaded  to 
entrust  them  to  Lord  Liverpool,  the  prime 
minister. 

It  vras  felt  instinctively  that  the  victory 
had  cost  dear,  and  eager  and  passionate  were 
the  inquiries  pressed  upon  everyone  who  had 
been  at  Lord  Harrowby*s  or  hsA  got  speech 
of  Major  Percy.  Amongst  these  was  a  gen- 
tleman, the  son  of  a  cabinet  minister,  who 
had  gone  from  Lady  Jersey  ^s  in  Berkeley 
Square,  at  the  earnest  request  of  a  distin- 
guished party  assembled  there,  in  company 
with  Earl  Grey,  and  now  hurried  back  to 
sadden  or  gladden  as  he  could.  *'  Has  the 
duke  esca^?"—»*  Without  a  somtch." 
*•  William  and  Frederic  Poneonby?  "— *•  Both 
killed/'t  "  Frederick  Howard?  "— "  KUled.'' 
"  Gordoo7  "-#*  KiUed."  •*  Fitiroy  Somer- 
set?"— »*  Lost  an  arm.''  "LordUxbridge?^ 
— *'Lostaleg."  »*  Have  the  Guardssuffiered?'* 
~*<  Dreadfully."  Within  ten  minutes  the 
rooms  were  deserted;  and  the  interlocutors 
bad  all  stolen  away  to  spread  their  scanty 
and  disjointed  information,  or  to  mourn  over 
it. 

The  new*  up  to  the  evening  of  the  17th 
(including  Ligny  and  QuatreBras)  was  pub- 
lished in  The  Ttmes  of  the  21st,  oo  the  infor- 

*The  Honorable  Mi^r  Perey,  brother  of  the 
present  Barl  of  Bererlej.  Brerf  other  offioer  of  the 
dolM'i  penooai  ilaff  was  killed  or  wounded  in  the 


t  Sir  Frederio  Pooiooby  was  left  for  dead  npoa 
theMd.    BirWOUamwaskiUed. 
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mation  of  Mr.  Sutton,  proprietor  of  the  pas- 
6agc  TCBsels  pljing  between  Ostend  and  Col- 
chester. It  was  tolerably  correct  as  to  Quatre 
BraB ;  but,  by  a  strange  coincidence,  it  as- 
signed to  the  Prussians  on  the  17th  the  pre- 
cise position  which  they  attained  by  an  he- 
roic effort  on  the  18th.  **The  Prussians 
having  on  their  part  approximated  to  the 
English  in  the  course  of  the  day  (the  17th), 
tlic  junction  of  the  two  armies  of  Blucher  and 
Wellington  was  effected  at  Gcnappe,  where 
Wellington  slept. on  Friday  night."  This 
recalls  another  historical  error,  which  has 
unluckily  been  perpetuated  by  the  pencil  of 
genius  on  walls  set  apart  for  historic  or  poetic 
truth.  In  the  Seventh  Report  of  the  Com- 
mission on  the  Fine  Arts  (1847),  the  subject 
recommended  for  the  largo  compartment  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Royal  Gallery  leading  to 
the  House  of  Lords  is :  **  Waterloo :  The 
Meeting  of  Wellington  and  Blucher."  The 
execution  of  the  design  was  allotted  to  Mr. 
Maclise,  who,  aflcr  diligent  inquiry,  and  with 
the  full  sanction  of  the  Commission,  followed 
the  popular  belief  in  fixing  the  place  of  meet- 
ing at  La  Belle  Alliance.  It  was  not  un- 
til the  publication  of  the  tenth  volume  of 
the  **  Supplementary  Despatches,"  that  the 
duke^s  personal  testimony  on  the  point  was 
adduced.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Mudford,  dated 
June  8th,  1816,  he  wrote  : — 

**  A  remarkable  instance  of  the  falsehoods, 
circulated  through  the  evidence  of  unofficial 
despatches,  is  to  be  found  in  the  report  of  a 
meeting  between  Marshal  Blucher  and  me  at 
La  Belle  Alliance,  and  some  have  gone  so  far 
as  to  have  seen  the  chair  in  which  I  sat  down 
in  the  farmhouse.  It  happens  that  the  meet- 
ing took  place  after  ten  at  night,  at  the  vil- 
lage of  Genappe,  and  anybodv  who  attempts 
to  describe  with  truth  the  opiktions  of  tne 
different  armies  will  see  that  it  c$uld  not  be 
otherwise.^  ^ 

Captain  Gronow  has  gone  so  far  as  to  say 
that  he  vras  present,  with  other  offioera,  at 
the  meeting  at  La  Belle  Alliance.  Confi- 
dently as  the  duke  vnrites,  there  are  strong 
reasons  for  suspecting  that  he  was  mistaken 
as  to  the  precise  place.  It  is  clear  from 
French  official  accounts  that  the  French  did 
not  abandon  Genappe  till  past  eleven  ;  from 
the  Prussian,  that  Blucher  and  his  staff  did 
not  reach  it  till  near  midnight ;  and  the  prob- 
ability is  that  the  real  place  of  meeting  (as 
stated  in  the  <*  Story  of  Waterloo,"  by  Dr. 
Gleig)  was  at  a  fiunm  or  hamlet  oalled  illat- 


ion du  Roi  or  Maison  JR^t^pv, 


mUm 


ffom  the  ba:ttle-field.  In  Mr.  Madise's  pic- 
ture, the  signs  of  recent  and  bk>odj  oonffict 
are  crowded  into  the  scene  with  all  the  prod- 
igality of  inventive  genius, — from  the  gi^nd 
heaped  with  the  dying  and  the  dead,  to  the 
shattered  farm-building  with  the  dead  pig- 
eons on  the  rafter.  The  artist's  fiune  will, 
of  course,  rest  on  his  treatment  of  the  aabject 
from  Jiis  own  and  the  popular  point  of  view ; 
bat  it  is  not  the  less  to  be  regretted  that  his- 
torical accuracy  should  be  thos  set  at  nought 
without  even  the  poor  excuse  of  a  tradition 
or  a  myth. 

There  is  a  passage  in  the  leading  artide  of 
The  Times  of  Thursday,  the  22dy  anmniDC- 
ing  the  victory,  which  partially  oonfirms  the 
Rothschild  agent  story: — 

*<  Those  who  attended  to  the  operatioiiB  of 
the  Stock  Exchange  yesterday  (2l8t)  were 
persuaded  that  the  news  of  the  day  befiue 
would  be  followed  up  by  something  still  moie 
bsilliant  and  decisive.  Chnniwn  rose  id  the  ' 
course  of  the  day  to  six  per  cent  piemina, 
and  some  houses,  generally  supposed  to  pos- 
sess the  best  information,  were  among  tbt 
purchasers." 

Amongst  the  many  specimeDS  of  ridi  sad 
varied  conversations,  that  of  the  Lords  tej- 
brooke  merits  particular  notice  : — 

<<APRa,  1810.— Looking  at  the  fine  fiill- 
length  portrait  of  John,  Duke  of  Marlboron^, 
Lord  Braybrooke  told  us  some  interesting  and 
curious  anecdotes  of  him.  When  this  gieal 
man  at  a  verj^  advanced  age  was  oalled  to  at- 
tend a  council  on  the  beet  mode  of  defenos 
from  a  threatened  invasion,  he  sav6  his  opin- 
ion with  his  usual  firmness  and  penetration. 
Afterward  he  said  that  for  above  fifty  yeaxs 
he  had  served  his  country,  and  shoola  be 
happy  to  do  so  still,  bat  that  he  was  awaie 
his  mculties  were  impaired.  At  present,  he 
added,  he  was  fully  consdous  of  his  deficwnqy* 
but  he  feared  the  time  miaht  soon  come  when 
he  was  no  longer  aware  of  it.  He  theiefiars 
made  it  his  earnest  reoucst  that  be  might 
never  more  be  summonea  to  coancO,  andtEat 
if  elsewhere  on  any  occasion  he  expressed  an 
opinion,  no  importance  should  be  attedied  to 
it,  or  deference  paid  to  it. 

'<  It  is  melancholy  to  reflect  bow  low  was 
the  degradation  of  that  mind  whoss  deoaj- 
ing  powers  were  eaaal  to  such  an  net  of 
magnanimity,  after  having  had  more  to  grat* 
ify  his  vanitv,  first  as  the  finest,  gayest  man 
in  Europe,  then  as  its  greatest  general,  and 
afterward  as  its  greatest  negotiator  and  states- 
man; after  all  ftis  in  a  state  of  somplala  ia- 
beoillty,  an  absdate  dimUer,  1m  was  iolB. 
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ally  exhibited  by  his  serraDts  to  all  who  chose 
to  give  aD  additional  fee  after  having  Rtared  ' 
at  all-  the  magnificence  of  Blenheim.  In  this 
manner  my  grandfather  {then  a  lad  just  entered 
at  Oxford)  beheld  the  wreck  of  this  great  man, 
and  has  often  described  the  melancholy  spectO' 
cle  to  Lord  Brayln'ooke,*^ 

^  This  is  a  striking  commentary  on  Pope's 
well-known  line — 

"  From  Marlborough^s  ^es  the  streams  of  do- 
tage flow." 

It  is  the  plausible  theory  of  an  eminent  ul- 
tra-liberal politician  that  great  men  should 
never  be  consulted  or  listened  to  in  advanced 
age,  because  their  authority  increases  as  their 
judgment  declines.  This  was  spoken,  we  be- 
lieve, with  especial  reference  to  the  Iron  Duke, 
whose  attachment  to  **  Brown  Bess "  was 
within  an  ace  of  causing  the  British  army  to 
be  sent  to  the  Crimea  without  the  weapon — 
the  Mini^  rifle — which  went  fiur  to  decide 
both  Alma  and  Inkerman. 

*'  A  similar  instance  of  oonsdoos  decay  and 
of  magnanimity,  perhaps  even  superior  to  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  vras  at  the  same  time 
mentioned.  The  late  Admiral  Barrington  be- 
ing called  upon  by  the  Admiralty  to  take  the 
command  or  the  fleet,  refused  it,  saving  that 
his  mental  powers  were  so  weakenea  imt  he 
was  no  longer  equal  to  a  situation  of  so  much 
importance,  but  that  he  thought  himself  still 
ve^  well  able  to  act  under  another,  though 
not  to  command ;  he  therefore  requested  to 
be  second.  In  the  course  of  the  following 
year  his  weakness  had  so  increased  that  he 
quarrelled  with  the  Admiralty  for  not  plac- 
ing him  in  that  situation  for  which  he  had 
himself  told  them  he  was  unfit. 

'*  Some  anecdotes  were  mentioned  a  few 
days  before  of  a  person  who,  in  a  very  differ- 
ent way,  could  boast  of  a  superioritv  as  prom- 
inent as  the  Duke  of  Marlborough^s ;  I  mean 
the  celebrated  Lady  Coventry.  From  old 
ISheridan  ^the  father  of  Ricluurd  Briosley) 
Lord  Braybrooke  heard  some  curious  anec- 
dotes of  her  early  life.  Mrs.  Gunning  (her 
mother)  consulted  Sheridan  as  to  what  she 
should  do  with  her  two  beautiful  but  penni- 
less daughters,  fle  recommended  that  they 
should  be  presented  at  the  castle ;  here  a  great 
difficulty  occurred,— by  what  possible  means 
were  they  to  procure  court  dresses  ?  This 
Sheridan  obviated ;  he  was  at  that  time  man- 
ager of  the  Dublin  theatre,  and  offered  them 
a  loan  of  the  stage  dresses  of  Lady  MaobeUi 
and  Juliet.  In  these  they  appeared  most 
lovely,  and  Sheridan,  after  having  attended 
the  toilet,  claimed  a  salute  from  each  •§  his 


reward.  Very  soon  after  this  a  most  diaboli- 
cal scheme  vras  formed  bv  some  unprincipled 
young  men ;  they  invited  Mrs.  Gunning  and 
her  two  daughters  to  dinner,  and  infused 
strong  narcotics  in  the  wine,  intending  to  take 
advantage  of  the  intoxication  which  must 
ensue  to  carry  off  the  two  young  women. 
Fortunately  Sbeiridan  discovered  their  base 
designs,  and  arrived  just  in  time  to  rescue  the 
ladies.  Sheridan  lived  to  see  one  of  these 
girls  Duchess  of  Argyle,  and  the  other  Count- 
ess of  Coventry ;  and,  it  is  melancholy  to  add, 
lived  to  see  his  application  for  admission  to 
their  parties  rejected. 

**  Lady  Coventry  enjoyed  one  very  singular 
triumph.  Having  one  day  casually  men- 
tioned to  the  king  that  she  could  not  walk  in 
the  Mall  because  the  crowd  who  cnme  to  gaze 
at  her  pressed  round  her  in  a  way  that  was 
quite  fuarming.  Has  Majesty  gallantly  ex- 
claimed that  the  finest  woman  in  England 
should  not  be  prevented  from  gracing  the 
Mall.  He  desired  that,  whenever  she  wished 
to  vralk,  she  would  send  notice  to  the  captain 
upon  guard,  and  at  the  same  time  oraered 
that  sue  should  be  attended  by  a  sergeant's 
guard.  She  walked  several  times  with  this 
train ;  of  course  the  crowd  increased  ;  but 
they  were  prevented  from  pressing  upon  her, 
and  her  vanity,  which  vras  excessive,  must 
have  received  the  hiehest  giatifieatioo  in  this 
singular  distinction."' 

The  strangest  stories  that  can  be  told  of 
the  Gunnings  will  not  surprise  readers  con- 
versant with  the  social  history  of  the  period 
in  which  they  flourished.  Mrs.  Piozzi  relates 
that,  soon  after  their  arrival  in  London  to 
seek  their  fortunes,  they  were  the  subject  of 
a  trick,  played  off  by  Thrale  and  Murphy, 
which  would  hardly  have  been  hazarded  with 
young  women  of  recognized  respectability. 
Yet  they  were  of  a  good  family,  and  their 
mother  was  the  daughter  of  a  peer.  Wal. 
pole  confirms  the  story  of  their  borrowing 
their  court  dresses  to  attend  a  castle  draw- 
ing-room from  the  theatre,  adding  that  the 
lender  vras  Mrs.  (Peg)  Woffington ;  and  he 
moreover  asserts  that  they  once  had  serious 
thoughts  of  going  upon  the  stage.  Writing  of 
them  in  1751,  when  they  were  in  the  heyday 
of  their  fashion,  he  says :  <*  There  are  two 
Irish  girls  of  no  fortune,  who  are  declared 
the  handsomest  women  alive.  I  think  their 
being  two  so  handsome,  and  both  such  per- 
fect figures,  is  their  chief  excellence ;  for,  sin- 
gly, I  have  seen  much  handsomer  figures  than 
either :  however,  they  canH  walk  in  the  Ptok, 
or  go  to  Yaazhall,  but  saoh  mobs  follow  them 
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that  they  are  therefore  driTen  away.*'  This 
being  bo,  it  is  not  improbable  that  orders  were 
given  to  the  officer  on  gaard,  which  would 
bear  the  flattering  interpretation  put  upon 
them  by  one  of  the  &ir  disturbers  of  the 
peace.  The  credit  of  this  act  of  gallantry, 
if  it  was  one,  was  due  to  George  II. ;  for  Lady 
Coventry  died  in  September,  1760,  in  her 
twenty-seventh  year,  of  a  consumption.  Till 
vrithin  a  few  days  of  her  death,  she  lay  on 
a  couch  with  a  looking-glass  in  her  hand. 
*<When  she  found  her  beauty,  which  she 
idolized,  was  quite  gone,  she  took  to  her  bed 
and  would  be  seen  by  nobody — not  even  by 
her  nurse,  suffering  only  the  light  of  a  lamp 
in  her  room.  She  then  took  leave  of  her 
husband,  who  had  forgiven  her  errors,  and 
died  with  the  utmost  resignation.''  * 

Moore  says  that,  when  Richard  Brinsley 
Sheridan  was  in  the  brilliant  dawn  of  his 
dramatic  fame,  after  the  success  of  **  The  Ri- 
vals," the  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  the  estab- 
lished queen  of  fashion,  long  hesitated  as  to 
the  propriety  of  invitifig  **  the  player's  son  " 
and  his  lovely  wife,  Reynolds's  St.  Cecilia, 
to  her  parties.  We  may  easily  guess,  there- 
fore, why  the  new  duchess  and  the  new  count- 
ess hesitated  to  ask  the  player  himself  to 
theirs. 

Within  the  memoryof  many  of  the  existing 
generation,  one  of  the  best  known  figures  in 
St.  James  Street,  and  an  assiduous  frequen- 
ter of  its  clubs,  was  the  Baron  Osten,  for- 
merly of  the  German  Legion,  a  gallant  officer 
and  estimable  man,  but  of  a  somewhat  lean, 
dry,  and  bilious  complexion.  His  claim  to 
distinction  consisted  in  his  braving  had  a  mi- 
raculous escape  from  the  jaws  of  a  lion,  who, 
after  mumbling  him  for  a  few  minutes,  let  him 
drop.  The  jokers  maintained  that  he  owed 
his  life  to  bis  bitterness ;  and  Sydney  Smith, 
after  expatiating  in  his  peculiar  vein  on  the 
topic,  was  wont  to  make  it  the  basis  of  a  the- 
ory for  curing  cannibals  of  their  taste  for  hu- 
man flesh.  *'  Send  them  Rogers,"  he  would 
say ;  '<  and,  if  that  does  not  spoil  their  relish, 
try  them  with  J.  W.  C. ;  for  even  if  they 
manage  to  get  him  down,  he  is  sure  to  dtsa- 
ffree  with  them.*'  The  actual  adventure,  as 
rescued  from  obscurity  by  Miss  Wynn,  was 
well  worth  commemorating,  although  not 
quite  so  much  in  accordance  with  the  theory 
as  could  be  wished. 

Walpole'f  Memoirs  of  tho  Reign  of  King  George 
in.,  vol.  UL  p.  190,  note. 


Baron  Osten' s  Account  of  his  Escape  from  the 
jaws  of  the  lAon  in  1827,  transcrwed  from 
his  own  MS.  (Extract  from  his  Jowmai.) 

"  May  20th,  1827.— We  heard  ag^in  of 
some  bullocks  having  been  killed  in  the  same 
jungle  where  we  had  killed  three  lions  on  the 
fourteenth.  On  the  strength  of  this  infor- 
mation  we  set  out  immediately,  and  found  a 
whole  family  of  lions.  We  killed  five ;  but 
I  had  a  very  narrow  escape  of  bein^  killed  by 
one  of  them.  After  having  killed  roar,  I  had 
wounded  a  fifth,  and  Grant  with  five  paa- 
elephonts  was  beatinz  toward  me,  when  he 
roused  the  wounded  lion,  who  immediaidj 
attacked  and  wounded  one  of  the  elepbants. 
He  then  came  straight  at  me.  I  bent  a  Uttld 
forwards  over  the  howdah  to  take  a  ateiidj 
aim  at  him,  when  unfortunately  the  fore- 
part of  the  howdah  gave  way,  and  I  fell  with 
all  my  guns  right  on  the  top  of  the  lion,  who 
immediately  seized  hold  of  me.  I  broke  mj 
left  arm  in  the  fall,  and  got  a  severe  blow 
from  the  lion  on  the  head,  which  oonsidefa- 
bly  stunned  me.  I  felt,  and  recollect  how- 
ever, that  he  was  tearing  at  my  right  arm, 
and  I  can  never  forget  the  horrible  snarling 
noiee  he  made.  Grant's  and  all  the  other 
elephants  turned  tail  and  ran  away,  so  that 
T  was  left  alone,  helpless,  in  the  jaws  of  the 
lion,  llow  I  got  out  of  it  alive  is  to  me  a 
miracle,  and  I  cannot  account  for  it  other- 
wiBc  than  by  giving  credit  to  my  Mahout's 
statement.  He  savs  that  his  elephant  backed 
about  fifty  ^rds,  but  that  he  succeeded  after 
some  time  m  driving  her  up  close  to  the  Hod, 
when  she  took  hold  of  a  young  tree  and  bent 
it  with  great  force  over  the  lion's  back,  when 
he  relinquished  his  prey,  and  was  soon  after 
killed  by  one  of  the  Chikarees  (chaaseurs  on 
foot^.  When  I  came  to  my  senses  I  foand 
my  left  arm  broke,  a  severe  contusion  on  my 
head,  and  eleven  wounds  from  teeth  and 
claws  in  my  right  arm." 

Another  specimen  of  the  stories  and  adven- 
tures related  in  this  volume  on  good  author- 
ity, is  the  following,  told  by  the  ez-chanoel* 
lor.  Lord  Loughborough,  afterward  Earl  of 
Rosslyn,  to  vindicate  the  plot  of  Mim  Jo- 
anna Baillie*s  play  on  the  passion  of  Hate  :«- 

'' January,  1828.~Mrs.  Kcmble  told  ma 
that  at  the  period  of  the  first  appearance  of 
I  De  Montfort,'  when  everybody  was  decry- 
ing the  possibility  of  the  existence  of  hatred 
so  diabolical,  and  were  calline  it  quite  beyond 
the  bounds  of  nature,  the  subject  was  one  ^y 
discussed  at  dinner  at  Lord  Rosslyn's.  Em 
replied  that  in  real  life  he  had  known  an  in- 
stance of  hatred  still  more  inveterate,  and  re- 
lated the  following  story : — 

*<  At  a  large  school  in  the  coantrj  a  rebel- 
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lion  took  place  among  the  bo^rs.  The  master, 
very  anxious  to  know  the  name  of  the  ring- 
leader, at  length,  either  by  threats  or  bribes, 
or  both,  induccrd  one  of  the  bojs  to  disclose 
the  name  of  a  boy  named  Davison.  He  was 
of  course  severely  punished  and  expelled,  car- 
rying away  with  him  sentiments  of  deadly 
hate  instead  of  the  nficctiou  be  had  formerly 
felt  for  his  schoolfellow.  Many  years  in- 
tervened, during  which  tliey  never  had  the 
least  intercourse.  The  young  man  who  had 
peached  went  to  the  Eo^t  Indies.  lie  returned, 
and  landed  on  the  coast  of  Devonshire.  Stop- 
ping to  dine  at  a  small  inn,  he  inquired  of 
the  waiter  what  gentlemen  lived  in  ttie  neigh- 
borhood ;  and  hearing  that  the  squire  of  the 
parish  was  a  Mr.  Davison,  the  name  sti  ick 
him  ;  he  thought  he  recollected  that  his  for- 
mer schoolfellow  used  to  talk  of  his  home  in 
Devonshire,  and  while  his  dinner  was  getting 
ready  he  determined  to  go  to  the  squire^s 
house.  A  maid-servant  opened  the  door; 
be  sent  in  his  name,  saying  that,  if  Mr.  Da- 
vison had  been  educated  at  such  a  school  be 
would  recollect  it.  He  was  introduced,  and 
most  cordially  received  by  his  schoolfellow, 
whom  he  found  laid  up  with  a  fit  of  the  gout, 
and  was  pressed  to  dine,  with  many  apolo- 
gies for  bad  fare,  etc.,  Mr.  Davison  having 
unfortunately  given  permission  to  all  his  ser- 
vants to  go  to  a  ncignboring  place,  and  hav- 
ing kept  only  the  woman  who  was  bis  nurse. 
**  Mr.  Davison  appeared  00  rejoiced  in 
talking  over  old  stories  with  his  friend,  and 
pressed  him  bo  strongly  to  he  charitable 
enough  to  pass  another  day  with  him,  that 
at  last  he  consented.  Next  momine  the  un- 
fortunate guest  was  found  with  his  throat  cut 
from  ear  to  ear.  Of  course  the  maid-servant 
was  taken  up  on  suspicion :  indeed,  as  it 
seemed  impossible  from  its  nature  that  the 
wound  should  have  Ix^n  self-inflicted,  and  as 
she  was  the  only  creature  in  the  bouse  ex- 
cepting her  master,  who  was  unable  to  move, 
there  did  not  seem  a  doubt.  The  trial  came 
on  :  Mr.  Davison  appeared  as  prosecutor ; 
Lord  Rosslyn  was  his  counsel.  In  spite  of 
the  poor  girPs  protestations  of  innocence,  the 
case  seemed  nearly  decided,  when  Mr.  Davi- 
son sent  a  note  to  his  counsel  desiring  him  to 
ask  the  girl  whether  she  had  heard  any  noise 
in  the  ni^ht:  Lord  Rosslyn  objected;  but 
bis  client  insisted.  This  seems  to  have  been 
one  of  those  strange  perversions  of  intellect 
by  which  guilt  is  ordained  to  betray  itself 
when  all  the  artifice  which  bad  accompanied 
it  is  lulici  asleep.  What  conld  have  been 
the  object  of  this  inoniry  does  not  appear : 
its  effect  was  fatal.  The  girl  replied  that  she 
recollected  hearing  a  noise  along  the  passage, 
which  had  awakened  her,  but  that,  having 
been  much  fetigued  during  the  day,  she  was 
too  sleepy  to  get  op  to  inqalre  the  caose : 


more  questions  were  asked ;  the  noises  and 
various  other  circumstances  described  ;  sus- 
picions arose  against  Mr.  Davison ;  and  the 
Dusiness  ended'  in  his  avowing  himself  the 
murderer.  He  said  that  from  tne  moment  in 
which  he  first  beheld  the  face  of  his  old 
schoolfellow,  he  bad  determined  upon  re- 
venging his  ancient  quarrel  by  the  death  of 
the  oflender.  He  had  crawled  on  hands  and 
knees  from  his  own  room  to  that  of  his  un- 
fortunate guest,  and  unable  to  support  him- 
self without  the  use  of  his  hands,  nad  found 
great  difficulty  in  opening  the  door,  but,  help- 
ing himself  by  his  teeth,  had  at  last  achieved 
it,  reached  the  bed,  and  perpetrated  the  hor- 
rid deed.  He  had  then  crawled  back  and 
had  contrived  to  free  himself  from  all  blood- 
stains before  he  got  into  his  own  bed.  It 
was  the  extraordinary  noise  made  by  his 
crawling  which  had  disturbed  the  maid-ser- 
vant, and,  at  last,  led  to  his  detection." 

If  this  sudden  plunge  into  crime  runs 
counter  to  all  common  theories  of  human 
nature,  so  certainly  does  the  following  anec- 
dote of  Hyder  Ally's  burst  of  sensibility : — 

**  June,  1824.— I  heard  the  other  day  from 
Miss  Stables  a  singular  instance  of  the  power 
of  music,  which  I  am  anxious  to  remember 
because  it  is  so  well  authenticated.  When 
her  father  was  a  very  young  man  he  followed 
his  regiment  into  the  £a6t  Indies.  Upon 
some  occasion  (I  forget  what)  this  regiment 
gave  a  dinner  to  that  savage  tyrant,  Hyder 
AHy,  who  a  short  time  aUer  returned  the 
compliment  by  sending  the  greater  part  of 
those  present  to  the  far-famed  Black  Hole. 
During  dinner  the  regimental  band  played, 
and  at  last  played  God  save  the  King,  Hyder 
Ally  appeared  much  struck,  and  fainted  at 
last  from  emotion.  Mr.  Stables  was  one  of 
those  who  assisted  in  removing  him  from  the 
dining-room,  and  who,  standing  by  when  be 
recovered,  heard  him  exclaim,  *  Is  your  king 
a  god  that  yon  adore  him  with  such  music  as 
that?'" 

It  is  an  amusing  blunder  of  Miss  Wynn, 
or  of  her  informant,  to  suppose  that  Hyder 
Ally,  the  Sultan  of  Mysore,  sent  the  British 
to  the  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta ;  but  we  are 
afraid  such  mistakes  in  Indian  geography  and 
history  are  not  uncommon  among  ladies  of 
quality. 

*'  During  the  Christmas  season  of  1805-6, 
the  Marquis  of  Buckingham  had  lavished  the 
hospitality  of  Stow*e  upon  the  exiled  royal 
family  of  France."*    This  not  very  gra- 

•  ' '  ConrU  and  OAbinets  of  George  III.''  By  the 
Duke  ff  Bnckiogham  and  Chaodos,  K.  G.,  vol.  iii. 
p.  3. 
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ciously  recorded  instanoe  is  one  amongst 
many  in  which  that  splendid  hospitality  was 
accepted  by  the  exiled  French  princes,  and 
the  most  distinguished  of  the  emigrants. 
Miss  Wynn  Consequently  saw  a  great  deal  of 
them ;  and  one  of  her  reminiscences  has  a 
direct  bearing  on  a  question  we  had  recently 
occasion  to  discuss  ;*  namely,  whether  the 
narrative  entitled  <*  Les  demibres  Ileures  de 
Louis  XVI. ,"  printed  in  the  seventeenth  vol- 
ume of  '*  Mcynoirs  on  the  lEtevolution,"  was 
the  bond  fide  composition  of  the  Abb^  Edge- 
worth. 

**  Stowe  :  Jan.  9th  (no year). — This  morn- 
ing I  have  b^n  very  much  interested  by  an 
account  given  us  of  some  of  the  horrors  of 
the  revolution  by  the  Duke  de  Sirent.  He 
read  to  us  a  history  of  the  last  moments  of 
JiOuis  XVI„  written  by  Abbd  Edgeworth  at 
the  request  of  the  brothers  of  that  unfortu- 
nate monarch.  In  the  history  there  was 
little  that  we  did  not  know  before  from  I 
Clery's  and  other  publications,  but  every 
particular  became  doubly  interesting ;  first, 
from  being  so  authenticated,  but  still  more 
from  the  extreme  emotion  of  the  reader. 
Thi<«  was  peculiarly  striking  when,  in  de- 
scribing the  anxiety  expressed  by  the  king 
respecting  the  fate  of  the  clergy,  the  abbe 
says  he  informed  him  of  the  kindj  hospitable 
reception  they  had  met  with  in  this  country  ; 
upon  which  the  king  forcibly  expressed  his 
gratitude  toward  the  English  for  the  protec- 
tion they  had  afibrded  to  his  unfortunate 
subjects.  At  these  words  the  poor  old  man's 
voice  faltered,  and  his  eyes  fillM  as  he  looked 
toward  Lady  B. 

<*  The  most  striking  curcumstance  men- 
tioned by  Edgeworth  is  a  speech  of  the  dep- 
uty of  the  National  Assembly  who  was  or- 
dered to  accompany  him  in  the  fiacre  which 
parried  him  from  the  National  Assembly  to 
the  melancholy  abode  of  the  condemned  mon- 
arch. After  very  little  communication  on 
indifierent  subjects,  the  man  suddenly  ex- 
claimed, ^]\(lon  Dicu^  quelle  tache  nous  avons 
d  rempUr.  Quel  homme !  quelle  resignation  ! 
quel  courage !  il  faut  quHl  y  ait  la  quelque 
chose  de  surhumcunJ*  After  this  speech  the 
abbcS  had  the  prudence  to  preserve  perfect 
silence  ;  he  thought  that,  though  he  might 
be  able  to  work  on  the  mind  of  this  man,  it 
was  still  more  likely,  considering  the  short 
time  they  had  to  pass  together,  that  he 
*  Ed,  Rev.,  No.  ooxlL  p.  146. 


might  only  exasperate  him  and  be  denied  the 

?ermission  of  seeing  the  unfortiiiiaie  king. 
he  behavior  of  Louis  in  these  ket  tryiDg 
momenta  exhibits  proofs,  not  only  of  his  un- 
common piety,  resignation,  and  meeknees, 
but  also  of  fortitude  and  reeolation,  which 
appear  little  to  accord  with  the  eendral  weak- 
ness and  indecision  of  his  cnaracter.  hi 
reading  this  melancholy  history  it  was  sin- 
gular to  see  that  the  auke  appeared  to  be 
most  afiected  b^  some  trifling  instancee  of 
degradation  which  we  might  otherwise  have 
overlooked.  For  instance,  when  Loois  was 
described  as  receiving  the  sacrament  soks 
prie-dieu,  sans  coussins,  in  a  small  bedroom 
without  any  furniture  but  tr&is  mauvaises 
chaises  an  cmr,  he  vras  deeply  affected,  prob- 
ably from  the  having  so  frequently  been  an 
eye-witness  of  all  the  splendor  which  used  to 
attend  this  ceremony. 

**  Afterward  the  duke  gave  us  the  account 
of  his  escape  from  Paris  with  the  sons  of  the 
Ck)mte  d'Artois,  the  Due  d'Angouldme  and 
the  Duke  de  fierri.  These  children  were  en- 
trusted to  him,  not  only  by  their  &ther,  but 
by  the  king,  who  both  seem  on  this  occasion 
to  have  given  evident  proofs  of  indecision  and 
weakness  of  mind.*' 

No  one  was  better  qualified  to  judge  of  thd 
authenticity  of  the  narrative  he  read  aload  at 
Stowe  than  the  Due  de  Sirent,  and  the  fiur 
inference  from  Miss  Wynn's  account  of  it, 
noted  down  from  memory,  is  that  it  was 
identical  with  the  printed  one. 

It  was  this  lady's  practice  to  transcribe 
remarkable  letters  as  well  as  narratives,  add 
she  has  kept  copies  of  some  very  striking 
letters  from  Lady  Hester  Stanhope,  Southey, 
Sir  R.  Wilmot  Horton,  Mrs.  Piozzi,  Bishop 
Heber,  eto.  .  But  the  utmost  space  we  can 
devote  to  her  miscellaneous  collection  of  cu- 
riosities is  exhausted ;  and  we  trust  we  have 
quoted  enough  to  show  how  much  attractiye 
material  for  social,  literary,  or  political  illna- 
tration  may  be  accumulated  by  persons  sim- 
ilarly situated  and  endowed,  if  they  make  a 
diligent  and  discriminating  use  of  their  op- 
portunities.  We  have  been  indulged  with 
access  to  the  sheets  of  this  volume,  whiob  if 
now,  we  believe,  on  the  eve  of  pablication ; 
and  we  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  be  received 
with  favor  and  read  with  interest  by  a  con- 
siderable class  of  society. 
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THS  WELCOMES  OF  OA&IBALDI. 

I  SAW  three  ^sisters  ;  each  of  them  a  queen : 
Odo  with  a  stern,  square  face,  and  r^gal  brow. 
Deep-lined  where  pressure  of  a  crown  had  been. 
With  no  crown  save  a  priest's  tiara,  now. 
Motley  her  garb  ;  alb,  chasuble,  and  cope, 
Which,  as  her  chafing  still  their  folds  would  ope. 
Beneath  a  tattered  flamen*s  gown  did  show, 
Or  an  imperial  toga's  Tyrian  sheen. 
Frayed,  and  besmirched  with  blood,  and  with 
debauch  unclean. 

Deep-bosomed  and  strong-limbed    and   heavy- 
browed. 
She  sat  like  one  that  on  a  mighty  past 
Looks  backward  dreamily,  from  out  a  shroud 
Of  sin  and  shame  and  suffering  round  her  cast, 
Yet  with  an  eager  quivering  of  the  nerves, 
A  memory  of  old  conquest  in  the  curves 
Of  her  proud  lip,  lightnings  that  faded  fikst, 
Tet  still  flashed  up,  under  her  eyebrows*  cloud. 
Saying  to  men,  **  Beware !  I  am  not  omshed, 
though  bowed.*' 


She  largely  grasped  ;  a  mighty  cable's  coils 
I  Her  pillMred  neck,  like  Celtic  tore  of  old 
j  Chrcled  with  strands  of  triple-twisted  gold. 
;  She  looked  like  one  who,  honoring  manly  toils, 
;  Tet  fit  for  more  than  sordid  slaving  stands. 

And  by  a  higher  law  than  gold's  her  life  com- 


More  slight  the  Second  Queen  ;  a  sweeter  fiice. 
Where  Eastern  languor  tempered  Southern  fire  ; 
Motions  that  gave  to  mirth  their  easiest  grace, 
But  swept,  in  sudden  storms,  from  mirth  to  ire : 
The  summer  sun  seemed  seething  in  her  blood, 
llie  summer  sky  seemed  mirrored  in  her  mood  ; 
So  beautiful,  so  changeful ;  from  desire 
To  loathing,  from  chill  frown  to  hot  embrace. 
Her  passionate  gusts,  like  clouds,  did  each  the 
other  chase. 

Bright  vine-leaves  wreathed  her  purple-glossy 

hair. 
With  gray-green  olive,  and  gold-tasselled  maixe : 
All  g^y  and  parti-colored  was  her  wear  ; 
Half  peasant's,  half-princess's  were  her  ways. 
Blithe,  buoyant,  careless  of  to-morrow's  fiite, 
So  but  to-day  took  mirthfulness  for  mate  ; 
Ready  for  ban  or  blessing,  scorn  or  praise  ; 
For  those  who  won  her  Iotc  with  love  to  spare  ; 
For  those  who  earned  her  hata  with  a  stiletto 

bare. 


Sober  and  strong  the  third  ;  of  colder  hue 

And  blunter  features  ;  yet  a  true-bom  queen  ; 

The  pure  life  telling  in  the  brawny  thew. 

The  honest  nature  in  the  eye  serene. 

The  muscles  knit  with  toil,  whose  tools  did 
stand. 

Mattock  and  spade  and  hammer,  near  her  hand. 

Yet  not  for  off  mi^ht  other  gear  be  seen. 

Sword,  bayonet,  nfle,  grooved  and  sighted  true  ; 

Unbacked,  unbmised,  unused  they  might  have 
been, 

Tet  yare,  and  fit  for  ate, — ^bladea  sharp  and  bar- 
rels clean. 

Crowned  with  fair  towen  she  was,  and  flnom  all 

lands 
Trephica  of  art  and  uidustTT,  and  spoils 
Of  labor  and  the  chase,  within  her  hands 


;  These  sisters  communed  curiously  of  one 
'Now  in  all  mouths, — one  who  among  us  came, 
I  Though  with  no  visible  crown  upon  his  brow, 
I  King,  crowned  by  deeds  and  consecrate  bv  fiime. 

They  knew  him  all  the  three,  honored  and  loved; 

But  question  rose  wherefore  so  greatly  moved 

Was  that  Third  Queen,  by  one,  to  her,  h  name. 

No  liberator,  at  whose  feet  to  bow. 

So  love  can  but  be  shown,  not  recking  whore  or 
how. 

Quoth  the  First  Queen,  <*  For  me  he  met  the 

Qaul, 
And  beat  him  baffled  back,  one  man  to  ten  ; 
Held  battered,  bastion  long,  and  half-breached 

wall. 
And  bore  my  flag  high  in  the  eyes  of  men  ; 
But  yon,  O  Queen  !  sea-guarded  and  rock-based. 
What  foe  of  yours,  what  leagner  has  he  faced  7 
He  left  no  wife  for  you  in  Frioul's  fen  ; 
For  you  he  staked  not  home  and  hope  and  all. 
Nor  showed  he  felt,  for  you,  the  dearest  offering 

small" 

The  Second  Queen  said,  **  It  were  marvel  strong 
Should  /  not  honor  him  who  set  toe  tree 
From  Bourbon  slavery  and  priestly  wrong  ; 
But  what  the  liberation  wrought  for  thee  ? 
I  crouched  in  fetters  ;  his  hand  touched  my 

chain ; 
It  burst,  and,  lo  !  I  sprang  up  free  again. 
But  thou  unfettered  art,  save  by  thy  sea, 
Guardian,  not  jailer  ;  why  thus  loud  and  long 
The  welcome  of  this  man  from  all  thy  toiling 

throng?** 

The  Third  Queen  smiled,  and  answered  them 

agi^n,-— 
*<  True,  gratitude  nor  love  to  him  I  owe. 
That  he  maintained  my  walls,  or  broke  my  chain. 
Yet  I  have  chains  to  fear,  and  a  sore  foe. 
That  foe  world-worship,  and  that  tyrant-sway 
King  Mammon's — worse  than  Gaul  or  Bourbon, 

they! 
What  living  man  has  laid  world-worship  low 
Under  his  feet,  like  this  T    Who,  such  disdain 
Of  chains  that  Mammon  forges  here  below. 
As  this  plain  captain  did  for  earth's  example 

show?" 


The  voices  ceased  ;  vanished  the  vision  flkir  ; 
Bat  still  those  voices*  mosio  filled  the  air  ; 
I  heaid  the  Engliah  crowd  that  went  and  came. 
Load  pealing  QAEnAU>i*s  pore  and   honored 

— -PtiiicA. 
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CHAPTER   ZII. 
FRED*8  LUNCITEON  AT  THE  CHA8B. 

Mr.  Frederick  Falconer  arriyed  at  the 
Chase  just  as  the  ladies  were  going  to  sit 
down  to  luncheon.  The  ladies  were  Miss 
Immy  and  the  Lindisfarn  lasses.  And  they 
were  about  to  partake  of  that  meal  specially 
sacred  to  ladies  and  ladies'  men  alone.  It 
was  a  great  opportunity  for  Freddy.  There 
"was  neither  Ijidy  Famleigh  nor  Mr.  Mat. 
In  the  presence  of  either  of  those  persons, 
Mr.  Freddy  was,  as  the  old  story  records 
Punch  to  have  declared  himself  to  have  felt 
when  Mrs.  Carter,  who  translated  Epictetus, 
was  among  his  audience, — unable  to  **  talk  his 
own  talk."  Freddy  Falconer  could  not  talk 
bis  own  talk  when  either  Lady  Farnleigh  or 
Mr.  Mat  was  present. 

But  on  the  present  occasion  all  evil  influ- 
ences were  absent,  and  all  good  ones  were  in 
the  ascendant.  There  were  Miss  Immy  in 
high  good-humor  ;  there  was  the  minced  veal 
and  mashed  potatoes,  beautiful  goldezi-col- 
ored  butter  and  the  home-made  loaf,  a  cur- 
rant tart,  and  a  bowl  of  Sillshire  cream! 
There  was  the  decanter  of  sherry  for  Miss  Im- 
my, the  small  jug  of  amber  a]e  for  Miss  Kate, 
the  carafe  of  sparkling  water  for  Miss  Mar- 
garet. The  malignant  fairy  godmother  was 
far  away  up  in  her  wind-swept  garden  at 
Wanstrow  ;  tiie  squire  was  l)eating  the  tur- 
nips in  a  distant  field,  and  the  odious  Mr.  Mat 
was  trudging  by  Iiis  side.  Had  ever  a  ladies 
man  a  fairer  field  ?  Nor  can  it  be  by  any 
means  said  that  he  had  no  favor  ! 

Both  the  young  ladies,  as  we  already  know, 
were  more  or  less  favorably  disposed  toward 
him,  each  after  her  own  fashion.  And  Miss 
Immy  was  one  of  those  who  are  disposed  to 
allow  their  fullest  weight  to  the  claims  of 
old  neighborhood  and  long  acquaintanceship. 
Freddy  Falconer,  too,  had  in  her  eyes  the  par- 
amount advantage  over  either  of  the  other 
two  young  men  wlio  had  been  there  the  pre- 
vious evening,  of  being  thorough  Sillabire. 
Captain  Ellinglium  and  Mr.  Merriton  wore 
both  strangers  and  new  acquaintances,  which 
made  a  very  noti\ble  difference  to  Misb  Immy. 

'*  And  what  do  you  think  of  our  new  im- 
portations into  SilUhire?"  asked  Kate,  when 
Fred  had  been  cordially  asked  to  take  some 
luncheon,  and  was  comfortably  established 
by  the  side  of  one  of  the  young  ladies,  and 
opposite  to  the  other.  Kate  was  sitting  op- 
posite to  Miss  Immy,  and  l^largaret  on  the 


side  of  the  table  nearest  the  fire,  between 
them.  Mr.  Fred,  therefore,  took  the  goods 
the  gods  provided  him — i.  e.,  minoed  veal, 
potatoes  and  sherry,  current  tart  and  Sillshire 
cream — in  a  position  yet  more  shone  on  by 
the  rays  of  beauty  than  that  of  Philip's  war- 
like son  at  the  royal  feast  for  Persia  won  ! — 
a  position  more  brilliant,  but  more  difficult 
also  than  that  of  Alexander. 

^^  What  do  you  think  of  our  new  importa- 
tions into  Sillshire?  "  said  Kate. 

'<The  Merritons,  or  Captain  Ellingham? 
Which  arc  you  alluding  to?  " 

<*  To  both.  But  you  knew  the  MerritoDB 
before ;  did  you  not?  '* 

**  Not  I !  I  never  set  eyes  on  either  of 
them  till  they  came  down  here.  They  were 
old  friends,  I  fancy,  of  our  business  connec- 
tions in  London.  I  think  my  father  had  seen 
Mr.  Merriton  in  London.'* 
*'  Quite  a  young  man  he  seems,"  said  Kate. 
**  Oh,  yes  !  A  boy  rather,  one  might  say. 
lie  has  just  come  of  age.  And  upon  my 
word,  he  looks  as  if  an  English  winter  would 
do  for  him.  Poor  fellow !  I  should  say  he 
would  have  done  more  wisely  to  settle  in  his 
mother's  country, — in  Italy, — where  he  has 
spent  most  part  of  his  life.'* 

"Oh,  in  Italy?"  said  Margaret.  "He 
told  me  yesterday  at  dinner  that  he  had  lived 
abroad  *  most  of  his  life.'  " 

"  Yes,  and  when  a  man  has  done  that,  he 
is  rarely  fit  for  English  life  in  any  way." 

•*  Oh,  don't  say  so,  Mr.  Falconer;  or  I 
shall  fancy  that  I  am  not  fitted  for  English 
life,  or  that  you  don't  think  me  so,"  said 
Margaret,  with  a  look  of  the  most  tender  ap- 
pealing reproachfulness  in  her  eyes,  as  pa- 
thetically eloquent  as  if  she  had  been  expect- 
ing her  doom  from  the  arbiter  of  her  destiny. 
*'  Nay  !  it  is  quite  a  different  thing  in  the 
case  of  a  lady,"  said  Freddy,  coloringa  little. 
'*  The  foreign  ways  and  manners,  which  are 
apt  to  make  a  man  perhaps  not  altogether — 
what  ladies  like  in  this  country — or  gentle- 
men, indeed,  either,  for  that  matter— only 
serve  to  add  new  grace  to  one  of  the  other 
sex.  Besides,  there  is  a  vast  difference  be- 
tween Italy  and  Paris.  There  b,  as  all  the 
world  knows,  no  charm  equal  to  that  of  a 
Parisian  woman,"  said  Mr.  Freddy,  with  the 
enthusiasm  of  intense  conviction. 

**  Is  there  no  chance,  then,  for  poer  homo- 
bred  Zillshiro  volk?"  asked  Kate,  with  a 
laugh  in  her  voice,  and  roguish  qaiaing  In 
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her  eyes,  and  just  the  least  littlo  bit  of  pique 
ill  her  heart. 

**  Now,  Miss  Kate,  you  know  how  far  that 
18  from  my  feeling  in  the  matter !  Surely, 
you  and  I  are  much  too  old  friends  to  misun- 
derstand  each  other  upon  such  a  point.'' 

The  position  wasa  difficult  one.  The  worst 
of  it  was,  that  there  was  no  possibility  of 
making  any  by-play  with  the  eyes  !  What 
the  tongue  says  may  almost  always  be  modi- 
fied sufficiently  for  all  purposes,  if  one  can  but 
find  the  means  of  supplying  a  running  com- 
mentary with  the  eyes,  addressed  to  one  spe- 
cial reader.  But  Fred's  situation,  with  one 
lady  opposite  to  him,  and  one  at  right  angles 
to  him,  shut  him  out  from  that  resource  ; — 
unless,  indeed,  from  such  very  limited  use  of 
it  as  could  be  resorted  to  by  seizing  and  mak- 
ing the  most  of  the  opportunities  afforded 
him  by  the  momentary  employment  of  one  of 
the  two  pairs  of  bright  eyes,  under  the  cross- 
fire of  which  he  was  sitting,  on  a  plate  or  a 
drinking-glass.  And  even  so  there  was  very 
little  good  to  be  done  with  Kate  in  this  fash- 
ion, unless  it  was  in  the  way  of  laughing. 
Kate  would  laugh  with  you  or  at  you,  with 
her  eyes,  as  much  as  you  pleased  ;  would  an- 
swer a  laugh  in  your  eyes,  and  answer  it 
openly  or  aside,  as  the  case  needed.  But  she 
did  not  seem  to  understand  any  tenderer  eye- 
language.  Or  if  she  did,  she  would  not  talk 
•it  with  Freddy  Falconer,  old  friends  as  they 
were. 

And  that  was  the  reason  why,  after  that 
luncheon-table  camjtaign  was  over,  Fred  felt 
that  he  had  made  more  progress  that  day 
with  Mif«  Margaret  than  with  Miss  Kate.* 

As  regarded  Mr.  MerrTton,  however,  he 
found  the  latter  more  inclined  to  agree 
with  him  than  the  former.  Notwithstanding 
Kate's  wish  to  be  good-natured,  and  to  make 
herself  and  their  new  neighborhood  generally 
agreeable  to  the  strangers,  and  the  reality  of 
the  interest  she  had  expressed  to  Mr.  Merri- 
ton  about  Italy  and  Italian  places  and  things, 
he  had  seemed  to  her  rather  a  feckless  sort 
of  body — rather  a  poor  creature.  And  Kate 
wati  about  the  last  girl  in  the  world  to  like  a 
man  who  belonged  in  any  degree  to  the  cate- 
gory of  **  poor  creatures,"  or  to  admit  that 
the  absence  of  manline9  and  vigor  could  be 
atoned  for  by  elegance  of  manoar  and  advan- 
tages of  person.  She  was  DOt£aposod  to  un- 
dervalue his  capacity  for  assisting  her  in  her 
study  of  Dante.    But  she  would  have  been 
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more  inclined  to  like  him,  if  her  attention 
had  been  called  to  his  capacity  for  riding 
well  up  to  hounds.  Doubtless  she  would 
have  preferred  a  cavalier  equally  calculated 
to  shine  in  the  field  and  in  the  study  ;  but  if 
one  good  quality  out  of  the  two  could  be  had 
only,  I  take  it  Kate  would  have  decided  for 
the  hounds,  and  Dante  would  have  gone  to 
the  wall.  I  do  not  say,  be  it  observed,  that 
Kate  Lindisfarn  wjis  a  very  charming  girl 
because  of  this  ;  I  only  say  that  she  was  a 
very  charming  girl,  and  that  such  was  the 
case. 

As  for  Margaret,  she  would  have  cared 
nothing  at  all  about  the  riding  to  hounds  ;  and 
truth  to  say,  very  little  indeed  about  the  ca- 
pacity for  understanding  Dante.  And,  as 
we  know,  she  was  **  a  very  charming  girl," 
too.  But  some  of  the  value  of  that  phrase 
of  course  depends  upon  the  object  on  whom 
the  charm  operates,  and  by  whom  it  is  recog- 
nized. Now  there  can  be  no  doubt  at  all 
that  Margaret  was  a  very  particularly  charm- 
ing girl  to  Mr.  Falconer,  despite  her  disagree- 
ing with,  him  about  Mr.  Merriton. 

**  For  my  part,"  said  she,  shooting  across 
the  table  one  of  those  glances  with  which 
young  ladies,  who  are  properly  up  in  all  ^the 
departments  of  eye  language,  know  how  to 
render  such  a  declaration  rather  ngreeable 
than  otherwise  to  the  receiver  of  it, — '*for 
my  part,  I  think  you  are  too  hard  upon  poor 
Mr.  Merriton.  It  is  unfair  to  expect  that  he 
should  possess  all  the  advantages  which  can 
only  come  from  a  wider  and  larger  knowledge 
of  the  world." 

**  Really,  Miss  Margaret,!  had  no  inten- 
tion of  being  hard  on  him/'  said  Falconer, 
returning  her  look  with  interest,  "  and  I  shall 
have  less  inclination  than  ever  to  be  so,  of 
course  "  (eye  commentary  here,  intelligible  to 
the  merest  tyro  in  that  language),  **  if  you 
take  him  under  your  protection." 

*'  I  did  not  mean  to  say  a  word,"  put  in 
Kate;  '*and  really  I  donH  think  there  is  a 
word  to  be  said  against  his  manner.  It  is 
that  of  a  very  youAg  man,  that  is  all." 

"  That  is  it,"  said  Margaret  at'cctn/^ion, 
and  looking  as  she  spoke,  not  at  her  sister, 
but  at  Falconer  ;  **  I  never  can  find  such  mere 
boys  very  agreeable . ' ' 

**  I  agree  with  Mr.  Frederick,"  said  Miss 
Immy ;  **  my  notion  is,  that  if  the  poor- 
wished  lad  had  been  bom  and  bred  in  Zill- 
Bbire,  he  would  not  have  looked  for  all  the 
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world  as  though  he  had  lived  on  sugar  and 
water  and  sweet  biscuits  all  his  life,  like  Miss 
Lasseron's  Italian  greyhound !  " 

*<  And  what  about  the  other  new-comer 
among  us?"  said  Falconer,  not  addressing 
himself  to  any  one  of  the  party  more  than  to 
another.     *»  What  of  Captain  Ellingham?  " 

*<  Now  that  is  being  harder  than  ever  upon 
poor  Mr.  Merriton,  to  bring  the  two  men  into 
contrast  in  that  way,"  cried  Eatc* 

*'  Well,  I  confess  I  cannot  agree  with  you 
there,  Kate,"  said  her  sister.  **  If  there  is 
any  hardness  in  the  matter,  I  think  it  is  all 
the  other  way,  for  my  part." 

**  Oh,  Margaret^  how  can  you  think  so  !  " 
said  Kate,  with  some  emphasis. 

<*  And  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Falconer  had 
any  notion  of  making  a  comparison  that  would 
be  disadvantageous  to  Mr.  Merriton,  at  all 
events,"  added- Margaret. 

*  *  Indeed  I  had  not , "  repl  ied  Falconer.  *  *  I 
foOnd  Captain  Ellingham  markedly  civil ;  and 
I  have  not  a  word  to  say  in  his  disparagement 
in  any  way.  I  do  not  doubt  that  be  is  a  most 
able  and  m^itorious  officer,  notwithstanding 
the  position  he  ocpupies  in  the  service.  Of 
course,  from  merely  passing  an  evening  in  a 
drawing-room  with  two  men,  one  can  form 
no  opinion  except  as  to  their  general  exterior 
agreeability  ;  and  as  far  as  that  goes,  1  con- 
fess that  I  think  Merriton  has  all  the  advan- 
tage." -  V     *     . 

*'  Why,  what  in  the  world  did  you  see  in 
Captain  Ellingham  to  make  you  take  an  aver- 
sion to  him?  "  asked  Kate. 

*<  I  did  not  take  an  aversion  to  him  the 
least  in  the  world,  I  assure  you,  my  dear  Miss 
Lindisfam !  On  the  contrary.  But  it  seems 
that  I  only  shared  the  impression  he  made 
upon  your  sister."    - 

'*  I  own  that  I  did  not  see  anything  partic- 
ularly attractive  about  him,  notwithstanding 
all  that  Lady  Famleigh  said  in  his  praise," 
said  Margaret. 

**  Is  he  a  great  friend  of  Lady  Farnleigh's, 
then?  "  asked  Falconer. 

**  Oh,  yes,  and  according  to  her,  he  is  a 
chevalier  sans  peur  et  sans  rtprochef — a  mirror 
of  all  the  virtues !  I  dare  say  he  may  be ; 
but"— 

*<0h.  Lady  Farnleigh's  approbation  is  quite 
sufficient  to  secure  to  the  fortunate  possessor 
of  it  that  of  your  sister,  Miss  Margaret,"  said 
Fedooner,  with  some  little  appearance  of  pique 
in  his  manner.    *<  When  you  have  been  a 


little  longer  an  inmate  of  the  Chase,  joa  wiU 
doubtless  make  that  discovery  for  yoaiBelf." 

**  And  if  I  pinned  my  faith  upon  anybody's 
judgment  in  all  the  worlds  I  am  Tery  sure 
that  I  could  not  have  a  safer  and  better 
guide,"  cried  Kate  vrith  some  Tehemenee; 
'*  and  I  have  no  doubt  Margaret  will  discover 
that  too,  before  she  has  been  here  long.  Per- 
haps I  should  be  wiser,"  she  added,  with  a 
momentary  half-glance  at  Falconer,  "  if  I 
followed  her  guidance  in  all  cases  Jnore  im- 
plicitly." 

<*  I  am  sure  no  one  could  doubt  the  excel- 
lence of  Lady  Farnleigh's  judgment  on  any 
subject,"  said  Freddy,  looking  rather  dieconi- 
fited ;  **  but  probably  she  vras  speaking  of 
Captain  Ellingham  as  of  an  old  friend  and 
contemporary  of  her  own." 

•'  Hardly  that,  I  should  think,"  said  Kate. 
<'Why,  how  old  a  man  should  you  take  Gap- 
tain  Ellingham  to  be?" 

*'  Well,  he  is  one  of  those  men  who  may 
bo  almost  any  age  ;  but  I  should  say  he  must 
be  on  the  wrong  side  of  forty,"  said  Falconer. 

**  Impossible  !  "  cried  Kate.  *<  I  am  no 
judge  of  people's  ages ;  but  to  my  notion 
Captain  Ellingham  seems  quite  a  young 
man." 

**  A  young  man,  Kate !  Why,  he  is  quite 
gray.  I  declare  he  looks  every  bit  as  old  as 
Mr.  Mat!" 

**  He  certainly  is  very  gray,  both  on  the 
head  and  about  the  beard,"  said  Freddy; 
**  but  that  is  not  the  worst  of  it.  There  are 
certain  lines  about  the  face  " — 

*<  1  don't  think  a  man's  appearance  is  at  ail 
injured  by  a  few  gray  hairs  among  the  black 
ones  ;  and  as  for  the  lines,  a  face  is  far  more 
interesting  to  me,  that  looks  as  if  the  owner 
had  been  doing  something  else  all  his  life  than 
thinking  of  taking  care  of  it !  "  cried  Kate, 
in  her  usual  impetuous  way,  having  been 
provoked  into  saying  more  than  she  would 
otherwise  have  done  by  the  spitefolness  of 
Falconer's  remarks,  and  by  his  attack  on  her 
with  reference  to  Lady  Farnlcigh. 

**  Oh !  if  Kate  prefers  gray-beards,  there 
can  bo  no  more  to  be  said  on  the  subject,  yoa 
know,  Mr.  Falconer.     Affaire  de  go<U!  We 
have  only  to  remember  it  and  to  respect  it,  * 
rCest-ce  pas ! "  said  Margaret. 

<*  But  is  there  nothing  worth  talking  of 
except  beards,  either  gray,  black,  or  brown? 
What  of  the  other  new  arrival?  What  of 
Miss  Merriton  ?    On  that  subject  I  am  sore 
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Mr.  Frederick  ought  to  be  able  to  enligbten 
u&;  for  be  was  studying  it  all  dimmer- time." 

**  What  else  was  there  for  me  to  do,  un- 
less it  were  to  eat  my  dinner  in  silence?*' 
remonstrated  Falconer.  <*  My  opinion  was 
not  wanted  in  the  discussion  that  was  going 
on  about  poachers,  between  your  father  and 
Lady  Famleigh  and  Mr.  Mat.  I  could  not 
venture  to  do  Mr.  Merriton  such  wrong  as  to 
prevent  him  from  consecrating  all  his  atten- 
tion to  Miss  Margaret,  as  he  seemed  so  par- 
ticularly well  inclined  to  do.  What  else 
remained  for  me,  except  to  do  the  civil,  as 
indeed  I  was  in  every  way  bound  to  do,  to 
Miss  Merriton?" 

**  Of  course  you  could  do  no  otherwise," 
said  Margaret ;  **  and  now  give  us  the  re- 
sult of  your  investigations." 

**  The  result  is  very  soon  and  very  easily 
stated,"  replied  Freddy.  ^<  Miss  Merriton 
is  a  perfectly  ladylike,  well-educated,  very 
timid,  very  shy,  and,  1  should  say,  very  un- 
interesting young  lady.  There  is  bo  fault  to 
be  found  with  her  ;  but  neither  is  there  any- 
thing except  negative  good  to  be  said  of  her." 

It  seemed  to  be  more  easy  for  the  little 
party  around  the  luncheon- table  to  come  to 
an  agreement  on  this  subject  than  it  had 
been  on  the,  it  must  be  supposed,  more  inter- 
esting topic  of  the  lords  of  the  creation  ;  for 
there  was  little  dissent  from  the  judgment 
pronounced  by  Mr.  Frederick  on  the  quiet 
and  unobtrusive  little  creature  whose  chief 
title  to  notice  in  the  world — her  twenty-five 
thousand  pounds  in  her  own  absolute  dispo- 
'sition — he  had  not  deemed  it  necessary  to 
touch  on  in  summing  up  her  claims  to  con- 
sideration. 

And  then  the  ladies  rose  to  quit  the  table, 
and  Mr.  Frederick  took  his  leave,  and  rode 
back  slowly  to  Silverton,  pondering  many 
things  in  his  mind.  Ilis  visit  had  very 
manifestly  done  little  towards  forwarding 
his  views,  as  far  as  they  coincided  with  those 
of  his  father.  Ue  had  accomplished  as  seri- 
ous  an  amount  of  flirtation  with  Miss  Mar- 
garet as  could  have  been  expected  from  the 
circumstances.  But  he  had,  if  anything,  lost 
rather  than  gained  ground  with  Miss  Kate. 
The  progress  in  either  case  was,  bowev^,  he 
•aid  to  himself,  probably  infinitesimal.  But 
be  thought  that  the  advance  bo  had  made 
toward  attaining  a  necessary  and  accurate 
view  of  his  position,  and  of  the  state  of  the 
game,  was  greater  and  more  important. 


"  Lady  Famleigh  means  Kate  for  her  pen- 
niless frotegi^  Captain  Ellingham."  That 
was  the  first  daittm  which  he  thought  might 
be,  with  tolerable  certainty,  deduced  firom 
his  observations.  **  She  has  already  begun 
to  work  towards  that  end,  and  has  already 
achieved  a  commencement  of  success.  How 
fierce  the  little  lady  was  when  I  ventured  to 
sneer  at  her  being  led  by  the  nose  by  her  god- 
mother !  And  I  did  not  see  the  least  sign 
which  could  encourage  me  to  think  that  I 
can  fight  against  that  influence  with  success. 
No ;  to  be  honest  with  myself  and  keep  clear 
of  delusions,  no  sign ;  as  long  as  I  had  the 
field  all  to  myself,  it  might  have  been  dilfer- 
ent — might  have  been.  But  now  it  would 
bo  a  race  carrying  very  heavy  weight. 

»*  Then,"  continuing  his  meditations,  **  on 
the  other  side,  there  are  signs.  I  have  done 
more  with  Margaret  in  two  days  than  I  have 
done  with  Kate  in  twice  as  many  years,  by 
Jove  !  The  fact  is,  there  is  more  sympathy 
between  us.  Put  all  considerations  of  pru- 
dence out  of  the  question,  I  swear  I  would 
not  hesitate  a  minute.  What  a  graceful,  ele- 
gant-mannered, intelligent,  exquisitely  pretty 
little  creature  she  is !  I  am  strongly  inclined 
to  think,  let  the  old  gentleman  say  what  he 
will,  that  Margaret  should  be  my  game— out 
and  out,  without  any  shilly-shally. 

**  The  one  seems  possible  enough ;  the  other 
looks  to  me  very  much  like  being  impossible. 
If  that  detestable  old  woman  up  at  Wanstrow 
means  to  make  her  marry  Ellingham, — and  I 
have  very  little  doubt  upon  that  point, — she 
will  succeed  in  doing  it.  I  don't  think  she 
could  turn  Margaret  round  her  finger  in  that 
way.  There  is  a  different  sort  of  character 
there. 

**  And  suppose  I  determine  to  play  for  Mar- 
garet out  and  out,  and  throw  over  at  once  all 
hope  of  the  other :  is  the  speculation  so  much 
worse  an  one?  That  old  Wanstrow  woman *8 
six  thousand  pounds  are  not  worth  counting. 
Pshaw !  But  about  the  place.  Every  word 
my  father  says  about  the  importance  of  snch 
a  prize  is  true.  The  old  boy  is  right  enough 
there.  But  would  it  be  so  much  more  diffi> 
cult  to  win  Lindisfarn  with  Margaret  than 
with  Kate?  I  doubt  it.  Specmlly  if  I  am 
to  jissume  that  Kate  marries  Ellingham. 
'How  is  he,  a  man  without  a  penny  in  the 
world,  to  find  the  means  of  paying  half  the 
price  of  the  Chase  estates?  A  good  fifty  thou- 
sand would  be  needful,  if  a  penny.    Would 
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it  be  likely  that  such  a  man  should  see  bis 
interest  in  causing  the  estates  to  be  sold? 
'With  delay,  uncertainty,  expense?  Would 
it  not  be  very  much  more  likely,  supposing 
that  he  were  to  marry  one  girl,  and  I  the 
other,  that  he  would  be  exceedingly  glad  to 
accept  the  old  gen tleman*B  cash  to  the  amount 
of  half  the  value  of  the  property?  Is  there 
any  ground  for  imagining  that  the  squire 
would  make  an  objection  to  such  an  arrange- 
ment, if  desired  by  all  the  parties  concerned  ? 
I  cannot  see  it.  If  be  held  by  the  old  name, 
I  should  make  no  difficulty  about  accommo- 
dating him.  '  Falconer  Lindisfam,  Esquire, 
of  Lindisfam,' — that  would  do  remarkably 
well.  Or  <  Sir  Falconer  Lindisfam ! '  better 
still;  and  why  not?  Yea,  I  think,  I  think 
that  Vrill  be  the  game,  the  more  prudent  as 
well  as  the  picasanter  game  to  play.  Hon- 
estly, I  do  think  so.  But  what  about  that 
fellow  Merriton?  Kate  would  never  marry 
him.  Is  there  any  danger  of  his  cutting  mc 
out  with  Margaret?  She  was  more  inclined 
to  like  him  than  that  boisterous,  violent, 
upright  and  downright  Rate  !  But  I  have  a 
great  notion  that  that  was  all  d  mon  adresse  ! 
She  has  far  more  manner,  far  more  knowledge 
of  the  world  than  her  sister  in  that  respect. 
And  I  fancy,  too,  that  she  is  one  who  would 
have  the  sense  to  know  on  which  side  her 
bread  is  buttered.  And  I  hardly  think  Mer- 
riton would  bo  in  a  position  to  make  her 
mistress  of  Lindisfam.  I  don't  know;  I  must 
ask  my  father  how  that  is;  but  I  think  not. 
Besides,  I  do  flatter  myself  that  I  could  cut 
out  that  boy !  " 

So,  by  the  time  Freddy  had  reached  his  fa- 
ther's door,  be  may  be  said  to  have  pretty 
well  made  up  his  mind  to  enter  himself,  as 
he  phrased  it  to  his  own  mind,  for  the  Mar- 
garet sweepstakes  in  thorough  earnest,  make 
a  straightforwaxd  race  of  it,  and  run  his 
best. 

Frederick  Falconer  was,  it  will  have  been 
Been,  a  shrewd  man,  not  under  the  empire 
of  self-delusion,  and  with  a  considerable  gifl 
of  seeing  characters  and  things  as  they  really 
were.  The  net  result  of  what  had  taken 
place  at  the  luncheon-table  at  the  Chase  as 
regarded  the  others  of  the  party  who  had 
been  sitting  at  it,  was  not  very  different  from 
what  he  had  felt  it  to  be.  But  he  bad  no^ 
only  made  progress  with  the  one  sister,  but 
had  in  a  yet  greater  degree  advanced  his  sup- 
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posed  rival's  caase  with  the  other.  Kate  hid 
felt  mueh  more  disposed  to  fed  a  liking  for 
Captain  Elliogham  after  that  lanobeon  than 
she  had  previously.  She  had  defen jfed  him ; 
— a  very  strong  tie  of  attachment  for  natorei 
like  Kate's.  She  had  thought  that  he  was 
being  unfairly  and  ungeneroaalj  run  down. 
And — strongest  oontribution  of  all  to  the  net 
result — she  had  been  made  to  feel  as  if  he 
were  on  the  side  of  her  godmother,  and  the 
others  on  the  contrary  side. 

On  the  following  day,  the  Lindiafarn  la- 
dies had  another  guest  at  their  luncheon-ta- 
ble,  Mr.  Merriton  drove  up  to  the  Chase, 
as  he  had  told  Lady  Famleigh  be  would  do, 
to  give  his  invitations  to  the  Friary  for  the 
following  Wednesday.  They  were  given  and 
accepted,  as  far  as  the  younger  ladies  werecon- 
cerned  (for  Miss  Immy  pleaded  important 
engagements  at  home  ;  and  all  the  ladiee  de- 
clared that  they  could  not  answer  for  the 
squire,  but  thought  they  might  for  Mr.  Mat), 
rather  to  Margaret's  disgust.  She  aeeused 
Mr.  Merriton  in  her  heart  of  being  very  stu- 
pid for  not  preferring  to  have  her  and  her 
uncle  there  alone,  as  she  had  projected  and 
prepared  for  him.  And,  moreover,  ahe  did 
not  look  forward  with  any  pleasure  to  what 
she  feared  would  probably  happen  when  the 
whole  party  should  be  there  together.  She  did 
not  at  all  like  being  trotted  out  in  the  character 
of  an  archsBological  blue-stocking.  Thedouble 
necessity  and  incompatibility  of  hiding  her 
utter  ignorance  and  indifference  on  the  one 
hand,  and  making  them  evident  on  the  ctfa^, 
was  embarrassing  and  disagreeable. 

Nevertheless,  it  was  impossible  to  refnoo ; 
and  the  Lindisfam  lasses  promised  to  heat 
the  Friary  at  one  o'clock  on  the  Wednes- 
day, either  under  the  escort  of  Mr.  Mat, 
or,  if  that  should  fail  them,  with  Lady  Fam- 
leigh. 

Margaret,  being  out  of  humor,  had  rather 
snubb^  Mr.  Merriton.  But  he  had  pnh 
posed  to  Kate  to  show  her  and  explain  to  hei 
on  Wednesday  a  volume  of**  Piranesi'e  Viewa 
in  Rome. ' '  And  on  her  replying,  in  her  good- 
humored,  lively  vray,  that  she  should  enjoy 
nothing  so  much,  and  should  greatly  like  to 
see  the  Eternal  City,  he  had  gone  away 
more  in  love  with  her  than  ever,  and  dream- 
ing of  the  delight  of  returning  to  Italy  with 
such  a  bride,  and  initiating  her  into  all  iti 
glories,  beauties,  and  enjoyments. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 
THK   PARTY  AT  THB  FRIART. 

Ladt  Sempronia,  when  at  dinner  the  canon 
bad  communicated  to  her  Mr.  Merriton*8  in< 
Titation,  rather  to  her  husband *b  surprise,  sig- 
nified her  intention  of  accepting  it. 

^'  I  hardly  hoped,"  he  said,  '*  and  did  not 
give  Mr.  Merriton  much  hope,  that  you 
would  be  induced  to  go  to  the  Friary ;  but 
you  are  quite  right,  my  dear,  to  look  upon 
this  occasion  as  a  somewhat  extraordinary 
one.  There  is  not  a  more  interesting  locality 
in  the  country,  and  I  flatter  myself  that  I 
shiill  be  able  to  make  the  day  a  profitable, 
and  indeed  a  memorable  one  for  all  present.'* 

And  during  all  the  intervening  days  the 
doctor  was  in  a  state  of  pleasurable  ezcitoment 
and  anticipation i  and  worked  bard  to  have 
every  part  of  the  subject  in  a  complete  state 
of  preparation.  lie  would  have  given  a  good 
deal  to  have  secured  the  entire  absence  of 
Mr.  Falconer.  But  be  reckoned,  taking  the 
usual  habits  of  that  arcbsdological  financier 
as  a  base  for  his  calculations,  that  he  should 
have  a  good  two  hours  and  a  half  before  him, 
ere  the  banker  could  arrive. 

It  was  not  without  considerable  disquietude 
and  surprise,  therefore,  that  just  as  the  mod- 
est one-horse  chaise  which  was  conveying  the 
canon  and  Lady  Sempronia  to  the  Friary  vras 
jogging  along  the  main  street  of  the  little  vil- 
lage of  Weston,  while  it  yet  wanted  five  min- 
utes to  one  o^clock,  the  doctor  saw  the  bank- 
er's handsome  carriage,  with  its  smart  pair 
of  bays,  dash  past  and  turn  at  the  end  of  the 
village  down  the  road  to  the  private  bridge 
over  the  Sill,  which  leads  to  the  Friary 
house. 

''Good  heavens!  there  is  Falconer!'' 
he  exclaimed,  turning  pale.  *'  Bat  it  is  im- 
possible !  It  can't  be !  It  must  be  Frederick, 
and  the  carriage  is  going  back  for  his  father. 
Odd  that  the  young  man  should  not  have 
ridden  over,  too  ;  but  I  suppose  as  tbo  car- 
riage was  ordered  out,  he  thought  it  as  well 
to  make  one  job  of  it." 

*  And  if  it  were  Mr.  Falconer,"  said  Lady 
Sempronia,  **  what  then?  I  cannot  see.  Dr. 
Lindisfarn,  that  yoa  can  pretend  to  a  mo- 
nopoly of  all  the  old  Btoncs  in  the  county, 
though  no  doubt  you  are  the  only  individual 
in  it  who  would  deprive  yoar  f  imily  of  ne- 
cessaries .  to  spend  your  sobstanoe  on  such 
things.  Mr.  Falconer  obd  allbrd  to  play  the 
fool." 
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*•  That  is  fortunate,  my  dear,"  returned  the 
doctor ;  *'  for  it  is  what  he  assuredly  very  of- 
ten docs." 

And  then,  when  the  canon's  carriage  drove 
up  to  the  door  of  the  Friary,  at  which  Mr. 
Merriton  was  standing  to  receive  his  guests, 
the  doctor,  as  he  alighted,  saw  behind  him 
the  pig- tail  and  the  florid,  complacent  faco 
and  the  well-grown,  black-silk-cncased  legs, 
of  the  Silverton  banker.  Giving  a  silent 
shake  of  the  hand  to  his  host,  for  he  could 
not  at  the  moment  spare  time  or  words  for  a 
longer  greeting,  and  leaving  him  to  receive 
and  welcome  Lady  Sempronia  as  best  he 
could,  he  made  one  stride  toward  his  enemy, 
crying  out,  **  Is  it  possible,  Mr.  Falconer? 
You  here  at  this  time  in  the  momiijg?  In 
truth  this  is  a — a  circumstance  " — the  word 
pleasure  stuck  in  the  veracious  doctor^s 
throat — "which  I  had  not  expected.  I 
hope  that  Mr.  Merriton  is  aware  that  you 
have  broken  in  upon  all  your  habitudes, — in- 
novated on  the  practice  of— how  many  lustre* 
shall  I  say? — in  order  to  wait  on  him  !  " 

"My  friend  Merriton  is,  I  trust,  aware 
doctor,  that  I  would  do  more  than  that  for 
him,  if  need  were,"  said  the  banker,  with 
a  bow  and  a  sly  wink  aside  to  the  young 
man. 

"  I  am  quite  aware,  my  dear  sir,"  said 
Merriton,  returning  the  banker's  telegraph, 
**  bow  much  Mr.  Falconer  is  deranging  his 
usual  habits  in  order  to  give  us  the  pleasure 
of  his  company.     It  is  very  kind  of  him." 

"  But  business,  Mr.  Falconer  !  What  will 
the  bank  do  without  you  ?  " 

*•  Oh,  the  bank  can  take  care  of  itself,  for 
once  and  ai^Tiy,  doctor.  The  fact  is,  if  Mer- 
riton will  forgive  me  for  confessing  the  entire 
truth,"  continued  the  banker,  eying  his  vic- 
tim with  a  sweet  and  complacent  smile, 
•*  that,  had  our  meeting  here  to-day  been  pf 
merely  an  ordinary  festive  character,  I  might 
have  contented  myself  with  enjoying  such 
share  of  it  as  I  could  have  come  in  for  after 
business  hours.  But  when  it  became  known 
to  me  that  the  party  were  to  have  the  treat 
of  inspecting  the  antiquities  of  the  Friary 
under  your  auspices,  doctor,  and  the  advan- 
tage of  your  explanations  of  them,  I  could  not 
resist  the  temptation  of  being  present.  I 
could  not  indeed  !  "  And  then  Mr.  Falconer 
took  a  long  pinch  of  snuff  with  an  air  that 
included  in  it  the  expressicm  of  a  defiance  to 
mortal  combat.     And  the  mortified  canon 
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knew  what  was  before  him,  and  saw  that  the 
treat  to  which  he  had  been  looking  forward 
with  so  much  pleasure  had  been  snatched 
from  his  grasp. 

Not  that  he  was  afraid  of  his  adversary, 
or  at  all  disinclined  to  a  fair  stand-up  fight 
with  him  for  any  number  of  hours  by  the 
Friary  clock.  That  also  was  a  pleasure  in 
its  kind ;  but  it  was  of  a  different  sort  from 
the  more  luxurious  and  Seducing  one  which 
he  had  promised  himself,  of  having  it  all  his 
own  way,  and  leading  a  troop  of  admiring 
and  unquestioning  women  from  one  subject 
of  his  learning  and  eloquence  to  another. 

And  then  they  passed  on  to  the  drawing- 
room,  where  Mr.  Frederick  was  found  busily 
engaged  in  prosecuting  those  investigations 
into  the  social  qualities  of  Miss  Merriton, 
which  had  hitherto  only  led  him,  as  ho  had 
assured  the  ladies  at  the  Chase,  to  the  con- 
clusion that  she  was  a  wholly  aninteresting 
little  body. 

And  then  came  Lady  Famleigh  and  Cap- 
tain EUingham  and  not  very  long  after  them 
the  Lindisfam  damsels  with  Mr.  Mat.  It 
was  nearly  half-post  one  before  they  arrived  ; 
and  there  was  a  chorus  of  outcry  at  their  un- 
punctuality. 

*«  Not  like  you,  Kate,  to  be  the  laggard ! 
And  it  was  to  be  one  o^clock,  military  time. 
We  have  already  had  the  first  of  our  course 
of  lectures,'*  said  Lady  Famleigh. 

'*  Ah !  I  was  not  on  Birdie,  you  see,  god- 
mamma.  When  I  am,  I  can  answer  for  my 
time.  But  we  had  to  come  all  round  by  Sil- 
vcrton ;  and  Thomas  must  be  answerable  for 
the  delay." 

**  Thomas  is  as  regular  as  clockwork ;  and 
if  you  had  started  in  time,  yoa  would  have 
been  here  in  time,"  rejoined  the  doctor,  not 
in  the  best  possible  humor,  though  he  had 
no  longer  reason  for  being  anxious  to  b^in 
the  day*s  amusement  punctually. 

"Well,  uncle, we  will  behave  better  another 
time." 

**  No,  no,  put  the  saddle  on  the  right  horse," 
said  Mr.  Mat ;  *'  Thomas  Tibbe  is  no  way  in 
fault;  nor  is  Miss  Kate.  We  had  to  wait 
half  an  hour  for  Miss  Margaret." 

**  Why,  I  am  sure  we  came  down  together ; 
didn't  we,  Kate?  "  said  Margaret,  blushing 
very  red,  and  shooting  at  Mr.  Mat  out  of 
those  fine  black  eyes  of  hers  a  look  of  which 
it  might  have  been  said  not  only  in  the  Yan- 
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kee  tongue,  but  in  good  English,  that  it  mi 
'<  a  caution  !  " 

*<Yes,"  said  the  abominable  Mr.  Mat, 
quietly :  **  yoa  came  down  the  Btain  to- 
gether, because  Kate  waited  for  you.  Bat  it 
was  you  and  not  Kate,  who  tried  on  three 
dresses  before  you  could  please  yoondf. 
Ask  Simmons  else." 

**  There  never  was  half  an  hour  spent  to 
better  purpose,  if  Simmons  spoke  the  troth,'^ 
whispered  Frederick,  at  Margaret's  side. 
»•  What  a  lovely  toilet!" 

<(  Do  you  like  it?  Then  I  am  sure  I  don't 
mind  how  long  I  kept  that  old  bear  waiting.** 
returned  Margaret,  in  the  same  tone ;  ^*  no: 
that  what  he  says  is  true,  though.  But  \» 
he  not  an  insufferable  old  nuisance?  *' 

**  Our  likings  agree,"  said  he ;  "  Mr.  Mat 
is  a  particular  aversion  of  mine;  and  be 
knows  it  well  enough.  There  is  no  love  lort 
between  us.  Strangely  enough,  your  siBter 
is  fond  of  him." 

<<  Oh,  Kate  is  so  odd, — so  odd  in  manr 
things.  I  am  afraid  she  and  I  shall  find 
many  points  of  difference  between  us.** 

<*  It  will  be  a  great  advantage  to  your  «•> 
ter — ^your  return  home.  Miss  Lindisfiun. 
If  she  would  endeavor  to  form  her  manner 
from  yours,  it  would  be  everything  to  her." 

**  Of  course  I  have  had  great  advantage». 
which  poor  Kate  has  not  shared.  But  I 
flatter  myself  that  the  generality  of  the 
good  people  here  are  not  so  capable  as  scnie 
persons"  (eye  practice!)  **  of  seeing  the  de- 
ficiencies." 

**  Would  you  be  better  pleased  for  her 
sake,  that  all  the  people  here  shoidd  be  blind 
to  the  differences  between  you,  SXademoiseUe 
Margudrite?" 

'*  I  am  afraid  that  would  tax  mj  charity 
too  severely,"  answered  she,  in  a  tone  io 
low  that  it  was  almost  a  whisper.  Tbea 
she  added,  in  a  rather,  but  very  little,  loud- 
er voice,  *'  You  called  me  Marguerite !  Ton 
are  the  only  person:  here  that  does.  I  like 
it  so  much  better  than  that  odious  Margaret, 
as  they  call  it !  Do  call  me  always  Mar- 
gudrite."  Whether  this  v^as  to  be  taken 
as  a  permission  to  call  her  by  her  Chriitiaa 
name,  or  merely  as  a  request  to  be  addressed 
in  French  instead  of  in  English,  she  skilfully 
left  it  to  the  gentleman  himself  to  decide. 

Then,  it  having  been  resolved  by  gsnersl 
vote  that  one  portion  of  the  afowed  f 
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of  the  day  should  be  done  before  going  to 
luncheon,  and  that  it  would  be  Terj  pleasant 
to  break  their  archaeological  inTestigations  by 
that  agreeable  diversion^  the  doctor  arose, 
and  proceeded  to  unroll  a  large  plan  which 
he  had  brought  with  faim,  while  most  of  the 
party  crowded  around  him. 

*'  Where  is  Margaret?  '•  cried  the  doctor  ; 
**  Margaret,  my  love ;  here  is  your  place,  by 
my  side.  You  are  to  be  my  fellow-laborer, 
you  know,  in  illustrating  the  Friary  as  it 
deserves.*' 

Margaret  groaned  softly,  and  looked  up 
into  Frederick  Falconer's  face  with  an  ap- 
pealing expression  of  intense  annoyance  in 
her  eyes,  which  made  them  look  lovelier,  be 
thought,  than  he  had  ever  seen  them  yet,  as 
she  said,  **  I  must  go,  I  suppose !  It  is  very 
provoking.  Mind,  I  trust  to  you  to  save  mo 
from  this  horrid  bore,  if  any  chance  of  ex- 
tricating me  should  offer." 

♦*  Would  that  I  could,''  whispered  .Fred. 

And  then  the  doctor,  with  his  victim  by 
his  side,  unrolled  his  topographical  plan,  and 
began  : — 

**  The  plan  of  tlie  actually  existing  build- 
ings,— ^just  put  your  hand  on  the  paper,  my 
dear,  to  hold  it  open,  so  that  they  may  all 
sec  it ;  ^' — Margaret,  admirably  prompt  to 
extract  from  unfavorable  circumstances  all 
the  little  good  they  might  be  capable  of 
yielding,  laid  a  beautifully  white  and  slender 
hand,  with  long,  slender  fingers,  flat  on  the 
paper,  taking  off  her  glove  for  the  purpose, 
as  if  the  service  demanded  of  her  could  not 
have  been  performed  otherwise;  and  the 
doctor  proceeded : — 

**  The  plan  of  the  modem  port  of  the  act- 
ually existing  buildings  has  been  traced  here 
in  black,  while  that  of  those  portions  of  the 
ancient  monastery  which  have  perished  has, 
as  far  as  it  has  been  possible  to  discover  the 
position  of  them,  been  laid  down  in  red  lines. 
The  part  of  the  plan  colored  green  repre- 
sents those  portions  of  the  actually  existing 
house  which  were  part  of  the  original  build- 
ing. It  will  be  at  once  perceived,  therefore, 
that  the  entire  wing,  inclnding  the  drawing- 
room  in  which  we  are  at  this  moment  assem- 
bled, is  of  modem  constraction,-— oompara- 
tively  modem  th%t  is  to  say,  dating  probably 
from  the  early  part  of  the  WfeDteenih  oen- 
iury." 

•*  1  am  sure  you  will  forgive  me,  my  good 


doctor,  for  interrupting  you„"  said  Mr.  Fal- 
coner, *'  but  it  is  impossible  to  hear  that 
statement  laid  down  in  so  unqualified  a  man- 
ner, without  pointing  out  that  there  are 
grave  doubts'* — 

**  Thank  you,  Falconer,"  cried  the  doctor, 
turning  on  him  with  the  aspect  of  a  boar 
brought  to  bay,  **  I  am  perfectly  aware  of 
all  that  you  would  say.  I  said  probably — 
probably  from  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  We  shall  go  more  accu- 
rately into  the  examination  of  that  question, 
when  we  shall  have  brought  our  investiga- 
tions down  to  that  time.  You  will  become 
avrare  of  the  advantage  of  chronological 
treatment  in  matters  of  this  kind,  when  you 
have  applied  your  distinguished  erudition  to 
more  of  them.    Allow  me  to  proceed." 

Mr.  Falconer  was  a  man  of  bland  manners, 
and  particularly  prided  himself  on  suavity 
of  demeanor  h  toute  epreuve.  But  those  of 
the  party  who  knew  him  well  were  made 
avrare  by  a  little  vibratory  motion  of  his 
pig-tail,  that  he  was  restraining  himself  from 
giving  way  to  his  indignation  with  difficulty. 
He  succeeded,  however,  so  far  as  to  permit 
no  outward  demonstration  of  the  tempest 
that  was  raging  within  him  to  appear,  be- 
yond a  satirical  smile,  as,  having  first  soothed 
has  nervous  system  with  a  pinch  of  'snuff,  he 
said,— 

**  I  bide  my  time  then,  doctor  !  " 

**I  was  about  to  point  out  to  you,"  re- 
sumed the  doctor,  '*  that  only  the  kitchens, 
the  pantry,  the  small  room  adjoining  the 
kitchen  on  the  south  side,  used,  I  believe,  by 
the  late  owners  as  the  housekeeper's  room, 
and  possibly  still  appropriated  to  the  same 
purpose" —  The  doctor  paused,  and  di- 
rected an  inquiring  glance  at  Miss  Merriton, 
thereby  causing  his  hearers  to  do  the  same, 
to  the  exceeding  annoyance  and  discomfiture 
of  that  little  lady,  who  had  been  surrepti- 
tiously engaged  in  the  background  in  condol- 
ing in  whispered  accents  with  Lady  Sempro- 
nia  on  some  of  that  lady's  trials.  She  felt 
like  a  schoolboy,  who  has  been  suddenly 
*'  set  on  "  at  the  moment  when,  having  been 
absorbed  in  the  pages  of  a  novel  dexterously 
bidden  beneath  his  Virgil,  he  has  not  the  re- 
motest idea  of  **  the  place."  Lady  Sem- 
pronia  would  have  prompted  her,  but  was 
DO  better  informed  of  the  matter  in  band 
than  herself. 
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*'  The  room  next  the  kitchen,''  said  Lady 
Farnleigh ;  '*  is  it  still  the  housekeeper's 
room?" 

**  Yes,  that  is  the  housekeeper's  room.  Is 
she  wanted?  "  asked  poor  Miss  Mcrriton,  sadly 
fluttered. 

**  Not  yet.  Not  nt  present,  thanks,"  re- 
sumed the  doctor.  **  The  housekeeper's  room 
— I  was  saying  that  the  kitchens,  the  pantry, 
the  housekeeper's  room,  and  the  northwest 
and  northeast  walls  of  the  present  dining- 
room,  or  part  of  them  at  least,  are  the  only 
portions  of  the  presenf*  house  which  belong  to 
the  ancient  monastery." 

But  at  that  point  of  his  discourse  ;xmfl;?crfc 
claudo  overtook  the  doctor.  The  bland  but 
inly  raging  old  banker  had  bided  his  time,  as 
he  said,  and  found  it ! 

**PIxcuse  me,  doctor,"  he  cried,  pushing  for- 
ward to  the  front  of  the  little  group  to  lay  his 
fingers  on  the  plan  ;  '*  excuse  me  if  I  say  that 
I  feel  sure  the  time  will  come  when  your  per- 
severing studies  will  convince  you  of  the 
danger  of  laxity  of  statement  in  topograph- 
ical details.  The  only  parts  of  the  present 
house  included  in  the  old  monastery  !  What ! 
Is  there  not  the  wash-house?  One  of  the 
1)08 1  characterized  remnants  in  the  place !  " 

**  Now,  my  dear  Falconer,  I  do  hope  that 
you  will  permit  me  to  proceed  with  my  state- 
ment of  the  facts.  I  am  well  aware,  of  course, 
that  the  foundtition  of  the  wall  of  the  present 
wash-house  " — 

*•  You  know,  Dr.  Lindisfarn,  how  deep  a 
respect  I  entertain  for  the  profundity  of  your 
erAdition  ^nd  the  accuracy  of  your  research  ; 
but  [  must  be  permitted  to  say  that  any  one 
who  fa.ils  to  see  at  a  glance  the  contempora- 
neotisneea  of  the  present  walls  with  the  foun- 
datioii  OJi  which  they  stand,  must  be  igno- 
rant of  UiBAcry  A  B  C  of  archaeology !  " 

**  I  know  no  man  for  whoso  opinion  I  should 
have  a  greater  deference  on  a  matter  of  this 
kind  than  yours,  Mr,  Falconer.  But  really 
the  grossness  of  the  error  into  which  you  have 
fiillcn  upon  the  present  occasion  is  a  melan- 
choly warning  of  the  consequences  of  rash 
and  too  hasty  induction." 

"  Rash  induction,  my  dear  doctor !  I  find 
in  Pringle's  *  Survey  of  the  Suppressed  Re* 
ligious  Houses  of  the  Hundreds  of  Perribosh 
and  Warlingcombe,'  a  plan,  which  gives  " — 

**  Indications  of  walls,  of  which  the  ancient 
foundations  still  remain !  I  dare  say  you  do. 
I  flatter  myself  I  am  acquainted  with  Prin- 
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;  gle'a  work.    Bat  Battledore,  in  his  <  Pere- 
j  grinatioDB  and  Perlustrations  of  the  Valley  of 
J  the  Sill ' — a  somewhat  rare  work,  which  yoa 
.  probably  have  never  seen,  Foleoner,  for  a 
.  small  edition  only  was  privately  printed ;  bat 
j  I  shall  have  much  pleasure  in  showing  yoa  a 
:  copy , — Battledore  clearly  shows  that  the  bu  iM- 
.  ing  which  bod  existed  on  those  foundations 
j  was  in  ruins  in  his  time." 
I     Margaret,  who  all  this  time  bad  been  dati- 
;  fully  holding  open  her  ancle's  plan  with  her 
\  fair  hand  outspread  upon  it  in  the  manner 
\  which  has  been  described,  thinkiii|^  when  the 
dispute  between  the  rival  antiqnariet  had 
reached  that  point,  either  that  her  scrviocs 
were  for  the  moment  no  longer  needed,  or 
j  that  a  safficient  time  had  been  allowed  for  all 
present  to  admire  the  beauty  of  her  hand, 
withdrew  it  from  the  paper,  which  immcdi- 
;  ately  rolled  Itself  up  against  the  fingers  of  the 
dobtor,  who  had  been  holding  it  on  the  other 
side.     Margaret,  who  was  already  gently 
withdrawing  herself  from  the  prominent  posi* 
tion  she  hod  been  made  to  occupy  at  her 
uncle's  side,  feared  that  the  coiling  ap  of  the 
paper  would  draw  his  attention  to  her  deser- 
tion.   But  she  need  not  have  alarmed  her- 
self.   He  was  far  too  intent  on  the  battle 
which  hod  begun  to  rage  to  think  aboat  any 
such  small  matters.    Feeling  the  plan  roll 
itself  up  into  a  hdtotiy  he  grasped  it«  as  he 
turned  upon  his  adversary,  who  was  anpro* 
vided  with  any  such  weapon. 

"Very  cleverly  done,"  whispered  Freder- 
ick in  her  ear,  as  drawing  bock  from  the 
place  she  bad  held,  she  found  herself  again 
by  his  side.  <<And  now,  while  my  father  is 
telling  him  how  Shuttlecock  points  out  that 
Battl^ore  knew  nothing  at  all  about  it,  wo 
may  escape." 

'*  Have  you  any  idea  what  it  is  all  aboot?  " 
asked  Margaret,  confidentially. 

<*  Not  the  least  in  the  world  !  Bat  I  hope 
the  fight  will  last  all  the  remainder  of  the  af* 
temoon.  It  wont  hurt  them  ;  and  it  will  be 
a  great  blessing  to  us.  Don't  yoa  think  wa 
might  stool  out  upon  the  lawn  through  this 
open  window  ?  There  is  a  beautiful  green- 
house ;  let  me  show  it  to  you,  while  the  war 
is  still  raging  over  the  foundation  of  the  wash- 
house."  -/ 

"  The  phrase  « ruins,'  my  dear  doctor,'* 
said  the  old  banker,  with  a  smile  of  infinite 
superiority,  <'  is  a  very  vague  one.  In  this 
case  it  was,  in  all  probability,  used  by  the 
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writer  whom  yoa  cite, — and  who  is  perfectly  pro6t  by  iDTeetigating,  as  best  we  may  by  the 
well  known  to  me,  though  I  have  not  much  light  of  nature,  that  charming  fragment 
opinion  of  the  reliability  of  his  work, — to  ez-  ^  of  the  old  cloister  that  forms  the  northern 
press  the  condition  of  the  roof.*'  Here  the  ;  boundary  of  your  lovely  flower-garden.'* 
old  gentleman  took  a  pinch  of  snofT,  and  **  That  is  the  only  bit  of  the  antiquities  of 
looked  round  on  the  bystanders  with  an  air  the  Friary  that  I  care  about,"  said  Mr.  Bfat ; 
which  seemed  to  call  their  attention  to  the  h'  and  I  do  think  that  flower-garden  is  the 
fact  of  his  having  utterly  demolished  his  op* .  prettiest  spot  in  all  Silishire.** 
ponent.  **  But  with  regard  to  the  walls,**  "  Don't  you  think  wo  may  yenture,  Miss 
he  continued,  **  I  think — I  do  think,  that  the  j  Merriton,  toyeonduct  our  own  researches  in 
evidence  of  your  own  senses,  my  dear  doctor,  the  flower-garden  without  inquiring  what 
would  be  sufficient  to  convince  you  that  they !  Pringle  and  Battledore  have  written  upon 
are  of  the  same  date  as  the  foundations  on  j  the  subject?"  said  Lady  Famlcigh. 
which  they  rest.  If  our  kind  host  will  per-  '  **  If  Lady  Sempronia  feela  equal  to  stroll- 
mi  t  us  to  institute  an  examination  on  the  ing  so  far,"  said  Mira  Merriton,  turning  to 
spot " —  that  plaintive  lady,  by  whose  side  she  was 

**  Oh,  by  all  means,"  said  Mr.  Merriton ;  sitting  on  a  sofa,  listening  with  admirat>le 
**  the  entire  house  is  at  your  disposition,  patience  and  sympathy  to  the  tale  of  her  va- 
If  you  will  step  this  way'* —  rious  trials. 


And  the  combatants  accordingly  followed 
him  to  the  back  part  of  the  house,  which 


*'  I  am  afraid,"  said    Lady  Sempronia, 
whose  mind  vras  full  of  the  impending  dan- 


stood  very  close  to  the  cliff  which  has  been  !  ger  that  the  doctor  might  be  stimulated  into 
described,  and  occupied  the  site  of  the  re- 1  composing  a  monograph  on  the  date  of  the 
fectory  and  adjoining  buildings — buttery, .  Friary  vrash-house,  *'  I  am  afraid  that  I  must 
hatches,  and  so  forth— of  the  old  monastery.  ;  not  venture  out  in  the  sun.  It  is  very  pow- 
But  it  may  bo  feared  that  when  they  reached  erful  at  this  hour.  But  pray  do  not  let  me 
the  battle-ground  itself,  a  great  portion  of  '  detain  you.  Miss  Merriton." 
the  interest  of  the  fight  was  lost.  Were  I  **  But  perhaps  Lady  Farnleigh,  who  is 
there  ever  knights  who  would  not  have  taken  '  doubtless  far  more  competent  to  act  as  guide 
their  lances  from  their  rests,  and  ceased  pok-  j  than  I  am,  will  excuse  me.  If  she  would 
ing  each  other,  if  all  the  spectators  had  re- '  kindly  undertake  the  office  of  ctceron^  I  should 
tired  from  the  lists?  And  unhappily  not  a  prefer  remaining  indoors  myself,"  said  Miss 
single  soul  of  those  assembled  in  the  draw-  !  Merriton. 

ing-room  at  the  Friary  cared  sufficiently  to  <*  Oh !  I  am  thoroughly  competent,  I  as- 
know  when  the  vrash-house  was  built  to  fol-  sure  you,"  rejoined  Lady  Farnleigh.  *<  If  I 
low  the  combatants.  There  was  still  Mr.  have  only  your  permission,  I  undertake  to 
Merriton  for  umpire,  and  the  dispute  had,  do  the  honors  of  the  gardens  on  ne  paU 
therefore,  to  be  carried  on  ;  but  it  is  permis-   mt^tur." 

eible  to  suppose  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  |  So  Lady  Farnleigh,  Kate,  Mr.  Mat  and 
his  presence  the  fight  would  have  languished.  Captain  EUingham,  walked  out  into  the  gar- 
As  it  was,  the  remaining  members  of  the  i  den  by  the  same  window  through  which  Mar- 
party,  who  were  left  in  the  drawing-room, —  garet  and  FrederiSk  F&Iconer  had  passed. 
Lady  Farnleigh,  Miss  Merriton,  Lady  Sem-  The  latter  had,  however,  gone  into  the  con- 
pronia.  Rate,  Mr.  Mat  and  Captain  Elling-  servatory,  which  occupied  the  space  of  some 
ham, — were  left  to  their  own  devices  by  the  '  forty  feet  between  the  house  and  the  frag- 
— it  is  to  be  feared,  not  nnwelcome^-diver-  ment  of  the  ancient  cloister  to  which  Lady 
sion.  Farnleigh  bad  alluded. 


**  We  mast  not  regret.  Miss  MerritOD,' 
said  Lady  Farnleigh,  *<  that  the  great  qnee- 
tion  of  the  antiquity  of  your  wash-hoose, 


The  flower-garden  in  question  vras  worth  a 
visit :  and  none  the  less  so  that  the  place  was 
well  known  to  all  the  partie  carrie  who  now 
which  seems  so  doubtful,  should  be  finally '  entered  it,  except  Captain  EUingham.  It  is 
set  at  rest,  as  it  no  doubt  will  now  be ;  al- ;  indeed  aa  lovely  a  spot  as  the  imagination 
though  we  are  deprived,  in  eonsequenee  of  j  can  well  oonoeive.  Completely  shut  in  on 
the  diffieulty,  of  the  benefit  of  the  doetor's  the  Siherton  aide  by  the  lofty  jutting  lime- 
gaidanee.    I  propose  that  we  put  the  time  lo  I  atone  diff,  dose  round  the  base  of  which  the 
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water  raD  in  a  deeper  and  swifter  stream 
than  in  any  other  part  of  its  coarse,  it  was 
enclosed  on  the  side  opposite  to  the  firont  of 
the  house  by  the  river,  the  opposite  bank  of 
wbich  was  fringed  with  a  luxuriant  planta- 
tion of  rhododendrons  all  the  way  from  the 
private  bridge  leading  to  the  village,  to  the 
spot  where  it  disappeared  round  the  cliff. 
Over  the  top  of  this  flourishing  plantation 
the  spire  of  Weston  church  was  visible  and 
behind  it  the  higher  and  more  dbtant  parts 
of  the  broken  open  ground,  with  its  patches  of 
broom,  which  intervened  between  the  valley 
of  the  Sill  and  the  woods  belonging  to  the 
Chase,  and  behind  them  again  an  horizon 
formed  by  the  lofty  summit  of  Lindisfam 
brow. 

On  the  opposite  side  to  the  river,  the 
flower-garden  was  shut  in  by  the  house,  by 
the  conservatory, — one  end  of  which  abutted 
on  it, — and  by  the  old  fragment  of  cloister, 
consisting  of  three  arches,  and  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  back  wall  of  the  cloister,  which 
had,  however,  been  restored  and  completed 
by  masonry  of  recent  construction,  and  on 
which  the  other  end  of  the  conservatory 
rested.  The  three  isolated  arches  of  crumb- 
ling gray  stone,  standing  thus  on  the  exqui- 
sitely kept  sward  of  the  lawn,  and  serving  as 
a  support  for  a  variety  of  flowering  creepers, 
were  the  pride  and  beauty  of  the  garden. 
They  stood  at  right  angles,  as  will  be  under- 
stood, if  1  have  succeeded  in  rendering  the 
above  account  of  the  locality  intelligible,  to 
that  face  of  the  cliff  which  shut  in  the  gar- 
den ;  and  which,  itself  richly  clothed  with  a 
wilder  and  more  exuberant  growth  of  coarser 
creeping  plants,  was  so  beautiful  an  object 
as  to  make  it  questionable  whether  man's 
handiwork  or  nature *s  had  contributed  most 
to  the  ornament  of  the  little  paradise  encir- 
cled by  them  both.  The  Remaining  side  of 
the  enclosed  space — that  looking  toward  the 
upper  yalley  of  the  Sill  and  the  pasture 
ground  on  its  banks,  which  was  once  the 
home  farm  of  the  monastery,  and  now  the 
park  attached  to  the  modem  residence — was 
only  partially  shut  in  by  plantations,  of 
horse-chestnut  and  birch  chiefly,  so  as  to 
leave  peeps  of  the  distant  view  in  this  direc- 
tion. 

*<  I  do  think  Mr.  Mat  is  right,''  said  Kate, 
as  ihey  all  four  stood  on  the  lawn  in  front  of 
the  three  old  arches,  which  were  probably  io- 
4ebted  for  their  preservation,  bo  many  jmxB 
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after  the  destmctioo  of  their  fellows,  to  the 
support  and  protection  derived  Iran  tiie  diff 
against  which  the  last  of  them  rceted.  '*  I 
do  think  this  is  the  prettiest  spot  ftltogether 
that  I  ever  saw." 

*<  It  really  is  a  most  perfect  thing  in  its 
wayj"  said  Captain  EUingbam,  who,  to  tell 
the  truth,  though  nobody  but  Lndj  Famleigh 
had  observed  it,  had  been  in  not  the  beat  of 
all  possible  humors  since  they  had  nrziTed  at 
the  Friary  ;  for,  instead  of  attending  to  the 
doctor's  exordium  as  he  ought  to  hmie  done, 
he  had  been  watching  Margaret — that*'  most 
beautiful  creature  he  had  ever  seen  in  lus 
life  " — and  all  her  vrays  and  worke,  and  he 
did  not  like  what  he  had  seen.    He  was  not 
pleased  with  the  incident  arising  from  the 
tardiness  of  their  arrival.    Not  that  he  in 
the  least  blamed  Margaret  for  the  dehj  of 
the  balf-hour  employed  in  the  trying-on  of 
three  dresses ;  for  he  agreed  with  Falconer  in 
thinking,  though  he  had  not  said  it,  that  the 
result  produced  vras  well  worth  the  time  em- 
ployed to  realize  it.    But  he  had  not  been 
pleased  with  her  allowing  the  blame  to  be  cast 
on  her  sister,  and  still  less  with  a  certain  ex- 
pression of  face  which  he  h^  noted  when 
Mr.  Mat  had  so  brutally  betrayed  her  secret. 
Then  again,  though  he  had  much  admired 
the  exquisite  little  hand,  so  skilfully  laid  out 
(literally)  for  admiration  on  the  dootor'a  to- 
pographical plan,  he  had  most  ungratefblly 
felt  annoyed  at  her  for  the  manner  of  the  ex- 
hibition of  it.    And  it  cannot  perhaps  be  mid 
that  he  was  altogether  unreasonable  in  with- 
holding his  entire  approbation  in  either  oaas. 
But  he  vras  far  more  displeased  at  certain 
other  things  that  had  fallen  within  the  eeope 
of  his  observation,  with  which  he  really  had 
no  right  to  find  fiiult.    He  had  noted  all  the 
little  by-play  and  whispering  with  FUcoDflr, 
and  had  judged  it  from  a  stund-pointofmond 
criticism  which  his  judgment  would  hardly 
have  placed  itaelf  on,  if  he  had  been  himialf 
the  culprit  in  Falconer's  place.     He  had 
marked  also  her  escape  out  of  the  window, 
followed  by  him ;  and  it  sufficed  to  bring  hie 
indignation  and  his  ill-hamor  to  its  dimax. 
And  although  the  sins  she  had  been  giiilty  of 
would  only  have  confirmed  him  in  the  opiiH 
ion  that  she  certainly  was  one  of  theiweetmt 
creatures  on  earth,  if  he  ioatead  of  another 
had  been  the  accomplice  of  them,  at  it  wm, 
he  b^gan  to  ask  himself  whether  Ijidy  Fun- 
had  not  been  right,  whm  ihe  «lliL 
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him  a  gooee  in  the  carriago  as  they  were  re- 
turning from  the  Chase. 

The  honorable  Captain  EUingham,  though 
doubtleee,  as  Fred  Falconer  had  said,  a  very 
meritorious  officer,  was,  it  is  very  clear,  a 
quite  exceptionably  unreasonable  man  when 
the  question  was  one,  not  of  haulyards  and 
marling-spikes,  but  of  pretty  girls. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 
THE  "  M08KT  8T0NB." 

Captain  Kllingham's  ill-temper  was  be- 
ginning to  give  way  before  the  influences  of 
the  charming  scene  around  him,  and  the 
thoroughly  good-tempered,  joyous,  and  open- 
hearted  enjoyment  of  it  by  his  companions  ; 
and  he  was  gradually  coming  round  more  and 
more  to  the  opinion  that  Ludy  Famleigh  had 
expressed  as  to  the  merits  of  the  Lindisfam 
lasses,  and  as  to  his  appreciation  of  them, 
when  a  circumstance  oocurred,  which,  though 
it  suddenly  changed  the  immediate  current  of 
all  his  thoughts,  yet  eventually  operated  to 
complete  Captain  Ellingham's  conversion  to 
his  old  frlend^s  opinion. 

The  face  of  Weston  Rock,  as  the  diff 
which  has  been  so  frequently  mentioned  was 
called  by  the  educated  classes — though  the 
country-people  generally  nicknamed  it  the 
**  Nosey  Stone,"  from  the  manner  in  which 
it  stood  out  from  the  hillside  behind  it— the 
face  of  Weston  Rock,  which  looks  toward 
Silverton,  is,  though  very  steep,  not  alto- 
gether precipitous.  The  most  prominent 
part  of  it, — the  ridge  of  the  nose,  as  it  were, 
— which  is  washed  at  its  base  by  the  river, 
is  for  more  than  half  of  the  height  from  the 
'water  a  naked  and  absolutely  precipitous 
rock.  The  upper  portion  of  this  side  of  the 
cliff  above  this  naked  wall  of  rock  is  very  little 
less  steep ;  but  it  is  covered  with  a  growth 
of  creeping  plants,  which  do  not,  however, 
sufficiently  lessen  its  precipitous  character  to 
render  it  possible  for  any  human  foot  to  traverse 
it.  On  the  other  face  of  the  cUff,  that  which 
overhangs  and  forms  the  boundary  of  the  Fri- 
ary gardens,  the  lower  portion  of  the  height 
is  nearly  as  steep  as  that  which  overhangs 
the  river ;  but  it  is  not,  like  that,  utterly  de- 
void of  inequalities  on  the  surface  and  ledges, 
which  in  some  degree  break  the  face  of  it. 
The  upper  portion  on  this  side  is  not  so  en- 
tirely precipitous ;  it  is  covered  not  only  vrith 
a  profusion  of  creeping  plants,  the  long  trail- 
ing branches  of  which  hang  down  over  the 
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lower  part,  but  over  a  considerable  portion 
of  its  surfiEUse  with  patches  and  tufts  of  rank, 
coarse  grass  and  herbage.  So  that  it  is  pos- 
sible on  that  side  to  descend  from  the  top  by  the 
aid  of  the  partial  foothold ,  and  the  vigorous  veg- 
etation of  the  creepers.  Nevertheless,  consid- 
ering that  any  one  attempting  such  a  feat 
has  some  seventy  or  eighty  ieet  of  utterly 
unclimbable  precipice  beneath  him,  th^  edge 
of  which  he  is  approaching  as  he  descends, 
and  bearing  in  mind  that  the  crumbling  of 
a  tuft  of  couch-grass,  or  the  breaking  of  a 
twig,  may  accelerate  his  approach  to  its  edge 
in  such  sort  as  to  hurry  him  over  it,  the  de- 
scent of  thb  Nosey  Stone,  even  on  this  its  i 
least  terrible  side,  is  an  undertaking  in  which 
one  would  not  wish  unnecessarily  to  engage. 

The  little  party  standing  on  the  lawn  in 
front  of  the  old  cloister  arches,  and  conse- 
quently within  a  few  feet  of  that  face  of  the 
cliff  which  has  been  last  mentioned ,  were  speak- 
ing, as  everybody  always  does  speak  in  such 
cases,  of  the  exceeding  knawingness  exhib- 
ited by  the  monks  in  the  choice  of  their  situa- 
tions,— how  sure  they  always  were  to  select 
the  choice  bits  of  aXHhe  country-sid^  for  their 
homesteads,  and  how  perfectly  well  they  un- 
derstood all  the  points  that  go  toward  mak- 
ing any  spot  specially  eligible  for  a  habita- 
tion,— when  suddenly  they  were  startled  by  a 
rustle,  a  rush  among  the  brushwood  on  the 
face  of  the  cliff  above  their  heads,  and  in  the 
next  moment  the  h\\  of  a  heavy  substance 
with  a  dead  sounding  thud  on  the  turf  of  the 
lawn  at  their  feDt.  It  was  a  young  lamb ; 
and  it  lay  on  its  side,  giving  only  one  or  two 
convulsive  movements  with  its  hind  legs — 
for  the  fall  had  killed  it. 

*•  Poor  little  thing!  "  said  Kate,  running 
forward,  and  stooping  over  it  to  see  if  it  was 
indeed  dead ;  **  it  must  have  strayed  from  the 
mother  in  the  field  above.  I  think  it  is  dead ; 
look,  Mr.  Mat,  see  if  the  fall  has  quite  killed 
it." 

**  Killed  it,  sure  enough,'*  nid  Mr.  Mat ; 
*<  lambs  don't  fall  as  oats  do ! " 

**  It  is  well  for  it,  poor  little  beast,  that  it 
is  killed,'*  said  Captoin  EUingham,  <«  for  of 
course  its  bones  must  be  broken." 

Just  then  Margaret  and  Falconer  emerged 
from  the  conservatory,  where  they  also  had 
heard  and  been  startled  by  the  noise  of  the 
fall.  They  came  forward  toward  the  spot 
where  the  others  were  gathered  round  the  body 
of  the  unlucky  little  animal,  with  an  eagenMSB 
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of  inquiry  as  to  ¥rhat  the  matter  was,  andi  it !  Why,  the  po<;r  child  may  be  zcarching 
what  had  happened,  which  had  somewhat  the  for  the  h\mh  to  the  top  of  the  cliff,  and  come 
appearance  of  being  in  a  certain  measure  to  vnll  over  in  the  zame  manner,  ho  might !  ** 
prompted  by  a  feeling  of  the  dcsimbility  of  j  **  I  believe/'  said  Captain  Ellingham,  who 
diverting  the  attention  of  the  party  away  |  had  been  attentively  listening,  **  that  the 
from  their  own  simultaneous  re-appeiirancc,  j  voice  must  be  on  the  face  of  the  cliff;  I  do 
after  their  period  of  retirement.  not  think  we  could  hear  it  as  we  do,  if  it  was 

"  Good  gracious !  ''  cried  Margaret,  when   from  anylxjdy  on  the  top.     The  sound  would 
the   nature  of  the   accident  had    been  ex- 
plained to  her,  **  what  a  mercy  it  is  the  cri»a- 
ture  did  not  tumble  on  any  of  our  heads! 
It  might  have  killed  us  on  the  spot  I  *' 

But  as  Margaret  uttered  the  words,  mor- 
alizing the  event  after  her  own  fashion,  Ca]>- 
tain  Ellingham  suddenly   cried,    **  hush ! '' 


\k'  too  much  impede^l  by  the  intervening  i 
of  the  hill,  which  prevents  a  person  on  the 
top  from  being  visible.*' 

And  as  ho  spoke,  Captain  Ellingham  drew 
back  from  the  face  of  the  cliff  toward  the 
bank  of  the  river,  in  order  to  bo  able  to  acao 
the  whole  surface  of  it  with  his  eye.     If  the 


lifting  his  fingeras  he  spoke;  '^  Hush  !  1 1  cliff  had  Ix'en  naked,  it  would  have  been  of 
thought  I  heard  a  voice  up  there !  Yes  !  j  course  easy  to  do  this  in  an  instant ;  bat  the 
there  it  is  again, — a  sob,  as  of  a  child  cry-  j  overgrowth  of  creei)er8,  and  brambles  and 
ing.  Is  there  any  possibility  that  a  child  |  f)ru*^hwood  was  in  some  parts  quite  abundant' 
should  be  on  the  face  of  the  cliff?  "  enough  to  hide  a  child  or  oven  a  man  among 

*'  Hardly,"  said  Mr.  Mat ;  **  more  likely   it.     But  after  carefully  and  earnestly  gaiing 
the  voice  you  heard  was  from  the  top.    Very   for  a  minute  or  two,  Captain  Ellingham  cried 


likely  some  little  shephord  or  shepherdess, 
who  has  discovered  the  misfortune  that  has 
betided  one  of  the  flock.'* 

**  God  grant  the  cliild^  if  it  be  one,  may 
not  come  too  close  to  the  edge  of  the  cliff!  '* 
said  Jjidy  Famloigh.  **  It  is  a  dangerous 
place.  And  it  strikes  mo  that,  unless  the 
voice-  were  quite  at  the  very  edge  of  the  prec- 
ipice, it  could  not  be  heard  here." 

**  S)  I  should  say,  too,"  replied  Ellingham. 
**  And  yet  I  can  hear  it  now, — evidently 
the  voice  of  a  child  crying.  Hist !  Do  you 
not  hear  it?  '*     ... 

**  There!  Oh,  yes!  To  be  sure  I  do.  It 
is  a  child  crying." 

**  Yes !  I  can  hear  it,  too,  now,  very  plainly. 
I  think  it  must  have  come  nearer,"  said  Lady 
Famleigh.  / 

**  What  can  we  do  to  find  out  where  it  is  ?" 
cried  Kate,  turning  to  Captain  Ellingham, 
who  was  still  bending  his  ear  to  catch  the 
sounds  that  were  at  one  moment  more,  and 
at  another  less,  distinctly  audible. 

*^  Do  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  SilUhirc 
always  go  into  committee  instantly  on  the 
spot  every  time  a  little  gamin  cries,  to  inves- 
tigate the  cause  of  the  phenomenon?  "  said 
Margaret,  tittering. 

**  Yes,  they  du! "  cried  Mr.  Mat,  turning 
on  her  fiercely,  and  speaking  in  his  broadest 
Doric;    "yes,  they  du,  Miss  Margy,  when 


out, — 

**  Yes  !  yes !  I  think  I  see  him,  or  her, 
whichever  it  is  !  " 

**  Where,  where?"  cried  Kate,  running 
out  from  under  the  cliff  to  the  place  where 
Ellingham  was  standing,  still  intently  exam- 
ining the  face  of  the  rock. 

'*  Tiiere  :  a  couple  of  fathom  or  so  above 
the  line  where  the  vegetation  ends  and  the 
naked  rock  begins.  Do  you  sec  a  largo  patch 
of  yellow  flowers  ?  Lift  your  eyes  in  a  per- 
pendicular line  from  the  spot  where  the  con- 
servatory joins  the  old  arches  of  the  cloister, 
till  you  come  to  a  noticeable  clump  of  yellow 
flowers  '* — 

*'  Yes,  oh,  yes !  "  cried  Kate,  doing  aa  she 
was  bid  ;  "I  have  them  !  " 

*'  Well,  just  above  and  a  little  to  the  righl 
of  that  clump  of  flowers,  I  saw  the  bnahai 
move,  and  1  am  almost  sure  that  I  caught  a 
glimpse  or  a  dress!  " 

**  But,  gv)od  Heaven!  "  cried  Kate,  tam- 
ing pale,  '*  if  there  is  a  child,  or  even  a  man- 
there,  how  arc  they  to  get  away?  They 
must  be  in  fearful  danger !  " 

''It  is  a  child's  voice  —  and  I  think  a 
girrs,"  said  Ellingham. 

*'  Good  Heaven  !  What  is  to  be  done?" 
asked  Lady  Famleigh,  looking  in  a  Bcaied 
manner  from  one  to  the  other  of  the  two  gentle- 
men ; — the  two ;  for,  though  there  were  three 


'tis  at  the  voot  of  the  Nosey  stoan  they  hear  present  on  the  lawn  since  Falconer  had  oome 
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ont  of  the  con8cn*atory  with  Margnret,  her 
eyes  seeing  to  contine  her  appeal  to  Mr.  Mat 
and  Captain  Ellinghani. 

♦♦  'Tis  n  bad  place  to  get  tu,"  said  Mr. 
Mat.  **  She,  e?  it  is  a  girl,  might  get  tu  the 
top  the  zame  way  she  got  down ;  though 
perhaps  she  might  vind  it  difficult  to  du  so. 
But  the  worst  is,  that  mayhap  she  don't 
know — pretty  zure,  indeed,  she  don't  know — 
that  the  naked  rock  is  ten  or  a  dozen  veet 
below  her.  And  ev  she  goes  on  pushing  and 
moving  among  the  bushes,  she  may  vail  any 
minute.  Ev  she  would  remain  quite  still 
till  we  could  get  to  her  witfi  ladder  and 
tackle,  we  might  take  her  off  the  cliff  safe 
enough." 

**  But  how  could  she  ever  have  got  there, 
Mr.  Mat?"  asked  Kate,  in  much  distress; 
•*  do  you  think  she  fell  over  the  edge  of  the 
cliff?  " 

**  No  !  Depend  upon  it  she  clambered 
down  after  the  lamb  that  we  saw  vail.  It 
18  not  so  very  difficult  to  get  down  by  help 
of  the  bushes,  and  climb  up  again,  ev  you 
know  what  you  are  about,  and  what  sort  of 
place  it  is.  I've  been  all  over  the  vace  of 
the  cliff  after  bird's-ccets  and  bhickberries, 
when  I  was  a  boy,  time  and  again.  She  is 
uncommonly  near  the  top  of  the  naked  rock 
though  !  And  if  she  comes  down  any  lower, 
God  Kelp  her!" 

"  Shall  I  try  to  hail  her?  We  could  make 
her  hear  well  enough  ;  but  it  is  a  question 
whether  we  may  not  frighten  her." 

**  Had  you  not  better  send  a  servant  to 
the  village,  and  tell  the  people  to  go  and 
look  after  the  child?  "  said  Margaret. 

**Tell  ye  what,"  said  M  .  Mat,  "better 
let  me  try  to  speak  to  her.  She'll  under- 
stand our  Zillfhire  spcach  better.  I  should 
be  less  likely  to  frighten  her  than  you.  If 
we  can  only  make  her  ke(»p  herself  quite 
quiet  till  we  can  come  tu  her,  it  will  be  all 
right  enoagh." 

**  There!  there?  now  I  see  her  plain 
enou5h,"  cried  Captain  Ellingham;  **  it  is 
a  little  girl  sure  enough !  I  see  her  red 
dress." 

'*  If  she  don't  bide  still,  it  is  all  up  with 
her  !  She  moved  a  couple  of  voot  nearer 
the  top  of  the  bare  rock  then  !  " 

•*  Good  Heaven  !  "  cried  Lady  Famleigh  ; 
**  call  to  her,  Mr.  Mat !  call  to  her,  at  all 
hazards !  tell  her  not  to  move  hand  or  foot 
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fur  her  life !  I  see  the  poor  little  thing  plain 
enough  ;  Do  you  not  see,  Kate  " — 

And  she  turned,  as  she  spoke,  to  where 
Kate  bad  been  standing  on  the  lawn  ;  but 
Kate  was  no  longer  there.  They  had  all 
been  looking  up  eagerly  to  the  face  of  the 
cliff,  and  neither  Ellingham  nor  Mr.  Mat  had 
seen  her  go. 

**  Kate  is  gone  into  the  house,"  said  Mar- 
gsiret ;  **  she  ran  off  without  saying  a  word. 
No  doubt  she  has  gone  to  tell  the  servants." 

Mr.  Mat,  putting  his  hands  to  his  mouth 
so  as  to  make  them  serve,  as  fur  as  might 
be,  the  purpose  of  a  speaking  trumpet,  hal- 
looed to  the  child,  whom  they  could  all  now 
see  perfectly  well,  to  remain  quite  still ;  to 
take  the  best  hold  she  could  on  the  biggest 
bushes  near  her,  and  hold  on  without  at- 
tempting to  budge  till  help  could  reach 
her. 

But  while  he  was  calling  to  her — whether 
or  not  it  may  have  been  that  she^was  startled 
by  the  voice  from  underneath  her — she  made 
another  movement,  which  brought  her  two 
or  three  feet  nearer  to  the  limit  of  the 
bushes,  and  to  the  commencement  of  the 
bare  rock — and  certain  destruction. 

Lady  Famleigh  covered  her  eyes  with  her 
hand,  and  uttered  a  shuddering  cry. 

**  By  Heaven?  she  will  be  killed  before 
our  eyes!"  cried  Mr.  Mat.  **  You  run, 
Falconer  !  run  for  your  life  to  the  top  of  the 
cliff,  by  the  path  on  the  other  side — you 
know,  the  path  from  Weston  water-Cneads 
up  to  Shapton  farm  ; — and  get  down  to  the 
child  by  the  bushes.  You'll  be  faster  than 
me ;  and  I'll  be  trying  to  get  at  her  from 
below.     Run  for  dear  life,  lad  !  " 

But  as  he  spoke,  and  while  Lady  Famleigh 
was  wringing  her  hands  in  distress,  Miss 
Margaret  was  so  overcome  by  her  feelings 
that  she  suddenly  threw  herself  backwards 
into  Frederick  Falconer's  arms,  and  went  off 
incontinently  into  violent  hysterics. 

**  It  is  impossible  that  I  can  leave  Miss 
Lindisfara  in  this  state,"  replied  be,  to  Mr. 
Mat's  appeal ;  **  impossible,  or  I  would  go 
at  once." 

**  Oh  ?  don't  leave  me !  for  pity's  sake  don't 
leave  me !  "  shrieked  the  young  lady,  open- 
ing her  fine  eyes  for  a  moment— just  long 
enough  to  shoot  up  into  the  face  which  was 
hanging  over  her  a  glance  which  was  not 
altogether  hysterical  in  its  expression. 
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cording,  at  least,  to  tbe  itrictly  medical  Tiew  .  was,  be  atarted  off  to  BMke  him  waj  to  the 
of  soch  matters.  ;  pboe.  ^ 

<•  Pot  tbe  laas  down  witb  ber  back  ob  tbe  '*  Take  tbe  gardener  with  joa^  Arlhwr,  to 
turf !  '*  said  Mr.  Mat, — in  extreme  disgust ; ,  sbow  jou  the  path  up  the  diff,  ud  ihe  spot 
*•  put  tbe  lass  down  ! — what  hurt  can  she  !  at  tbe  top  from  which  joo  most  try  the  de- 
take? — and  see  if  yon  can  help  to  sa?e  this  scent,"  said  little  Miss  Menritoo,  with  quiet 
poor  child's  life  !  "  |  presence   of  mind.    **  And  asake  him  ran 

*<  Oh  !  don't  leave  me  !  don't  leave  me !  "  ^  his  best.    Tou  can  ran  well.  Arthur." 
•  sobbed  Miss  Margaret.  [     And  then,  qnietly  steppng  into  the  honoe, 

**  Not  for  all  tbe  world,"  replied  Freddy,  she  called  all  tbe  men-serranti  and  maids, 
io  an  intensely  expressive  whisper,  witb  eye  '  and  set  them  to  work  todragootfeathei'-faedi 
expression  to  match.    <*  It  is  impossible  for  and  mattresses,  and  spread  them  at  the  foot 
me  to  leave  ber,"  be  said  aloud,  in  answer  to  of  tbe  diff. 
Mr.  Mat ;  «<  don't  you  see  that  it  is?  "         '     *'  In  case  tbe  poor  little  thmg  should  fiOl, 

Captain  Ellingbam  bad  in  tbe  mean  time ;  it  might  be  tbe  means  of  saving  her,'*  she 
contrived  to  clamber  to  tbe  top  of  tbe  half- '  said  to  Lady  Farnleigb.  "  I  fear  she  would 
ryinous  arches,  and  was  seeing  whether  it  not  fall  sufficiently  clear  of  the  rocka  to  ct- 
was  possible  for  active  limbs  and  a  sure  eye .  cape  fatal  injury ;  but  it  is  a  chance  the  more 
to  scale  the  face  of  tbe  cliff  by  that  help.       .  in  her  favor." 

*'  It  is  out  of  the  questioD,"  cried  Mr.  Mat;  j  While  this  was  being  done,  Captain  EUing- 
*'  I  tell  you  it  is  impossible  !  Wait  while  1 :  ham  and  Mr.  Mat  were  busily  ei^ged  in 
run  into  tbe  bouse  to  see  what  ladders  they  splicing  together  two  long  ladders,  which 
have."  ■ 

'*  And  ropes,"  returned  Captain  Ellingbam. 
<*  Above  all,  a  good  coil  of  rope." 

**  Where's  Kate?  "  cried  Mr.  Mat,  as  be 
turned  to  run  into  the  bouse. 

*'  I  did  not  see  her  leave  the  lawn  ;  I  sup- 
pose she  went  into  the  house,"  returned  Lady 
Farnleigb.  <*  No  doubt  she  went  to  get  as- 
sistance. Since  that  gentleman  does  not 
choose  to  risk  his  precious  limbs  to  save  a 
poor  girl's  life,"  continued  she,  looking  with 
a  curling  lip  to  the  spot  where  Falconer  was 
banging  over  the  reclining  form  of  Miss  Mar- 
garet, **  you  bad  better  get  some  one  of  the 
servants  to  hasten  to  the  top  of  the  cliff  and 
try  to  get  down  to  her.  Ellingbam  will  be 
the  man  to  climb  it  from  below,  if  any  hu- 
man being  can." 

<<  Do  you  continue  to  encourage  her  to 
bold  on  for  life,  but  to  make  no  attempt 


bad  been  brought  out  on  to  tbe  lawn. 

**  Can  you  judge  tbe  height  with  joar  eye, 
captain  ?  "  said  Mr.  Mat ;  **  do  you  think  we 
have  length  of  ladder  enough?" 

*<  It  is  very  difficult  to  say.  I  don't  know. 
We  must  try  it.  If  I  can  only  get  to  the  low- 
est bushes,  I'll  answer  for  the  rest." 

<<  How  can  you  possibly  take  the  child  off 
the  cliff,  when  it  will  be  as  much  aseveryoa 
can  do  to  hold  your  own  footing  on  it?  "  urged 
Mr.  Mat. 

<'  Only  let  me  get  at  ber;  and  I'll  answer 
for  the  rest.  I'll  manage  it,  either  upward 
or  back  by  the  ladders.  Now  for  it,  let's  try 
the  length  ! " 

They  raised  the  two  ladders,  tied  together, 
with  some  difficulty,  only  to  find  that  they 
were  some  ten  or  twelve  feet  too  short  for  ihb 
purpose.  The  lowest  of  tbe  bushes  grew  at 
least  that  distance  above  tbe  topmost  rang  of 
to  move.  Lady  Farnleigb ;  I  will  run  and  j  the  ladder  ;  and  the  child  was  now  about 


see  what  tackle  can  bo  got.  You  can  make 
her  hear  you." 

And,  so  saying,  he  and  Mr.  Mat  hurried 
off  together  into  the  house. 

In  a  very  few  minutes  all  the  others  of  tbe 
party  had  run  out  from  tbe  house  and  were 
assembled  on  the  lalvn.  As  soon  as  ever  Mr. 
Mcrriton  understood  the  nature  of  the  case, 
and  the  desirability  that  some  one  should,  if 
possible,  get  to  the  top  of  the  oliff,  and  at- 
tempt to  descend  thence  to  where  tbe  child 


half  as  much,  or  perhaps  rather  more  than 
half  as  much,  as  high  again  above  the  oom- 
menccmcnt  of  the  growth  of  plants. 

*'  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,"  said  Ellingham ; 
^<  there  Is  but  one  thing  for  it.  We  muit 
get  the  ladders  up  and  stand  them  on  the  top 
of  tbe  old  cloister  wall !  " 

<*I  doubt  it,^  said  Mr.  Mat;  <' I  doubt 
our  raising  tbe  ladder  there ;  and  if  you  do 
succeed  in  getting  it  on  end,  it  will  be  no 
joke  attempting  to  go  up  it." 
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<<  Not  &  bit  of  it,  only  let  us  get  the  lad* 
ders  up  !  I'll  go  up  them  safe  enough !  I'm 
good  at  a  balanoe,"  returned  Ellingham. 

*' Well.wecanbnttry/'saidMr.Mat.  So, 
aided  by  the  aervants,  the  two  gentlemen  e0- 
sajed,  and  bj  dint  of  great  exertion,  suc- 
ceeded in  raising  the  ladders  against  the  diff 
from  the  top  of  the  crumbling  old  wall.  Mr. 
Mat  placed  himself  on  the  arch  at  the  foot  of 
the  ladder,  in  order  to  hold  and  steady  it  to 
the  utmoet  of  his  power  and  strength.  Bat 
the  task  of  ascending  the  two  ladders,  hasti- 
ly lashed  tog^ether,  raised  against  an  uneren 
surface  of  bare  rock,  and  standing  on  the  top 
of  a  rotten  and  crumbling  old  wall,  was  not 
an  agreeable  one ;  and  all  the  other  individ- 
uals of  the  party  assembled  on  the  lawn 
looked  on  with  breathless  anxiety  while 
Ellingham  was  about  to  attempt  it. 

All  of  them  were  there,  with  the  exception 
of  Frederick  Falconer  and  Mies  Margaret. 
For  after  Fred  had  declared,  in  reply  to  the 
appeal  made  to  him  for  assistance,  that  he 
could  not  leave  Margaret,  and  had  pledged 
himself  to  that  young  lady  herself  not  to 
**  desert  her,**  finding  it  unpleasant  under 
the  circumstances  to  remain  under  the  obser^ 
vation  of  the  people  congregated  on  the  lawn, 
specially  of  Lady  Famleigh  and  Mr.  Mat,  he 
had  half  carried  half  led  the  drooping  ^nd 
still  hysterical  girl  into  the  drawing-room, 
and  was  there  administering  such  bodily  and 
mental  consolation  and  comfort  as  her  case 
required. 

Ellingham  was  on  the  wall  at  the  foot  of 
the  ladder,  adjusting  a  coil  of  rope  around 
his  shoulders  and  neck  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  interfere  as  little  as  possible  with  his  free- 
dom of  action,  and  was  on  the  point  of  start- 
ing on  his  perilous  enterprise,  when  the  at- 
tention of  those  on  the  lawn  was  drawn  to  a 
movement  among  the  bushes  and  brambles  at 
the  top  of  the  cliff,  just  above  the  spot  where 
the  child  was  still  clinging  for  dear  life  to 
th#*  ehrube  and  crumbling  soil,  only  a  few 
feet  above  the  commencement  of  the  wholly 
naked  part  of  the  cliff.  In  the  next  minute 
it  was  evident  to  all  of  them  that  it  was  Kate 
Lindisfam,  who  was  about  to  attempt  deaoend- 
ing  the  cliff  to  the  child  by  the  same  path  by 
which  the  latter  had  reached  her  present  po- 
sition of  danger ;  who  was  attempting  it 
rather ;  for,  without  any  hesitation  or  pause, 
she  befi^n  descending  among  the  bashes. 

Yes,  it  was  Kate  sure  enough !    Her  li^t- 
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blue  silk  dress  was  distinguishable  enongfay 
and  was  unmistakable. 

•<  No,  no !  Back,  go  back !  "  screamed 
Lady  Fanileigh  with  the  utmost  power  of 
her  voice,  and  striving  to  enforce  her  words 
by  waving  signals  with  her  hands.  But  Kate 
paid  no  attention  to  the  warning,  if  ^  heard 
or  observed  it. 

«  0  God !  she  will  be  kiUed  !  she  will  h6 
killed ! "  screamed  Lady  Famleigh,  in  an  ag- 
ony of  distress. 

'<  Let  her  try  it,  Qod  bless  her !  *'  cried 
Mr.  Mat  from  the  cloister  vrall,  with  much 
emotion ;  **  Kate  has  a  sure  foot  and  a  stead} 
eye.    She  is  Sillshirc,  Kate  is !  '* 

*<  Wait  till  I  can  join  you.  Miss  Lindisfam ! 
Wait  a  moment!  "  shouted  Captain  Elliog- 
hara,  as  lopd  as  he  could.  *<  Tell  her,"  he 
added  to  those  below,  <<  for  God's  sake,  to 
wait  a  minute  till  I  can  get  to  her !  *'  and  he 
hastened  up  the  ladder. 

Kate,  however,  either  did  not  hear  or  did 
not  pay  any  attention  to  any  of  the  entreaties 
or  veamings  or  advice  screamed  out  to  her, 
but  continued  her  way  down  the  cliff  in  a 
direct  line  to  the  spot  where  the  little  girl 
vras  clinging. 

It  thus  became  a  sort  of  race  which  would 
reach  the  child  first ;  and  as  Ellingham  at  the 
top  of  the  ladder,  and  Kate  descending  the 
cliff,  neared  one  another,  they  came  within 
easy  speaking  distance  of  each  other  and  of 
the  object  of  their  exertions. 

The  Ust  step  from  the  ladder  to  the  face  of 
the  cliff  was  an  exceedingly  difficult  one  to 
make — ^was  indeed  more  of  the  nature  of  a 
jump  from  the  ladder  into  a  bush,  with  the 
necessity  of  instantly  on  reaching  it  taking 
means  with  both  hands  and  feet  for  retaining 
a  position  on  the  face  of  the  cliff.  None  but 
a  man  of  tried  nerve,  and  sure  of  himself  and 
of  the  perfection  of  the  service  he  might  ex- 
pect at  need  from  all  his  limbs,  would  have 
dreamed  of  attempting  it.  By  none  what- 
soever could  it  be  done  without  extreme  dan- 
ger. Kate  had  reached  the  spot  where  the 
child  vras,  and  had  already  clutched  her  arm 
with  one  hand  while  she  held  on  to  a  bosh 
above  her  with  the  other,  before  Ellingham 
bad  made  this  desperate  jump ;  and  she  called 
to  him  not  to  attempt  it. 

<•  Don't  risk  it,  Oaptoin  Ellingham,  there 
is  no  need !  I  can  get  back  with  her  to  the 
top  very  well.  It  is  all  easy,  after  this  first 
bititfptMed.    Go  down  the  ladder,  for  HeAv- 
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en*8  sake !  and  send  somobodj  round  ta  meot 
me  at  the  top  of  the  eliff." 

**  No,  no !  I  can  jump  it !  I  can't  let  you 
risk  clambering  to  the  top  without  help.  It 
ie  one  thing  to  make  your  own  way,  and  quite 
another  to  drag  another  person  with  you. 
Here  goes! " — 

«  Oh,  don't  do  it !  "  shrieked  Kate,  hiding 
her  eyes  with  her  hand.  But  in  the  next 
instant  the  spring  had  been  made,  and  he  was 
standing  clinging  to  the  bushes  in  oompara- 
iiTO  safety  by  her  side.  A  shout  from  those 
on  the  lawn  below,  and  a  special  hurrah  from 
Mr.  Mat,  showed  the  interest  with  which  Ei- 
lingham's  progress  had  been  latched.  His 
success,  moreover,  besides  securing  his  own 
safety,  was  a  tolerably  sufficient  guarantee 
for  that  of  Rate,  and  the  child  whose  danger 
had  caused  so  much  trouble  and  distress; 
for  it  was  pretty  clear  that  the  man  who  had 
accomplished  the  feat  of  activity  tliat  they 
had  just  witnessed,  would  not  fail  in  the  far 
easier  task  of  nssidting  his  two  charges  to  the 
summit  in  safety. 

And  then,  with  very  few  words  between 
them,  save  such  as  were  needed  for  directing 
them  to  place  a  foot  here,  and  grasp  a  twig 
there,  and  one  or  two  little  attempts  on 
Kate's  part  at  protesting  against  Ellingham's 
determination  to  place  himself,  as  they  strug- 
gled upward,  between  them  and  the  preci- 
pice, so  that  he  might  have  a  chance  of  re- 
pairing the  midhap  of  a  slip  of  the  foot,  or  the 
failure  of  a  hand  grasp,  the  three  of  them 
reached  the  top  in  safety. 

Then,  indeed,  there  were  words  to  be  said. 
There  was  the  frightened  child  to  be  interro- 
gated in  the  first  place.  It  appeared  that 
the  case  was  exactly  as  Mr.  Mat  had  guessed 
it.  The  pet  lamb  had  straggled  over  the 
brow,  gradually  finding  its  way  down  the 
steep  among  the  herbage ;  and  the  child  had 
wandered  after  it,  almost  equally  unconscious 
of  the  danger  she  was  approaching,  till  the 
increasing  steepness  of  the  slope,  and  the 
crumbling  of  the  soil  under  her  feet,  and  the 
impossibility  of  retracing  her  steps,  revealed 
it  to  her. 

A  few  minutes  after  they  had  reached  the 
top,  Mr.  Merriton,  breathless,  and  the  gar- 
dener came  up.  The  former  threw  himself 
down  on  the  ground  as  soon  as  he  saw  them ; 
it  was  very  evident  that  he  had  done  bis  nt- 
most  to  reach  the  spot  in  time. 

*'  Ob,  MisB  Lindisfiuii !  What  a  relief  it  is 
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to  see  you  in  safety !  Captain  Ellingham,  I 
congratulate  you  ;  but  I  cannot  help  envying 
you  your  good  fortune !  "  he  panted  oot. 

And  then  they  returned  at  their  Icirare  to 
the  Friary,  taking  the  little  girl  with  them 
as  their  prize  and  proof  of  their  prowess. 

And  Kate  admitted,  in  going  down  Uie 
steep  path  on  the  Silverton  side  of  the  eliff 
to  the  water-meadows,  that  an  arm  would  be 
acceptable  to  her  ;  and  the  path  was  diflknlt 
enough  to  make  her  sensible  that  she  had  a 
very  firm  one  supporting  her,  as  they  returned 
to  the  friends  who  were  so  anxiously  await- 
ing them. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  set  forth  in  detail  how, 
during  the  rest  of  the  afternoon,  the  adventnze 
of  the  Cliff  pushed  the  projected  antiquarian 
investigations  aside,  somewhat  to  the  disii^st 
of  the  two  seniors  of  the  party, — how  Kate 
and  Captain  Ellingham  were  (to  speak  in 
Twelfth-night  phraseology)  king  and  queen  ' 
of  the  evening,— or  how  Margaret  and  Fred 
Falconer  discreetly  kept  themselves  as  mach 
as  possible  in  the  background,  sufficientlj 
consoled  for  that  position  oy  the  fact  of  occa* 
pying  it  together. 

It  will  be  enough  to  state  that,  though  Mr. 
Frederi<ik  was  exceedingly  well  pleaaed  to 
have  made  such  progress,  and  so  coapled 
himself  with  the  Linoisfam  oo-hciren  aa  to 
make  him  feel  tolerably  sure  in  his  enter- 
prise, and  though  he  was  genuinely  and  hon- 
estly much  attracted  by  the  beauty  whieh, 
during  the  little  comedy  of  the  afternoon, 
Margaret  had  submitted  to  his  attention  un- 
der a  variety  of  interesting  circumstances  and 
combinations, — nevertheless,  he  was  very  sen- 
sible of  the  cost  at  which  he  had  bought  this 
success  as  regarded  the  heiress ;  and  he  waa 
not  pleased  with  her  for  having  been  the 
cause  of  his  making  but  a  sorry  figure  before 
the  rest  of  the  assembled  party. 

Might  not  he  also,  just  as  easily  as  Merri- 
ton ,  have  run  to  the  top  of  the  cliff  and  played 
a  creditable  part,  without  troubling  himself 
with  the  danger  of  descending  it? 

As  for  Captain  Ellingham,  it  may  be  said 
that,  before  leaving  the  Friary,  he  had  be- 
come entirely  convinced  that  ho  was,  or 
rather,  had  l>cen,  the  goose  which  Lady  Fam- 
leigh  had  called  him,  and  was  very  earnestly 
purposed  to  be  so  no  more. 

Kate  for  her  part  was  somewhat  silent  and 
thoughtful  as  she  returned  in  the  carriage  to 
the  Chase ;  and  part  of  her  thouffhts  were 
that  her  godmamma  had  been  w^  within 
the  mark  when  she  had  characteriied  the  Sl- 
verton  arUter  ekgantiarvm  in  a  word  of  fimr 
letters.  She  began  to  fear  indeed  tiiat  it 
would  need  six  ;  and  one  of  them  a  doahle-a 
to  do  it  rightly. 
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From  Th«  SatnrdAj  Revieir. 
JEAMES  IN  EXCELSIS. 
All  people  who  are  oondomned  by  the  oir- 
cumstances  of  their  lives  to  follow  day  after 
day  a  peculiar  and  narrow  ocoapation,  who 
are  thrown  inevitably  into  a  clique  or  set  of 
their  own,  and  yet  have  some  special  apti- 
tude or  gift  which  makes  them  what  they 
are  and  gives  them  a  standing  and  distinc- 
tion, are  sure  to  form  an  ideal,  and  in  some 
vague  way  to  dream  of  what  they  and  their 
fellows  might  be.  Just  as  the  savages  pic- 
ture a  heaven  where  they  will  hunt  and  kill 
and  ride,  and  desire  to  have  their  horses  and 
spears  buried  with  them,  so  people  in  civil- 
iied  life  have  a  dream  of  perfection  in  which 
they  represent  themselves,  through  the  medi- 
um of  an  airy  impersonation  of  their  own 
peculiar  excellence,  as  rising  to  the  vision  of 
a  greatness  that  seems  to  belong  to  them  and 
yet  satisfies  their  highest  aspirations.  Even 
Jeames,  we  may  suppose,  has  a  vague  notion 
of  some  arch-valet, — some  being  who  is  the 
Satan  of  flunkeys,  and  carries  all  the  fine 
qualities  of  Jeames  to  their  highest  and  ab- 
solute point  of  excellence.  The  flunkey 
world  may  be  glad  to  learn  that  this  singu- 
lar being  actually  exists.  There  is  a  person, 
or  gentleman,  or  whatever  ho  ought  to  be 
called,  who  lives  at  Paris,  and  seems  to  us 
to  be  all  that  Jeames  in  his  wildest  dreams 
could  imagine.  That  man  and  his  calling 
are  a  real  study,  and  the  French  deserve  all 
the  credit  of  having  invented  him.  His  vo- 
cation is  this, — he  is  to  be  found  at  a  great 
dreiitimaker'e,  and  his  duty  is  to  look  at  the 
ladit'S  when  tlicy  try  their  things  on,  and 
give  them  the  benefit  of  a  masculine  taste. 
He  ill  a  man  who  can  tell  them  what  men  are 
likely  to  think  of  them,  and  they  can  thus 
rehearse  the  impressions  their  bonnets  and 
dresdcd  will  make  on  their  lovers  or  their 
husUinds.  They  had  long  ago  arrived  at  the 
art  of  dazzling,  irritating,  or  satisfying  their 
female  friends,  and  they  knew  that  when 
they  were  nicely  dressed  they  were  more 
clmrming  to  their  male  friends.  But  it  was 
reserved  for  these  latiT  days  to  have  a  mas- 
culine world  critical  of  tlie  details  of  wom- 
en's ct)etume,  and  a  machinery  by  which 
women  can  avert  criticism  by  anticipating  it. 
The  gifted  being  can  tell  them  what  men  will 
think  impressive,  enchanting,  or  a  fiulare, 
what  will  be  overlooked,  howcrer  esoellent 
it  may  be,  what  colon  will  best  aeenxe  at- 
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tentioD,  and  what  arrangement  is  likely  to 
produce  the  most  tender  emotions.  A  lady 
comee  before  him  with  a  new  bonnet;  he 
looks  at  her  steadily,  and  then  reveals  to  her 
all  the  secrets  of  that  great  mind  of  male 
observers  at  the  contents  of  which  she  has 
hitherto  only  dimly  guessed.  Perhaps  civil- 
ized life,  with  all  its  wonderful  alteration  of 
the  position  which  in  ruder  times  the  two 
sexes  occupied  to  each  other,  never  produced 
anything  much  more  wonderful  than  this 
glorified  Jeames  standing  opposite  a  fine 
lady,  and  letting  her  know  what  the  gentle- 
men of  her  circle  will  think  of  her  new 
clothes. 

The  utmost  propriety,  however,  is  ob- 
served. The  chiefs  of  the  establishment  give 
the  most  positive  assurances  to  all  their  cus- 
tomers that  the  gifted  being  is  warranted  not 
to  touch.  He  hovers  about  the  fine  ladies, 
and  the  emanations  of  his  genius  flow  from 
his  soul  for  their  benefit ;  but  he  never  puts 
his  hands  upon  them.  It  is  all  a  mere  record 
of  feeling.  He  reveals  to  them  that  such  or 
such  a  bonnet,  taken  in  connection  with 
such  or  such  a  drees,  when  viewed  at  a  given 
distance,  awakens  a  particular  set  of  emo- 
tions in  the  minds  of  men.  They  look  into 
him  as  into  a  glass,*  and  they  see  there  them- 
selves reflected,  not  as  they  are,  but  as  men 
think  they  look.  When  this  has  been  done 
in  a  satisfactory  way,  and  the  lady  knows 
that  she  will  please  where  she  wishes  to 
please  most,  the  gifted  being's  sterner  duty 
is  done,  and  he  quits  business  for  pleasure. 
It  is  now  his  delightful  duty  to  do  the  hon- 
ors of  a  light  lunch,  and  to  ofllbr  cake  and 
wine  to  the  lady  whom  he  has  criticised.  Nor 
is  there  any  false  modesty  to  hinder  her  free 
acceptance ;  for  he  is  a  man  who  hne'been  ex- 
pressly engaged  to  stare  at  her,  and  to  whose 
judicious  staring  she  holds  herself  to  be 
greatly  indebted.  All  other  forms  in  which 
Jeames  appears  sink  into  insignificance  by 
the  side  of  this  princely  flunkey.  And  the 
tribunals  of  his  country  show  what  they  think 
of  him,  and  a  halo  of  glory  is  thrown  over 
'his  position ,  even  by  the  law  itself.  A  French 
journalist  not  long  ago  took  upon  himself  to 
make  some  critical  observations  on  the  nature 
and  functions  of  this  milliner's  showman. 
He  remarked  that,  so  far  as  he  could  see.  this 
splendid  functionary  and  his  luncheons  could 
not  be  got  for  nothing,  and  that,  as  a  matter 
of  pbun  pcanio  fiict,  tba  bosbaiidt  altimately 
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paid  for  bim.  This  was  not  to  be  endored, 
Jeames  was  not  to  have  the  gilding  stripped 
off  bim  in  this  way.  He  brought  an  action 
against  the  rash  libeller,  and  actoallj  ob- 
tained a  decision  in  his  favor,  and  the  legal 
authorities  held  that  it  was  a  calumny  to  say 
that  he  cost  anything.  The  dresses  sold  at 
the  establishment  were  not  a  bit  dearer,  ac- 
cording to  this  judgment,  becaiibe  the  Satan 
of  flunkeys  was  hired  to  comment  on  them. 
He  was  a  pure  heaven  given  extra,  beaming 
on  the  ladies,  guiding,  fascinating,  and  feed- 
ing them,  without  any  one  having  a  right  to 
suppose  for  a  moment  that  he  was  paid  for. 
\kSurely,  this  is  a  position  to  which  our  own 
native  Jeames  never  aspired,  but  which,  if  he 
will  reflect  on  it,  will  satisfy  his  utmost  as- 
pirations. To  be  always  in  attendance  on 
the  grandest  and  smartest  ladies,  to  be  en- 
gaged to  stare  at  them,  to  be  expressly  re- 
tained to  make  remarks  on  them,  to  compli- 
ment them  and  flatter  them,  to  reveal  to  them 
the  future  sentiments  of  lovers  and  husbands, 
to  see  them  looking  their  best  before  any 
other  male  eye  has  enjoyed  the  spectacle, 
and  then  to  be  protected  by  the  laws  of  the 
land  from  having  it  said  that  all  this  mag- 
nificent smirking  must  somehow  be  paid  for, 
is  surely  a  lot  as  much  beyond  the  dreams  of 
the  Bath  Swarry  as  the  houris  of  a  Mahom- 
etan's paradise  are  beyond  the  women  he 
can  find  in  his  native  town. 

This  arch  flunkey  embodies  very  neatly 
many  of  the  ultimate  consequences  to  which 
civilization  is  leading  us.  In  the  old  days  of 
French  society,  some  one  is  said  to  have  asked 
a  lady  whether  she  did  not  feel  shy  at  having 
her  breakfast  brought  to  her,  when  she  was 
in  her  night  costume,  by  a  footman.  She 
laughed  at  the  notion,  and  protested  she 
could  not  understand  feeling  shy  at  the  pres- 
ence of  a  creature  so  ineffably  beneath  her 
that  a  brute  animal  woilHd  have  been  as  dan- 
gerous to  her  virtue.  Times  are  changed 
now,  and  flunkeys  have  risen  in  the  world 
since  then.  Jeames,  looked  on  as  an  ass  or 
a  horse  bringing  in,  like  a  good  useful  boast 
of  burden,  the  chocolate  or  coffee  of  the  great 
lady,  was  a  very  rudimentary  type  of  the 
gifted  being  who  is  certainly  warranted  not 
to  touch,  but  who  exercises  almost  every 
other  kind  of  familiarity  toward  the  gayest 
and  richest  and  most  fashionable  ladies  of 
Paris.  It  is  the  tendency  of  modem  sodoty 
to  bring  diflerent  classes  into  rektioof  of 
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great  femiUarity  towards  each  other,  al- 
though the  endeavor  is  made,  and  genei^lly 
with  snocesB,  to  create  some  barrier  by  which 
a  feeling  of  separation  may  be  maintained. 
The  ladies  who  try  on  their  dresses  before  a 
paid  male  admirer,  who  look  into  his  expres- 
sive countenance,  or  treasure  up  his  suggcB- 
tive  words,  in  order  that  they  may  know  how 
the  men  of  their  own  set  will  like  them,  and 
who  learn  the  tastes  of  gentlemen  from  the 
experiences  of  a  flunkey,  enter  into  a  r^on 
of  familiarity  which  a  marchioness  eren  of 
the  days  of  the  Regency  would  have  thonght 
odiously  improper.  But  then  the  gifted  be- 
ing is  warranted  to  keep  his  hands  off  tbeni» 
and  this  restores  to  them  the  hope  or  the  000- 
scionsness  that  they  are  still  modest.  This 
mental  familiarity  under  the  shelter  of  a 
slight  physical  safeguard  belongs  to  an  age 
when  practice  has  taught  how  infinite  are  the 
pleasures  which  ingenuity  can  devise  without 
actual  loss  of  reputation.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  ladies  may  see  in  this  glorified  Jeames  a 
living  illustration  of  the  extent  to  which  they 
are  now  mixed  up  with  persons  from  whom 
their  grandmothers  would  have  recoiled,  they 
may  also  see  in  him  a  conspicuous  victim  of 
that  vengeance  which,  in  civilized  days,  bal- 
ances the  wrongs  inflicted  by  one  sex  on  the 
other.  The  number  X)f  women  sacrificed  io 
one  form  or  other  by  the  astounding  luxury 
and  recklessness  of  Paris  must  sometimes 
draw  forth  a  sigh  even  from  the  unreflecting 
breasts  of  women  with  a  beautiful  new  dreis  on. 
They  must  shudder  at  the  thought  of  all  that 
civilized  man  inflicts  on  civilised  woman,  and 
of  the  extreme  eagerness  with  which  civilised 
woman  meets  her  fate.  But  at  this  repository 
of  taste  and  extravagance  there  is  at  leaat  one 
glaring  instance  to  be  found  of  the  degradation 
to  which  civilized  woman  can  reduce  man. 
This  arch  flunkey  was  by  nature  constituted 
like  other  men.  He  might  ha\e  been  honesty 
dignified,  and  self-respecting.  He  might  bava 
been  a  soldier,  or  a  navvy,  or  a  Moutprefei. 
But  the  grasp  of  society  seized  him  and  tonied 
him  to  the  use  of  fine  ladies.  He  baa  been 
taught  to  smirk,  and  make  artistic  remarlcs, 
and  hand  wine  with  a  graceful  bow,  in  order 
that  women  may  by  his  aid  be  more  sutoeas 
ful  in  their  endeavors  to  please  those  whom 
they  wish  to  attract.  And  in  all  probabUitj 
the  poor  wrcteh,  like  other  victims  of  gaj 
society,  hugs  his  chains  and  thinks  himself 
one  of  the  finest  and  noblest  and  happieat  ui 
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he  IB  Jeamee.  Probubly  there  ere  few  per- 
eona  in  Purie  more  eatiefied  with  their  poei- 
tioD,  and  to  haye  got  a  man  to  haye  eac^  am 
opinion  of  Booh  a  yoeation  ieno  dight  revenge 
for  that  degradation  at  the  hands  of  men  whiefa 
Afomen  have  to  deplore. 


From  The  SatnrdAj  Review. 
JILTING. 
So  long  as  there  is  love-making  in  the 
world  and  engagements  and  talk  of  wed- 
dings and  joung  folks*  happy  prospects,  so 
long  will  one  shadow  haunt  these  felicities, 
and  experience  have  its  moments  of  misgiv' 
ing  ;  so  long  will  society  have  to  report  from 
time  to  time  of  sudden  changes,  broken  prom- 
isee, feelings  outraged,  and  hopes  blighted  in 
their  pride  of  bloom.  Whenever  happiness 
depends  on  the  consent  of  two,  one  may  fail ; 
and  whatever  is  possible  to  human  weakness 
and  error  will  certainly  now  and  then  be  done. 
No  circle,  therefore,  is  ever  long  without  its 
interesting  case  of  jilting,  whether  arousing 
indignant  sympathy  or  giving  play  to  that 
refining  casuistry  which  is  a  feature  of  our 
day.  But  to  us  it  seems  that  the  question, 
as  a  question,  is  particularly  prominent  just 
now,  possibly  from  the  discussions  following  a 
celebrated  criminal  trial,  and  also  from  the 
use  made  of  it  by  a  popular  novelist,  to  stim- 
ulate the  curiosity  and  interest  of  his  readers. 
The  term  which  wo  have  been  forced  to  adopt 
was  probably  devised  when  constancy  was  a 
more  unquestioned  virtue  than  it  is  with  ns^ 
— when  people  were  not  so  much  in  the  habit 
of  analyzing  their  natures,  and  feelings  were 
supposed  to  be  under  absolute  moral  control ; 
and  thus  a  certain  act  cannot  be  eapressed 
summarily  without  giving  it  a  vulgar  name, 
and  so  committing  the  speaker  to  an  adverse 
judgment.  And  yet  jilting  is  rarely  so  sim- 
ple a  business  but  that  eomething,  and  gen- 
erally a  great  deal,  may  be  said  for  it,  and 
especially  where  the  perpetrator  is  a  lady. 
In  fact,  it  is  not  only  that  the  term  itself  is 
feminine,  but  we  believe  the  act,  in  its  proper 
typical  Significance,  is  feminine  also, — where, 
that  is,  it  results  from  actual  change  of  mind. 
Men  commit  breaches  of  faith  quite  as  often 
as  women ;  but  when  they  do  so,  H  ie  aimoet 
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always  from  deliberate  aelf-intereet,  not  from 
any  startling  ohanips  in  their  feelings.  Croe- 
bie,  who  creditably  represents  the  male  jilt, 
is  in  a  vray  constant  to  lily.  His  affections 
were  not  the  things  that  swerved  or  changed 
owners ;  they  simply  interfered  with  his  proe- 
peets.  This  was  the  scrape  ho  found  himself 
in,  and  he  thought  he  knew  his  way  ont  of  it. 
A  real  change  of  feeling,  the  act  of  breaking 
an  engagement  at  the  last,  simply  because 
the  person  with  whom  it  was  contracted  has 
become  distasteful  and  caprice  turns  love  into 
loathing,  is  a  woman *8  act,  and  this  is  the 
oondoct  that  admits  of  two  sid^  in  social  die* 
eussion.  There  are  plenty  of  men  ready  to 
follow  Crosbie^s  example,  plenty  of  other  men 
to  take  for  granted,  in  their  own  minds  or 
amongst  men  of  the  world,  that  there  was 
nothing  else  to  be  done ;  but  the  tongue  does 
not  run  on  this  theme ;  in  fact,  it  is  one  of 
the  things  to  be  done — taken  for  granted — 
not  talked  of.  But  all  the  refinements  of  sen- 
timent, all  the  Bubtlcticsor  conflicting  duties, 
all  the  mazes  of  Reeling  may  be  found  en- 
tangled and  complicated  in  a  case  of  lad^'like 
jilting,  where  the  rules  of  good  breeding  have 
been  observed  with  discriminating  delicacy, 
and  an  array  of  heart-rending  scruples  pleaded 
in  extenuation.  Wh&t,  it  is  boldly  asked,  is 
a  woman  to  do  under  such  circumstances? 
and  the  reply  is  not  so  easy  to  find  as  the  in- 
dignant side  imagine. 

Take  the  ordinary  case.  A  young  man 
and  woman  meet,  are  mutually  attracted,  go 
through  a  course  of  flirtation,  ripening  into 
courtship  on  his  side,  and  resulting  in  eager, 
happy  acceptance  on  hen.  Amidst  the  grat- 
olations  of  friends,  and  the  jubilation  of  the 
contracting  parties^  who  enjoy  the  celebrity 
and  glory  of  their  position,  the  aflair  pro- 
gresses, and  the  day  nears  which  is  to  mako 
him  **  the  happiest  of  men.**  The  lady,  in 
the  delicious  excitement  of  her  trousseau^  suf- 
fers feeling  to  sleep,  till  suddenly  she  discov- 
ers a  change  in  herself.  Iler  William  is  no 
longer  all-in-all  to  her ;  she  wakes  to  his 
faults  ;  finds  him  tiresome,  vapid,  finally  in- 
tolerable. William  is,  in  fact,  just  what  he 
always  was — his  good  and  bad  very  much  on 
ther  surface,  his  littlo  awkwardnesses  always 
patent  to  his  friends,  but  a  good  honest  fellow. 
With  a  heart  only  too  much  in  the  affair  for 
the  success  of  his  hopes.  It  is  she  who  sees 
him  with  different  eyes,— eyes  which  exagger- 
ate every  dcfeet  tili  life  looks  bideotts  under 
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the  prospect  of  his  inseparable  company.  To 
people  not  in  love,  and  alive  to  the  irksome- 
nesB  of  uncongenial  society,  life-long  compan- 
ionship with  anybody  to  whom  they  are  not 
used  is  an  alarming  if  not  repulsive  idea. 
Those  who  reason  from  what  they  know  in 
themselvcfl,  not  upon  general  principles,  and 
who  happen  always  to  have  felt  constancy  in 
the  abstract  something  of  a  puzzle,  sympathize 
with  a  haploHS  girl  entangled  in  a  horrible 
mesh  of  promi«?8  not  in  lier  power  to  per- 
form. They  think  her  recoil  from  William 
not  unnatural,  and  begin  to  wonder  that 
these  things  do  not  happen  oftener.  Thus, 
in  every  affiiir  of  this  sort  where  the  lady  has 
done  nothing  flagrant  to  aggravate  her  case, 
there  will  be  strong  diflen^nces  of  opinion, 
and  there  will  be  ^KTsons  to  constitute  them- 
selves reepcctivc-Iy  counsel  for  the  prosecution 
and  the  defence.  Tlie  simple  people  who 
think  a  promit^e  binding  and  constancy  a  vir- 
tue, and  a  very  eiii«y  virtue  too,  are  on  the 
lover's  side.  Tiiey  realize  what  must  be  the 
supreme  bitterness  of  that  moment, — made  up 
of  rage,  grief,  U'wilderment,  shame,  blank 
Y^i(]^ — when  a  man,  liaving  garnered  up  his 
hopes  on  some  fair  one,  has  liis  heart  returned 
upon  his  hands  ;  when,  liaving  believed  him- 
self iirst  in  her  aiTcct  ions,  hefinds  himself  noth- 
ing,— not  only  not  beloved,  but  repugnant. 
No,  they  cannot  forgive  a  woman  who  can 
inflict  upon  the  man  who  loves  her,  and  whom 
she  has  once  lovud,  such  complicated  and  hu- 
miliating torment.  The  lady's  advocates,  on 
the  other  baud,  assert  that  constancy  is  not 
an  aflair  of  the  will ;  that  the  fault  lies  with 
destiny,  or  with  William  himself,  who  does 
not  stand  tiie  test  of  close  intimacy.  And 
then  comes  the  question,  what  is  a  woman  to 
do  when  she  finds  the  prospect  of  a  union 
with  him  un8up|K)r table?  True,  she  has 
promised ;  but  is  there  not  a  more  binding 
promise  beyond,  which  she  could  not  under- 
take without  conscious  falsehood  and  hypoc- 


risy? Would  it  not  be  a  greater  wrong, 
even  to  him,  to  marry  than  to  break  away 
while  there  is  yet  time?  The  power  to  an- 
swer this  question  does  not  really  influence 
our  right  of  censure  ;  but  it  is  put  as  though 
the  whole  point  turned  upon  it.  In  foct,  no- 
body is  in  a  condition  to  answer  the  yes  or  the 
DO  except  the  lady  herself  and  her  closest  in- 
timates ;  for  it  hangs  on  something  of  which 
the  outside  world  cannot  be  the  judge,  which 
yet  has  a  right  to  bo  angry  when  it  0ee0  an 


hoDOBt  attachment  brought  to  grkf.    Oaly, 
if  the  lady  can  prove  hmelf  in  the  xi^t  in 
breaking  her  engagement,  oar  Uame  oaght 
to  be  of  a  sererer  sort  than  if  the  decision  of 
conscience  is  that  she  ought  to  have  gone 
through  with  the  thing  at  any  cost  to  herself. 
It  all  depends  on  whether  she  erer  cared  lor 
him  in  the  way  her  words  and  actions  gave 
him  to  understand  she  did.    If  she  did,  if 
there  has  been  one  spark  of  real  love  in  the 
business,  she  should  have  swallowed  herscra- 
ples  and  all  would  have  come  fight;  and  so 
she  will  discover  when  too  late.    There  an 
some  forms  of  caprice  and  change  of  mind  we 
can  pity .   There  is  in  the  fern inine  organintion 
a  tendency  to  sudden  misgivings  and  disgusts, 
the  ofispring  of  nerves  rather  than  feeling, 
and  akin  to  the  spleen  and  vapors  which  ia 
old  timi>s  were  such  acknowledged  sources  of 
inconvenienqs  and  peq)lezity  to  mankind. 
What  so  natural  as  that  this  should  clash  now 
and  then  with  that  other  characteristic  of  see- 
ing things,  not  with  the  eye  of  reason,  bat  of 
imagination, — that  proneness  to  illusion  with- 
out which  perhaps  it  is  impossible  erer  to  be 
properly  in  love  at  all,  and  which  sets  off  her 
lover  in  a  glow  of  colors  certainly  not  all  Ui 
own  ?    Is  it  strange  that  the  veil  shoald  fln^ 
ter  aside  now  and  then,  that  jier  constitu- 
tional fastidiousness  should  betray  her  into 
some  vagaries  ?    Nature  and  socioty  conspin 
to  make  her  look  forward  to  marriage  ss 
her  calling;  but  there  is  another  side.    Soflu^ 
thing  never  fairly  considered  before  has  to  be 
sacrificed  to  bring  about  this  consummatioa. 
It  is  no  wonder  if  the  prize,  when  fairly  within 
reach ,  should  lose  its  prestige  at  o^d  moments ; 
and,  if  the  influence  of  the  hour  is  allowed  its 
way,  it  precipitates  her  into  the  act  of  jilting. 
She  shows  herself  capricious  and  changeable ; 
wo  can  boldly  pronounce  her  wrong,  and  at 
the  same  time  unhappy  in  her  error ;  for  we 
know  that  habit,  duty,  and  the  sense  of  the 
inevitable  would  soon  have  established  her  in 
the  first  favorable  way  of  thinking. 

But  what  if  she  has  never  cared  fixr  him? 
What  if,  from  the  first,  her  coarse >  baa  beei 
one  of  simple  selfishness,  of  which  this  it  the 
natural  denouement  ?  What  if  all  along  ber 
aim  has  been  to  make  him  wish  to  many 
hcTf  without  concerning  herself  with  reaallsT 
What  if  the  desire  to  attract  has  blinded  ber 
to  the  nature  of  her  own  feelings  preoisolj  at 
the  time  when  they  would  hafe  beea  ber 
best  guides?    In  most  cases  of  the  kind  it  ii 


00  want  of  charity  to  belieye  that  this  final 
act  has  been  held  in  reaerre,  though  perhaps 
only  with  a  semi-consciousness,  from  the  first. 
In  this  case  she  is  quite  right  in  having  re- 
course to  it ;  but  she  can  only  be  right  now 
at  the  cost  of  having  been  wrong  all  along, — 
wrong  in  altogether  a  deeper,  more  pervad- 
ing sense  than  her  weaker  but  sincerer  sister 
in  error.  Both  are  selfish,  both  have  failed 
to  recognize  a  paramount  claim  upon  them ; 
but  in  one  case  it  is  an  isolated  act,  in  the 
other  a  course  of  action.  We  can  only  argue 
on  simple  cases.  We  know  that  in  actual 
life  they  are  complicated  by  a  thousand  in- 
tricacies, demanding  the  nioest  casuistry. 
No  woman  is  bound  to  marry  a  man  simply 
liecause  she  has  promised  him,  if  he  reveals 
qualities  dangerous  or  incompatible  with  do- 
meHtic  comfort.  The  man  who  has  it  in  him 
to  cut  her  throat  if  thwarted  may  fairly  be 
broken  with;  though  this  is  a  judgment 
which  has  found  not  a  few  impugners  in  late 
discussions  on  the  subject,  as  though  some 
power  of  self-control  were  no  essential  and 
integral  part  of  a  man  who  pretends  to  a 
place  in  human  society,  and  would  attach 
other  destinies  to  his  own.  Let  us  finally  ob- 
serve of  the  jilt  proper  and  unmitigated  that, 
whatever  her  profession  of  regret  at  giving 
pain,  she  would  not  be  pleased — would  even 
feel  defrauded  of  her  due — if  her  victim  did 
not  suffer  a  considerable  intensity  of  disap- 
pointment, and  if  this  did  not  extend  over  a 
long  period,  and  affect  bis  whole  life.  It  is 
never  pleasant  to  her  to  hear  of  his  **  getting 
over  it,"  and  marrying  somebody  prettier, 
richer,  and  more  devoted  than  herself.  The 
news  gives  her  a  sense  of  jealous  ill-usage, 
which  exhales  in  pique  and  disparagement. 

And  in  this  temper  wo  see  the  essential 
diffisrencc  between  masculine  and  feminine 
heart- treacheries.  The  man  who  jilts  most 
commonly  does  it  for  some  substantial  advan- 
tage, not  often  from  simple  vanity  or  whim. 
The  lady  probably  wants  feeling ;  but  she  has 
not  necessarily  been  prompted  by  mere  vul- 
gar self-interest.  She  has  thought  only  of 
herself;  but  that  self  need  not  be  the  outside 
self  that  dresses  fine  and  fiures  sumptuously. 
The  man  has  all  along  better  known  his  own 
mind.  Through  all  its  changes  he  has  had 
a  consistent  notion  of  doing  the  best  for  him- 
aelf, — a  consideration  to  which  the  woman's 
craving  for  conquest  has  possibly  blinded  her. 
Henoe  the  fiilse  lover  *f  coaxw  bat  been  a  idoio 
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comprehensible  and  reasonable  affiiir  than  the 
flirt's,  and  his  delinquency  more  reducible  to 
a  pecuniary  standard,  and  appraieable  by  a 
jury.  In  one  obvious  respect,  besides  the 
deeper  social  injury,  his  sin  is  beyonci  com- 
parison the  greater,  as  being  more  gratuitous. 
He  has  had  the  power  of  selection  and  time 
to  deliberate;  with  the  lady  it  is  now  or 
never,  and  she  may  be  surprised  and  flattered 
into  a  consent  immediately  repented  of.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  man  has  one  tempta- 
tion to  treachery  in  a  far  greater  degree  than 
comes  to  women.  lie  is  tried  by  change, — 
change  of  place,  of  circumBtances,  of  station 
in  life,  all  bringing  an  army  of  opposing  in- 
fluences of  which  few  people  know  the  force 
till  they  are  tried.  Thus  a  man  engages  him- 
self with  many  a  vow  of  eternal  fidelity,  and 
emigrates  to  the  colonics.  It  may  require 
an  exceptional  constancy  to  keep  his  word  at 
the  antipodes,  where  life,  perhaps,  alternates 
between  absolute  solitude  or,  when  he  comee 
upon  female  society,  an  easy  intimacy  of  in- 
tercourse to  which  our  manners  offer  no  par- 
allel. 

The  officer  at  country  quarters  used  te  be 
the  typical  inconstant  and  breaker  of  hearts, — 
the  man  **  who  loves  and  rides  away."  We 
are  not  sure  that  we  may  not  now  divide  this 
evil  fame  with  the  curates,  and  for  the  same 
reason, — the  trial  brought  about  by  change. 
One  consequence  of  admitting  a  different  so- 
cial class  into  the  Church  will  be  a  countless 
number  of  breaches  of  promise.  It  is  so  al- 
ready. A  young  man — and  these  ambitious 
young  fellows  are  all  in  a  hurry  to  begin  life 
— engages  himself  to  a  pretty  girl  of  his  own 
class.  Something  puts  it  into  his  head  to 
enter  the  Church,  to  which  there  are  so  many 
side  entrances  in  these  days.  His  fiancie, 
between  pride  in  him  and  the  prospect  of  per- 
sonal advancement,  is  delighted.  He  s({ram- 
bles  into  some  miserable  smattering  of  learn- 
ing, and  is  ordained  to  a  curacy.  Here  some- 
body asks  him  to  dinner  or  to  tea.  For  the 
first  time  in  his  life  be  finds  himself  in  a  draw- 
ing-room, and  sees  ladies  in  company  array. 
Shy,  awkward,  and  loutish  as  he  seems,  his 
spirit  is  all  agog  ;  a  new  world  opens  to  him ; 
be  perceives  at  once  that  he  has  thrown  him- 
self away.  Nothing  seems  impossible  to  a 
nuin  who  has  begun  a  career,  and  cast  off 
something  of  his  old  slough  ;  it  is  the  season 
for  the  very  intoxication  of  vanity.  His  first 
lore  if  despised  in  his  eyes;  sheisahiodranoe 
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and  a  stambling-block ;  but  for  her,  he  might 
make  some  great  match.  Id  this  temper  be 
can  easily  find  some  adviser  to  press  oo  him 
the  dutj  of  not  making  a  fool  of  himself,  and 
the  rest  follows  as  a  matter  of  course.  But 
independently  of  obvious  temptations  of  this 
sort,  and  where  there  is  no  social  advance- 
ment or  novelty  of  scene  to  account  for  them, 
there  has  always  been  an  especially  clerical 
form  of  jilting.  The  feet  is  that  honor  and 
simple  good  faith — virtues  of  natural  re- 
ligion— arc  the  real  guardians  of  constancy ; 
and  where  nature  and  conscience  teach  us 
our  duties  with  sufficient  clearness,  men  have 
no  right  whatever  to  turn  their  backs  upon 
these  counsellors,  under  the  pretence  of  seek- 
ing a  higher  guidance.  Revelation  was  given 
to  supplement,  not  to  supersede.  But  cer-' 
tainly  the  world  has  all  along  allowed  to  re- 
ligious teachers  a  wide  license  in  this  particu- 
lar. A  man's  upcfulnees,  or  a  higher  vocation, 
has  been  pleaded  as  justification  in  cases 
where  simple  laymen  would  have  met  with 
hard  measure,  and  has  even  gained  him 
credit  as  evidence  of  self-denial.  It  was  a 
very  extreme  case  where  mediaeval  saints  left 
their  wives  to  shut  themselves  up  in  monaster- 
ies ;  but  all  orders  and  sects  have  their  instan- 
ces where  the  tic,  if  not  of  marriage,  yet  of 
solemn  betrothal,  has  been  held  light  in  com- 
parison of  more  spiritual  duties ;  and  nobody 
has  thought  much  of  all  the  grief  and  desola- 
tion incident  to  the  sufiering  and  passive  vic- 
tims in  these  boasted  sacrifices.  This  is  the 
weak  side  of  real  enthusiasm  :  for  we  are  not 
speaking  solely  of  cases  where  it  is  used  as  a 
specious  veil. 
The  treachery  under  discussion  incrcasoe 
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so  much  with  the  social  standiog  of  the  ae-l 
tors,  and  with  their  opportunities  for  refine- 
ment, that  our  judgment  must  be  guided  bj 
these  considerations.  In  the  unedueated 
classes,' where  there  is  little  delicacy  of  meii- 
ners  or  nicety  of  discrimination, — where,  ee  it 
seems,  one  companion  does  very  nearly  as  well 
as  another,  and  a  lost  love  can  be  replaoed  bj 
another,  at  the  shortest  notice, — the  grave 
sin  of  jilting  must  dwindle  into  a  peceadillo. 
The  less  subtle  the  link  that  binds,  the  sligbter 
the  obligation.  Of  course  it  is  quite  poen- 
ble  for  our  housemaid  to  be  jilted  in  as  crush- 
ing and  blighting  a  sense  as  our  daughter 
or  sister ;  but  experience  teaches  us  that  our 
sympathy  may  safely  wait  for  &cts  before 
it  overflows  in  the  same  measure.  There 
are  some  loves,  in  all  classes,  of  as  low  an 
organization  as  certain  forms  of  animal  life. 
Cut  them  in  two,  with  however  effectual  a 
map  of  the  shears,  and  new  tails  and  budding 
horns  presently  assure  us  of  the  vitality  of 
the  severed  members;  or,  in  other  words, 
there  will  simply  be  two  couples  where  be- 
fore there  was  one.  Nobody  reallj  jills 
another,  in  any  harsh  sense  of  the  iroidy 
who  does  not  sin  against  the  respectable 
public  opinion  of  his  class ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  society  must  be  in  an  elemen- 
tary or  demoralized  condition  where  thii;. 
rudest  form  of  inconstancy  is  not  regarded  as 
a  grave  offence,  not  only  to  the  individaal 
sufferer,  but  to  the  circle  in  which  it  lias  been 
committed,  as  a  breach  of  public  duty,  as  in- 
flicting a  wound  on  that  pure  and  simple  good 
faith  which  is  the  foundation  of  aU  social 
credit  and  honor. 


A  FAMOUS  mcdiieval  astronomical  clock,  one 
of  the  richest  and  most  elaborate  extant,  de- 
scribed in  Du  3ommerard*8  book  on  *'The  Art 
of  the  Middle  Ages,"  has  been  purchased  by 
Barun  Ilothschild,  in  Paris,  for  the  sum  of 
*JO,r>(JO  francs.  It  formerly  belonged  to  the  ooU 
Icotion  of  Miohclin  of  Provins. — Reader, 


TnK  long-promised  English  edition  of  the 
**  Poems  of  Mr.  Macknorth  Praed,'*  is  an- 
nounced tor  publication  by  Messrs.  Mozon  ft  Ca 


next  month.  Two  editions  have  already  bsen 
exhausted  in  America,  but  they  contained  sevwal 
poems  which  were  not  written  by  Prasd.  A 
memoir  by  the  Bev.  Derwent  Coleridge  is  pie- 
fixed  to  the  volume. — London  li«ptao. 


AanriciAL  Stovk.—- A  Frenohman  baa  pat- 
ented an  invention  Ibr  piilveriiinc  the  nAise  sf 
slate,  and  mixins  with  ft  some  sabstaaoe  to  an* 
duoe  an  artifioiBTmaterial  appUoable  to  the  nai^ 
poses  of  some  of  the  best  kh^  of  ibtei; 


PAUL    JONES. 

From  "  Kilmahoc.     A  HijchUiid  PlMloral  ;**  with 
other  poems.     By  John  Campbell  Shairp. 

PAUL  JONBS. 

Through  the  gray  summer  dawn  op  the  chores 
the  cry  hath  gone, — 
•*  Paul  Jones  comes,  yonder  is  his  sail ; " 
And  startled  mothers  pressed  their  babies  to  their 
breast, 
And  the  manliest  che^LS  turned  to  pale. 


With  the  8ou*-west  blowing  strongs  he  hath  wres- 
tled all  night  long 
And  the  breakers  roaring  white  upon  his  lee. 
Now  with  flow  of  morning  tide  from  the  Atlantic 
wide 
lie  is  setting  for  our  inland  sea. 

As  from  mountain-tops  amain  stoops  the  eagle  to 
the  plain. 
See,  with  every  stitch  of  sul  unfurled. 
He  sweeps  past  Ailsa  Craig  with  the  sable  pirate 
flag 
Bearing  death,  from  the  western  world. 

Sheer  on — he  is  bearing  down  on  the  little  har* 
bortown. 

That  crouched  in  its  sheltered  bay  doth  lie  ; 
Will  he  try  if  the  roof  of  Kilmahoe  be  pioof 

To  his  guns,  as  he  sweepeth  by  f 

Vet  what  seeks  he  here  ?    Is  his  tackle  oat  of 
gear? 
Is  he  tempest-maimed,  mast  or  Yard  7 
What  can  our  small  port  give,  where  only  poor 
men  live. 
To  fix  this  eruel  man's  regard  f 

Like  men  of  reason  reft,  the  fishw  fidk  have  left 
Their  boats  and  their  nets  to  the  waves. 

And  ai-e  up  wi'  wives  and  bairns  among  the 
mountain  cairns. 
The  corries  and  dank  dripping  caves. 
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*<  Do  ye  think  that  ye  will  flout,  wi'  your  sense- 
less roar  and  rout, 
Paul  Jones  finom  his  entering  in  ? 

**  'Twere  better,  lads,  belyve,  that  ye  should  rise 
and  drive 
xThe  kye  and  calves  to  the  bumie  deuoh  ; 
And,  lasses,  screech  na  here,  but  haste  and  hide 
our  gear, 
In  the  house,  atweel,  there  is  wark  eneuch." 


And  all  the  harbor  bay  is  tumult  and  deray. 
Men  and  women  hurrying  here  and  there  ; 

Some  to  cellars  underground,  and  some  have 
refuge  found, 
Uigh  aloof  on  the  uplands  bare. 

YoQ  veterans  on  the  steep,  by  the  mined  oastle- 
keep. 
With  their  rusty  guns  how  erousely  they  craw! 
**  Let  the  pirate  show  his  beak  this  side  the  island 
peak. 
How  his  Yankee  kaim  we  will  daw  ! " 

But  at  bonny  Kilmahoe,  will  they  stay?  wiU  Ihsj 
go? 
What  is  doing  at  the  old  fiurm  toun  7 
Men  stand  agape  and  stare,  lasses  skirl  and  rive 
their  hair. 
That's  what  they're  doing,  lass  and  looo. 

But  the  lone  lady  fair,  with  braided  silver  hair, 
Down  has  steppit,  when  she  havd  Dm  dki. 


Then  up  the  stair  she  stept  to  where  her  baimies 
slept 
In  an  upper  chamber  ben. 
"  Now,  Flory  !  haste  thee,  flee,  wi*  my  bonnie 
baimies  three. 
To  the  hills  fhie  thae  rover  men. 
There  tide  what  may,  they'll  be  safe  a'  day 
I'  the  how  o'  the  brackeny  glen." 

Up  the  long  broomy  loan,  wi'  mickle  dool  and 
moan, 

And  out  upon  the  hillside  track. 
Nurse  Flory  forward  bent,  crooning  as  she  went. 

With  the  wee  bairn  clinging  on  her  bade. 

But  Moira  hand  in  hand  with  Marion  fbrward 
ran, 
Nor  dool  nor  any  care  had  they. 
But  they  chased  the  heather  bee,  and  they  sang 
aloud  for  glee. 
As  they  hied  up  the  mountain  way. 

When  the  hill-top  they  had  domb,  one  glance 
back  to  their  home, 
And  awesome  was  the  sight  that  they  saw  ; 
Close  in  shore  the  pirate  bark  on  the  bright  sea 
looming  dark : 
On  their  little  hearts  fell  fear  and  aw^. 

One  quick  glance  at  the  ship,  and  o'er  the  edge 
they  dip. 
And  down  to  the  long  glen  run  ; 
Where  the  bumie  gleams  between  its  braes  o' 
bracken  green. 
And  one  lone  shelling  reeks  i'  the  sun. 


But  down  at  Kilmahoe  all  was  hurrying  to  and 
fino. 
And  stowing  away  of  the  gear. 
And  the  lady's  self  bare  forth  the  things  of 
choicest  worth. 
The  heirlooms  that  her  husband  hdd  dear. 

And  she  dug  for  them  a  tomb  beneath  tlie  snowy 
bloom 
Of  the  old  pear-tree's  hugest  arm. 
As  though  that  giant  of  his  race,  the  patriaivh 
of  the  plaoe. 
By  power  ot  immemorial  oharm, 
(Hri  the  whole  ordiard  ground*  with  a  magio 
safety  round. 
And  screened  aU  within  finom  harm. 

"Whti  Ota  be  dene  is  done,  wetl  yo*i«  bomt 
your  part,  each  one  ;  "— 
Toh«Cfil«ar<~ 
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**  Now  ye  maun  climb  outright  to  Crochnaohaor- 
ach  height, 

And  see  what  the  end  will  be. 
For  me,  I  will  abide  my  gude  aald  house  beside, 

While  my  house  bides  by  me.*' 

From  that  knowe  in  long  suspense,  with  eager 
ej'es  intense, 
They  watch  the  dark  hull  heave  to  and  fro, 
As  if  through  the  harbor  mouth,  that  opens  on 
the  south. 
She  would  go,  and  yet  would  not  go, 
0*er  her  purpose  pausing,  like  a  falcon  poised  to 
strike. 
Yet  hovering  ere  he  stoop  below. 

But  the  breeze  sprung  up  off  shore,  and  round 
the  great  ship  wore. 
With  her  head  to  the  Atlantic  main. 
As  the  falcon  down  the  wind  sudden  wheels,  and 
fajr  behind, 
Leaves  his  quarry,  to  return  no  more  again. 

From  many  a  hidden  nook,  from  many  a  high 
outlook, 
Straining  eyes  westward  long  were  bent 
On  the  dim  tower  of  sail,  with  the  evening  fad- 
ing pale. 
Where  the  ocean  with  the  heaven  was  blent 

Let  them  gaze,  there  is  one  cannot  gaze  till  all  be 
done. 
She  hath  taken  all  unseen  her  way, 
Tlie  lady,  through  the  still  of  the  twilight  up  the 
hill, 
Where  her  heart  hath  been  yearning  all  the 
day. 

And  there,  out  owro  the  knowcs,  hair  streamed 
back  from  her  brows. 
And  the  mountain  flush  bright  upon  her  cheek. 
Came  Moira,  and  her  face  plunged  deep  in  that 
embrace — 
And  then  Marion,  too  full  at  heart  to  speak. 

Last  of  all,  the  lady  pressed  her  wee  bairn  to  her 
breast. 

And  their  hearts  of  joy  had  their  fill ; 
As  the  covey  to  the  call  of  moor-hen  meets  at  fall 

Of  gloamin',  when  the  fowler  leaves  the  hill. 

Forth  at  morn  they  went  and  weeped ,  and  joy  at 
eve  they  reaped. 
Yea,  the  day's  pain,  if  tenfold  more, 
In  the  meeMng  of  the  night  had  found  harvest  of 
delight, 
That  repaid  it  o'er  and  o'er. 

They  who  then  were  little  ones,  of  the  coming  of 
Paul  Jones, 
And  the  fray  of  that  affrighted  mom, 
Shall  tell,  as  gray-haired  dames,  by  yet  unlit 
ingle  flames. 
To  children  that  are  yet  to  be  bom. 

Bat  what  strange  impulse  bore  to  this  secladed 
shore 
Thfti  bftrkt  none  ever  will  ma)^  plain ; 
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^or  what  sudden  fear  had  sway  to  waft  him  west 
away 
Back  to  night  and  the  Atla&tio  mun. 

We  have  quoted  the  above,  not  because  it 
will  do  JQStioe  to  the  author's  powers  or  bis 
feeling  for  Scottish  ballad  poetry,  bat  possi- 
bly because  it  seems  so  odd  to  think  that 
there  are  people  yet  living  on  our  coasts  who 
have  had  to  bury  their  household  gods  and 
escape  inland,  as  the  ominous  pirate^s  flag 
floated,  and  his  sails  hovered  along  shore. — 
Aifierutum, 


HEREAFTER. 

The  gold  and  rose  of  the  respleandent  West 
Toned  into  gray  ;  aud  in  the  twilight  sCimd 

With  whispering  sob  the  birches ;  from  the  oopee 
Rang  the  clear  mellow  notes  of  Eve's  own  wd. 

Wakening  an  echo  in  my  pulse  and  brain* 
As  sweet  and  favorite  music  hath  the  powsr 

To  wake  the  slumbering  memories  of  oar  soolSi 
And  paint  our  past  lives  in  the  present  hoiB. 

Above  the  hills  uprose  a  little  lamp, 

A  white  thread  woven  in  the  black  n>he  sf 
night ; 
A  gold  star  nursed  in  the  blue  lap  of  heaven. 

Whose  soft  ray  shed  upon  me  its  pore  light 

There  was  a  time— not  far,  yet  'tis  an  ag»— 
When  the  Past  was  my  Pt^nt ;  and  I  dreamed 

What  now  it  recks  not,  yet  would  dream  again. 
So  real  to  me  that  tender  vision  seemed. 

From  out  the  wreck  of  these  my  scattered  hopes, 
Ariseth  upward  through  a  surging  sea 

Of  midway  troubles,  that  bright  distant  star. 
And  sets  a  light  betwixt  Despair  and  me. 

The  yellow  sands  stretch  o'er  the  oarvM  bay 
In  broad  expanse,  what  time  the  SDrin»4idc8' 
fall 

Below  the  weed-grown  rocks,  till  the  slow  sea 
Turns  fh>m  its  ebb  again,  and  ooversth  alL 

So  spread  before  us  lie  the  thhigs  of  Earth* 
Wnerein  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  saUinis  ; 

Anon' the  tide  of  workiug-life  flows  on» 
And  all  is  merged  in  the  sea  of  Tim«. 

In  **  The  Hereafter  "  shall  these  things  be  plafaiT 
Who  knows  T    It  is  not  given  to  us  to  tell ; 

Short-sighted  that  we  are,  we  seek  to  raise 
The  veil,  and  cannot, — yet  it  is  as  well ! 

AsTUT  H.  Baiowot. 
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386  ON    AN 

ON  AN  OLD  MUFF. 
TiHE  has  a  magic  wand  ! 
What  is  this  meets  my  hand. 
Moth-eaten,  mouldy,  and 

Covered  with  fluff, 
Faded  and  stiff  and  scant  T 
Can  it  be  ?  no,  it  can't — 
Yes, — I  declare  His  Aunt 

Prudence's  Muff ! 

Tears  ago— twenty-three ! 
Old  Uncle  Barnafoy 
Gave  it  to  Aunty  P. — 

Laughing  and  teasing— 
*•  Pro.,  of  the  breezy  curls. 
Whisper  these  solemn  churls. 
What  hold9  a  pretty  ffirV$ 

Hand  vntkout  squeezing  ?  " 

Uncle  was  then  a  lad. 

Gay  ;  but,  I  grieve  to  add, 

Gone  to  what's  called  "  the  had  "— 

Smoking — and  worse  1 
Sleek  sable  then  was  this 
Muff,  lined  with  pinkineu — 
Bloom  to  which  Beauty  is 

Seldom  averse. 

I  see  in  retrospect 
Aunt,  in  her  beat  bedecked. 
Gliding,  with  mien  erect. 
Gravely  to  meeting : 
Psalm-book,  and  kerchief  new. 
Peeped  from  the  Muff  of  Pru. — 
Young  men — and  pious,  too- 
Giving  her  greeting. 

Pure  was  the  life  she  led 
Then  :  from  her  Muff,  'tis  said. 
Tracts  she  distributed  : — 

Scapegraces  many. 
Seeing  the  grace  they  lacked. 
Followed  her  ;  one  attacked 
Prudence — and  got  his  tract 

OAener  than  iny  ! 

Love  has  a  potent  spell ! 
Soon  this  bold  ne*er-do-well. 
Aunt's  sweet  susceptible 

Heart  undermining. 
Slipped,  so  the  scandal  runs. 
Notes  in  the  pretty  nun's 
Muff — triple-cornered  ones — 

Pink  as  its  lining  ! 

Worse  even,  soon  the  jade 

Fled  (to  oblige  her  blade  !) 

Whilst  her  friends  thought  that  they'd 

Locked  her  up  tightly  : 
After  such  shocking  games. 
Aunt  is  of  wedded  dames 
Gayest — and  now  her  name's 

Mrs.  Golightly. 

In  female  conduct  flaw 
Sadder  I  never  saw. 
Still  I've  faith  in  the  law 
Of  compensation. 


OLD    MUFF. — "GOING    ALONB. 


Onoe  uncle  went  astraj,— 
Smoked,  joked,  and  swore  antj  ; 
Swora  by,  he's  now,  by  a 
Lai^  congrq^atkii ! 

Changed  is  the  child  of  sin 
Now  he's  (he  onee  waa  thin 
Grave,  with  a  double  chin, — 

Blest  be  his  fat  form  ! 
Changed  is  the  garb  he  wora : 
Preacher  was  never  more 
Prised  than  is  anole  fi>r 

Pulpit  or  platform. 

If  all's  as  best  befits 
Mortals  of  slender  wite. 
Then  beg  this  Muff,  and  iti 

Fair  owner  pardon : 
AU'$  /or  the  AesT,— indeed^ 
Such  IS  my  simple  creed ; 
StiU  I  must  go  and  weed 

Hard  in  my  garden. 

Fbedebiok 
— Cornhill  Magazine, 

"GOING  ALONE." 
With  eurls  in  the  saany  air  tossing. 

With  light  in  the  merry  blue  eyes. 
With  lau^ter  so  oleariy  outringing, 

A  laugh  of  delight  and  sarprise ; 
All  friendly  assistanoe  disdaining. 

And  trusting  no  strength  but  its  own— 
The  past  fears  and  trials  forgotten. 

The  baby  is  "going  alone." 

What  woful  mbhaps  have  preoeded 

This  day  of  rejoicing  toA  pride  ! 
How  often  the  help  that  he  needed 

Has  carelessly  gone  from  his  mde  ! 
He  has  fallen  while  reaching  for  sanbeami» 

Which,  just  as  he  grasped  them,  have  flown* 
And  the  tears  of  vexation  have  followed  ; 

But  now  he  is  **  going  alone." 

And  all  through  his  life  he  wQl  study 

This  lesson  again  and  again  ; 
He  will  eareleesiy  lean  upon  shadows. 

He  will  fUl,  and  weep  over  the  pain. 
The  hand  whose  fond  clasp  was  the  sarest» 

Will  coldly  withdraw  from  his  own. 
The  sunniest  eyes  will  be  clouded. 

And  he  will  be  walking  alone; 

He  will  learn  what  a  stern  world  we  live  in» 

And  he  may  grow  cold  like  the  rest. 
Just  keep  a  warm  sunny  welcome 

For  those  who  seem  traest  and  beat ; 
Yet,  chastened  and  taught  by  past  sorxow» 

And  stronger  and  manlier  grown, 
Not  trusting  his  all  in  their  keeping. 

He  learns  to  walk  bravely  alone. 

And  yet  not  alone,  for  our  Father 

The  iUtering  footsteps  will  guide 
Through  all  the  dark  maxea  of  earth-life. 

And  **  over  the  river's  "  deep  tiito. 
Oh,  here  is  a  Helper  onMbg, 

A  strength  we  can  perfectly  trnst. 
When,  all  human  aid  onavailing, 

**  The  doft  ihaU  ntauii  mita  dost" 
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POMPEII.  887 

Nunc  primum  XyiTZdVcZque    L   «"»«'"f  ;^^/ destruct.ve  vo^^^^ 
stnixit,    Jo8.  Fioreili.    2  Vols    NaDic  h    <>^erwhelnied  with  lava  and  ashes  the  oouu- 
1860.  *        ^         try  at  its  foot. 

2.   Giornalcdcgh  Skavi  diPompei.     PubliciUo       Pompeii  had  been  founded  long  before  the 
da  Giuseppe  Fioreili.     Niiples.  Romans  had  extended  their  empire  to  the  Tyr- 

Ji^/J      Jlh^'T^i  "^  Po7«;>«  «..-;-   rhenian  Sea.     It  might  have  been  built  by 
^l:  'FZ''tJr^^^^  ''^"' ■'  ,  '''  ^r ^;  -  ^^  -  -W  f-m  Etmna,  o^ 

^^^  Murrafs Handbook foi-Southe^ Italy.  iihT'''''   ^y  ^^^^^oveVoliBhed   Greeks.     Thej 
Edition.     1802.  i  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^ir  advocates.     But,  like  most 

I     On  the  24th  of  August,  a.  d.  79.  when  Ti-   f  'I"®  ""f^  ^°  *^**  ^'^'^  *'  ^^^  ^*^i^«n  »"^ 

tus  ruled  over  t!ie  Jloman  Empire,  a  town   ^     *»a«^8  of  the  Samnites.     Although  it  had 

was   basking   in   the   bright   sun   upon   tki     ^     ™^  *       "*"  *^^°' *"  ^"""^  "^^^^^ 

shores  of  the  lovely  Bay  of  Naples.     Its  in-  (        ^°^®  ^^  ^^®  6*^*  earthquake  much  of  its 

habitants  were  following  their  different  call^  '  "^^^^  character,  and  a  large  part  of  the  pop- 

ings,— buyingandselling.feastmgandmourn-l''*^'''"   '"''^  *^'^*  ^*^«  «P^^^"    ^^^    ^«can 

ing,  fitting  out  their  galleys  for  distant  sea«. ,  *^"«"?\    The  inhabitants,  proud  of  their  Ilo- 

bringing  their  various  wares  to  the  crowdtrj    *"*"  citizenship,  and  dtoirous  to  render  their 

markets,  and  eagerly  preparing  for  new  sho\vN    ^*^^°™ore  worthy  of  its  imperial  connection, 

and  gladiatorial  lights  after  the  long  interdict  I  ^**^  ®®^^  '^^  opportunity  when  restoring  it« 

against  sucli    theatrical  amusements  undt-r  ,  ':'""»^^^'"K  buildings  to  introduce   the  new 

which  Nero  had  placed  their  town.     Wealthy  '  ^^^^^''^"s  from  the  capital,  to  ornament  their 

Roman  patricians— weary  of  the  greet  citv   i  ^^®^^*"g*  ^^^  ^^^  ^h«  Roman  taste,  and  to 

and  seeking  a  cooler  and  more  wholeeome  air   '^^^^^   ^^^'^^  public  edifices  with  greater 

—were  enjoying  a  grateful  repose  in  the  gav  !  ^'^^"^^^  *"^  splendor.     The  streets,  too,  worn 

villas  which  covered  a  mountain  slope  amidst  I  ^°^  ^^^  '"^  ^^   '^®  '"^®   wheels  of  the 

vineyards  and  gardens,  and  which  were  So  I  *^^""**'y  ^"»  ^^  become  almost  impassable 

thickly  scattered  that  they  seemed   to  form    ^^'  **'"  ~' 

but  one  continuous  city. 

Sixteen  yearn  before,  indeed,  an  earthquake 
of  extraordinary  violence  had  shaken  to  their 
foundations  the  temples,  the  forum,  and  other 
public  buildings,  had  overturned  their  stat- 
ues, had  thrown  down  the  walls  of  many  an    .  o-o— 

humble  dwelling,  and  had  even  upset  ports  ^"  *^®  struggle  of  an  election  of  their  munici- 
of  the  more  solid  defences  of  the  town.  Tht^  f''^*  officers.  New  sdiles  and  duumviri  were 
inhabitants  of  Pompeii  had  then  fled  in  [  *^  ^  chosen  for  the  town.  Influential  citi- 
terror  from  the  falling  edifices ;  but,  lulle<i  '  "  "?  ^^^  ^oten  were  canvassing  for  their  fa- 
into  security  by  a  calm  of  several  years,  thej  L^y"**  candidates,  and  party  spirit  ran  liigh. 
had  now  returned  to  their  homes.  They  were  *^*®  owners  of  the  neighboring  villas  and  the 
busy  repairing  their  shattered  dwellings,  re-  I  F  T"!**^*®^  o^  the  villages  had  gathered  to  the 
placing  the  fallen  statues  upon  their  pedestals,  |  *''^^  ^  .**^®  P*^  *°  ^  contest,  and  the  mo- 
and  ornamenting  afresh  their  public  menu-  ^"  •'°*  ***"8  one  of  public  excitement,  the  fo- 
ments. The  terrible  mountain  which  hung  I '''^™'  *^®  temples,  and  the  theatres  were 
over  them  was  silent.  Those  who  lived  at  ■  *f"«>nged  with  an  eager  multitude. 
its  foot  had  inherited  no  other  traditional  Suddenly,  and  without  any  previous  wam- 
from  their  forefathers  concerning  it  than  i  '■^^»  *  ^**'  column  of  black  smoke  burst  from 
those  which  extolled  the  fertility  of  its  soil,  i^^'"'  overhanging  mountain.  Rising  to  a  pro- 
thc  exquisite  richne«  of  its  vegetation,*  the  '^'^^u^  height  in  the  cloudless  summer  sky,  it 
luscious  nature  of  its  wines,  and  the  beauty  ^^^''^  gradually  spread  itself  out  like  the  head 
of  its  flowers.  ,  "^^  0ome  mighty  Italian  pine,  hiding  the  suo 

The  dei'per  student  of  nature  read  in  this  "^^"^  overshadowing  the  earth   for  many  a 
very  soil  the  history  of  the  mountains  itself.    ^'  -^g"®-     '^^^  darkneM  grew  into  profound 
It  told  him  of  fires  once  active,  and  that  in    '^'^^^f  ^^h  broken  by  the  blue  and  sulphur- 
*  See  If  artial,  lY.  4i.  I  <^^J^  flashes  which  darted  from  the  pitch j 


for  the  elegant  chariot  of  the  Roman  patri- 
cian. The  ancient  pavement  was  about  to 
lie  removed,  and  the  fresh  slabs  to  replace  it 
had  been  cut  from  the  hardened  lava-streams 
which  were  found  in  the  immediate  neighbor- 
IicxkI. 
The  inhabitants,  moreover,  were  engaged 
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cloud .  SooD  a  thick  rain  of  thin ,  light  ashes, 
almost  imperceptible  to  the  touch,  fell  upon 
the  land.  Then  quickly  succeeded  showers 
of  small,  hot  stones,  mingled  with  heavier 
masses,  and  emitting  stifling  mephitic  fumes. 
After  a  time  the  sound  as  of  approaching  tor- 
rents was  heard,  and  soon  steaming  rivers  of 
dense  black  mud  poured  slowly  but  irresisti- 
bly down  the  mountain-sides,  and  curdled 
through  the  streets — insidiously  creeping  into 
such  recesses  as  even  the  subtle  ashes  had 
failed  to  penetrate.  There  was  now  no  place 
of  shelter  left.  No  man  could  defend  him- 
self against  this  double  enemy.  It  was  too 
late  for  flight  for  such  as  had  remained  be- 
hind. Those  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the 
innermost  parts  of  the  houses  or  in  the  sub- 
terranean passages  were  closed  up^  forever. 
Those  who  sought  to  flee  through  the  streets 
were  clogged  by  the  small,  loose  pumice-stones 
which  lay  many  feet  deep,  or  were  entangled 
and  overwhelmed  in  the  mud-streams,  or 
were  struck  down  by  the  rocks  which  fell 
from  the  heavens.  If  they  escaped  these  dan- 
gers, blinded  by  the  drifting  ashes  and  grop- 
ing in  the  dark,  not  knowing  which  way  to  go 
they  were  overcome  by  the  sulphurous  vapors, 
and,  sinking  on  the  highways,  were  soon  bur- 
ied beneath  the  volcanic  matter.  Even  many 
who  had  gained  the  open  country  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  eruption  were  overtaken  by 
the  darkness  and  falling  cinders,  and  perished 
miserably  in  the  fields  or  on  the  sea-shore, 
where  they  had  vainly  sought  the  means  of 
flight. 

In  three  days  the  doomed  town  had  disap- 
peared. It  lay  beneath  a  vast  mass  of  ashes, 
pumice-stones,  and  hardened  mud,  to  which 
6ul)Bequent  eruptions,  occurring  at  intervals 
during  eighteen  centuries,  added  fresh  mate- 
rials. Gradually  above  them  there  accumu- 
lated, from  year  to  year,  the  rich  vegetable 
mould,  formed  from  the  volcanic  soil,  in 
which  were  again  tended  the  vine  and  the 
olive-tree. 

The  miserable  inhabitants  who  survived 
the  catastrophe  returned,  after  the  eruption 
had  ceased,  to  the  site  of  their  buried  homes. 
Many  dug  into  the  ruins  to  find  the  property 
they  had  abandoned  in  their  flight.  That 
which  was  most  valuable  was  thus,  in  many 
cases,  recovered.  At  a  later  period  the  stat- 
ues were  carefully  sought  for  in  the  public 
places  and  were  removed  to  adorn  other  sites, 
and  the  richer  marbles  and  hewn  stones  were 


carried  away  for  the  constraction  of  other 
edifices,  the  ruins  affording  to  many  genera- 
tions a  rich  mine  of  building  materials.  But 
no  attempt  was  ever  made  cither  to  rebuild  the 
town  itself  or  to  construct  another  upon  its 
site.  As  years  rolled  on ,  all  traces  of  it  passed 
avray  except,  perhaps,  the  upper  part  of  soine 
vast  building,  such  as  the  amphitheatres 
which  rose  above  the  surrounding  soil.  Ita 
ruins  lay  deep  beneath  the  cultivated  fielde, 
and  Pompeii  slept  for  seventeen  hundred 
years  wrapped  in  its  shroud  of  lava-mud  and 
ashes.  And  bo  it  remained,  forsaken  and 
forgotten,  until  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. 

Such  is  the  tale  of  the  fall  of  this  now  oel- 
ebrated  town,  as  written  in  its  ruins  brought 
to  light  in  our  days.  Every  incident  wo  haTd 
mentioned  is  recorded  in  them.  The  history 
of  PompeiJ  and  of  its  inhabitants,  neglected 
by  contemporary  writers,  and  the  stoiy  of 
its  destruction,  may  be  restored  from  iti  re- 
mains. It  is  not  our  intention  to  describe 
these  remarkable  and  interesting  ruins.  Tlie 
buried  city — the  awful  catastrophe  by  which 
it  was  overwhelmed — its  marvellous  rcenrreo- 
tion  after  the  lapse  of  so  many  centuries- 
have  formed  the  theme  of  many  an  able  and 
poetic  pen.  Nor  are  we  about  to  enter  into 
any  abstruse  archaoological  disquisitions  upon 
the  many  curious  questions  connected  with 
the  ancient  history  of  the  people,  their  man- 
ners and  customs,  and  the  arts  and  domestic 
life  of  the  Romans  in  general,  suggested 
by  the  objects  discovered.  Wo  must  refisr 
those  who  are  disposed  to  inquire  into  such 
matters  to  the  still  standard  works  of  Maiois 
and  Gell,  to  the  more  recent  labors  of  Oter- 
beck  and  Niccolini,  and  to  the  excellent  topo- 
graphical description  in  Murray^s  "  Hand- 
book for  Southern  Italy." 

Moreover,  there  are  few  persons  of  edooft- 
tion  who  are  not  familiar  with  these  things, 
and  in  these  days  of  travel  many  have  enm- 
ined  for  themselves  the  unrivalled  collection 
of  antiquities  gathered  together  from  tha 
buried  town,  which  has  given  a  wide  renown 
to  the  Museum  of  Naples.  Our  olject  is  to 
avail  ourselves  of  the  important  additions  re- 
cently made  by  the  Cavaliere  FioreUi  to  P6m- 
peian  literature,  and  to  notice  some  interest- 
ing details  in  the  history  of  the  former  and 
more  recent  discoveries.  This  gentleman, 
who  has  lately  been  placed  by  the  Italian 
Government  at  the  h^  of  the  Royal  Ma- 


Beum,  and  who  was  previously  the  director 
of  the  works  at  Pompeii,  has  collected  to- 
gether and  published  the  notes  and  journals 
kept  by  those  employed  in  the  excavations 
from  the  first  discovery  of  the  ruins  in  the 
last  century  down  to  the  present  time.  They 
consist,  for  the  most  part,  of  detailed  reports 
made  at  short  Intervals,  sometimes  from  day 
to  day,  of  the  progress  of  the  works,  and 
upon  the  various  objects  found  amongst  the 
ruins.  Many  of  these  documents  had  been 
stolen,  but  were  traced  into  private  hands  by 
Signor  Fiorclli.  The  larger  number  are  care- 
fully preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  Museum. 
They  furnish  a  variety  of  new  and  interesting 
information  which  had  been  before  inaccessi- 
ble to  those  who  wrote  upon  Pompeii.  The 
full,  and  in  some  cases  carefully-recorded,  de- 
tails they  contain  enable  us  to  restore,  in 
many  instances,  the  buildings  which  have 
perished  since  their  discovery,  and  to  under- 
stand much  which  might  otherwise  perplex 
the  antiquarian.  Signor  Florelli  has  thus 
rendered  an  important  service  to  archeology, 
and  has  added  to  the  literary  treasures  of  his 
country. 

We  learn  from  these  records  that  the  ex- 
cavations which  led  to  the  discovery  of  Pom- 
peii were  made  during  the  reign  of  Charles 
III.,  the  first  Bourbon  king  of  Naples.  The 
earliest  journals  of  the  proceedings  are  writ- 
ten in  Spanish.  In  the  year  1748  a  oertain 
Colonel  Don  Rooco  Alcubierre  had  been  sent 
to  examine  a  subterranean  canal  which  had 
been  constructed  by  the  Spaniards  in  the  six- 
teenth century  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
water  to  a  powder-manufactory  in  the  small 
town  of  Torre  dell'  Annunziata,  on  the  Bay 
of  Naples.  He  heard  from  the  inhabitants 
of  the  place  that  the  remains  of  a  buried 
house  had  been  discovered  about  two  miles 
off,  and  that  statues  and  other  objects  of 
antiquity  had  been  taken  from  them.  It  oc- 
curred to  him  that  these  ruins  must  belong 
to  the  ancient  city  of  StabisD,  which  had  been 
overwhelmed,  like  Pompeii,  by  the  great 
eruption  of  a.  d.  79,  and  whose  site  had 
been  sought  for  in  this  neighborhood.  It 
was  well  known  that  beneath  the  soil,  be- 
tween the  foot  of  the  mountain  and  the  sea, 
there  lay  buried  more  than  one  town.  Re- 
mains of  antiquity  had  been  frequently  dis- 
covered near  this  spot.  The  watercourse  we 
have  mentioned  had  been  dug  through  the 
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very  centre  of  Pompeii,  and  had  laid  bare 
the  foundations  of  many  ancient  edifices. 

It  may  be  well,  before  proceeding  further, 
to  remind  the  reader  how  Pompeii  was  bur- 
ied. It  is  commonly  but  erroneously  sup- 
posed that  the  town  was  overwhelmed  by 
lava  ejected  from  the  crater  of  the  volcano. 
Such  lava-streams,  like  broad  watercourses 
of  black  rock,  may  be  traced  down  the  sides 
of  Vesuvius :  some  may  be  of  the  date  of  the 
great  eruption  which  destroyed  the  town ; 
but  it  is  certain  that  none  of  them  reached 
the  town  itself.  Pompeii  owed  its  destruc- 
tion to  two  causes.  Ashes  and  small  pumice- 
stones,  like  white  cinders,  were  thrown  out  t 
of  the  crater  and  fell  in  dense  showers  over 
the  surrounding  country.  They  were  prob- 
ably carried  to  a  considerable  distance  by  the 
wind;  but  the  greater  part  seems  to  have 
&}len  on  the  coast  between  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  and  the  sea  on  which  Herculane- 
um,  Pompeii,  and  Stabias  stood.  The  Ital- 
ians call  these  pumice-stones  '*  rapillo,'*  or 
*'  lapillo :  *'  in  the  earlier  records  the  former 
word  is  used.  In  addition  to  the  '*  lapillo,** 
torrents  of  mud,  formed  by  ashes,  lava,  and 
other  volcanic  matter,  mingled  vnth  water 
abundantly  ejected  from  the  crater,  rolled 
down  the  mountain-side,  and  spreading  in 
broad  streams  as  they  reached  the  lower 
country,  oompletely  covered  everything  with- 
in their  reach.  This  thick  mud,  called  by 
the  Italians  '*  lava  bavosa,"  accumulated 
wherever  it  was  checked,  and  penetrating 
into  every  nook  and  cranny,  soon  hardened 
and  ebcased  every  object  with  which  it  was 
brought  into  contact.  In  its  hard  state  it  if 
called  **  tuono.'' 

In  uncovering  the  ruins,  the  mode  in 
which  they  were  buried  is  distinctly  tracea- 
ble. The  small  loose  pumioe-stones  or  *'  la- 
pillo," and  the  hardened  mud,  are  found  in 
well-defined  strata  or  layers,  sometimes  run- 
ning one  into  the  other,  like  wtkt  geologists 
call  * <  faults. "  The  * '  lapillo ' '  asoally  forms 
the  lowest  stratum,  covering  the  pavement 
of  the  streets  and  the  flocMrs  of  the  lower 
rooms  to  the  depth  of  many  feet,  thus  prov- 
ing that  the  town  was  first  overwhelmed  by 
the  showers  of  pumice-stones.  The  cellars 
and  places  into  which  the  **  lapillo  '*  could 
not  penetrate  are  filled  with  the  hardened 
mud  which  suooeeded  to  the  pumioe-stones, 
and  above  which  it  lies  in  distinct  layers. 
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It  cannot  be  ascertained  precisely  how  deep 
the  town  was  buried  by  the  eruption  of  a.  d. 
79.  Some  of  the  strata  of  volcanic  substan- 
ces above  the  ruins  came  from  subsequent 
eruptions.  The  height  of  the  various  strata 
from  the  level  of  the  plain  upon  which  the 
town  was  built  to  the  present  surface  appears 
to  vary  between  twenty  and  forty  feet.* 

According  to  the  account  of  the  eruption 
given  by  Pliny  the  younger,  it  seems  to  have 
lasted  for  three  days.  Ample  time  was  thus 
given  for  escape  to  those  who  immediately 
left  the  town.  It  is  probable  that  by  far  the 
larger  number  at  once  sought  safety  in  flight. 
Of  those  who  lingered  behind  hoping  that  the 
eruption  would  soon  cease,  some  did  not  fly 
until  the  streams  of  mud  reached  the  town  : 
this  is  shown  by  the  number  of  skeletons 
found  on  the  surface  of  the  lapillo  in  the 
'  stratum  of  hardened  mud  which  lies  immedi- 
ately above  it. 

It  is  said  that  nearly  600  skeletons  have 
hitherto  been  discovered  in  the  ruins.  We 
cannot  find  any  record  of  more  than  about 
half  that  number.  Of  these,  sixty-three, 
supposed  to  be  those  of  soldiers,  were  together 
in  the  barracks.  Sir  W.  Cell,  taking  those 
found  when  he  wrote — IGO  in  1832 — as  an 
average  of  the  number  which  might  still  be 
buried  in  the  part  of  the  town  not  then  ex- 
cavated, calculated  that  about  1300  persons 
were  destroyed.  As  the  population  of  Pom- 
peii was  probably  about  20,000,  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  would  thus  appear  to 
have  effected  their  escape. 

The  records  of  the  discoveries  at  Pompeii 
open  with  a  proposition  made  on  the  23d 
March,  1748, by  Colonel  Alcubicrre  to  Charles 
III.,  that  excavations  should  be  undertaken 
where  the  ruins  of  the  house  had  been  dis- 

*  Gcll  (vol.  i.  Ist  flcrios,  p.  9)  thus  do»!ribes  a 
flcotion  of  the  strata  near  the  Amphitheatre  to  the 
height  of  twenty  feet :  **  Separating  kho  whole  in- 
to five  portion^  we  shall  find  the  fi»t  throe  to  eon- 
sist  of  pumioo-stono  in  small  pieces,  resembling  a 
light  white  cinder,  and  eovering  the  pa/scmcnt  to 
the  depth  of  twelve  feet ;  the  next  portion  is  com- 
posed of  six  parts,  beginning  with  a  stratum  of 
small  black  stones,  not  more  than  three  inches  in 
thickness  ;  to  this  succeeds  a  layer  of  mud  or  earth, 
which  has  been  mixed  with  water,  and  appears  to 
have  been  deposited  in  a  liquid  state ;  upon  this 
lies  another  thin  stratum  of  little  stones,  of  a  mixed 
hue,  in  which  blue  predominates  ;  a  second  stratum 
of  mud,  separated  fVom  a  third  by  a  thin  wavy  line 
of  mixed  blue  stones,  completes  the  fourth  portion  ; 
while  the  fifth  or  highest  division  consists  entirely 
of  vegetable  earth,  principally  formed  by  the  grad- 
ual deoompodUoxi  of  the  volcanic  matter." 


covered,  and  that  an  order  should  be  given  to 
the  governor  of  Torre  deli*  Annanziata  to  as- 
sist as  much  as  possible  in  the  work.  It  was 
not,  however,  until  the  2d  of  April  that  be 
succeeded  in  collecting  twelve  workmen  to- 
gether. His  researches  were  soon  rewarded. 
On  the  6th  of  the  same  mouth  he  annoanoeB 
with  great  satisfaction  the  discovery  of  a 
painting  representing  festoons  of  firuit  and 
flowers,  a  man*s  head, — ^very  large  and  of  good 
style, — a  helmet,  an  owl,  various  amall  birds, 
and  other  objects.  The  house  containing  this 
painting  stood  in  the  street  afterward  known 
as  the  < '  Strada  della  Fortuna. ' '  On  the  19th 
the  first  skeleton  was  found,  lying  upon  tiie 
<*  rapillo  "  in  the  lava  mud.  Near  it  wen 
eighteen  bronze  coins  and  one  of  silyer.  The 
first  public  edifice  uncovered  was  the  Amphi- 
theatre. By  the  month  of  December  it  liid 
been  sufficiently  cleared  of  rubbish  to  enaUs 
the  delighted  Spaniard  to  complete  a  plan  of 
the  building,  the  magnificence  of  which  be 
extols,  declaring  that  it  could  accommodete 
15,000  persons.  The  first  inscription,  the 
discovery  of  which  is  officially  mentioned,  ii 
the  one,  still  preserved,  which  annonnees 
that  one  ^larcus  Crassus  keeps  salt  and  fresh 
water  baths. 

The  reports  continued  to  be  made  in  Span- 
ish until  June,  1764,  when  the  Italian  lan- 
guage is  used.  The  name  of  Pompeii  ooeuis 
for  the  first  time  eight  years  after  the  disoof- 
ery  of  the  ruins  (175C).  Up  to  that  tine 
they  were  still  believed  to  be  those  of  Stable, 
An  inscription  containing  the  name  of  Pom- 
peii was  found  in  the  year  1763,*  and  settled 
the  doubts  as  to  the  town,  the  site  of  which 
had  been  discovered. 

The  excavations  were  carried  on  for  manj 
years  on  a  very  limited  scale,  and  with  veiy 
varying  success.  The  workmen  emplojed 
were  chiefly  condemned  felons,  who  worked 
chained  in  pairs,  and  Mohammedan  da^iei 
taken  from  the  Barbary  pirates.  The  great- 
est secrecy  was  maintained,  and  no  stranger 
could  obtain  admission  to  the  ruins.  No  reg- 
ular plan  seems  to  have  been  made  of  the  part 
of  the  town  uncovered,  nor  was  there  anjr  at- 
tempt to  restore  or  keep  up  the  buildings. 
The  reports  contain  accurate  descriptions  of 
the  discoveries, — the  statues,  paintings  on 

*  An  inseripUon  with  the  name  of  POMPBI . .  • 
had  been  discovered  in  1689,  bat  had  not  served  to 
identify  the  site  of  the  town.— Gioma^  degii  Sctm^ 
No.  2, 


the  walls,  sod  the  vurions  ot^eots  in  gold, 
eilver,  and  other  metals.  Sach  things  were 
diligently  searched  for,  and  were  sent  off  to 
the  royal  oolleotion  as  soon  as  disoovered. 
Copies  were  taken  of  the  most  ixnportapt 
paintings,  which  were  then  detached  from 
the  walls,  and  transferred  to  the  Museum,  the 
edifices  in  which  they  were  found  being  left 
to  perish,  or  being  again  covered  up  with  the 
rubbish  removed  from  adjoining  excavations. 
Many  of  the  statues  found  during  the  early 
period  of  the  excavations  retained  the  colors 
with  which  they  had  been  originally  painted, 

1  thus  affording  a  conclusive  argument  to  those 
who  maintain  that  the  ancients  were  in  the 
habit  of  coloring  their  sculpture.  These  col- 
ors are  always  particularly  noted  in  the  re- 
ports. Thus,  on  the  18th  February,  1765, 
we  have  recorded  the  discovery  of  a  statue 
of  Venus  leaving  the  bath  and  wringing  her 
tresses.  "  She  is  naked  from  the  vraist  up- 
ward ;  her  hair  is  tinted  yellow ;  round  her 
neck  is  a  gold  neckhu» ;  she  has  also  her 
breast  and  the  upper  part  of  the  stomach  gilt ; 
the  drapery  which  covers  the  lower  part  of 
the  figure  is  painted  red  {iurchino) .  - '  Again , 
in  1766,  behind  the  cella  of  the  Temple  of  Isis, 
in  a  niche  adorned  with  ornaments  in  stucco, 
was  found  a  statue  of  Bacchus.  His  hair 
was  partly  gilt  and  partiy  tinted,  as  also  his 
^ebrows  and  eyes.  The  bunches  of  grapes 
in  the  garland  encircling  his  temples  were 
painted.  Around  his  neck,  arms,  and  wrists 
were  golden  ornaments.  The  goat-skin  which 
hang  from  his  left  shoulder  was  spotted  with 
gold,  and  his  buskins,  formed  of  two  skins, 
were  partly  gil  t  and  partly  tinted .  The  trunk 
of  the  tree  against  which  he  leaned  and  the 
tiger  by  his  side  were  also  colored.  Many 
other  parts  of  the  statue  appear  to  have  been 
originally  gilt  and  probably  colored ;  but  the 
gilding  had  yielded  to  time,  and  only  faint 
traces  of  it  could  be  seen.*  A  female  figure 
in  marble,  discovered  in  the  same  temple,  had 

.  the  upper  half  of  the  drapery  above  the  gir- 
dle gilt ;  and  the  lower  part  painted  red,  and 
studded  with  various  ornaments  in  gold. 

*  This  boftotiftil  ttatae  had  been  broken  Into  ser- 
ciml  piooee,  and  had  been  repaired  by  the  anciento 
with  iron  braeketi.  It  had  probably  been  thrown 
from  iU  pedeelal  daring  the  earthquake  of  A.  d.  63. 
In  1853  a  ooIoMal  itatoe  of  an  emperor  in  marble 
wae  diseorered — the  hair  of  whioh  was  painted  red, 
the  mantle  purple,  and  the  boakiai  blaek.  Another 
slatne,  nppoeed  to  represent  Ciaero,  had  the  hair, 
fiioe,  and  eyes  painted,  and  the  toga  colored  par> 
ple.»Ottf,  vol.  i.  p.  77,  3d  teriM. 
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In  December,  1766,  were  discovered  the 
barracks  of  the  gladiators,  identified  by  many 
inscriptions  containing  the  names  of  gladia- 
torial fiimilies,  and  by  the  rude  drawings  of 
combats  upon  the  vralls.  One  of  its  numer- 
ous chambers  was  a  prison,  the  contents  of 
which  are  still  amongst  the  most  curious  relics 
preserved  in  the  Museum  of  Naples.  The 
skeletons  of  four  prisoners  were  found  with 
their  feet  in  iron  stocks.  A  lock  fastening  the 
bar  which  confined  their  ankles  still  remained 
and  on  the  ground  was  the  key,  which  had 
probably  been  left  by  the  guards  when  they 
fled,  abandoning  their  wretched  charge.  Four 
vizored  helmets,  several  pairs  of  greaves,  and 
other  portions  of  armor,  of  bronze,  and  of 
exquisite  workmanship,  had  fallen  from  the 
nails  to  which  they  had  been  hung  against 
the  vrall.  Some  antiquaries  are  of  opinion 
that  they  were  not  intended  for  use,  but  wore 
prises  given  to  successful  gladiators.  Their 
size  and  weight  and  the  singular  beauty  of 
the  embossed  figures  and  ornaments  with 
which  they  are  covered  may  confirm  this  con- 
jecture. One  or  two  coins  of  small  value, 
an  earthen  pot,  and  a  broken  oil-lamp,  were 
the  only  other  objects  found  in  the  place  ex- 
cept a  bottomless  wine-jar,  in  which  were  the 
bones  of  a  new-born  child.  Were  these  the 
proofs  of  a  crime  committed  by  one  of  the 
miserable  inmates  of  the  prison  ? 

The  6th  April,  1769,  was  a  great  day  for 
Pompeii.  The  superintendent  of  the  exca- 
vations vras  at  that  time  Signer  la  Vega,  an 
intelligent  antiquary,  who  appears  to  have  • 
been  the  first  to  make  anything  like  a  detailed 
plan  of  the  ruins.  He  had  prepared  a  »*  scavo" 
(an  excavation)  for  the  king.  His  Majesty  ar- 
rived accompanied  by  the  queen,  the  Emperor 
of  Austria,  Joseph  II.,  with  his  celebrated 
minister  Count  Kaunitz,  and  the  English  rep-  • 
resentative  at  the  Neapolitan  court.  Sir  W. 
Hamilton,  with  his  antiquary,  M.  d'Ancre- 
vil,  who,  at  the  command  of  the  king,  be- 
came the  cicerone  of  the  distinguished  party. 
The  *'  scavo  "  was  unusually  successful,  and 
a  large  number  of  interesting  objects  in  bronze 
and  other  metals,  in  glass,  in  terra-cotta,  and 
in  bone,  were  extracted  from  the  *'  lapillo." 
So  rich  vras  the  find  that  the  emperor,  who 
seems  to  have  been  the  most  sagacious  of  the 
party,  suspected  a  trick,  which  had  probably 
already  been  played,  as  it  has  frequently  been 
since,  upon  royal  visitors.  He  desired  to 
know  whether  these  oarious  relics  bad  not 
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been  artfully  concealed  before  his  arrival 
Signer  la  Vega  hastened  to  prove  to  him  that 
his  suspicions  were  unfounded,  and  to  pay 
courtier-like  compliments  to  his  royal  master, 
for  whom  alone,  he  declared,  of  all  living 
sovereign^,  such  a  fortunate  chance  was  re< 
served.  His  imperial  majesty  was  but  little 
satisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  the  works 
were  carried  on,  and  proceeded  to  take  his 
royal  brother  roundly  to  task  for  his  neglect, 
Being  told  that  only  thirty  workmen  were 
employed,  he  asked  the  king  how  he  could 
allow  BO  great  a  work  to  go  on  so  languidly. 
His  Majesty  replied,  after  the  true  Neapoli- 
tan fashion,  '*  that  little  by  Uttle  everything 
would  be  done."  This  did  not  satisfy  the 
more  eager  emperor.  <  <  Three  thousand  men , 
at  least,"  he  exclaimed,  **  should  be  put  to 
such  a  work.  Why,  there  is  nothing  like  it 
in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  or  America,  and 
these  discoveries  are  the  special  honor  of  your 
majesty's  kingdom."  When  shown  the  {^n 
of  the  ruins,  he  asked  for  several  buildings 
which  he  had  not  seen.  On  being  informed 
that  they  had  been  covered  up  by  the  rubbish 
taken  from  other  parts  of  the  excavations,  he 
turned  to  the  king,  and  inquired,  sharply, 
how  he  could  have  permitted  this  to  be  done. 
His  majesty,  of  course,  threw  the  blame  upon 
'*  his  late  august  father."  Signor  la  Vega 
endeavored  to  furnish  further  explanations 
and  excuses,  which  were  probably  considered 
but  little  satisfactory  by  the  emperor. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  discoveries  re- 
corded in  the  journals  was  made  on  the  12th 
December,  1772.  For  some  weeks  workmen 
, .  had  been  employed  in  clearing  out  the  ruins 
of  a  house  of  considerable  size,  evidently  the 
residence  of  a  man  of  wealth,  outside  the  gate 
leading  to  Hcrculaneum.  After  exploring 
many  rooms,  containing  various  objects  of 
value,  they  came  to  what  appeared  to  be  a 
long  subterranean  passage.  Here  encased  in 
the  hardened  mud  they  found  a  group  of  skel- 
etons, consisting  of  eighteen  full-grown  per- 
sona, mostly  women,  a  boy,  and  a  very  young 
child.  It  IS  conjectured  that  these  were  the 
remains  of  the  family  of  the  owner  of  the 
house,  who  is  supposed,  without  sufficient 
grounds,  to  have  been  a  certain  Diomedes, 
from  a  tomb  inscribed  with  that  name  dis- 
covered in  the  street  hard  by. 

These  victims  of  the  eruption  had  sought 
•refuge  in  a  vaulted  corridor,  forming  a  square, 
«wbich,  iiom  the  number  of  wine-jars  foond 


in  it,  is  supposed  to  have  been  ft  wine-eelkr. 
They  had  hoped  that  the  strong  Btone  nmh 
would  have  protected  them  against  the  ahow«r 
of  pumice-stones  and  ashes  and  the  fiJIing 
masses  which  jBrst  issued  from  the  black  dood 
that  covered  the  heavens,  and  which  tb^ 
vainly  believed  would  last  but  for  ft  littiia 
time.  They  were  not,  however,  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  insidious  mud,  which,  entering 
by  the  small  windows  and  ooiing  thioagh 
every  opening,  gradually  gathered  round 
them.  There  were  no  means  of  flight.  The 
entrance  was  closed  against  them  bj  the  ae- 
cumulating  *<  lapillo."  Huddled  into  a  cor- 
ner, and  nestled  in  each  other's  arms,  thej 
were,  little  by  little,  covered  by  the  rising 
mud.  We  may  hope  that  they  were  not  ex- 
posed to  a  lingering  death,  but  that,  over- 
come by  the  sulphurous  fumes,  they  were 
soon  lost  to  consciousness. 

The  mud  rapidly  hardened  round  the  bod- 
ies, and  preserved  almost  a  perfect  mould  of 
the  unhappy  victims  as  they  had  elung  to- 
gether in  the  last  agony  of  death, — ft  more 
touching  group  than  ever  sculptor  has  in- 
vented. The  flesh  and  all  the  more  delieate 
parts  of  the  human  frame  had  long  perished ; 
but  the  bones  were  left  in  the  hollow  mould 
which  the  limbs  had  formed.  In  some  in- 
stances the  hair  was  still  attached  to  the 
skulls :  and  it  was  noted  that  a  young  giil 
had  her  long  tresses  twisted  in  eUborftte 
plaits.  The  clothes  they  wore  had  been  car- 
bonized; but  there  were  remains  of  them^ 
which,  with  the  impression  they  had  left 
upon  the  mud,  served  to  show  their  texture, 
and  to  prove  that  of  those  who  had  perished 
some  were  dothed  in  much  eoaner  garmealft 
than  others.  The  superintendent,  who  mm 
present  at  the  discovery,  was  even  able  to  «•• 
certain  that  meet  of  the  women  wore  over 
their  heads  linen  drapery,  which  fell  to  their 
shoulders;  that  their  dresses  oonsiBled,  in 
most  cases,  of  several  gowns,  as  it  were,  one 
over  the  other ;  that  their  lower  limbs  were 
clothed  in  lin^n  or  doth  trousers,  **  eat 
in  the  form  of  long  drawers;*'  and  thfti 
whilst  some  wore  shoes  or  sandals,  the  feet 
of  others  bad  been  naked.  One  lady  mm 
distinguished  by  the  richness  of  her  jewdM 
ornaments  and  the  fineness  of  her  linen.  Tbft 
whole  story  was  thus  told :  the  servanii  ftnd 
dependants  of  the  family  had  died  In  theeamo 
struggle  with  their  master  and  mistrsflu        ' 

Fragments  of  the  Bingofaur  cafto  we  liftve.. 


described  were  cot  from  the  surrouDding  soil. 
The  perfect  mould  of  the  bosom  of  a  girl,  of 
exquisite  form,  with  the  thin  drapery  which 
partly  covered  it,  has  long  beeo  one  of  the 
most  interesting  objects  in  the  Naples  Mu- 
seum. It  has  now  almost  crumbled  away. 
Unfortunately  the  happy  idea  which  after- 
wards occuired  to^  Signer  Fiorelli,  and  to 
which  we  shall  hereafter  allude,  had  not  sug- 
gested itself  to  those  who  then  had  the  direc- 
tion of  the  excavations. 

Many  ornaments  in  gold  and  silver,  such 
as  armlets,  bracelets,  necklaces,  and  finger- 
rings,  a  few  engraved  g^ms,  twenty-eight 
coins,  chiefly  of  Vespasian  and  Sergius  Galba, 
bronze  candelabra  and  vases,  parts  of  a  cas- 
ket,— probably  the  jewel-case  of  the  lady  of 
the  house, — a  bunch  of  keys,  a  wooden  comb, 
a  piece  of  coral,  and  some  other  objects,  were 
discovered  near  this  group. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  century,  the  exca- 
vations were  allowed  to  languish.  No  dis- 
coveries of  any  importance  are  recorded  in 
the  reports.  The  authorities  appear  to  have 
confined  themselves  to  preserving  some  of  the 
most  important  buildings  already  uncovered, 
and  to  keeping  them  free  from  rubbish.  The 
grass  had  been  allowed  to  grow  in  the  streets 
and  in  the  deserted  ruins.  The  remains  were 
so  ill  guarded  that  frequent  complaints  are 
made  of  robberies  of  interesting  objects.  Few 
strangers  of  distinction  appear  to  have  vis- 
ited Pompeii  in  those  unsettled  times.  In 
the  records  of  March,  1806,  Prince  Joseph 
Bonaparte  is  mentioned  as  a  visitor  ;  and  it 
is  duly  noted  that  he  generously  bestowed 
two  louis  d^ors  and  forty -eight  carlini  on  the 
soldiers  who  had  the  custody  of  them. 

In  the  same  year  the  intelligent  minister 
of  Murat,  Saliccti,  gave  some  impulse  to  the 
work,  by  undertaking  excavations  at  his  own 
expense ;  but  his  success  does  not  seem  to 
have  encouraged  him  to  persevere,  for  the  ex- 
periment was  soon  discontinued,  as  we  are 
told,  **  a  motivo  di  mancanza  di  denaro." 

'In  the  government  excavations  only  eight 
men  were  employed,  and  even  these  did  not 
receive  their  pay.  It  is  hinted  that  there 
was  consequently  much  difficulty  in  keeping 

I  them  at  their  work. 

After  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  the 
excavations  were  carried  on  vrith  more  activ- 
ity. The  king  and  the  qaeen  frequently 
Tisited  them,  and  the  saporintendent  always 
oootrived  to  have  a  good  crop  of  antioaitiea 
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ready  for  the  royal  party.  The  reports  of 
the  discoveries  now  began  to  excite  great  in- 
terest throughout  Europe.  The  rains  of 
Pompeii  were  amongst  the  principal  objects 
which  attracted  the  stream  of  travellers  flow- 
ing to  Italy  after  the  Peace.  The  visits  of 
persons  of  distinction  are  frequently  recorded 
in  the  journals.  When  any  such  appeared 
at  Naples,  they  were  usually  honored  by  -a 
special  "  scavo."  The  presence  of  the  Prin- 
cess of  Wales  and  of  Canova  are  specially 
noted,  and  that  of  many  crovmcd  beads  and 
royal  personages  from  different  parts  of  Eu- 
rope. 

In  October  of  1818  we  find  the  record  of 
a  somewhat  curious  discovery.  Two  soldiers 
of  the  guard  of  veterans  whose  duty  it  was 
to  take  care  of  the  excavated  monuments— 
a  duty,  by  the  veay,  which  they  very  ill  per- 
formed, as  frequent  complaints  of  robberies 
and  of  the  defacement  of  paintings  still  occur 
in  the  official  reports — were  vralking  on  the 
ancient  vralls  of  the  city,  when  they  were 
startled  by  a  fox.  The  animal  took  refuge 
in  a  small  secret  staircase  leading  into  a  sub- 
terranean passage  beneath  the  vralls,  through 
which  the  Pompeian  garrison  is  supposed  to 
have  issued  when  intending  to  surprise  an 
enemy  investing  the  town.  Our  two  gallant 
veterans,  it  is  declared,  did  not  hesitate  to 
follow,  forcing  their  way  through  the  rub- 
bish into  a  vaulted  chamber.  Instead  of 
finding  the  fox  they  discovered  parts  of  a 
bronze  figure,  of  beautiful  workmanship,  ly- 
ing among  human  skulls  and  bones.  These 
fragments  proved  to  belong  to  a  statue  of 
Apollo,  other  parts  of  which  had  in  the  pre- 
vious year  been  taken  out  of  a  cistern  in  the 
centre  of  the  town,  and  a  mile  distant  from 
the  walls.  Still  the  left  arm  and  leg  vrere 
wanting.  These  were  found  shortly  after, 
amongst  a  mass  of  fragments  which  had 
been  collected  during  former  excavations,  and 
placed  in  a  magasine.  The  whole  statue 
was  thus  restored,  and  is  now  one  of  the 
chief  treasures  of  the  Royal  Museum.  This . 
discovery  shovra  that  before  the  town  was 
overwhelmed,  the  inhabitants  had  attempted 
to  carry  off  many  of  their  most  precious 
things.  It  is  prolxtble  that  this  bronze  statue 
had  been  thrown  dovm  and  broken  up  for 
the  sake  of  the  metal.  Those  who  sought  to 
bear  part  of  it  away  had  endeavored  to  es- 
cape by  the  secret  passage.  They  had  found 
the  ooDoealed  outlet  kading  into  the  opea 
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coontry  already  blocked  up  by  tbe  pumice- 
stones.  They  retraced  their  Btepe  ;  but  the 
entrance  had  in  tbe  meanwhile  been  closed 
against  them,  and  they  perished  miserably. 
Thefle  little  episodes  in  the  excavations  give 
a  singular  interest  to  the  buried  ruins.  They 
bring  before  us  in  a  yivid  manner  the  hor- 
rors of  the  catastrophe,  and  chronicle,  as  it 
were  in  a  book,  the  orents  of  that  fatal  day. 

In  1821,  the  Austrians  had  occupied  the 
Neapolitan  States.  They  were  not  less  mel^ 
oiless  to  the  treasures  of  Pompeii  than  they 
have  ever  been  to  other  monuments  of  Italian 
genius.  One  of  the  principal  causes  of  the 
intense  and  unquenchable  hatred  of  the  Ital- 
ians against  their  former  oppressors  arises 
from  the  contempt  which  the  Austrians  have 
shown  for  those  great  works  of  art  which  are 
the  pride  and  glory  of  the  Italian  people. 
The  policy  of  the  Austrians  in  Italy  appears 
to  have  been  to  destroy,  as  far  as  they  could 
venture,  all  traces  and  memory  of  the  former 
greatness  and  prosperity  of  the  country  which 
they  held  in  subjection, — as  if  by  such  means 
they  could  trample  out  the  traditions  of  the 
past,  which  had  for  generations  formed  the 
only  hereditary  wealth  of  the  Italian  nation. 
They  quartered  their  soldiers  in  the  fresco- 
painted  chapels  and  town-halls ;  turned  the 
convents,  full  of  the  marvels  of  art,  into  sta- 
bles and  military  magazines;  and  billeted 
thoir  uncouth  and  filthy  Croats  in  the  lordli- 
est mansions,  where  the  most  splendid  furni- 
ture and  the  richest  decorations  of  the  Italian 
classic  age  served  for  firewood,  or  were  wan- 
tonly destroyed.  It  is  singular  that  a  gov- 
ernment boasting  of  its  refinement  and  civili- 
zation, and  not  insensible,  north  of  the  Alps, 
to  the  influence  of  the  fine  arts  and  to  the 
good  opinion  of  Europe,  should  have  com- 
mitted this  egregious  blunder  in  Italy.  In 
the  journals  of  the  excavations  at  Pompeii  we 
have  such  entries  as  this  :  **  June  30  (1821). 
Yesterday  a  party  of  Austrian  soldiers  in  gar- 
rison at  Torre  dell'  Annunziata,  having  pen- 
etrated into  various  parts  of  this  royal  do- 
main, committed  serious  impertinences  (delle 
serie  impertinenze) .  Amongst  other  things 
they  broke  in  pieces  a  fine  amphora  of  terra- 
cotta, and  even  threw  down  the  columns 
which  formed  the  peristyle  of  the  ancient 
public  edifice,  supposed  to  bo  a  Lyceaum,  and 
were  connected  with  the  Temple  of  Isis." 

During  the  reign  of  the  Bourbons,  the  prin- 
cipal object  of  those  who  had  tbe  oare  of  the 


ruins  seems  to  have  been  to  make  saflieieiit 
discoveries  of  interest  to  attract  strangers, 
and  thus  to  increase  the  resources  of  the  es- 
tablishment and  of  the  State.  Nothing  was 
done  for  the  real  love  of  art,  or  in  that  lib- 
eral spirit  which  should  characterisse  it.  Tbe 
excavations  at  Pompeii,  like  everything  dss 
in  the  kingdom,  became  a  vehicle  for  jobbery 
and  public  robbery.  They  wwe  given  over 
to  such  persons  as  were  able  to  bribe  thoss 
about  the  king,  or  could  command  influence 
at  court, — at  one  time  to  a  favorite  soene- 
painter.  The  object  was  to  make  as  mwAk  w» 
possible  out  of  them.  Strangers  were  only 
allowed  to  visit  them  under  the  most  stringent 
regulations.  To  draw,  to  copy,  or  even  to 
take  the  roughest  notes,  was  strictly  forbid- 
den. The  mere  traveller  was  not  even  al- 
lowed to  make  from  the  ruins  a  hasty  eketdi 
of  the  beautiful  scenery  which  surnmnds 
them.  It  was  only  when  a  painting  or  an 
object  of  interest  had  been  discovered  for 
some  years  that,  after  going  through  all  man- 
ner of  forms,  and  waiting  many  a  day,  the 
archsBologist  or  the  artist  could  obtain  per- 
mission to  make  a  drawing  of  it.  These  il- 
liberal rules  were  extended  to  the  oolleetiooi 
in  the  Museum.  No  one  vms  exempt  froB 
them,  except  the  small  knot  of  persons  who 
had  obtained  the  exclusive  privilege  of  pabli- 
cation,  and  who  looked  upon  it  as  a  profita- 
ble monopoly.  Even  Sir  W.  Gell,  whose  first 
work  upon  Pompeii  had  done  so  much  to 
call  attention  to  the  ruins  and  to  make  them 
known  to  the  most  profitable  of  visitors  at  that 
time,  the  English,  and  who,  himself  a  resi- 
dent at  Naples,  was  ever  ready  to  open  bis 
rich  portfolios  and  his  valuable  oollections 
and  library  to  students  of  all  nations,  wis 
not  allowed  to  execute  drawings  for  the  sefr* 
ond  series  of  his  work, — the  importation  and 
sale  of  which  were  actually  interdicted  under 
a  heavy  penalty.  It  was  only  by  stealth  that 
he  succeeded  in  obtaining  his  illustratiaos, 
and  in  preserving  the  record  of  many  valofr- 
ble  monuments  which  have  since  perished. 

As  in  every  other  public  department  of  Na- 
ples, a  crowd  of  hungry  hangers-on  fed  opoD 
the  traveller.  The  principal  ruins  were  kept 
under  lock  and  key  by  one  of  these  harpies, 
who  pounced  upon  the  visitor,  and  extorted  a 
fee  before  he  would  open  the  gate.  Of  course 
they  robbed  every  one  alike.  Some  of  ths 
most  interesting  objects  discovered  in  the 
ruins  were  stolen  by  Uie  guardians  tbemishM» 


and  were  sold  to  those  who  supplied  the  vari- 
ous public  and  private  museums  in  Europe. 
Many  of  the  choicest  specimens  of  ancient  art 
in  the  valuable  collection  of  Greek  and  Roman 
antiquities  brought  together  by  Sir  W.  Tem- 
ple, long  our  minister  at  Naples,  and  so  mu- 
nificently bequeathed  by  him  to  the  British 
nation,  were  obtained  from  dealers,  who 
openly  offered  the  plundered  property  for 
sale.  It  was  even  suspected  that  the  govern- 
ment officials  themselves  shared  in  the  profit. 

During  this  period,  however,  many  precious 
discoveries  were  made.  Probably  the  most 
remarkable  was  that,  in  1831,  of  the  great 
mosiiic,  supposed  to  represent  the  battle  of 
Itidue,  forming  the  pavement  of  a  chamber  in 
the  so-called  house  of  the  Faun.  This  was 
one  of  the  most  charming  residences  in  Pom- 
peii, and,  no  doubt,  belonged  to  a  man  of 
wealth  and  rare  taste.  It  had  suffered  from 
the  first  earthquake.  Its  owner  was  repair- 
ing it  when  the  eruption  took  place.  The 
remains  of  more  ancient  frescoes  may  be  de- 
tected under  the  newly-executed  paintings. 
Piles  of  bricks,  a  long  frieze  in  terra-cotta, 
covered  with  stucco  bas-reliefs  representing 
Nereids  riding  on  sea  monsters,  and  a  largo 
collection  of  various  marbles  for  the  pavements, 
were  found  in  the  house  ready  for  use.  In 
the  midst  of  a  courtyard,  surrounded  by  a 
portico,  there  had  been  a  flower-garden  ;  in 
its  centre  stood  a  graceful  marble  fountain  ;  at 
the  four  comers  were  placed  vases  and  statues. 
Opening  upon  this  garden  was  a  small  cham- 
ber, the  entrance  to  which  was  formed  by  two 
elegant  columns  and  two  pilasters  of  the  Co- 
rinthian order,  painted  red.  Between  the 
oolumns  was  a  pavement  in  colored  mosaic, 
representing  the  course  of  the  Nile. 

Various  Egyptian  animals,  a  crocodile,  a 
hippopotamus,  an  ichneumon,  and  many  gay 
birds  floating  on  the  stream,  typified  the 
river.  This  was  the  antechamber  to  the 
rich  peristyle  in  which  the  pavement  was 
formed  by  the  great  mosaic,  probably  the 
most  important  work  of  this  nature  preserved 
to  us  from  the  ancients.  Its  subject  is  a 
battle  between  Greeks  and  barbarians  who, 
from  their  eostume,  may  be  presumed  to  be 
Persians,  or  of  some  other  Oriental  race.  A 
youthful  warrior,  clothed  in  Greek  armor, 
his  head  bare,  charges  with  his  couched 
spear  through  a  mass  of  fighting  men  in 
flowing  garments  and  lofty  headdrenes.  He 
•ooka  to  reach  an  EBStem  king,  who  siti  on 
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a  high  chariot.  We  veoognise  in  the  two 
Alexander  and  Darius ;  and  the  battle  may 
be  one  of  those  great  victories  which  decided 
the  fate  of  the  Eastern  world.  The  mosaic 
is  of  the  finest  execution. 

The  tessersB  are  all,  we  believe,  cut  from 
natural  stone,  and  are  most  skilfully  and  ar- 
tistically laid.  It  is  highly  probable  that 
this  mosaic  is  a  copy  of  some  well-known  pic- 
ture of  antiquity,  Greek  or  Roman.  So  elab- 
orate and  important  a  design  could  scarcely 
have  been  made  for  a  pavement,  for  which  it 
secmfi  but  ill-adapted.  Moreover,  we  can  trace 
in  it  an  attempt  to  imitate,  in  very  inadequate 
materials,  the  peculiar  qualities  of  a  picture. 
As  a  work  of  art  it  is  of  great  value,  as  afford- 
ing the  best  insight  we  possess  into  the  knowl- 
edge and  proficiency  attained  by  the  ancients 
in  painting.  Not  that  there  is  any  reason  to 
doubt  that  a  people  so  skilled  in  two  of  the 
highest  branches  of  art,  in  architecture  and 
sculpture,  should  have  been  deficient  in  the 
third.  But  owing  to  the  far  more  perish- 
able nature  of  pictures,  no  great  work  of  that 
class  has  reached  us.  We  can  only  judge 
of  the  perfection  attained  by  the  ancients 
in  painting  through  very  imperfect  copies,  or 
by  the  still  less  satisfactory  means  of  written 
descriptions.  Worthy  of  particniar  remark 
in  this  battle-scene  are  the  admirable  group- 
ing and  expression  of  the  figures,  the  spirit 
of  the  composition,  the  correct  drawing,  the 
knowledge  of  foreshortening,  and  the  just 
application  of  the  laws  of  light  and  shade. 
Even  these  qualities  can  give  but  a  fieiint  idea 
of  the  beauty  of  the  original,  of  which  this 
pavement  was  probably  one  of  many  repro- 
ductions. 

This  mosaic  appears  to  have  been  injured 
by  the  first  earthquake,  and  it  was  under  re- 
pair when  the  great  eruption  overwhelmed 
the  town.  It  has  suffered  further  injury  by 
long  exposure  afler  its  discovery,  and  by  its 
subsequent  transfer  to  the  Musenm  at  Na- 
ples. 

Several  other  mosaic  pavements  of  consid- 
erable merit,  and  many  rooms  ornamented 
with  elegant  painted  deorations,  were  dis- 
covered in  this  house,  which  forms  a  block 
or  **  island,'*  as  it  is  technically  called,  be- 
tween four  streets.  Only  two  human  skde- 
tons  were  found  in  it,  those  of  an  old  man 
and  a  girl,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  an  oven 
near  the  kitchen.  They  were  probably  ser- 
vants  who  had  been  left  in  charge  of  the  bouse 
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whilst  their  master  and  his  family  had  wisely 
taken  to  flight  at  the  commencement  of  the 
eruption,  carrying  with  them  their  most  val- 
uable property.  But  one  of  those  touching 
little  episodes  which  are  so  full  of  interest 
and  give  a  living  reality  to  Pompeii,  is  con- 
nected with  the  house  of  the  Faun.  The 
skeleton  of  a  dove  was  found  in  a  niche  over- 
looking the  garden.  Like  the  sentry,  who 
still  stood  as  if  in  watch  and  ward  at  the  city 
gate,  she  had  been  true  to  her  duty  to  the 
last :  she  had  sat  in  her  nest  whilst  the  burn- 
ing shower  fell  around,  and  beneath  her  was 
the  egg  which  contained  the  tiny  bones  of 
her  yet  unborn  young  one. 

In  1848,  the  arrival  of  Pope  Pius  IX.  at 
Naples  led  to  the  foundation  of  a  short  era 
of  pious  morality.  As  the  ladies  of  the  bal- 
let were  condemned  to  wear  green  under- 
garments, so  the  **  camera  riservata  "  of  the 
Museum  was  closed  with  brick  and  mortar, 
and  all  female  statues  with  scanty  clothing, 
and  notably  Venuses,  were  banished  into  an 
apartment  only  accessible  to  proved  antiqua- 
ries of  advanced  years  and  irreproachable 
reputation.  The  few  remaining  paintings  at 
Pompeii,  in  which  subjects  of  too  tender  a 
nature  were  treated,  wore  carefully  covered 
up.  When  the  Holy  Father  visited  the  ruins 
and  the  collections,  the  righteous  Neapolitan 
Government  could  boast  that  there  was  noth- 
ing to  offend  the  chastest  gaze. 

In  1850,  Garibaldi  became  dictator  of  Na- 
ples. Amongst  the  many  extravagant  acts  of 
that  honest  but  easily  misled  man,  none  was 
more  extravagant  than  the  decree  which  ap- 
pointed M.  Alexandre  Dumas  head  of  the 
museums  and  excavations  of  the  kingdom. 
This  was  l^e  reward  granted  to  the  importu- 
nities of  that  eccentric  individual  for  the  ser- 
vices he  had  volunteered  as  the  historiographer 
of  the  memorable  expedition  to  Sicily  and 
Calabria,  which  ended  by  the  triumphant 
entry  into  the  capital  of  the  Italian  hero  as  a 
first-class  passenger  by  the  railway.  The 
writer  of  romances  received  as  his  official  res- 
idence a  royal  palace  standing  upon  one  of 
the  most  lovely  parts  of  the  Bay  of  Naples. 
Ue  was  entertained  at  the  public  expense, 
and  forty  **  cou verts  "  a  day  were  furnished 
to  him  by  the  municipality  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  the  strange  guests  he  had  gathered 
round  him.  We  are  willing  to  give  no  ear 
to  the  rumors  which  prevailed  in  Naples  as 
to  what  passed  within  the  walls,  and  which 


astonished  even  the  inhabitants  of  the  freest 
city  of  free  Italy.  At  any  rate,  the  eharms 
of  this  royal  life  were  such  that  M.  Dumas 
was  loath  to  resign  them  without  a  straggle, 
and  it  was  only  after  *'  much  pressure  "  that 
he  gave  up  to  the  new  government  the  paL 
ace,  which  had  been  declared  national  prop- 
erty. 

It  must  be  admitted  to  the  credit  of  H. 
Dumas,  that  no  one  was  more  fully  alive 
than  himself  to  the  notable  absurdity  of  hii 
own  promotion  to  the  chief  archasological  and 
scientific  distinction  in  Southern  Italy.  He 
only  once,  we  believe,  visited  Pompeii.  He 
did  not  interfere  either  with  the  excavations 
or  with  the  direction  of  the  Museum,  bat 
dropped  so  imperceptibly  out  of  his  functions 
that  he  ceased  to  exercise  them  without  his 
appointment,  as  far  as  we  know,  having  to 
this  day  been  cancelled. 

The  new  Government  sought  for  the  best 
man  to  fill  the  office  of  superintendent  of  the 
excavations  at  Pompeii.    The  public  Toioe 
justly  pointed  to  the  Cavaliere  Giuseppe  Fio- 
relli  as  the  one.    This  gentleman  belongs  to 
a  class  of  men  which  has  not  been  rare  in 
Italy  even  in  her  darkest  days.     He  was 
learned,  a  ripe  scholar,  and  deeply  versed  in 
the  archseology  of  his  counfry,  yet  withal 
singularly  modest  and  retiring,   supporting 
life  upon  the  scantiest  of  means,  enthusiastie 
in  the  pursuit  of  his  favorite  study,  and  elo> 
quent  in  teaching  its  results,    loving  the 
memories  and  traditions  of  his  great  ooantrj, 
and  of  liberal  but  moderate  political  opin- 
ions.   At  the  early  age  of  twenty-three  ^ 
had  been  elected  vice-president  of  the  con- 
gress of  learned  men  from  all  parts  of  Italy 
who  had  assembled  at  Genoa.    He  had  al- 
ready attained  a  European  reputation.    This 
was  just  the  man  to  be  treated  with  every 
cruelty  and  ignominy  under  the  priest-ridden 
Government  of  Naples.     On  his  return,  he 
had  been  appointed  one  of  the  directors  of 
the  works  at  Pompeii.    His  first  endeavor 
was  to  establish  something  like  an  honest  ad- 
ministration, and  to  put  an  end  to  the  system 
of  robbery  and    extortion  which  prevailed 
there.    Ue  was  at  once  denounced  as  a  dan- 
gerous Liberal  to  the  Government  by  those 
with  whose  unhallowed  gains  he  interfered. 
As  a  matter  of  course,  he  was  thrown  into 
one  of  the  filthy  prisons  at  Naples.    There  be 
remained  a  year.    His  innocence  was  so  com- 
plete that  even  a  Neapolitan  tribunal  eooM 


prove  DO  charge  against  him.  He  was  of  ne- 
cessity released,  but  was  not  less  an  object  of 
persecution  by  the  Government.  A  manu- 
script history  of  the  excavations  at  Pompeii, 
which  he  had  prepared  with  great  labor,  was 
seized  by  the  police,  and  was  never  restored 
to  him.  Deprived  of  his  place,  and  driven  to 
absolute  poverty,  he  was  compelled  to  earn 
his  daily  bread  by  laying  asphalte  pavements 
on  terraces.  The  king's  brother,  the  Count 
of  Syracuse,  himself  a  lover  of  archsoology, 
and  a  seeker  after  buried  treasures,  bad 
heard  of  Fiorelli^s  fame,  and  was  not  the  less 
inclined  to  him  because  he  had  been  de- 
nounced as  a  Liberal.  He  sent  for  him,  and 
named  him  his  private  secretary.  But  this 
did  not  screen  Fiorelli  from  the  persecution 
of  the  Government.  On  the  contrary,  he  bad 
now  to  bear,  with  his  own  sins  of  Liberalism, 
those  committed  by  his  friend  and  patron. 
The  police  received  orders  to  arrest  him 
wherever  he  might  be  found  ;  and  his  liter- 
ary labors  were  stopped  by  the  seizure  of  a 
printing-press  which  be  employed.  Ho  re- 
mained hidden  for  some  time  in  the  house  of 
the  prince  who  at  last  saw  him  safely  on 
board  a  steamer  which  conveyed  him  to  Leg- 
horn. After  the  union  of  Naples  with  the 
rest  of  Italy,  M.  Farini  named  Fiorelli  Inspec- 
tor of  the  Excavations  at  Pompeii,  the  place 
for  which  he  was  so  eminently  qualified.* 

With  the  appointment  of  the  Cavaliere 
Fiorelli  a  new  era  commenced  at  Pompeii. 
Hitherto  the  excavations  had  been  carried  on 
without  definite  or  intelligible  plan.  The  aim 
of  those  who  directed  them  was  to  find  as 
many  objects  of  value  as  possible  to  add  to 
the  already  magnificent  collection  in  the 
Royal  Museum.  No  very  careful  or  accurate 
observations  were  consequently  made  whilst 
the  earth  and  rubbish  were  being  hastily  and 
carelessly  removed.  Important  and  interest- 
ing facts  were  left  unrecorded,  and  the  means 
of  restoring  many  of  the  architectural  de- 
tails of  the  buildings  discovered  were  neg- 
lected. Signor  Fiorelli  had  perceived  how 
much  could  be  done  by  removing  the  volcanic 
deposits  with  care,  and  upon  a  regular  sys- 
tem, taking  note  of  every   appearance  or 

•  We  are  iixiebt«d  for  this  iketoh  of  the  Carallere 
Fiorelli  to  an  interesting  artiele  on  Pompeii,  oon- 
fribated  bj  M.  Maro  Monoier  to  the  kemu  de» 
Jkma  MomiU*  (vol.  xlrii).  We  may  add  that,  ae 
&r  as  hia  modestj  would  permit,  it  baa  been  eon- 
firmed  by  Bignor  Fiorelli  himselt 
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fragment  which   might  afford  or  suggest  a 
restoration  of  any  part  of  the  buried  edifices. 

The  plan  be  pursues  is  this :  The  excava- 
tions are  commenced  by  clearing  away  from 
the  surface  the  vegetable  moald  in  which 
there  are  no  remains.  The  volcanic  sub- 
stances, either  **  lapillo  "  or  hardened  lava- 
mud,  in  which  ruins  of  buildings  may  exist, 
are  then  very  gradually  removed.  Every 
fragment  of  brickwork  is  kept  in  the  place 
where  it  is  found,  and  fixed  there  by  props. 
When  charred  wood  is  discovered,  it  is  re- 
placed by  fresh  timber.  By  thus  carefully 
retaining  in  its  original  position  what  still 
exists,  and  by  replacing  that  which  has  per- 
ished, but  has  left  its  trace,  Signor  Fiorelli 
has  been  able  to  preserve  and  restore  a  large 
part  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  buried 
houses. 

One  of  the  first  and  most  interesting  re- 
sults of  the  improved  system  upon  which  the 
excavations  are  thus  carried  on  has  been  the 
discovery  and  restoration  of  the  second  story 
of  a  Pompeian  house,  and  especially  of  the 
rrufnianxtm^  a  projecting  gallery  or  balcony 
overhanging  the  street.  This  part  of  a  Ro- 
man building,  which  is  frequently  repre- 
sented in  the  ^-all-paintings,  but  the  exist- 
ence of  which  at  Pompeii  had  been  doubted 
or  denied,  was  built  of  brick,  and  supported 
by  strong  wooden  beams  and  props.  The  ma- 
sonry is  still  in  many  cases  preserved ;  the 
carbonized  wood  has  to  be  restored.  Some 
of  these  galleries  seem  to  have  been  entirely 
open,  like  a  modem  balcony,  and  as  they  are 
represented  in  the  frescoes;  others  formed 
part  of  the  upper  chambers  of  the  house,  and 
were  furnished  with  small  windows,  from 
which  the  inmates  oould  see  the  passers-by. 
In  the  narrow  streets  of  Pompeii  these  pro- 
jecting galleries  must  have  approached  so 
nearly  as  almost  to  exclude  the  rays  of  even 
the  midsummer  sun,  and  to  throw  a  grateful 
shade  below.  The  upper  stories,  which  ap- 
pear  to  have  been  sometimes  more  than  one 
in  number,  were  reached  by  stairs  of  brick 
or  wood.  Some  of  those  in  brick  are  still 
partly  preserved.  Those  in  wood  have  per- 
ished ;  but  the  holes  for  the  beams  are  there, 
and  the  charred  beams  themselves  can  be  re- 
newed. 

By  Signor  Fiorelli  *8  careful  and  ingenious 
restorations,  we  can  now  for  the  first  time 
picture  to  ourselves  the  appearance  of  a  Ro- 
man town.    Prerioosly  we  only  had  the  bare 
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walls,  formiDg  nothing  but  •  oolleetion  of 
ehfipeleciB  ruins.  Had  his  plar.  been  adopted 
fVom  the  oommenoement,  had  Ue  position  of 
every  fragment  been  noted  ^i  the  time  of  its 
discoTery,  and  had  the  iocM,  windows,  and 
other  wood-work  been  rmtf/Tcd  by  the  pro- 
cess we  shall  describe,  /necead  of  wandering 
amidst  a  confuse'!  nue^  of  crumbling  walls, 
we  should  have  forand  ourselves  in  a  Roman 
town,  the  houK^i  cl  which  might  still  have 
almost  h97br^ed  its  population.  As' far  as 
we  ear  aoV  ju<lge,  Pompeii  must  have  nearly 
tesp&ibHd  in  its  principal  features  a  modern 
Hctstrvn  city.  The  outside  of  the  houses  gave 
6VL4  litcle  promise  of  the  beauty  and  richness 
if  the  inside.  The  sudden  change  from  the 
taked  biHck  walls  facing  the  narrow  street  to 
the  spacious  courtyard,  adorned  with  paint- 
ings, statues,  and  colored  stuccoes,  orna- 
mented with  flower-beds  and  fountains  and 
fturroundod  by  alcoves  and  porticoes,  from 
which  the  burning  rays  of  the  sun  were 
warded  off  by  rich  tapestries  and  embroidered 
hangings,  will  remind  the  Eastern  traveller 
of  Damascus  or  Ispahan.  The  overhanging 
galleries,  with  the  small,  latticed  windows ; 
the  mean  shops — mere  recesses  in  the  outer 
walls  of  the  houses ;  the  brick-built  counter, 
with  the  earthen  jars  and  pans  let  into  it ; 
the  marble  slabs  on  which  the  tradesman  ex- 
posed his  wares,  and  received  his  cash  ;  the 
awning  stretched  across  the  street  (the  holes 
by  which  it  was  fastened  are  still  visible) ; 
the  caravanserai  or  khan  outside  the  city 
gate,  with  its  many  small  rooms  opening 
into  a  stable  behind  and  a  courtyard  in  front 
(the  skeletons  of  horses  and  their  metal  trap- 
pings were  found  in  the  ruins  of  such  an 
hostelry  on  the  Uerculanean  Way) ,  are  all 
characteristic  of  a  modem  Eastern  town. 

We  must  now  notice  another  and  a  not 
less  interesting  result  of  the  careful  investi- 
gations and  the  ingenuity  of  Signer  Fiorelli. 
It  has  been  mentioned  that  the  destruction 
of  Pompeii  was  owing  to  two  distinct  causes, 
— showers  of  small  pumice-stones  (lapillo) 
and  streams  of  thick  mud  descending  from  the 
mountain .  The  *  *  lapillo ' '  lies  loosely  against 
the  walls  and  round  the  objects  over  which  it 
accumulated.  In  some  instances  the  colors 
of  the  frescoes  which  it  covered  have  changed, 
— the  red  having  become  black,  for  example, 
— whilst  in  others  no  alteration  is  visible.  J 
This  change  may  bo  attributed  either  to  the 
e£kct  of  heat  or  of  those  sulphuroot  vapors 


which,  according  to  Plinj,  uraed  ftom  tlie 
hot  cinders  and  proved  00  destroetife  to  hu- 
man  life.    The   lapillo  buried   otgects  of 
metal,  marble,  glass,  and  ivorj,  wiihoat  in- 
juring them  ;  but  it  appears  to  have  pfodneed 
that  peculiar  greenish-blue  oxidation  on  cop- 
per and  bronze  which  is  well  known  to  oon- 
noisseurs  as  the  *\  patina  "  of  Pompeii.    The 
ash-mud,  on  the  other  hand,  soon  hardened, 
forming,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  a 
perfect  mould  of  any  object  round  which  it 
had  gathered .    Signer  Fiorelli  had  frequently 
observed  hollows  in  this  hard  volcanic  mat- 
ter, in  which  were  found  human  bones  or 
fragments  of  charred  wood  mixed  with  ivory 
and  bronze  ornaments.    The  happy  idea  oc- 
curred to  him  of  pouring  liquid  plaster  into 
these  hollows — in  fact,  using  them  as  a  sculp- 
tor would  a  mould.    The  result  far  exceeded 
his  expectations.     Amongst  the  first  casts 
that  he  thus  obtained  were  those  of  four  ha- 
man  beings.     They  are  now  preserved  in  a 
room  at  Pompeii,  and  more  ghastly  and  pain- 
ful, yet  deeply-interesting  and  touchin|i;  ob- 
jects, it  is  difficult  to  conceive.     We  haw 
death  itself  moulded  and  cast, — the  very  last 
struggle,  the  final  agony  brought  before  ns. 
They  tell  their  story  with  a   horrible  dra- 
matic truth  that  no  sculptor  could  ever  reach. 
They  would  have  furnished  a  thrilling  epi- 
sode to  the  accomplished  author  of  the  '*  List 
Days  of  Pompeii." 

These  four  persons  had  perished  in  a  street. 
They  had  remained  within  the  shelter  of 
their  homes  until  the  thick  black  mud  be- 
gan to  creep  through  every  cranny  and  chink. 
Driven  from  their  retreat,  they  sought  to  flee 
when  it  was  too  late.  The  streets  were  al* 
ready  buried  deep  in  the  loose  pumice-stones 
which  had  been  falling  for  many  hours  in 
unremitting  showers,  and  which  reached  al- 
most to  the  windows  of  the  first  floor.  Then 
victims  of  the  eruption  were  not  found  to> 
gether,  and  they  do  not  appear  to  have  be- 
longed to  the  same  family  or  household.  The 
most  interesting  of  the  casts  is  that  of  two 
women,  probably  mother  and  daughter,  lying 
feet  to  feet.  They  appear  from  theur  gpurb  to 
have  been  people  of  poor  condition.  The 
elder  seems  to  lie  tranquilly  on  her  side. 
Overcome  by  the  noxious  gases,  she  probaUy 
fifcll  and  died  without  a  struggle.  Her  limbs 
are  extended,  and  her  lefl  arm  drops  loosely. 
On  one  finger  is  still  seen  her  coarse  inm 
ring.    Her  chikl  was  a  girl  of  fifteen :  sbt 


noems,  poor  thing !  to  hate  etrnggled  hard 
for  life.  Her  legs  are  drawn  up  oonTolflively. 
Uer  little  bands  are  elinohed  in  agony.  In 
one  she  holds  her  veil,  or  a  part  of  her  drem, 
with  which  she  had  covered  her  head,  bury- 
ing hor  face  in  her  arm,  to  shield  herself 
from  the  falling  ashes  and  from  the  foul  sul- 
phurous' smoke.  The  form  of  her  head  is 
perfectly  preserved.  The  texture  of  her 
coarse  linen  garments  may  be  traced,  and 
even  the  fasliion  of  her  dress,  with  its  long 
sleeves  reaching  to  her  wrists.  Here  and 
there  it  is  torn,  and  the  smooth  young  skin 
appears  in  the  plaster  like  polished  marble. 
On  her  tiny  feet  may  still  be  seen  her  em- 
broidered sandals. 

At  some  distance  from  this  group  lay  a 
third  woman.  She  appears  to  have  been 
about  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  to  have 
belonged  to  a  better  class  than  the  other  two. 
On  one  of  her  fingers  were  two  silver  rings, 
and  her  garments  were  of  a  finer  texture. 
Her  linen  headdress,  falling  over  her  shoul- 
ders like  that  of  a  matron  in  aRoman  statue, 
can  still  be  distinguished.  She  had  fallen  on 
her  side,  overcome  by  the  heat  and  gases ; 
but  a  terrible  struggle  seems  to  have  pre- 
ceded her  last  agony.  One  arm  is  raised  in 
despair ;  the  hands  are  clinched  convulsively. 
Uer  garments  are  gathered  up  on  one  side, 
leaving  exposed  a  limb  of  beautiful  shape. 
So  perfect  a  mould  of  it  has  been  formed  by 
the  soft  and  yielding  mud,  that  the  cast  would 
seem  to  be  taken  from  an  exquisite  work  of 
Greek  art.  She  had  fled  with  her  little  treas- 
ure, which  lay  scattered  around  her, — two 
silver  cups,  a  few  jewels,  and  some  dozen  sil- 
ver coins.  Nor  had  she,  like  a  good  house- 
wife, forgotten  her  keys,  after  having,  proba- 
bly, locked  up  her  stores  before  seeking  to  es- 
cape.   They  were  found  by  her  side. 

The  fourth  cast  is  that  of  a  man  of  the  peo- 
ple, perhaps  a  common  soldier.  lie  is  of  al- 
most colossal  size.  He  lies  on  his  back,  his 
arms  extended  by  his  side  and  his  feet  stretched 
out  as  if,  finding  escape  impossible,  he  had 
laid  himself  down  to  meet  death  like  a  brave 
man.  His  dress  consists  of  a  short  coat,  or 
jt^kin,  and  tight-fitting  breeches,  of  some 
coarse  stuff,  perhaps  leather.  Heavy  sandals, 
with  soles  studded  with  nails,  are  laced  tightly 
round  his  ankles.  On  one  finger  is  seen  bis 
iron  ring.  His  features  are  strongly  marked, 
tbo  mouth  open  as  in  death.    Soma  of  the 
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teeth  still  remain,  and  even  part  of  the  miit^ 
tache  adheres  to  the  plaster. 

The  importance  of  Signor  Fiorelli's  discov^ 
ery  may  be  understood  from  the  results  we 
have  described.  It  may  furnish  us  with 
many  curious  particulars  as  to  the  dress  and 
domestic  habits  of  the  Romans,  and  with 
many  an  interesting  episode  of  the  last  day 
of  Pompeii.  Had  it  been  made  at  an  earlier 
period,  we  might,  perhaps,  have  possessed  the 
perfect  cast  of  the  family  of  Diomedes,  as 
they  dung  together  in  their  last  struggle, 
and  of  other  victims  whose  remains  are  now 
mingled  together  in  the  bone-bouse. 

But  the  casts  of  human  forms  are  not  the 
only  casts  obtained  by  Signor  Fiorelli's  sim- 
ple process.  The  mud  has  moulded  in  the 
same  way  objects  in  wood  and  other  perisha- 
ble materials.  Doors,  the  frames  of  windows, 
the  sliding  leaves  of  the  shop-shutters,  like 
those  in  modem  use,  elegant  trellis-work, 
with  bronse  and  ivory  ornaments,  which  sur- 
rounded the  little  garden  plots  in  the  court- 
yards, chests,  and  many  other  things,  have 
been  thus  restored,  and  we  are  alnK>st  able  to 
fit  up  the  interior  of  a  I\>mpeian  house.  At 
so  much  of  the  town  still  remains  to  bo  un- 
covered, it  is  impossible  to  conjecture  what 
interesting  and  important  discoveries  may 
yet  be  made. 

The  most  remarkable  objects  in  metal,  glass, 
and  marble,  discovered  at  Pompeii  and  placed 
in  the  Museum  at  Naples,  are  so  well  known 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  mention  them. 
One  or  two  recently  found,  and  consequently 
as  yet  seen  by  few  travellers,  require,  how- 
ever, some  notice.  The  most  important  of 
these  is  an  exquisite  statuette  in  bronie,  con- 
jectured to  represent  **  Narcissus  listening  to 
Echo."  This  is,  perhaps,  the  most  precious 
work  of  the  class  hitherto  obtained  fh>m  the 
ruins,  and  is  a  masterpiece  of  ancient  art.  II 
was,  curiously  enough,  dug  outof  what  appears 
to  have  been  the  house  of  a  washerwoman — 
judging  from  the  number  of  deep  earthen  ba- 
sins and  leaden  tubs  found  on  the  ground- 
floor.  As  it  was  found  in  the  ''  lapillo " 
several  feet  above  the  level  of  the  pavement,  it 
had  stood  in  an  upper  chamber,  which  must 
have  fallen  in  during  the  eruption .  Like  most 
statuettes  of  this  kind  from  Pompeii ,  it  is  prob- 
ably a  reduced  copy  of  some  statue  of  great  re- 
nown amongst  the  ancients.  The  figure  ia 
nude,  with  the  esoeptioo  of  a  goat-skin  thrown 
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oyer  the  left  ehoolder,  and  the  hunter's 
cothurni,  or  boots,  of  exquisite  workmanship, 
laoed  round  the  ankle  and  reaching  to  the 
calf  of  the  leg.  The  expression  of  the  face  is 
yery  earnest,  and  the  head  is  bent  oyer  the 
right  shoulder  in  the  act  of  listening.  The 
hair  is  bound  with  a  simple  branch  of 
ivy  or  myrtle,  to  which  some  berries  are  at- 
tached. The  right  hand  is  raised,  and  the 
jBrst  finger  points  to  the  spot  from  whence  the 
distant  sound  is  wafted.  The  left  hand  rests 
daintily  on  the  hip.  The  sockets  of  the  eyes, 
which  had  once  b^n  filled  with  silver  or  iyory, 
are  now  empty. 

This  statuette  is  probably  of  Greek  work- 
manship, and  is  marked  by  that  elegance, 
grace,  and  voluptuousness  of  form  which 
distinguish  the  sculpture  of  Pompeii.  The 
execution  is  delicate,  the  chiselling  vigorous 
and  sharp,  as  in  the  hair  and  sandals,  the 
forms  round,  and  the  anatomy  well  studied, 
with  a  sufficient  deviation  from  the  strict  rules 
of  proportion  to  give  character  to  the  figure. 
The  feet,  for  instance,  may  be  thought  some- 
what too  large,  the  sandals  helping  to  pro- 
duce this  eficct.  The  story  is  admirably 
told.  It  is  impossible  to  represent  more  nat- 
urally and  vividly  the  act  of  an  earnest  lis- 
tener. Who  can  doubt  that  the  distant  wail 
of  the  amorous  nymph  has  struck  upon  the 
ear  of  the  obdurate  youth  ? 

About  the  time  of  the  discoyery  of  this  beau- 
tiful statuette,  a  lamp  of  solid  gold,  weighing 
thirty-three  and  a  half  ounces,  and  a  small 
figure  in  amber,  representing  Cupid  wearing 
a  wig,  were  also  dug  up.  The  lamp  was 
found  without  its  cover,  and  is  of  considera- 
ble intrinsic  value.  The  amber  figure  seems 
to  have  been  considered  a  precious  object, 
and  one  of  great  rarity,  as  it  was  carried  away 
with  a  small  collection  of  silver  coins  by  one 
who  fled  from  the  eruption,  and  whose  skele- 
ton was  discovered  hard  by.  No  similar  ob- 
ject had  previously  been  obtamed  from  the 
ruins. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  spend  a  more  pleas- 
ant and  interesting  day  than  in  vratching  a 
*<  scavo  "  at  Pompeii.  There  is  at  all  times 
an  excitement  and  a  delight,  only  to  be  un- 
derstood by  those  who  have  experienced  them, 
in  opening  ancient  tombs  and  in  digging  for 
ancient  remains.  It  is  the  excitement  of  a 
lottery  with  many  blanks,  but  with  an  occa- 
sional prize  which  makes  up  for  many  disap- 
pointments.   This  is  especially  the  case  at 


Pompeii.  Ton  neyer  know  wbat  tbe  sptds 
may  turn  up, — ^what  object  of  ezqoisite  beaatj 
or  of  extreme  rarity  it  may  expose.  Then 
there  is  the  speculation  as  to  its  natave  when 
uncoyered.  What  new  phase  of  Roman  life 
may  it  illustrate, — what  parpoee  may  it  have 
served?  Add  to  this  the  wonderful  nuM 
around  you ,  and  jthe  loyely  scenery  bejood,— 
Vesuvius  rising  majestically  in  the  back- 
ground, with  its  purple  shadows  and  its  thin 
column  of  white  smoke  capped  by  a  broad  capi- 
tal of  spreading  vapor ;  the  stone-pines,  and  the 
white  convents  on  its  dark  sides  ;  the  calm  bios 
sea  washing  the  rocky  shores  of  Scvrento ;  tfas 
distant  isles  rising  from  its  tnmqnil  bosom; 
the  soft,  balmy  air  breathing  upon  you,  and 
above  the  clear,  bright,  axare  sky  of  Soath- 
em  Italy  !  Search  the  globe,  and  joo  wiQ 
not  find  such  a  scene  as  this. 

Signer  Fiorelli  is  eyer  ready  to  gratify  a 
traveller,  who  has  any  claim  to  the  fiivor, 
with  a  '*  scavo ;  "  seyeral  chambers  are  gea- 
eruUy  kept  in  readiness  for  this  purpose. 
Experience  has  shown  that  objects  of  infieivst 
are  usually  found  on  the  pavement  of  tbe 
ground-floor  in  the  *<  lapillo.*'  Snob  as  bafs 
been  discovered  at  a  higher  level  hare  fidkn 
in  from  the  upper  chambers,  which  appear  to 
have  been  usually  occupied  by  servants  sad 
persons  of  an  inferior  class,  and  rarely  oq» 
tained  anything  of  much  value.  The  «  scavo  ^ 
is  consequently  prepared  by  removing  all  the 
volcanic  substances  which  cover  the  baildiif 
to  within  about  four  or  five  feet  of  the  floor. 
The  entrances  to  the  chambers  arc  then  oaie- 
fully  closed  with  stones,  and  no  one  is  al- 
lowed to  go  in  until  the  final  excavation  taksi 
pkice. 

On  the  appointed  day,  Signor  Fiorelli, 
with  his  usual  courtesy,  accompanies  the  vis- 
itor to  Pompeii.  Twelve  or  fourteen  work* 
men,  under  a  superintendent,  who  narrowly 
watches  their  proceedings  to  prevent  petty 
thefts  of  coins  and  other  small  objects,  aie 
ready  for  the  day*s  work.  They  usually  in- 
clude two  experienced  excavators,  who  have 
to  remove,  with  great  care  and  caution,  us- 
ing spado  or  pick,  the  deposit  of  loose  pum- 
ice-stones or  hardened  mud,  in  which  the  an- 
tiquities are  searched  for.  The  remainder  of 
the  party  consists  of  women,  girls,  and  boys, 
who  are  employed  in  removing  the  rubbish. 
The  mode  of  proceeding  is  as  rude  and  prim- 
itive as  that  followed  by  Mr.  Layard  in  the 
excavations  at  Nineveh.    When  the  earth  is 


loosened  by  the  diggers,  it  is  sliOTeUed  into 
baskets,  which  are  carried  away  by  the 
swarthy,  black-eyed  boys  and  girls,  either  on 
their  heads  or  under  their  arms.  Singing 
and  laughing,  with  their  naked  feet  and  tat- 
tered garments,  they  toil  up  the  steep  bank 
and  empty  their  loads  into  carts  ready  to  re- 
ceive   them.      Formerly,  the  rubbish  was 

^  thrown  into  parts  of  the  ruins  already  un- 
ooyered,  or  even  upon  the  ground  not  yet  ex- 
amined. Amongst  the  many  improyements 
introduced  by  Signer  Fiordli  is  a  tramway, 
by  which  the  excavated  soil  is  removed  to  a 

^  distance  from  the  ruins. 

On  reaching  the  '*  scavo,"  the  first  thing 
to  be  ascertained  is  whether  the  former  own- 
ers or  the  ancient  robber  excavators  have 
dug  there  before  us.  This  is  easily  learned. 
If  the  pumice^tones  are  unmixed  with  bricks, 
pottery,  or  other  remains,  and  if  they  lie  in 
well-defined  alternate  strata  with  the  lava- 
mud,  then  the  soil  is  declared  to  be  '*  virgin," 
and  we  may  hope  for  interesting  discoveries ; 
but  if  the  strata  are  not  well  marked,  but 
are  broken  into  each  other,  and  the  small 
pumice-stones  are  mingled  with  fragments  of 
bricks  and  pottery,  then  we  may  be  sure  that 
others  have  been  there  before  us  at  some  re- 
mote period,  and  we  must  make  up  our  minds 
to  disappointment.  No  object  of  value,  at  any 
rate,  is  likely  to  have  escaped  the  earlier  es- 
plorers.  Sometimes  the  partition  wall  has 
been  broken  through,  and  a  hole  shows  where 
the  owners  of  the  house,  or,  more  probably, 
BQine  treasure-seekers,  have  forced  their  way 
into  the  chamber.  The  director  having  given 
the  order  to  commence,  the  diggers  work  vig- 
orously. The  girls  and  boys  hurry  away 
with  their  baskets.  The  superintendent, 
whose  keen,  well-practised  eye  detects  the 
smallest  object,  now  and  then  picks  up  a  coin 
or  a  fragment  of  metal.  Suddenly  the  exca- 
vators stop  and  call  the  attention  of  the  direc- 
tor to  a  discovery.  The  color  of  the  *  •  lapillo ' ' 

,  tells  us  if  an  object  in  bronze  or  iron  is  about 
to  be  uncovered.  If  of  copper  or  bronze,  the 
blue  oxidation,  peculiar  to  Pompeii,  tints  the 
soil ;  if  of  iron,  the  secret  is  betrayed  by  the 
roddish-brown  hue  whieh  marks  the  presence 
of  that  metal.  The  basket-carriers  are  now 
put  on  one  side.  An  experienced  workman, 
with  a  kind  of  trowel,  removes  the  **  lapillo,'* 
which  lies  so  lightly  that  it  can  be  almost 
brushed  away  with  the  hand.  He  is  so  dex- 
terous, and  so  well  accustomed  to  his  work, 
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that  he  quickly  uncovers  the  object  of  which 
he  is  in  seareh  without  injuring  it.  It  may 
be  a  bronze  vase  of  beautiful  form,  or  an  iron 
utensil  of  extreme  rarity,  or  a  glass  urn  of 
exquisite  workmanship.  If  the  thing  discov- 
ered is  of  bronze,  or  lead,  or  glass,  it  is  gen- 
erally in  the  most  perfect  condition ;  if  of 
iron,  it  is  frequently  so  much  decomposed  as 
to  fall  to  pieces  on  exposure  to  the  air.  The 
object  is  carefully  removed  by  the  superin- 
tendent, placed  on  a  tray,  and  a  note  at  once 
made  of  the  place  and  position  in  which  it 
was  found,  and  of  any  peculiar  circumstances 
attending  its  discovery.  It  is  then  sent  to 
a  receiving  room,  where  a  clerk  enters  all 
these  particulars,  and  a  more  detailed  de- 
scription in  a  register.  Later  it  is  transferred 
to  the  Royal  Museum  at  Naples,  or  added  to 
the  small  collection  now  being  formed  at  Pom- 
peii. 

The  diggers  and  basket-carriers  return  to 
their  work  until  the  discovery  of  another  ob- 
ject is  announced.  At  length  the  chamber 
is  entirely  cleared.  It  forms  part  of  the 
house  of  a  wealthy  citizen.  We  are  in  the 
'*  tablinum,"  a  small  recess  opening  upon  the 
great  hall  or  atrium.  The  walls  are  elabo- 
rately painted  after  the  usual  Pompeian  fash- 
ion. If  they  are  found  to  be  falling,  they  are 
at  once  strengthened  by  iron  brackets,  or,  if 
necessary,  sustained  by  wooden  props  or  by  ma- 
sonry. If  the  paintings  are  of  more  than  or- 
dinary merit,  they  are  carefully  removed,  by 
detaching  the  plaster  from  the  wall.  A  var- 
nish is  laid  over  those  which  remain  to  pre- 
serve them  from  the  effects  of  exposure.  The 
ancients  themselves  were  careful  to  keep  them 
from  damp,  and  many  of  the  most  richly  paint- 
ed vralls  have,  for  this  purpose,  a  sheet  of  lead 
between  the  '*  intonaco  "  and  the  wall  itself. 
The  pavement  is  either  of  mosaic,  sometimes 
rich  with  flowers,  fruit,  masks,  or  figures  in 
bright  colore  ;  or  of  simple  patterns  in  white 
and  black  tesserao.  On  removing  from  it  the 
last  layer  of  rubbish,  we  come  upon  a  perfect 
skeleton  ;  it  is  that  of  a  woman,  probably  the 
mistress  of  the  house.  She  had  attempted  to 
fly  on  that  fatal  night,  and  had  thought  to  save 
her  jewel-case — the**mundu8  muliebris '*— 

the  woman  ^s  all  '* — enclosed  in  its  wooden 
casket  or  pyxis.  We  find  the  hinges,  the 
lock,  and  the  ornamental  fittings,  which,  be- 
ing of  bronze  and  ivory,  have  been  preserved, 
whilst  the  wood- work  has  perished.  Scattered 
around  her  are  its  contents, — ^her  golden  ear- 
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rings,  bracelets,  and  a  necklace  hong  with 
curious  amulets,  such  as  objects  in  coral,  sup- 
potted  to  bring  fecundity,  a  closed  hand,  with 
the  two  fingers  extended  to  ward  off  the  e?il 
eje,  a  bee  in  onyx  of  exquisite  workmanship, 
as  an  augury  of  good,  and  little  bells  whose 
sound  drives  away  contagion,  her  jewelled 
rings,  a  fragment  of  her  ivory  comb,  her 
bronze  looking-glass,  the  ivory  pins  that 
gathered  up  her  tresses,  and  a  few  small  glass 
and  alabaster  vases  and  bottles  which  held 
her  ointments  and  perfumes.  If  the  lava-mod 
hajB  penetrated  into  the  chamber,  the  mould 
of  the  casket  itself  may  be  preserved,  so  that 
a  perfect  cast  may  be  taken  of  it,  and  even 
the  impression  of  the  linen  garments  which 
formed  part  of  her  wardrobe  may  be  plainly 
seen.  Near  her  lies  a  terra-cotta  lamp,  with 
its  elegant  dolphin-shaped  cover.  It  had 
fallen  from  her  hand  when  she  sank  exhausted, 
after  in  vain  groping  her  way  through  the 
thick  darkness. 

But  the  excavations  at  present  carried  on 
are  mostly  confined  to  a  part  of  the  town 
which  seems  to  have  been  inhabited  by  the 
poorer  classes.  The  ground-floor  of  the  houses 
consists  of  mean  shops,  with  an  outer  room 
entirely  open  to  the  street,  and  an  inner,  small 
and  dark,  in  which  the  stores  were  probably 
kept. 

These  humble  dwellings  are,  however,  by 
no  means  devoid  of  interest.  They  afford 
us  a  curious  insight  into  the  manners  and 
mode  of  life  of  the  inhabitants  of  Pompeii 
Jdany  trades  and  crafts  still  well  known  to  os 
were  carried  on  in  them.  Some  have  their 
appropriate  sign,  such  as  we  see  over  modem 
shops.  A  kind  of  eating-house  was  recently 
discovered.  In  the  front  room  was  the  usual 
slab  of  white  marble,  upon  which  the  smoking 
meats,  and  probably  the  stewed  gourds,  and 
suchlike  delicacies,  were  exposed,  as  in  Naples 
at  this  day.  On  it  stood  an  earthen  pipkin 
containing  small  fish,  which  had  apparently 
been  cooked  in  oil  with  raisins  and  onions, 
and  bad  been  ready  to  serve  up  when  the 
sudden  cloud  gathered  over  the  town.  Let 
into  alind  of  brick  dresser  were  deep  basins 
of  earthenware  and  metal,  beneath  which 
were  small,  open  fireplaces  to  keep  the  soup 
and  other  messes  warm.  Upon  it  were  lying 
the  ladles  which  had  been  used  to  distribute 
the  contents  of  the  vessels.  A  rude  iron  tri- 
pod stood  upon  the  floor,  supporting  an  iron 
ipot  or  kettle  for  boiling  water ;  and  in  the 


middle  of  the  room  was  a  portable  iron  oookiaf^ 
stove,  soofa  asSoyer  bimflelf  might  hafeenried. 
Ranged  against  the  walls  were  a  Domber  of 
deep  bronze  trays  oi  Tariona  siaee,  fitting  om 
into  the  other.    Soch  trays  are  etill  need  ia 
the  East  to  serve  up  a  meal.    A  few  gltM 
wine-jars  were  scattered  orer  the  floor,  and 
one  or  two  square  panes  of  real  window-glati, 
showing  that  the  Romans  were  not  ignorant  of 
what,  until  recently,  antiquaries  declared  to 
be  a  modem  invention.*    In  the  inner  ehop 
half  a  dozen  earthen  jars  or  amphom  of  va- 
rious sizes  stood  upright  against  the  wall. 
They  had  contained  select  wines,  for  which, 
no  doubt,  the  host  enjoyed  a  local  reputation. 
Each  bore  its  mark,  and  the  name  of  the  wine 
it  held ;  some  the  year  of  the  yintage  fixed 
by  the  consolar  date.    Thus,  on  <me  amphora 
we  read  **  frvt.  t.  clavdio.  nn.  l.-yitellio. 
in.  COS."    The  contents  were  oonseqnentlj 
thirty-two  years  old  when  the  town  was  o?er- 
whelmed ,  having  been  <  *  bottled  "  in  the  foorth 
year  of  the  consulate  of  Tiberius  daudins  and 
the  third  of  Ludos  Vitellius,  or  a.d.  47.f 
One  wine,  from  the  island  of  Oos,  is  called 
**  covM.  GRANATVii."    The  epithet  "  graoa- 
tum  "  is  supposed  by  Signer  FloreUi  to  indi- 
cate some  peculiar  flavor  which  was  speoiaify 
esteemed.     It  is  noted  that  it  was  booghl 
from  the  cellar  of  Aierius  Felix  at  Rome,— 
no  doubt  a  celebrated  wine-merehant  **  of  tiis 
period."    Another  jar  is  marked  "  kob.  op»." 
— the  very  best  Coroyra  ;  the  island  was  wsfl 
known  for  the  produce  of  its  grapes.     One 
contained  a  wine  which  was  evidently  ocmh 
sidered  very  choice :  it  is  called  *<  Old  Luna," 
and  we  are  informed  that  it  was  bought  hf 
one  Cornelia  out  of  the  cellar  of  M.  Valerius 
Abinnericus  (a  very  Eastern-sounding  imubm 
—perhaps  he  was  a  Jew),  and  had  beenksiil 
four  years  in  bottle. 
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The  letter  R  may  indicate  that  it  was  red. 
The  number  preceding  the  letter  S  may  marie 

*  In  one  of  the  poblio  baths  a  window  wlfli  Hi 
ft^me  and  foor  panes  of  glass  wm  diaoofwed  not 
long  Ago,  and  there  are  many  raoh  panes  above  ^g|b- 
teen  inches  sqnare  in  the  Naples  Mosenm. 

tSignor  Fiorelli  ooi^|eotarei  that  "rinnm  frvt- 
torn"  may  have  been  wine  boOcd  or  otherwise  pro* 
pared,  **  vino  cotto,*'  in  order  to  preserre  it  All 
the  amphom  mentioDed  in  the  tost  were  not  f — ' 
in  one  noose. 
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the  price  paid  for  it,  or  the  measure  of  the 
amphora.  At  the  bottom  of  this  inner  room 
was  a  haking-oven.  The  mouth  was  still 
closed  with  an  iron  plate.  On  the  floor  be- 
neath lay  the  iron  shovel  with  which  the 
loaves  had  been  placed  in  the  oven,  and  with 
which  they  were  to  be  taken  out  when  fit  for 
nse.  When  the  iron  door  was  removed,  it 
was  found  that  it  had  so  completely  closed 
the  entrance  that  neither  ashes  nor  mud  had 
entered  the  oven,  which  was  as  it  had  been 
left  by  the  baker  afler  he  had  placed  his 
loaves  in  it  for  baking  eighteen  hundred  years 
ago.  Within  were  the  loaves  themselves, 
eighty- three  in  number,  black  and  charred, 
but  still  retaining  their  shape,  that  of  a  mod- 
em double  loaf  scored  on  the  top.  Scattered 
about  the  room  were  found  olives,  onions, 
beans,  nuts,  and  the  bones  of  fish.  Near  the 
oven  were  other  bronze  trays;  and  various 
vessels  in  metal  were  on  the  floor.  Two  large 
leaden  tubs,  in  a  comer  of  the  room,  had 
probably  been  used  for  slops  and  refuse. 
Squalid  cook's  shops,  not  unlike  that  discov- 
ered at  Pompeii,  are  to  be  seen  in  many  a 
back  street  of  modem  Naples. 

At  a  short  distance  from  this  humble  res- 
taurant is  a  small  mean  house,  opening  by 
opposite  doors  into  two  narrow  and  secluded 
streets.  Its  character  is  sufficiently  indicated 
by  the  sign  placed  over  the  entrances.  It 
vras  a  *'  lupaner . "  It  consisted  of  two  floors, 
the  lower  a  nest  of  small  rooms  or  rather 
closets,  over  the  doors  of  which  were  obscene 
paintings;  the  upper  more  decently  deco- 
rated. It  had  been  previously  rifled,  and 
nothing  vms  found  in  it,  except  the  bronze 
bell  which  vras  hung  up  in  such  places,  and 
a  metal  vessel  filled  with  beans  and  onions, 
the  dish  which  had  been  prepared  for  the 
firugal  supper  of  the  unhappy  inmates  of  the 
place  on  the  24th  of  August,  a.  d.  79.  The 
ourions  antiquary  should  not  fail  to  visit  this 
singular  building.  Judging  from  the  in- 
scriptions scratched  upon  the  walls  of  the 
rooms,  it  was  chiefly  frequented  by  gladia- 
tors. These  rade  inscriptions  are  called 
«  graffiti  "  by  the  Italians.  Signor  Fiorclli 
has  published  a  valuable  comment  upon  them. 
They  are  of  considerable  interest  as  illustrat- 
ing the  manners  of  the  people,  hot  are  for 
the  most  part  too  coarse  to  be  quoted.  A 
lady,  whose  charms  had  made  many  victims, 
is  appropriately  and  elegantly  saluted  as 
«  Viotrix  ▼ietomm  " — oonqaeresi  of  the  ocm- 
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[  querors.  One  inscription  is  a  terrible  record 
of  the  bratalizing  effect  of  the  scenes  of  the 
Amphitheatre  upon  the  Roman  character. 
A  gladiator,  apparently  a  rude  country  youth 
and  new  in  his  profession,  and  hence  called 
"  Puer  rusticns,''  •  had  slain  his  adversary, 
and  had  sought  his  mistress  fresh  from  the 
bloody  arena.  He  thus  recorded  his  visit — 
'*  Victor  cum  Attine  hie  fiiit.  Africanus 
moritur  .  .  .  Condisces  qui  dolet  pro  Afri- 
cano  ?'  *  Africanus  is  dead — Prithee,  who  will 
mourn  for  Africanus? 

Such  '*  graffiti  '*  are  constantly  found  at 
Pompeii,  and  are  amongst  the  most  curious 
illustrations  of  the  customis  and  every-day 
life  of  its  inhabitants.  In  one  street  a  school- 
boy has  rudely  scratched  his  Greek  alphabet 
upon  the  wall  of  a  house.  We  may  conjec- 
ture that  he  was  a  very  small  boy,  as  his 
little  hand  could  scarcely  reach  above  three 
feet.  Some  idler  has  elsewhere  scribbled 
part  of  the  first  verse  of  the  JSneid,  writing 
the  words  as  they  were  probably  pronounced 
in  the  dialect  of  the  South  of  Italy, 

•*  ALMA  VILVMQVB  CANO  TLO   •    .    .  *'f 

On  another  vrall  may  be  traced  a  verse 
from  ♦*  Ovid's  Art  of  Love."  These  are  the 
only  fragments  from  any  known  classic  au- 
thors which,  as  far  as  we  know,  have  been 
discovered  at  Pompeii.  On  the  wall  of  the 
Basilica  itself  some  disappointed  and  spiteful 
lover  has  written  what  we  trust  was  a  scan- 
dalous libel  upon  a  faithless  mistress :  *<lvcilla 
EX  CORPORE  LVCRVM  FAaxBAT."  On  the  wall 
of  a  room  the  mistress  of  the  house  or  her 
cook  had  noted  that  on  the  15th  July  she  had 
laid  in  part  of  her  household  stock,  twoliun- 
dred  pounds  of  *'  Axungia,"  which  Signor 
Fiorelli  conjectures  to  have  been  a  kind  of 
lard,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  handfuls 
(manuplos)  of  garlic — not  uncommon  eon- 
tents  of  a  modem  Italian  larder.  In  many 
parts  of  the  town  wc  find  sentences  and  words 
in  Greek,  Oscan,  Etruscan,  and  other  ancient 
characters.  The  grmt  room  of  the  baths, 
the  Spoliatorinm  in  m  hich,  as  in  the  modem 
Eastern  bath,  the  bather  reposed  and  gossiped, 
is  very  rich  in  these  '*  graffiti.'*  In  one  may 
be  detected,  in  ill-shaped  Hebrew  characters, 

*  SoTfttohed  on  a  wall  in  the  bamok  of  the  gladi- 
ators WM  **  RV8TICS  FELicrrBR,**  probablj  the  same 
"  RosUoas"  who,  with  the  good  wishes  of  his  eom- 
pftnions,  had  proved  toeeessfiil  in  the  arena. 

t  In  another  inssription  we  find  parmax  FKaar 
for  "  palmam  feret,"  showing  that  r  and  /  were  in- 
terahMgeableleMeiiL 
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tbe  Jewish  proper  name  of  **  Sirach."  Peo- 
plo  of  all  natioDB,  from  the  East  and  the 
We«t,  congrefi^ated  in  these  public  places. 

The  inscriptions  painted  on  the  outer  walls 
of  many  houses  in  black  and  red  colors  are  not 
lees  interesting  than  the  •*  graffiti."  They 
refer  chiefly  to  the  periodical  elections  of  the 
uEdiles  and  Duumviri,  which  were  taking 
place  at  the  time  of  the  eruption.  Elach 
householder  had  a  favorite  candidate,  and 
solicited  the  votes  of  the  electors  in  earnest 
terms,  painting  his  name  and  qualifications 
at  the  sides  of  the  house-door  after  the  fash- 
ion of  our  election  placards.  **  1  beg  you," 
writes  one,  *  *  to  choose  Capella  for  one  of  your 
duumviri."  Another  entreats  his  friends  to 
vote  for  Cneius  Helvius,  »*  for  he  is  worthy." 
Another  declares  that  Pansa,  who  seems  to 
have  had  many  supporters,  is  "  dignissimus." 
One  Popidius,  a  youthful  candidate,  and,  from 
the  frequent  occurrence  of  his  name,  evi- 
dently very  popular,  is  pronounced  *•  vere- 
cundum  adolescentem  " — a  modest  youth, 
and  **  egregium  adolescentem."  An  elector 
asks  Proculus  to  vote  for  Sabinus,  promising 
that  Sabinus  shall  vote  for  him  in  return. 

**  SABINUM    .    AED    .    PROCULE  .' FAC  .  ET   ILLE  . 

TE  .  FACiET."  Other  inscriptions  refer  to  the 
protection  which  the  inhabitant  of  the  house 
claimed  as  the  client  of  some  powerful  patri- 
cian. 

Amongst  the  several  inns  recently  discov- 
ered, one  has  the  sign  of  the  elephant  rudely 
painted  on  the  pilaster  which  divides  two 
doors.  The  animal  is  in  the  folds  of  a  huge 
serpent,  and  is  led  by  a  pigmy.  An  inscribed 
tablet  states  that  one  Sittius  had  recently  re- 
stored the  tavern, — sittivs  riistitvit  iilii- 
RANTV.  (for  elephantum),  and  our  host  in- 
forms travellers  that  he  has  a  triclinium 
with  three  beds  and  every  comfort : — 

nOSPITIVM  .  HIC  .  LOCATVR 

TRICLINIVM  .  CVM  .  TRIBV8   .   LEO 
TIS  .  IIT  .  COMlf   .    .    . 

Other  inscriptions  announce  the  perform- 
ances of  gladiators,  and  inform  the  public 
that  there  will  be  combats  with  wild  beasts, 
and  that  the  Amphitheatre,  open  to  the  sky, 
will  be  supplied  with  awnings, — **  venatio 

ET  TELA  ERUNT." 

Space  will  not  permit  ua  to  dwell  any 
longer  apon  many  other  new  and  interesting 
discoveriefl  which  have  been  made  at  Pom- 
peii since  the  Cavaliere  Fiorelli  has  directed 


the  excavatioxiB,  but  we  must  not  omit  to 
mention  what  he  has  done  for  the  greater 
comfort  and  convenience  of  the  trBveller. 
Those  who  visited  Pompeii  in  former  days 
will  not  easily  forget  the  Bwarms  of  hungry 
**  custodi,"  or  guardians,  who  infeated  the 
place,  and  pounced,  like  a  spider  upon  an 
'ontaugled  fly,  upon  the  helpless  traveller. 
In  every  building  of  interest  there  lurked 
one  of  these  plagues,  who,  keeping  its  trea»> 
ures  under  lock  and  key,  exacted  his  fee  be- 
fore he  opened  the  door. 

This  curse  of  the  sight-seer  in  Italy  hu 
been  abolished.    The  ruins  are  now  entered 
at  two  points, — by  the  Street  of  the  Tombs, 
as  formerly,  and  by  the  Gate  leading  to  the 
forum,  which  is  close  to  the  railway-station, 
and  to  which  a  road  has  recently  been  cleared. 
The  number  of  visitors  is  checked  by  a  turn- 
stile.   Each  pays  an  entrance-fee  of  two 
francs,  and  no  further  gratuity  is  required. 
A  guide  is  then  selected  to  conduct  him 
through  the  ruins.    A  very  intelligent  daas 
of  men  has  been  appointed  to  this  oflioe. 
The  visitor  further  receives  a  printed  plan  oi 
the  excavations  and  a  list  of  the  principal 
builc^ngs,  those  of  peculiar  interest  being 
marked  with  a  star,  so  that  he  may  either 
examine  all  that  is  to  be  seen,  or,  if  his  time 
should  be  limited,  may  make  the  most  of  it. 
He  is  left,  as  much  as  possible,  to  himself. 
It  is  expected  that  a  sense  of  propriety  will 
restrain  him  from  injuring  any  of  the  mona- 
ments,  and  from  indulging  in  the  low  habit 
of  vfriiing  his  name  upon  the  walls.     Signor 
Fiorelli  has  devised  a  method  of  bringing  to 
shame  those  who  are  guilty  of  this  breach 
of  good  manners.    He  has  ordered  the  names 
thus  written  to  be  published  weekly  in  the 
Naples  paper  which  has  the  largest  oiroula- 
tion.    He  has  been  requested  to  fumioh  a' 
list  of  those  of  our  own  countrymen,  thai^ 
they  may  be  similarly  exposed  to  public  xep* 
robation  at  home.    Notices  in  several  lai^ 
guages  are  placed  at  the  entrances  and  in 
different  parts  of  the  ruins,  calling  upon  vis- 
itors not  to  give  gratuities,  and  threatening 
with  instant  dismissal  those  who  venture  to 
receive  them.    And  these  rules  are  rigor- 
ously enforced,  and  have  already  had  a  salu- 
tary efibct  upon  this  formerly  demoralised 
race  of  Italian  custodi.    A  bright-eyed,  smil- 
ing boy,  who  had  been  employed  for  a  whole 
day  in  carrying  the  drawing  materials  of  a 
sketober  and  in  performing  various  little  ser- 


vices  with  that  eingnlar  quickness  and  intel- 
ligence which  distinguish  the  Italian  peas- 
ant, resolutely  refused  the  **  buonamano  "  to 
whicli,  it  was  believed,  he  was  fully  entitled 
for  his  extra  work  ;  and  this  instance  of  his 
virtue  was  the  more  remarkable  as  no  super- 
intendent was  near.  It  is  impossible  to  over- 
rate the  effect  that  these  seemingly  trifling 
rules — now  enforced  in  all  the  public  institu- 
tions in  Naples — will  have  upon  the  charac- 
ter of  the  people.  Where  but  a  short  time 
ago  there  was  everywhere  corruption,  from 
the  throne  to  the  beggar, — where  every  pub- 
lic oflBcer,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
lived  upon  the  bribes  which  he  exacted, — 
this  attempt  to  inculcate  principles  of  hon- 
esty deeorverj  the  highest  pniise  and  should 
meet  with  every  encouragement. 

The  illiberal  and  foolish  rule  which  for- 
merly prevented  a  stranger  from  making 
the  Bliglitest  sketch  of  the  ruins  or  of  any 
object  discovered  in  them,  and  even  from  tak- 
ing a  few  hurried  notes,  has  now  been  abol- 
ished. Every  one,  under  necessary  regula- 
tions, may  draw,  describe,  and  publish  as  he 
thinks  fit.  A  small  museum  has  been  opened 
at  Pompeii  to  contain  such  objects  as  may 
Specially  serve  to  illustrate  the  ruins  and  the 
manners  and  mfxie  of  life  of  the  former  inhab- 
itants ;  and  a  collection  of  the  remains  of  va- 
rious animals, — such  ae  dogs,  horses,  goats, 
tortoises,  and  a  sucking-pig  still  in  the  bak- 
ing-pan,— and  of  various  edible  objects,  adds 
much  to  its  interest.  In  addition,  Signer 
Fiorelli  has  established  a  library,  which  is 
destined  to  contain  a  complete  collection  of 
works  on  Pompeii  and  of  such  as  illustrate 
the  arts  and  manners  of  the  ancients.  The 
student  of  archaeology  and  history,  as  well  as 
the  mere  tourist,  may  thus  spend  many  prof- 
itable and  pleasant  hours  amongst  the  ruins. 

The  nomenclature  of  the  houses  and  streets 
has  been  changed.  Formerly,  the  principal 
buildings  were  named  aflcr  some  distinguished 
person  who  may  have  been  present  when  they 
were  discovered.  There  was  the  House  of  the 
Queen  of  England,  the  House  of  the  Grand 
Duke,  etc.  Signor  Fiorelli  has  endeavored, 
by  consulting  the  inscriptions  painted  on  the 
walls,  and  from  other  sources,  such  as  seals 
and  relics  found  in  the  ruins  of  the  house  it- 
self, to  restore  to  it  the  name  of  the  owner. 
When  this  cannot  be  done,  the  house  is  num- 
bered, and  the  occupation  of  the  owner  is 
noted :  wo  have,  for  instance,  the  house  snd 
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shop  of  the  dyer,  in  which  his  pans  with  the 
renuiins  of  the  dye  in  them  are  still  seen,  of 
the  baker,  of  the  colorman,  of  the  jeweller, 
the  eating-house,  the  inn,  etc. 

Many  important  statues  and  other  objects, 
such  as  furniture,  which  have  been  taken  to 
the  Museum  at  Naples,  have  been  replaced 
by  plaster  casts,  so  that  their  original  site 
and  the  use  for  which  they  served  may  be 
understood. 

We  must  not  conclude  without  alluding  to 
the  magnificent  work  on  the  ruins  of  Pompeii, 
the  title  of  which  we  have  placed  at  the  head 
of  this  article,  now  in  course  of  publication 
by  Signor  Niccolini,  the  Secretary  to  the 
Royal  Museum,  and  the  son  of  the  original 
editor  of  the  **  Museo  Borbonico."  Thirty- 
three  numbers,  forming  half  of  the  entire 
work,  have  already  been  issued.  Colored 
lithographic  plates  represent  with  great  fidel- 
ity, and  in  the  most  pleasing  form,  the  paint- 
ings, architectural  decorations,  statues,  and 
various  objects  in  glass,  metal,  marble,  and 
other  materials,  discovered  in  the  principal 
buildings.  Each  house  and  its  contents  are 
separately  illustrated.  The  plates  are  mostly 
executed  from  the  faithful  and  spirited  draw- 
ings of  Signor  Abbate,  an  artist  of  great 
merit  and  experience,  well  known  in  this 
country  from  his  admirable  restoration  of  a 
Pompeian  house  in  the  Crystal  Palace. 

This  work  will  furnish  a  much  better  idea 
than  any  yet  published  of  the  extreme  beauty 
and  elegance  of  the  houses  of  the  richer 
classes  in  a  Roman  city.  There  is  no  doubt 
much  at  Pompeii  opposed  to  the  purest  taste, 
as  shown  in  remains  of  the  best  period  of 
classic  art.  The  ornamentation  is  sometimes 
coarse  in  execution,  inharmonious  in  color, 
wanting  in  purity  of  design,  defective  in 
drawing,  and  perhaps  ill  calculated  for  inte- 
rior decoration.  But  at  other  times  it  is  of 
a  very  high  character,  and  singularly  pleas- 
ing and  effective.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  afler  all  Pompetf  was  bat  an  unimpor- 
tant provincial  town,  in  which  probably 
there  was  no  school  of  art  of  any  merit,  and 
where  the  common  workman  sought  to  imi- 
tate, to  the  best  of  his  means,  the  skilled  and 
highly  trained  artists  of  Rome,  or  to  copy 
and  reproduce  those  remains  of  kore  ancient 
art  which  had  even  in  those  days  been  ac- 
cepted as  the  standards  of  the  highest  taste 
and  perfection.  It  is  probable  that  the  paint- 
ings on  the  walls  of  the  houses  of  Pompeii, 
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like  the  mosaic  pictures  of  the  pavements, 
are  for  the  most  part  copies  from  well-known 
Greek  or  Roman  works  which  were  esteemed 
by  the  refined  and  cultivated  citizens  of  Im- 
perial Rome  as  masterpieces  of  art.  This  is 
especially  so  with  regard  to  those  beautiful 
groups  of  figures  representing  familiar  sub- 
jects taken  from  the  Homeric  poems  and 
from  the  classic  writers  of  Greece.  However, 
to  some  of  the  frescoes  discovered  the  ancients 
themselves  must  have  attached  considerable 
value ;  for  we  find  an  instance  of  one  rep- 
resenting Bacchus  and  Silenus,  which  had 
been  very  carefully  removed  from  another 
site  and  so  neatly  fitted  into  the  wall  with 
iron  cramps  and  cement  that  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  detect  that  it  did  not  originally 
form  part  of  it.  The  subjects  are  limited  in 
number,  generally  Bacchus  and  Ariadne,  with 
groups  of  fauns  and  nymphs,  Hermaphroditus 
with  Silenus,  Bacchantes  and  Satyrs,  Her- 
cules and  Omphale  surrounded  by  Cupids, 
who  are  sporting  with  his  club  and  shield, 
Achilles  discovered  by  Ulysses  amidst  the 
maidens  of  Ly comedos,  Orestes  and  Py lades, 
Thetis  obtaining  from  Vulcan  the  arms  of 
Achilles,  etc.  The  treatment  is  singularly 
simple,  the  disposition  of  the  figures  remind- 
ing us  of  a  bas-relief,  and  conveying  the  im- 
pression of  having  been  suggested  by  a  sculp- 
tured frieze.  The  execution  is  almost  al- 
ways inferior  to  what  the  Germans  call  the 
<*  motive  " — that  is,  the  attempt  to  tell  the 
story  by  the  general  composition,  and  the 
attitude  and  expression  of  each  person  repre- 
sented ;  this  is  a  sufficient  proof  to  the  prac- 
tised eye  that  the  work  is  a  copy,  or  that  the 
painting  has  been  made  up  with  figures  or 
groups  taken  from  other  pictures.  Even  in 
technical  execution,  however,  many  of  these 
paintings  have  no  ordinary  merit.  There  is 
a  richness  and  glow  in  the  color,  a  subtle 
gradation  in  the  flesh  tints,  a  rich  and  volup- 
tuous harmony  of  tone,  and  a  vigorous  out- 
line, which  remind  us  «f  the  finest  produc- 
tions of  the  Venetian  school,  and  especially 
of  Giorgione.  In  violent  and  picturesque 
contrasts  of  light  and  shade  they  are  wanting. 
No  attempt  is  made  to  produce  those  strik- 
ing and  exaggerated  effects  of  chiaro-oscuro 
which  distinguish  the  Italian  and  Dutch 
schools  of  the  seventeenth  oentury.  Every- 
thing is  represented  in  the  broad  glare  of 
day,  and  is  beaming  with  sunlight.  The 
colors  have  &ded  after  a  lapse  of  eighteen 


hundred  years,  but  when  the  sofl  wbieh  cov- 
ers a  painting  is  first  removed,  ibej  are  still 
bright  and  luminous,  and  prodaoe  a  m^g^^l 
effect  in  the  clear  Italian  atmosphere.  Some 
have  changed  completely  after  long  ezposore 
to  the  air,*  and  this  must  be  borne  in  mind 
in  examining  the  paintings  detoohed  from  the 
walls  and  preserved  in  the  Naples  Moseam. 
The  details  of  the  decoration  of  the  rooms 
are  frequently  marked  by  the  greatest  ele- 
ganbe  of  outline,  and  the  most  exquisite  har- 
mony of  color,  as  in  the  dancing  faans  and 
nymphs,  set  in  borders  of  beautiful  design,  or 
introiduced  into  landscapes  and  architectural 
scenes,  and  the  wanton  Cupids  sporting  amidst 
festoons  of  fruit  and  flowers.  This  graceful 
ornamentation  was  in  harmony  with  the  fur- 
niture of  the  room  and  the  rich  hangings,  and 
must  have  produced  the  most  pleasing  eflfect. 
But  if  the  dwelling  of  a  country  gentleman 
at  Pompeii  vras  such  as  we  have  described, 
what  must  have  been  the  magnificence  and 
luxury  of  that  of  the  proud  and  wealtfaj  pa- 
trician in  the  capital  itself  7 

It  has  been  the  fashion  of  late  years  to  on- 
derrate  the  style  of  decoration  employed  in 
the  private  dwellings  of  Pompeii.  There  ii 
much  in  it  which  might,  in  our  opinion,  be 
advantageously  introduced  into  our  own  do- 
mestic architecture.  It  is  iruo  that  at  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  when  an  affectation 
of  classic  taste  prevailed  in  Europe,  the  ex- 
periment was  tried  and  failed.  But  the  rea- 
son was  obvious.  Too  much  was  attempted* 
The  true  principles  of  application  were  mis- 
understood. The  walls  were  overladen  with 
color  and  gilding,  and  comfort  and  utililj 
were  sacrificed  to  classic  forms.  Fumiture» 
fire-irons,  teapots,  and  the  various  objects  of 
daily  domestic  use,  made  after  the  msnnsr 
of  the  ancients,  could  scarcely  be  tamed 
to  their  legitimate  purposes,  howeyer  neD 
adapted  they  may  have  been  to  the  saorifiosi 
and  ceremonies  of  a  Greek  or  Roman  temple. 
Chairs  and  sofas  strictly  made  upon  the  modd 
of  the  sella  curulis,  and  the  bronie  biseUinm^ 
might  have  been  comfortable  in  the  fommt 
but  were  execrable  in  the  drawing-room.  We 
were  at  last  fairly  driven  out  of  the  classic 
mood.  We  could  neither  eat,  drink,  nor  sit 
in  comfort.    As  things  are  rarely  done  hj 

•See,  for  example,  Gell'i  Mooant  of  the  oiiaQgs 
of  oolor  which  had  Uken  plaoe  in  parts  of  the  beaa- 
tifol  picture  of  Led*  preeenting  her  infant  pvofiiqr 
to  Tyndaroufc— y oL  i.  2d  Mries»  p.  1734 


halves  with  as,  we  rushed  into  the  other  ex- 
treme, and  hailed  the  Gothic  reeeneration. 
We  have  not  gained  much.  The  narrow 
seat  and  knobby  back  of  a  Gothic  chair  are 
not  more  pleasant  to  our  persons  than  the 
ancient  seailia.  Nor  have  we  derived  much 
advantage,  as  far  as  our  comfort  is  concerned, 
from  the  ponderous  furniture  and  the  terri- 
ble domestic  instruments  which  distinguish 
the  Gothic  dwelling,  constructed  on  unexcep- 
tionable authority  after  the  true  fashion  of 
our  ancestors.  Neither  has  our  national 
taste  been  improved  by  the  hideous  deformi- 
ties in  the  shape  of  human  and  bestial  mon- 
sters which  inhabit  our  modem  medieval 
buildings.  We  shudder  as  we  think  of  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  where  honest  Joe 
Hume  plaintively  protested,  in  the  name  of 
the  expectant  mothers  of  England,  against 
the  monstrous  shapes  which  peep  at  the  win- 
dows and  sprawl  over  the  walls. 

But  to  return  to  Pompeii.  The  simplest 
style  of  ornamentation  of  the  Pompeian  house 
— the  border  of  graceful  patterns  in  stucco, 
or  painted,  running  round  the  room,  or  form- 
ing panels  ;  the  enframing  lines  of  bright 
and  well-eeiected  colors;  pictures,  and  es- 
pecially those  in  water-colors,  not  hung  with 
tarnished  wire,  or  a  dirty  cord,  but  let  into 
the  wall,  and  forming,  as  it  were,  part  of  it ; 
the  walls  themselves  of  stucco,  haxti  and  pol- 
ished as  marble,  cream-colored,  or  of  some 
other  grateful  tint — forms  neither  a  very  ez- 

Sensive  nor  a  very  elaborate  style  of  interior 
ecoration.  We  have  seen  the  experiment 
tried  with  complete  success  in  English  houses 
of  no  great  pretensions.  It  can  be  carried 
out  at  not  much  greater  cost  than  is  fre- 
quently expended  on  a  vulgar  fKtpier-m&M 
cornice  ana  naper-hangings,  the  meanest  and 
most  perishaole  covering  for  a  wall  that  was 
ever  devised.  Imagine  wnat  the  ruins  of  Pom- 

Eeii  would  have  been,  had  the  houses  been 
ned  with  our  fashionable  papers !  We  may 
form  some  idea  of  the  effect  tney  would  have 
produced  by  contemplatixig  a  modern  dwell- 
ing which  has  been  aesertM  for  a  few  months, 
with  its  shabby  walls  hung  with  tattered 
■trips  of  tawdry  hangingji. 

Nothing  conveys  a  loftier  conception  pf  the 
grandeur,  might,  wealth,  and  civilization  of 
the  Roman  Empire  at  its  most  flourishing  pe- 
riod than  the  remains  of  its  provincial  towns, 
and  especially  of  its  colonial  cities.  It  is  not 
the  public  edifices  of  Rome  herself,  ane(}ualled 
as  tney  are  for  vastoess  and  magnibcenoe, 
which  impress  us  most  with  her  former  power. 
They  are  such  monuments  as  we  mi^ht  ex- 
pect from  those  who  peopled  the  capital  of 
the  world.  But  it  is  the  third  or  fourth  class 
towns,  such  as  Pompeii,  with  its  two  thea- 
tres, its  amphitheatre,  its  temples,  its  basilica, 
and  its  forum,  all  apoo  a  aoale  of  aiBgalar 
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splendor,  adorned  with  hundreds  of  statues 
in  bronze  and  marble,  with  exquisite  paint- 
ings, and  with  the  most  precious  marbles ;  it 
is  the  distant  colonial  cities  of  Palmyra, 
Philadelphia,  Gerasa,  and  others  whose  names 
are  almost  unknown  to  history,  with  their 
long  avenues  of  graceful  columns,  their  shrines 
of  marble  carv^  with  an  unrivalled  luxury 
and  richness  of  detail,  their  stupendous  gra- 
naries of  hewn  stone,  and  their  vast  edifices 
directed  to  political  and  religious  purposes, 
or  to  public  amusements, — now  rising  in  soli- 
tary grandeur  amidst  the  wastes  of  the  Syrian 
desert, — that  fill  our  minds  with  wondar,and 
enable  us  to  form  some  conception  of  the 
greatness  and  power  of  that  mighty  people. 

Of  these  great  colonial  cities  but  the  prin- 
cipal bones,  as  it  were^  hava  been  presCTved 
to  us.  We  must  restore  them  to  the  mind's 
eye  as  the  geologist  does  the  primeval  mon- 
ster from  a  few  scattered  remains  found  in 
the  hardened  rock.  Fortunately,  however, 
Pompeii  furnishes  us  to  a  certain  extent  with 
the  means  of  doing  so.  There  we  have  more 
than  the  mere  skdeton  ;  wo  have  such  traces 
of  the  flesh  and  muscles  as  will  enable  us  to 
build  up  the  living  form,  and  to  obtain  some 
insight  into  the  manners,  habits,  and  daily 
life  of  that  great  Roman  people.  And  there 
is  still  much  to  be  done,  and  much  to  be  dis- 
covered. But  one-third  of  the  town  has  yet 
been  exposed  to  view.  Twenty  years  must 
elapse,  if  the  works  are  carried  on  as  they 
now  are,*  before  the  whole  is  uncovered.  It 
is  impossible  to  conjecture  what  additions 
may  be  made  to  the  treasures  already  discov- 
ered. It  is  true  that  the  most  important  ed- 
ifices, and  consequently  the  more  wealthy 
quarters  of  the  town,  have  been  explored; 
but  there  still  remain  a  vast  number  of  pri- 
vate dwellings  which  are  in  many  respects 
even  more  interesting  than  the  public  build- 
ings, because  not  found  elsewhere,  and  likely, 
under  the  skilful  direction  of  Signor  Fiorelli, 
to  furnish  us  with  new  and  most  reliable  p  .r- 
ticulars  relating  to  the  domestic  life  of  the 
Romans,  t 

We  are  thus  indebted  to  Vesuvius  for  the 
preservation  of  the  most  perfect  monument 
of  the  ancient  world.  The  terrible  mountain 
whilst  it  destroyed  has  also  saved  Pompeii ; 
and  when  the  shroud  of  lava-mud  and  ashes 
shall  have  been  altogether  raised  from  it,  the 
traveller  will  gaze  upon  the  almost  perfect 
form  of  a  Roman  city. 

*  During  the  winter  months  about  five  bondrod 
men,  women,  and  boys  are  employed  in  the  excava- 
tion; daring  the  summer,  owing  to  the  nnhealthi- 
nem  of  the  place,  only  fifty. 

t  The  most  recent  diaoorery  is  that  of  the  entire 
skeletons  of  two  horses,  which  had  taken  rcfnge  in 
the  porter's  lodge  of  a  very  elegant  mansion,  leav-^ 
ing  the  car  to  which  they  had  been  attached  in  the 
ooort. 
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THE  MIST  ON  THE  MOOR. 


There's  a  cottage  on  CoDistoun  Moor  to  the 
West, 

And  a  wife  sits  sewing  and  singing  there  ; 
And  she  rocks  her  babe  in  its  cradle  to  rest 

With  lullaby  words  to  a  lullaby  air. 

"  While  baby  is  young,  she  shall  slumber  and 
sleep. 
And  soft  dreams  alone  around  baby  shall  fall : 
When  baby  is  older,  she*ll  watch  and  she'll 
weep; 
For  to  her  oares  will  come,  as  thes^  come  to 
us  all.*' 

There's  a  footstep  comes  nearing  the  lone  cottage- 
door  ; 
Th^t  step  to  the  wife  is  the  welcomest  sound ; 
And  scarce  has  he  crossed  o'er  his  threshold  be- 
fore 
Two  arms  round  the  forester's  neck  are  wound. 

"Oh,  Harry,  your  brow  is  hot  and  dry  ! 

And,  oh,  sweetheart,  but  your  hands  are  cold ! 
A  driving  rain  and  a  starless  sky 

Make  a  dull,  dull  night  on  the  lonely  wold. 

**  But  change  your  hose  that  is  dripping  and 
wet ; 

And  ft  glass  of  good  ale,  sweet  and  warm, 
Will  make,  I  warrant,  my  Harry  forget 

The  starless  sky  and  the  driving  storm." 

He  has  sat  him  down  by  the  ingle-nook  ; 

He  has  drank  his  gloss  of  sweet,  warm  ale  ; 
**  But  why  has  my  husband  so  eerie  a  look? 

And  why  are  his  cheeks  so  wan  and  pale?  " 

"Oh,  dark  may  the  night  be,  and  lonely  the 
wold  ; 
And  a  man  may  be  weary,  and  wet  to  the 
skin  ; 
But  it  needs  more,  wife,  than  the  wind  and  the 
cold 
To  quell  the  heart  of  a  man  within. 

*'  But  sit  thee,  dearest,  down  at  my  feet. 
And  rest  thy  bonnio  face  here  on  my  knee  ; 

And  I'll  tell  thee  what's  making  my  heart  to 
beat ; 
What's  making  the  red  from  my  cheek  to  flee. 

"  I  had  left  the  road  to  save  me  nn  hour, 
And  struck  up  the  brae  to  the  moor  instead  ; 

But  scarce  had  I  reached  old  Conistoun  tower 
When  the  sky  broke  in  thunder  and  rain  over- 
head. 

"  And  the  forked  lightning,  blinding  and  blue, 
Miide  tlie  far-away  peaks  of  the  hills  appear 

Ah  jagge<l  and  black  and  plain  to  view 
As  at  summer-noon  when  the  sky  is  clear. 

**  I  Hto()<l  by  the  wall,  till  the  storm  went  by. 
On  the  side  that  looks  down  over  Thornton- 
moss ; 


And  over  the  marsh-land  8  mist  iom  hSffi^ 
And  I  watched  it  eome  tniling  mod  tti 


<<  The  mist  was  grciy  in  the  dim  twilight  ; 

But  the  nearer  it  came,  the  blaelDar  it  gmr  ; 
And  I  saw  in  its  fblils  a  terrible  fli^t. 

As  plam  with  these  eyes  as  Fnow  see  joa. 


"There  was    Croft,  the   miller,  and 
Brown ; 

The  squire's  young  boy,  and  Keeper  John  ; 
Tour  father  and  brothers  ftrom  ApfHeby  town. 

And  the  Bensons  of  Croft  Fell,  Ihther  and  sob. 

*'  There  was  Courin  Will,  that  went  OTer  the  na 
Three  summers  ago— how  comes  he  here  T 

And  Ned,  that  has  never  crossed  haiuls  with  me^ 
Since  high  words  passed  last  May  was  a  year. 

"  I  scanned  them  all  from  top  to  toe  ; 

I  counted  them  over  from  end  to  end  : 
There  was  every  khisman  whose  fkoe  I  know. 

And  every  neighbor  that  calls  me  frieiid. 


**  And  one  by  one  they  passed  me  by. 
Dreamlike,  as  still  as  still  could  be. 

With  a  look  of  wonder  in  every  eye  ; 
And  every  eye  was  turned  on  me. 

"  Ay,  one  by  one  they  passed  me  by. 
Shadowy,  dreamlike  ;  and  last  of  them  all 

Came  a  black-palled  cofi&n,  borne  shoulder  high: 
Had  I  stretched  oat  my  hand,  I  had  tondiaii 
the  palL 

"  And  a  creeping  shiver  all  over  me  ran  ; 
And  I  thought  of  my  baimie,  and  thou^iit  of 
thee  ; 
For  my  friends  and  my  lun  were  there,  ereiy 
man — 
So  that  coffin,  sweet  wi^,  was  meant  iir 
me!" 

Vou  ma^  hear  her  heart  beat  in  the  atill  mid- 
night ; 
Ton  may  see  the  big  tear  on  each  pale  oheek ; 
She  is  daspbg  his  hands  in  her  own  tig^ 
tight ; 
And  she  stares  hi  hia  eyes ;  but  she  eaniiot 
speak. 

*'  Hist !  there's  a  noise  at  the  window— haric ! 

A  mocking  laugh,  or  a  cry  of  jpain ! 
Let  me  open  the  door,  and  peer  mto  the  darlL : 

Hush,  wife  !  listen  :  I  hear  it  again  !  '* 

Wistfully  into  the  night  they  peer  ; 

The  wind  sighs  shrill  through  a  driisling  raiai 
There's  a  wife  will  be  weeping  ere  long,  I  faur. 

By  a  coffin  of  deal-wood,  neat  and  plain. 

D'Abot  W.  Thoiummi. 
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PART  yi.— CHAPTER  XT. 
THE  "  CARTE  DE  TEITDRB.** 

That  gathering  at  the  Friary  for  archseo- 
logiciil  purposes,  which  were  so  little  served 
by  it,  was  a  memorable  one  to  several  of  the 
persons  who  had  been  present  at  it. 

It  was  very  memorable  to  little  Dinah 
Wilkins,  the  child  who  had  so  nearly  come 
to  grief  on  the  Nosey  Stone,  and  whose  in- 
discretion in  straying  thither  had  produced — 
as  indiscretions  will — so  much  trouble,  and 
so  many  consequences,  to  people  with  whom 
it  would  have  seemed  that  she  and  her  indis- 
cretions could  have  had  so  little  to  do.  She 
turned  out  to  be  a  granddaughter  of  old 
Gmnny  Wilkins,  at  Weston,  Lady  Farn- 
leigh's  old  pensioner,  very  well  known  to 
that  lady  and  to  Kate,  and  a  still  greater  ob- 
ject of  interest  therefore  to  the  latter,  as 
soon  as,  in  the  progress  of  that  heroic  de- 
scent of  the  face  of  the  cliff,  she  had  got 
near  enough  to  her  to  recognize  her.  It  was 
a  memorable  day  to  little  Dinah  Wilkins, 
not  only  from  the  fright,  the  danger,  the 
minutes  of  mortal  anguish — hours  they  had 
seemed  to  her — during  which  she  had  been 
expecting  to  slip  from  her  precarious  posi- 
tion, and  be  dashed  to  instant  death,  every 
moment ;  not  only  from  the  incidents  of  that 
wonderful  rescue  by  the  exertions  of  the 
gentlefolks,  the  history  of  which,  and  the 
interest  attending  it,  made  the  cottage  of 
old  Granny  Wilkins  a  centre  of  attraction  to 
half  Weston  for  days  afterward ;  but  mem- 
orable also  from  the  permanent  influence  the 
circumstances  exercised  in  shaping  the  future 
course  and  destinies  of  the  child's  after-life, 
in  a  manner  which  may,  perhaps,  be  told  in 
a  future  chapter— or  which  possibly  may  not 
find  any  place  for  telling  in  the  course  of  this 
narrative,  seeing  that,  though  they  were  cu- 
riously mixed  up  with  the  subsequent  history 
of  several  of  our  dramatis  pcrsoruB^  they  are 
not  essentially  necessary  to  the  understanding 
of  the  main  thread  of  the  narrative. 

The  archsBological  meeting  manqud  was 
also  a  memorable  day  to  Arthur  Merriton. 
The  incidents  of  it  acquired  for  him  a  place 
in  the  Sillshire  social  world  and  in  Sillshirc 
opinion,  which  the  peculiarities  of  his  char- 
acter and  position  might  otherwise  perhaps 
have  been  slow  to  win  for  him.  Captain 
KUingham  perceived  and  said  that  he  was**  a 
feiiuw  of  the  right  sort !  *'  Mr.  Mat  de- 
clared that  be  bad  the  trae  staff  and  the 
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making  of  a  Sillshire  man  in  him.  Lady 
Famleigh  said  it  was  a  great  mistake  to  sup- 
pose that  real  manliness  of  character,  and  all 
the  best  qualities  generally  included  in  the 
term,  were  only  to  be  found  allied  with  one 
class  of  idiosyncrasies  and  one- set  of  habits 
and  pursuits,  or  were  incompatible  with  ner- 
vous shyness  and  dreaminess  of  manner  and 
mind.  And  she  unreservedly  admitted  to 
Kate  that  this  second  admirer  of  hers  was 
not  a  prig,  nor  anything  describable  by  any 
such  obnoxious  four  letters.  And  the  good 
opinion  of  Lady  Famleigh  and  Mr.  Mat, 
operating  both  separately  in  different  spheres, 
and  also  with  mutually  corroborating  force 
in  the  same  sphere,  could  go  a  long  way 
toward  making  a  good  position  for  a  man  in 
Silverton  and  its  neighborhood.  But  what 
was  the  use  of  being  recognized  to  bo  a  fel- 
low of  the  right  sort,  and  to  have  the  true 
stuff  in  him,  to  a  man  who,  for  his  own  part, 
recognized  only  this, — that  he  was  desper- 
ately in  love,  and  that  there  was  very  little 
or  no  hope  for  him.  And  that  was  the  frame 
of  mind  in  which  Arthur  Merriton  had 
walked  down  from  the  top  of  the  Weston 
Cliff  to  his  own  beautiful  house  at  the  foot 
of  it,  with  the  gardener  and  little  Dinah 
Wilkins  following  behind  him,  and  Kate 
Lindisfam  and  Captain  Ellingham,  arm  in 
arm,  in  front. 

It  was  characteristic  of  the  man,  that  he 
perceived  at  once,  or  imagined  that  he  per- 
ceived, that  his  case  was  hopeless.  Many  a 
man  would  not  have  admitted  for  himself,  or 
judged  for  another  that  it  was,  or  ought  to 
have  been  so.  All  that  largo  and  potent 
class  of  considerations,  which  have  so  great 
and  oflcn  so  paramount  a  share  in  managing 
Hymen's  affiiirs,  and  which  make  Dan  Cupid 
laugh  at  his  business-like  brother  Godship 
for  always  going  about  with  a  parchment 
deed  under  his  arm,  and  a  pen  stuck  behind 
his  ear — all  considerations  of  that  sort  were 
entirely  in  Merriton 's  favor.  Of  course  his 
eyes  were  opened  as  to  Falconer^s  business  at 
the  Chase,  and  his  chances  of  winning  the 
hand  of  Kate  Lindisfam.  But  this  view  of 
misery  bad  only  dissolved  itself  to  make  way 
for  the  appearance  of  a  succeeding  view,  as 
terrible,  and  more  substantial.  Ellingham 
was  evidently  the  rival  he  had  to  fear.  Old 
Mr.  Falconer  might  talk  and  nod  and  smile 
meaningly  to  the  end  of  time  if  he  pleased ; 
but  after  that  arrival  at  the  top  of  the  cliff 
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together,  with  Dinah  Wilkins  in  their  joint 
charge,  and  that  walking  down  into  the  val- 
ley arm  in  arm,  as  they  returned  from  their 
joint  exploit,  Arthur  Merriton  judged  it  to 
be  a  hopeless  case.  He  knew  that  EUingham 
was  a  very  poor  man ;  that  Miss  Lindisfam 
was  an  heiress  of  no  small  mark  and  posi- 
tion ;  that  his  own  status  in  the  matter  of 
fortune  was  such  as  in  the  opinion  of  a  pru- 
dent father  might  justify  him  in  pretending 
to  her  hand.  He  knew — I  suppose — that  he 
was  a  very  good-looking  fellow.  Many  girls 
— young  ones  chiefly  of  the  sentimental  sort, 
who  admire  "  sallow,  sublime  sort  of  Werth- 
er-faced  "  men — would  have  considered  him 
a  much  handsomer  man  than  Captain  EUing- 
ham. He  was  well  educated,  cultivated, 
gentlemanlike,  and  could  read  Dante  with 
Kate,  which  Captain  EUingham  could  not. 
And  Kate  liked  reading  Dante,  and  that  sort 
of  thing,  too.  But  Merriton  judged  all  this 
to  be  of  no  avail ;  and  deemed  his  love  hope- 
less. **  Faint  heart  never  won  fair  lady  !  " 
says  the  proverb — half-true,  keeping  its  prom- 
ise to  the  ear  and  breaking  it  to  the  sense 
like  a  Sibylline  oracle,  as  is  the  wont  of  such 
utterances  of  the  wisdom  of  ages.  I  think 
I  have  seen  the  {kint  heart  win,  when  the 
confident  one  was  nowhere !  But  it  all  de- 
pends on  what  it  is  that  is  to  be  won.  You 
may  catch  gudgeons  with  bait  that  wont  do 
for  trout.  Fred  Falconer  in  Merriton 's  place 
would  not  have  deemed  the  matter  hopeless, 
nor  have  given  up  the  game.  But  if  EUing- 
ham had  been  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea — hav- 
ing reached  that  destination,  it  is  to  be  un- 
derstood, before,  not  after,  that  memorable 
archaeological  pirty — I  think  the  fainter  heart 
would  have  had  the  better  chance  of  win- 
ning the  fair  lady. 

Arthur  Merriton,  however,  being  Arthur 
Merriton  and  not  Frederick  Falconer,  did  feel, 
as  he  walked  down  behind  Kate  and  EUing- 
ham, that  it  was  a  hopeless  case;  and,  it 
may  be  feared,  did  not  feel  in  a  particularly 
affectionate  frame  of  mind  toward  little  Di- 
nah Wilkins  whom  he  had  toiled  so  hard  to 
preserve. 

To  Captain  EUingham  the  day  was  an  es- 
pecially memorable  day.  It  is  more  than 
forty  years  ago,  and  the  gallant  captain  was 
on  the  wrong  side  of  thirty  at  the  time ;  but 
he  has  not  forgotten  that  day,  not  any  small- 
est detail  of  the  incidents  of  it,  yet !  To 
him  also  it  was  a  day  of  a  great  unsealing 
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of  the  eyes.  If  his  destiny  bad  been  so  Dft- 
lignant  as  to  have  accorded  him  at  once  hit 
heart's  desire,  and  thrown  the  lovelj  Marga- 
ret, the  **  most  beautiful  creature  he  had  ever 
seen  in  his  life,"  into  his  arms  as  soon  as  hit 
eye  had  fallen  in  love  with  her !  If  tboe 
had  been  no  fairy  godmother  to  tell  him  that 
he  was  a  goose,  and  knew  nothing  about  the 
matter,  and  he  had  been  aUowed  to  follow 
his  own  blind  fancies — to  think  of  the  wreck ! 
But  what  about  the  matter  as  it  stood  dow? 
As  to  the  two  girls — **  Lombard  street  tea 
China  orange ! "  as  people  used  to  say  in 
those  days.  There  could  be  no  doobt  about 
it,  as  he  saw  the  matter  now,  that  Kate  vii 
not  only,  as  Lady  Famleigh  declared  she  wis, 
the  finer  girl  of  the  two,  by  daylight,  but  ths 
noblest-hearted,  the  bravest — (it  is  a  mistake, 
voyez  vouSy  Mesdames,  to  suppose  that  any 
man,  except  one  whose  weakness  iodines  hia 
to  mate  with  something  weaker  still,  admiral 
a  woman  for  being  cowardly ;  so  jon  may  u 
well  dispense  with  all  those  little  tricks  and 
prettinesses,  the  scope  of  which  is  to  make  it 
evident  that  your  nerves  are  Dot  equal  to 
meeting  a  mouse  in  single  combat) — the  tni- 
est — he  would  have  said  the  joUiest,  but  that 
the  vigor  and  aptitude  of  that  expressioo  as 
applied  to  a  young  lady,  had  not  been  discov- 
ered by  that  backward  and  slow  generation— 
the  best,  the  dearest  girl  in  all  creatiao. 
That  was  a  fact  never  more  to  bo  disputed 
or  doubted,  clear  as  the  sun  at  noonday . 

But  what  then  7  How  did  that  very  eri* 
dent  fact — evident  to  others  as  well  as  to 
him,  unfortunately — interest  hifn?  Was  it 
to  be  supposed  that  the  co-heiress  to  the  Lin- 
disfam estates  would  be  permitted  to  many 
a  man,  who,  despite  the  noble  blood  in  hit 
veins,  and  the  aristocratic  prefix  to  his  name, 
was  absolutely  dependent  for  his  broad  on  a 
profession,  which  had  hitherto  afforded  him 
so  little  of  that  necessary  article  ?  That  an- 
imal Falconer,  who  had  been  intimate  with 
them  all  his  life,  was,  as  far  as  fortune  w«nt| 
in  a  position  to  calculate  on  the  approba- 
tion of  the  lady's  family.  There  might  be  a 
hope,  perhaps  indeed  a  lurking  conviction,  at 
the  bottom  of  his  heart,  that  Kate  was  not 
the  girl  to  give  her  heart  to  such  a  man  as 
Mr.  Frederick  Falconer.  But  then  there  was 
Merriton;  a  gentleman,  a  real  gbod  fellow, 
a  man  of  fortune,  a  much  better  looking  fel- 
low, as  Captain  EUingham  reflected  again 
and  again,  than  he  was,  ba  more  calculated 
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by  his  education  and  punaits  to  adapt  him- 
eelf  to  one  side  of  Kate*s  character  and  tastes ; 
and  it  was  plain  to  see  that  he  was  desper- 
ately smitten  with  her.  Captain  Ellingham 
went  over  all  these  considerations  carefully 
and  dispassionately,  as  he  thought,  while  he 
sat  the  following  night,  long  after  he  ought 
to  have  turned  into  his  cot,  by  the  light  of  a 
smoky  lamp,  in  the  not  very  magnificent 
cabin  of  His  Majesty's  revenue  cutter,  the 
Petrel,  And  he,  too,  though  few  braver  or 
bolder  men  stepped  a  deck  in  the  £nglish 
navy,  was  faint-hearted  in  this  matter  of  win- 
ning an  heiress. 

In  fact,  if  an  elderly  gentleman  qui  mores 
hominum  muUorum  vidit  et  urbes  —  which 
means,  *'  who  has  observed  the  loves  and  the 
love-making  of  many  men  and  women  " — 
might  have  the  pleasant  privilege  of  whisper- 
ing a  word  of  counsel  in  a  transparent  pink 
little  ear,  he  would  say,  '*  Give  that  faint- 
heart-and-fair-lady  proverb  the  lie;  and  of 
two  aspirants,  incline  rather,  ceteris  paribus 
(which,  being  translated,  means,  supposing 
both  of  them  to  possess  a  similar  number 
of  thousands  a  year,  and  an  equally  heroic 
outline  of  face),  to  give  the  preference  to 
the  faint-hearted  over  the  confident-hearted 
Bwain." 

Captain  Ellingham  v>aSy  as  has  been  said, 
faint-hearted  in  this  matter,  and  dared  not 
allow  himself  to  believe  that  Kate  Lindisfam, 
so  beautiful,  so  much  admired,  so  gay,  so 
light-hearted,  so  fancy-free,  with  every  right 
to  look  forward  to  a  brilliant  position  in  life, 
could  be  brought  to  think  for  an  instant  of 
/lim,  a  rough  sailor,  hardly  a  young  man 
in  the  eyes  of  a  girl  in  her  teens,  with  a 
rough  brown  face,  tanned  and  bronzed  and 
hardened  by  exposure  to  wind  and  weather ; 
at  odds  with  fortune,  too,  and  not  the  better 
fitted  for  shining  in  drawing-rooms,  or  win- 
ning the  ear  of  youth  and  beauty,  by  the  dis- 
cipline of  his  long  tussle  with  that  fickle  jade. 
Pooh,  pooh  !  what  had  he  to  do  with  faUing 
in  love  with  heiresses  in  their  teens?  That 
was  his  proper  place  (namely,  the  sufficiently 
dull  and  dreary-looking  cabin  of  his  cutter), 
and  his  profession  the  only  mistress  he  should 
think  of  wooing. 

And  Kate?    Was  the  day  of  the  archaeo- 
logical visit  to  the  Friary  a  memorable  one  to 
her  also?     Fancy-free,   Captain   Ellingham 
bad  called  her,  in  his  mental  survey  of  all 
*the  coDditions  of  the  oaae  that  made  up  his 
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hopelessness.     Was  she  so  wholly  fancy-free  ? 
The  amount  and  extent  of  fancy  captivity 
which  could  be  predicated  of  her  in  the  case 
of  Fred  Falconer  has  been  explained,  with, 
it  is  hoped,  sufficient  care  to  avoid  represent- 
ing it  to  have  been  more  than  it  really  was. 
But  how  about  it  now?    That  day  of  arch- 
Sdological  investigation,  if  it  had  eventually 
failed  to  finally  settle  the  great  question  of 
the  date  of  the  Friary  washhouse,  had,  nev- 
ertheless, done  much  toward  the  investiga- 
tion of  some  other  things.     It  had  been  a 
I  great  day  for  the  unsealing  of  blinded  eyes. 
Several  persons  saw  several  things  clearly 
i  which  they  had  never  seen  before.    And  I 
think  we  may  say  that  thenceforward  Kate 
vras  fancy-free  as  regarded  Freddy  Falconer. 
i  He  had  both  done  and  lefl  undone  much  which 
had  contributed  to  this  result.     And  Kate 
I  was  safely  enough  oflT  with  the  old — no,  I 
I  must  not  say  that.    The  cautious  old  proverb 
j  does  not  hit  the  case.     Besides,  it  would  in- 
sinuate what  I  have  no  right  to  insinuate  at 
this  stage  of  Kate's  history. 

Still  all  this  beating  about  the  bush  docs 
not  answer  the  question  whether  Kate  Lin- 
disfam was  fancy-free  from  and  alter  that 
day  at  the  Friary  ? 

Well !  It  is  so  difficult  to  be  categorical 
in  such  matters.  Merriton,  who  walked  be- 
hind her  and  Ellingham,  as  they  returned 
fn^m  the  top  of  the  cliff,  had  a  strong  opinion 
upon  the  subject.  I  am  sure  he  would  have 
boxed  his  own  ears  rather  than  have  Buffered 
them  to  catch  a  word  of  conversation  that 
was  not  intended  for  them.  Yet  he  did  form 
a  yery  strong  opinion.  But  then,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  was  very  far  from  being  an 
impartial  observer.  It  is  certain  that  Kate 
was  remarkably  and,  for  her,  singularly 
silent  and  abstracted  as  they  returned  in  the 
carriage  to  the  Chase ;  for  Mr.  Mat  told 
Lady  Farnleigh  afterward  that,  finding  that 
Kate  would  not  talk,  and  not  feeling  any  in- 
clination to  talk  with  Margaret,  with  whom 
he  had  been  not  a  little  disgusted  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  he  had  pretended  to  go  to 
sleep,  but  had  remained  quite  awake  to  the 
fact  that  hardly  a  word  passed  between  the 
sisters  on  their  way  home. 

And  then  again,  judging  from  the  sequel, 
if  it  did  not  date  from  that  day,  we  know  that 
it  was  there  soon  after. 
What  was  where? 
Pshaw !     You  know  what  I  mean.    There 
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is  DO  doubt  that  she  was  fond  of  him  during 
that  ensuing  winter,  I  suppose. 

Ah !  but  in  those  heart  histories  chronol- 
ogy is  everything.  Let  us  be  chronological, 
whatever  we  are.  Was  Kate  Lindisfam 
fancy-free  when,  having  assisted  Ellingham 
in  getting  little  Dinah  Wilkins  to  the  top  of 
the  cliff,  and  being  assisted  by  him  in  getting 
herself  up,  and  having  exchanged  congratula- 
tions, etc.,  and  panted  in  unison  when  the 
top  was  reached,  and  having  walked  down  by 
the  steep  path  arm  in  arm  back  again  to  the 
Friary,  and  having,  with  all  due  mutual  self- 
denegations,  and  **  No !  it  was  you,  who," 
and  »'  Don't  you  remember?  "  and  so  forth, 
shared  between  them  the  applause  and  hero- 
worship  of  the  rest  of  the  party  during  the 
remainder  of  the  evening,  they  separated 
with  not  unmeaning  touch  of  palm  to  palm 
at  parting — was  Kate  fancy-free  then,  I  say? 
That  is  the  question. 

Well,  we  know  what  girls  are.  It  has 
been  said,  <'  Tell  me  who  your  friends  are, 
and  I  will  tell  you  what  you  are."  And  it 
might  with  quite  as  much  truth  be  said.  Tell 
me  whom  a  girl  falls  in  love  with,  and  I  will 
tell  you  what  she  is ;  or,  vice  versd,  Tell  me 
what  she  is,  and  I  will  tell  you  with  whom 
she  is  likely  to  fall  in  love.  A  pleasing  ex- 
terior, a  handsome  face,  and  well- formed  per- 
son, are  naturally,  and  in  accordance  with 
superior  arrangements,  the  wisdom  of  which 
we  cannot  and  may  not  question,  potent  con- 
ciliators and  attracters  of  woman's  love. 
But  there  is  no  more  significant  symptom  of 
the  high  level  of  moral  character  and  nobility 
of  heart  prevailing  among  Englishwomen 
than  the  all  but  universality  of  the  sentiment 
which  makes  an  absence  of  these  advantages, 
if  compensated  by  a  touch  of  heroism,  more 
acceptable  to  them  than  any  perfection  of 
personal  attraction  in  combination  with  a 
manifest  deficiency  of  all  heroism. 

The  quick  sudden  heart-beat ;  the  violent 
ebb  of  the  blood,  which  left  the  cheek  deadly 
pale,  to  be  succeeded  in  the  next  instant  by 
a  rush  of  the  rich  color  to  face  and  brow  and 
neck ;  the  mixture  of  exulting  pleasure  with 
the  short,  sharp  agony  of  terror,  which  had 
caused  Kate  to  shade  her  eyes  with  her  hand, 
at  the  moment  that  Ellingham  had  made  his 
desperate  leap  from  the  ladder  to  the  bush  on 
the  cliff  face  beside  her, — all  this  told  of  a 
sympathy  between  their  two  natures  deeper 
and  &kT  more  powerful  than  any  such  mere 
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liking  and  inolination  as  migbt  haife  ben 
produced  by  the  ball-room  wooing  of  the  moit 
faultless  of  Hyperions.  And  if  exactitude  of 
chronology  in  the  matter  of  the  hirth  of 
young  love  in  this  case  be  insisted  on,  mj  im- 
pression is  that  the  roister  may,  with  the 
greatest  chance  of  abeolate  aeoaracy,  dite 
from  the  moment  when  Captain  EUingfaam 
alighted  in  the  bushes  from  that  perikrai 
jump. 

Just  as  if  any  fellow  woold  not  jump  into 
any  bush  for  such  a  prize ! 

Yes,  my  ingenuous  young  British  friends! 
There  are  plenty  of  you  who  would,  and  some 
who  get  the  chanoe,  and  do  each  things. 
And  a  discriminating  and  appreciating  paUie 
7n  crinoline  and  pork-pie  hats  does  acooid- 
ingiy  adore  those  of  you  who  do  them,  and 
gviicrously  give  credit  for  good  intentions  to 
those  of  you  who  donH  get  the  chanoe  of  do- 
ing them.  But  somehow  or  other  that— ooe 
would  say  upon  the  whole,  perhaps,  not 
specially  profound — pork-pie-hatted  paUio 
does,  mark  you,  contrive  most  astonishingly 
to  nose  the  hollow  pretences  of  those  few 
among  you  who,  having  the  chanoe,  woold 
do  nothing  of  the  kind. 

And  then  the  party  at  Wanstrow  came  oft 
And  Margaret  had  to  be  asked  by  the  hostas 
in  a  clear  and  ringing  voice,  before  all  tiN 
assembled  party,  whether  she  had  entirely  re- 
covered from  her  indisposition  at  the  Ftteiy. 
And  Freddy  had  to  be  complimented  as  aodi. 
bly  upon  the  admirable  skill  and  tact  be 
had  shown  in  managing  and  tending  fl^mp- 
toms,  which  the  habits  and  ways  of  the  sSi- 
verton  young  ladies— doubtless  by  reason  of 
the  fine  Sillshire  air  and  climate — had  prob- 
ably never  given  him  any  opportunity  of 
studying. 

Lady  Famleigh  took  very  good  care  upon 
this  occasion  that  Ellingham  should  haTe  Kate 
for  his  neighbor  at  dinner ;  and  his  inquiriss 
about  little  Dinah  Wilkins,  and  Kate's  re- 
plies and  her  report  of  all  the  gratitude  and 
the  wonder  and  the  blessings  which  she  was 
charged  to  convey  to  him  from  old  Dame  Wil* 
kins,  and  from  the  child's  mother,  made  them 
feel  like  old  friends,  who  had  a  variety  of  snb- 
jects  in  common  between  them.  And  then  the 
sailing  party  had  to  bo  talked  over.  And 
Captain  Ellingham  explained  that  it  was  not 
so  much  the  quantity  as  the  quality  of  the 
wind  that  might  make  the  excursion  dis^ 
greeablo  to  ladies.    And  he  inquired  how  fitt 
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Kate  would  choose  to  brave  the  chance  of  a 
ducking,  as  the  cutter  was  apt,  under  certain 
oonditions,  to  be  wet. 

**  As  for  being  afraid  of  anything  a  capful 
of  wind  is  likely  to  bring  you,  that  I  know  I 
need  not  suspect  you  of,  Miss  Lindisfarn," 
said  he ;  '*  but  you  may  not  like  to  get  wet 
through  with  salt  water.  And  what  about 
the  others?" 

*^  Oh,  Margaret  will  be  ready  whenever  you 
give  the  word.  I  don*t  think  she  would  mind 
a  capful  of  wind,  as  you  call  it.  Why  do  sail- 
OFH  always  talk  of  caps  full  of  wind  ?  " 

^*  I  cannot  tell  what  the  origin  of  the  term 
may  have  been  ;  a  •orruptlon  from  some  very 
different  word,  perhaps.  But  it  is  curious 
huw  nearly  definite  a  quantity  it  signifies  in 
nautical  language." 

^  *  And  what  amount  of  trouble  would  a  cap- 
ful of  wind  give  the  Petrel?  "  asked  Kate. 

'*  Oh !  no  trouble  at  all,  except  to  cause 
the  helmsman  a  little  extra  vigilance  and  ac- 
tivity. The  Petrel  is  a  capital  sea  boat ;  but 
she  is  what  we  call  lively,  apt  to  jump  about 
a  good  deal,  and  wet  her  decks  when  there  is 
any  sea ;  and  that,  you  know,  would  not  be 
pleasant  for  ladies." 

*'  But  then  it  comes  pretty  nearly  to  wait- 
ing for  a  calm  ;  and  there  would  be  no  fun  in 
that.  I  should  so  much  better  like  to  make 
acquaintance  with  your  pet  Petrel  when  she 
is  in  one  of  her  lively  moods.  What  signi- 
fies a  little  wotting  ?  One  does  not  catch  cold 
with  salt  water,  they  say ;  and  we  should 
oome  home  and  get  dry." 

**  But  you  forget,  Miss  Lindisfam,  that  I 
cannot  answer  for  the  movements  of  my  Petrel 
with  the  certainty  you  can  count  on  Birdie. 
We  may  go  out  with  a  wind  and  not  be  able  to 
return  quite  so  soon  as  we  expect.  1  strongly 
recommend,  especially  if  we  are  to  take  a 
windy  day,  that  everybody  should  take  a 
change  of  clothes  with  them." 

**  Yes,  that  would  be  the  plan !  And  if  we 
got  kept  out  all  night,  what  capital  fun  it 
would  be  !  Do,  pray,  Captain  Ellingham,  let 
us  choose  a  day  when  there  is  a  capful  of 
wind.  I  should  so  like  to  see  the  Petrel 
lively." 

**  Well,  if  Lady  Famleigh  will  consent,  I 
have  no  objection .  Only  remember  that  wind 
is  one  of  those  good  things  that  you  may  have 
too  much  of." 

*'  Oh,  what  a  very  eaotioQS  and  prudent 
man  you  are!  " 
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'*  That  is  a  high  compliment  to  a  sailor. 
Pray  make  that  opinion  known  to  my  Lords 
of  the  Admiralty." 

And  Lady  Famleigh 's  consent  was  ob- 
tained for  the  selection  of  a  day,  when,  if 
possible,  without  having  too  much  of  a  good 
thing,  the  Petrel  should  be  seen  in  one  of  her 
livelier  moods.  And  the  proposed  excur- 
sion came  off  accordingly.  And  the  Pdrel 
retained  sufficient  discretion  amid  her  liveli- 
ness to  bring  them  all  back  to  port  before 
nightfall,  although  rather  in  a  bedraggled 
condition,  as  Captain  Ellingham  bad  pre- 
dicted. And  Kate  had  rendered  him  more 
desperately  in  love  with  her  than  ever  by  the 
intoxication  of  high  spirits  with  which  she 
had  enjoyed  her  sail.  She  declared  that  it 
was  glorious,  and  she  was  almost  inclined  to 
think  even  better  than  being  on  Birdie,  when 
she  was  at  her  liveliest. 

And  thus — sometimes  in  one  way,  and  some- 
times in  another,  sometimes  at  Lindisfarn, 
sometimes  at  Wanstrow,  sometimes  at  the 
Friary,  and  once  or  twice  in  Silverton — all  the 
members  of  the  little  circle  with  whom  the 
reader  has  been  made  acquainted  saw  a  good 
deal  of  each  other  during  the  remainder  of  the 
autumn  months,  and  through  the  winter. 
But  as  the  only  net  result  of  all  this  was  to 
render  more  definite,  clear,  and  palpable  to 
themselves  and  to  the  friends  around  them 
those  relations  of  the  parties  to  each  other 
which  were  foreshadowed  by  the  previous  in- 
tercourse between  them,  and  which  the  judi- 
cious reader  has  already  distinguinhcd  spin- 
ning themselves  out  of  the  filaments  of  fate  in 
the  chiar<h08curo  of  the  future,  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  follow  with  historical  accuracy 
all  the  pleasant  processes  of  this  destiny-spin- 
ning. 

It  will  be  sufficient  for  our  purpose  to  pre- 
sent a  brief  and  succinct,  but  accurate,  report 
of  the  state  of  the  warp  and  woof  which  had 
been  produced,  by  the  time  when  the  birds 
begin  to  sing,  by  all  the  sailing  and  riding 
and  walking  and  talking  and  dancing  and 
laughing  and  pleasant  intercourse  of  all 
kinds  which  go  to  the  spinning  of  fate's  fila- 
ments in  this  department  of  human  affiiirs. 

Frederick  Falconer,  like  a  sensible  and 
businesslike  man,  who,  when  he  has  made  a 
resolution,  acts  up  to  it,  had  consistently  car- 
ried out  the  programme  he  had  drawn  up  lor 
himself.  Forsaking  all  others,  he  had  steadily 
set  himself  to  tba  work  of  winning  Margaret 
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Lindisfarn.  And  that  work  had  to  all  ap- 
pearance progressed  satisfactorily,  not  only 
to  the  principals  themselves,  but  to  the  look- 
ers-on at  the  game.  We  have '  obtained  a 
sufficient  peep  into  the  sanctuary  of  Kate^s 
heart  to  assure  us  that  her  whilom  admirer's 
far  more  declared  and  evident  homage  to  her 
sister  awakened  no  shadow  of  jealousy  or  pain 
there.  Lady  Farnleigh's  declaration  that 
Freddy  Falconer  might  make  love  to  any  girl 
!  in  the  county,  for  aught  she  cared,  provided 
'  he  did  not  do  so  to  her  goddaughter,  seemed 
to  include  her  goddaughter's  sister  in  its 
license.  The  young  gentleman  stood  well,  as 
has  been  said,  in  the  Silverton  public  estima- 
tion ;  the  old  banker  was  well  known  to  be  a 
very  warm  man ;  and  there  appeared  to  be 
no  reasons  of  any  sort  why  Miss  Lindisfarn 's 
family  should  not  consider  that  his  only  son 
was  a  very  proper  match  in  all  respects  for 
one  of  the  co-heiresses.  Mr.  Frederick's  own 
sentiments  on  the  matter  we  are  already  in 
possession  of.  As  to  those  of  Margaret  a 
greater  degree  of  reticence  and  more  reserve 
are  proper  in  handling  the  delicate  topic  of  a 
young  lady's  feelings  upon  such  bl  subject. 
Nevertheless,  perhaps  the  judicious  reader 
may  have  acquired  a  sufficient  insight  into  Miss 
Margaret's  idiosyncrasy  to  enable  him  to  es- 
timate pretty  accurately  the  state  of  her  feel- 
ings and  the  nature  of  her  views.  There  can 
bo  no  harm  in  saying  that  she  really  did  like 
Frederick  very  much.  She  thought  him  very 
agreeable  and  very  handsome.  But  it  will  of 
course  be  understood — at  least  by  those  who 
are  conversant  with  the  system  on  which 
Margaret  had  been  educated,  and  with  the  re- 
sults of  it  on  the  development  of  docile  and 
well-disposed  pupils — that  it  would  have  ap- 
peared to  her  the  heieht  of  unworthiness,  and 
even  of  indelicacy,  to  permit  such  feelings 
and  considerations  to  stand  in  the  way  of  her 
transferring  her  affections  to  a  worthier  ob- 
ject,— say  a  wealthy  peer  of  the  realm,  or  a 
commoner  with  a  hundred  thousand  a  year, — 
sliould  such  a  one  present  himself  before  the 
final  adjudication  of  the  prize. 

As  to  Kate — what  can  be  said  ?  The  sub- 
ject is  a  less  pleasing  one,  both  for  the  vera- 
cious historian  to  set  forth,  and  for  the  well- 
regulated  mind  of  the  reader  to  contemplate. 
A  ri^ht-mindcd  heroine,  who  has  any  claim  to 
the  title,  and  behaves  herself  as  such,  never 
allows  herself,  as  we  all  know,  to  feel  the 
slightest  preference  for  any  individual  of  the 


other  sex  until  she  has  reeeiTed  a  dedintiai 
of  love  and  demand  for  her  hand  in  die 
form.  Then  and  theroapon,  she  mKy\  if  ik 
think  fit,  forthwith  feel  and  aeknowkdgB  the 
tender  passion  in  any  degree  of  intenatT. 
The  <'  popping  of  the  queetioD  '*  is  aipponi 
to  act,  in  short,  like  the  opening  of  an  Art^ 
sian  well,  through  which,  when  it  hu  oaat 
reached  the  secret  reservoir  of  the  etill  witen, 
hidden  from  every  eye,  deep,  deep  away  belov 
the  surface,  they  rush  forth  with  imp^oatj 
and  in  the  most  oopiooe  abandanoe.  TQI 
that  last  bit  of  the  lover's  work  has  been  m- 
complished,  no  sign  of  the  liring  water  re- 
wards his  toil.  This  is  the  true  and  oorreet 
theory  of  love,  as  practised  and  nndentoodby 
the  most  authorized  heroines. 

But  poor  Kate's  education  had  not,  nnhip' 
pily,  been  such  as  efficiently  to  prepnre  her 
for  the  vocation.  She  was  impetuoof,  «c 
know.  She  was  apt  to  permit  the  oonsoioai- 
ness  of  a  pure  and  goilcless  heart  to  bnnj 
her  into  a  practice  of  following  its  dictatei, 
without  waiting  to  compare  them,  u  iht 
should  have  done,  with  the  text  of  the  km 
made  and  provided  for  the  regalacion  of  i 
heroine's  sentiments. 

In  ^ort, — for  the  troth  mnst  come  att, 
sooner  or  later, — ^by  the  time  the  spring  chb, 
Kate  was  thoroughly  in  love  with  Oapain 
£11  ingham,  though  he  had  aaid  no  word  of 
love  to  her.  Not  but  that  she  had  kept  hv 
own  secret  so  well  that  he  bad  no  eospieion 
of  it;  whereas  he  had  by  no  meanv  been 
equally  successful  in  keeping  his.  Women  m 
more  lynx-eyed  in  these  matters  than  men. 
Though  she  would  not  allow  it  even  to  ha 
own  self  in  the  secrecy  of  her  maiden  media- 
tions, at  the  bottom  of  her  heart  there  wns  i 
consciousness  and  a  persevering  little  Toiee 
that  would  not  be  silenoed,  which  told  her  she 
was  loved. 

And  she  vras  happy  with  a  very  perftefe 
happiness  in  the  consciousness  of  it,  althoagh 
he  had  spoken  no  word,  and  although  she 
was  perfectly  aware  of  the  bearings  of  that 
businesslike  aspect  of  the  matter,  whiefa  to 
him  seemed  a  well-nigh  insuperable  barrier 
between  them.  She  knew  perfectly  well  her 
own  position  and  the  value  of  it.  She  knew 
his  position  ;  and  felt  upon  the  subject  as  a  lof> 
ing  woman  in  such  circumstanoes  does  ML 
Nor  did  she  conceive  that  there  was  snj  grant 
difficulty  to  be  overcome  in  the  matter.  She 
had  no  doubt  that  it  would  sU  come  right. 
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Was  there  not  the  fairy  godmother,  who  aaw 
it  all,  of  course,  though  she  said  nothing,  and 
understood  it  all  ? 

And  as  for  Ellingham  himself?  His  part 
in  this  stage  of  the  drama  was  a  less  happy 
one.  He  had  suffered  himself  to  heoome  irre- 
mediahly  engrossed  by  a  passion  which  he 
greatly  feared  must  be  a  hopeless  one.  And 
the  sort  of  manner  and  tone  and  conduct 
which  his  fear  caused  him  to  impose  on  him- 
self toward  Kate  would  have  either  puzzled, 
or  offended,  or  pained  a  girl  more  on  the  look- 
out for  flirtations,  more  on  the  qui  vive  to 
watch  for  the  manifestations  of  admiration 
and  the  results  of  it,  either  for  the  encour- 
agement or  discouragement  of  them — more 
sckf-consciouB,  in  a  word,  than  Kate  was  in 
this  matter. 

And  yet,  notwithstanding  Ellingham *s  tears 
and  discouragements,  it  was  impossible  for 
him  not  to  perceive  a  difierenoe  in  Kate's  man- 
ner toward  him  and  toward  Arthur  Merriton. 
But  with  self-tormenting  perrerseness,  he 
told  himself  that  this  was  only  caused  by  poor 
Merriton 's  assiduous  and  unconcealed  admi- 
ration. It  was  plain  enough  there  was  no 
hope  for  him  ;  and  that  Kate  found  it  neces- 
sary to  show  him  as  much.  Probably,  if 
Merriton  were  as  cautious  and  self-restrained 
in  his  manner  toward  her  as  he  himself  was, 
her  tone  toward  him  would  be  as  frankly 
friendly  as  it  was  toward  himself. 

And  thus  is  completed,  I  think,  the  carte 
di  tendre  as  laid  down  from  a  sarrey  of  the 
hearts  of  the  principal  members  of  our  dra- 
matis persoTue  in  the  early  spring  of  the  year 
following  Margaret  LindisflBLni's  return  to  her 
paternal  home. 

CHAPTER  Xn. 
WIirirBKD  PBIfDLBTOir. 

On  one  eyening  of  the  March  of  that  spring. 
Lady  Famleigh  and  Captain  £Ilingham  had 
been  dining,  and  were  about  to  sleep,  at  the 
t  Chase.     Notwithstanding   that   matters   be- 
!  tween  Kate  and  Walter  Ellingham  must  be 
'  considered,  as  appears  from  the  general  sur- 
vey and  report  made  in  the  last  chapter,  to 
have  been  in  a  less  advanced  and  less  satis- 
^ictory  position  than  those  of  Margaret  and 
Fred  Falconer,  nevertheless,  it  had  come  to 
pass  that  Ellingham  was  on  terms  of  greater 
intimacy  with  the  other  members  of  the  fam- 
ily at  the  Chase,  and  was  a  more  frequent  vis- 
itor there,  than  Falconer.    This  had  do  doabt 
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in  some  degree  arisen  from  the  circamstancee 
which  caused  him  often  to  be  a  sleeping  as 
well  as  dining  visitor  at  the  house.  There 
was  no  reason  why  Fred  Falconer  should  sleep 
at  the  Chase.  There  vras  his  home  in  Sil- 
verton  between  five  and  sic  miles  off,  his  horse 
ready  Sor  him,  and  a  good  road  all  the  way. 
And  though  it  had  been  the  habit,  in  old 
times, — that  is  to  say,  in  the  times  before  Mar- 
garet came  home  from  Paris, — for  him  to  be 
a  ftrequent  guest  at  the  Chase,  it  had  never 
been  the  practice  for  him  to  sleep  there. 

The  case  of  Ellingham  was  different.  He 
had  no  home  save  his  ship,  lying  off  in  Sill- 
mouth  Roads.  It  was  between  eight  and 
nine  miles  to  the  landing-place  in  Sillmouth 
harbor,  and  then  there  was  a  dark  and  most 
likely  very  rough  row  off  to  his  ship  at  the 
end  of  that.  Then,  again,  it  had  alvrays  been 
the  practice,  during  many  years,  for  Lady 
Famleigh  to  sleep  at  the  Chase  after  dining 
there  in  winter.  And  such  visits  were 
very  apt  to  be  prolonged  to  a  second  and  a 
third  day  or  more.  Lady  Famleigh  vras  the 
solitary  inhabitant  of  the  fine  large  house  up 
at  Wanstrow,  and  it  was  very  lonely  and  very 
dreary  and  very  storm-blown  up  there  in  win- 
ter. It  was  much  pleasanter  to  spend  a  long 
winter's  evening  in  the  cheery  pleasant  draw- 
ing-room at  the  Chase,  amid  the  sociable  fam- 
ily circle  there.  And  though  occasionally 
Kate  went  to  stay  for  a  few  days  with  her  god- 
mother, and  sometimes,  but  more  rarely,  the 
whole  family  party  at  the  Chase  were  induced 
to  pass  an  evening  at  Wanstrow,  by  far  the 
more  common  practice  vras  for  Lady  Fam- 
leigh to  be  staying  in  the  house  at  Lindis- 
fara.  And  as  Ellingham  mostly  came  thither 
with  her,  and  from  the  very  close  intimacy 
and  friendship  subsisting  between  them  was 
naturally  considered  as  belonging  in  some 
sort  to  her  suite,  it  had  followed  that  the 
same  invitations  and  arrangements  which 
made  her  so  frequently  an  inmate  of  the 
house,  had  extended  themselves  naturally  to 
him. 

Then,  again,  he  got  on  better  with  the  other 
members  of  the  family.  Fred  Falconer  could 
hardly  have  been  said  to  be  much  of  a  favor- 
ite there,  except  in  one  gentle  breast.  He 
was  always  a  welcome  guest,  it  is  trae.  Of 
course  he  was,  because  he  always  had  been  so, 
from  the  time  when  he  used  to  ride  over  on 
his  little  pony,  with  a  servant  walking  by 
his  side  and  holding  the  rein.    His  father 
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was  a  mnch  respected  neighbor  and  old 
friend.  Nobody  bad  anything  to  say  against 
Freddy  himself.  Of  coarse  he  was  a  welcome 
guest.  Mis8.Immy  perfectly  well  remembered 
the  days  when  she  used  to  give  him  cake  and 
cowslip  wine,  and  other  suchlike  dainties  in 
the  housekeeper's  room .  And  the  squire  had 
been  accustomed  to  *'  only  Freddy  Falconer," 
for  the  last  twenty  years,  and  never  felt  that 
bis  presence  entailed  the  least  necessity  for 
abstaining  from  his  after-dinner  nap.  Nev- 
ertheless, it  has  been  seen  that  Mr.  Mat  and 
be  did  not  get  on  well  together,  and  that 
Lady  Farnleigh  bad  a  sort  of  prejudice  against 
him .  Curiously  enough ,  too,  another  class , — 
on  whoso  idiosyncrasies  and  likes  and  dislikes 
we  are  apt  to  speculate  with  much  the  same 
sort  of  curiosity  with  which  we  regard  the 
ways  and  instincts  of  creatures  of  a  difi^rent 
species,  so  cut  off  from  all  community  of  sen- 
timent, and  all  intelligible  interchange  of  idea 
and  feeling  are  they, — the  servants,  did  not 
like  Freddy  Falconer. 

All  these  different  people  liked  Ellingham. 
He  and  Mr.  Mat  had  come  to  be  hand  and 
glove.  Miss  Immy  had  begun  to  think  him 
real  Siilshire.  And  thus  it  had  come  to  pass 
that  he  had  become  more  domesticated  in  the 
house,  and  more  intimate  with  them  all  them 
Falconer,  although  the  acquaintanceship  of 
the  latter  had  dated  from  so  much  earlier  a 
.  period. 

The  same  concatenation  of  circumstances, 
by  the  by,  serves  in  a  great  degree  to  account 
for  the  imprudence  with  which  he  had  gone 
on  during  all  the  winter  falling  deeper  and 
deeper  and  more  inextricably  in  love  with 
Rate.  He  had  not,  like  Falconer,  and  like 
the  young  shopman  who  takes  his  sweetheart 
out  for  a  walk  on  Sunday,  gone  on  a  love-mak- 
ing expedition  with  malice  prepense,  and 
self-conscious  determination.  Ho  had  been 
drifting  into  love,  insensibly  making  lee-way, 
all  the  winter. 

It  was  March ;  and  both  Ellingham  and 
Lady  Farnleigh  had  been  staying  for  the  last 
few  days  at  the  Chase.  Falconer  had  dined 
there  on  the  day  before,  and  on  the  morrow 
Lady  Farnleigh  was  to  return  to  Wanstrow, 
and  Captain  Ellingham  to  his  ship. 

It  was  an  exceedingly  rough  and  boisterous 
night ;  and  such  weather  was  seasonable,  for 
it  was  about  the  time  of  the  equinox.  The 
wind  sighs  a  differently  modulated  song  in 
woods  of  different  kinds.    Theocritus  talks 
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of  the  sweet  mnrmnring  of  the  fir-tiee ;  and 
Alexander  Smith  tells  how 

**  Wind,  the  mighty  harper,  smote  his  thonder- 
harp  of  pines.'* 

But  there  were  no  pines  on  Lindis&m 
brow,  though  there  were  a  few  behind,  and 
on  the  left  side  of  the  house.  The  Icmg 
moaning,  however,  rising  from  time  to  time 
into  a  fierce  provoked  roar,  which  oontin- 
ued  to  encircle  the  house  like  a  live  thin  g 
piteously  seeking  an  entrance, — this  reuiOD- 
strating  moaning  and  angry  roaring  came  from 
the  oaks  on  Lindisfam  brow.  The  squire 
would  be  sure  to  be  out  the  very  first  thing 
on  the  morrow  morning,  and  up  among  bia 
beloved  woods  on  the  brow  to  see  what  mis- 
chief had  been  caused  by  the  storm.  He 
would  wince  sometimes,  as  be  sat  in  his 
chair  of  an  evening,  when  the  winds  were 
keeping  it  up  and  making  a  night  of  it  in  the 
Lindisfam  woods,  from  a  fellow-feeling  for 
his  trees,  and  sympathy  with  the  torment 
they  were  undergoing  from  the  tempest. 

It  wa£  a  night  of  that  kind ;  and  the  squire 
and  Captain  Ellingham  and  Mr.  Mat  were 
sitting  over  their  wine  before  a  huge  fire  of 
logs  in  the  low-roofed,  oak-panelled,  old-fi^h- 
ioned  dining-room  at  the  Chase,  and  the 
squire  was  lamenting  the  mischief  that  was 
being  worked  among  his  trees  ;  and  the  cap- 
tain was  hoping  that  old  Joe  Saltash,  bia 
second  in  command  on  board  the  Petrel^  had 
made  all  snug  and  was  all  right  in  Sillmouth 
harbor.  The  ladies  had  gone  to  the  drawing- 
room.  Miss  Immy,  scorning  to  lie  down  on 
the  sofa,  and  sitting  bolt  upright  on  it,  was 
nevertheless  fast  asleep,  with  her  volume  of 
**  Clarissa  Ilarlowe  "  by  her  side.  Margaret 
was  reading  at  one  side  of  the  table,  and 
Lady  Farnleigh  and  Kate  were  sitting  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  fireplace  to  Miaa  Immy, 
and  were  talking  together  in  low  voioea, 
when  the  servant  came  into  (he  room,  and 
said, — 

''Please,  Miss  Kate,  Mrs.  Pendleton  la 
here  ;  and  is  very  wishful  to  speak  to  joa  if 
you  would  be  so  kind.  She*s  in  the  houae- 
keeper's  room." 

''  You  don^t  mean  to  say,  George,  that 
Mrs.  Pendleton  has  come  up  to  the  ChaaCy 
now,  in  this  weather?  " 

^*  Yes,  Miss ;  she  has  just  come  in.  She 
says  she  was  blowed  away  almost ;  bat  abe 
aint  none  so  wet.     It's  more  wind  than  rain." 
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«  TeH  her  1*11  oome  to  her  directly,  George. 
I  BuppoBe  there  is  a  good  fire  in  the  house- 
keeper's room?" 

••Yes,  miss." 

«  What  can  have  brought  her  up  to  the 
Chase  at  this  hour,  and  on  such  a  night  as 
this?  "said  Kate  to  Lady  Famleigh,  as  the 
man  led  the  room. 

**  Some  trouble  or  other,  I  suppose.  I  am 
not  sure  that  I  quite  approve  of  your  seeing 
■o  much  of  Mrs.  Pendleton,  and  making  such 
a  pet  of  her  as  yon  do,  Kate." 

'•  Oh,  I  can't  give  up  poor  dear  Winifred ! 
^  It  is  out  of  the  question,"  answered  Kate. 

<*  Well,  no.  I  don't  vrant  you  to  give  her 
up  ;  you  can  hardly  do  that  for  auld  lang  syne 
Bake.  But  I  don't  half  like  that  husband  of 
hers.  Besides,"  added  Lady  Famleigh,  with 
an  arch  look  at  Kate,  and  a  laugh  in  her  eye, 
««  however  tolerant  and  willing  to  wink  one 
nay  have  been  when  one  bad  no  concern  with 
the  collection  of  His  Majesty's  customs,  we 
sre  enlisted  on  the  other  side  now,  Kate !  " 

Kate  laughed  and  colored,  as  she  replied, 
**  I  don't  know  that  I  have  changed  sides 
at  all.  At  all  events,  I  must  go  now  and  see 
what  Winifred  vrantq." 

Margaret  had  raised  her  eyes  from  her 
book  while  the  above  conversation  had  been 
passing,  just  sufficiently  to  have  shown  to  any- 
body who  had  been  watching  her,  that  she 
had  paid  attention  to  it ;  but  she  made  no 
remark  on  anything  that  had  been  said. 

Winifred,  it  must  be  explained,  had  been 
Kate's  nurse  for  many  years.  She  vras  the 
daughter  of  an  old  forester  in  the  squire's 
employment,  to  whose  care  his  dearly  loved 
woods  were  intrusted,  who  had  passed  a  long 
Hie  in  the  service  of  the  squire  and  his  fa- 
ther, and  was  a  specially  valued  and  favorite 
iervant.  Winifred  Parker,  the  LindiB&m 
forester's  daughter,  had  been  a  very  beauti- 
Ibl  girl,  when  at  eighteen  she  was  engaged 
bj  the  late  Mrs.  Lindis&m  as  under  nurse  to 
.ber  twins.  Very  shortly  after  that,  three 
events  happened.  Mrs.  Lindisfisum  died,  as 
we  know.  One  of  the  twins,  Margaret,  was 
■hortly  aflervrard,  as  we  also  know,  sent 
away  to  Paris.  And  very  speedily  afler  that, 
old  John  Parker,  the  forester,  met  with  his 
death  from  the  fall  of  a  tree,  which  he  was 
engitged  in  felling.  He  was  not  killed  on 
the  spot,  but  had  been  removed  to  his  cot- 
tage, where  the  squire  and  Miss  Immy  and 
Mr.  Mat,  greatly  grieving,  had  all  of  them 
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jointly  and  singly  promised  the  dying  man 
that  his  children  (he  was  a  widower,  and 
had,  beside  Winifred,  another  daughter  and 
a  son)  should  be  cared  for,  and  not  suffered  to 
come  to  want.  None  of  the  three  who  had 
thus  promised,  were  people  at  all  likely  to 
forget  a  promise  given  under  such  circum- 
stances, or  satisfy  themselves  with  any  grudg- 
ing or  merely  perfunctory  performance  of  it. 
The  t)ther  children  were  well  cared  for,  and 
Winifred,  who  had  already  made  herself  a 
favorite  in  the  household,  was  retained,  a 
greater  &vorite  than  ever,  as  special  attend- 
ant on  the  little  Kate. 

In  that  position  she  had  remained,  endear- 
ing herself  to  all  the  family,  and  especially 
to  her  little  charge,  improving  herself  con- 
siderably in  many  respects,  and  giving  per- 
fect satisfaction  to  everybody  who  knew  her, 
for  between  eleven  and  twelve  years ;  that  is 
to  say,  till  she  herself  was  thirty  years  old, 
till  Kate  vms  twelve,  and  till  a  period  about 
six  years  previous  to  the  date  of  the  events 
that  have  been  narrated  in  these  pages. 

To  the  entire  satisfaction  of  everybody  who 
knew  her,  I  have  written  ;  and  on  the  whole, 
such  may  fairly  be  said  to  have  been  the  case. 
Tet  during  most  of  those  years  there  had  been 
one  subject  on  which  Winifred  and  her  kind 
friends  and  protectors  had  differed.  Even  in 
this  matter,  however,  she  had  been  so  rea- 
sonable, so  good,  so  docile,  that  the  differ- 
once,  far  from  having  caused  any  quarrel, 
had  turned  itself  rather  into  a  title  the  more 
to  their  affixstion  and  interest  in  her.  Wini- 
fred had  been  a  remarkably  beautiful  girl; 
and  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  this  one 
subject  of  trouble  arose  from  the  source  from 
which  most  of  the  troubles  that  assail  pretty 
girls  are  apt  to  spring. 

There  was  a  certain  Hiram  Pendleton,  re- 
specting whom  the  pretty  Winifred  held  the 
conscientious  and  wholly  invincible  opinion 
that  he  was  in  all  respects  the  finest  and  no- 
blest being  that  had  ever  stepped  this  suUu- 
nary  globe .  The  &mily  at  the  Chase  thought 
that  he  was  not  so  in  all  respects.  That  he 
was  one  of  the  finest  in  some,  vras  very  evi- 
dent to  all  who  looked  at  him.  A  handsomer 
presentation  of  a  young  sailor — Pendleton 
was  a  Sillmouth  man,  and  that  was  his  con- 
dition of  life — it  would  have  been  difficult  to 
conceive.  Nor  bad  the  friends  and  protectors 
of  Winifred  anything  very  strong  to  urge 
against  him  in  other  respects.    Still  there 
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,  Wii8  enough,  they  thought,  to  cause  and  jus- 
tify their  unwillingness  to  give  into  his  keep- 
ing so  great  a  prize  and  so  precious  a  charge 
as  their  pretty  and  much  petted  Winifred. 

In  the  first  place,  Hiram  Pendleton  had 
somewhat  sunk  in  the  social  scale.  Wini- 
fred was  indignant  that  what  was  dae  to  mis- 
fortune should  be  made  a  matter  of  reproach 
against  her  hero.  To  a  certain  degree,  per- 
haps, she  was  right.  Perhaps  not  altogether 
so.  Hiram's  father  had  been  a  boat-owner ; 
but  somehow  or  other  the  son  had  fallen  from 
that  position,  and  had  been  constrained,  or 
had  chosen  (he  and  Winifred  said  the  latter) , 
to  make  one  or  two  voyages  before  the  mast. 
He  was,  at  all  events,  such  an  A.  B.  that  he 
could  at  any  time  command  his  pick  of  em- 
ployment in  such  a  capacity.  But  he  was 
said  to  be  *'  wild ;  *'  and  I  am  afraid  the 
truth  is  that  pretty  girls — even  those  who  are 
as  good  as  Winifred  Parker  was — are  apt  to 
prefer  wild  men  to  tame  ones ;  just  as  I  do 
ducks,  and  for  the  same  reason ,-*-that  there 
is  more  flavor  about  them. 

And  then  again  there  were  rumors  as  to 
the  not  altogether  avowable  nature  of  the 
voyages  in  which  Pendleton  had  been  en- 
gaged. One  thing,  however,  was  oertain ; 
and  it  outweighed  a  whole  legion  of  facti, 
even  if  they  bad  been  authentically  ascer- 
tained ones,  on  the  other  side  of  the  question, 
in  Winifred's  opinion.  And  this  undeniable 
truth  was  that  every  time  he  had  returned  to 
Sillmouth,  he  had  again  and  again  urged  bis 
suit  with  indefatigable  perseverance  and 
constancy.  Winifred  vras  only  two-and- 
twenty  when  Hiram  Pendleton  first  fell  in 
love  with  her ;  and  she  was  nearly  thirty  be- 
fore she  accepted  him.  And  all  that  time 
she  had  been  in  love  with  him ;  and  all  that 
time  she  had  waited,  and  made  him  wait, 
in  obedience  to  the  wishes  and  advice  of  her 
friends  at  the  Chase ;  and  all  that  time  Pen- 
dleton had  been  constant. 

He  did  more  to  win  his  love  besides  show- 
ing himself  a  pattern  of  constancy.  He  man- 
ifested signs  of  becoming  a  steady  and  re- 
formed character.  He  came  home  from  bis 
last  voyage  with  a  good  bit  of  money,  and 
announcing  his  intention  to  go  no  more  a- 
roamiog,  he  invested  his  savings  in  the  pur- 
-chase  of  a  neat  fishing  smack  and  tackle, 
?and  settled  himself  as  a  soot  and  lot  paying 
inhabitant  of  Sillmouth. 


Could  any  Jacob  serve  more  ftiilbfoDy  for 
his  Rachel? 

In  fact,  Winifred  Parker's  friendB  did  not 
feel  themselves  justified  in  any  longer  resist- 
ing the  match.  If  Hiram  Pendleton's  start 
in  life  had  been  somewhat  amiss,  he  had 
amended  it  and  reformed.  If  all  the  parts  of 
the  career  by  which  he  had  reached  his 
present  position  oonld  not  bear  close  scm- 
tiny,  that  position  was  at  all  events  now  a 
respectable  and  responsible  one.  And,  as 
Winifred  Parker  oflen  said,  and  yet  more 
often  thought  to  herself,  such  constancy  as 
Hiram  had  shown  in  his  courtship  of  her 
was  rarely  to  be  matched.  So  the  marriage 
took  place  at  last,  with  the  still  somewhat 
reluctantly  given  consent  of  the  Ltndisfam 
family,  when  Winifred  was  at  least  old  enough 
to  know  her  own  mind ;  for  she  was  upon  the 
verge  of  thirty.  She  bad,  however,  lost  none 
of  her  remarkable  beauty ;  for  it  moT  real 
beauty,  and  not  mere  prettiness ;  no  hemUi 
du  diable,  to  disappear  with  the  evanesoent 
bloom  of  girlhood,  but  the  more  durable 
handsomeness  arising  from  fine  and  regular 
features,  perfect  health,  and  admirably  vreli- 
devebpod  figure.  Winifred  Parker  had  been 
one  of  those  pretty  girls,  who,  having  in 
them  the  promise  of  perfect  womanhood,  can 
hardly  bo  said  to  have  reached  their  eafani* 
nating  point  of  loveliness  till  that  has  baea 
attained. 

She  was  between  five  and  six  and  thhrtj, 
and  had  become  the  mother  of  two  fine  boys 
and  a  girl,  at  the  time  when  she  presented 
herself  on  the  stormy  night  in  question  at  the 
old  house  in  which  she  had  pained,  so  hap- 
pily, the  best  years  of  her  life.  But  it  woM 
have  been  difficult  to  meet  with  a  handsomer 
woman  of  her  sort  than  Winifred  Pen^etOQ 
was  and  looked,  afler  her  walk  up  firata 
Silverton  to  the  Chase  that  stormy  night. 

She  was,  as  the  servant  had  said,  not  nry 
wet ;  for  the  storm  was  as  yet  more  of  wind 
than  of  rain.  But  of  the  former  there  was 
enough  to  inerease  very  eonsideraUy  the  fin- 
tigue  of  a  stout  walker,  and  to  prodaoe  a 
glow  and  redness  of  ooloring  in  her  eheeks, 
which  somewhat  exaggerated  the  always 
healthy  and  fresh-eolored  appearaoeeof  them. 
Her  bright  black  eye,  beaming  with  shrewd* 
nees,  intelligence,  and  energy,  was  not  m 
large  as  beautiful  eyes  are  oHea  seen  in  indi- 
yiduab  of  the  Celtic  and  Latin  xaoes,  aai 
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not  anfreqnently  in  favorable  specimens  of 
the  high-bred  classes  of  our  own  much-mixed 
blood.  The  dark  eyes  of  the  large  liquid 
type,  sach  eyes  as  Margaret  Lindisfam^s,  are 
rarely  seen  among  those  classes  of  our  popu- 
lation which  represent  with  least  admixture 
the  Saxon  element  of  our  ancestry. 

A  great  abundance  of  glossy,  but  not  very 
fine  black  hair,  blown  into  considerable  dis- 
order by  her  walk  through  the  storm,  added 
to  her  appearance  that  grace  of  picturesque- 
nen,  which  belongs,  by  prescription,  to  gyp- 
Biee,  and  suchlike  members  of  the  anti-scot- 
and-lot-paying  classes,  but  which  is  hardly 
oompatible  with  the  demurenees  of  thorough 
respectability.  The  large  mouth  was  one  of 
great  beauty  and  sweetness.  Any  child  or 
dog  would  have  unhesitatingly  accorded  im- 
plicit troet  and  affection  to  the  owner  of  it. 
The  tall  figure,  with  its  well  and  fully-devel- 
oped bust,  round  and  lithe  but  not  too 
■lender  waist,  and  its  general  expression  of 
springy,  elastic  strength  and  agility,  was  the 
very  perfection  of  womanhood, — a  sculptor *s 
model  for  an  Eve. 

But  why  did  Lady  Famleigh  suppose  at 
once  that  trouble  of  some  sort  was  the  cause 
of  Mrs.  Pendleton*s  visit  to  the  Chase  ?  And 
why  did  she  disapprove  of  Kate's  closeness 
of  intimacy  with  so  old,  so  meritorious,  and 
so  well-loved  an  humble  friend  of  her  family  ? 
And  what  was  the  meaning  of  her  joking, 
bat  not  the  lees  seriously  meant,  allusion  to 
the  collection  of  His  Majesty  *s  reven^ie,  and 
to  the  share  which  Captain  Ellingham  had 
in  the  due  accomplishment  of  that  coUeo- 

tiOD? 

The  truth  was,  in  one  word,  that  the  Hon- 
ontble  Captain  £llingham,  commanding  His 
Ifigesty's  revenue  cutter  Petrel,  and  Uiram 
Ptaidleton,  were  enlisted  on  opposite  sides  in 
ibe  great  and  permanent  quarrel  arising  out 
of  that  matter  of  collecting  Uis  Majesty's 
iwenoe.  Pendleton,  the  bold  and  able  sea- 
BMi* — not  onaoquainted,  if  all  tales  were 
tme,  with  lawbreaking  in  the  course  of  his 
profiBSsioiial  career,  the  capitalist  in  poeses- 
IBOS  of  a  fishing  smack  and  nets,  and  a  small 
•am  Into  the  bargain,  safely  stowed  away 
(not  Id  Messrs.  Falconer  and  Fishboume's 
books),  bad  been  led  into  embarking  his  cour- 
age, bis  seamanship,  and  his  capital  in  the 
then  promidng  and  tempting  profession  of  a 
And  it  is  not  to  be  understood 
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that  the  pretty  Winifred  either  put  her 
apron  to  her  eyes,  or  gave  any  other  indica- 
tion of  considering  herself  an  unfortunate 
and  miserable  woman,  or  went  with  whining 
who-would-have-thought-it  complaints  to  her 
friends  at  the  Chase,  or  with  a  long  face  to 
the  parson,  the  magistrate,  or  any  other  au- 
thority whatsoever,  or  went  to  the  dogs. 
Hiram  Pendleton  had  been  as  constant  a 
husband  as  he  had  been  a  lover.  He  was  as 
much  in  love  with  his  wife,  and  she  with 
him,  after  some  six  years  of  marriage,  as 
they  had  been  for  the  six  years  before  it. 
And  under  these  circumstances,  if  Hiram  had 
thought  fit  to  levy  war  against  the  sacred 
person  of  Majesty  itself,  instead  of  only 
against  Majesty's  revenue,  Winifred  would 
have  stuck  to  him  and  backed  him. 

Nor  must  it  be  supposed  that,  in  those 
days  of  oppressive  and  excessive  custom  du- 
ties, the  trade  and  position  of  the  bold  smug- 
gler was  regarded  by  any  class  of  the  public 
quite  in  the  same  light  as  it  is  in  our  better- 
instructed,  more  legality-loving,  and  more 
politico-economical  times.  Although,  of 
course,  persons  in  the  position  of  Lady  Farn- 
leigh  and  Squire  Lindisfam  could  not  but 
disapprove  of  the  smuggler's  trade,  shake 
their  heads  at  his  doings,  and  seriously  la- 
ment that  their  former  misgivings  with  re- 
gaxd  to  Pendleton  should  have  been  thus  jus- 
tified, there  was,  even  in  their  sphere,  no 
very  strong  repugnance  to  the  man  or  his 
illegal  enterprises ;  and  Winifred's  old  friends, 
when  Mr.  Mat  would  from  time  to  time  come 
home  from  Silverton  or  Sillmouth  with  some 
story  of  a  successfully  run  cargo,  were  apt, 
though  with  due  and  proper  protest  and  dis- 
avowal, to  feel  more  sympathy  with  the  bold 
and  fortunate  smuggler  than  with  His  Maj- 
esty's defrauded  revenue. 

Kate  had  been  always  specially  daring  and 
outspoken  in  her  illegal  sympathies,  protest- 
ing loudly  that  smuggling  was  as  &ir  on  one 
side  as  the  press-gang  on  the  other  ;  that  one 
was  no  more  wrong  than  the  other;  that 
those  who  pulled  the  longest  faces  were  ready 
enough  to  buy  a  French  silk  drees  or  keg  of 
French  brandy ;  and  that,  for  her  part,  she 
was  not  going  to  give  up  dear  old  Winifred 
for  all  the  custom-house  officers  in  the  king- 
dom. And  so  a  very  considerable  amount  of 
friendship  and  intercourse  had  been  kept  ap 
between  Kate  and  her  old  narae,.  notwith- 
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standing  that  the  latter  bad  become  a  daring 
smuggler's  wife ;  and  though  the  young  la- 
dy's visits — generally  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Mat,  whose  sympathies  and  moralities  upon 
the  subject  were  quite  as  faulty -as  Kate's — 
though  the  visits,  I  say,  to  Mrs.  Pendleton's 
pretty  and  picturesque  cottage  under  the  rocks 
at  the  far  end  of  Sillmouth  sands  were  gen- 
erally made,  and  understood  to  be  made,  when 
the  master  of  it  was  away,  it  had  nevertheless 
occurred  that  a  bow,  returned  by  no  un- 
friendly nod  on  the  part  of  the  fair  lady,  had 
more  than  once  passed  between  her  and  the 
owner  of  Deepcreek  Cottage. 

In  a  word,  the  family  at  the  Chase,  and 
Kate  more  especially,  had  determined  not 
to  give  up  their  old  and  much- valued />ro- 
teffd,  notwithstanding  the  regretable,  but  in 
those  times  and  those  latitudes  not  unpar- 
donable and  not  very  severely  reprobated, 
courses  into  which  her  husband  had  fallen. 
And  an  amount  of  toleration  and  even  sym- 
pathy for  Mrs.  Pendleton's  family  interests 
and  prosperities  and  adversities,  had  been  felt 
and  even  professed  by  Kate  (who  vras  apt  to 
profess  all  she  felt  on  most  subjects) ,  greater 
than  perhaps  might  have  been  the  case  if  the 
young  lady  had  been  better  aware  of  all  that 
the  life  and  pursuits  of  a  smuggler  involve 
and  may  lead  to ;  and  at  the  same  time  an 
amount  of  winking  at  illegalities,  which  they 
were  bound  to  discountenance,  had  been  prac- 
tised by  the  elder  and  more  responsible  mem- 
bers of  the  family,  which  worshipful  and  law- 
abiding  people  in  this  improved  age  of  the 
world's  history  will  perhaps  consider  as 
scarcely  justifiable  or  prudent. 

And  now  came  new  circumstances,  which 
had  a  tendency  to  complicate  these  relation- 
ships. It  was  quite  clear  that  between  Cap- 
tain Ellingham  and  Hiram  Pendleton  there 
could  be  neither  truce  nor  toleration.  And, 
as  Lady  Farnleigh  said,  **  they  " — that  is, 
•she  and  her  goddaughter,  and  the  rest  of  the 
family  at  the  Chase — were  now  enlisted  on 
the  other  side.  As  her  ladyship  had  also  re- 
marked, when  first  speaking  to  Kate  of  Wal- 
ter Ellingham,  it  was  bad  to  be  a  smuggler 
on  the  Sillshire  coast,  when  the  Petrel  and 
her  commander  were  on  duty  on  that  station. 
And  it  was  likely  to  be  difficult  to  cultivate 
friendly  relations  with  both  parties. 

And  now  what,  under  these  circumstances, 
could  Mrs.  Pendleton  want  this  stormy  night 
up  at  the  Chase? 


CHAPTER  mi. 

A  nABD,  HABD  TASK  ! 

Kate  found  Mrs.  Pendleton  waiting  for  ber 
in  the  housekeeper's  room,  a  little  snuggery 
looking  out  on  the  back  of  the  house,  toward 
the  woods  therefore,  which  came  down  to 
within  a  short  distance  of  the  mansion  en 
that  side,  and  toward  the  high  forest-covered 
ground  of  Lindisfam  brow.  So  that  on  this 
side  of  the  house  the  moaning  and  roaring  of 
the  storm-wind  was  yet  more  loudly  heard 
than  in  the  front.  But  though  the  oasements 
rattled  and  shook  as  if  every  now  and  then 
they  were  assailed  by  a  sudden  push  from  the 
outside,  the  little  room  was  cheerful  with  a 
bright  fire;  and  Mrs.  Pendleton  bad  been 
already  supplied  with  a  steaming  pot  of  tea, 
and  a  plate  of  bread  and  butter. 

•*  Why,  Winifred?  "  cried  Kate,  bursting 
into  the  room  through  the  door,  much  as  the 
wind  was  striving  to  do  at  the  opposite  win- 
dow ;  **  what  in  the  world  brings  you  up  to 
the  Chase  on  such  a  night  as  this  ?  What  a 
walk  you  must  have  had  !  " 

**  'Tis  a  terrible  night.  Miss  Kate,  sure 
enough  ;  not  for  them  as  is  safe  and  snug  on 
shore.  I  think  nothing  of  the  vealk,  though 
the  wind  does  blow  off  the  brow  up  here 
enough  to  take  one  off  one's  legs.  But  it 
must  be  an  awful  night  at  sea !  *' 

**  Where  is  Pendleton?  "  asked  Kate. 

<'  Over  the  other  side,  and  safe  in  harbor 
at  this  time,  I  hope,  Miss  Kate.  But  he*ll 
be  coming  across  to-morrow  night ;  and  they 
wont  ask  no  better  than  a  spell  of  this  same 
weather ;  for  the  night's  as  dark  as  pitch, 
and  they  are  not  afeard  of  wiqdi  you  know, 
miss." 

<*It  would  be  on  the  quarter  in  ooming 
over,  as  the  wind  is  now;  would  it  not?'* 
asked  the  young  lady . 

*<  Yes,  and  that's  one  of  the  lugger's  best 
points.  Only  there  is  a  little  too  much  of  it. 
But  if  the  wind  lasts,  or  if  there  is  any  wind 
at  all  that  will  any  vrays  serve  to  make  the 
coast  with,  they  will  be  coming  oTer  to-mor- 
row night,  sure  enough.'* 

**  Don't  you  wish  the  job  was  done,  and 
the  lugger  lying  asleep  under  the  Benniton 
Head  rock,  and  Hiram  safe  and  dry  in  the 
cottage?" 

'*  Where's  the  use  of  wishing,  Miss  Kate? 
I  might  spend  my  life  at  it.  When  I  was 
first  married  to  a  sailor, — ^let  alone  one  aa  the 
wind  isn't  his  worst  trouble  1 —  I  thought  I'd 
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never  sleep  through  a  dark  night  again,  and 
felt  every  puff  of  wind  as  if  the  belaying  pins 
was  fixed  in  my  heart.  But  one  gets  used  to 
it.  But  I  do  wiHh,  Miss  Kate/*  she  added, 
looking  with  earnest  eyes  into  Miss  Lindis- 
fitrn's  foce,  **  that  the  job  was  over  this  time ! 
I  do  wish  it !  "' 

**  Is  it  anything  more  than  usual  ?  *'  asked 
Kate,  with  a  glance  toward  the  door,  and  in  a 
lower  tone  tiian  before. 

«*  Well,  MiKS  Kate,  to  come  out  with  it,  at 
once, — for  I  know  we  can  trust  you,  and  it's 
over  late  now  to  begin  having  secrets  between 
yoa  and  me, — timt  is  what  brings  me  up  to 
Lindisfam  this  night.'* 

•*  What  do  you  mean,  Winifred  ?  Is  there 
any  trouble?  "  asked  Kate,  in  a  sympathizing 
manner. 

*•  ril  tell  you  what  it  is,  Miss  Kate," 
0Bid  the  smuggler's  wife,  who  had  thrown  ofi 
ber  cloak,  and  rising  to  her  feet  as  she  spoke, 
came  one  step  nearer  to  the  spot  at  which 
Kate  was  standing  at  the  opposite  side  of  the 
housekeeper's  little  t(>a-tal)le,  for  she  had  not 
taken  a  seat  on  coming  into  the  room, — "  I'll 
tell  you  what  it  is.  Miss  Kate.  If  I  do  not 
succeed  in  preventing  it  by  my  walk  up  hero 
to-night,  tlicre  trtV/  be  trouble,  as  sure  as  the 
trees  are  troubling  in  the  storm  on  Lindisfarn 
brow  this  night?" 

"What  can  you  mean,  Winifred?  and 
what  can  your  walk  up  here  to-night  have  to 
do  with  it?  "  asked  Kate,  who  was  beginning 
to  feel  a  little  alarm  at  the  woman's  manner. 

"  It's  a  big  job  that's  to  come  off  to-morrow 
night.  There's  some  strange  hands  in  it. 
The  venture  is  as  much  as  some  on  them  is 
worth  In  the  world.  And,  Miss  Kate,"  addeil 
Winifred,  speaking  in  a  solemn  manner,  and 
with  special  emphasis,  while  she  looked  with 
a  fixed  and  determined,  but  yet  wistful,  glance 
into  Kate's  eyes,  *<  they  don't  mean  to  be 


«•  I  don't  understand  you,  Winifred,"  re- 
tomed  Kate,  while  a  feeling  of  vague  alarm ! 
rising  gradually  in  her  heart,  and  betniying 
itself  in  her  manner,  showed  that  she  did , 
partially  understand  the  possible  trouble  to , 
wbiofa  Mrs.  Pendleton  was  alluding. 

*'  Miss  iCate,'*  said  she,  still  looking  down 
from  her  somewhat  superior  height  into 
Kate's  eyes  with  the  same  Hxed  and  meaning 
luokf  *'  the  men  mean  to  bring  the  lugger  in,  - 
and  run  the  goods.'* 

«•  In  a  dark  night  like  this,"  said  Kate, ; 


**  they  will  have  a  good  chance  of  doing  so, 
as  they  have  had  many  a  time  before." 

^*  Ay,  Miss  Kate,  please  God  they  bo  not 
meddled  with,  the  lugger  will  come  in  with 
the  tide,  while  it  is  as  dark  as  pitch,  and  all 
well.  But — it  'ill  be  bad  meddling  with 
them." 

**And  who  should  meddle  with  them?" 
said  Kate,  with  a  sudden  feeling  that  I^dy 
Farnleigh*s  lightly  uttered  words  might  have 
more  meaning  in  them  than  she  had  thought 
of  attributing  to  them. 
.  **  The  revenue  officers,  to  be  sure,  miss ; 
and  those  as  has  the  business  to  protect  the 
revenue,"  returned  Mrs.  Pendleton,  shrewdly 
observing  Kate's  face. 

**  Well,  and  if  the  Saucy  &///y"— that 
was  the  name  of  Pendleton's  lugger — *»  gets 
scent  of  anything  hailing  from  the  custom- 
house, she  will  show  them  a  clean  pair  of 
heels,  as  she  has  so  often  done  before,"  said 
Kate. 

**  Ah,  but  the  Saucy  Sally  don't  mean  to 
do  nothing  of  the  kind  this  time.  I  tell  you, 
Miss  Kate,  they  mean  to  bring  in  their  cargo 
whether  or  no  !  " 

*  *  How ,  whetlier  or  no  ?  If  the  revenue  offi- 
cers are  on  tlio  look-out,  they  must  stand  off 
and  try  another  chance." 

**  But  I  tell  you.  Miss  Kate,  that  is  not 
what  they  mean.  They  mean  to  come  in.  If 
they  can  come  in  quiet,  well.  There'll  be  a 
bit  of  bread  for  the  wives  and  children,  and 
nobody  the  worse  or  the  wiser.  But  if  they 
are  meddled  with,  there'll  l)e  trouble.  That's 
where  it  is,"  said  Mrs.  Pendleton. 

**  Why,  you  don't  mean  to  say,  Winifred, 
that  they  would  dream  of  open  resistance  to 
the  king's  officers?  They  could  not  be  so 
mad !  " 

*^  I  don't  know  about  mad,  Miss  Kate  ;  but 
I  zem  I  know  which  would  be  the  maddest, 
them  as  is  wishful  to  earn  a  bit  of  bread  for 
their  families,  or  them  as  poke  their  noses 
where  they've  no  need,  to  hinder  them.  But 
you  may  rest  sure,  miss,  if  the  Sattcy  Salty  Ib 
meddled  with  to-morrow  night,  there'll  be 
trouble.'' 

**  But  you  must  persuade  your  husband 
not  to  be  so  foolhardy,  Mrs.  Pendleton.  I 
can  hardly  believe  he  can  think  of  it,"  said 
Kate. 

*'  Persuade  him  !  IIow  am  I  to  persuade 
him,— even  putting  he  was  a  man  to  mind  a 
woman's  tattle  in  such  matters, — and  he  over 
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Id  France?  Besides,  it  does  not  depend  on 
him  altogether  ;  I  said  there  were  others  in 
it.  And  zems  to  me,  Miss  Kate,  that  you 
know  enough  of  Hiram  to  judge  that  if  others 
are  for  venturing  a  bold  stroke,  he  is  not  the 
man  to  preach  to  them  to  hold  their  hands !  " 

**  1  should  hope,  Winifred,  that  he  was  not 
a  man  to  join  in  any  yiolence,  which  might 
lead  to  dreadful  consequences,"  said  Kate, 
with  a  painfully  rising  sense  of  the  disagreea- 
ble possibilities  that  were  beginning  to  loom 
above  the  horizon  of  her  imagination. 

*»  Might  lead !  "  cried  Winifred  Pendleton, 
with  a  look  and  an  accent  that  were  almost  a 
sneer.  *'  You  don't  know  what  men  are,  Miss 
Kate  ;  let  alone  men  such  as  they  are,  who 
have  known  what  'tis  to  have  the  law  against 
'em  and  not  for  'em.  Law  is  a  very  good 
thing,  Miss  Kate,  for  them  as  has  got  all  they 
can  wish  for  in  this  world.  But  Pendleton  is 
not  the  man  to  stand  by  quiet,  and  see  bis 
own  seized  beneath  his  nose,  not  if  I  know 
^  anything  of  him.  No  more  aint  those  that 
are  with  him." 

**  But,  my  dear  Winifred,  what  is  your  ob- 
ject in  telling  me  all  this,  except  to  frighten 
me  and  make  me  unhappy  ?  It  could  not  be 
to  tell  me  this  that  you  have  walked  up  from 
Sillmouth  such  a  night  as  this,"  said  Rate, 
becoming  more  and  more  uneasy,  though  she 
hardly  knew,  with  any  degree  of  precision, 
how  what  she  heard  could  affect  her. 

*'  I  did  walk  up  from  Sillmouth,  a  good 
eight  miles  to-night  just  on  purpose  to  tell 
you  this,  Miss  Kate,"  said  Mrs.  Pendleton, 
with  the  deliberate  kind  of  manner  of  a  per- 
son administering  a  dose  and  w^aiting  to  sec 
the  efiect  of  it. 

*<  And  what  possible  object  could  you  have 
in  doing  so?  "  asked  Kate,  looking  at  her  in 
great  surprise. 

''  I  thought.  Miss  Kate,  that  maybe  our 
hearts  might  pull  the  same  way  in  this  mat- 
ter," replied  Mrs.  Pendleton,  dropping  the 
lashes  over  the  fine  but  perhaps  somewhat 
bold  eyes  with  which  she  had  been  till  now 
observing  her  quondam  mistress. 

^*  Hearts  pull  the  same  way  !  Of  course 
they  do !  You  know  how  dearly  I  have  at 
heart  all  that  interests  you.  But  I  don't  un- 
derstand you.  You  are  not  like  yourself  to- 
night. You  speak  as  if  there  were  something 
behind  that  you  were  afraid  to  tell  me.  Has 
^y thing  happened?  " 

«^  No,  miss,  DO !  DOthiDg  have  happened. 
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But,  my  dear  Miss  Kate,  don't  yoa  know 
what  is  likely  to  happen  when  men  oome  to 
fighting !  If  you  don't  know,  can't  you  goesB, 
what  a  woman  must  feel  when  the  father  of 
her  children  is  at  that  pass.  When  if  it  does 
come  to  a  fight,  it  wont  end  without  lives 
lost?" 

**  But,  gracious  heavens !  Wini&ed,  why 
will  your  husband  be  so  rash — ^so  mad  ?  H 
you  have  no  power  to  stop  him,  vpfaat  is  to  be 
done?  and  what  on  earth  did  you  propose  to 
yourself  in  coming  here  ?  If  papa  could  help, 
I  am  sure  he  would.  If  Hiram  could  be  ar- 
rested and  kept  safe  till  this  mad  sobeme  is 
blown  over  —  but  you  say  he  is  over  in 
France?" 

*'  Yes,  miss,  Pendleton  is  over  the  other 
side  ;  and  I  don't  think  that  any  good  could  be 
done  by  arresting  him,  even  if  he  was  here  ; 
thank  you  kindly,  all  the  same,"  said  Win- 
ifred, casting  dovm  her  eyes  with  a  mock- 
demure  look  that  had  a  strong  flavor  of  ironj 
in  it.  *'  Hiram  is  a  bird  of  that  sort,  you 
see.  Miss  Kate,"  she  added,  ''as  it  don't 
come  easy  putting  salt  on  their  tails.  No, 
Miss  Kate,  if  any  good  is  to  be  done,  it's  yoa 
that  must  do  it.  And  it  did  come  into  mj 
head — or  into  my  heart  more  like — that  yoa 
and  I,  miss,  might  have  pulled  together  ia 
this  bad  business." 

"  I  help  you?  and  pull  together?  What 
can  you  mean,  Winifred?  You  have  got 
something  in  your  head.  Why  don't  yoa 
speak  it  out  plain  ?  You  know  you  can  troal 
me." 

**  If  I  did  not  know  that,  I  should  not  have 
said  what  I  have  said,"  replied  Mrs.  Pendle- 
ton, looking  full  into  Kate's  eyes  with  m 
steady  and  searching  gaze.  '*  And  I  know 
well  enough  that  if  you  could  do  a  good  torn 
to  either  me  or  mine,  it  isn't  a  little  either  of 
trouble  or  cost  that  would  stand  in  the  iraj. 
I  know  that.  Miss  Kate.  Don't  you  think  I 
ever  forget  it,  or  ever  shall.  Bat  it  isn't 
trouble  or  cost  that  will  serve  the  tain  to* 
night." 

She  spoke  these  words  simply  and  noto* 
rally,  and  then  hesitated,  and  onee  agaia 
cast  her  eyes  down  to  the  floor.-  After  a  i 
ute  she  went  on,  without  raising  them, — 

'*  It's  not  to  be  thought,  Miss  Kate,  t 
when  men  come  to  a  desperate  fight — and  if 
there  is  a  fight  it  will  be  a  desperate  one— > 
the  danger's  all  on  one  side." 

She  paosed  and  looked  up  furtif«ij  into 
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Kate's  face,  from  under  her  eyelashes.     But  j  them  as  are  with  him !    I  did  not  come  here 


■be  oould  detect  neither  intelligence  of  her 
meaning,  nor  any  other  emotion  beyond  that 
of  the  sympathizing  distress  with  which  Kate 
had  beard  the  whole  of  her  story,  in  her  fea- 
tures, as  she  answered, — 

"Of  course  that  must  be  so.  But  the 
king's  officers  are  almost  sure  to  be  strong 
enough  to  make  the  odds  terribly  in  their 
fcTor" 

'*  Would  it  seem  so  terrible  to  you,  Miss 
Kate,  that  the  odds  should  be  on  that  side?  '* 
asked  her  companion,  with  a  repetition  of  the 
same  furtive  examination  of  her  face. 

**  I  suppose  it  ought  not  to  seem  so,"  said 
Kate,  simply ;  '*  I  suppose  one  ought  to  wish 


to  ask  for  mercy,  but  to  prevent  mischief  on 
one  side  as  well  ns  t'other.  There's  other 
women  besides  wives,  who  might  chance  to 
get  broken  hearts  out  of  to-morrow  night's 
work — if  such  work  is  to  be." 

**  I  don't  know  what  you  moan,  Mrs.  Pen- 
dleton !  "  said  Kate,  scarlet,  and  now  thor- 
oughly angry ;  **  I  don't  know  what  it  is  that 
you  are  daring  to  insinuate !  " 

*' Forgive  me,  my  dear  young  mistress! 
My  dearest  Miss  Kate,  forgive  me !  "  cried 
Winifred,  catching  Kate's  hand,  and  looking 
up  with  tears  in  her  eyes;  <*  God  knows,! 
had  no  thought  to  offi.>nd  you,,  I  would  rather 
cut  my  tongue  out.     But  why  should  it  be 


that  the  supporters  of  the  law  should   be  I  an  offence  to  you,  between  you  and  me,  your 
stronger  than  the  breakers  of  it.     And  Qod   own  poor  old  Winny  ?    AVouIdn't  it  be  a  good 


forbid  that  there  should  be  blood  shed  on 
either  side!  But  you  know,  Winny,  well 
enough,  that  as  long  as  it  was  merely  a  ques- 
tion of  playing  hide-and-seek  with  the  cus- 
tom-bouse people,  which 'side  of  tlie  gome  I 
wished  well  to." 

•'  But  if  it's  not  a  game  of  hide-and-seek, 
but  a  very  different  sort  of  game,"  said  the 
woman,  speaking  with  hurried  vehemence, 
bat  still  without  looking  up ;  **  and  if,"  she 
went  on,  in  a  lower  tone,  **  that  other  game 
baa  to  be  played  out  with  His  Majesty's  rev- 
enue cutter,  the  Petrel  ^^ — 

And  again  she  stole  a  look  at  Kate's  face, 
and  this  time  saw,  by  the  bright  red  flush 
that  suffused  the  whole  of  it,  that  a  portion, 
at  least,  of  the  ideas  that  she  wished  to  sug- 
geat  had  found  its  way  into  Kate's  mind. 

«*  Ah,  I  had  not  thought  of  that !  In  that 
she  added,  while  the  blush,  which  a 


thing  to  prevent  this  bloody  work,  if  we 
could?  And  believe  mc,  believe  me,  my 
dear  young  lady,  it  will  bo  as  bad  for  one 
side  as  for  t'other !  " 

**  But  what  right  have  you  to  speak  as  you 
did,  Winifred?"  said  Kate, relenting,  though 
still  much  annoyed  and  ofiended.  **  Of  course 
it  would  be  good  to  prevent  bloodshed,  if 
there  were  any  way  of  doing  it.  But  what 
.reason  or  what  right  have  you  to  suppose 
that  I  should  be  especially  interested  in  the 
matter,  beyond  what  every  person  would  nat- 
urally be?  And,  above  all,  what  possible 
reason  can  you  have  to  imagine  that  I  should 
have  any  means  of  influencing  the  matter  one 
way  or  the  other?" 

**  Vm  sure  I  don't  know  why  you  should 
be  so  angry  with  me,  miss,  for  saying  to  you 
what  all  the  folks  are  saying  about  to  one 
another.      You  can't  think  that   it  is  any 
difierent  sentiment  had  called  to  her  cheek  in  '  secret  in  Silverton  that  Captain  Ellingham 
the  first  instance,  was  detained   there  by  a  j  worships  the  ground  you  tread  on.    You  can't 


feeling  of  displeasure  with  her  companion  of 
which  no  shadow  had  till  then  crossed  her 
■und, — '*  in  that  case,"  she  said,  coldly,  *^  I 
should  think  far  worse,  than  if  I  had  not 
known  it,  of  the  chances  of  the  men  rash 
enough  to  attempt  such  a  struggle." 

This  reply  called  up  Winifred's  eyes  from 
off  the  ground,  and  roused  a  new  feeling  of 


expect  folk  to  shut  their  eyes;  and  I  don't 
see,  for  my  part,  why  you  should  wish  them 
to!" 

*<  The  people  talk  nonsense,  as  they  gener- 
ally do !  But  yon  ought  to  know  better  than 
to  repeat  it  to  me,  Winifred.  Besides,  you 
spoke  of— of  my  breaking  my  heart  for  Cap- 
tain Ellingham — as  if  I  were  likely  to  break 


s  diftrent  kind  in  her  heart ;  and  the  rich  my  heart  for  any  man  ?  " 
eoKor  came  into  her  cheelu  also,  as  she  said, —  *<  Well,  I  had  no  right  to  say  tliat,  miss, 
■*You  take  it  with  a  very  high  hand,  miss!  and  I  humbly  ask  your  pardon.  Not  but 
There  are  not  many  men,  either  in  His  Maj-  i  'twould  seem  natural  and  right  enough  to 
eiAy's  service  or  out  of  it,  who  would  6nd  it  me  for  a  girl,  let  her  be  the  first  lady  in  the 
ft  joking  matter  or  child's  play  to  fight  out  a  land,  to  care  about  such  a  one  as  Capuin 
feir  fight  with  Iliram  Pendleton,  let  alone  j  Ellingham,  and  he  mad  (or  the  love  of  her !  " 
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**  But  even  supposing  that  one  must  nat- 
urally, au  you  eay,  Winny,  follow  from  the 
other,  what  buBiness  has  any  one  to  impute 
any  such  sentiments  to  Captain  £llingham  ?  " 
asked  Kate,  who  did  not  succeed  in  disguis- 
ing from  her  old  nurse  and  humble  friend 
that  she  did  feel  an  interest  in  investigating 
that  part  of  the  question. 

''What  business  ?  Well,  I  do  believe  that 
gentlefolk  think  that  poor  folk  haven't  no 
eyes !  servants  specially  ;  and  they  made  of 
nothing  else,  as  one  may  say  !  Why,  Miss 
Kate,  do  you  think  that  the  sailors  took  no 
note  of  their  captain  that  time  when  the 
whole  lot  of  you  went  for  a  cruise  aboard  the 
cutter  ?  There  was  no  lack  of  other  ladies 
aboard,  and  pretty  ones  too ;  but  there  wasn't 
a  man  or  boy  of  the  cutter's  crew,  from  that 
crossgrained  old  Joe  Saltash,  the  mate,  down 
to  the  cabin-boy,  that  could  not  see  where 
the  captAJn  took  his  sailing  orders  from,  or 
who  was  admiral  on  board.  Bless  you,  Miss 
Kate,  sailors  have  eyes  !  ay,  and  tongues  too ! 
liuw  long  do  you  suppose  the  Petrel  might 
be  lying  in  Sillmouth  harbor,  before  it  was 
all  over  Sillmouth  that  the  revenue  captain 
worshipped  Miss  Kate  Lindisfam's  shoe-tie? 
Show  his  sense  !  the  Sillshire  folk  say.  And 
I  suppose.  Miss  Kate — if  I  might  venture  to 
say  it,  without  your  eating  me  up  alive  for 
it, — that  you  didn't  look  at  him  as  if  you 
hated  him!" 

Kate  was  blushing  brightly  as  Mrs.  Pen 
dlcton  spoke ;  but  she  did  not  appear  to  be 
angry  this  time. 

''  But  even  supposing,"  she  said,  '*  that 
all  this  was  true,  instead  of  being  the  silliest 
nonsense  that  ever  was  talked,  what  would 
it  avail  toward  preventing  what  you  fear  to- 
morrow night,  Mrs.  Pendleton?" 

'*  Don't  call  me  Mrs.  Pendleton,  dear  Mite 
Kate,  please  don't,  or  I  shall  think  you  are 
still  angry  with  me.  How  avail  ?  Why,  if 
what  I  have  said  was  true,  it  wouldn't  be 
pleasant  hearing  for  you  to  be  told  the  first 
thing  you  open  your  eyes  in  the  morning  that 
Captain  Ellingbam's  body  had  been  found 
washed  ashore  during  the  night,  with  a 
couple  of  pistol  bullets  in  it,  and  a  gash  over 
the  forehead !  " 

♦♦  Good  heavens,  Winifred !  How  can  you 
talk  in  such  a  way?  "  replied  Kate ;  and  her 
cheek  grew  pale  as  she  spoke.  *'  Of  course, 
it  would  be  dreadful  to  hear  it,  whether  all 
that  trash  were  true,  or  as  false  as  it  is." 


'*  Well !  that's  what  you  are  like  enough 
to  hear,  Miss  Kate,  if  nothing  is  dohe  to  pre- 
vent it.  And  I  don't  suppose  yoa*d  think  it 
was  made  much  better,  if  you  was  told  that 
Hiram  Pendleton's  corpse  was  lying  stark 
on  the  sands  as  well !  " 

*<  But  what  can  possibly  be  done  to  pre- 
vent such  horrors ! "  cried  Kate,  wringing 
her  hands  in  distress. 

<*  Why,  where  is  the  captain  now,^at  this 
present  speaking?  "  said  Mrs.  Pendleton. 

«  Here  at  the  Chase,  in  the  house,"  an- 
swered Kate. 

**  Ah,  to  be  sure !  here  at  the  Chase,  a-tak- ' 
ing  his  wine  comfortably  along  with  the 
squire,"  continued  Mrs.  Pendleton.  '*  And 
if  he  was  a-doing  the  same  thing  at  the  same 
hour  to-morrow  night,  the  Saucy  Saily  would 
have  run  her  cargo  before  midnight,  and 
no  harm  done  to  nobody  in  all  the  blessed 
world ! " 

**  But  I  know  Captain  Ellingham  means  to 
be  off  to  Sillmouth  the  first  thing  to-morrow 
morning,"  returned  Kate,  shaking  her  head 
sadly. 

''  And  how  much  trouble,  I  wonder,  would 
it  take  them  eyes  of  yours.  Miss  Kate,  to 
make  him  change  his  mind,  and  stay  at  Linr 
disfarn?  "  said  Mrs.  Pendleton,  looking  wist- 
fully into  the  eyes  she  spoke  of. 

''  Ah  !  "  cried  Kate,  blushing  and  drawing 
a  long  breath,asif  she  suddenly  perceived  for 
the  first  time  the  whole  of  Mrs.  Pendleton's 
drift  and  object  in  coming  up  to  the  Chase. 
'*No,  Mrs.  Pendleton,  that  plan  wont  do! 
Even  if  I  were  to  make  the  attempt,  as  joa 
would  have  me,  I  could  no  more  prevent 
Captain  Ellingham  from  doing  his  duty  than 
I  could  move  Silverton  Cathedral !  " 

''  All  nonsense !  1  beg  your  pardon.  Miss 
Kate;  but  you  know  nothing  about  it. 
Many's  the  better  man  than  Captain  JBUling- 
hkm  that  has  forgotten  all  about  duty,  as  you 
call  it,  on  a  less  temptation  !  And  where *s 
the  special  duty  of  his  going  out  one  partic- 
ular night?" 

'*  [  am  afraid, "  returned  Kate,  thought- 
fully, «'  that  he  would  not  be  here  so  quietly 
to-night,  and  intending  to  go  out,  as  I  know 
he  does,  to-morrow  night  if  he  had  not  some 
information." 

God  help  him,  then,  and  my  husband, 
too!  They  wont  both  come  ashore  alive! 
More  likely  neither  of  them  ;  and  God  help  me 
and  my  children !    Miss  Elate,  you  oould  do 
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thin  );ood  job  if  joa  tried,"  added  WiDifred, 
cUirtping  her  hands,  and  louking  with  wistful 
earneetnefle  into  Kate's  now  painfully  dis- 
tressed face.  She  shook  her  head  sorrow- 
fully, but  with  a  severe  expression  on  her 
features,  as  she  said, — 

**  Nothing  that  I  could  do  would  produce 
the  result  you  wish,  Mrs.  Pendleton." 

"  Result  I  wish !  Why,  great  Heaven, 
Miss  Rate,  'tis  the  lives  of  both  of  them ! 
Consider  how  you'll  think  upon  my  words, 
when  it  is  too  late !  When  the  captain's 
body  is  picked  off  the  sand  and  carried  feet 
foremost,  and  the  white  face,  with  the  drip- 
ping black  hair  falling  back  from  it,  upward 
to  the  sunlight ;  and  my  man  is  laid  in  his 
bloody  oofiSn,  and  I  am  a  broken-down  and 
broken-hearted  woman,  without  a  bit  of 
bread  to  put  into  my  children's  mouths," 
said  Mrs.  Pendleton,  putting  her  handker- 
chief to  her  eyes  :  **  you'll  say  to  yourself. 
Miss  Rate,  /  did  all  that  good  work,  /sent 
the  captain  to  his  fate,  when  I  knew  it  was 
waiting  for  him.  1  brought  Hiram  Pendle- 
ton to  his  death  !  'Twos  1  that  made  AYini- 
IM,  old  John  Parker^s  daughter,  a  broken 
widow,  and  her  children  orphans  !  I  did  it 
ftU,  for  I  might  have  saved  it  ail,  and  wouldn't ! 
—Oh,  Miss  Kate,  think,  think  of  it !  What's 
s  bit  of  a  girl's  pride ,  or  just  a  taste  of  a  blush, 
maybe,  making  you  look  more  lovelier  to  him 
than  you  ever  looked  before — what's  this,  I 
say,  to  men's  lives  ?  Think  of  it,  for  Ilcaven's 
love,  my  dear  Miss  Kate  !  And  don  *t  you  go 
for  to  think  that  the  king's  men  are  going  to 
have  it  all  their  own  way.  I  tell  you  that 
the  chance  is  against  them.  Our  fellows  are 
s  strong  lot — some  new  hands,  strangers, 
ftmoDg  them — and  they  wont  make  child's 
plaj  of  it.  As  sure  as  Captain  Ellingham 
tricfl  to  stop  the  Sauct/  SaUt/  to-morrow  night, 
be*0  a  dead  man  !  " 

Katey  whose  distress  had  been  rising  to  a 
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pitch  of  agony  while  Mrs.  Pendleton  had  been 
speaking  these  words,  remained  silent  for 
a  while  at  the  conclusion  of  them,  while  her 
working  features  showed  how  great  wus  the 
effect  of  them  upon  her. 

**  You  do  not  know,  my  poor  Winifred," 
she  said  at  length,  **  you  cannot  guess,  how 
painful  it  will  be  to  me,  how  much  it  costs 
me  to  make  the  application  you  urge  mc  to 
do.  But,"  she  added,  while  something  tlutt 
was  almost  a  sob  half  choked  her  utterance, 
**  I  will  not,  I  dare  not  have  it  on  my  con- 
science that  I  have  refused,  in  order  to  spare 
my  own  feelings,  to  make  an  attempt  at  avert- 
ing these  dreadful  misfortunes.  I  will  do  as 
you  would  have  me,  my  poor  Winifred, 
though  it  is  a  hard,  hard  task.  I  must  leave 
you  now.  G<x)d-night.  Rest  yourself  .well 
before  you  start  on  your  return ;  and  if  you 
like,  one  of  the  men  shall  walk  over  with  you 
—or,  better  still,  I  am  sure  Mr.  Mat  would 
let  you  have  the  gig." 

**  God  bless  and  reward  you  for  your  good 
deed.  Miss  Kate,  and  grant  that  you  succeed ! " 
said  Winifred,  with  the  tears  in  her  eyes, — 
**  and  thank  you  kindly,  miss ;  but  I  do  not 
want  any  help  to  get  home.  There's  not  a  foot 
of  the  ground  that  I  don't  know,  better  than 
e'er  a  man  about  the  place :  and  I'm  noways 
afraid  of  the  walk." 

'*  Good-night,  then.  It  shall  be  done  bo- 
fore  he  goes  to-morrow,"  said  poor  Kate,  in 
a  tone  which  might  have  led  a  bystander  to 
imagine  that  the  deed  to  be  done  was  some- 
thing of  a  very  tragic  nature  indeed. 

And  then  she  had  to  return  to  the  drawing- 
room  with  as  cheerful  a  face  as  she  could 
manage,  fully  purposed  to  do  the  spiriting 
which  she  had  undertaken,  but  intending  to 
set  about  it,  as  perhaps  the  reader  need 
hardly  bo  told,  in  a  somewhat  different  fush- 
ion  from  that  contemplated  by  her  ci-devant 
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From  The  Spectator. 
THE  FRENCH  IN  EGYPT. 

Whsn  a  great  orator  speaks  from  the  steps 
of  a  throne,  he  is  pretty  sure  to  be  heard,  and 
the  interest  excited  by  Prince  Napoleon's  re- 
cent speech  on  British  policy  in  Egypt  is 
therefore  easily  understood.  After  all  the  al- 
lowances demanded  by  national  jealousy  have 
been  made,  the  fact  still  remains  that  the 
French  alliance  is  the  only  one  of  great  im- 
portance to  England  or  the  world,  and  any- 
thing which  threatens  or  seems  to  threaten 
its  continuance  deseryes  the  most  anxious  at- 
tention. When  a  prince  of  the  imperial 
house,  therefore,  bids  French  gentlemen  go 
on  with  a  commercial  project  because  "  Eng- 
land will  not  declare  war  against  France  for 
such  a  cause,"  quiet  men  are  justified  in  rub- 
bing their  eyes  and  asking  whether  there  ever 
was  any  danger  which  justified  that  remark. 
Is  anybody  threatening,  or  thinking  of  threat- 
ening, or  dreaming  that  he  may  one  day  have 
to  think  of  threatening  war  in  order  to  stop 
the  Suez  Canal  ?  The  mere  statement  of  the 
question  supplies  the  answer,  and  reduces 
the  prince's  speech  from  an  ominous  manifesto 
into  an  indiscretion.  He  was  carried  away 
by  his  own  eloquence  and  his  friendship  for 
M.  dc  Lessepe,  till  he  at  once  exaggerated  the 
opposition  of  England,  and  distorted  the  true 
and  Tery  serious  question  at  issue. 

The  object  of  the  energetic  adventurer  who 
changed  the  Suez  Canal  from  a  dream  into  a 
project  was  from  the  first,  as  we  have  so  fre- 
quently shown,  a  twofold  one.  He  wished, 
in  the  first  place,  to  cut  the  canal  which,  as 
be  dreams,  will  turn  the  current  of  Oriental 
trade  into  the  Mediterranean,  give  it,  that 
is,  to  France  and  Italy,  instead  of  to  Great 
Britain,  and  in  the  second  place  to  secure  a 
hold  for  France  upon  the  valley  ol'  the  Nile. 
To  this  end  he  demanded  and  gradually  se- 
en re^  concessions  which  included,  not  only  the 
right  to  cut  the  canal, — which  was  all  he  pro- 
fessed to  want, — not  only  a  grant  of  forced 
labor  to  the  extent  of  twenty  thousand  men 
for  many  years  on  end,  but  a  claim  to  a  mile 
on  each  side  of  the  canal  in  full  sovereignty, 
a  provision  which  would,  if  executed,  have 
made  the  Canal  Company  as  powerful  in 
Egypt  as  the  East  India  Company  ever  was 
in  Bengal.  The  British  Government,  which 
does  not  want  Egypt,  but  which  must 
fight  Europe  rather  than  let  any  but  a  third- 
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rate  power  possess  it,  took  alarm  at  tbeee 
concessions,  and  at  first,  we  have  reason  to 
believe,  in  spite  of  some  official  denials,  re- 
sisted the  canal  altogether.  That  plan  fi&iled, 
as  it  ought  to  have  done, — it  being  no  part  of 
Lord  Palmerston's  duty  to  resist  the  devel- 
opment of  the  world's  material  resources,  or 
even  to  retard  the  advance  of  Southern  Eu- 
rope lest,  perchance,  it  should  injure  Great 
Britain, — and  a  more  moderate  scheme  was 
adopted.  The  Porte  was  induced  to  pro- 
hibit forced  labor  in  the  general  intereet  of 
humanity, — the  sufiering  thereby  inflicted  be- 
ing, apart  from  all  philanthropic  considenir 
tions,  ruinous  to  Egypt, — and  to  cancel  the 
one-mile  concession  as  obviously  impairing 
the  rights  of  the  suzerain.  It  is  admitted  by 
all  sides,  including  the  French  lawyers  con- 
sulted by  the  Duke  de  Morny,  that  in  thot 
acting  the  Porte  is  within  its  legal  power, 
and  it  is  not  easy  to  prove  that  Sir  Henry 
Bulwer  wsa  wrong  in  inducing  the  sultan  to 
exercise  his  right.  Already,  without  this 
concession,  the  French  residents  have  become 
the  virtual  aristocracy  of  Egypt.  It  is  not 
long  since  they  compelled  the  pasha  to  order 
and  to  witness  the  public  d^radation  of  an 
Egyptian  officer  accused  of  having  jostled  a 
Zouave,  and  within  this  month  the^tation- 
master  of  Cairo  confessed  to  an  English  gen- 
tleman that  he  dared  not  restrain  the  out- 
rages of  a  French  postilion  whowasstampii^ 
about  on  the  station  demanding  fifteen  shil- 
lings an  hour  for  his  horses,  and  threatening 
everybody  with  a  big  stick,  because  the  of* 
fender  was  a  Frenchman.  Had  he  been  an 
Englishman,  he  would  have  been  sent  before  the 
consul  at  once ;  but  as  he  was  a  Frenchman, 
that  course  would  have  made  out  of  a  squab* 
ble  a  '*  diplomatic  affiiir."  The  daily  repeti- 
tion of  such  incidents,  the  sight  of  swarms  of 
French  overseers,  the  habit  of  using  Frendi 
money,  and,  not  to  be  unjust,  the  spectaele 
of  a  great  and  beneficent  French  work,  the 
frosh-water  canal  now  opened,  creates  among 
all  Egyptians  the  idea  that  Egypt,  which 
they  never  apparently  think  of  claiming  lor 
themselves,  must  one  day  be  French, — an  im- 
pression equivalent  to  partial  conquest.  The 
diplomatic  struggle  for  influence  is,  perhaps, 
in  almost  all  countries  a  seductive  mistake  ; 
but  in  Egypt  we  must,  for  our  own  security, 
be  accounted  at  least  the  equals  of  all  other 
foreigners,  and  French  sovereignty  over  the 
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line  of  timnrifc  would  have  finally  destroyed 
Ibat  equality.  The  reeistaDce  to  the  canal 
may  be,  as  Prince  Napoleon  says,  merely  an- 
other proof  that  English  statesmen  are  aged ; 
bat  the  resistance  to  a  French  possession  of^ 
Egypt  would  bo  continued  by  statesmen 
younger  than  Earl  Russell,  and  less  imbued 
with  the  notions  of  1815  than  the  premier. 
Even  Mr.  Gladstone  would  murmur  if  the 
transit  route  became  French,  and  confess  un- 
easily that  Great  Britain  was  at  last  directly 
threatened.  In  urging  M.  de  Lesseps,  there- 
lore,  to  disregard  £ngland,^for  England  will 
never  go  to  war  to  prevent  the  Suex  Canal, — 
PHnoe  Napoleon  is  simply  urging  his  country- 
BMn  either  to  believe  a  truism,  or  to «(iain- 
tftin  claims  which  are  confessedly  fatal  to  the 
independence  of  Egypt,  and  consequently  to 
one  of  the  very  few  fixed  ideas  of  British  pol- 
icy. Nobody  is  resisting  the  canal,  or  if  any 
diplomatist' still  considers  obstruction  to  that 
work  within  the  sphere  of  his  duties,  he,  as 
the  prince  himself  puts  it,  is  acting  without 
the  consent  and  against  the  will  of  the  Brit- 
ish people,  which  most  assuredly  will  fight 
for  no  such  end.  If  the  canal  can  be  cut  at 
French  expense,  so  much  the  better  for  Eng- 
land, which  will  thereby  be  spared  the  cost 
of  IranshipDient  upon  all  light  goods.  If  in 
ontting  it  Frenchmen  acquire  wealth  or  influ- 
ence frith  Egyptians,  or  new  openings  for  en- 
terprise, or  novel  consideration  in  the  world, 
to  much  the  better  also.  It  is  well  that  enor- 
■0118  enterprises  should  be  greatly  revrarded, 
snd  nothing  could  benefit  Europe  more  than 
viiiblo  proof  that  undertakings  of  imperial 
Magnitude  were  not  outside  the  pale  of  far- 
fligfated  commercial  speculation.  But  French 
sovereignty  over  any  section  of  Egypt  with- 
in or  near  the  transit  route  is  a  widely 
diflsrant  thing~«i  contingency  which  no  min- 
istry will  ever  foresee  with  patience,  and 
which  will,  in  the  last  resort,  be  resisted, 
any  number  of  petulant  outbursts. 
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The  responsibility  in  that  case  does  not  rest 
with  us,  but  with  the  aggressive  power. 

We  are  happy  to  believe  that  the  Emperor 
of  the  French  is,  as  usual,  wiser  than  his 
impulsive  cousin,  and  that  the  diplomatists 
at  Constantinople  who  take  their  cue  from 
him,  and  not  his  cousin,  have  at  last  come 
to  an  arrangement.  The  canal  is  to  go  on, 
under  some  compromise  as  to  labor,  which 
is  not  yet  made  clear,  but  the  basis  of  which 
will  be  compulsion,  compensated  by  heavy 
wages,  and  M.  de  Lesseps  is  left  to  acquire 
all  the  *  *  influence  * '  be  can  obtain .  If  French 
consuls  misuse  that  influence  long  as  they  are 
doing  at  present,  they  will  find  it  decay  with- 
out England  making  of  every  squabble  a  di- 
plomatic affiiir.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
claim  to  the  mile  on  each  side  is  to-be  for- 
mally given  up,  in  consideration  of  certain 
funds  to  be  paid  out  of  the  Egyptian  Treas- 
ury. This  looks,  at  first  sight  at  ail  events, 
like  a  reasonable  arrangement,  and  we  may 
hope  that  it  will  not  again  be  necessary  either 
fur  a  French  prince  to  talk  of  war  with 
Great  Britain  to  maintain  the  right  to  dig  a 
deep  ditch  through  Egypt,  or  fur  Great  Brit- 
ain to  resist  the  conversion  of  the  banks  of 
that  ditch  into  a  colony  of  Franco.  England 
is  not  so  selfish  as  the  prince  would  have  her  to 
be,  but  she  is  selfish  enough  to  resolve  that 
her  best  route  to  India  shall  not  belong  to  a 
monarch  who,  once  owning  it,  could  stop  our 
communications  at  will,  could,  without  des- 
patching a  soldier,  compel  us  to  keep  up  a 
Red  Sea  fleet,  and  could  render  India  a  bur- 
den by  the  armed  watchfulness  which,  there 
as  at  home,  ho  would  compel  us  to  maintain. 
It  is  this,  and  not  the  canal,  which  the  Brit- 
ish Government  now  resists,  and  though  in 
ordinary  cases  **cure,*'  as  Sir  Comewall  Lewis 
fiaid,  *'  is  cheaper  than  prevention,''  that  re- 
mark does  not  apply  when  the  Catastrophe  to 
be  prevented  is  amputation,  ^ 
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From  The  Spectator. 
^  THE  WIRE-KING. 
**  Tee  authority  of  M.  Reuter  has  increased, 
is  increasing,  and  ought  to  be  diminished." 
The  entity  described  under  that  name,  sup- 
posed sometimes  to  be  a  company,  somejtimes 
a  Jew  capitalist,  sometimes  an  able  specula- 
tor, and  sometimes  a  paid  agent  of  the  tele- 
graph companies,  has  constituted  himself  a 
fifth  estate,  equal  in  power  with  the  press, 
but  owning  no  responsibility  even  to  those  who 
pay  him.  He  has  possessed  himself  of  a  new 
means  of  intelligence,  which  is  flEist  becoming 
the  only  means,  and  he  manufactures  infor- 
mation and  opinions  for  all  Europe  at  his 
will.  Armed,  we  imagine,  with  some  sort 
of  contract  from  the  telegraph  companies,  he 
on  the  completion  of  the  continental  system 
of  wires  offered  to  supply  all  the  newspapers 
in  London  with  a  daily  modicum  of  intelli- 
gence. The  daily  journals,  which  in  Eng- 
land are  as  a  body  seldom  very  prosperous, 
though  one  or  two  after  the  English  fashion 
are  richer  than  any  in  the  world,  and  which 
at  the  moment  were  embarrassed  and  alarmed 
at  once  by  legislative  action,  by  the  advent 
of  cheap  but  powerful  competitors,  and  by 
the  retreat  of  a  capitalist  or  two  from  the 
profession,  perceived  that  M.  Reuter *8  offer 
wotild  save  them  huge  expense,  and  in  an  evil 
hour  closed  with  his  proposals.  Why  papers 
afraid  of  cheapness  should  ever  have  made  a 
blunder  which  placed  it  in  the  power  of  any 
man  with  a  few  thousands  to  establish  and 
fail  with  a  daily  journal  it  is  hard  to  imagine ; 
but  so  it  was.  Even  the  Times^  forgetful  of 
its  triumphs  in  the  express  way,  gave  way, 
though  with  reserves  to  which  we  may  point 
hereafter,  and  from  that  moment  to  this,  some 
years,  M.  Router  has  bad  a  monopoly  of  the 
*•  early  "  intelligence  by  which  all  subsequent 
opinion  is  seriously  colored.  This  innovation 
at  once  for  its  first  consequence  reduced  the 
newspapers  to  a  single  and  very  low  level. 
The  special  resources  of  every  paper  became 
useless,  the  Times  lost  the  use  of  its  strange 
hold  overall  Englishmen  outside  England, — a 
hold  in  itself  worth  thousands, — the  Post  of  its 
consular  connections,  the  favored  journal  of 
the  hour  of  the  aspirants  seeking  favor  with  the 
departments.  It  is  news  which  the  public 
seeks  first  of  all,  and  under  the  new  system 
energy  went  for  nothing,  and  capital,  even 
when  very  great,  for  very  little  indeed.    In- 


deed, money  for  once  almost  lost  its  n^ty ; 
for  M.  Reuter,  as  agent  at  once  finr  the  com- 
panies and  the  public,  had  a  hold  which  eren 
expenditure  could  very  seldom  defeat.  Aided 
by  a  tolerably  quiet  time,  by  great  energy, 
and  by  very  able  assistants,  the  acute  specu- 
lator who  had  established  the  monopoly 
worked  it  at  first  exceedingly  well.  His  tel- 
egrams were  always  wanting  in  **  conse- 
quence," but  details  were  scarcely  required, 
and  people  were  glad  to  be  relieved  of  even 
apparent  surplusage.  He  works  it  vrell  even 
now,  giving  us  all,  as  a  rule,  a  very  decent 
rechauffd  of  the  news  most  current  in  the  va- 
rious capitals,  laughably  diplomatic  in  form 
sometimes,  but  still  clear  and  succinct.  His 
agents,  if  they  do  not  know  anything  of 
themselves,  have  the  invaluable  habit  of  hear- 
ing what  other  people  know,  and  a  habit 
equally  valuable  of  wrapping  up  indistinct 
rubbish  in  phrases  which  sound  to  the  un- 
initiated oracular,  and  to  the  initiated  **  semi- 
official." 

Everything  went  very  pleasantly  until  the 
American  vrar  broke  out.  Then  it  vras  per- 
ceived that  if  M.  Reuter  were  really  an  ab- 
straction, or  a  man  with  cosmopolitan  ideas, 
his  agents  certainly  were  not.  They,  at  ail 
events,  were  human  beings  vrith  human  feel- 
ings, friendships,  prejudices,  perhaps  even 
human  amenability  to  coercion  and  to  reward. 
Their  tone,  by  the  confession  even  of  those 
who  agreed  with  them,  was  distinctively 
Southern,  and  England  felt  that  the  very 
springs  of  information  were  in  the  hands  of 
partisans.  It  would  have  felt  this  moeh 
more  keenly  but  for  one  of  those  accidents 
which  sometimes  destroy  the  effect  of  the  best 
devised  organization.  It  has  been  the  lot  of 
this  journal  to  protest  against  the  action  of 
the  Times  pretty  often,  to  differ  vrith  its  teach- 
ing, to  attack  the  views  which,  in  its  accepted 
function  of  looking-glass  for  the  empire,  it  is 
frequently  induced  to  uphold.  Bat  jthe  TuNef » 
by  the  mere  fact  of  its  existence,  confers  one 
immense  benefit  upon  journalism,  and  there- 
fore upon  England.  It  is  strong  enoogh  to 
fight  an  *<  interest,"  or  an  individual  with 
great  means.  Whether  the  opponent  is  a 
swindler  who  has  attacked  half  the  banks  in 
Europe  at  once,  or  the  whole  railway  power, 
or  the  organised  roughs  of  London,  or  % 
parlimentary  clique,  or  M.  Reuter,  the  Timet^ 
when  it  sees  fit,  dare  and  will  fight,  and  take 
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00  iti  own  sbonlden  the  labor  which  the 
pren,  if  it  were  really  a  foarth  estate,  would 
enoounter  in  oombiDation. 

The   JHmes  never  quite  gave  in   to  M. 
Eeuter,  and  from  a  very  early  period  of  the 
American  struggle  published  telegrapbic  nar- 
ratives remarkable  for  their  fulness,  their 
one-eided  accuracy,  and,  as  we  think,  their 
unfairness  of  tone.    Had  these  accounts  dif- 
fered in  drift  from  those  furnished  by  M. 
Beuter,  the  public  would  have  had,  on  the 
whole,  a  fair  statement  of  the  facts.    Unfor- 
tunately, they  were  not  only  just  as  preju- 
diced, but  prejudiced  in  exactly  the  same 
vray,  and  the  effect  of  the  two  sets  of  ac- 
counts was  equivalent  to  that  of  a  powerful 
paper  devoted  to  the  Southern  cause,  which 
xnight  be  the  right  cause,  or  the  evil  cause, 
but  which  in  either  case  could  not  be,  at  all 
^irents,  the  only  cause.    Then  came  the  Greek 
c^uestion,  and  throughout  the  telegrams  re- 
2)orted  just  the  news  which  most  readily  af- 
Cected  the  prieee  of  Greek  bonds,  and  then 
^e  Dano-German  quarrel,  throughout  which 
M.  Renter's  agency  has  been  German  to  the 
oore,  and  has  besides  been  for  the  first  time 
Inefficient.    The  agency  has  never  yet  pub- 
lished one  distinct,  condensed,  well-arranged 
a»rrative,  giving  instead  snippets  of  news 
mlways  imperfect  and  very  often  contradic- 
tory.   That  has  not  been  in  all  probability 
'M.  Reuter's  fault.    It  would  be  difficult, 
perhaps,  for  any  human  being  with  brain 
enough  to  condense  new  facts  into  a  bulletin, 
mnd  living  in  the  atmosphere  of  a  German 
capital,  to  escape  <'  influence  "  from  one  side 
or  the  ^other.    The  difiercnt  governments, 
loo,  must  exercise  some  kind  or  degree  of 
pressure,  and  we  are  not  inclined  to  blame 
M.  Reuter  on  a  charge  so  intangible  as  that 
of  bias.    But  the  effect  of  the  monopoly 
which  he  has  obtained  is  to  place  the  finjo;- 
lish  nation  at  the  mercy  of  a  single  firm, 
which    may  be  the  most  upright  in    tlie 
world,  and  may  also  poison  all  political  in- 
telligenoe  at  the  fountain-head,  and  whether 
honorable  or  speculative  must  always  be  lia- 
ble to  individual  bias,  and  always  irresponsi- 
ble to  public  control.    People  may  8tf>p  suh- 
seribing  as  they  may  stop  taking  the  Times ^ 
but  suppose  the  Times  sole  newspaper !   Men 
tie  beginning  more  and  more  to  rely  upon 
the  bulletins  for  their  facts,  for  in  the  bul- 
letins alone  do  they  find  them  expressed  with 
the  succinctness  and  bareness  they  desire. 
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Hundreds  read  the  bulletins  alone.    Thou- 
sands read  them  first,  and  the  first  reading 
colors  the  imagination,  and  indisposes  it  for 
any  more  true  but  less  vivid  impression.     A 
man  reads  in  the  bulletin,  for  example,  that 
a  certain  Danish  retreat  has  been  disgrace- 
ful.    Two  days  after  he  sees  that  the  *'  dis- 
grace" was  a  necessary  military  movement, 
not  only  defensible,  but  worthy  of  all  praise ; 
but  his  opinion  has  been  distorted  by  the  ac- 
count first  received,  and  he  goes  on  remark- 
ing and  feeling  <*  that  there  was  something 
in  that  aflair  requiring  explanation."    If  the 
matter  is  not  very  important,  or  if  the  de- 
tailed news  is  much  behind  the  -Imlletin,  the 
first  impression  bect)mcs  the  permanent  one, 
and  history  becomes  dependent  on  the  ca- 
price, or  ignorance,  or  unconscious  bias  of  an 
unknown  and  irresponsible  clerk.     We  say 
nothing  of  the  deadly  effect  a  false  message, 
like  that  which  last  week  purported  to  an- 
nounce the  result  of  an  Austrian  Cabinet 
Council,  may  have  upon  the  Stock  Exchange, 
for   if  the  jobbers  have  neither  spirit  nor 
means  to  establish  a  Reuter  of  their  own, 
they  deserve   to  suffer,  nor  of  the   injury 
which  may  be  done  to  an  entire  nation  1)y  a 
rumor  which  sends  down  all  funds,  for  that 
is  a  mere  consequence  of  publicity  ;  but  we 
protest  on  behalf  of  sound  public  opinion. 
That  opinion  must  be  based  upon  facts  ac- 
curately related,  and  facts  are  never  accu- 
rately related  except  by  two  or  more  wit- 
nesses.   The  most  honorable   man  in    the 
world  on  oath  in  the  witness-box  can  still 
not  give  to  others  an  accurate  impression  of 
the  acts  ho  himself  saw,  and  what  hope, 
then,  that  a  telegraph  agent,  hurried,  wor- 
ried, and  ill-informed,  should,  except    by 
chance,  convey  it.     Truth  is  obtained  in 
politics  or  in  law  only  by  collating  many  and 
independent  testimonies,  and  we  plead  for 
competition  not  to  annul  but  to  correct  M. 
Renter.    He  has  done  the  public  a  service,  a 
ffrvat  service,  a  very  great  service,  so  great  a 
service  that  to  make  him  endurable  we  want 
a  dozen  M.  Reuters.    That  number  is  not 
obtainable,  but  we  might  have  two  or  three, 
say  one  maintained  by  the  Stock  Exchange, 
one  by  the  associated  press,  and  one  by  a 
body  which  wants  accurate  information  more 
than  them  both, — the  House  of  Commons. 
The  expense  need  not  be  very  considerable, 
if  messages  were  confined  to  the  capitals 
which  at  the  moment  were  the  centres  of  in- 
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tereet,  and  were  restricted  peremptorily  to 
ascertained  facts,  omitting  entirely  rubbish 
about  "a  report  prevalent  at  Washington 
that  a  gentleman  has  seen  a  contraband  who 
believed  that  Longstreet  was  about  to  be  re- 
inforced." The  mere  relation  of  blank  facts 
guaranteed  by  signatures  would  be  an  inval- 
uable check,  BuflBk^ing,  at  all  events,  to  keep 
ordinary  men  from  forming  an  active  opin- 
ion upon  an  imaginative  bulletin.  If  such 
competition  is  beyond  the  means  of  great  cor-* 
porations,  or  the  telegraph  companies  pre- 
sume too  much  upon  their  strength,  it  will 
become  the  duty  of  the  governments  of  Eu- 
rope to  see  whether  they  cannot  by  mutual 
arrangement  insure  the  publication,  at  all 
events,  of  known  iacts,  guaranteed  by  consu- 
lar signatures.  Politicians  cannot  be  left 
forever  at  the  mercy  of  an  individual,  how- 
ever spirited,  or  wide  reaching,  or  successful, 
and  if  the  press  is  too  feeble  to  secure  pro- 
tection, the  nations  of  Europe  must  We 
shall  be  going  to  war  some  day  on  the 
strength  of  a  bulletin  prepared  by  a  clerk 
who  mistook  a  statement  in  the  New  York 
Herald  or  the  Viennese  Botschqfter  for  a 
fact. 


From  The  Press. 
The  Life  of  Lawrence  Sterne,     By  Percy  Fite- 
Gerald,  M.A.,  M.R.I.A.     London  :  Chap- 
man and  Hall. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  offers  the  public  what  has 
long  been  wanted, — a  really  good  biography 
of  the  author  of  **  Tristram  Shandy.*'  The 
non-existence  of  such  a  work  has  caused  the 
volatile  and  vivacious  humorist  to  be  sorely 
abused  since  his  death,  as  his  own  works  show 
that  he  was  during  his  lifeT  He  was  the  very 
man  to  be  misunderstood  by  the  '*  profanum 
Tulgusy  He  was  desultory,  episodical,  erotic. 
Easily  moved  to  tears,  he  cordially  preferred 
laughter.  He  regarded  gravity  as  a  mysteri- 
ous carriage  of  the  body,  designed  to  hide  the 
defects  of  the  mind.  **  Can  anybody  be  as 
wise  as  Lord  Thurlow  looks?  ^^  was  once  wit- 
tily asked.  Sterne  went  through  the  world 
with  a  contemptuous  suspi9ion  of  persons  who 
looked  wise.  For  himself,  he  chose  to  bo  gay ; 
he  chose  to  write  Shandean  books  and  to  seek 
Sliandean  adventures ;  he  chose  always  to  be 
**  in  bve  with  one  princess  or  another.*'  He 
was  rather  an  exceptional  Prebendary  of 
York,  no  doubt :  but  it  has  been  our  fi&te  to 


listen  to  many  worse  sermons  than  Panon 
Yorick's,  to  few  more  evidently  sincere. 

Of  all  the  posthumous  misonderstaiidii^ 
to  which  Sterne  has  been  subject  the  most 
strange  seems  that  he  was  misunderstood  bj 
Thackeray.  For  to  no  one  of  the  English  hu- 
morists was  Thackeray  so  directly  indebted. 
He  borrowed  from  Sterne  his  reflective  egoism, 
his  abrupt  transitions  from  humor  to  pathos  : 
even  his  style,  which  has  been  considered  the 
best  English  of  the  day,  is  decidedly  imitative 
of  Sterne's.  Perhaps  it  was  the  very  con- 
sciousness of  this  which  made  Thackeray 
unjust  to  his  predecessor.  Unquestionably 
Thackeray  often  failed  to  understand  the  men 
on  whom  he  lectured :  his  great  blunder  Sa 
reference  to  Swift's  sad  inscription — <*  Only  a 
woman's  hair" — sufficiently  proves  his  shal- 
lowness. The  essential  diffisrence  between 
Sterne  and  Thackeray  was  one  of  temper :  the 
former  was  passionate  the  latter  sulky.  Re- 
member how  angry  Mr.  Thackeray  was  with 
a  certain  gentleman  who  venture^i.  to  describe 
his  personal  appearance — how  irritated  by 
certain  strictures  in  the  Super Jme  Review. 
What  says  Sterne  to  the  most  spiteful  of  his 
critics?  **  Next  nK)nth,  if  any  of  you  should 
gnash  his  teeth,  and  storm  and  rage  at  me  as 
you  did  last  May  (in  which  I  remember  the 
weather  was  very  hot) ,  don't  be  exasper- 
ated if  I  pass  it  by  again  with  good  temper — 
being  determined  as  long  as  I  live  or  write 
(which  in  my  case  means  the  same  thing) 
never  to  give  the  honest  gentleman  a  worse 
word  or  a  worse  wish  than  my  Unde  Toby 
gave  the  fly  which  bussed  about  his  nose  all 
dinner-time."  This  instance  suffices  to  show 
the  absolute  diffi$rence  between  the  two  men. 
Both  were  irritable  and  sensitive ;  but  Sterne, 
like  Mr.  Walter  Shandy,  had  a  sub-aoid 
humor  of  his  own,  wherewith  he  laughed 
away  his  annoyances.  Thackeray,  on  the 
other  hand,  rushed  into  fierce  controversy  or 
the  perils  of  law  if  any  man  offended  hioi. 
His  judgment  on  Sterne,  that  ''he  was 
not  a  great  humorist,"  is  strangely  uiijust. 
Where  was  there  ever  so  much  humor  withia 
BO  limited  a  canvas  as  in  *'  Tristram  Shandy  "? 
Mr.  Shandy  himself,  full  of  strange  fancies 
and  caprices ;  mine  Uncle  Toby,  the  bravest 
and  simplest  of  souls ;  Corporal  Trim,  wbooi 
the  reader  loves  as  well  as  his  master ;  dear 
desultory  sprightly  Parson*  Yorick,  in  some  re- 
spects a  photograph  of  Sterne  himself;  be- 
sides obese  Dr.  Slop,  and  torpid,  onimaginir 
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tiTe  Mrs.  Shandy,  and  the  astute  Widow 
"W adman.  Not  a  g;reat  humoriat !  why  these 
oharacters  arc  as  real  as  Shakspcare^s  own  : 
never  will  Becky  Sharp,  or  Captain  Dobhin, 
or  Arthur  Pendennis  rise  to  an  equal  rank  in 
the  world  of  fiction.  In  giving  to  his  char- 
acters an  easy  immortality,  Sterne  is  the  most 
■ncceflsful  of  all  the  English  humorists.  Even 
Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  is  less  real  than  Uncle 
Toby. 

There  is  infinite  poetry  in  Sterne.      Take 
the  picture  of   Janatone,   the    innkeeper's 
dangnter  of  Montreuil,  with  the  long  tapr 
white  thread  stocking  pinned  to  the  cunning 
l^ypsy's  knee.      **That  nature  should  have 
told   this  creature  a  word   about  a  statue's 
thumb?''     Take  that  sunset   idyl  '<  in  the 
road  betwixt  Nismes  and  Lunel,  where  there 
is  the  best  Muscatto  wine  in  all  France,''  and 
where  the  gay  prebendary  dances  with  "a 
•anbumt    <uiughter  of    labor."      **  Capri- 
ciously did  she  bend  her  head  on  one  side, 
and  danced  up  insidious — Then  'tis  time  to 
dance  off,  quoth  I.-'    Take,  once  more,  his 
Horatian  reflections  on  the  cruel  flight  of 
time  :    **  1  will  not  arsue  the  matter  :  time 
Wastes  too  fast;  every  letter  I  trace  t(>lis  me 
with  what  rapidity  life  follows  my  pen  :  the 
days  and  hours  of  it,  more  precious,  my  dear 
«Jenny  !  than  the  rubies  about  thy  neck,  are 
flying  over  our  heads  like  light  clouds  of  a 
'wincfy  day,  never  to  return  more.  Everything 
l^rcflsea  on.     Whilst  thoa  art  twisting  that 
lock—see !  it  grows  gray ;  and  every  time  I 
][tS8  thy  hand  to  bid  adieu,  and  every  absence 
"wrhich  follows  it,  are  preludes  to  that  eternal 
separation  which  we  are  shortly  to  make — 
Jieaven  have  mercy  on  us  both  !  *" 
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Mr.  Fitzeerald's  volumes  will  considerably 
enlighten  those  who  have  been  led  by  Thack- 
eroy's  vituperation  to  consider  Sterne  a  heart- 
less sentimentalist.  He  was  eccentric  to  the 
utmost ;  his  marriage  was,  as  often  happens 
with  men  of  unusual  characters,  an  unlucky 
one ;  but,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  his 
amours  were  all  poetic  and  Platonic,  and  ho 
was  much  kinder  to  his  wife  than  that  lady 
deserved.  He  has  perfectly  described  her 
character  in  Mrs.  Shandy.  The  popularity 
of  *'  Tristram  Shandy  "  was  marvellous.  It 
at  once  made  Sterne  the  lion  of  the  day.  To 
get  him  to  dinner  was  a  matter  of  immense 
difficulty;  to  get  one's  self  invited  to  dine  with 
him  was  a  subject  for  intrigue.  He  talked 
^ust  as  he  wrote,  and  was  the  most  delight- 
iul  of  companions.  All  the  Bishops  con- 
gratulated the  prebendary  on  his  literary 
success :  but  one  prelate  afterwards  distin- 
guished himself  by  objecting  to  **  sermons 
wrote  by  the  King  of  Denmark's  jester!  " 
Alas,  poor  YoricK  !  Racehorses,  salads, 
games  of  cards  were  christened  after  Tris- 
tram Shandy.  Squibs  were  written  about 
the  book,  whereof  one  of  the  best  exclaims — 

«« I  wish  you  were  both  modester  and  fiitter." 

In  fact,  Sterne  was  as  much  in  the  mouths 
of  men  as  Jenny  Lind  when  she  first  took 
England  by  storm,  or  as  Shakspearo  in  the 
Year  of  Grace  18C4.  And  thoroughly  did 
the  gay  prebendary  enjoy  his  reputation, 
always  living  up  to  his  own  theory.  "  In 
the  mean  time,  let  us  live  as  merrily  but  as 
innocently  as  we  can.  It  has  ever  been  as 
good,  if  not  better,  than  a  bishopric  to  mc, 
and  I  desire  no  other." 


■UnLiz.4TiON  OF  Brine. — A  very  important  ap- 
plication of  Profvfwor  Gnibam's  proce8.ses  of  diaU 
^s  his  been  made  by  Mr.  Whitelaw,  of  Glas- 
(Mr,  to  the  utilixAtion  of  brine.  After  fresh 
Bieat  his  been  spriukled  with  salt  for  a  few  da^-s, 
H  will  be  found  swimming  in  brine  ;  in  fact, 
flcih  retains,  like  a  sponge,  more  than  thr<«- 
tmrths  of  its  weight  of  water  ;  but  it  has  not  the 
power  to  retain  more  than  half  that  quantity  of 
orine,  so  that  under  the  action  of  salt  it  allows  a 
portion  of  its  water  to  flow  out.  The  water  tliiiH 
expelled  is  saturated  with  soluble  nutritive  in- 
gredients, and  is,  in  fact,  juice  of  flesh, — soup 
with  all  its  Tsluable  propertioH.  In  the  lArg:e 
oaring  establishments  very  conKidcrable  quanti- 
ties of  this  brine  are  pro(luce<I  and  thn>wn  away 
as  ageless  ;  and  this  is  the  material  to  whicli  Mr. 
Whitelaw  has  applied  the  process  of  dialysis — 
and,  aoooiding  to  his  statements,  with  8ucc(>.<w — 
to  remove  the  salt  from  the  brine,  and  procnre 
pore  fresh  extract  of  meat.  The  brine  i^  first 
filtered^  to  free  it  from  particles  of  flesh  and 
other  solid  imparities  ;  and  the  jaioe  ai  obtained 


from  the  dialyscrs  may  be  made  without  further 
preparation  into  rich  Boups,  or  it  may  l)c  ct»n- 
centrated  by  evaporation  into  polid  extract  of 
meat  More  or  less  concentrated,  even  to  drj-- 
ne»s,  the  extract  can  be  packed  iu  tins  or  jars 
for  Mile,  or  the  concentrated  Tuiuor  can  be  mixed 
witli  flour,  and  made  into  meat-bL<H:uits.  Two 
gallons  of  brine  yield  one  pound  of  extract,  and 
the  economic  and  practical  value  of  redeeming  so 
much  waste  sustenance  may  be  briefly  compre- 
hended from  the  fkct  that,  in  one  house  in  Glas- 
gow alone,  Gi),(XH)  gallons  are  yearly  thrown 
away,  and  estimating  the  sooivproducing  power 
of  wven  pounds  of  meat,  without  bone,  as  equal 
to  one  gallon  of  the  extract,  the  value  of  this 
wante  is  equal  to  187  tons  of  meat,  and  taking 
the  meat  at  sixpence  per  pound,  to  £10,47*2  in 
mon'^^'.  The  waste  in  the  American  curing  es- 
tabli^hmentj*  inu.«t  be  still  more  enormous.  Ihir- 
ing  the  last  tieason,  in  eight  of  the  Fe«lpral  States, 
upwards  of  4,CKX),000  pig^  were  cured,  all  the 
brine  fh)m  which  was  turned  to  no  pnctioal  ao- 
oount  whatef  «r«^Lafiddfi  JEUview, 


432  SONGS    OF    THE 

SONGS  OF  THE  AUTUMN  NIGHTS. 


0  KiGHT,  send  up  the  harvest  moon 

To  waUi:  about  the  com  ; 
To  make  of  midnight  magio  iioon» 

And  ripen  on  tiU  mom. 

In  golden  ranks,  with  golden  crowns. 

All  in  the  yellow  land. 
Old  solemn  kings  in  rustling  gowns. 

The  witched  sheaves  whitening  stand. 

Sky-mirror  she,  afloat  in  space. 

Beholds  our  coming  mom : 
Her  heavenly  joy  hath  such  a  grace. 

It  ripens  earthly  com  ; 

Like  some  lone  saint  with  closed  eyes. 
Lost  in  the  deeps  of  prayer  ; 

While  gazing  people  still  their  sighs. 
And  silent  ripen  there. 


So,  Hke  the  com,  moon-ripened  last. 
Would  I,  when  tired  and  gray,     , 

On  golden  memories  ripen  fast. 
And  ripening  pass  away. 

In  an  old  night  so  let  me  die  ; 
A  slow  wind  out  of  doors  ; 
^   A  waning  moon  low  in  the  sky  ; 
A  vapor  on  the  moors ; 

A  fire  just  dying  in  the  gloom  ; 

Earth  haunted  all  with  dreams  ; 
A  sound  of  waters  in  the  room, 

A  mirror's  moony  gleams  ; 

And  near  me,  in  the  sinking  night. 
More  thoughts  than  move  in  me. 

Forgiving  wrong,  and  loving  right, 
iUid  waiting  till  I  see. 


Across  the  stubble  glooms  the  wind  ; 

High  sails  the  lated  crow  ; 
The  west  with  pallid  green  is  lined  ; 

Fog  tracks  the  river*s  flow. 

My  heart  is  cold  and  sad.    I  moan. 

Yet  care  not  for  my  woe. 
The  summer  fervors  all  are  gone ; 

The  roeee  ! — Let  them  go. 

Old  age  is  coming,  frosty,  hoar ; 

The  snows  of  time  will  ikll ; 
My  jubilance,  dreamlike,  no  more 

Betoms  for  any  calL 

0  lapnng  heart !  thy  feeble  stndn 
Sokls  up  the  blood  to  spare. 


AUTUMN    NIGHTS. 

That  my  poor  withered  antomn  brain' 
Sees  autumn  everywhere. 


Lord  of  my  lifo !  if  I  am  blind. 

Be  then  my  eyes  to  see  ; 
Live  on  within  both  heart  and  mind  : 

Be  life  and  truth  in  me. 


/  made  no  brave,  bright  sons  arise. 
Veiled  up  no  sweet  gray  eves : 

/  hung  no  roses,  lit  no  eyes. 
Sent  out  no  windy  leaves. 

1  said  not  "  I  will  cast  a  charm 
These  gracious  forms  around :  ** 

My  heart  with  self-bom  love  grew 
I  took  but  what  I  found. 


When  cold  winds  range  my  winter-night. 

Be  thou  my  summer-door  ; 
Keep  for  me  all  my  young  ddight. 
Till  I  am  old  no  more. 

Geobob  MacDokaia. 
-^Victoria  Magazine, 


ONLY  A  BABY^  GRAVE. 

Only  a  baby*s  grave  ! 
Some  foot  or  two,  at  the  most. 
Of  star-daisied  sod,  yet  I  think  that  God 
Knows  what  that  little  grave  cost 

Only  a  baby*s  grave  ! 
To  children  even  so  small. 
That  they  sit  there  and  sing — so  small  a  thing 
Seems  scarcely  a  grave  at  all ! 

Only  a  baby*s  grave  ! 
Strange  !  how  we  moan  and  fret 
For  a  little  fiioe  that  was  here  such  a  spaoe— 
Oh,  more  strange,  could  we  forget ! 

Only  a  baby's  grave  ! 
IMd  we  measure  grief  by  this. 
Few  tears  were  shed  on  our  baby  dead, 
/  know  how  they  fell  on  thk. 

Only  a  baby's  grave  ! 
Will  the  little  life  be  much 
Too  small  a  gem  for  His  diadem. 

Whose  kingdom  is  made  of  such  T 

Only  a  baby's  grave  ! 
Yet  often  we  come  and  rit 
By  the  little  stone,  and  thank  God  to  inm 
We  are  nearer  heaven  for  it ! 

L.ir. 
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A    RETURN. — TO    AN    INFANT. 

A  RETURN. 


SiiE  lay  on  her  death-bed,  and  wept ; 

She  was  young,  she  was  fair,  for  her  doom. 
And  for  him  who  a  sad  vigil  kept 

By  the  bride  he  must  give  to  the  tomb. 

**  Forget  me  not  when  I  am  gone  ; 

Forget  me  not  when  I  lie  low.'* 
He  said,  "  Broken-hearted,  alone 

Shall  I  pass  to  mj^  grave  in  my  woe.*' 

The  angels  have  come  for  her  soul. 
To  the  Garden  of  Eden  they  fly; 

For  there  the  good  wait  till  the  whole 
Of  our  earth's  destined  time  hath  gone  by. 

They  bring  her  £ve*s  loveliest  flowers  ; 

But  her  spirit  of  joy  is  bereft ; 
For  she  pines  in  the  Paradise  bowers, 

And  longs  for  the  earth  she  has  left. 

She  pines  till  they  grant  her  her  prayer, — 

For  one  hour  to  let  her  away, — 
And  the  seraph  in  vain  says,  '*  Beware  !  **    . 

In  vain  the  saints  warn  her  to  stay. 


They  are  sitting  below  the  old  lime, 

And  their  voices  sound  tender  and  sweet ; 

And  her  bright  face  is  blushiog  each  time 
That  their  eyes  and  their  hearts  seem  to  meet. 

There's  a  haze  in  the  vibrating  air  ; 

There's  a  smile,  there's  a  kiss,  there's  a  vow  ; 
There's  the  shriek  of  a  soul  in  despair. 

And  they  think  'twas  the  wind  in  the  bough. 
—  Victoria  Magazine, 


**  I  have  touched  him,**  said  one  in  the  crowd, 
A  faded  woman,  her  face  in  a  glow 
That  lighted  the  traces  of  care  and  woe. 

«*  What  is  he  to  you  T  "  I  had  thought  aloud  ; 
But  that  face  rebuked  me  :  her  fiuth  was  strong 
In  the  good  that  triumphs  o'er  woe  and  wrong. 


He  fought  for  another  land  than  theirs — 
For  a  land  they  never  saw — what  then  ? 
Shall  they  not  love  him,  a  man  among  men. 

In  whose  nobleness  each  of  them  shares  ? 
What  things  are  dearest  under  the  sky  T 
Here  is  a  man  who  for  these  would  die  ! 

IsA  Cbaio. 
— Macm%llan'*8  Magazine, 


ONE  IN  THE  CROWD. 
APRIL  10th,  1864. 
Over  the  bridges  and  through  the  streets. 
By  tens  of  thousands  the  people  pour  ; 
Till,  like  a  sea  in  its  surge  and  roar, 
The  crowd  round  column  and  statue  meets  ; 
Waiting  through  hours  of  the  waning  day. 
To  look  upon  one  who  must  pass  this  way. 

He  comes  !  he  comes  !  and  the  people  press 
Close  to  his  side,  for  no  guards  are  there  ; 
A  pale,  worn  face,  and  a  kingly  air. 

And  hands  held  forth  as  if  fain  to  bless. 
They  see,  and  the  fiices  far  and  wide 
Turn,  yearn  toward  him  with  love  and  pride. 

**  I  have  seen  him  !  "  cried  one  in  the  crowd, 
A  youth  who  ran  on  with  flashing  eyes 
And  a  look  that  no  seeing  satisfies, 

To  ^ze  again,  and,  abashed  yet  proud, 
To  bask  in  the  smiles  from  his  hero  won. 
To  the  deeds  in  his  soul  as  the  ripening  sun. 


AFFUCrnON. 

Count  each  affliction,  whether  light  or  grave, 
God's  messenger  sent  down  to  thee.    Do  tlioa 
With  courtesy  receive  him  ;  rise  and  bow  ; 

And,  ere  his  shadow  pass  thy  threshold,  orave 

Permission  first  his  heavenly  feet  to  lave, — 
Then  lay  before  him  all  thou  hast ;  allow 
No  cloud  of  passion  to  usurp  thy  brow, 

'Or  mar  thy  hospitality,  no  wave 

Of  mortal  tumult  to  obliterate 
The  soul's  marmoreal  calmness.    Grief  shonUI 

be. 
Like  joy,  majestic,  equable,  sedate. 

Confirming,  cleansing,  raising,  making  f^. 
Strong  to  consume  small  troubles,  to  commend 
Great  thoughts,  grave  thoughts,  Uioughts  last- 
ing to  the  end. 

AUBBET  Db.VeBE. 


TO' AN  INFANT. 

Familiar  spirit,  that  so  graciously 
Dost  take  whatever  fortune  may  befkll, 
Trusting  thy  fhigile  form  to  the  arms  of  all. 
And  never  counting  it  indignity 
To  be  caressed  upon  the  humblest  knee  ; 
Thou,  having  yet  no  words,  aloud  doet  call 
Upon  our  hearts  ;  the  fever  and  the  gall 
Of  our  dark  bosoms  are  reproved  in  thee. 
From  selfish  fears  and  lawless  wishes  flree. 
Thou  hast  no  painful  feeling  of  thy  weaknea  ; 
From  shafts  malign  and  pride*8  baae  agony 
Protected  by  the  pillows  of  thy  meekneee : 
Thou  hast  thy  little  loves  which  do  not  grfer* 

thee. 
Unquiet  make  thee,  or  unhappy  leave  thee. 

Aubrey  Db  Ybbbl 


CHARLES    THE    BOLD. 


Fh>m  The  National  Review. 
COABUSS  THE  BOLD. 

History  of  Charles  the  Bold,  Duke  of  Bur- 
yundy.  By  John  Foeter  Kirk.  Vols.  I. 
aod  IL     London:  Murray,  18G3. 

Wb  welcome  with  genuine  pleasure  a  nar- 
rative of  an  important  portion  of  history  by 
a    "WTiter  who  shows  in  no  small  degree  the 
poBflCflsion  of  real  historic  power.     And  we 
m'^lcome  it  with  still  greater  pleasure  when 
vro    find  that  it  proceecls  from  an  American 
writer,  a  countryman  of   Mr.  Prescott  and 
Jif  r.  Motley,  a  writer  fully  entitled  to  take 
bis  place  along -side  of  them,  and  in  some  re- 
spects, perhaps,  to  be  preferred  to  either.     It 
is  &  matter  of  r;^l  satisfaction  that  so  good 
an    historical  school  should  be  still  growing 
an<l  prospering,  and  that  untoward  political 
evonts  have  not  wholly  checked  its  develop- 
ment.   A  very  slight  glance  at  Mr.  Kirk's 
book  is  enough  to  show  that  we  are  dealing 
with  a  real  historian  ;  that  we  have  before  us 
ft  Work  of  a  wholly  different  kind  from  the 
Ountleas  volumes  of  superficial   talk  which 
Are  Qnoeasingly  poured  out  upon  the  world 
«»nder  the  degraded  garb  of  history.     Mr. 
^■rk  has  his  faults  both  of  style  and  of  mat- 
***'•     That  we  do  not  always  come  to  the 
\       ^me  oonclasions  as  he  does,  in  one  of  the 
»«»oet   perplexed  mazes  to  be  found  in  the 
^bole  range  of  history,  is  as  likely  to  be  our 
i^Qlt  as  his.     But,  besides  this,  there  are 
**ture§  in  Mr.  Kirk's  style  which  hardly 
^nform  to  the  laws  of  a  pure  taste,  andpor- 
^jotit  Qf  }||g  matter  which  hardly  conform  to 
^**    laws  of  accurate  reasoning.     Still,  his 
''^^rits  in  both  ways,  alike  as  to  form  and  as 
^  substance,  are  real  and  great.     lie  has 
■Judied  history  in  its  real  sources,  in  the 
^'onidcs  and  documents  of  the  time,  and  in 
be   best  modern  writers  of  the  various  na- 
^*^  concerned.     His  research  seems  to  be 
^."^^caricd ;  and  in  dealing  with   his  mate- 
^^*t  be  displays,  notwitiistanding  a  certain 
"^iideiiej  to  make  the  best  of  his  hero,  a  very 
^*^id«rable  degree  of  critical   p<jwcr.     IIis 
^■^tives  of  events  and  his  general  pictures 
^  ^b«  time  are  of  a  very  high  order ;  it  would 
^^  be  going  too  far  to  say  that  they  are  first- 
!^^*     In  his  wider  politital  speculations  he 
^  'em  happy.     Long  disquisitions  on  matters 
T^^ber  off  bis  subject  are  needlessly  brought 
^«  %lid  thej  are  far  fmm  being  written  with 
^^  aune  deamess  and  power  as  the  narra- 
^*^  pofftioni  of  the  book.    And  in  his  occa- 
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sional  references  to  times  earlier  than  his 
own  immediate  subject,  Mr.  Kirk's  accuracy 
is  certainly  not  unimpeachable.  Besides  a 
few  strange  errors  in  detail,  he  is  evidently 
not  wholly  free  from  those  popular  miscon- 
ceptions which  have  perverted  the  whole 
early  history  of  Germany  and  France.  These . 
are  serious  -defects  ;  but  they  are  defects 
which  are  quite  overbalanced  by  the  stcrrmg 
excellences  of  the  work,  and  they  in  no  way 
hinder  us  from  gladly  hailing  in  Mr.  Kirk  a 
welcome  recruif  to  the  small  band  of  real  his- 
torians. 

In  estimating  Mr.  Kirk's  style,  it  would 
be  unfair  not  to  take  into  account  the  fact  } 
that  we  are  dealing  not  with  a  British  but 
with  an  American  writer.  We  use  the  word 
British  by  choice,  as  best  expressing  mere 
geographical  and  political  distinctions  ;  for 
we  trust  that  Mr.  Kirk  is  not  one  of  those 
whose  birth  on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean 
leads  them  to  despise  the  name  of  English- 
men. American  literature  has  a  special  in- 
terest, as  bearing  on  the  probable  future  fate 
of  the  language  which  is  still  common  to  all 
men  of  English  blood  in  both  continents.  It 
is  quite  evident  that  good  writers  and  speak- 
ers in  the  two  countries  speak  and  write — 
and  will  doubtless  long  continue  to  speak  and 
write — exactly  the  same  language.  The  di- 
vergences of  speech  which  may  occasionally 
be  noticed  between  England  and  America 
simply  arise  from  the  fact  that  in  both  coun- 
tries the  language  is  often  corrupted  by  bad 
speakers  and  writers,  and  that  British  and 
American  corruptions  of  speech  do  not  al- 
ways follow  the  same  courw.  A  few  local 
expressions  adapted  to  the  several  wants  and 
circumstances  of  the  two  ct>untries,  a  few 
words  retained  in  one  country  while  they 
have  become  obsolete  in  the  otlier,  make 
hardly  any  perceptible  difTvrfnce.  They  are 
only  wortli  speaking  of  becauw?  half-informed 
people  often  apply  the  name  of  Americanisms 
to  expressi/DUs  which  have  simply  dropped 
out  of  use  in  England,  or  which  linger  only 
in  particular  districts  or  among  old-fashioned 
people.  In  Mr.  Kirk's  style  it  is  not  often 
i  that  we  detect  any  signs  of  the  American  ori- 
gin of  his  book.  Here  and  there,  indeed,  we 
find  such  words  as  **  proclivities,'*  **  reliable," 
and  the  like;  but  these,  though  American 
corruptions  of  the  language,  have  become  too 
common  among  British  writers  to  be  marked 
as  sure  signs  of  American  birth.    Comparing 
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Mr.  Kirk  with  the  two  contemporaries  and  interest  of  her  rulers  that  she  had  do  hope 

...  -     .  *■  .  1-  ^  •     i.i__? :-r 4. ^^       rvi *,_! 


but  in  their  errors  or  misfortunes.     The  tal- 


countrymen  with  whom  it  is  most  natural  to  .  - ,       .    «      tt_      . 

compare  him,  we  should  say  that  his  style  is'  ents  and  even  the  mtues  of  her  «x  first  French 
mnrni^orouR  than  Mr.  Prescott's.  but  in  less   ^'''^  Y^f^  »  ^"'I^  ^  ¥'•      Thefolhes  and 


more  vigorous  than  Mr.  Prescott's,  but  in  less, 
good  taste,  but  that  it  is  decidedly  less  ex- 
travagant than  the  style  of  Mr.  Motley.    Mr.  [ 


vices  of  the  seventh  were  her  sahaiion,^  And 
so,  too,  when  he  comes  to  a  later  period,  he 
writes,  *  Of  James  the  First,  as  or  John,  it 


Eirkcommonly  writes,  especially  in  his  strict- jj  may  be  said  that  if  his  administration  had 
ly  narrative  portions,  at  once  with  clearness  j  been  able  and  splendid,  it  would  probably 
and  with  purity ;  but  he  often  runs  off  into  have  been  fatal  to  our  country,  and  that  we 
needless  metaphors,  and  now  and  then  into' (^e  more  to  his  weaknesses  and  meann^ses  tJian 
J  '^  rvu  ^  f  ^4,^  ^  to  the  wisdom  and  courage  of  much  better  $oi> 
strange  and  mean  expressions.    These  faults,        .       , ,, ..  055    . 

however,  are  but  trifles  comjUred  with  the  l       ^  ' 

wild  exuberance  of  Mr.  Motley's  earlier  vol- 1  Now  Mr.  Kirk  looks  on  this  as  centiadict- 
nmes, — an  exuberance  which  it  is  only  fair .  ing  a  remark  in  his  own  text  that  the  Eng- 
to  say  is  not  a  little  chastened  down  in  the  j  iish  Parliament  and  nation,  in  contradistino- 
latcr  ones.  On  the  other  hand,  when  Mr.  tion  to  the  communes  and  estates  of  the  Neth- 
Motley  gets  into  any  general  speculations, .  erlands,  **  seconded  the  enterprising  spirit  of 


they  are  commonly  both  sounder  in  them- 
selves and  more  clearly  expressed  than  the 
long  episodes  which  fill  up  a  large  part  of 
Mr.  Kirk's  second  volume.  But,  on  the 
whole,  all  three  are  vnriters  of  whom  the  ris- 
ing historical  literature  of  the  United  States 
may  well  be  proud. 

We  think  so  well  of  Mr.  Kirk's  book,  and 
we  have  so  much  to  say  for  ourselves  upon 
his  subject,  that  we  are  not  inclined  to  spend 
more  time  than  we  can  help  in  dwelling  on 
his  defects.  Still,  as  we  have  made  some 
general  strictures,  it  is  only  fair  both  to  our- 
selves and  to  him  to  make  our  meaning  clearer 
by  one  or  two  examples.  Large  parts  of  the 
general  disquisitions  contained  in  the  second 
and  third  chapters  of  Mr.  Kirk's  fourth  book 
seem  to  us  wanting  both  in  force  and  clearness. 
In  many  places  Mr.  Kirk  seems  to  us  to  go 
needlessly  out  of  his  way  to  grapple  with 
earlier  writers,  as  Hallam  and  Macaulay, 
sometimes  altogether  without  ground.  Thus 
Mr.  Kirk  tells  us  in  a  note  : — 

"  We  cannot  help  protesting*  against  what 
seems  to  us  the  most  radically  false,  the 
most  pernicious  in  the  general  inferences  to 
be  drawn  from  it,  and  yet  the  most  charac- 
teristic,— inasmuch  as  it  even  runs  through 
his  literary  criticisms, — of  the  paradoxes  m 
which  Macaulay  loved  to  indulge.  Speaking 
of  England  in  the  reign  of  John,  he  says, 
*  Her  interest  was  so  directly  opposed  to  the 

*  By  tho  way,  wo  cannot  help  protesting,  in  our 
turn,  against  Mr.  Kirk's  fashion  of  speaking  of  him- 
self as  "wo"  and  "us."  In  a  newspaper  or  re- 
view there  are  manifest  reasons  for  the  practice, 
none  of  which  apply  to  a  book  by  a  single  avowed 
author.  Such  a  man  should  not  talk  of  himself, 
more  than  need  bo  ;  but  when  he  does  talk  of  him- 
self, he  should  say  *^  I "  and  "me.'' 


their  monarchs,  while  asserting  and  enlarging 
their  own  constitutional  rights. ' '  Now  there 
is  here  no  contradiction  and  no  paradox. 
AVhat  Lord  Macaulay  says  and  what  Mr.  Kirk 
says  are  both  perfectly  true  of  different  pe- 
riods of  English  history.  Lord  Macaulay  is 
speaking  of  our  "French  Kings,"— of  the  first 
seven  after  the  conquest  And  what  he  says 
of  them  is  perfectly  true.  England  had  no 
interest  in  the  aggrandizement  of  Henry  the 
Second  in  France.  For  the*Duke  of  Nor- 
mandy and  Aquitaine  to  strengthen  himself 
at  the  expense  of  the  King  of  Pftris  ooold  in 
no  way  profit  tho  island  which  he  held  as  a 
sort  of  provincial  dependency  .*  The  folly  of 
John  lost  Normandy  and  all  his  other  French 
possessions  except  Aquitaine.  That  loss  was 
the  salvation  of  England.  Hitherto  England 
had  been,  like  Sardinia  and  Sicily  in  later 
times,  the  source  of  the  highest  title,  but  bj 
no  means  the  most  valued  possession,  of  her 
sovereigns.  But  now  England  again  became 
the  most  important  part  of  the  King  of  Eng- 
land's dominions.  England  had  been  a  de- 
pendency of  Anjou ;  Aquitaine  was  now  a 
dependency  of  England.  Before  long  we 
again  see,  in  the  great  Edward,  a  king  like 
Alfred  or  iEthelstan,  reigning  as  a  true  Eng- 
lishmen for  the  glory  and  greatness  of  Eng- 
land. At  last,  under  his  grandson,  we  tee 
a  King  of  England  waging  a  war  of  aggran- 
dizement in  France,  from  which  England  and 
English  freedom  are  now  in  a  position  to 
reap  great,  though  doubtless  only  indirect, 
advantage.  All  this  was  the  direct  Ircsult  of 
the  follies  and  vices  of  John .  W  hat  Lord  Ma- 
caulay says  is  perfectly  true  of  the  reign  of 
John ;  what  Mr.  Kirk  says  is  perfectly  true 
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of  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third.  Thor<*  is  Fmncc  " — that  in,  wo  can  only  suppose,  tlic 
DO  sort  of  discrepancy  l)etweon  the  two  Ptatc-  ■  inhabitants  of  liis  French  dominions — were 
mentfl,  and,  both  in  this  and  in  eeveral  other  j  *'  secret  traitors  or  avowed  rebels,"  wo  ean- 
plaoefl,  Mr.  Kirk  need  not  have  gone  out  of  i  not  in  the  least  understand.     It  may  be — in- 


his  way  to  pass  censures  on  Lord  Macau  lay 
which  are  quite  undeserved. 

We  mentioned  occasional  extravagance  in 
the  U8e  of  metaphors  as  a  fault  of  Mr.  Kirk's. 
"We  are  therefore  bound  to  give  an  example 
of  what  we  mean.  The  following  parable  is 
quite  beyond  us;  indeed,  we  susj^ect  some 
confusion  in  the  writer's  mind  between  the 
shaft  of  a  pillar  and  the  shaft  of  a  pit : — 

**  The  shaft  of  Saxon  lilxirty,  raised  high 
and  solid  in  a  time  of  the  deepest  obscurity, 
—while  the  continental  races  were  still  un- 
dergoing the  crushing  and  rending  of  a  verit- 
able chaos, — had  pierced  through  the  super- 
vening layers  of  the  Norman  Conquest  and  of 
feadausm,  incrasting  itself  with  glittering 
extraneous 


deed,  the  next  paragraph  makes  it  probable 
— that  Mr.  Kirk  intends  this  description  to 
apply,  not  to  Henry  the  Second  and  Richard 
the  First,  but  to  Edward  the  Third  and  Henry 
the  Fifth.  But  the  **  Norman  sovereigns  of 
England  '*  is  an  odd  way  of  describing  the 
two  latter  princes,  and  the  assertion  as  to 
thft  origin  of  the  dominion  of  the  kings  of 
England  in  France  remains  equally  inaccurate 
in  any  case. 

Again,  it  is  clear  that  Mr.  Kirk  hns  not 
thoroughly  emancipated  himself  from  tliat 
slavery  to  the  modern  map  of  France,  and  to 
modern  French  talk  about  **  natural  bounda- 
ries "  and  such  rubbish,  which  leads  so  many 
people  utterly  astray  as  to  the  whole  history 


decorations,   but   preserving  itsTr*!  i    ac-jji     a  mL    r    li.  / 

massive  Dronortiois  :  and  now. '  ^^  *^^^  "^'^y  ^^'^^^^  ^^S^;     The  fault  very  of- 


simple  and  massive  proportions;  and  now,\  ,    ,     n        ,  , 

in  like  manner,  it  towered  above  the  too  as-  ^^  consists,  not  m  any  lack  of  knowledge  of 
piring  pretensions  of  royalty,  reared  upon  *^^c  facts,  but  in  lack  of  a  power  to  realize 
^«-i«A»  ..nil  .^A**/xm..A»  Am^*,/I«^;/x»o  »»_;:    990     I  what  is  known.     We  set  forth  in  a  former 

article  •  the  different  processes  by  which  the 
Dukes,  Kings,  and  self-styled  »*  Emperors  •* 


other  and  narrower  foundations.'' — ii.  330. 

We  also  mentioned  occasional  inaccuracies 
and  misconceptions  as  to  earlier  times  as 
among  the  faults  of  Mr.  Kirk's  book.  It  is 
ludicrous  to  place  (i.  288)  the  saying,  **  Non 
Angli  aed  angel i,"  into  the  mouth  of  Gregory 
tbe  Seventh.  It  is  hardly  less  so  to  call  Ci- 
tears  (i.  45)  the  <<  head  of  the  great  Carthu- 
sian order."  And  such  a  passage  as  the  fol- 
lowing is  utterly  inaccurate  in  fact,  and  still 
I  ialse  in  deduction  : — 


•*  But  the  Norman  sovereigns  of  England 
were  not  related,  at  least  by  any  close  affinity.  m_,j,  j 
to  the  Capetian  race.  They  had  acquired  I  r  x. 
their  chief  possessions  in  France,  as  they  had 
SfOquired  the  English  crown,  not  by  grant  or 
inberitancc,  but  by  the  power  of  their  arms. 
They  were  foreigners  and  open  enemies  ;  their 
only  adherents  in  France  were  seon?t  traitors 
or  aTOWod  rebels ;  and  they  could  not,  then»- 
fine,  mask  their  designs  against  it  under  the 
pretest  of  serving  the  nation  and  reforming 
the  state.*'— i.  3. 

Now  Henry  the  Second  did  not  acfjuire  his 
dominions  in  France  by  force  of  arms,  but  by 

lawful  inheritance  and  marriage ;  Normandy  j  ize  this,  even  when  they  know  the  facts.  It 
osmc  from  his  mother,  Anjou  from  his  father,  irt  clear  that  Mr.  Kirk  does  not  thoroughly 
Aqaitaine  from  his  wife.  He  was  not  a  for- '  realize  it.  though  it  was  most  important  that 
cigner,  but  a  Frenchman  by  blood  and  Ian- !  an  historian  of  IJurgun<iy  should  realize  it. 
gnage ;  he  was  an  open  enemy  only  as  every  j  Charles  the  lijld  dreamed  ••!"  restoring  the  an- 
powerful  and  turbulent  vassal  was  an  open!  ♦soo  X.t>.n..l  R.v,.w,  <>ci.  i..r,  l^ro.  -  ••  Tho 
coemj ;   in  what  sense  his  *<  adherents  in  j  Fnnk«  and  the  <iaul«." 


of  Paris  have  gradually  drawn  into  their 
hands  not  only  all  but  the  whole  of  the  old 
kingdom  of  "Western  France,  but  also  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  kingdom  of  Burgundy,  and 
a  large  portion  of  the  kingdom  of  Germany. 
Now  many  people  who  know  all  the  several 
stages  of  these  annexations  still  go  through 
the  history  with  a  sort  of  vague  notion  that, 
though  Ix)rraine,  Provence,  half  a  dozen 
other  provinces,  were  not  always  French, 
still  it  was  somehow  in  the  eternal  fitness 
ings  that  they  should  be  French.  Now 
it  is  really  no  more  in  the  eternal  fitness  of 
things  that  Aries  should  be  subject  to  the 
sovereign  of  Paris  than  that  Paris  should  be 
subjret  to  the  sovereign  of  Aries.  That  Be- 
san<;»>n  should  be  in  bondage,  while  Ltiusanno 
is  still  free,  is  as  mere  an  accident  as  that 
which  leaves  Hamburg  and  Frankfort  still  at 
Kmst  nominally  free,  while  Kiiln  and  Aachen 
are  subjwt  to  the  caprices  of  Ilerr  von  Bis- 
marck.    But  it  is  hard  to  make  people  real- 
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cient  kingdom  of  Burgundy  or,  perhaps  more 
strictly,  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Lorraine. 
But  hi»  biographer  has  very  faint  notions  in- 
deed about  the  early  history  of  Burgundy, 
and  the  various  applications  of  that  singu- 
larly shifting  name  ;  yet  these  things  are  of 
real  imp(jrtance  for  understanding  Charles's 
true  position.  Mr.  Kirk  indeed  seems 
throughout  to  identify  the  modem  kingdom 
of  France  with  the  ancient  monarchy  of  the 
Franks,  which  is  far  more  truly  to  be  identi- 
fied with  that  German  kingdom  which  was 
^  dissolved  in  1806.  Thus,  in  introducing  a 
really  beautiful  description  of  the  county  of 
Burgundy,  he  tells  us  how, 

**  After  a  long  separation  from  the  duchy 
of  Burgundy,  it  again  became  subject  to  the 
same  rule  in  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  It  was  a  fief,  however,  not  of 
France,  but  of  the  empire,  thovgh  situated 
within  the  natural  boundaries  of  France,  gov- 
erned by  a  line  of  princes  of  French  descent, 
and  inhabited  by  a  people  who  spoke  the 
French  language."  (i.  47.) 

Here  Mr.  Kirk  knows  the  facts,  but  he 
does  not  fully  realize  them.  He  is  in  a  man- 
ner surprised  at  finding  a  great  fief  of  the 
empire  within  what,  on  the  modern  map,  are 
the  boundaries  of  France.  As  for  **  natural 
boundaries,"  those  may  of  course  be  placed 
wherever  one  pleases ;  it  is  quite  as  easy,  and 
more  true  historically,  to  call  the  Saone  the 
natural  boundary  of  France,  as  it  is  so  to 
speak  of  the  Khine.  The  French  Counts  of 
Burgundy,  one  of  them  a  reigning  king  of 
France,  had  come  in  quite  lately  through  fe- 
male succession  from  the  descendants  of 
Frederick  and  Beatrice.  As  for  language, 
the  county  of  Burgundy,  like  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  kingdom  of  Burgundy,  spoke  a 
Romance  language  ;  but  we  greatly  doubt  its 
speaking  in  those  days  anything  that  could 
fairly  be  called  French.  In  another  place 
.  we  read  ; — 

**  Wherever  the  French  race  existed,  wher- 
ever the  French  language  was  spoken,  wher- 
ever mountain  or  river  offered  a  bulwark  to 
the  integrity  of  the  French  soil,  there  the 
French  monarchy  must  seek  to  fix  its  sway 
and  establish  its  supremacy.  France,  in  dis- 
tinction from  all  other  nations  or  countries, 
aspires  to  uniformity  and  completeness.  Her 
foreign  wars,  her  foreign  conquests,  for  the 
most  part,  have  had  for  their  object  the  at- 
tainment or  recovery  of  her  *  natural  boun- 
daries.'    Again  and  again  the  tide  has  swof- 


I  len  to  those  limits,  often  with  a  f<woe  that 
carried  it  beyond  them.  Again  and  a^in  it 
has  receded,  leaving  a  margin  etill  to  oe  re- 
claimed, but  bearing  still  the  traces  of  a  for- 
mer  flood." — ii.  157. 

Toward  the  end  of  this  passage  Mr.  Kirk 
gets  so  metaphorical  that  we  hardly  know 
what  he  means.  But  what  on  earth  is  *'  the 
French  race  "  ?  Why  are  all  sorts  of  Ro- 
mance dialects  to  be  jumbled  together  under 
the  name  of  the  French  language?  And  £1- 
sass  at  least  is  surely  not  |)eopled  by  "the 
French  race,"  nor  did  its  inhabitants  ever 
speak  the  tongue  either  of  Oc  or  of  OiL  On 
Mr.  Kiik's  principles,  we  must  take  to  "  rec- 
tifying "  the  map  of  Europe ;  and  a  poor  look- 
out it  will  be  for  Brussels,  St.  Heliers,  Neuf- 
chatel,  and  Geneva. 

We  have  now  done  with  direct  criticism, 
except  so  far  aa  we  shall  have  to  dispute  some 
of  Mr.  Kirk's  views  with  regard  to  some  im- 
portant portions  of  his  subject.  We  will 
only  add,  that  of  the  two  portions  into  which 
his  history  naturally  divides  itself,  the  career  ' 
of  Charles  in  France  and  his  career  in  Ger-  - 
many,  the  faults  of  which  we  have  bad  to  - 
complain  appear  in  far  greater  abundance  in  ^ 
the  second  portion.  The  French  part  of  Mr. 
Kirk's  story  is  admirably  told ;  a  few  strokes 
of  the  pen  would  remove  every^  blemish  of 
which  we  should  complain.  Here  be  has,  for 
the  most  part,  to  tell  a  tale  about  which  there 
is  little  dispute,  and  most  effectively  Mr. 
Kirk  tells  it.  But  the  German  portion  of 
Charles's  history  is  a  chaos  of  confusions  and 
contradictions.  Here  Mr.  Kirk  has  to  appear 
in  the  character  of  an  advocate.  With  the 
matter  of  his  pleadings  we  partly  agree  and 
piirtly  differ.  But  it  is  perfectly  plain  that 
his  assumption  of  the  advocate's  character 
has  had  a  very  bad  effect  upon  his  manner. 
Taking  a  side  strongly,  he  becomes  excited ; 
forced  metaphors,  harsh  and  mean  expres- 
sions, misplaced  sarcasms,  are  found  toifokl 
as  often  as  in  the  earlier  parts  of  the  book. 
Mr.  Kirk's  concluding  volume  has  yet  to  ap- 
pear. Let  him  take  a  warning  fW>m  us  4n 
the  spirit  in  which  it  is  meant.  He  has  still 
to  tell  the  tale  of  Granson,  Morat,  and  Nancy. 
That  tale  we  have  often  heard  from  the  Swiss 
side,  and  wo  have  no  objection  to  hear  it 
again  from  the  Burgundian  side.  But  let 
Mr.  Kirk  tell  it  us  in  the  style  in  which  he 
has  told  the  War  of  the  Public  Good  and  the 
War  of  Li6ge,  not  in  the  stylo  in  which  he 
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boa  reooraed  the  Dcgotiations  nmong  the 
powers  which,  at  a  later  time,  so  strangely 
leagued  together  for  the  overthrow  of  his 
hero. 

The  career  of  Charles,  as  we  remarked  in 
the  last  paragraph,  divides  itself  into  a  French 
and  a  German  portion.  In  both  alike,  indeed, 
he  19  exposed  to  the  restless  rivalry  of  Lewis 
of  France ;  but  in  the  one  period  that  rivalry 
is  carried  on  openly  within  the  French  terri- 
tory, while  in  the  second  period  the  crafty 
king  finds  the  means  to  deal  far  more  effec- 
tual Mows  through  the  agency  of  Teutonic 
hands.  That  Charles  should  thus  play  a  part 
in  the  affairs  of  both  countries  naturally  fol- 
lowed from  his  position  as  at  once  a  French 
prince  and  a  prince  (»f  the  empire ;  but  it  is 
certainly  remarkable  that  his  two  spheres  of 
action  can  be  thus  mapped  out  with  almost 
mm  much  chnmological  as  geographical  preci- 
sion. Ilis  position  was  a  very  peculiar  one  ; 
lie  held  the  rank  of  one  of  the  first  princes  in 
Europe  without  being  a  king,  and  without 
possessing  an  inch  of  ground  which  was  not 
held  of  some  superior  lord.  The  phrase  of 
«•  Great  Powers  '*  had  not  been  invented  in 
the  fifteenth  century ;  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that,  if  it  had  been,  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy would  have  ranked  among  the  fore- 
most of  them.  He  was,  in  actual  strength, 
the  equal  of  his  royal  neighbor  to  the  west, 
tnd  fiir  more  than  the  equal  of  his  imperial 
neighbor  to  the  east.  Yet  for  every  inch  of 
his  territories  he  owed  a  vassaPs  duty  to  one 
or  other  of  them.  His  dominions  were  large 
in  positive  extent,  and  valuable  out  of  all 
proportion  to  their  extent.  No  other  prince 
in  Europe  was  the  direct  iK)vereign  of  so  many 
riefa  and  flourishing  cities,  rendered  still 
more  rich  and  flourishing  through  the  long 
ind,  in  the  main,  pi'aceful  administration  of 
his  father.  The  cities  of  the  Netherlands 
were  incomparably  greater  and  more  pros- 
perous than  those  of  Franco  or  England  ; 
tnd,  though  enjoying  largo  municipal  privi-  • 
leges,  they  were  not,  like  those  of  (Germany, 
independent  commonwealths,  recognizing  only 
■n  external  suzerain  in  their  nominal  lord. 
Other  parts  of  his  dominions,  the  Duchy  of 
Burgundy  especially,  were  as  rich  in  men  as 
Flanders  was  rich  in  money.  So  far  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy  had  some  great  advan- 
tages over  cvory  other  prince  of  his  time. 
Bat,  on  the  other  hand,  his  dominions  were 
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further  removt'd  than  those  of  any  prince  in 
Europe  from  forming  a  compact  whole.  He 
was  not  king  of  one  kingdom,  but  duke, 
count,  and  lord  of  innumerable  duchies, 
counties,  and  lordships,  acqOired  by  differ- 
ent  means,  held  by  different  titles  and  of 
different  over-lords,  speaking  different  lan- 
guages, subject  to  different  laws,  transmitted 
according  to  different  rules  of  succession,  and 
subject  to  possible  escheat  to  different  suze- 
rains. These  various  territories,  moreover, 
bad  as  little  geographical  as  political  connec- 
tion. They  lay  in  two  large  masses,  the  two 
Burgundies  forming  one,  and  the  Low  Coun- 
tries forming  the  other,  so  that  their  com- 
mon master  could  not  go  from  one  capital  to 
another  without  passing  through  a  foreign 
territory.  And  even  within  these  two  great 
masses  there  were  portit)ns  of  territory  inter- 
secting the  ducal  dominions  which  there  was 
no  hope  of  annexing  by  fair  means.  The  do- 
minions of  a  neighboring  duke  or  count  might 
be  acquired  by  marriage,  by  purchase,  by  ex- 
change, by  various  moans  short  of  open  spoli- 
ation. But  the  dominions  of  the  Free  Cities 
and  of  the  ecclesiastical  princes  were  in  their 
own  nature  exempt  from  any  such  procewMt*. 
If  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  became  also  Dnke 
of  Bralmnt,  the  inhabitants  simply  passed 
from  one  line  of  princes  to  another;  n<» 
change  was  involved  in  their  laws  or  their 
form  of  government.  But,  as  Mr.  Kirk  well 
points  out,  the  Bishopric  of  Liege  could  never 
pass  by  marriage,  inheritance,  forfeiture,  or 
purchase.  Just  as  little  could  the  Free  Im- 
perial City  of  I>e8an9<m.  The  duke  wlu)S** 
dominions  hemmed  them  in  could  acquire 
them  only  by  sheer  undisguised  conqucKt,  a 
conquest,  too,  which  must  necessarily  change 
the  whole  fnimework  of  government.  The 
rights  of  princely  government  were  in  no  wjiy 
affected  by  the  transfer,  even  the  violent 
transfer,  of  a  duchy  from  one  duke  to  an- 
other ;  but  the  rights  of  the  Church  in  one 
case,  and  the  rights  of  civic  freedom  in  tlie 
other,  would  have  been  utterly  trampled  un- 
der foot  by  the  annexation  of  a  bishopric  or 
a  free  city.  And  Charles,  lord  of  so  many 
lordship,  was  also  closely  connected  with 
many  royal  houses.  In  France  he  was  not 
only  the  first  feudatory  of  the  kingdom,  the 
dean  of  the  peers  of  France ;  he  was  aK »  Ji 
prince  of  the  blood  royal,  with  no  great  mun- 
her  of  lives  between  him  and  the  crown.  Ou 
his  mother's  side  he  claimed  descent  from  the 
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royal  bouses  of  England  and  Portugal :  he 
closely  identified  himself  \7ith  England ;  he 
spoke  our  language ;  he  played  an  active  part 
in  our  politics ;  he  seems  to  have  cherished  a 
hope-'One  perhaps  not  wholly  unreasonable 
— that,  ^mong  the  revolutions  and  disputed 
successions  of  our  country,  the  extinction  of 
both  the  contending  houses  might  at  last 
place  the  island  crown  upon  his  own  brow.* 
Looking  to  his  eastern  frontier,  to  the  states 
which  he  held  of  the  empire,  he  was  beyond 
all  comparison  the  most  powerful  of  the  im- 
perial feudatories.  The  next  election  might 
place  him  upon  the  throne  of  the  Caesars, 
where  be  would  be  able  to  reign  after  a  very 
different  sort  from  the  feeble  Austrian  whom 
he  aspired  to  succeed  or  to  displace.  Or, 
failing  of  any  existing  crown,  he  might  dream 
of  having  a  crown  called  out  of  oblivion  for 
his  special  benefit.  Burgundy  might  again 
give  its  name  to  a  kingdom,  and  his  scattered 
duchies  and  lordships  might  be  firmly  welded 
together  under  a  royal  sceptre.  Perhaps  no 
man  ever  had  so  many  dreams,  which  in  any 
one  else  would  have  been  extravagant,  nat- 
urally suggested  to  him  by  the  position  in 
which  he  found  himself  by  inheritance. 

And  now  what  sort  of  man  was  he  who 
inherited  so  much,  and  whose  inheritance 
prompted  him  to  aspire  to  so  much  more? 
We  wish  to  speak  of  him  as  he  was  in  his  bet- 
ter days ;  toward  the  end  of  his  days  the  ef- 
fect of  unexpected  misfortunes  darkened  all 
his  faults,  if  it  did  not  actually  affect  his  in- 
tellect. We  will  take  him  as  he  appears  in 
Mr.  Kirk's  present  volumes.  Now  Mr.  Kirk 
is  a  biographer,  and,  as  such,  he  is  bound  by 
a  sort  of  feudal  tenure  to  *^  rehabilitate,''  as 
the  cant  word  is,  the  lord  under  whom  he 
takes  service.  We  do  not  at  all  blame  him 
for  trying  to  make  out  the  best  case  he  can 
N  for  his  hero ;  indeed,  we  can  go  much  further, 
and  say  that,  in  a  great  degree,  he  success- 
fully makes  out  his  case.  Though  he  is  zeal- 
ous, he  is  by  no  means  extravagant  on  be- 
half of  Charles.  Though  he  holds,  and  we 
think  with  reason,  that  Charles  has  com- 
monly had  less  than  justice  done  to  him,  ho 
by  no  means  sets  him  up  as  a  perfect  model, 
lie  rates  both  his  abilities  and  bis  character 
higher  than  is  commonly  done ;  but  he  does 

♦  Charles,  as  grandaon  of  a  legitimate  daughter 
of  John  of  Gaunt,  clearly  had  a  better  hereditary 
ri^ht  than  Henry  the  Seventh,  the  descendant  of  a 
bastard  son. 


not  set  him  up  for  an  exalted  genius,  neither 
does  he  undertake  to  be  the  apologist  of  all 
his  actions.  He  is  satisfied  with  showing 
that  a  man  who  played  an  important  part  in 
an  important  time  was  neither  the  bmte  nor 
the  fool  that  he  has  been  described  both  bj 
partisan  chroniclers  and  by  modem  romance- 
writers.  Even  in  the  point  where  we  see 
most  reason  to  difier  from  Mr.  Elirk,  we  have 
little  to  object  to  as  far  as  regards  Charles 
himself.  In  estimating  the  causes  of  the  war 
between  Charles  and  the  Swiss,  Mr.  Kirk 
lays  the  whole  blame  upon  the  Confederates, 
and  represents  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  as 
something  like  an  injured  victim.  AUowing 
for  a  little  natural  exaggeration,  we  think 
Mr.  Kirk  is  fairly  successful  in  his  jostifica- 
tion  of  Charles ;  we  do  not  think  him  equally 
successful  in  his  inculpation  of  the  Confedov 
ates. 

Charles  was  perhaps  unlucky  in  the  age  in 
which  he  lived ;  he  vras  certainly  unlucky  in 
the  predecessor  whom  he  succeeded,  and  in 
the  rival  aginst  whom  he  had  to  straggle. 
It  may  be,  as  Mr.  Kirk  says,  that  he  was 
better  fitted  for  an  earlier  age  than  that  in 
which  he  lived  ;  it  is  certain  that  be  was 
quite  unfit  either  to  succeed  Philip  the  Good 
or  to  contend  against  Lewis  the  Eleventh. 
One  can  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
Charles  was  morally  a  better  man  than  bis 
father.  Ue  had  greater  private  virtues,  and 
he  was  certainly  not  stained  with  greater 
public  crimes.  Yet  Philip  passed  with  un- 
usual prosperity  and  reputation  through  a 
reign  of  unusual  length ;  while  the  career  of 
Charles  was  short  and  stormy,  and  he  left  an 
evil  memory  behind  him.  Philip,  profligate 
as  a  man  and  unprincipled  as  a  ruler,  was 
still  the  Good  Duke,  who  lived  beloved  and 
died  regretted  by  his  subjects.  Charles, 
chaste  and  temperate  in  his  private  life,  and 
with  a  nearer  approach  to  justice  and  good 
faith  in  his  public  dealings  than  most  princes 
of  his  time,  was  hated  even  by  his  own  sol- 
diers,  and  died  unlamented  by  any  one.* 
As  in  many  other  men,  the  virtues  and  the 
vices  of  Charles  were  closely  linked  together. 

*  Charles,  to  say  the  least,  never  beeame  a  na- 
tional hero  anywhere.  The  writers  of  the  sizteenth 
oentary,  who  compiled  their  chronicles  within  his 
dominions,  and  inscribed  them  to  his  descendants, 
Oudegherst,  Pontus  Ilouterus,  his  copyist  Haneus, 
and  the  like,  speak  of  him  without  any  sort  of  en- 
thusiasm  ;  indeed,  they  are  full  of  those  riows  of 
his  character  and  actions  which  Mr.  Kirk  strongly, 
j  and  often  truly,  denounces  as  popular  errors. 
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He  knew  no  mercy  cither  for  himself  or  for 
anybody  else.    Austere  in  his  personal  mor- 
als and  a  strict  avenger  of  vice  in  others,  ho 
probably  made  himself  enemies  by  his  very 
Tirtuea,  where  a  little  genial  profligacy  might 
have  made  him  friends.     His  home  govern- 
ment was  strictly  just ;   his  ear  was  open 
to  the  meanest  petitioner,  and  he  was  ready 
to  send  the  noblest  offender  to  the  scaffold. 
fiut  such  stem  justice  was  not  the  way  to 
make  himself  popular  in  those  days.    A  jus- 
tice which  knows  not  how  to  yield,  or  to  for- 
give, is  hardly  suited  for  fallible  man  in  any 
age,  and  in  that  age  Charles  sometimes  drew 
obloquy  upon  himself  by  acts  which  we  should 
How  look  on  as  crowning  him  with  honor. 
Bis  inexorable  justice  refused  to  liHten  to  any 
entreaties  for  the  life  of  a  gallant  young  no- 
l>le  •  who  had  murdered  a  man  of  lower  de- 
fB^ree.     In  this  wo  look  on  him  as  simply  dis- 
charging the  first  duty  of  a  sovereign  ;  in  his 
own  age  the  execution  seemed  to  men  of  all 
Vmnks  to  be  an  act  of  remorseless  cruelty.     In 
short,  Charles,  as  a  civil  ruler,  practised  none 
of  the  arts  by  which  much  worse  rulers  have 
often  made  themselves  beloved.      He  was 
ohary  of  gifts,  of  praise,  of  common  courtesy. 
Ko  wonder,  then,  that  so  many  of  his  servants 
forsook  him  for  a  prince  who  at  least  knew 
liow  to  appreciate  and  to  reward  their  ser- 
And  what  Charles  was  as  a  ruler,  he 
even  more  conspicuously  as  a  captain. 
In  warfare  his  discipline  was  terrible  :  he  im- 
posed, indeed,  no  hardship^n  the  lowest  senti- 
nel which  he  did  not  equally  impose  upon 
liimsclf ;  but  the  commander  wlio  had  a  kind 
'Word  for  no  one,  and  a  heavy  puninhment  for 
the  slightest  offence,  did  not  go  the  way  to 
win  the  attachment  of  his  troops.     His  cru- 
elty toward  Dinant  and  Liege  did  not  greatly 
cxoeed — in  some  respects  it  did  not  equal — 
the  ordinary  cruelty  of  the  age :  but  the  cold 
and  quasi-judicial  severity  with  which   he 
planned  the  work  of  destruction  is  almost 
more  repulsive  than  the  familiar  horrors  of 
the  storm  and  the  sack,      it  was  his  utter 
want  of  sympathy  with  mankind  which  made 
Charles  the  Bold  hatiHl,  while  really  worse 
men  have  been  beloved.      The  ambition  of 
Philip  the  Good  was  quite  as  unprinci[iU*il  as 
*  See  the  story  of  tho  *'  Ba^itanl  (»f  Hamaidc  in 
Bumnte,"  Docs  do  Uourj;oj;no,  z.  110;  Kirk,  i.  Wl. 
The  beU4.'r.known  talc   told  by  Poutus   lluutcru^ 
(Rerum  liurguDdiaoarum  lib.  v.  cap.  .">),  And  workoil 
ap  Into  the  ttory  of  Khynitaalt  and  Sapi>hira  in  the 
8ptaat>or,  whether  true  or  false,  is  at  least  quite  in 
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that  of  his  son  ;  but  it  was  more  moderate,  and 
kept  more  carefully  within  the  bounds  of 
possibility.  The  means  by  which  he  gained 
large  portions  of  his  dominions,  Holland 
and  Ilainault  especially,  were  perhaps  more 
blameworthy  than  anything  in  the  career 
of  Charles  ;  and  in  particular  acts  of  cruelty 
and  in  violent  outbursts  of  temper  there  was 
little  to  choose  between  father  and  son.  But 
Philip's  ambition  was  satisfied  with  now  and 
then  seizing  a  province  or  two  which  came 
conveniently  within  his  grasp;  he  did  not 
keep  the  world  constantly  in  commotion  ;  he 
had  no  longing  after  royal  or  imperial  crownR, 
and  indeed  refused  them  when  they  came  in 
his  way  ;  his  rule  was  on  the  whole  peaceful 
and  beneficent,  and  his  very  annexation?, 
when  they  were  once  effected,  secured  large 
districts  from  the  horrors  of  border  warfare. 
But  Charles  was  always  planning  something, 
and  the  world  was  always  wondering  what 
he  might  be  planning.  lie  attacked  and  an- 
nexed so  widely  that  it  was  no  wonder  if  even 
those  whom  he  had  no  mind  to  attack  deemed 
it  necessary  to  stand  ready  prepared  for  him. 
His  loftiest  flights  of  ambition  were  far  from 
being  so  wild  and  reckless  as  they  are  com- 
monly represented  ;  his  dream  of  a  new  Bur- 
gundian  Kingdom  was  far  from  irrational ; 
still  less  was  there  anything  monstrous  either 
in  a  great  French  prince  aspiring  to  a  para- 
mount influence  in  France,  or  in  a  great  Ger- 
man prince  aspiring  to  the  crown  of  the 
empire.  But  the  misfortune  of  Charles  was 
that  he  was  always  aspiring  after  something ; 
he  was  always  grasping  at  something  which 
he  had  no  tinstead  of  enjoying  what  he  had. 
Neither  his  own  subjects  nor  strangers  were 
allowed  a  moment's  peace :  wars  with  France, 
wars  with  Liege,  Gelders  annexed,  Elsass  pur- 
chased, NeuBS  besieged,  Lorraine  conquered, 
Provence  bargained  for,  were  enough  to  keep 
the  whole  world  in  commotion .  The  ten  years 
of  Charles's  reign  are  as  rich  in  events  as  the 
forty-eight  years  of  his  father. 

Mr.  Kirk  is  fond  of  enlarging  on  Charles's 
good  faith,  and,  for  a  prince  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  the  praise  is  not  wholly  undeserved. 
As  compared  with  the  contemporary  kings 
of  England  and  France,  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy may  fairly  pass  for  a  man  of  liis 
word.*  He  certainly  did  not  openly  trample 
on  oaths  and  obligatiims  like   Edward  the 

•  "  QuchI  nunquam  antca  foccrat,  rnpta  fide/' 
Mys  Heater  (I.  v.  c.  12)  of  tho  cxocation  of  tho 
priMoers  at  Uranson. 
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Fourth,  nor  did  he  carry  on  a  systematic  trade 
of  secret  intrigue  like  Lewis  the  Eleventh. 
Wo  wait  to  see  what  Mr.  Kirk  will  say  as  to 
the  fate  of  the  Constable  of  St.  Paul ;  but 
the  affair  of  Pcronne,  to  which  Mr.  Kirk  fre- 
quently points  as  an  exception  to  Charles's 
general  straightforwardness,  strikes  us  ns  be- 
ing made  rather  more  of  by  him  than  need 
be.  There  seems  at  least  to  have  been  no 
deliberate  treachery  on  Charles's  part,  though 
there  certainly  was,  in  words,  a  breach  of  the 
safe-conduct  which  he  had  given  to  Lewis. 
The  king  sought  an  interview  of  his  own  ac- 
cord ;  it  was  to  take  place  in  the  then  Bur- 
gundian  town  of  Peronne.  The  duke  gave 
the  king  a  safe-conduct,  notwithstanding  any- 
thing which  had  happened  or  might  happen. 
"While  Lewis  was  at  Pdronne,  Charles  discov- 
ered, or  believed  that  he  liad  discovered,  evi- 
dence that  the  king  was  plotting  with  the 
revolted  people  of  Liege.  Charles  then  kept 
him  as  a  prisoner  till  he  had  signed  an  un- 
favorable treaty,  and  obliged  him  to  accom- 
pany him  on  his  campaign  against  Liege, 
and  to  witness  and  take  a  part  in  the  utter 
overthrow  of  his  allies.  Here  is  undoubtedly 
a  breach  of  an  engagement:  according  to 
the  letter  of  the  bond,  he  should  have  taken 
Lewis  safe  back  into  his  own  dominions,  and 
have  declared  war  and  pursued  him  the  mo- 
^  ment  he  had  crossed  the  frontier.  But,  set- 
ting aside  the  literal  breach  of  faith,  to  deal 
with  Lewis  as  he  did,  to  humble  him  before 
all  the  world,  to  make  him  follow  where  he 
was  most  unwilling  to  go,  was  quite  in  char- 
acter with  the  stern  and  ostentatious  justice 
of  Charles.  As  a  mere  breach  of  faith,  it 
was  a  light  matter  compared  with  the  every- 
day career  of  Lewis  himself.  But  what 
shocked  the  feeling  of  the  time  was  for  a 
vassal  to  put  his  suzerain  lord  under  personal 
duress.  To  rebel  against  such  a  lord  and 
make  war  upon  him  was  an  ordinary  busi- 
ness ;  but  for  a  Duke  of  Burgundy  to  treat 
a  King  of  France  as  a  prisoner  was  a  breach 
of  all  feudal  reverence,  a  sacrilegious  inva- 
sion of  the  sanctity  of  royalty,  which  carried 
men's  minds  back  to  a  deed  of  treason  more 
than  five  hundred  years  old.*  We  cannot 
*  Ab  Comines  eays  (Ut.  ii.  c.  7),  "Le  Roy  se  : 
voyoit  logo  rasibus  d'uno  grosso  tour,  ou.  un  Comte 
do  Vcrmandois  fit  mourir  un  sien  prcdecesseur  Roy  ' 
de  France."  The  allusion  is  to  the  two  imprison-  ', 
luents  of  Charles  the  Simple  at  Peronne  (928-9)  by  ■ 
Count  Herbert  of  Verraanduis.  See  Richer,  lib.  i.  i 
c.  4(5,  54  ;  Frodoard  in  anno  ;  Polgrave,  Normandy  | 
and  England,  ii.  93. 
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look  upon  this  business  at  Pdronne  as  being 
moi^lly  of  so  deep  a  die  as  the  long  course 
of  insincerity  pursued  by  Charles  with  re- 
gard to  the  marriage  of  his  daughter.     It  is 
clear  that  Charles  was  possessed  with  a  strong 
and  not  very  intelligible  dread  of  a  son-in- 
law  in  any  shape.     Like  many  other  princes, 
he  shrank   from   the  notion  of  a  successor, 
especially  when  that  successor  would  not  be 
one  of  his  own  blood,  but  the  husband  of 
his  daughter;   one  who  most  likely  would 
seek  in  her  marriage  and  his  affinity  nothing 
but  stepping-stones  to  the  ducal  or  royal 
crown  of  Burgundy.      So  far  one  can  enter 
into  the  feeling ;   but  it  is  clear  that  Charles 
first  carried  it  to  a  morbid  extent,  and  then 
made  use  of  it  for  a  disingenuous  politioal 
purpose.      Ue  held  out  hopes  of  bis  daugh- 
ter's hand  to  every  prince  whom  be  wished 
for  the  moment  to  attach   to  his  interests, 
without  the  least  serious  intention  of   be- 
stowing her  upon  any  of  them.      Mary  was 
used  as  the  bait  for  Charles  of  Guienne,  for 
Nicholas  of  Calabria,  for  Maximilian  of  Aus- 
tria. .    Now  this,  though  it  might  serve  an 
immediate  end,  was  a  base  and  selfish  policy, 
which  could  not  fail  to  leave,  as  in  the  end 
it  did  leave,  both  his  daughter  and  his  do- 
minions without  any  lawful  or  recognized 
protector.    The  feelings  alike  of  a  father  and 
a  sovereign  should  have  made  Charles  over- 
come bis  repugnance  to  an  acknowledged  suc- 
cessor, rather  than  run  the  risk  of  leaving  a 
young  girl  to  grapple  unprotected  with  the 
turbulent  people  of  Flanders,  and  with  such 
a  neighbor  as  Lewis  the  Eleventh.    It  is  here, 
we  think,  rather  than  in  his  fonnal  breach  of 
faith  at  Pdronne,  that  we  should  look  for  the 
most  marked  exception  to  that  general  char- 
acter for  good  faith  and  sincerity  which  ie 
asserted  for  Charles  by  his  biographer.     It  ie 
certain  that  he  piqued  himself  upon  such  a 
character,  and  that  his  conduct  was  on  the 
whole  not  inconsistent  with  it.      The  worst 
deeds  of  his  later  career,  his  treatment  of  the 
Princes  of  Lorraine  and  Wiirtemberg,  his 
unprovoked  attack  on  Neuss,  his  cruelties 
after  the  loss  of  Elsass,  were  deeds  of  open 
violence  rather  than  of  bad  faith.    Through 
the  whole  of  his  dealings  with  Austria  and 
Switzerland  there  runs  a  vein  of  conscious 
sincerity,  a  feeling  that  his  own  straightfor- 
wardness was  not  met  with  equal  strnightfor* 
wardness  on  the  part  of  those  with  whom  he 
had  to  deal. 
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Where,  then,  Charles  failed  was  that  he  had 
Beitber  the  moral  nor  the  intellectual  quali- 
ties which  alone  could  have  enabled  him  to 
carry  out  the  great  schemes  which  he  was 
ever  planning.  Success  has  often  been  the 
lot  of  brave,  frank,  and  open-hearted  princes, 
who  have  carried  everything  before  them,  and 
'mho  hare  won  hearts  as  well  as  cities  by  storm. 
Sometimes,  again,  it  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  a 
€X>ld,  crafty,  secret  plotter,  like  Charles's  own 
xival  and  opposite.  The  gallant,  genial  Rcn6 
of  Lorraine  won  the  affection  of  subjects  and 
allies,  and  recovered  the  dominions  which 
Charles  had  stolen  from  him.  Lewis  from  his 
den  at  Plessis,  established  his  power  overall 
France,  extended  the  bounds  of  Franco  by 
two  great  provinces,  and  permanently  at- 
tached the  stout  pikes  and  halberts  of  Swit- 
lerland  to  his  interest.  But  Charles  the 
Bold,  always  planning  schemes  which  needed 
the  genius  and  opportunities  of  Charles  the 
Great,  was  d<x)med  to  failure  in  the  nature 
of  things.  A  prince,  just,  perhaps,  and  truth- 
ful, but  harsh  and  pitiless,  who  never  made 
a  friend  public  or  private,  whoso  very  virtues 
were  more  rcpulaivo  than  otlier  mcn*8  vices, 
who  displayed  no  single  sign  of  deep  or  en- 
larged policy,  but  whose  whole  career  was 
one  simple  embodiment  of  military  force  in  its 
leapt  amiable  form, — such  a  prince  was  not  the 
man  to  found  an  empire ;  lie  was  the  very 
man  to  lose  the  dominions  which  he  had  him- 
self inherited  and  conquered. 

Of  the  two  great  divisions  of  the  history  of 
Charlies  the  Bold, — his  career  in  France  and 
bis  career  in  Germany, — the  former  is  by  far 
the  better  known.  It  has  the  great  advan- 
tage of  l)eing  recorded  by  one  of  the  few  med- 
iaeval writers^if  Philip  of  Couiines  is  to 
eount  as  a  mediaeval  writer — who  are  familiar 
to  many  who  are  not  specially  given  to  med- 
laBval  studies.  It  is  a  plain,  stmightforward 
tale,  about  which  there  is  little  difficulty  or 
controversy,  and  it  is  m  constantly  conneetwl 
with  the  history  of  our  own  country  as  to  have 
special  attractions  for  the  English  student. 
The  German  career  of  Charles  is  very  differ- 
ently situated.  One  or  two  facts  in  it,  at  least 
the  names  of  one  or  two  great  battles,  are  fa- 
miliar to  the  whole  world  ;  every  one  can 
point  the  moral  how  the  rash  and  proud  duke 
was  overthrown  by  tlie  despised  Switzer  at 
Gnin8on,at Morat,andat  Nuncy.  But  there:il 
character  and  causes  of  the  war  are,  for  the 
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I  most  part,  completely  unknown  or  utterly 
misrepresented.  In  fact  no  part  of  history  is 
more  thoroughly  perplexing  than  this  :  the 
original  sources  are  endless ;  the  inferences 
made  from  them  by  later  writers  are  utterly 
contradictory ;  and  neither  the  original  sources 
nor  their  modern  commentators  are  at  all  fa- 
miliar to  English  students  in  general.  It  is 
easy  to  see  how  little  Englishmen  in  general 
know  of  the  history  of  these  events  by  the 
impression,  which  we  Ix'lieve  is  a  prevalent 
one,  that  Mr.  Kirk  has  put  forth  a  new  view 
alx)ut  the  war  l)etween  Charles  and  the 
Swie«.  His  view  has,  as  far  as  we  know, 
never  before  been  set  forth  in  an  English 
dress;  but  on  the  Continent,  especially  in 
Switzerland  itself,  it  is  far  from  new.  It  has 
long  ago  been  set  forth  with  great  earneist- 
ness,  and  dit^puted  against  with  equal  ear- 
nestness. And  this  fact,  we  cannot  liclp  say- 
ing, has  not  been  announced  with  sufficient 
plainness  by  Mr.  Kirk.  We  do  not  mean 
that  he  does  not  refer  to  the  writers  of  whom 
we  speak.  We  are  not  awaro  that  he  has 
concealed  a  single  name  that  he  ought  to  have 
mentioned ;  to  some,  indeed,  his  references  are 
very  constant  throughout ;  but  it  is  hardly 
enough,  in  such  a  case  as  this,  merely  to  refer 
to  writers  of  whom  most  English  readers  never 
before  heard.  It  is  always  a  gain  to  intro- 
duce any  writer  to  whom  you  have  largely  ^ 
refer  with  some  account  of  his  age,  subject, 
and  merits.  But  it  becomes  a  duty  to  do  so 
when  such  a  writer  largely  forestalls  the  mat- 
ter which  you  are  yourself  about  to  give  to  the 
world. 

We  think,  then,  that  we  shall  he  doing  our 
readers  more  service  if  we  jwss  lightly  over 
the  earlier  and  Ix'tter  known  years  of  Charles's 
history,  and  give  as  much  space  as  we  can  to 
the  perplexing  story  of  his  relations  to  Swit- 
zerland, Austria,  and  the  empire. 

Charles  succeeded  to  the  ducal  crown  in 
14G7  ;  but  his  practical  reign  may  be  dated 
from  a  point  at  It^st  two  years  earlier,  when 
the  old  age  and  sickness  of  Philip  threw  the 
chief  management  of  afiliirs  into  his  hands. 
What  we  have  called  his  French  career  lasts 
from  this  p(.)int  till  1472.  During  this  period, 
with  the  Biii;;le  exception  of  his  wars  with 
Liege,  his  field  of  action   lies  almost  wholly 

I  witiiin  the  kingdom  of  France,  and  though 
Liege  luj'  within  the  empire,  it  had  at  thi^ 

I  lime  a  cloeer  jiractieal  connection  with  Friiuoe 
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than  with  Germany.  Charles's  French  do- 
minions consisted  mainly  of  the  Duchy  of 
Burgundy  and  the  counties  of  Artois  and 
Flanders,  the  last  being  strictly  a  French  fief, 
though  circumstances  have  always  tended  to 
unite  that  province  together  with  some  of  its 
neighbors  into  a  system  of  their  own,  distinct 
alike  from  France  and  from  Germany.  There 
was  also  that  fluctuating  territory  in  Picardy, 
the  towns  on  the  Somme,  so  often  pledged, 
recovered,  ceded,  and  conquered  within  the 
space  of  so  few  years.  These  possessions  alone 
made  him  the  most  powerful  of  French  princes, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  fiefs  beyond  the  king- 
dom, which  helped  to  make  him  wcllnigh 
the  most  powerful  of  European  princes.  As 
a  French  prince,  wo  find  him  the  leader  of  a 
coalition  of  French  princes  against  their  com- 
mon suzerain.  The  object  of  Lewis  was  to 
make  France  a  compact  monarchy  ;  the  object 
of  Charles  and  his  fellows  was  to  keep  France 
as  nearly  as  might  be  in  the  same  state  as  Ger- 
many. But  when  the  other  French  princes 
had  been  gradually  conquered,  won  over,  or 
got  rid  of  in  some  way  or  other  by  the  crafty 
policy  of  Lewis,  Charles  remained  no  longer 
the  chief  of  a  coalition  of  French  princes,  but 
the  personal  rival,  the  deadly  enemy,  of  the 
French  king.     As  Mr.  Kirk  truly  says  : — 

**  The  career  of  Charles  the  Bold  natu- 
itlly  divides  itself  into  two  periods.  During 
the  first  he  was  chiefly  engaged  in  attempts 
to  undermine  the  French  monarchy.  The 
second  period  was  occupied  with  eflforts  to  es- 
tablish a  power  which  should  rise  beside  and 
overtop  that  monarchy.'* — ii.  142. 

The  object  of  Charles  now  was,  not  to 
wcakcQ  the  French  monarchy  in  the  charac- 
ter of  one  of  its  vassals,  but  to  throw  it  into 
the  shade,  to  dismember,  perhaps  to  conquer, 
it,  in  the  character  of  a  foreign  sovereign. 
For  this  end  probably,  more  than  for  any 
other,  he  sought  to  be  King  of  the  Romans, 
King  of  Burgundy,  King  of  England.  For 
this  end  he  strove  to  gather  together  province 
after  province,  so  as  to  form  his  scattered  ter- 
ritories into  a  kingdom  greater  than  that 
of  France.  As  he  had  found  that  the  French 
monarchy  was  too  strong  for  him  in  his 
character  of  a  French  vassal,  he  would  no 
longer  be  a  Frenchman  at  all.  lie  felt  no 
longer  as  a  prince  of  the  house  of  Valois ;  he 
fell  back  on  his  ancestors  by  the  mother's 
side,  and  spoke  of  himself  sometimes  as  Por- 
tagueee,  sometimes  as  English.    To  curb  and 


weaken  the  now  hostile  and  foreign  realm  be 
would  form  a  state  which  shonld  completely 
hem  it  in  from  the  North  Sea  to  the  Medi- 
terranean. That  is  to  say,  he  would  revive 
the  ancient  kingdom  of  Lorraine  *  as  it  stood 
at  the  first  great  division  of  the  empire  of 
Charles  the  Great.  And  undoubtedly  it 
would  have  been  for  the/ permanent  interest 
of  Europe  if  he  had  succeeded  in  his  attempt. 
It  would  be  one  of  the  greatest  of  political 
blessings  if  a  Duke  or  King  of  Burgundy  or 
Lorraine  could  suddenly  appear  now.  A 
strong  independent  power  interposed  between 
France  and  Germany  f  would  release  the 
world  from  many  difficulties,  and  would  in- 
sure the  world  against  many  dangers.  It 
would,  in  fact,  accomplish,  in  a  much  more 
thorough-going  way,  the  objects  which  mod- 
em statesmen  have  tried  to  accomplish  by 
guaranteeing  the  neutrality  of  Belgium,  Swit* 
zcrland,  and  Savoy.  How  vain  such  guaran- 
tees are  the  experience  of  the  las^few  years 
has  taught  us.  But  the  kingdom  which 
Charles  dreamed  of,  had  it  been  held  together 
long  enough  to  acquire  any  consistency,  would 
have  needed  no  guarantee,  but  would  have 
stood  by  its  own  strength.  Such  a  state 
would,  indeed,  have  had  two  great  points  of 
weakness, — its  enormous  extent  of  frontier  % 
and  the  heterogeneous  character  of  its  popu- 
lation. But  German  and  Italian  neighbors 
would  hardly  have  been  more  dangerous  to 
Burgundy  than  they  have  been  to  France, 
and  such  a  Burgundy  would  have  been  far 
better  able  to  resist  the  aggressions  of  Franoe 
than  Germany  and  Italy  have  been.  The 
inhabitants  would  certainly  have  been  made  np 
of  very  discordant  elements,  but  they  would 
have  been  less  discordant  than  the  elements 
to  be  found  in  the  modem  '*  empire  "  of  Aus- 
tria, and  they  would  have  had  a  common  inter- 

*  Charles,  of  course,  aimed  at  restoring  a  kisg- 
dom  of  Burgundy  f  not  of  Lorraine  ;  bat  the  extent 
of  the  dominions  which  he  either  aotnally  posseesed 
or  is  believed  to  have  aimed  at,  would  answer  very 
nearly  to  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Lorraine,  while  ii 
would  far  surpass  the  extent  of  any  of  the  soooessiwt 
kingdoms  of  Burgundy,  of  none  of  which  did  the 
Ne^erlands  form  any  part  In  £Mst,  the  Gountj  of 
Burgundy  is  the  only  ground  common  to  Cbaries'f 
actual  dominions  and  to  the  later  Burgundian  king- 
dom. His  dominions  in  Picardy  and  filsass  lay  be- 
yond the  limits  of  either  Burgundy  or  Lorraine  io 
any  sense. 

f  Ut  inter  Crennanos  Francosque  medius  impe- 
rans,  utrisque  tcrrorem  incnteret."  Heuter.  1.  v.  & 
11. 

X  On  this  point  see  "  Johannes  von  Muller,^  b.  iv. 
c.  8,  note  4G9. 
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eet  in  a  way  that  the  subjects  of  Austria  have 
not.  Perhaps,  indeed ,  a  common  interest  and 
a  oommon  government  might,  in  course  of 
time,  bare  fused  them  together  as  closely  as  the 
equally  discordant  elements  in  modem  Swit- 
lerland  have  been  fused  together.  Anyhow, 
the  great  dream  of  Charles,  the  formation  of 
a  barrier  power  between  France  and  Ger- 
many, is  one  which,  if  it  only  could  be  carried 
oat,  would  be  most  desirable  for  Europe  to 
have  carried  out.  Statesmen  of  a  much 
later  age  than  Charles  the  Bold  have  dreamed 
of  the  kingdom  of  Burgundy  as  the  needful 
counterpoise  to  the  power  of  Franco.  But 
though  the  creation  of  such  a  state  would  be 
highly  desirable  now,  it  does  not  follow  that 
it  was  desirable  then,  still  less  that  any 
prince  or  people  of  those  days  could  be  ex- 
pected to  see  that  it  was  desirable.  With 
the  map  of  Europe  now  before  us,  it  seems 
madness  in  Switzerland,  or  in  any  other  small 
and  independent  state,  to  league  itself  with 
fVance  and  Austria  to  destroy  a  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy. That  is  to  say,  it  is  very  easy  to  be 
a  Prometheus  after  the  fact.  But  neither 
princes  nor  republics  can  be  expected  to  look 
CO  80  many  centuries  before  them.  Austria 
WM  in  those  days  the  least  threatening  of  all 
powers.  Its  sovereigns  were  small  Glerman 
dnket,  who  had  much  ado  to  keep  their  own 
■nail  dominions  together.  In  fact,  the  Duke 
of  Austria  with  whom  we  have  to  do  was  only 
a  titular  Duke  of  Austria ;  his  capital  was 
not  Vienna  but  Innspruck;  his  dominions 
consisted  of  the  County  of  Tyrol  and  the  Swa- 
bian  and  Alsatian  lordships  of  his  house. 
And  it  would  have  been  only  by  a  miracu- 
loQS  foresight  of  which  history  gives  few  ex- 
amples that  a  citizen  of  Switzerland  or  of 
any  other  country  could  have  perceived  that 
fmace  was  a  power  really  more  dangerous 
to  the  liberties  of  Europe  than  Burgundy  was. 
Lewis  seemed  to  have  quite  enough  to  do  to 
maintain  his  power  in  his  own  kingdom, 
while  Charles  seemed  to  ride  through  the 
whole  world,  going  forth  conquering  and  to 
oonqoer.  In  this  case,  as  in  all  others,  we 
most  try  to  throw  ourselves  into  the  position 
of  the  times,  and  not  to  judge  of  everything 
according  to  the  notions  of  our  o^n  age. 
The  warning  is  important,  because  by  some 
writers,  *  though  not  very  conspicuously  by 

*  Af,  for  iojitMioe,  in  the  additional  notes  nigncd 
D.  L.  II.  in  the  French  tnuuhUion  of  "  MuUer'a  ilid- 
tofyefSwilMland." 
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Mr.  Kirk,  it  is  made  part  of  the  case  against 
the  Confederates,  that  they  helped  to  destroy 
a  power  which  was  really  useful  to  them  as 
a  check  upon  France.  This,  as  we  have  said, 
is  perfectly  true  in  a  modem  European  point 
of  view  ;  but  the  Swiss  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury could  not  see  with  the  eyes  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  And  valuable  as  a  kingdom 
of  Burgundy  would  have  been  in  a  Euro- 
pean point  of  view,  it  is  by  no  means  clear 
that  it  would  have  been  equally  valuable  in  a 
Swiss  point  of  view.  Indeed,  it  is  hard  to 
see  how  its  existence  could  have  been  consist- 
ent with  the  retention  of  Swiss  independence 
in  any  shape. 

We  have  thus  reached  the  great  point  of 
controversy, — the  grigin  of  the  famous  war 
between  Charles  the  Bold  and  the  Swiss. 
As  we  before  said,  the  popular  conception  of 
this  war  is  simply  that  Charles,  a  powerful 
and  encroaching  prince,  was  overthrown  in 
three  great  battles  by  the  petty  common- 
wealths which  he  had  expected  easily  to  at- 
tach to  his  dominion.  As  the  scenes  of  two 
of  these  battles  lie  within  the  modern  boun- 
daries of  Switzerland,  people  fancy  that  the 
warfare  of  the  Swiss  was  purely  defensive ; 
that  they  were  fighting  on  their  own  soil 
against  a  foreign  invader.  In  short,  Granson 
and  Morat  are  placed  side  by  side  with  Mor- 
garten  and  Sempach.  Such  a  view  as  this 
implies  complete  ignorance  of  the  history ; 
it  implies  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  it  was  the 
Swiss  who  made  war  upon  Charles,  and  not 
Charles  who  made  war  upon  the  Swiss ;  it  im- 
plies ignorance  of  the  fact  that  Charleses  army 
never  set  foot  on  proper  Swiss  territory  at  all, 
that  Granson  and  Morat  were,  at  the  bep^in- 
ning  of  the  war,  no  part  of  the  possessions  of 
the  Confederation.  To  those  who  go  a  Utile 
further  into  the  matter  the  war  appears, 
tliough  not  immediately  defensive,  to  have 
been  in  every  way  justifiable  in  right  and  in 
poliey ;  it  is  held  to  have  been  provoked, 
though  not  by  actual  invasion  on  the  part  of 
Charles,  yet  t)y  various  wrongs  and  insults  at 
the  hands  of  his  officers,  and  by  the  cruellest 
oppression  inflicted  on  a  neighboring  and  al- 
lied people.  In  this  view,  the  Swiss,  in  be- 
ginning the  war,  simply  took  the  bull  by  the 
Iiorns,  and  attacked  a  power  which  was  on 
the  very  point  of  attacking  them.  The  agency 
of  the  King  of  France  is  too  plain  to  be  alto- 
gether kept  out  of  sight ;  but  his  interference 
would  be  held  to  be  confined  to  merely  fo- 
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menting  a  quarrel  which  bad  already  ari^n, 
and  aiding — after  his  peculiar  fashion — the 
Confederates  in  a  struggle  in  which  he  had 
the  deepest  possible  interest,  but  which  would 
have  taken  place  equally  had  he  not  existed. 
Something  like  this,  we  imagine,  would  be 
the  notion  of  most  of  those  who,  without  hav- 
ing examined  very  minutely  into  details,  have 
yet  a  knowledge  of  the  history  somewhat  deeper 
than  mere  popular  talk.  Those  who  are  used 
tio  look  at  the  matter  in  this  light  will  cer- 
tainly be  somewhat  amazed  at  the  way  in 
which  the  story  is  told  by  Mr.  Kirk.  It  is 
rather  unlucky  that  Mr.  Kirk  breaks  off  his 
narrative  at  a  critical  point ;  namely,  at  the 
Swiss  declaration  of  war  in  October,  1474. 
One  might  have  thought  that,  after  having 
brought  the  career  of  his  hero  so  near  to  its 
end,  it  would  have  been  better  to  delay  the 
publication  of  any  part  of  the  work  till  the 
completion  of  the  third  volume  would  have 
allowed  of  the  publication  of  the  whole. 
However,  as  it  is,  we  have  before  us  Mr. 
Kirk's  account  of  the  origin  of  the  war ;  but 
for  his  account  of  the  war  itself  we  have  to 
wait  awhile.  In  his  view, — a  view  not  really 
new,  though  doubtless  new  to  most  of  his 
readers,— Charles  was  wholly  in  the  right, 
and  the  Confederates  wholly  in  the  wrong. 
Charles  had  no  hostile  intentions  toward  the 
Confederates,  but  was  full  of  the  most  friendly 
dispositions  toward  them.  The  mass  of  the 
Swiss  people  had  as  little  wish  to  quarrel 
with  Charles  as  Charles  had  to  quarrel  with 
them.  The  alleged  grounds  of  complaint 
were  either  matters  with  which  the  Swiss 
had  no  cpnoern,  or  else  mere  trifles  which  the 
duke  would  have  at  once  redressed  on  a  frank 
understanding.  The  war  was  wholly  the  de- 
vice of  Lewis  of  France,  who  thought  it  would 
be  more  convenient  to  overthrow  his  great 
adversary  by  the  arms  of  the  Swiss  than  by 
his  own.  He  bribed  and  cajoled  certain  citi- 
zens of  Bern,  Nicholas  von  Diessbach  at  their 
head  ;  they  gradually  won  over,  by  the  same 
arguments,  first  their  own  city  and  then  the 
rest  of  the  League.  The  Swiss  were  thus 
gradually  led  into  a  disgraceful  treaty  which 
made  them  the  pensioners  of  France ;  into  an 
unnatural  alliance  with  their  old  enemy  of 
Austria  ;  into  complicity  in  the  infliction  of  a 
deadly  wrong  on  the  Duke  of  Brugundy  in 
the  seizure  and  execution  of  his  governor,  Pe- 
ttT  von  Hagenbach,  and  lastly  into  an  open 
declaration  of  war  against  an  old  neighbor 
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and  ally  who  had  never  done  or  intended 
them  any  wrong.  The  vrar  against  Charles 
was  so  far  from  being  defensive  that  it  was 
utterly  unprovoked ;  it  vras  not  even  a  war 
of  policy  ;  it  was  a  war  in  which  the  Swiss 
appeared  merely  as  the  *<  hired  braves  "  of  a 
power  which  had  corrupted  them.  The  vio- 
.tories  of  Granson,  Morat,  and  Nancy  may  be 
glorious  as  mere  displays  of  valor,  but  thej 
were  unrighteous  triumphs  won  in  a  cause 
in  which  the  victors  had  no  interest ;  instead 
of  being  classed  with  Sempach  and  Moigarten, 
they  ought  rightly  to  be  classed  with  the 
.displays  of  Swiss  mercenary  valor ;  in  later 
times,  when  the  Confederates  were  simply 
serving  as  hirelings  in  the  armies  of  foreign 
princes. 

We  believe  that  this  is  a  fiiir  exposition  of 
the  view  which  Mr.  Kirk  now  brings,  as  far  as 
we  know,  for  the  first  time  before  English  and 
American  readers.  But  it  is  a  view  which ,  as 
we  have  before  said,  is  far  from  being  unknown 
in  Switzerland  itself.  It  was  first  propounded 
by  the  late  Baron  Frederick  de  Gingins-la- 
Sarraz,  a  Vaudois  scholar  who  had  specially 
devoted  himself  to  the  antiquities  ot  Bur- 
gundy, in  all  the  many  senses  of  that  wander- 
ing name.  His  papers  on  the  subject  wiU 
be  found  reprinted  as  an  Appendix  to  the 
sixth  and  seventh  volumes  of  M.  Monnard's 
French  translation — not  a  very  accurate  trans- 
lation, by  the  way — of  Johannes  von  Muller's 
great  history  of  the  Swiss  Confederation.  A 
view  setting  forth  some  of  the  same  points, 
though  widely  differing  on  others,  is  main- 
tained by  John  Caspar  Zellweger,  of  Trogen 
in  Appenzell,  in  a  most  elaborate  essay,*  fol- 
lowed by  a  large  collection  of  unpublished 
documents,  printed  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the 
♦*  ArchivriirSchweizerischeQeechichte"  (Zii- 
rich,  1847).  It  is  not  for  us  to  guess  how 
many  of  Mr.  Kirk's  readers,  British  or  Amer- 
ican, are  likely  to  have  read  Zellweger,  or  De 
Gingins,  or  even  Johannes  von  Miiller  him- 
self. For  our  own  part,  we  are  bound  to 
confess  that,  though  we  have  read  all  three, 
and  somewhat  besides,  yet  there  is  a  great 
deal  beyond  which  we  have  not  read.  Swiss 
historical  works,  both  original  authorities 
and  modern  writers,  arc  not  very  common  in 
England,  and  cannot  always  be  got  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice.  And  the  best  authorities  for 
this  period  consist  of  documents,  documents, 

*  '*  Vcnuch  die  wabren  Qninde  des  burgundiaohen 
Kric^os  au$>  den  Qaellco  darsustellen  and  die  dam- 
ber  rerbreiteten  irrigen  Ansichten  su  beriohtigeo." 
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too,  a«  mustalwajs  happen  in  a  confederation  of  a  country  where  diversitj  of  hlood,  lan- 
of  small  states,  scattered  about  in  all  manner  guagc,  and  religion  does  not  hinder  the  ex- 
of  local  archiyes.  Each  fresh  writer  brings  istence  of  a  common  feeling  of  nationality, 
ibrtb  some  paper  which  nobody  had  seen  before, ,  We  are  also  accustomed  to  look  upon  Swit- 
and  by  its  help,  he  crows  over  the  mistakes  zcrland  as  a  power  consenratiTC,  but  not  ag- 
of  those  who  were  unlucky  enough  to  write  greesive,  and  on  the  Swiss  as  a  people  who 
without  baying  seen  it.  Zellweger  has  done  '  are  as  ready  as  of  old  to  defend  themselves 
a  real  service  by  printing  his  documents  at ;  if  attacked,  but  who  have  neither  the  will 
full  length,  while  other  writers  merely  give  !  nor  the  means  to  annex  any  of  the  territory 
references  which  are  little  better  than  a  mock- '  of  their  neighbors.  Such  is  the  Switzerland 
eiy,  or  extracts  which  make  us  wish  to  see  '  of  our  own  time ;  but  such  vras  not  tlie  Swit- 
tbe  context.  Of  the  chroniclers  of  the  time  zerland  with  which  Charles  the  Bold  had  to 
and  of  a  few  generations  later, — these  last  be-  deal.  Indeed,  in  those  days  the  name  of 
ing  not  without  value  as  showing  the  tradi-'  Switzerland,  as  a  distinct  nation  or  people, 
tional  view  of  things, — we  have  been  able  to  \  was  hardly  known.  The  names"  Switcnses," 
refer  to  a  few,  but  to  far  fewer  than  we  can  ;  *»  Switzois,"  »*  Suisees,"  were  indeed  begin- 
wisb,  to  fiur  fewer  than  have  been  studied  by  \  ning  to  extend  themselves  from  a  single  canton 
Mr.  Kirk.  Etterlin,£dilbach,the  twoSchil- ;  to  the  whole  Confederation  ;  but  the  formal 
lings,  Ejiebel,  Valerius  Anshelm,  are  writers  style  of  that  Confederation  was  still  the 
OQ  which  we  can  lay  our  hands  in  few  Eng-  :  *«  Great  (or  Old)  League  of  Upper  Ger- 
liah  libraries.  The  great  work  of  Giles ;  many  " — perliaps  rather  of  "  Upper  Swa- 
Tschudi  stops  just  too  soon;  Stumpff  and  bia.*'*  That  League  was  much  smaller  than 
Stettler  are  too  late  to  be  more  than  witnesses  at  present,  and  it  was  purely  German.  It 
to  tradition  ;  the  only  contemporary  writers  consisted  of  eight  German  districts  and  cities, 
whom  we  happen  to  have  at  hand  are  the  united,  like  many  other  groups  of  German 
anonymous  continuator  of  Konigshoyen*  and  cities,  by  a  lax  federal  tie,  which  tie.  while 
tbeChronicleofDieboldSchilling,  of Luzem.f  other  similar  unions  have  died  away,  has 
We  are  therefore  driven  to  rely  in  a  great  de-  gradually  developed  into  a  perfect  federal 
gree  on  the  modem  writers  whom  we  have  government,  and  has  extended  itself  over 
■poken  of,  and  on  the  docnments  which  they  a  considerable  non-German  territory.  The 
cite.  No  reader  probably  would  wish  us.  League  then  consisted  of  eight  cantons  only, 
even  if  we  had  the  space,  to  go  minutely' — Ziirich,  Bern, Luzcm,  Uri,Schwyz,  Untcr- 
throogb  every  disputed  point  of  detail.  We  walden,  Zug,  and  Glarus.  All  these  States 
will  confine  ourselves  to  setting  forth  the  were  practically  independent  republics;  in 
general  oondosions  to  which  we  have  come,  theory  they  were  immediate  subjects  of  the 
and  to  pointing  out  a  few  considerations  emperor,  holding  certain  large  franchisee  by 
wbieh  seemed  to  have  escaped  Mr.  Kirk's  no-  '  ancient  grant  or  prescription.  Moreover,  the 
tioe.  I  League  vras  looked  on  as  an  eminently  ad- 

Firrt  of  all,  it  is  as  well  to  point  out  the  ■  vancing,  not  to  say  aggressive,  power ;  it  vras 
extent  and  position  of  Switzerland  at  that  always  extending  its  borders,  always  acquir- 
time.  Here,  as  everywhere,  we  must  cmah-  ing  new  allies  and  subjects  in  various  rela- 
dpate  ourselves  from  bondage  to  the  modem  tions  to  the  older  cantons.  Bern,  above  all, 
map.  We  are  accustomed  to  conceive  Swit-  was  always  conquering,  purchasing,  admit- 
wbAuAwm  including  Geneva,  Basel,  and  Chur  ^  ting  to  citizenship,  in  a  way  which  affords  a 
at  iti  di&rent  comers,  and  as  being  a  per-  close  parallel  to  old  Rome.  The  League  was 
feotly  independent  power,  quite  distinct  from  feared,  hated,  or  admired  by  its  neighbors  , 
Germany.  We  are  also  accustomed  to  point  according  to  circumstances ;  but  it  was  a 
toSwitierhind  as  the  most  remarkable  example    power  which  all  its  neighbors  were  glad  to 

•  !>!•  Altofte  TentKhe  no  wol  allf^meino  al«i  in-    have  as  a  friend  rather   than  as  an  enemy. 


■oodMlieit  EUaMiflchc  und  Straa^burgiHuheChronicke 
V€a  Jaeob  too  Konigflhovon,  Priostcn  iu  Strajwburg. 
fimMbarg,  1608. 

t  Diebold  BehilUnga  de*  Luccrncra  Schwcizer- 
Ghroalk.,  Loieni,  1862.  This  Chronicle,  which  Mr. 
Kirk  ■eema  not  to  hare  neon,  muf t  be  dirtinguiahcd 
from  that  by  Diebold  Sehilling  of  Bern,  which  ho 
dlMiHaotot. 


*  Liga  vetofl  Alcmannis  altie  (Treaty  with  Charles 
VII.,  ap.  Zellweger,  75).  ]><iinini  de  Liga  Alamaii- 
ia;  (ib.  130).  Ddinini  dc  Liga  magna  AlamaniiD 
8U{>eriori8  (i.  l:i*2).  "  .\ncmannia "  might  either 
mean  (lemuiny  in  general  or  Swabia  in  fiarticular  ; 
in  cither  ca*n',  *'  Upper  AUemannia"  is  opposed  to 
I  the  "  Lower  Union  "  of  the  eitie*  on  the  Rhine. 
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But  as  yet,  with  all  its  adTanoes,  the  League 
itself  had  not  set  foot  on  **  Welsh  "—that 
is,  Romanoe^peaking — ground.  Neufch^tel, 
Genera,  Vand,  even  Freiburg,  were  not  yet 
members  or  even  allies  of  the  Confederation, 
though  some  of  them  stood  in  close  relation 
to  the  particalar  Canton  of  Bern.  All  these 
are  points  which  must  be  carefully  borne  in 
mind,  lest  the  history  be  misconceived  through 
being  looked  at  through  too  modern  a  me- 
dium. Above  all,  the  strictly  German  char- 
acter of  the  League,  and  its  close  relation  to 
the  empire,  must  never  be  allowed  to  pass 
out  of  mind.  Mr.  Kirk  seems  hardly  to 
realize  how  thoroughly  German  in  feeling  as 
well  as  in  speech  the  Swiss  cantons  still  were. 
The  German  national  spirit  breathes  strongly 
in  the  Swiss  Chronicles ;  the  war  is  a  nation- 
al war  between  **Teutsch  "  and  "Welsch  ;  " 
the  Confederate  troops  are  constantly  joined 
with  those  of  Austria  and  the  Free  Cities, 
under  the  common  name  of  Germans,  in  a 
way  which  would  hardly  be  done  by  any 
Swiss  writer  now.  As  to  their  relations  to 
the  empire,  we  have  the  manifest  fact  that 
the  imperial  summons  is  put  prominently  for- 
ward in  the  Swiss  declaration  of  war  against 
Burgundy .  The  Confederates  make  war  upon 
Duke  Charles  at  the  bidding  of  their  gracious 
lord,  the  Emperor  of  the  Romans.  Mr.  Elirk 
rather  sneers  at  this,  and  asks  whether  the 
Swiss  were  on  all  other  occasions  equally  obe- 
dient to  the  orders  of  the  chief  of  the  empire. 
Now  we  certainly  do  not  believe  that  mere 
loyalty  to  any  emperor,  least  of  all  to  such  an 
emperor  as  Frederick  the  Third,  would  have 
led  the  Swiss  into  a  war  to  which  they  were 
not  prompted  by  nearer  interests.  Bu  t  it  does 
not  at  all  follow  that  the  prominence  given  to 
the  imperial  summons  was  mere  pretence. 
The  Swiss,  like  the  other  members  of  the  em- 
pire, had  little  scruple  in  acting  against  the 
emperor  when  i^  was  convenient  to  do  so ; 
still  it  was  a  great  point  to  have  the  imperial 
name  on  their  side  whenever  they  could ;  it 
gave  a  formal  legitimacy  to  their  doings,  and 
doubtless  really  satisfied  the  consciences  of 
many  who  might  otherwise  have  hesitated  as 
to  the  right  course.  And  in  truth  the  rela- 
tions of  the  Swiss  to  the  empire  had  commonly 
been  very  friendly.  Certain  emperors  and 
kings  of  the  Austrian  house,  Frederick  him- 
self among  them,  had  indeed  been  guilty  of 
wrongs  against  the  Confederacy,  but  in  pur- 
suit not  of  imperial  but  of  Austrian  interest. 


But  with  emperors  of  other  linos  the  Leagae 
had  commonly  stood  well ;  the  war  of  (Varies 
the  Fourth  against  Ziirich  is  the  only  im- 
portant exception.    The  great  Frederieb,* 
Henry  the  Seventh,  Lewis  of  Bavaria,  and 
Sigismund,  had  always  been  on  the  very  best 
terms  both  with  the  old  Forest  Cantons  and 
with  the  more  extended  League.    There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  name  of  GsBear  still 
commanded  a  deep  reverence  throughont  the 
cantons,  which  died  away  only  as  the  impe- 
rial title  sank  into  merely  one  o^  the  de- 
ments of  greatness  in  the  dangeroos  house  of 
Austria.    It  is  evident  that,  in  the  war  with 
Charles,  the  Swiss,  though  certainly  never 
forgetting  their  ovm  interests,  sinoerely  felt 
that  they  were  fighting  for  German  natioD- 
ality  and  for  the  majesty  of  that  empire  with 
which  German  nationality  was  so  dosely 
identified.    That  the  emperor  himself^  wha 
he  had  once  stirred  them  up,  disgraoefolly  lefl 
them  in  the  lurch  proves  nothing  as  to  tiie 
original  feeling ;  when  their  blood  was  ooee 
up,  they  were  not  likely  to  torn  back  for 
king,  Caasar,  or  pontiff. 

In  fact,  this  German  character  of  the  war, 
this  old  controversy  between  **  Teotseh  "  tnd 
*'  Welsch,"  has  not  been  without  inflnenee 
on  the  present  controversy  itself.  Hie  Baicn 
de  Gingins,  by  modem  political  aRaogemeiits 
a  Swiss  citizen,  but  by  descent  and  feeling  an 
old  Savoyard  noble,  writes  much  as  a  Sa- 
voyard or  Burgundian  noble  might  have  writ- 
ten at  the  time.  His  ancestors  had  fought  in 
the  v?ar,  not  on  the  Swiss,  but  on  the  Bur* 
gundian  side  ;*  his  own  castle  of  La-Sansi 
had  been  burned  by  the  invading  Germani. 
And  these  events  of  the  fifteenth  oentiixy  have 
their  influence  on  the  vrritings  of  the  bis- 
torical  inquirer  of  the  nineteenth.  We  do 
not  mean  that  De  Gingins  is  intentioiifJlj 
unfair ;  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  him  so ; 
but  he  takes  a  side,  and  that  side  is  not  the 
Swiss  side.  He  writes  in  a  diflfinrent  way 
from  Johannes  von  Miiller,  just  as  a  FttmA* 
man  and  an  Englishman  write  in  diflsr- 
ent  vrays  about  the  campaigns  of  Henry  tbe 
Fifth. 

But  the  feelings  of  German  nationalitf , 

*  Of  oourae  in  their  day  the  extendfld  Leagat  did 
not  exist.  But  the  three  original  cantons  wtra 
doubtless  already  bound  together  by  that  traditional 
tie  which  later  written  engagements  only  conSi mod; 
and  the  Swabians  of  those  cantons  were  •mong  the 
most  devoted  supporters  of  the  gr«at  Swal^aa 
Caesars. 
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uid  of  loyalty  to  the  empire,  though  tliey 
were  clements'in  the  case  which  must  Dot  be 
left  out,  were  certainly  not  the  moving  causes 
of  the  war  between  Charles  and  tlie  Confed- 
erates. They  might  well  turn  the  balance 
with  those  who  were  doubtful ;  but  they  were 
not  the  things  which  stirred  up  men's  minds 
in  the  first  instance.  What,  then,  was  the 
character  of  the  war?  We  have  seen  that  it 
was  not  a  war  of  the  Morgarten  type,  a  war 
of  pure  defensive  heroism.  Was  it,  then,  as 
De  Ginglns  and  Mr.  Kirk  would  have  us  be- 
lieve, a  war  of  mere  brigandage,  an  ungrate- 
ful attack  upon  an  old  friend  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  bribes  of  a  concealed  enemy  ?  Or 
ahall  we,  with  Zellweger,  look  upon  it  as  a 
war  which  was  brought  about  by  the  corrupt 
intrigues  of  Lewis  the  Eleventh  with  Nicholas 
von  Dicssbach, — a  war  in  which  the  Confeder- 
ates generally  were  deluded  by  these  crafty 
men,  but  one  in  which  they  themselves  could 
not  be  fairly  looked  upon  as  wanton  aggres- 
sors? 

This  last  view  is  one  which  seems  to  us  to 
oome  much  nearer  to  the  truth  than  Mr. 
Kirk*8 ;  indeed,  we  should  be  disposed  to  go 
a  little  farther  on  l)ehalf  of  the  ConfedcratoH 
than  Zellweger  seems  disix)sed  to  do.  It 
seems  to  us  that  the  war  was  no  more  a  war 
of  pure  brigandage  than  it  was  a  war  of  pure 
defensive  heroism.  It  was  rather,  like  most 
other  wars,  a  war  of  jK)licy — whether  of  good 
or  of  bad  Jwlicy  in  another  question ;  a  war 
which  had  something  to  be  said  for  it  and 
something  to  be  said  ug-ainst  it ;  a  war  which 
an  hunest  man  might  advocate,  and  which  an 
honest  man  might  oppose.  It  seems  to  uf), 
like  most  other  ware,  to  have  had  its  origin 
in  a  Combination  of  caut^es,  none  of  wiiieh 
alone  would  h<ive  brought  it  al)out.  Tiie 
money  of  King  Ia.'\\'\s  was  doubtk>f8  one  im- 
portant element  among  others;  but  we  do] 
not  believe  that  it  was  the  sole  detenniningi 
cauHO.  I 

I       Putting  then  out  of  sigiit  for  a  moment. 
the  question  of  French  inlluenoe  in  the  hiif»i-  | 
ness,  had  the  Old  L<a;;ue  of  Upper  <Iermuny  | 
any  good  reason  for  making   war  upm  thcj 
Duke  of  Burgundy  ?    It  se<*m8  to  uh  that  ihvy  | 
had  as  good  grounds  for  war  as  nations  com- ' 
nionly  have  for  wars  which  are  not  pun-ly  " 
defensive ;  but  it  nUo  si'eins  to  us  that  tlu* 
quarrels  which  formccl  tlie  ostensible  casus 
ie/ii  wouM  cahily  have  1>i*rn  made  up  by  a 
frank  understanding  between  the  parties,  if  . 
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I  It  had  not  been  the  interest  of  other  {>owei*8 
j  to  foment  their  diflorences. 

There  can  Im)  no  sort  of  doubt  that  Charles 
I  had  no  immediate  intention  of  attacking  the 
JSwiss.  Indeed,  whatever  were  his  ultimate 
intentions,  it  was  clearly  his  interest  to  keep 
on  good  terms  with  them  while  he  was  pros- 
ecuting his  other  conquests.  It  is  also  clear 
that  the  great  mass  of  the  Confederates  had 
no  sort  of  wieih  to  quarrel  with  Charles.  His 
father  IMiilip  had  been  an  old  friend  and  a 
good  neigh lx>r  ;  and,  whatever  we  say  of  Ila- 
genbach,  Charles  pcrt*oually  had  certainly 
done  the  Confederates  no  actual  wrong. 
But  it  does  not  follow  from  this  tliat  peace 
was  the  best  policy,  or  that  the  war  w;is 
without  excuhe. 

Two  questions  here  arise.  First,  was  the 
general  i»osition  of  Charles  really  threaten- 
ing to  the  Confederates,  so  as  to  make  it  good 
l)olioy  to  attack  him  while  he  could  still  be 
attacked  in  concert  with  powerful  allies,  in- 
stead of  waiting  merely  to  be  devoured  the 
hibt?  Secondly,  were  there  any  particular 
acts  on  the  part  of  Charles  which,  apart  from 
these  more  distant  considerations,  rendered 
immediate  hostilities  justifiable? 

On  the  formvr  ground,  the  advocates  of 
war  could  make  out  at  least  a  very  plausible 
case.  Charles  was,  by  various  means,  an- 
nexing province  after  province,  in  a  way 
which  pointed  to  settled  schemesjof  annexa- 
tion which  put  all  his  neighbors  in  jeo|)ardy. 
He  had  annexed  Cielders ;  he  had  annexed 
KIkiss  ;  he  was  clearly  aiming  at  uniting  his 
suittcred  dominions  by  the  annexation  of 
Lorraine  ;  he  was  besieging  Neuss,  a  Cerman 
town,  in  a  quarrel  with  which  he  had  not  the 
least  concern,  in  a  dispute  about  the  rightful 
J)OHse^^ion  of  the  Archbishopric  of  Cologne,* 
— a  quebiion  surely  to  be  judged  at  the  tri- 
bunal of  the  enii)eror  or  the  iM)|)e,  and  njt  to 
l>e  drcidt-d  by  the  arms  of  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy. All  thi-ee  were  facts  known  to  all 
the  World.  All  the  world  knew  albo  how 
Ciiarhb  had.  i:t  1173,  gone  to  Trier,  with  a 

*  «har!i.''.«  ]x'licy  with  regard  to  the  Sec  of  Ct>- 
Liiiuv  .■•»■:!;-  lo  U'  thv  Haiiio  u.**  his  varlier  jH-licy 
towiiT'l  I.;i>'i'.  .Vij  Li-  could  hurdly  annex  the  Li.^h- 
«i|iic  tit  his  (l'iiiiini«-n?.  hi"«  I'bject  wasto  ct-nvtrt 
tin-  «-col<  ^iurli'.al  M»vtrti|;n  iut<»  his  in.stniiiH'iit. 
«  :i:i:h.-.  h»'vvivir.  is  ?aid  U>  huve  incditattMl  thi-  an- 
niA:itii  li  by  imjKrial  authority  of  the  f.ur  jjuit 
-ci.'l>'>iu.''tical  i'iinci{i:iliti<-<)  which  intonMVti  ti  hi.-i 
•  ii-ii:iuit>nit  in  the  Ni'therlaii<Ir<,  the  l)i>hi.i-iii'.<  >f 
I'c^cht,  Liegv,  Cumbray,  and  T-juriiav.  11>  ii'..r. 
ii»>.  V.  c.   b. 
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crown  and  sceptre  ready  made,  to  be  raised 
by  the  emperor  to  the  rank  of  king  of  some 
kingdom  or  other,  and  how,  when  everything 
M-as  ready  for  the  ceremony,  Csesar  Augustus 
hud   suddenly  decamped,  and   had  left  the 
duke  to  pack  up  his  crown  and  sceptre  and 
go   home  again.     More   lately,   there  were 
rumors,  true  or  false,  that  the  restoration  of 
the  kingdom  was  designed  again,  that  Charles 
was  to  be  Imperial  Vicar  throughout  the  old 
Burgundy,  that  the  Free  Imperial  City  of 
Be6an9on  was  to  become  his  capital,  that  he 
was  negotiating  with  good  King  R^n^  for  the 
cession  or  inheritance  of  Provence.    All  these 
things  were  enough  to  frighten  anybody,  es- 
pecially those  who  dwelt  within   the  limits 
which  would  naturally  be  assigned  to  the  re- 
vived  kingdom.     The  original   cantons,  in- 
deed, lay  without  the  borders  of  Burgundy 
in  any  sense;   but  Bern  and   her  allies  of 
Solothurn  and  Freiburg  all  stood  on  old  Bur- 
gundian  soil,  and  they  were  far  from  being 
forgetful  of  the  fact.*     The  re-establishment 
of  the  Burgundian  kingdom  would  thus,  if 
it  did  not  altogether  destroy  the  Confiedera- 
tiun,  at  least  dismember  it,  despoil  it  of  its 
greatest  city,  and  give  the  eastern  cantons  a 
powerful  foreign  king,  instead  of  one  of  their 
own  Confederates,  as  their  western  neighbor. 
Any  serious  prospect  of  such  a  change  was 
enough  to  alarm  the  whole  Confederacy  ;  the 
least  hint  of  the  possibility  of  such  a  thing 
was  surely  enough   to  alarm  Bern.     Bern, 
then,  more  dfrectly  threatened,  and  better 
versed  than  her  sisters  in  the  general  politics 
of  the  world,  naturally  took  the  lead  in  the 
movement.     That  the  older  cantons   lagged 
behind  is  nothing  wonderful :  Uri,  Schwyz, 
and  Unterwalden  were  far  less  directly  threat- 
ened, and  thieir  position  and  manner  of  life 
naturally  hindered  them  from  keeping  so  keen 
an  eye  on  the  general  politics  of  the  world  as 
the  astute  and  polished  statesman  of  Bern. 
That  Bern  therefore  was  eager  for  war,  while 

t  "  Ala  Krone  im  Burgundonreich, 
Ala  frcier  Stadte  Krona, 
Als  reiner  Spiegel,  dor  Eugloich 
QaDs  mal-und  mackel  ohne : 
Wird  Bern  geruhmt  alluberall 

Von  Jungon  wic  von  Ureisen, 
Anob  moss  den  grosscn  Ilcldenaal 
Daa  ganie  Deutochland  preiaen." 

Lied  uber  die  Guffler,  1376,  in  Rochholz'a  Eidge- 
H'yssische  lAedeT'Chrvnik  (Bern,  1842).  It  ia  much 
to  be  regretted  thattho  eompilor  of  tbia  collection 
aliouid  bavo  modernised  tbe  language  of  the  old 
songs  in  the  way  that  he  baa  done. 
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the  other  cantons  somewhat  unwillingly  fol- 
lowed her  lead,  was  just  what  the  circam- 
stanccs  of  the  case  would  naturally  lead  os 
to  expect.  The  alliance  with  Austria  waa 
a  necessary  part  of  any  scheme  of  hoetilitj 
against  Burgundy.  It,  of  course,  offcoded  aU 
Swiss  traditional  sentiment :  Austria  had  up 
to  thia  moment  always  been  their  enemy, 
while  Burgundy  had  long  been  their  friend, 
and  had  only  ceased  to  be  so  under  Austrian 
influence.  But  such  a  feeling  was  purely 
sentimental.  If  Burgundy  was  really  dan- 
gerous, Austria  was  a  natural  ally.  Sigis- 
mund,  far  too  weak  to  do  the  Swiss  any  mis- 
chief by  himself,  was  yet  strong  enough  to 
give  them  valuable  help  against  a  common 
enemy. 

The  particular  grievances  alleged  against 
the  Burgundian  government  were  just  of  that 
sort  which  can  be  easily  got  over  when  both 
parties  are  so  disposed,  but  which  easily  lead 
to  war  when  the  mind  of  either  side  is  exas- 
perated on  other  grounds.    That  the  Swiss 
had  real  grievances  cannot  be  denied  ;  their 
merchants  had  been  seized,  the  Bernese  terri- 
tory had  been  violated,  their  allies  of  Miibl- 
hausen  had  been  attacked .     We  cannot  doubt 
that  Peter  von  Ilagenbach  had  used  Tiolent 
and  insulting  language  toward  the  Confeder- 
ates.   But,  except  the  attack  on  Muhlbansen, 
none  of  these  were  Charleses  own  acts ;  f<» 
the  aJQTair  of  Miiblhausen  he  had  an  excuse 
which  might  seem  just  to  himselff  though  it 
hardly  would  seem  so  to  the  Confederates ; 
for  the  acts  of    Uagenbaoh  and  others  he 
was  quite  ready  to  make  reasonable  atone- 
ment.   But  it  was  not  the  interest  of  France, 
it  was  not  the  interest  of  Bern,  it  was  perhaps 
not  the  more  remote  interest  of  the  whole 
League,  that  such  atonem(|Qt  should  be  ac- 
cepted. 

We  freely  grant  to  Mr.  Kirk  that  the  exe- 
cution of  Hagenbach  was  a  breach  of  the  law 
of  nations.  Whatever  were  his  crimes,  nei- 
ther the  Duke  of  Austria,  nor  the  Confederates, 
nor  the  Free  Cities  of  the  Rhine,  had  any  sort 
of  right  to  judge  him.  He  was  an  oflKcer  of 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  in  a  country  of  which 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy  had  a  lawful,  though 
only  a  temporary,  possession.  His  deeds,  if 
left  unpunished,  might  form  a  casus  bdH 
against  his  master  ;  we  might  be  inclined  to 
shut  our  eyes  if  he  had  perished  in  a  popular 
tumult ;  but  his  solemn  judicial  trial  was  a 
mere  mockery  of  justice.    But  it  is  quite  bn 
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Tain  that  Mr.  Kirk  attempts  to  whitewash 
the  man  himself.  His  resolute  and  Christian 
end,  acknowledged  by  his  bitterest  enemies/ 
proves  very  little.  Men  often  die  well  who 
have  lived  ill.  And  Hagenbach  at  least  knew 
that  he  was  dying  by  an  unjust  sentence. 
But  the  genuine  and  bitter  hatred  of  all  the 
AUatian  and  Swabian  towns  could  not  have 
been  excited  for  nothing.  The  whole  people 
of  Breisach  were  not  in  the  pay  of  Ring 
Lewis,  nor  had  they  all  l)een  led  astray  by 
the  eloquence  of  Nicholas  von  Diessbach. 
The  fact  is  plain  ;  they  revolted  against  a 
cruel,  lustful,  and  insolent  ruler.  The  par- 
ticular stories  in  Konigshoven  and  elsewhere 
may  perhaps  be  lies,  or  at  any  rate  exagger- 
ations ;  but  even  slander  has  some  regard  to 
probability.  The  real  actions  of  Hagenbach 
must  have  been  very  bad  for  people  to  in- 
vent such  stories  about  him.  The  particular 
grounds  of  indignation  were  just  those  which 
do  most  stir  up  men's  indignation  ;  namely, 
lustful  excess  combined  with  violence  and  in- 
atilt.  It  is  quite  in  vain  for  Mr.  Kirk  to 
aoftcn  down  the  stories  of  Hagenbach  into  bin 
being  merely  •  *  a  man  of  immoral  lite.''  Peo- 
ple do  not  rise  up  against  mere  immorality  in 
a  ruler ;  it  sometimes  even  makes  a  ruler 
niorc  popular.  Philip  the  Good,  SSigismund 
of  Austria,  Edward  of  England,  the  pious 
King  of  France  himpclf,  were  all  men  of  im- 
moral life ;  but  we  do  not  tind  that  anybody 
revolted  against  them  on  that  account.f  This 
unB  because,  whatever  their  moral  oifences, 
they  at  least  abstained  from  those  peculiarly 
galling  forms  of  vice  which  brought  destruc- 
tion on  Peter  von  Hagenbach  and  on  the  vic- 
tims of  the  ^Jicilian  Vespers. 

As  wo  grant  to  Mr.  Kirk  the  unlawfulness 
of  the  execution  of  iiagenl^ich,  we  can  also 
grant  to  him  another  point.  The  decisive 
point,  one  may  say,  of  the  struggle  was  when 
Sigisniund  of  Austria  reclaimed  the  lands  in 
£lBass  which  he  had  pledged  to  Charles.  We 
admit  that  the  repayment  of  the  money — the 
PfofidxhiUing,  as  the  old  chnmiclers  call  it — 
was  made  in  a  way  not  contemplated  in  the 
treaty,  and  that  CharK-s  was  therefore  justi- 

*8«e  Sebillii)^  of  I^iom.  p.  <>.'>. 

t  Union,  indeed,  wc  accopt  that  vor^iiun  of  thn 
quarrel  betwei'n  Warwick  and  IMwanl  which  attrib- 
■tM  Warwick'!!  bittern<*s.->  a^^iiiint  the  king  to  an  in- 
snlt  offered  bj  him  to  tho  vaxVh  d.'iu(;hu>r  or  ni(>co. 
If  •(>,  we  are  appn-achin;;  tiie  Fame  f^round  tk»  the 
tele*  of  lUf^hach.  Ac  a  iccntrrul  ml**,  KdwardV 
gallaotrics  K-em  ratiior  to  huru  mode  him  pvpular 
IbaooUwrwiM. 
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tied  in  treating  the  redemption  as  a  nullity. 
But  we  think  that  this  admission  leaves  the 
main  case  very  much  as  it  stood  before.  The 
important  point  is  the  zeal  with  which  the 
various  towns  helped  to  subscrilx;  the  money, 
and  their  anxiety  to  have  Sigismund  for  their 
master  or  neighlwr  ratlier  than  Charles.  Mr. 
Kirk  tells  us — and  we  are  ready  to  believe 
it  —  that  the  Burgundian  government  was 
stricter  and  more  regular  than  the  Austrian, 
and  that  the  towns^simply  stood  out  for  fran- 
chises which  were  inconsistent  with  the  gen- 
eral good.  Si)  possibly  the}'  were;  but  it 
would  have  been  hard  to  make  the  citizens 
of  those  towns  think  so.  At  any  rate,  wo 
may  be  quite  sure  that  people  did  not  mingle 
their  political  cries  with  tlieir  ICubter  hymns 
without  some  good  reason.* 

We  hold,  then,  that,  taking  all  these  things 
together, — the  generally  dangerous  designs 
of  Charles,  the  particular  wrongs  done  by 
ilagcnlKich  and  others,  the  oppression  of 
neighboring  and  friendly  commonwealths,  the 
summons  to  the  Confederates  in  the  name  of 
the  emperor, — there  would  be  quite  enough  to 
explain  and  even  to  justify  the  Swiss  declara- 
tion of  war.  And  the  peculiar  position  of 
Bern  fully  explains  and  justifies  her  eagerness 
and  the  Wckwardness  of  the  otlier  cantons. 
All  that  did  happen  might  possibly  have  hap- 
pened, even  though  the  gold  and  the  intrigues 
of  King  Lewis  had  plaj'cd  no  important  part 
in  the  businebs.  But  we  aro  far  trom  deny- 
ing that  they  did  play  a  very  im(K)rtant  part. 
They  clinched,  as  it  were,  the  whole  matter. 
They  made  that  certain  which  otherwise  would 
have  l)een  only  possible ;  th<«y  hastened  what 
otherwise  might  have  U'eii  delayed  ;  they 
made  a  quarrel  irreconcilable  which  other- 
wise might  have  been  made  up,  at  least  for  a 
seas«-)n.  We  do  not  doubt  that  the  linger  of 
I^'wis  was  to  l>e  tracini  everywhere,  at  Bern, 
at  Innspruck,  in  the  Alsatian  t»»wns,  seizing 
opportunities,  rem»)ving  dilticulties,  aggravat- 
ing what  netnled  to  be  aggravated,  and  soften- 
ing what  needed  t*>  be  s.dtemrd.  We  do  not 
doubt  that  the  Confederati*  were  made  the 

•  The  Easier  Song  of  1474  ran  thiu  : — 

"  Christ  i^t  crKtanden,  der  Landvogt  ist  gcfangen  ; 

J)i*:<  sullcud  wir  fro  8yD. 
Siij^nmnd  mill  unflcr  Tro^t  tiyn,  K yrie elci^on. 
\V;ir«;r  nit  f^'fanj^cn,  fio  war'i»  »il»oi  pangon  ; 
M-yd  er  nun  gvloDgon  i:*!,  hilft  hiui  uat  syn  boss 
Li.-t." 

J.  V.  .Mulk'r.  h.  It.  o.  vii.  note  572.  SoSohilling 
of  Luxcm,  p.  GO. 
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tool  of  a  policy  which  few  among  them  un- 
derstood, except  the  special  agents  of  Lewis. 
All  that  we  say  is  that  Lewis's  interference  was 
not  the  sole  explanation  of  the  matter ;  that, 
though  a  very  important  influence,  it  was 
only  one  conspiring  influence  among  several ; 
that  the  Confederates  had  at  least  a  plausible 
case  against  Charles  ;  and  that  they  might 
conceivably  have  acted  as  they  did,  though 
Lewis  had  never  existed.  So  far  as  they 
were  unduly  or  unworthily  influenced  by  the 
tempter,  they  had  their  appropriate  reward  ; 
when  they  were  once  committed  to  thestrug- 
;  gle  with  the  power  of  Burgundy,  their  royal 
'  ally  forsook  them  no  less  basely  than  their 
imperial  lord,  and  the  pernicious  habits  in- 
troduced by  this  first  handling  of  French 
gold  remained  the  disgrace  and  bane  of  the 
Swiss  commonwealths  till  the  stain  was  wiped 
out  in  our  own  day. 

Still  it  is  not  fair  to  look  upon  even  these 
dangerous  dealings  with  Lewis  with  the  eyes 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  Every  man  who 
took  the  king's  money  was  not  necessarily! 
acting  corruptly.  No  doubt  it  would  have 
been  nobler  to  refuse  to  touch  a  sou  of  it  in 
any  case.  The  high-minded  refusal  of  Frei- 
burg at  the  time  of  the  king's  first  ofiTers  reads 
like  some  of  the  noblest  stories  of  the  best 
days  of  old  Home.  To  take  the  money, 
whether  for  a  commonwealth  or  for  an  indi- 
vidual, was  dangerous  and  degrading ;  but 
it  was  far  from  being  so  dangerous  or  so  de- 
grading as  the  like  conduct  would  be  now. 
We  have  no  right  to  say  that  either  a  com- 
monwealth or  an  individual  was  bribed  or 
bought,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  he  or 
they  were  induced  by  gifts  to  adopt  a  line  of 
conduct  which  their  unbought  judgments  con- 
demned. Diessbach  may  have  been  a  traitor 
of  this  kind  ;  Zellweger  demands  his  condem- 
nation as  well  as  Mr.  Kirk,  and  Bern  and 
Switzerland  can  afford  to  give  him  up.  But 
we  must  not  extend  the  same  harsh  measure 
.  to  every  man  who  grasped  a  few  gold  pieces 
from  the  royal  storehouse.  It  might  be  a  re- 
ward ;  it  might  be  a  subvention  ;  it  was  not 
necessarily  a  bribe,  as  we  now  count  bribes. 
We  have  a  feeling  nowadays  about  taking 
money  at  all  which  had  no  sort  of  existence 
in  the  fifteenth  century.  In  those  days,  men 
freely  took  what  they  could  get :  judges  took 
presents  from  suitors,  and  ambassadors  took 
presents  from  the  princes  to  whom  they  were 
deputed  ;  sovereigns  and  their  councillors  be- 


came the  pensioners  of  other  sovereigns; 
kings  on  their  progresses  did  not  scruple  to 
receive  purses  filled  with  gold  as  an  earnest  of 
the  love  of  their  subjects.  And  many  of  these 
practices  long  survived  the  days  of  Charles 
the  Bold.  The  Fnglish  patriots  of  the  reign 
of  Charles  the  Second  took  the  money  of  Lewis 
the  Fourteenth  as  freely  as  Aratos  in  old  times 
took  the  money  of  King  Ptolemy.  But  nei- 
ther Aratos  nor  Algernon  Sidney  could  be 
fairly  called  corrupt ;  the  interest  of  the  pa- 
triot was,  in  either  case,  believed  to  be  the 
same  as  the  interest  of  the  foreign  king,  and 
the  patriot  did  not  disdain  the  foreign  king's 
money  as  help  given  to  the  common  caase. 
The  subventions  publicly  granted  by  Lewis 
the  Eleventh  to  the  several  cantons  were 
really  of  much  the  same  nature  as  the  sab- 
sidies  in  which  England  not  so  long  ago  dealt 
very  largely.  In  all  these  cases  there  is 
much  of  danger  and  temptation  in  handling 
the  seducing  metal,  but  the  mere  act  is  not 
of  itself  necessarily  corrupt.  The  worst  to 
be  said  of  the  Swiss  is  that,  in  a  not  verj 
scrupulous  age,  they  did  not  show  themselves 
conspicuously  better  than  other  people.  The 
friends  of  France  took  the  king's  money,  and 
the  friends  of  Burgundy  took  the  duke's ; 
for  Charles  had  his  paid  partisans  also,  though 
he  was  both  less  bountiful  and  less  discreet 
in  the  business  than  his  rival.  In  taking  for- 
eign money,  as  in  serving  as  mercenaries,  the 
Swiss  simply  did  like  the  rest  of  the  world ; 
only  various  circumstances  made  these  bad 
habits  more  conspicuous  and  more  permanent 
in  them  than  in  other  nations.  These  trans- 
actions with  Lewis  were  the  beginning  of  these 
evil  practices,  —  practices  which  serioasly 
lowered  the  dignity  and  independence  of  the 
Swiss  people  down  to  the  abolition  of  the  mil- 
itary capitulations  by  the  constitution  of  1848. 
An  individual  Swiss  can  now  sell  himself  to  a 
foreign  power,  just  as  an  individual  English- 
man can  ;  but  no  Swiss  commonwealth  can 
now,  as  a  commonwealth,  sell  its  citizens  to 
the  service  of  strangers.  The  origin  of  these 
degrading  habits  is  to  be  traced  to  the  vrar  of 
Burgundy  ;  but  it  in  not  fair  to  speak,  as  De 
Gingins  and  Mr.  Kirk  do,  of  the  war  of  Bar- 
gundy  itself  as  an  instance  of  mercenary  ser- 
vice. We  believe  tliat  in  that  war  the  Swiss 
were  neither  strictly  fighting  for  their  hearths 
and  homes,  nor  yet  basely  shedding  their 
blood  in  an  alien  quarrel.  They  were  fight- 
ing in  a  war  of  policy,  a  war  into  which  ihvjf 
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bad  drifted,  as  the  plirnse  is,  throu<;h  a  vari- 
ety uf  influences,  the  diph)inacy  nnd  the  gold 
of  Lewis  being  one  among  several. 

The  Swiss  then  acted  simply  like  other  ]k>o- 
ple,  neither  better  nor  worse  ;  only  there  is  a 
#ort  of  disposition  in  many  people  specially  to 
blame  the  Swiss  if  tiiey  did  not  act  better 
than  other  people.     They  were  republicans, 

■  and  ought  to  have  set  examph^s  of  all  the 
republican  virtues.  But  in  truth  the  Swins 
of  that  age  were  not  theoretical  republi- 
cans at  all.     They  had  tiie  strongest  possi- 

■  pie  attachment  to  the  rights  of  their  own 
cities  and  districts ;  but  they  had  no  notion 
whatever  of  the  rights  of  man.  They  had  no 
rhetorical  horror  of  kings,  such  as  appears  in 
■ome  measure  among  the  old  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans, and  in  a  form  of  exaggerated  carica- 
tare  among  the  French  revolutionists.  In 
truth,  they  were  subjects  of  a  king;  they 
bad  indeed  no  king  but  Caesar ;  but  Caosar 
was  their  king,  though  they  had  contrived 
to  cut  down  his  royal  powers  to  a  vanishing 
point.  Again,  people  often  fancy  that  the 
Swiss  of  that  day  were  a  mere  people  of  shep- 
herds and  mountaineers,  like  the  Swiss  of  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  earlier.     They  ex- 
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pict  to  find  in  every  part  of  the  Confedera- 
tion the  supposed  simple  virtues  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Forest  Cantons.  But  the 
refined  and  skilful  statesmen  and  diplomatists 
of  the  Bernese  aristocracy  were  men  of  quite 
anotljer  mould.  They  lived  in  the  great 
world  of  general  politics,  and  were  neither 
better  nor  worse  than  other  people  who  lived 
in  it.  Their  standard  was  doubtless  always 
higher  than  that  of  the  mere  slaves  of  a  court; 
but  we  have  no  riglit  to  expect  from  them 
an  impossible  career  of  heroic  virtue ;  it  is 
enough  if  they  reach  the  contemporary 
standard  of  fair,  honest  men  in  other  coun- 
tries. 

Mr.  Kirk,  as  we  have  said,  breaks  off  at 
the  opening  of  the  war.  One  important  part 
of  the  subject  is  therefore  almost  wholly  omit- 
ted,— the  complicated  relations  of  the  house  of 
Savoy  to  Burgundy,  Switzerland,  and  France. 
But  we  will  not  forestall  Mr.  Kirk's  oonclud* 
ing  volume ;  we  shall  look  for  it  with  anxi- 
ety ;  and  if  he  will  only  fall  back  on  the  bet- 
ter manner  of  his  earlier  chapters,  it  will 
contain  a  narrative  which  no  amount  of  dis- 
agreement can  render  other  than  pleasant  and 
profitable  to  the  reader. 


Fashionablr    Sixr.iNO.— Mr.  Charles  Remlc,  l  Fallen  from  liisi  high  estate, 

in  his  *' Hard  Cash,"  makes  Dr.   Samitson  s:iy  ;  Aud  weltering  iu  hid  blood.'" 

many  true  things  ;  but  few  more  ocwptably  so  |  

than  in  the  following  little  bit  ot  a  dialojcue, ;  Spurioi.*s  PiiOTooRAnis. — Purchasers  of  so- 
whlch  wccxtrnct  for  the  benefit  of  huXy  biugers,  .cullo»l  **  portraits,"  we  fear,  are  fitKjuently  im- 
professional  and  amateur  : —  i  pose<l  on.     The  following  extnict  from  a  letter 


"&imp«on.— Moi—<lcar— ma^lam.thoy  all  sing' »'!»"^*'  ^'^'^  portniits  arc  manufiictured  at  the  an- 
ike  ;  just  as  they  all  write  alike.  I  ani  hui-dly  ^'P^'^.=  "  }}'  ^^'\}  ^^*">  *  ^^"^  ^^^J'**  ««»  <o  ^ 
ilooe  fiwhionable  tune  fmra  another  ;  an<l  no-  f"*^  ^^[V*^   w""'?"  *  *°  (Mmndos  Street,  kept 


tall 

body  can  tell  one  word 
eat  out  all  the  consonants. 
is  what  I  heard  sung 

" '  Eo  nn  I>a*ci  a  aa  an  oo 
By  oo  oeeeyo«  aa 
VauUec,  vaullue,  vnullco,  vaullce, 
Vaulleo  oin  ii«  i^h  ceaa, 
An  ellin  in  is  ud.' 


j  *  1  U'lievc  HO.*  •  Indeoil  you  ai-e,'  continued  11.; 
I  *  h:w  nobody  ever  told  you  w>?  '  *  Oh,  yes,*  i"c- 
'plietl  the  other,  laughing  aprnin  ;  ami  tiien added 
in  an  undertone,  •  To  tell  the  truth,  I  have  stood 
lor  a  |H)rtrait  of  the  priucess,  and  many  hun- 
dre<l.s  of  my  likenej*«*o»i  have  been  sold  for  hers.' 

_  Then  hhe  expliine*!  that  a  photographic  artist 

Sampton.-^U  is  gibbcrVsh ;  but  U's  Dryden-  '  "''P   f'-e<i"ente<l   the   h.iiiw   hivl   oaked   her   to 
lating  mouths.     It  is:—  *»hhge  hiin  by  •.standing'  for  the  purpose,  and 


•'  Mrt.  Dodd. — That  sounds  like  gibberi-jh 
••  SttmpMi 
itfa  in  articul 


"  •  He  wing  Darius,  great  an<l  good, 
By  Unt  Bev(;rc  a  fato 
Fallen,  fallen,  fallen,  fallen, 


j  for  the  fon  «»f  the  thing  .«<he  had  consented  ;  and 
Ithrit  is  the  way  in  which  some  of  the  •  exact ' 
I  likenej^seH  of  the  princess  have  been  produced." — 
[  London  Review, 
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cdapter  xviii. 
Kate's  attempt  at  bribery  and  corruption. 
It  wns  iinpo88ibIe  for  Kate  to  find  any  op- 
portunity of  making  the  contemplated  attack 
on  Captain  p]liin{];ham  that  evening.      AVhen 
ebe  returned  to  the  drawing-room,  the  gentle- 
men had  come  in  from  the  dining-room  and 
vpere  listening  to  a  song  by  Miss  Margaret. 
It  was  the  celebrated  air  from  Robert  h  Dia- 
hle  that  8ho  was  singing ;  and  she  sang  it  well 
and  very  effectively,  but  with  that  thin  and 
criarde  voice,  which  French  teaching  and  sen- 
timent and  practice  seem  always  to  produce, 
and  with  abundance— ill-natured  or  .severe 
critics  of  the  English  school  might  perhaps 
have  said,  with  too  great  abundance — of  that 
dramatic  effect,  of  which  the  song  is  so  espe- 
cially susceptible.    It  was  Margaret's  favorite 
song  and  her  main  cheval  de  bataille,  not  only 
because  it  suited  her  voice,  but  also,  as  she 
would  observe,  with  a  very  business-like  ap- 
preciation of  the  subject  in  all  its  parts  and 
bearings,  because  it  suited  her  face  and  eyes. 
When   she  gave  the**  Grace!  grace,   pour 
mot,  pour  tot! *'  with  all  that  eyes  as  well  as 
voice  could  do  to  emphasize  the  poet's  words 
and  give  irresistible  force  to  the  prayer,  Kate 
could  not  help  wishing  that  her  sister  had  to 
make  that  appeal  for,  ^^  grace  pour  moi,  pour 
toi,^^  which  it  would  be  her  task  to  make  to- 
morrow morning  to  tiie  man  who  was  then 
listening  to  it.     Captain  Ellingham  did  listen 
to  Margaret's  song  with  pleasure  and  inter- 
est ;   keenly  and  critically,  one  would  have 
said,  to  look  at  him  observing  her  tlie  while, 
with  a  curious  and  slightly  smiling  expres- 
sion of  countenance,      lie  applauded  her  at 
the  conclusion  of  her  song ;   but  he  did  not 
approach  the  piano,  nor  make  any  offer  to 
turn  over   the    leaves  of   her   music-book. 
Fred  Falconer  was  not  there  to  hang  over 
her  chair,  and  turn  the  eye  part  of  the  stage 
business  into  a  duet  with  her.      But  Marga- 
ret was  too  well-drilled  and  well-educated  a 
girl  not  to  do  her  work  conscientiously  and 
to  the  best  of  her  power  under  all  circum- 
stances.    The  same  spirit  prompted  her  that 
moved  the  old  mediojval  artists  to  carve  and 
finish   cornice  and  moulding,  even  in  parts 


was  assuredly  appropriate  enough  to  the  oo 
casion  ;  only  Boreas  did  not  cease  by  any 
means,  but  quite  the  contrary. 

And  after  that,  Kate  sung  that  pathetio 
old  SilUhire  ditty  of  the  sad  mutiny  time, — 
**  Parker  was  my  lawful  husband  !  " — which, 
as  Mr.  Mat  said,  had  the  property  of  always 
compelling  him  to  **  make  a  fool  of  himself." 
It  was  natural  enough  that  the  matter  of 
which  Kate's  mind  and  heart  were  full, 
should  have  suggested  to  her  memory  that 
eloquent  though  homely  lament  of  a  wife 
sorrowing  for  a  condemned  and  guilty  hus- 
band. And  if  Kate  had  been  an  even  per- 
missibly artful  girl,  instead  of  the  utterly 
unscheming  and  thoughtlessly  open  creature 
she  was,  it  might  be  supposed  that  she  had 
selected  her  song  with  a  view  to  preparing 
Captain  Ellingham's  heart  for  the  assault  to 
be  made  upon  it.  If  she  had  had  any  such 
idea  in  her  head,  she  might  have  fancieid  that 
her  song  had  answered  its  end.  For  she  sang 
it  with  infinite  pathos  ;  and  the  eyes  of  the 
commander  of  the  Petrel  did  not  remain  any 
drier  than  Mr.  Mat's. 

And  then  came  the  time  for  the  flat  can- 
dlesticks and  the  good-nights.  It  was  quite 
clear  that  nothing  could  be  done  in  the  mat- 
ter that  night.  Kate  had  hardly  supposed 
that  there  was  any  possibility  of  getting  an 
opportunity  befbro  the  morrow.  Then  she 
knew  it  would  be  easy  enough.  Only  the 
deferring  her  hard,  hard  task  till  then  in- 
volved the  suffering  of  a  night  of  wakeful 
anxiety  and  thought. 

In  tlio  morning,  it  would  be  an  easy  mat- 
ter to  find  an  opportunity  for  a  tete-a-tete 
with  Captain  Ellingham.  He  was  to  drive 
over  to  Silverton  in  the  gig,  starting  from  the 
Chase  at  eight  in  the  morning,  before  the 
family  breakfast  hour.  The  same  thing  had 
occurred  more  than  once  before  ;  and  Elling- 
ham had  declared  that  ho  did  not  want  break- 
fast,— always  breakfasted  later, — liked  adrive 
or  a  walk  before  breakfast,  etc.,  etc.  But  it 
was  in  too  violent  contradiction  with  the 
habits  and  traditions  of  all  Miss  Immy's  life 
and  experience  for  this  to  be  permitted ;  and 
an  early  meal  was  on  the  table  at  half-past 


which  from  their  position  could  never  meet  seven  for  the  departing  guest.  Upon  one  of 
the  eye,  as  carefully  as  in  those  portions  of  these  occasions  Kate  had  come  down  to  make 
the  work  which  were  destined  to  universal  Captain  Ellingham's  breakfast  for  him ;  and 
admiration.  I  she  felt  that  there  would  be  nothing  remark- 

And  then,  after  Kate's  song,  Mr.  Mat  sung  '  able  in  her  doing  so  now.     Nevertheless,  slio 
his  favorite  **  Cease,  rude  Boreas,"  which  |  eeemed  to  herself  a  guilty  thing,  compassing 
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\  forbidden  machioation  as  she  went  down 
to  the  brcakfaat-room ;  and  she  fult  quke 
nure  that  her  face  vras  betraying  the  agita- 
iioo  of  her  mind. 

Of  course,  the  reader  does  not  imagine,  as 
the  pretty  forester's  daughter  imagined,  that 
Kftte  had  any  intention  of  playing  the  Circe 
feo  Gaptain  Ellingham,  and  seeking  to  detain 
bim  at  Lindisfarn  by  the  exercise  of  her  fas- 
cainations  upon  him.  Iler  plan,  poor  child  ! 
BDVolved  a  much  greater  degree  of  naive  ig- 
Boranoe  of  the  world  and  of  things.  The  firet 
scheme,  as  Winifred  imagined  it,  would  have 
lieeD  simply  impossible  of  performance,  llcr 
«wn  was  infinitely  distasteful  to  her. 

Gaptain  Ellingham  observed  at  once,  as 
«be  entered  the  breakfast-room,  that  her  look 
and  Ijearing  were  not  marked  by  her  usual 
bright  animation  and  cheerfulness. 

**  I  am  afraid,  Mius  Lindisfarn,  you  are  not 
qaite  well  this  morning.  If  that  is  so,  I 
■hould  be  so  grieved  to  think  that  you  had 
got  up  earlier  than  usual  on  my  account," 
«id  he. 

*<  I  have  had  a  restless  night,"  said  Kate, 
in  her  direct  and  simple  way,  driving  straight- 
way at  her  object ;  **  but  it  would  have  made 
the  matter  no  fx;tter  to  have  stayed  in  bed 
this  morning ;  for  I  have  been  kept  awake  by 
thinking  of  something  that  I  wanted  to  say 
to  you  before  3'ou  went  away  to  Silverton." 
*<  I  should  think  myself  most  unfortunate," 
nplied  Ellingliam  in  much  surpri^',  ''  if  any 
&nlt  of  mine  can  have  made  it  necessary  to 
mj  what  is  disagreeable  to  you." 

**  Oh,  no,  indeed,  Captain  Ellingham.  And 
jet  it  is  very  disagreeable  to  me  to  say  what 
I  mtut  say.  And  nothing  but  a  belief  that 
it  ifl  my  bounden  duty  not  to  shrink  from  do- 
ng  to  would  induce  me  to  sjjeak  to  you  of 

it." 

'*  Be  assured,  Mira  Lindisfarn,"  rejoined 
1m«  f peaking  gravely,  and  in  greater  aston- 
ithment  than  ever,  **  that  anything  you  wish 
to  My  to  me  will  " —  He  was  rather  at  a 
loM  bow  to  proceed,  but  afler  a  moment's 
bcutation,  continued, — ^*  be  listened  to  by 
MO  in  wliatever  manner  and  frame  of  mind 
joa  may  wish  me  to  hear  it." 

"  Thank  you.  Captain  Ellingham.  I  was 
Mm  you  would  l)e  kind  about  it,  whether  you 
■ay  think  it  right  to— to  act  in  one  way  or 
UMCher,"  mid  Kate,  feeling  some  little  com- 
ftrt  Irom  tite  consciousness  that  she  hud  sur- 
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mounted  the  difficulty  of  beginning,  but  still 
very  nervous. 

^*  I  feel  sure  that  I  shall  think  it  right  to 
do  what  you  think  it  right  to  wish  me  to  do, 
Miss  Lindisfarn,"  said  he,  still  speaking  se- 
riously, and  it  seemed  to  her  ear  at  the  mo- 
mefit,  she  fancied,  somewhat  coldly.  It  was 
impossible  that  the  overture  could  have  been 
received  more  courteously.  Still  it  seemed 
to  her  as  if  his  grave  seriousness  opened  her 
eyes  yet  more  than  they  had  been  before  to 
the  gravity  of  the  matter  she  had  to  commu- 
nicate to  him. 

*'  I  hope  so.  For  indeed,  indeed,  Captain 
Ellingham,  nothing  wotild  have  induced  me 
to  speak  to  you  on  such  a  matter  except  a 
feeling  that  I  should  have  been  acting  wrongly 
in  not  doing  so." 

And  as  she  spoke,  poor  Kate  felt  that  her 
agitation  was  increasing, — that  the  tears  were 
rising  in  her  throat,  and  that  she  could  with 
difficulty  prevent  them  from  brimming  over 
at  her  eyes. 

'*  What  is  the  nature  of  the  business?" 
said  he  in  a  sofler  and  kinder  voice ;  for  he 
perceived  her  distress. 

"  Is  it  not  part  of  your  duty  here.  Captain 
Ellingham,  to  prevent  the  smugglers  from — 
from  doing  their  smuggling?  " 

**  That  is  not  only  a  part,  but  I  may  say 
pretty  well  the  whole,  of  my  duty  on  tlie  Sill- 
shire  coast.  It  is  for  that  purpose  that  the 
Petrel  is  here,"  replied  he,  smiling,  and  some- 
what relieved  at  this  discovery  of  the  natun; 
of  the  subject  in  hand,  though  still  as  much 
surprised  as  ever. 

**  And  the  government  tries,  I  know,  al- 
ways to  take  away  from  them  the  things  they 
want  to  smuggle?  "said  Kate. 

**  Tries  to?  I  am  afraid.  Miss  Lindisfarn, 
you  Zillshire  volk,  as  Mr.  Mat  says,  don't  al- 
ways wish  us  revenue  officers  all  the  sueeebs 
we  deserve,  and  are  apt  to  laugh  at  us  when 
we  don't  succeed.  Yes,  the  government  triis 
to  tiike  away  all  smuggled  goods,  as  you  say  ; 
and  tries  its  best,  though  it  does  not  always 
succeed,"  said  the  commander  of  the  Pitnl, 
becoming  still  more  at  his  ease  respecting 
Kate's  busmess. 

*'  Yes,  I  know.  They  try  to  hide  the 
things  and  you  try  to  find  them.  If  they 
succeed,  they  si'll  them  at  a  good  profit ;  and 
if  you  succeed,  they  lose  them,  and  1  don't 
suppose  the  king  is  much  the  richer." 
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'*  Ah  !  Miss  Lindisfarn,  I  am  afraid  it*8 
too  clear  on  which  eidcyour  sympathies  are !'' 
cried  EUingham,  laughing. 

'*  But  it  cannot  be  the  intention  of  the  king 
of  the  government,'*  continued  Kate,  with- 
out manifesting  the  least  inclination  to  share 
her  companion's  cheerfulness  ;  **  it  cannofc  be 
their  wish,  for  the  sake  of  a  few  yards  of  silk, 
or  a  little  tobacco,  to  take  away  or  even  to 
risk  human  life." 

*'  Ah,  my  dear  Miss  Lindisfarn,''  returned 
he,  reverting  at  once  to  all  his  previous  seri- 
ousness of  manner,  and  beginning  to  have 
some  inkling  of  a  suspicion  of  what  sort  the 
business  in  hand  might  be,  **  T  am  afraid  you 
hardly  see  the  matter  in  its  right  light.  The 
government  assuredly  has  no  wish  to  take 
away  men's  lives,  as  you  say  ;  but  law  must 
be  enforced,  and  its  supremacy  vindicated  at 
all  hazards  and  at  all  cost, — at  all  costs,  you 
understand  me  ?  " 

**  I  understand,  of  course,"  said  Kate, 
whose  misgivings  as  to  the  success  of  her  en- 
terprise were  already  beginning  to  be  in- 
creased by  the  tone  and  scope  of  Captain 
Ellingham's  words, — **  T  understand  that  if 
you  catch  the  men  in  the  act  of  smuggling, 
you  must  prevent  them  ;  you  cannot  let  them 
carry  their  plans  into  effect.  That  would  be 
too  much  to  expect," — a  smile  passed  over 
the  revenue  officer's  face,  as  she  said  these 
words  : — **  but  if  it  were  known  beforehand, 
that  a  lamentable  sacrifice  of  life  would  he 
the  certain  result  of  interfering  with  the 
smugglers  in  any  particular  case,  surely,  it 
would  be  right — and  humane — and  best  in 
all  ways  to — to^to  avoid  such  a  misfor- 
tune !  "  and  Kate,  as  she  came  near  the  end 
of  her  little  speech,  had  clasped  her  hands, 
partly  in  sheer  nervousness,  and  partly  from 
an  unreasoned  impulse  of  supplication,  while 
she  gazed  with  wistful  and  now  palpably  tear- 
ful eyes  into  his  face. 

Captain  Ellingham  dropj)ed  his  before  her 
gaze,  and  remained  silent  for  some  seconds. 
Then  looking  up  at  her  with  a  full  and  frank 
glance,  and  speaking  very  kindly  and  gently, 
but  still  gravely,  though  with  a  quiet  smile, 
he  said, — 

**  I  am  very  much  afraid,  my  dear  Miss 
Kate," — it  was  the  first  time  during  the  in- 
terview that  he  had  called  her  so,  and  Kate 
felt  grateful  for  the  friendliness  implied  in 
that  manner  of  address, — **  1  am  very  much 
afraid  that  you  have  engaged  in  an  attempt 


to  induce  an  officer  in  His  Ma]eety*8  eerrice 
to  act  in  gross  violation  of  bis  duty, — a  high 
crime  and  misdemeanor.  Miss  Kate !  "  be 
added,  while  he  allowed  the  kindly  smile  to 
temper  the  severity  of  the  words.  "  I  am 
quite  sure,"  he  continued,  with  more  entire 
seriousness,  **  that  you  would  not,  as  yoa 
said,  have  spoken  to  me  on  this  matter  if  yoa 
had  not  thought  it  right.  I  feel  sure,  too, 
that  I  may  safely  adhere  to  what  /  said  just 
now, — that  I  shall  think  it  right  to  do,  what 
you  think  it  right  to  wish  me  to  do, — afters 
little  reflection.  Consider,  Miss  Lindisfarn, 
what  the  result  would  be,  if  smugglers  were 
allowed  to  effect  their  purpose  whenever  they 
chose  to  say  that  they  would  use  violence  in 
carrying  it  out  if  necessary.  Why,  your 
good  sense  will  show  you  in  an  instant  that 
not  a  yard  or  a  pound  of  goods  that  came  into 
the  kingdom  would  pay  duty.  The  custom- 
house might  shut  up  shop,  and  the  govern- 
ment might  whistle  for  the  revenue.  I  am 
sure  you  must  see  this.  If  these  men  resort 
to  violence,  and  if  life  be  lost  in  enforcing 
the  law,  their  blood  will  be  on  their  own 
heads.  Unless  they  use  violence,  no  greater 
misfortune  can  ensue  than  the  capture  cf 
their  goods,  and  themselves." 

**  But  they  will  use  violence,  deadly  vio- 
lence !  They  arc  desperate  men !"  cried  Kate. 
wringing  her  hands.  *»  Can  nothing  be  done 
to  prevent  bloodshed?  " 

**  My  dear  Miss  Kate,"  said  Ellingham, 
while  the  genial  smile  came  back  again  to 
his  features,  <*  I  am  very  much  afraid  that 
you  know  more  about  these  desperate  men 
than  you  ought  to  know  !  As  for  what  can 
be  done  to  prevent  boodshed, — it  is  very  sim- 
ple. The  desperate  men  have  nothing  to  do 
but  to  take  to  an  honest  calling,  or  at  all 
events,  to  steer  clear  of  the  Petrel^ — which  1 
tell  you  frankly  I  think  they  will  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  do?" 

*<  But  I  must  not  betray  them,"  cried 
Kate,  while  a  new  terror  rushed  into  her 
mind  ;  '<  at  all  events,  it  cannot  be  right  for 
me  to  betray  them  !  " 

**  Certainly  not ;  you  have  betrayed  no- 
body, and  you  shall  betray  nobody.  Toshow 
you  how  little  there  is  you  co«/rf betray ,  let  me 
ask  you — without  wishing  for  any  answer 
though — **  whether  your  conversation  with 
me  this  morning  is  not  the  result  of  one  yoa 
had  last  night  with  a  certain  Mrs.  Pendletoo 
in  the  housekeeper's  room?    Oh!  I  am  no 
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eavpwdropper,"  ho  continued,  as  the  blood 
ruffhed  into  Eate*8  face ;  "but  Lady  Farn- 
leigh  mentioned  in  the  drawing-room  the 
purpuM  for  which  you  had  left  the  room. 
She  told  me,  too,  nil  the  good  reason  you 
have  for  being  warmly  interested  in,  and  at- 
tached to,  your  old  nurse.  But  it  is  Mre. 
Pendleton *8  misfortune  to  be  the  wife  of  per- 
haps the  most  dangerous  and  determined 
smuggler  on  all  the  coast.     We  have  lon<; 
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**  I  Could  not  count,  I  am  afraid,"  he  said, 
**  on  all  the  world  taking  bo  favorable  a  view 
of  such  conduct  as  you  might  be  kind  enough 
to  adopt.  At  all  events,"  he  continued, 
speaking  in  a  more  simple  and  liusinesslike 
tone,  **  putting  all  such  personal  considera- 
tions out  of  the  question,  this  is  simply  a 
matter  of  duty,  which  must  be  done  as  such. 
I  am  sure  tliat  you  must  now  see,  my  dear 
Mis-M  Kate,  that  any  alternative  is  wholly  out 


had  our  eyes  upon  his  movements.     Come!  'of  the  question.     Perhaps,"  he  added,  again 


I  don't  mind  playing  with  my  cards  on  the 
table  ;  and  so  far  giving  the  fellow  a  chance 
of  avoiding  bloodshed  if  he  chooses  to  profit 
by  it.  We  have  information  that  the  Saucy 
Sa/ly  is  to  run  over  from  the  other  side  to- 
night ;  we  know  all  about  it.  And,  as  sure 
aa  fate,  if  she  attempts  it,  she  will  fall  into  our 
hands  ;  and  if  the  men  are  rash  enough  to 
make  a  fight  of  it,  they  must  take  the  conse- 
quenoea." 

*•  It  is  Tery,  very  dreadful,"  said  Kate, 
wringing  her  hands  in  great  distress.  **  I 
know  they  mean  to  fight  desperately." 

"  And  would  Miss  Lindisfarn,  after  telling 
me  that  fact,  propose  to  me  to  keep  purposely 
oat  of  the  way  of  this  very  desperate  gentle- 
man? "  said  Captain  Ellingham,  looking  with 
a  fixed  and  almost  reproachful  gaze  into  Kate's 
eyes,  while  a  slight  flush  came  over  his  brown 
eheek. 

**  I  was  told  a  great  deal,"  said  Kate,  and 
the  sympathetic  blood  rushed,  as  she  spoke, 
all  over  her  own  face  and  foreiiead,  **  about 
the  danger  that  the  king's  o(Bccr  might  run 
as  well  as  the  smugglers.     Ihit  of  course  I 


changing  his  manner,  **  I  need  hardly  say, 
timt  if  this  were  a  matter  in  which  any  earthly 
considemtiim  could  induce  me  to  act  differ- 
ently from  the  course  I  propose<l  to  follow,  I 
should  deem  it  the  greatest  happiness  to  bo 
guided  by  your  wishes.  But  duty  must  be 
done.  And  I  have,  at  all  events,  theconw)la- 
tion  of  Iwing  sure  that  in  doing  mine,  1  shall 
have  Miss  Lindisfarn 's  well-considered  appro- 
bation." 

"  Alas  !  yes  !  I  cannot  say  that  it  is  not  so. 
And  I  fear  I  have  only  done  mischief  and  not 
good  by  my  interference,"  Siiid  poor  Kate, 
with  a  dejected  sigh. 

"  Nay,  not  so  at  all,"  replied  Ellingham. 
"All  this  fellow  Pendleton's  movements  were 
known  to  me,  as  I  told  you.  We  siiould 
have  been  on  the  lookout  for  him  to-night,  at 
all  events.  On  the  contrary,  I  have  stretched 
a  point  in  favor  of  your  protege's.  Miss  Lin- 
disfarn ; "  (the  bright  arcli  smile  again 
here  ;) — **  I  give  them  the  advantage  of  know- 
ing that  they  are  expected.  You  may  com- 
municate the  intelligence  to  them,  and  let 
them  profit  by  it  to  keep  out  of  my  way,  if 


knew  that  was  a  ptirt  of  the  subject  on  which  !  they  like  ;  I  assure  you  I  am  showing  them  a 


it  waa  no  use  to  8pt»ak  to  you , — however  pain 
fnl  a  consideration  it  may  be  to  others,"  she 
added,  hurriedly  and  in  a  lower  voice,  drop- 
ping her  eyes  as  she  did  so. 

**  Thank  you.  Miss  Lindisfarn  !  "  said  El- 
lingham shortly,  giving  her  a  little  sharp  nrnl 
as  be  spoko.  **  But  supposing  I  had  kept 
out  of  the  way  when  a  dangerous  duty  was 
to  be  done?'* 

*•  Nobody  in   the  world  would  have  sup- 


favor  rarely  practised  by  an  officer  of  the 
revenue  service  !  " 

**  But  the  men  are  on  the  other  side  of  the 
water,  in  France !  "  said  Kate. 

**  I  know  that,  of  course.  But  these  peo- 
jile  have  always  codes  of  signals,  and  means 
of  warning  their  friends.  Without  that,  they 
would  never  l)eat  us,  as  they  do  sometimes. 
Ix't  your  friend,  Mrs.  Pendleton,  bo  told  that 
the   Pftrd  is  wi<le  awake.     She  will  know 


pu0ed/*  replied  Kate,  speaking  rapidly,  with  \  very  well  how  to  make  use  of  the  informa- 


a  nirt  of  angry  defiance  in  her  manner,  and 
kioking  up  while  the  blush  returned  again  to 
her  cheeks,  **  that  Captain  Ellingham  was 
moTed  by  any  consideration  save  that  of  spar- 
ing others." 

Ellingham  bowed  slightly ;   and  his  own 
went  and  camo  in  rapid  alternation. 


tion.  And  now,  my  dear  Miss  Lindisfarn,  it 
is  time  for  me  to  be  off.  A  thou'Nind  thanks 
for  your  kindness  an<l  hospitiility  !  I  wish  I 
could  have  pleased  you  better  in  this  afEiir. 
Good-by." 

**  Good-hy,  Captain  Ellingham  I  I  do  know 
that  you  are  doing  right ; — and  that  it  waa 
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very  wrong  and — vcrj  silly  in — in  anybody  to 
try  to  make  you  do  otherwise,  "  sUimmcrcd 
Kate  as  she  gave  hiin  her  hand. 

And  so  the  gig  rattled  off  with  Captain  El- 
lingham,  Wiio,  somehow  or  other,  was  in  par- 
ticularly high  spirits  during  his  little  jour- 
ney to  Sillmouth,  and  felt  as  if  he  would  not 
have  the  fact  of  his  morning's  letc-a-telc  break- 
fast .cancelled,  or  the  remembrance  of  it  oblit- 
erated from  his  mind  for  all  the  Saucy  Sallies 
that  ever  skulked  into  a  port. 

And  somehow  or  other,  more  strangely 
still,  Kate,  though  her  enterprise  had  so  sig- 
nally failed,  and  though  she  was  very  pain- 
fully apprehensive  of  what  the  coming  night 
might  bring  forth,  caught  herself,  to  her  own 
considerable  surprise,  looking  back  with  a 
feeling  of  pleasure  on  certain  passages  of  that 
abortive  attempt  at  bribery  and  corruption, 
to  which  she  had  looked  forward  with  such 
unfeigned  terror. 

CHAPTER   XIX. 
KATE^S  RIDE  TO  8ILLM0UTH. 

The  pleasure,  vivid  as  it  was,  with  which 
Kate  recalled  certain  words  and  tones  and 
looks  of  that  breakfa8t-tal)lc  tete-a-tete  con- 
versation, had  to  be  put  away  in  a  cupboard 
of  her  mind  marked  **  Private!  the  public 
arc  not  admitted  here '' — for  future  use 
The  more  pressing  business  of  the  moment 
was  to  put  to  whatever  use  it  might  haply 
serve  the  information  which  Captain  EUing- 
ham  had  given  her  leave  to  convey  to  the 
smugglers.  It  would  have  been  necessary, 
indeed,  in  any  case,  to  give  AVinifred  tidings 
of  the  result  of  her  conversation  with  the 
commander  of  the  Petrel,  So  as  soon  as  the 
family  breakfast  was  over,  Kate  followed  Mr. 
Mat  out  to  the  stable-yard,  where  his  miscel- 
laneous duties  of  the  day  generally  began,  and 
asked  him  if  he  could  manage  to  ride  over  to 
Sillmouth  with  her. 

**  I  must  sec  Winny  Pendleton  this  morn- 
ing, Mr.  Mat,'*  said  Kate.  **  I  am  afraid 
there  is  likely  to  be  bad  work  to-night  be- 
tween Pendleton's  boat  and  the  revenue 
cutter." 

**  Was  that  what  Winny  was  up  here 
about  last  niglit?  "  asked  Mr.  Mat. 

'^  Just  that,  poor  soul !  It  seems  that  her 
husband  has  got  other  men  associated  with 
him  worse  than  himself,  and  that  tliey  arc  de- 
termined to  fight  with  the  revenue  men,  if 
they  are  meddled  with.     Winny  wanted  me 
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I  to  pc^rsuade  Captain  Ellingham  to  keep  out  of 
the  way  of  the  Saucy  Sally.  Of  oourse,  it  wiic 
impossible  for  him  to  think  of  doing  nnj*- 
thing  of  the  kind  ;  and  I  have  sad  misgivings 
something  l)ad  will  happen  to-night." 

**  Is  Pendleton  going  to  run  over  to-night?" 
asked  Mr.  Mat. 

**  Yes.  That  was  what  Winny  told  me. 
And  I  know  the  Petrel  will  be  on  the  lookout 
for  him.  Oh,  Mr.  Mat,  it's  a  bad  businees! 
I  wish  to  Ueaven,  poor  Winny  had  never 
married  that  man  !  " 

*'  Ah  !  It's  too  late  wishing  about  that 
now.  She  has  made  her  bed,  and  must  lie 
on  it.  And  there  are  worse  fellows  of  his  sort 
than  Pendleton  is,"  said  Mr.  Mat. 

**  Can  you  ride  over  with  me  this  moni- 
ing  to  Sillmouth,  Mr.  Mat?  I  must  see  liier, 
though  I  have  nothing  to  tell  her  to  comfort 
her,  poor  soul!" 

**  Of  course.  Miss  Kate,  I'll  go  with  you. 
ril  have  the  mare  and  Birdie  saddled  di- 
rectly." 

So  Kate  and  Mr.  Mat  made  their  way  to 
Sillmouth  and  then  galloped  over  the  two 
miles  of  fine  sands  which  lie  between  that 
port  and  the  rocks,  but  rise  from  the  water's 
edge  immediately  beyond  Deep  Creek,  from 
the  bank  of  which  little  gully  a  pretty  zigzag 
path  leads  to  a  sheltered  nook  of  flat  ground, 
about  half-way  up  the  cliff,  on  which  the 
smuggler's  cottage  was  built.  It  was  niched 
in  so  close  to  the  face  of  rock  rising  above  it, 
and  60  far  back,  therefore,  from  the  edge  of 
the  precipice  below  it,  that  it  was  barelj 
visible  from  below ;  and  it  would  hardly  have 
entered  into  the  imagination  of  a  stranger  to 
tlie  spot,  when  on  the  shore  below,  that  there 
was  a  human  habitation  half-way  between 
him  and  the  top  of  the  cliff  above  him,  had 
not  the  little  zigzag  path  unobtrusively  sag- 
gested  that  it  must  lead  to  something. 

The  path  was  hardly  practicable  for  horses ; 
and  though  Kate  had  frequently  protested 
that  she  was  sure  Birdie  would  carry  her  up 
safely,  Mr.  Mat  had  always  utterly  set  hUi 
face  against  any  such  attempt.  The  usual 
practice,  therefore,  was — if  neither  of  Winny 
Pendleton *s  children  could  be  seen,  as  was 
often  the  case,  playing  on  the  sea-shore — for 
Kate  to  hold  Mr.  Mat's  horse  while  he  went 
up  to  the  cottage  and  sent  down  one  of  the 
boys  to  relieve  her  of  it  and  of  Birdie. 

On  the  present  occasion,  this  was  not  ne- 
cessary ;  for  W  inny  had  been  anxiously  oa 
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the  lookout  for  a  visit  from  the  Chase  ;  and 
on  the  first  appeamnce  of  Kate  and  Mr.  Mat 
on  the  sands  below  had  sent  down  one  of  her 
sons  to  hold  their  horses  for  them. 

They  found  her  in  a  great  state  of  anxiety 
and  agitation  ;  and,  as  we  know,  they  had 
no  comfort  to  offer  her. 

<'  God  help  them,  Miss  Kate!  '*  said  the 
poor  wife,  sitting  down  in  the  darkest  corner 
of  her  little  parlor,  and  putting  up  her  apron 
to  her  eyes, — *'  God  help  them!  and  I  say  it 
for  one  side  as  well  as  for  the  other.  It  will 
be  a  bad  and  a  black  night  for  some  of  us.*' 

**  But  why  not  take  advantage,  Winny,  of 
the  information  I  am  permitted  to  give 
you?"  urged  Kate.  **  Captain  EUingham 
says  that  you  have  the  means  of  letting  the 
men  know  their  danger  by  signals,  or  in 
some  way,  and  that  you  can  warn  them  off 
the  co;i8t.     Why  not  do  so?  " 

*^  It^s  not  information  I  wanted  from  the 
king's  officer,  any  more  than  ho  wanted  it 
from  me,"  said  the  smuggler's  wife  almost, 
with  a  sneer.  **  If  he  knows  what  we're 
doing,  we  know  what  he's  doing.  The  men 
arc  quite  aware  that  the  cutter  will  be  on  the 
watch  for  them.  That's  why  they're  deter- 
mined to  fight! " 

''But  if  they  could  be  warned,  and  not 
attempt  to  get  in  to-night,  they  might  find  a 
time  when  the  cutter  is  off  its  guard,"  urged 
Kate. 

*'  'Tisn't  so  easy  to  catch  Captain  Elling- 
ham  off  his  guard.  That's  why  we  are 
driven  to  fight  for  it.  Our  men  are  peace- 
able enough.  They  don't  want  to  make  any 
mischief.  If  they  can  anyways  get  in  to-night 
without  striking  a  blow,  they  will.  And 
they'll  have  all  the  information  of  the  cut- 
ter's movements  that  can  be  given  them. 
But,  oh.  Miss  Kate,  he  is  a  difficult  one  to 
deal  with,  and  I'm  sore,  sore  afraid  that  bed 
will  come  of  it !  " 

*'  I  did  all  I  could  for  you,  Winny,"  said 
Kate,  sadly.  *'  I  will  still  hope  that  in  the 
dark  night  they  may  slip  in  without  being 
Been.  We  must  go  now.  Of  course,  I  would 
tell  you  the  upshot  of  the  promise  I  gave. 
And,  Winny,"  added  Kate,  as  sheu^umed  to 
leave  the  cottage, — while  the  consciousness 
that  the  words  she  was  about  to  speak  did 
not  tell  the  whole  or  even  the  main  part  of 
the  truth,  caused  her  to  blush  all  over  her 
face, — **  of  course,  I  shall  be  very  anxious  to 
bear  your  news  of  the  night.      If,  as  pleaae 
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God  it  will  yet  be,  all  is  well,  come  up  your- 
self to  the  Chase.  If  anything,"  she  added, 
putting  an  emphasis  on  the  any,  '*  should 
happen,  don't  fail  to  send  up  a  messenger  the 
first  thing.  He  shall  be  well  paid  for  his 
trouble." 

So  Kate  and  her  companion  mounted  their 
horses  at  the  bottom  of  the  path,  and  turned 
their  heads  homeward.  That  two-mile  reach 
of  sands  between  SiUmouth  and  Deep  Creek 
was  such  a  well-established  and  sure  bit  of 
galloping  ground  for  the  two  riders,  that 
Birdie  and  Mr.  Mat's  mare  laid  their  ears 
back  and  started  off  as  usual  as  soon  as  ever 
their  riders  were  on  their  backs,  without 
waiting  for  whip  or  spur.  But  it  is  prob- 
able that  if  they  had  not  done  so,  they  would 
have  been  allowed  to  traverse  the  ground  at 
a  listless  walk ;  for  neither  Kate  nor  Mr. 
Mat  were  in  a  very  blithe  frame  of  mind. 
Kate  was  miserable,  pro'oably  for  the  first 
time  in  her  life;  and  she  was  surprised  to 
find  how  completely  her  unhappincss  seemed 
to  make  even  her  limbs  listless  and  unfit  for 
their  usual  work.  For  the  first  time  in  her 
life,  a  gaUop  on  the  Sillmouth  sands  seemed 
to  have  lost  for  her  its  invigorating  tonic 
and  inspiriting  efficacy. 

They  neither  of  them  spoke  as  long  as  the 
gallop  lasted ;  but  when  they  drew  uput  the 
entrance  of  the  little  fishing-town,  through 
which  they  had  to  ride  before  reaching  the 
road  leading  along  the  bank  of  the  estuary 
of  the  SiH  to  Silver  ton  Bridge,  Kate  pointed 
with  her  whip  to  a  tall  sail  far  out  in  the 
offing,  as  she  said,  sadly, ''  There's  the  cut- 
ter. Would  she  were  back  in  harbor  again  ! 
Is  it  not  dreadful,  Mr.  Mat?  Think  of  that 
poor  woman,  with  her  children  in  the  cottage 
there,  waiting  for  the  chances  of  the  nigiit, 
watching  the  movements  of  that  ship,  and 
knowing  that  it  is  bent  on  the  destruction  of 
her  husband ;  knowing  that  he  is  braving 
mortal  peril  in  the  pursuit  of  a  livelihood  for 
her  and  her  children  I  What  is  to  become  of 
them  if  the  chance  goes  against  him?  " 

And  the  words  as  she  uttered  them  sug- 
gested to  her  mind  the  possible  alternative ; 
and  Winifred's  words  of  the  preceding  evea- 
ing  recurred  to  her, — those  words  which  had 
made  her  so  angry, — **  There's  others  besides 
wives  may  chance  to  get  broken  hearts  from 
to-morrow  night's  work!  "  She  clearly  ad- 
mitted to  herself  that  Winifred  spoke  the 
truth  ; — henceforward — since  that  converse- 
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tion  of  the  morning,  Kate  said  to  herself; 
but  that  was,  it  may  be  believed,  an  error  ; 
there  could  be,  at  all  events,  however,  no  mis.- 
takc  and  no  self-deception  any  longer  on  that 
point.  Yes !  that  night's  work  might  bring 
a  broken  heart  to  another  as  well  as  to  Win- 
ifred Pendleton.  But  Kate  did  not  render 
to  her  own  mind  a  full  and  consistent  account 
of  all  the  feelings  that  moved  her  to  add, — as 
she  looked  out  wistfully  to  the  sea  where  the 
large  white  sails  of  the  cutter  were  showing 
themselves  clearly  marked  against  the  heavy 
dun  clouds  of  the  horizon, — 

'*  I  suppose  that  there  is  but  little  hope  for 
smugglers  in  a  struggle  with  the  king^s  offi- 
cers, Mr.  Mat?  The  chances  must  be  all 
against  them?*' 

**  Why,  yes ;  'tis  to  be  thought  they  must 
be ;  but  there's  this,  you  know :  the  king^s 
officers  are  noways  desirous  of  taking  life  if 
they  can  help  it.  They  would  rather  bring 
their  men  in  prisoners,  if  they  can  anyway 
manage  it.  But  with  the  smugglers,  mind 
jfDu,  it  is  different.  They  arc  fighting  with 
desperation  and  hate  and  rage  in  their  hearts. 
There *8  no  taking  prisoners  with  them ;  it's 
down  with  you,  or  down  with  me.  And 
there's  the  thought,  that  if  they  are  taken 
prisoners  'twill  go  worse  with  them  than  if 
they  sre  killed  in  the  fight  and  get  all  their 
troubles  over  at  once.  All  this,  you  see.  Miss 
Kate,  makes  a  fight  with  the  smugglers  a 
desperate  and  chancy  piece  of  business." 

Kate  turned  pale  as  she  listened  to  this 
exposition  of  a  revenue  officer's  dangers, 
which  !^Ir.  Mat  would  have  spared  her,  if  he 
had  had  any  notion  that  his  words  were  falling 
on  her  heart  with  the  numbing  effect  of  ice- 
drops.  Observing,  however,  as  they  stopped 
to  pay  the  turnpike,  which  is  just  outside 
Sillmouth  on  the  Silverton  road,  how  pale 
she  was,  Mr.  Mat  endeavored  to  draw  some 
encouragement  from  the  signs  of  the  weather. 

"It  is  as  likely  as  not,''  said  he,  "that 
there  may  be  no  mischief  after  all !  It'll  be 
just  such  another  night  as  last  night, — as 
dark  as  pitch.  The  wind  is  getting  up  al- 
ready, and  look  at  that  bank  of  black  clouds 
out  seaward.  A  dark  night  and  a  capful  of 
wind,  those  are  the  sraugj^lcrs*  friends  I  And 
I  should  not  be  eurprii?etl  if  the  Saucy  Sally 
were  to  slip  in,  and  get  her  cargv>  well  up  the 
country  before  they  can  catch  her.'' 

*»  God  grant  it !  "  cried  Kate,  fervently  ; 
and  a  more  piously  earnest  prayer  fur  the 
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success  of  a  lawless  enterprise  agaiDBt  all  kv 
and  order  was  never  breathed. 

"  At  what  time  do  you  think  we  might ge 
news  of  the  upshot,  whatever  it  may  be,  uf 
at  the  Chase,  Mr.  Mat?"  asked  Kate  after 
they  had  ridden  awhile  in  silence. 

**  As  soon  as  ever  there  is  any  of  os  8ti^ 
ring,  if  Winifred  sends  off-  a  messenger  at 
once.  There  is  a  little  bit  of  a  late  moon; 
and  it  will  all  be  over,  one  way  or  the  other, 
before  that  rises.  I  should  think  Winoj 
might  send  off  somebody  by  four  o'clock,  and  | 
then  we  should  get  the  news  up  to  Liodisfara 
by  seven.  They'll  be  up  and  stirring  in  the 
cottage  yonder  all  night,  never  fear !  " 

"  You  will  be  on  the  lookout,  Mr.  Mat,  I 
dare  say,"  said  Kate  again,  after  aootbor 
long  spell  of  silence  between  the  riders ;  "  fo» 
you  are  as  fond  of  poor  Winifred  as  any  of  us* 
Would  you  come  and  tell  me  in  my  loooit 
as  soon  as  you  have  heard  anything.    Yon 
will  find  me  up  and  dressed." 

"Surelwill^Kate!  sure  I  will!     And  1*11 
be  on  the  lookout,  never  fear!  "  replied  ^f^- 
Mat,  who,  if  he  had  been  a  less  thorouglii/ 
simple  and  unsuspicious  creature,  might  ba^o 
been  led  by  the  somewhat  overdone  hypoo- 
risy  with  which  Kate  afiected  to  limit  h0r 
anxiety  to  the  fate  of  Winny  Pendleton,  and 
by  her  desire  to  receive  the  tidings  in  th0 
privacy  of  her  own  room,  to  the  spot  in  Kato*i 
heart  where  her  secret  was  hidden  away  froB 
all  eyes.    It  is  just  so  that  a  silly  bird,  which 
has  made  its  nest  in  the  grass,  indicates  the  . 
whereabouts  of  it  to  her  enemies,  by  ber  anx- 
ious flutterings  to  and  fro  about  the  spot. 

The  remainder  of  the  ride  up  to  the  Chaw 

was  passed  in  silence.     And  then  Kate  spent 

the  rest  of  the  hours  before  dinner-time  in 

strolling  out  alone  to  the  top  of  Lindisfian 

brow.    She  ^*as  too  restless  to  be  able  to  re* 

main  quietly  at  home ;  she  wanted  to  be 

alone,  and  she  turned  her  steps  throogb  tbe 

fine  old  woods  to  the  crest  of  the  bill,  that  aha 

might  the  better  scan  the  signs  of  tbe  woathar. 

In  that  department  the  promise  of  tbeooia* 

ing  night  was  all  that  she  could  wish.    Tbe 

breeze  was  rapidly  rising  ;  and  tbongb  Kate 

i  was  not  enough  of  a  sailor  to  know  whethor 

!  the  wind  which  was  careering  so  wildly  ov«r 

Lindisfam  bn)w,  and  making  the  old  woods 

\  gro:in  and  so\i<i\i  and  sway  to  and  fro,  like 

I  a  mourner  in  the  excess  of  his  grief,  waa  a 


good  wind  for  the  run  from  the  opposite  c 
I  to  that  of  Sillshire,  she  was  quite  mm  timk 
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mre/ would  be  enough  of  it  out  at  sea ;  and 
m  gitthered  some  comfort  from  the  reflection 
mt  if  tbo  wind  did  not  serve  to  blow  the 
mcy  Saily  at  the  top  of  her  speed  into 
iletjy  it  might  be  sufficiently  strong  in  the 
ppoeite  direction  to  prevent  her  from  run- 
kig  into  danger.  And  the  night  promised 
I  be  not  only  wild,  but  **  dirty,"  as  sail- 
ra  graphically  call  it,  and  as  dark  as  the 
M»t  desperate  doers  of  deeds  that  shun  the 
ght  eould  desire.  Great  massive  banks  of 
etfy  clouds  were  heaving  themselves  up 
M  toUen  majesty  from  the  seaward  hori- 
w,  rearing  themselves  into  the  semblance  of 
Kfti  black  cliff)  and  rocks,  varying  the  out- 
da  of  their  fantastic  forms  continually  as  the 
onn-wind  drove  them,  but  steadily  coming 
twmxds  and  upwards  toward  the  zenith. 
iOe  or  twice,  as  Kate  looked  out  from  the 
Dtage  ground  of  a  rocky  ridge,  which 
3ped  Lindisfarn  brow,  and  raised  its  naked 
d  lichen-grown  head  among  the  surround- 
%  Woods,  the  sky  to  seaward  and  the  cloud- 
nks  were  lit  up  momentarily  by  sharp 
ahes  of  forked  lightning,  —  not  the  play- 
It  hovering,  dallying,  illuminating  summer 
SMoing  of  southern  climates,  with  its  man- 
rid  lints  of  every  hue,  from  that  of  red-hot 
OB  to  violet,  but  sharply  drawn,  vicious 
oking  dartings  of  fire,  dividing  the  black 
ovdt  like  the  lines  of  cleavage  in  a  crystal. 
Dd  before  she  had  returned  to  the  house, 
!•  big  raindrops  had  begun  to  patter  like 

•  dropping  shots  of  distant  musketry  among 
e  leaves  far  overhead. 

Ilwaias  Mr.  Mat  had  said,  just  such  an- 
ker night  as  the  last  had  been  ;    only  that 

0  wioinoctial  storm  seemed  to  have  gath- 
wi  additional  strength  and  fury  from  its  lull 
oring  the  daylight  hours.     And  Kate,  as 

•  kj  avrake  during  the  interminable  secm- 

1  boars  of  that  long  night,  listening  to  the 
im  of  the  tempest,  devoutly  hoped,  that 
i  WW  which  those  who  were  occupying  their  ( 
iiMM  in  the  great  waters  must  needs  wage 
th  the  elements,  would  avail  to  prevent  a  | 
nv  diaastrous  and  dangerous  warfare  he- 
mm  man  and  man. 

SofWard  morning,  the  wind  fell,  and  a  pale 
itery^looking  beam  from  the  feeble  crescent 
-a  waning  moon  came  timidly  and  sadly  I 
ladering  over  earth  and  sea,  as  a  meek  and  I 
nvwing  wife  may  crt^ep  forth  at  daybreak  j 
look  on  the  home- wreck  that  has  Ix-en  • 
bj  the  orgy  of  the  preceding  night.  ' 
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But  Kate  said  to  herself,  that  the  night's 
work,  whatever  might  have  been  its  result, 
was  done  by  that  time  !  As  she  thought 
what  that  might  be,  which  that  ^ad,  color- 
lesy  moonbeam  had  to  look  down  on  at  that 
hour,  a  cold  chill  seemed  to  dart  througli  her 
heart.  Sleep  had  not  come  near  her  while 
the  storm  had  lasted  ;  but  now  while  she  was 
counting  the  weary  hours  that  must  elapse 
before  she  could  receive  the  tidings  that  the 
morning  would  bring  her,  she  fell  asleep. 

CHAPTER  XX. 
DEEP  CREEK  COTTAGE. 

Wdkn  Kate  opened  her  eyes  on  the  follow- 
ing morning,  a  ray  of  bright  sunshine  was 
finding  its  way  into  her  room  between  the 
imperfectly  closed  shutters ;  and  it  was  a 
minute  or  two  before  her  waking  senses 
could  establish  the  connection  between  the 
dreary  sounds  and  though tSNwtiich  had  oc- 
cupied her  last  conscious  moments  and  the 
cheerful  brightness  that  wooed  her  waking. 
She  was  soon  recalled,  however,  to  all  the 
cares  and  troubles  from  which  she  had  es- 
caped for  a  few  hours ;  for  Simmons  was 
standing  by  her  bedside  with  a  folded  note 
in  her  hand. 

**What  time  is  it,  Simmons? — late  surely?" 
she  asked,  hurriedly,  as  she  remembered  the 
anxieties  of  the  hour. 

**  No,  miss  :  not  late !  but  please,  miss, 
Mr.  Mat  told  me  to  wake  you  if  you  was  not 
awake  yet,  and  to  give  you  this  note,  miss, 
as  a  boy  from  Sillmouth  has  brought  up  this 
morning.'* 

"Just  open  the  shutters,  Simmons,"  said 
Kate,  striving  to  speak  in  her  ordinary  man- 
ner, while  a  cold  spasm  clutched  her  heatl. 
'*  Give  me  the  note,  and  then  run  down, 
there's  a  good  girl,  and  tell  Mr.  Mat  that  I 
am  going  to  get  up  directly,"  she  added, 
anxious  to  obtain  a  moment's  unobserved 
privacy  for  reading  tlie  dreaded  tidings. 

The  note,  written  by  "Winifred,  who, 
among  other  accomplishments  acquired  dur- 
ing her  residence  at  tlte  Chase,  possessed  that 
of  very  tolerable  penmanship,  ran  as  (oU 
lows  ! — 

**  Mt  Dearest  Yocxg  Lady. — Thanks  be  to 
God,  things  is  not  so  bad  as  they  med  have 
been,  though  there's  trouble  enulT  and  like 
enufi  to  be  more  of  it  in  store.  The  revnew 
cutter  cliased  the  Saucy  5lfl//y,  but  it  blowed 
great  guns  all  night,  and  liiram  says  tliere  aint 
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no  revnew  craft  on  the  water  as  can  overhaul  the 
Saucy  Sally  mBMch  whether  as  last  night.  The 
cutter  is  hack  in  harbor  again  this  morning,  I 
hear,  and  jobenough  they  had  to  get  her  there. 
The  Savx:y  Sally  come  into  the  creek  like  a  bird, 
and  though  I  says  it  as  maybe  shouldn't,  there 
isn't  many  sailors  afloat  or  ashore  neither  as 
would  have  brought  her  in  the  way  Hiram 
did.  But  there's  neither  fair  play  nor  honor 
among  them  custom-house  folk.  When  the 
cutter  saw  how  the  game  was,  and  found  out 
that  it  wasn't  none  so  easy  to  put  salt  on  the 
tail  of  the  Saucy  Sally,  they  burnt  blew  iiehts 
and  fired  signal  guns  to  the  coast-guard  lub- 
bers on  shore,  and  jest  as  the  men  was  a-get- 
ting  out  the  cargo  comfortable  and  up  the 
cli£,  down  comes  a  party  of  the  king's  men, 
and  there  was  a  fight — more's  the  pity  !  It 
wasn't  our  men's  fault.  And  the  coast-guard- 
ers  was  beat  off,  and  the  cargo  safe  up  the 
country.  But  too  of  the  men  was  carried 
off,  badly  hurt.  And  too  was  hurt  on  our 
side  simily.  Iliram  was  one,  as  ho  is  sure 
to  take  the  biggest  share,  when  there's  blows 
a-going.  But  his  hart  aint  nothing  to  sig- 
nify much,  God  be  praised !  And  then  comes 
the  worst  at  the  last,  as  it  generally  do. 
The  other  man  hurt  was  a  stranger  as  took 
on  with  Pendleton  io  France.  Him  and  Pen- 
dleton was  both  brought  into  the  cottage  ; 
and  the  frenchman  I  am  sadly  afeared,  has 
got  his  death.  And  to  makt;  it  worse  he 
can't  speak  a  word  of  English,  and  what  in 
the  world  am  I  to  do  ?  My  dearest  Miss  Kate, 
if  you  would,  you  and  Mr.  Mat,  have  the 
great  kindness  and  charity  to  ride  over  aod 
look  in.  Somebody  ought  to  speak  to  this 
poor  frenchman,  and  he  a-dying,  as  I  am 
sorely  afeared.  The  men  are  all  away  with 
the  things  up  the  country,  and  the  place  is 
as  quiet  as  if  there  was  not  such  a  thing  as  a 
pound  of  contraband  baccy  in  all  creation. 
Pendleton  is  not  here,  no  one  but  this  poor 
frenchman.  For  Hiram  and  the  rest  of  the 
men  must  take  to  the  moor  for  a  spell. 
And  so,  my  dear  young  lady  if  you  would 
look  in,  you  would  do  a  Christian  charity  to 
this  poor  frenchman,  a-dying  without  opening 
his  mouth  to  a  human  sole,  and  a  loving 
kindness  to  your  faithful  and  dcwtiful  old 
servant  to  command, 

*♦  Winifred  Pendleton. 
**  P.  S.     Pray  du  !  there  is  a  dear,  good 
young   lady,  my  dear  Miss  Kate.      With 
speed." 

Kate  read  this  letter  with  feelings  of  th6 
most  heartfelt  relief.  And  when  she  reached 
the  conclusion  of  Winifred's  story,  she  may 
be  held  excusable  if  the  ill-news  contained  in 
it  was  not  sufficient  to  throw  rixy  very  extin- 
guishing wet-blanket  upon  the  great  glad- 


ness which  the  former  part  of  the  letter  liid 
caused  her.  She  was  verj  atatrj  for  the  un- 
fortunate Frenchman ;  bat  if  he  would  needi 
thrust  himself  where  he  had  80  little  basinea 
to  be,  what  could  he  expect  ?  and  it  wm,  at 
all  events,  a  comfort  that  if  the  proteetioD  of 
the  king's  revenue  required  him  to  be  killed, 
the  captain  and  crew  of  the  Peirel  had  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  killing  of  him. 

Kate  was,  however,  in  a  mood  to  do  any- 
thing in  her  power  for  any  haman  being, 
especially  for  her  old    favorite  Winny;— 
which  amounts,  indeed,  to  little  more  than 
saying  that  she  was  herself  again.    She  de- 
termined, if  she  could  induce  Mr.  Mat  to  con- 
sent, of  which  she  had  neyer  vorj  much  doabt« 
let  the  matter  in  hand  be  what  it  might,  to 
ride  over  again  the  same  ground  she  had  trst- 
ersed  the  day  before,  immediately  after  break- 
fast ;  and  she  pleased  herself  with  thinking 
what  a  different  ride  it  would  be  from  ^^ 
of  yesterday. 

She  bhowed  Winifred's  note  to  Mr.  BbrS^ 
who  had  already  learned  from  the  beare'^'  ^ 
it  the  general  upshot  of  the  night's  worB^i*' 
that  the  Saucy  Sally  had  landed  her  oa^"^ 
that  the  smugglers  had  escaped  from  the  "^^^^ 
suit  of  the  cutter,  but  had  been  attacke^^^ 
a  party  of  coast-guardmen   on  land;     "^ 
two  of  the  latter  and  two  of  the  former  {^^^^ 
had  been  hurt ;  that  one  of  theee  was  HK^  ^ 
Pendleton,  but  that  his  wound  was  o^^' 
great  consequence,  and  that  he  had  been    ^^ 
to  escape  to  the  moor  with  the  rest  of     ^ 
men  implicated  in  the  affiiir.     Mr.  Mat       ^ 
heard  nothing  of  the  other  wounded 
and  when  he  learned  the  nature  of  the 
from  Kate,  he  expressed  his  thankfalnea^  ^ 
the  providential  dispensation  which  had  <x^ 
dained  that  the  principal  sufferer  should  feet 
Frenchman,  but  at  the  same  time  aewnted  (o 
Kate's  proposition  that  it  would  be  bat  ai 
act  of  common  charity  to  see  what  oouM  be 
done  for  the  wounded  man,  though  decidedly 
resenting  and  repudiating  Kate's  mcDtion  of 
him  as  a  ^^ fellow-creature.^^ 

So  Birdie  and  Mr.  Mat*8  mare  were  ad- 
dled after  breakfast,  and  again  found  them- 
selves, after  a  quicker  and  a  brisker  ride  than 
that  of  yesterday,  at  the  foot  of  the  little  lig- 
zag  path  which  led  to  the  emuggler'e  ool- 


There  was  no  need  for  Mr.  Mat  to  go  up 
first;  for  both  Winifred's  boys  had  been os 
the  lookout  for  their  arrival,  as  Mrs.  Pendle- 
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ton  bad  had  yery  little  doubt  that  her  letter 
would  avail  to  bring  Kate  thither  very  shortly. 
The  f;ood  dame  hereelf  was  waiting  for  them 
at  the  top  of  the  path,  and  poured  forth  her 
thanks  for  their  prompt  acquiescence  in  her 
prayer. 

«« No,  he  18  alive,"  said  she,  in  reply  to 
Kate's  first  hurried  question, — <*  he  is  alive  ; 
Imt  I  am  afeared  he  vfont  last  long ;  he  is 
m  deal  vreaker  than  he  was  when  he  was 
lirooght  in.  And  doctor  says  he  can*t  live. 
lam  so  thankful  you  have  come,  Mies  Kate !  " 

**  Could  not  the  doctor  speak  to  him  in  his 
own  lingo?  "  asked  Mr.  Mat. 

«»  What,  old  Bagstock,  the  doctor  to  Sill- 
nooth  ?  Not  he !  not  a  word ,  no  more  than 
I  can.  But  1*11  teU'ee,  Miss  Kate,  I've  a  no- 
tioi\  the  man  understands  what  is  said  in 
JBi^^h,  though  he  wont  let  on  to  talk  it." 

**  Ah  !  like  enough,  like  enough  !  They 
mre  a  queer  set,"  said  Mr.  Mat. 

"Would  you  please  to  come  in  and  see 
lim,  miss? "asked  Winifred;  for  the  pre- 
ceding conversation  had  taken  place  in  the 
little  bit  of  flower-planted  spaoe  at  the  top 
of  the  zigzag  path,  between  the  edge  of  the 
cliff  and  the  cottage. 

"  Yes ;  T  will  go  in  with  you,"  said  Kate ; 
"  but  I  was  thinking,  Winny,  that  anyway 
the  poor  man  ought  to  have  some  better  ad- 
Tioe  than  old  Mr.  Bagstock.  I  would  not 
trust  a  sick  dog  in  his  hands." 

**  It  needs  a  deal  of  skill  to  cure  a  sick 
dog,"  said  Mr.  Mat,  <*  because  they  can't 
•peak  to  you,  to  tell  you  what  is  the  matter 
with  them.  And  a  Frenchman  is  all  the 
Mme  for  the  same  reason.  Go  in  to  him, 
Kate  ;  you  can  spealr^  him.  For  my  part, 
111  stay  here ;  I  should  be  no  u^e." 

And  so  saying,  Mr.  Mat  sat  himself  down 
In  a  sort  of  summer-house  in  Mrs.  Pendle- 
ton*! garden,  constructed  of  half  an  old  boat, 
■I  on  end  on  its  sawcd-off  part,  and  richly 
OfWgrowD    with    honeysuckle,— a    fragrant 
■eat,  commanding  a  lookout  over  coant  and 
■ea  that  many  a  garden-seat  in  lordly  demesnes  j 
a%ht  envy, — and  having  comfortably  estab- , 
liibed  himself  there,  drew  from  his  pocket  a ' 
■apply  of  tobacco  and  the  small  instrument 
Beaded  for  the  enjoyment  thereof— (for  Mr. 
Mat  was  like  **  poor  Edwin,"  of  whom  Dr. 
Beattie  sings  in  his  famous  poem  of  **The 
lOMtrel,"  that  he  was 

*•  No  vulgar  boy  ;  I 

Dainties  he  heeded  not,  nor  gaud,  nor  toy, 

'     ipipe!")  ' 
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and  proceeded  to  spend  a  half-hour,  if  need 
were,  which  he  was  sure  not  to  find  a  long 
one. 

Kate  went  with  Mrs.  Pendleton  into  the 
cottage. 

It  consisted  of  two  rooms  down-stairs,  and 
two  rooms  up-stairs,  together  with  some  con- 
veniences for  back-kitchen,  etc.,  in  the  form 
of  a  "  lean-to,"  built  at  the  rear  between 
the  cliff"  and  the  front  rooms.  Of  the  two 
rooms  down-stairs,  one  was  floored  with  flag- 
stones, and  served  as  the  living  room  of  the 
family.  The  other  was  boarded  and  sanded, 
had  a  colored  print  of  Nelson  over  the  man- 
tlepiece ;  two  bottles  with  colored  sands  ar- 
ranged in  layers  within  them,  and  two  dried 
star-fieli  on  it ;  a  green  baize-covered  round 
table  and  two  Windsor  chairs  in  the  centre 
of  the  room  ;  a  brilliantly  painted  japanned 
tea-tray  leaning  against  the  wall  behind  a 
large  Bfble— both  articles  alike  deemed  too 
good  and  splendid  ever  to  be  used — on  a 
side  table.  This  room  was  always  kept 
locked,  and  served  for  nothing  at  all,  save 
keeping  up  in  the  minds  of  the  members  of  the 
family  a  consciousness  of  social  dignity,  and 
assuring  their  social  status  among  their  neigh- 
bors by  the  possession  of  a  parlor.  The  pro- 
fession of  the  nead  of  the  family,  it  must  be 
remembered,  made  some  such  sacrifice  to 
public  opinion  more  necessary  than  it  might 
have  been  in  another  case  ;  for  though,  as 
has  been  said,  the  trade  of  a  bold  smuggler 
was  looked  on  with  much  indulgence  in  those 
days  and  in  those  parts  of  the  country,  still 
such  an  amount  of  prejudice  against  the  re- 
spectability of  a  career  of  lawbreaking  existed 
as  would  place  a  smuggler  with  a  parlor  only 
on  the  same  level  of  respectability  as  a  law- 
abiding  mechanic  without  that  aristocratic 
appendage. 

It  would  be  an  error,  therefore,  to  say  that 
the  sanded  parlor  of  the  smuggler's  cottage 
served  no  purpose,  even  if  those  august  occa- 
sions were  forgotten,  when  Mr.  Pendleton, 
in  groat  state,  smoked  a  long  pipe  and  drank  | 
brandy  and  water  in  company  with  some  not 
too  narrow-minded  dealer  in  any  of  the  arti- 
cles respecting  which  Mr.  Pendleton  and  the 
custom-house  authorities  were  at  variance. 
That  bold  smuggler  and  very  specially  able- 
bodied  seaman  was  always  on  tljese  occasions 
drecved  in  a  full  suit  of  black  cloth,  and  got 
up  generally  in  imitation  of  a  Dissenting 
minister.  He  assumed  this  costume  and  the 
title  of  Mister  together,  and  never  at  such 
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timee  smoked  anything  shorter  than  a  full- 
lengthed  half-yard  of  clay,  with  a  red  stain 
at  the  end  of  it,  which  he  hated.  And  alto- 
gether he  was  Tcry  unhappy  during  these 
periods  of  relaxation  and  enjoyment;  hut 
indulged  in  them  occasionally  because  he 
deemed  it  right  to  do  so. 

The  two  upper  rooms  were  the  sleeping- 
ojiambers  of  the  family;  and  when  the 
wounded  stranger  had  been  thrown  upon  her 
hospitality,  it  would  have  been  easy  for  Mrs. 
Pendleton  to  have  arranged  a  bed  in  the 
.  sanded  parlor,  and  so  avoid  the  necessity  of 
turning  any  of  her  family  out  of  their  sleep- 
ing-quarters. But  that  would  have  involved 
sacrilege  in  the  desecration  of  the  parlor  to 
ordinary  and  secular  uses,  and  was  not  to  be 
thought  of. 

So  Mrs.  Pendleton  had  turned  her  boys 
out  of  their  room,  and  had  put  the  stranger 
in  their  place.  It  was  a  room  that  many  an 
inhabitant  of  princely  palaces  in  the  streets 
of  cities  might  envy !  Not  very  largo  and 
not  very  lofty  ;  but  with  such  a  window  ! — a 
good-sized  casement  window  looking  out  on 
the  little  plot  of  garden  ground,  and  beyond 
it  over  such  an  expanse  of  varied  coast,  and 
almost  equally  varied,  and,  what  is  more, 
changefully  varied,  sea  and  sky,  as  few  win- 
dows could  match.  And  every  sweet,  invig- 
orating, health-laden  breeze  from  the  ocean 
came  fresh  from  its  dalliance  with  the  wave- 
tops  into  that  chamber ;  and  though  the 
storm-winds  also  howled  around  it,  and  pas- 
sionately shook  it,  and  beat  against  it,  the  in- 
mates of  it  were  well  used  to  the  roughly  mu 
sical  lullaby,  and  slept  none  the  less  soundly 
for  it. 

But  the  storm  of  the  two  preceding  nights 
had  entirely  expended  itself.  The  ocean,  like 
an  angry  child,  had  forgotten  all  its  so  recent 
fury,  as  quickly  as  it  had  yielded  to  it,  and 
was  shining  in  the  mid-day  sunshine.  And 
a  soft  wind  from  the  south  was  blowing  gently 
into  the  open  window  immediately  opposite 
to  the  sick  man^s  bed.  The  casement  was 
low ;  and  the  old-fashioned  bed  was  high  ; 
so  that  the  occupant  of  it,  propped  up  by  pil- 
lows which  rested  against  the  white-washed 
wall  betiind  the  bed,  could  see,  not  indeed 
the  garden-plot  immediately  beneath  the  win- 
dow, or  indeed  any  part  of  the  coast- view 
stretching  away  on  cither  side  of  it,  but  the 
distant  sea,  with  its  skimmering  paths  of 
light  and  shade,  and  the  white  sails  of  the 
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ships  and  fishing-smacks  as  they  turned  op 
their  canvas  to  the  sunbeams,  like  sea-binb 
turning  in  their  flight,  or,  in  obedience  toao 
*'  over  *'  of  the  helm,  dwindled  to  a  barelj 
visible  speck  on  the  horizon. 

The  stranger,  who  had  fought  among  tbe 
foremost  and  fiercest  in  the  fray  with  the 
coast-guard  men,  had  received  two  bad  harts: 
one  on  the  temple  and  side  of  the  head,  and 
one  in  the  chest.     His  head  was  bound  op, 
not  very  neatly  or  skilfully  it  would  have 
seemed  to  scientific  surgical  eyes,  with  a  sa- 
perabundance  of  linen  cloths,   which  stiB 
showed  in  parts  of  them  the  stains  of  tbe 
blood  which  had  soaked  them  through  whei^ 
they  were  first  used  to  stanch  it.    Tbe  otbfi^ 
wound  had  been  doubtless  treated  in  a  aixs^' 
lar  manner ;  but  it  was  covered  by  the  Ix^ 
clothes,  and  therefore  contributed  no  par*  to 
the  ghastly  appearance  of  the  patient,  aoi   he 
lay  gazing  wistfully  over  the  expanse  oF     the 
waters  which  had  borne  him  to  this  sad  ^sn^' 
ing  of  his  career. 

For  he  had  no  doubt  that  he  was  dyS.ngi 
and  old  Bagstock^s  shrugging  declaration,  "•hat 
he  did  not  see  that  there  was  anything 
done  for  him,  did  but  needlessly  oonfirnto* 
own  conviction. 

Old  Mr.  Bagstock  was  a  "  general  pf^^^c*** 
tioner  "  of  the  sort  that  general  practitio^-  "J**™ 
mostly  were  in  remote  districts  and  an^^J»g 
poor  populations  forty  years  ago.     Old  ]MK*R' 
stock  was  not  the  only  general  practition^^^'  ** 
Sillmouth.    The  other  was  young  Rawli*^*"gP*» 
and  there  was  all  the  difference  between  tfc— ^^em, 
to  the  advantage  of  the  latter,  that  the         ^^ 
epithets  denoted,  —  a  difference  whids. 
just  al>out  that  period  in  the  history  of 
cal  science  and  practice,  was  far  from  a^^"^^"*^ 
one.    But  old  Bagstock  almost  ezdaaK^  ^J 
commanded  the  confidence  and  the  adher^^^'we 
of  the  maritime   population   of  SilloKP^  •*'• 
Sailors  are  especially  tenacious  of  old  ^^^P 
and  habits.     Old  Bagstock  had  brought     ^ 
greater  number  of  the  Sillmouth  sailon,    ^•°" 
crmcn,  and  smugglers  into  the  world;     •"" 
they  seemed  to  feci  that  that  fact  gafe  hm«"  • 
vested  right  to  a  monopoly  in  seeing  fcl'*'^ 
out  of  it.     A  number  of  things  old  BSg»^*'^"j 
had   done,  and  a  number  of  people  be    l>*^ 
known  before  that  Rawlings  had  been  c^^^^ 
heard  of,  were  const.. ntly  cited  as  incon***^ 
vcrtible  arguments  to  the  disfavor  of  the  ^^ 
ter.     And  sailors  have  a  very  strong  onii' 
tion  that  people  die 
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'  and  are  much  more  inclined  to  at- 
feribute  to  that  fact  the  death  of  any  patient 
whatever,  than  to  any  lack  of  skill  in  the 
doctor. 

Ag  for  old  Bagstock  himself,  he  held  a  not 
widely  different  theory,  especially  as  to  the 
roogbs  of  the  not  Tery  select  circle  of  his 
practice.  He  considered  that  if  a  smuggler 
got  a  mortal  wound,  it  was  useless  to  try  to 
care  him  of  it ;  and  if  he  got  a  wound  which 
was  not  mortal,  he  was  so  hard  and  hardy 
and  tougbt  hat  he  was  sure  to  recover  from 
it.  And  it  is  probable  that  his  practice  was 
more  accurately  squared  to  the  logical  con- 
■equenoes  of  this  theory,  in  cases  where  there 
waa  small  prospect  of  much  or  any  remunera- 
tion for  bis  care,  and  most  of  all  in  that  of  a 
•tranger  and  a  Frenchman,  of  whom  no  one 
knew  anything,  and  for  whose  doctor's  bills 
it  was  not  likely  that  anybody  he  could  get 
at  would  choose  to  be  responsible. 

So,  when  the  wounded  man  had  told  Pen- 
dleton, before  he  had  started  for  the  moor, 
that  it  was  all  over  with  him,  and  Pendle- 
ton, whose  traffic  on  the  other  side  of  the  wa- 
ter bad  enabled  him  to  comprehend  a  few 
words  of  French,  had  told  the  same  to  his 
wife,  who  repeated  the  same  thing  to  the  doc- 
tor, old  Bagstock  had  perfectly  acquiesced  in 
the  opinion ;  and  having  somewhat  perfunc- 
torily stanched  the  flow  of  blood,  and  bound 
Qp  the  wounds,  had  taken  himself  off  to  some 
aore  medically  or  pecuniarily  promising  case. 
And  it  having  been  settled  thus  nem.  con, 
that  the  wounded  man  was  to  die,  Mrs  Pen- 
dletOD,  in  her  husband's  absence,  and  her  anx- 
ieties about  the  consequences  and  responsi- 
bilities that  might  fall  upon  .her,  as  a  result 
of  the  death  taking  place  in  her  house,  was 
•aeeedingly  comforted  and  tranquillized  by 
I  appearance  of  her  kind  friends  from  the 


CHAPTER  XXI. 
▲  OOOD  SAMAaiTAN. 

KATsknew  perfectly  well,  when  she  started 
the  Chase  on  her  present  errand  of 
kindness  towards  her  old  favorite,  and  of 
Christian  charity  toward  the  wounded  stran- 
ger, that  the  budiness  was  not  a  pleasant  one. 
And  it  was  not  without  considerable  shrink- 
ing and  nervousness  that  she  foliowt-d  Mrs. 
PMidlet4)n  up  the  steep  and  narrow  staircaiic ! 
of  tbi*  cottage,  and  ent^rt-d  the  chamber  in ! 
which  the  sick  man  had  )>een  laid.     But  she  ' 
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had  not  been  prepared  for  the  shock  whicli 
the  sight  of  the  patient  occasioned  her. 
The  spectacle  was  one  entirely  new  to  her  ; 
and  the  first  impression  that  it  produced  on 
her  mind  was  that  too  surely  the  man  was 
dying. 

The  blood-dabbled  cloth  around  his  brows, 
the  long  locks  of  coal-black  hair  escaping 
from  under  it,  on  the  side  of  the  head  which 
was  not  wounded,  and  the  black  unshaven 
beard,  added  by  the  force  of  contrast  to  the 
ghastly  paleness  of  his  face.  He  had  large 
dark  eyes,  which  must  have  been  handsome, 
when  seen  under  normal  circumstances,  but 
which  now,  sunken  and  haggard  as  they 
were,  and  with  a  wild  and  anxious-looking 
gleom,  the  result  of  fever,  in  them,  only 
served  to  add  to  the  weird  and  fearful  appear- 
ance of  bis  face. 

»*  Tell  Mr.  Mat,"  said  Kate,  turning  back 
with  a  little  shudder  to  Mrs.  Pendleton,  as 
she  was  following  the  young  lady  into  the 
room,  **  not  to  leave  the  garden  ;  he  may  be 
needed." 

She  would  have  been  puzzled  to  account 
rationally  for  the  impulse  which  induced  her 
to  say  this.  It  was,  in  fact,  merely  the  in- 
stinctive connection  between  a  feeling  of 
alarm,  and  the  desire  not  to  be  alone  in  the 
presence  of  that  which  causes  it.  Mrs.  Pen- 
dleton looked  round  in  her  turn,  to  one  of  her 
boys,  who,  childlike,  had  crept,  with  feelings 
of  awe,  up  the  staircase  after  them,  and 
said, — 

**  Go  down,  Jem,  into  the  garden,  and  tell 
Mr.  Mat  that  Miss  Lindisfam  begs  he  will 
keep  within  call,  in  case  she  might  want 
him/' 

The  wounded  man  turned  his  head  quickly 
toward  the  door,  at  which  the  two  women 
were  standing,  as  the  above  words  were  ut- 
tered, and  gazed  earnestly  at  them  for  a  few 
moments,  and  then,  with  the  restless  action 
peculiar  to  pain  and  fever,  turned  his  face 
toward  the  wall  on  thefarther  sideof  thebed. 

**  You  are  badly  wounded,  I  fear,*'  said 
Kate,  in  French,  and  in  a  trembling  voice, 
as  fclu'  stepped  up  to  the  bedside. 

•'  Yes,  to  death  !"  answered  the  sufferer  in 
the  same  language,  casting  his  eyes  up  at 
her  face  for  a  moment,  and  then  uneasily  re- 
suming hid  former  position.  lie  ha<l  only 
uttered  three  words ;  but  the  intonation  of 
them  seemed  to  Kate's  ear  to  carry  with  it 
strong  evidence  that  the  stranger  belougt-d 
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to  a  more  cultivated  social  grade  than  that 
to  which  the  Sillmouth  smugglers  usually 
belonged.  It  might  be,  however,  Kate 
thought,  that  they  managed  matters  con- 
nected with  the  education  of  smugglers  bet- 
ter in  France. 

'*  I  came  to  see  what  could  be  done  to  cure 
you,  or,  at  least,  to  comfort  you,"  she  said, 
in  a  voice  indicating  even  more  misgiving 
than  before ;  for  the  stem  shortness  of  the 
man's  manner  was  discouraging. 

<'  Nothing  can  be  done  for  the  first,  and 
little  enough  for  the  last,''  he  said,  turning 
restlessly  and  impatiently  on  the  bed. 

"  Did  the  doctor  say  when  he  would  come 
back?"  asked  Kate,  turning  towards  Mrs. 
Pendleton,  who  was  standing  at  the  bed-foot. 

'*No,  Miss  Kate,  he  didn't.  I  zem  he 
thought  there  was  no  use  in  coming  back 
again,"  returned  Winifred, shaking  her  head 
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**  But  it  is  impossible,"  returned  Kate, 
**to  leave  a  man  to  die  in  this  manner. 
WKat  are  we  to  do?  I  declare,  that  old  Mr. 
Bagstock  has  no  more  humanity  than  a 
brute,  to  leave  a  poor  man  in  this  state." 

**  Well,  miss,  for  the  matter  of  that,  Dr. 
Bagstock  knows  if  a  man  must  die,  he  must ! 
And  what's  the  good  of  running  up- expenses 
and  wasting  time  for  nothing?  Dr.  Bag 
stock  have  a  deal  to  do,  and  heaps  o'  people 
to  see  tu.  And  poor  folk  cant  have  doctors 
a-fiddling  about  'em,  just  to  amuse  their 
friends,  the  way  rich  folks  du.  If  Bagstock 
could  ha'  saved  his  life,  he'd  ha'  done  it.' 

**  You  were  not  able  to  speak  to  the  doc- 
•tor  ?  "  said  Kate  interrogatively,  turning  to 
the  patient,  and  speaking,  as  before,  in 
f'rench. 

"  What  was  the  need  of  speaking?"  re- 
'tuoned  the  sufferer,  testily.  <*  I  want  no,  doc- 
tor to  tell  me  that  I  am  dying.  I  feel  the 
life  ebbing  out  of  me." 

**  You  must  have  lost  much  blood ! "  said 
Kate,  to  whose  mind  the  stranger's  phrase 
had  suggested  the  idea. 

For  all  reply,  he  faintly  raised  one  hand, 
which  was  lying  outside  the  bedclothes,  on 
the  coverlet,  to  his  head,  and  let  it  drop 
again  heavily  by  his  side. 

*•  But  the  wounds  have  been  effectually 
stanched,  I  suppose?"  returned  Kate,  who 
was  striving  to  apply  her  very  slender  stock 
of  surgical  ideas  to  the  question,  whether 


indeed  it  vras  necessary  to  abaodon  all  hope 
of  saving  life. 

<'  I  wish  you  would  send  the  woman  to  get 
me  a  glass  of  fresh  water.  That  in  the  bot- 
tle here  is  hot,"  said  the  patient. 

<*  He  wants  to  drink,  Winny ;  and  he  says 
this  water  is  hot.  It  is  the  fever,  you  know. 
Go,  there  is  a  good  soul,  and  bring  him  tome 
fresh  from  the  spring." 

Mrs.  Pendleton  took  the  bottle  in  her  hand, 
and  left  the  room,  without  speaking.  As 
soon  as  her  step  had  been  heard  desoending 
the  stair,  which  passed  immediately  on  the 
other  side  of  the  wall  at  the  bed-bead,  the 
stranger  turned  bis  fitce  to  the  side  of  the 
bed  at  which  Kate  was  standing,  and  looking 
up  wistfully  at  her,  with  the  gleam  of  fever 
in  his  restless  eyes,  said  in  English, — 

<<  I  wish  I  could  speak  with  yon  privately. 
Find  some  means  of  sending  that  woman  oat 
of  the  room." 

<<Yoa  can  speak  English,  then?"  eaid 
Kate,  much  surprised. 

**  I  can  ;  but  have  no  wish  to  do  ao  before 
these  people.  You  spoke  of  comfort !  You 
may  give  some  to  a  dying  man,  if  joa  will 
do  as  I  have  asked  you.  Yon  can  do  00  in  no 
other  way." 

'^Certainly,  I  will  do  as  you  deaive,"  re- 
plied Kate,  not  without  a  little  trepidatftoo 
and  beating  ofthe  heart ;  **  but,"  abe  added, 
as  the  idea  suddenly  flashed  acroas  her  mind, 
'*  I  have  a  friend  here  with  me— a  xelative; 
he  is  a  gentleman  whom  you  ooold  troat  im- 
plicitly— with  anything,"  she  added,  lieaitat- 
ing  a  little,  "  that  ought  to  be  told  to  an 
honorable  gentleman, — and  who  Iwa  nan 
e2q)erienoe,  and  would  be  of  more  mm  ibaa 
I  could  be  "— 

«  No,"  said  the  dying  man,  deoiBifelj  ; 
"  if  you  will  do  the  charity  I  have  aaked,  it 
must  be  done  as  I  have  asked  it,  and  no  olii> 
erwise." 

Mrs.  Pendleton's  step,  returning  with  the 
water,  was  heard  on  the  stair  as  he  finiabed 
speaking;  and  Kate,  turning  with  a  light 
step  to  the  door,  met  her  on  the  landing- 
place  just  outside  of  it ;  and  takii^  the  wa- 
ter-bottle from  her  hands,  whispered  to  her, 

**  Go  down-stairs,  Winny,  and  leave  me 
with  him  for  a  little  while.  He  eaya  ho  wants 
to  speak  to  me  alone.  I  auppoee  he  has 
something  on  his  mind.  Perhaps  he  wants 
to  ask  about  a  priest.    I  suppose  he  is  a  Oath- 
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olie.  But,  WinDj,  whateTer  you  do,  don^t 
leave  the  house  ;  so  that,  if  I  call,  you  may 
hear  me  and  come  directly.    Miud,  now  !  " 

Mrs.  Pendleton  gave  her  a  reassuring  look 
and  nod ;  and  Kate,  with  a  feeling  of  no  lit- 
tle nerrousnesB,  returned  to  the  stranger's 
bedside. 

"  Is  the  door  shut?  ".asked  the  stranger. 

'*  Yes,  the  door  is  shut ;  and  Mrs.  Pendle- 
ton has  gone  down-stairs.  You  cannot  be 
overheard,"  said  Kate. 

"  You  have  already  perceived,"  said  the 
man,  after  a  pause  of  some  little  duration, 
while  he  had  apparently  been  hesitating  how 
to  enter  on  what  he  wished  to  say, — **  you 
have  no  doubt  already  understood  that  I  am 
not  what  my  comrades  of  last  night  supposed 
me  to  be,  and  that  I  have  reasons  for  wishing 
tbem  not  to  be  better  informed  ?  " 

'<  Of  course,  I  suppose  so,  from  your  lead- 
ing them  to  imagine  that  you  cannot  speak 
English,'*  replied  Kate. 

**  I  joined  a  smuggling  venture  from  the 
opposite  coast  as  a  means,  the  only  one  open 
to  me,  of  coming  here  unknown  to  those  who 
might  recognize  me, — for  I  have  been  known 
in  the  country  formerly, — and  of  securing  an 
unquestioned  return  by  the  same  means  to- 
gether with — a  person  whom  I  wished  to 
take  back  with  me.  All  has  been  frustrated 
by  last  night's  unlucky  work." 

Ue  paused,  exhausted  apparently  by  the 
lew  words  he  had  spoken,  or,  perhaps  men- 
tally occupied  in  arranging  what  he  had  to 
•ay,  00  as  best  to  place  the  matter  before  his 
hearer,  and  then  proceeded  with  considerable 
beaitation, — 

••  The  woman  here  called  you  Miss  Lindis- 
fim?" 

*' That  is  my  name, — Kate  Lindisfam," 
icplied  she. 

'*  And  she  sent  a  child  to  give  a  message 
firom  yon  to  Mr.  Mat  in  the  garden?  " 

••She  did  so!" 

•'  That,  then,  must  be  Mr.  Matthew  Lindis- 
fiurn,  of  the  Chase.  And  you  have  come  all 
the  way  from  Lindisfam  Chase,  eight  or  nine 
miles  from  this  place,  to  see  mc.  I  know  the 
eoantry,  you  see,  and  something  of  the  peo- 
lOc." 

"  Certainly,  you  must  be  a  Sillshire  man. 
Bat  in  that  case^  have  you  no  friends  here, 
who,  even  if  you  wished  to  avoid  tbem  before, 
ought  to  be  made  acquainted  with  your  pree- 
CDt  condition?" 
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**  I  have  relatives  here, — who  would  by  no 
means  thank  me  for  making  myself  known  to 
them,  or  to  anybody  else.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
needful  that  they  should  bo  hereafter  made 
aware  that  I  was  living  this  day,  and  that  as 
soon  as  I  am  dead  they  should  know  that  1 
am  alive  no  longer.  You  will  see,  therefore, 
Miss  Lindisfam,  that  my  object  is  to  tell  you 
who  I  am,  and  to  obtain  your  promise  to  keep 
the  information  secret  until  I  have  breathed 
my  last.     Will  you  promise  me  to  do  so?  " 

**  I  will  keep  your  secret,"  said  Kate,  "  if 
it  is  not  wrong  to  do  so,  and  if  it  is  not  evi- 
dently my  duty  to  disclose  it." 

**  You  will  bo  well  aware,  when  you  have 
heard  it,  that  the  keeping  of  it  is  essential  to 
the  welfare  of  all  parties  concerned,  and  that 
the  disclosing  of  it  could  only  serve  to  cause 
misery  and  distress." 

'*  In  that  case,"  returned  Kate,  *'  you  may 
certainly  depend  upon  my  not  disclosing  it." 

The  stranger  paused  again  for  some  min- 
utes, and  turned  away  his  face  toward  the 
wall  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bed  to  that 
on  which  Kate  was  standing.  Then  tuming 
his  face  and  wistful,  feverish  eyes  again  tow- 
ard her,  by  rolling  his  head  on  the  pillow,  he 
said, — 

*'  You  have  an  uncle,  Miss  Lindisfam,  Dr. 
Theophilus  Lindisfam,  living  in  the  Close,  at 
Silverton?" 

Kate,  wondering  greatly,  made  no  reply, 
till  he  added,  '<  That  is  so,  is  it  not?  " 

'*  Yes,"  she  then  said  ;  *'  Dr.  Lindisfam 
in  the  Close  is  my  uncle." 

**  And  Lady  Sempronia,  his  wife,  lives 
there  also?" 

**  Of  course  she  lives  there  also,"  said  Kate, 
in  growing  astonishment. 

**  I  did  not  know  whether  she  was  yet  liv- 
ing," said  the  stranger  ;  and  then  from  want 
of  strength  or  some  other  reason,  he  paused 
again.     After  a  while,  he  continued, — 

*^  lias  Dr.  Lindisfam,  in  the  Close,  at  Sil- 
verton, any  children? " 

*'  He  has  none  now.  lie  had  a  son  once, 
who  died,  many  years  ago." 

**  Can  you  tell  me  when  and  where  he 
died  ?  "  asked  the  stranger,  looking  up  at 
her. 

*'  I  do  not  know  exactly  when  ;  it  was  sev- 
eral years  ago  ;  and  I  believe  that  he  died  in 
America." 

'*  Do  you  know  at  all  tho  manner  of  bis 
death?" 
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<^  Yes ;  he  was  killed  by  the  Red  Indians, 
in  a  hunting  excursion." 

« Do  you  know  how  that  information 
reached  his  family?  " 

**  Not  exactly.  I  know  only  that  pains 
were  taken,  and  people  were  sent  to  America 
to  find  out  the  facts,  and  tliat  it  was  consid- 
ered certain  that  he  had  died  as  I  have  said." 
'*  Nevertheless,  he  did  not  die  in  that  man- 
•ner,"  said  the  stranger,  with  a  heavy  sigh. 

The  truth  then  flashed  upon  Kate,  that  the 
man  who  was  speaking  to  her  from  his  dying 
bed,  was  indeed  that  lost  cousin,  whose  ex- 
istence, whose  death,  and  whose  history  and 
memory  had  always  been  to  her  imagination 
shrouded  in  a  veil  of  mystery.  She  knew 
only  that  such  an  one  had  lived,  had  died, 
and  for  some  vaguely  understood  i^eason  was 
never  mentioned  by  any  one  of  the  family ; 
though  it  is  possible  that,  if  her  mind  had 
been  set  to  work  upon  the  subject,  Kate^s 
slender  knowledge  of  the  line  of  descent  and 
of  real  property  might  have  sufficed  to  make 
her  aware  that  the  existence  of  her  cousin 
would  affect  her  own  position  as  one  of  the 
heiresses  of  the  lands  of  Lindisfam ;  still, 
never  having  been  taught  to  look  at  the  fact 
of  his  disappearance  in  its  connection  with 
that  subject,  and  not  having  any  precise 
knowledge  of  the  real  state  of  the  case,  the 
sudden  conviction  that  her  cousin  was  living, 
and  was  there  before  her,  did  not  present  it- 
self to  her  mind  as  bearing  in  any  way  upon 
that  matter.  There  was  no  mixture,  there- 
fore, of  any  baser  alloy  in  the  feeling  with 
which  she  replied  to  his  last  words,  **  Can  it 
be  possible  that  you  are  he, — Julian,  my  lost 
cousin?  " 

**  It  is  possible  !  it  is  so !  "  he  replied, 
without  manifesting  the  least  share  in  the 
effusion  of  feeling  with  which  Kate  had 
spoken.  **  The  information  brought  from 
America  was  incorrect.  I  was  nearly  but 
not  quite  killed  by  the  Indians.  They  strike 
less  heavily  than  the  king's  custom-house 
officers.  Worse  luck  !  I  survived  that  time ; 
and  I  am,  still  living  for  a  little  while,  Julian 
Lindisfam." 

**  But,  gracious  heavens!  you  must  have 
some  better  assistance — I  must  send'' —  cried 
Kate,  turning  hastily  toward  the  door. 

**  Stay  ! ''  said  the  dying  man ;  **  no  better 
assistance  could  be  of  any  service  to  me ;  and 
remember  your  promise !  " 

*'  I  will  keep  it  faithfully.     Be  assured  of 
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that.  There  is  one  person  indeed  to  whom  I 
should  wish  to  tell  the  secret, — my  sister, 
and  "— 

'<  Ah  !  your  sister  Margaret?  She  is  no 
longer  then  in  France?  " 

*^  No ;  she  is  living  now  at  the  Chase ;  and 
I  should  like  to  tell  her, — I  have  no  secrets 
from  her, — I  should^iot  like  to  keep  this  from 
her  ; — and  of  course  the  secret  would  be  as 
safe  with  her  as  with  mo." 

'^  Well,  do  as  you  will.  But  remember 
that  you  will  produce  nothing  bat  distress  if 
my  being  alive  here  becomes  known  to  the 
rest  of  the  femily." 

Kate  would,  as  may  be  supposed,  have 
bargained  for  including  her  godmother  in 
her  confidence ;  but  to  her  great  regret  Lady  • 
Farnleigh  was  no  longer  in  Sillshire.  On 
the  morrow  of  that  stormy  March  evening, 
which  she  was  spending  at  the  Chase,  she 
had  started  for  her  son^s  residence  in  a  dis- 
tant county,  in  order  to  be  present  at  the 
christening  of  his  first  child.  Possibly,  if 
Lady  Farnleigh  had  been  within  reach,  Kate 
might  not  have  insisted  on  telling  the  secret 
to  Margaret;  but,  as  it  was,  she  felt  that 
she  must  have  some  sharer  in  it,  and  that  It 
would  be  very  painful  to  her  to  keep  it  from 
her  sister. 

''  I  will  be  careful,"  she  said,  in  reply  to 
her  cousin's  last  words ;  **  but  I  most  send 
at  once  for  better  medical  help." 

And  so  saying,  Kate  hurried  down  to  Mr. 
Mat,  who  was  placidly  smoking  his  pipe  in 
the  old' boat  turned  into  a  summer-house,  and 
begged  him  to  ride  as  fast  as  he  oeald  to  SO- 
verton,  and  bring  back  with  him  if  possible 
Dr.  Blakistry. 

Now  Dr.  Blakistry  was  a  very  well-known 
name  in  that  day.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
surgeons  in  Fngland  ;  but  his  delicate  health 
had  two  or  three  years  previously  compelled 
him,  to  the  great  regret  of  a  largo  drde  of 
London  friends  and  patients,  to  settle  himself 
in  the  west  of  England. 

*'  You  know,  I  suppose,"  said  Julian  Lin- 
jdisfam,  when  Kate,  having  despatched  Mr. 
I  Mat  on  his  errand,  hurried  back  to  the  pa- 
tient's bedside,  '*  why  I  went  away  from  Sil- 
!  verton?'* 

'  **  No ;  I  have  n^ver  heard  any  of  those  cir- 
'  cumiitances  spoken  of.  I  know  only  that  for 
'  some  reason  no  mention  was  ever  made  in  the 
\  family,  of  the  son  of  Dr.  Lindisfam,  who 
i  was  supposed  to  have  died  in  America,"  said 
,  Kate,  sadlv. 
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The  woumU^d  man.  still  moving  his  b(\id 
with  fevered  restlessness  on  th<r  pillow,  tiirnod 
his  eyes  away  from  her,  and  remained  Filent 
fur  a  while.  Then  again  looking  up  at  her, 
he  said, — 

•*  I  know  right  well  tliat  this  doctor  you 
bftve  sent  for  can  only  say  the  same  as  tlie 
other  said.  I  feel  that  I  am  dying !  There- 
fore, it  will  all  soon  come  to  the  same  thing. 
But  since  you  know  nothing  ahout  me,  or  my 
story,  cousin,  all  I  need  sny  ik«,  that  if  you 
were  to  save  my  life  hy  bringing  this  other 
doctor  to  me,  every  one  that  Dears  the  name 
of  Lindisfam  would  consider  that  you  had 
done  the  worst  day's  work  you  ever  did  in 
your  life,  and  had  caused  a  misfortune  to  the 
ikmilv  that  you  could  never  rcjraedy  !  '' 

**  fiut — surely — it  all  seems  so*  shocking 
and. so  incredible!  "  said  Kate,  whose  head 
was  whirling  with  the  strangeness  of  the 
revelation  that  had  been  made  to  her. 

**  Do  not  alarm  yourself!  "  said  Julian,  in 
a  tone  that  seemed,  weak  as  it  was,  to  have 
more  of  irony  than  of  sympathy,  or  any  other 
feeling  in  it ;  **  it  will  all  be  well  very  short- 
ly. Only  remember  that  you  will  not  only 
break  your  promise  to  me,  but  bring  all  kinds 
of  trouble  and  distress  and  heartbreak  upon 
all  connected  with  us, — with  you  and  with 
me,  if  you  reveal  to  any  human  being  the 
fact  of  my  being  alive  and  here.'' 

*•  1  have  promised,"  said  Kate ;  **  but  it  is 
clear  that  the  first  and  most  pressing  need  is 
to  procure  you  better  medical  help  than  you  i 
bavo  yet  had  !     Who  can  say  what  the  result 
maybe?" 

•*  You  cah  understand,  of  course,  cousin,"  i 
resumed  Julian,  looking  up  at  her,  **  t^^at  if 
I  bad  lived,  as,  four-and-twenty  hours  ago,  1 
bad  as  good  a  chance  of  doing  as  another, —  ' 
it  would  have  bei'n  right  that  you  and  all 
the  family  should  know  that  I  was  living. 
It  was  my  intention  to  have  found  t\w  means 
of  making  the  fact  known  to  them  nil.  liut 
now  it  becomes  necessary  to  h-t  it  he  known 
that  my  death  will  not  make  that  chan<j;e  to 
you  which  you  might  naturally  expect  it  to 

He  ceased  speaking,  and  ngain  remained 
atlent  fur  some  minutes  ;  whilo  Kr\U\  alto- 
gether mystified  by  what  he  had  hem  saying, 
was  doubting  whether  he  were  not  Ix'cnming 
light-head<^d,  and  thinking  whetlur  she  were 
not  perliaps  doing  misehief  hy  allowing  him 
to  go  on  talking.     Presently  he  eontinued. — 

*'  I  have  l)een  thinking  that  it  is  nnt  ne- 
cessary for  me  now  to  tell  you  circumstarneH, 
which — have  nothing  pleasant  alnjiit  them  in 
the  telling;  hut  if  ynn  wouhl  kin<lly  taki-  :i 
•mall  scaled  jwieker  fr-irn  tlie  hrraHt-j.Mk<r 
of  tliat  jacket  there,  whieh  tin  y  t  >>k  fff  ni.* 
this  morning,  and  keep  it  ^a^ely  till  I  am 
deadfjiDd  then  give  it  to  my  father,  Dr.  Liu- 
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digram,  all  that  is  needful  wtmld  then  he 
known  and  done.  And  you  might  do  as  you 
please  alnrnt  letting  them  all  know  that  you 
were  aware  that  the  wounded  smuggler  who 
was  dying  at  Sillmouth  was  Julian  Lindis- 
fam. Will  you  do  this  for  me,  cousin  ?  All 
I  ask  is  that  you  tell  no  human  being  that  I 
am  lying  here,  till  all  is  over  ;  and  that  you 
will  give  that  packet  then,  and  not  till  then, 
to  Dr.  Lindisfam." 

**  But  if,  as  I  still  trust  in  God,  you  should 
not  die,  cousin  ?  "  / 

**  Well,  everything  is  possible !  In  that 
case,  then,  you  will  i)e  almoet  equally  soon 
free  from  your  proniitJC ;  for  if  I  should  not 
die,  I  shall  very  soon  Ixi  away  from  this.  I 
should  in  that  very  iniprohahle  case  reclaim 
my  packet ;  and  you  would  be  at  liberty  to 
do  just  as  you  thought  fit  al)out  telling  or 
not  UiUing  anything  of  our  strange  meeting 
here." 

Kate  took  the  packet  as  her  cousin  desired, 
and  again  assuring  him  that  she  would 
faithfully  keep  the  promises  she  had  given 
him,  told  him  that  she  would  then  leave  him, 
as  it  was  not  good  that  he  should  talk  any 
more. 

**  Who  is  this  doctor  you  have  sent  for, 
cousin?"  ho  asked,  as  she  was  leaving  the 
room. 

**  A  Dr.  Blakistry, — a  very  famous  sur- 
geon, who  came  to  settle  at  Silverton  two  or 
three  years  ago." 

"  Good ;  there  is  no  chance  then  of  his 
recognizing  me, — though  as  Mrs.  Pendleton 
failed  to  do  so,  it  is  little  likely  that  anybody 
would.     Can  he  speak  French?" 

**  I  should  thiitk  so.  In  all  probability, 
more  or  less; — enough  to  communicate  with 
you.  Good-by,  cousin.  God  bless  and 
preserve  you  !  I  cannot  remain  hero  till 
after  the  doctor  has  seen  you.  But  I  shall 
take  care  to  have  his  report  sent  to  me  ;  and 
I  shall  bo  sure  to  come  aini  see  you  to-mor- 
row." 

**  1  expect  no  to-morrow  ;  but  I  think  all 
has  been  siiid  that  needs  to  be  said.  Good- 
hy,  eoiisin  !  " 

And  so  saying,  he  turned  his  face  to  the 
wall. 

Kate  had  not  long  to  wait,  after  leaving 
the  hiek-ehamlxT,  More  Mr.  Mat  returned 
from  his  two-mile  ride  to  Silverton,  saying 
that  Dr.  Blakistry  would  not  fail  to  be  there 
within  an  liour  or  an  hour  and  a  half  at  the 
•  )iit»«idi*. 

S)  Kate  and  Mr.  Mat  rode  back  to  the 
Chase;  the  former  much  oppress<xl  by  the 
no\«'l  an<l  iinplejisant  feeling  of  having  a  se- 
cret r.»  kteii,  artd  Mr.  Mat  attributing  Kate's 
.-lit  nee  aiil  a•^^enee  «»f  gtNxl  spirits  to  the 
painful  naiiire  of  the  Good  Samaritan's  duty 
on  which  she  had  been  engaged. 
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From  The  Spectator. 
MEXICO,  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN.* 


There  are  not,  perhaps,  many  among  ue 
■who  car©  to  understand  thoroughly  the  pol- 
icy of  Napoleon  in  North  America  ;  but  to 


ANCIENT    AND    MODERN. 

says  M.  Chevalier,  is  a  thing  of  yesterday. 
The  federal  constitution  was  only  adopted 
after  the  fall  of  Iturbide,  in  imiUtion  of  the 
American  Union— fell  in  1835,  rorived  in 
185G,  and  has  never  obtained  any  real  hold 
the   habits  or  affections  of  the  people. 


those  v^ho  do  it  is  difficult  to  over-estimate  ^j^.^     ^^j  j^^^^^^^j^y  ^j^.^ng  ^hus  desired,  it  re- 
tho  value  of  M.  Chevalier's  '*  Mexico.''    It   ^^.^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^  p^^^^^  ^^^  the  candidatea 

were  speedily  reduced  to  a  very  few  pcrsous 


is  not  a  book  so  much  as  a  pamphlet  in  two 
volumes,  intended  to  justify  by  an  exhaustive 
r€sum4  of  the  past  the  policy  which  his  sover- 
eign has  resolved  to  inaugurate  for  the  future. 
*  Throughout  it  is  full  of  Napoleonic  ideas,  of 
chapters  which  do  but  expand  imperial  letters, 
of  paragraphs  which  read  to  us  as  if  the  em- 
peror had  dictated  their  form  as  well  as  sub- 
stance. Ideas  which  in  the  official  despatches 
seem  to  the  last  degree  misty  or  transcenden- 
tal are  here  traced  to  their  origin ;  the  sug- 
gestions put  forVard  by  the  imperial  advocat'fS 
in  the  Legislature  are  linked  with  their  source 
in  the  past  history  of  Mexico  ;  the  bints  con- 
tained in  General  Forey's  proclamations  or 
General  Bazaine'e  orders  of  the  day  are  ex- 
plained by  the  light  of  a  coherent  and  ex- 
haustive plan,  matured  by  the  emperor  years 
before  events  gave  him  the  opportunity  of 
making  his  dreams  realities.  M.  Chevalier  has 
obviously  been  set  to  perform  a  task,  and  ho 
has  performed  it  with  consummate  skill.     He 


He  must  be  a  prince  of  a  reigning  house, — 
that  Iturbide  and  Santa  Anna  alike  admitted ; 
he  must  be  a  Catholic ;  he  could  DOt  be  a 
Spaniard,  because  Mexicans  hate^paoiards; 
he  could  not  be  a  Frenchman,  because  con- 
quest leaves  heart-burnings ;  and  the  em- 
peror therefore  bethought  him  of  the  great 
Austrian  house,  and  his  reflections  ended,  as 
we  all  know,  in  the  selection  of  the  Arch- 
duke Maximilian,  who  had  governed  well  in 
Italy. 

But  why  should  France  have  interfered  at 
all  in  1  he  interest  of  either  monarchy  or  re- 
public? First,  to  arrest  **  that  spirit  of  en- 
croachment which  for  a  series  of  years  the 
Anglo-American  slave  proprietors  of  the  South 
showed  themrtelves  to  l)e  possessed  with,'' and 
which  impelled  them  to  destroy  by  a  ^sifica- 
tion  i>r  the  Monroe  doctrine  the  nataral  influ- 
ence of  Europe  upon  every  section  of  the 
world.     The  balance  of  power,  in  short,  waa 


does  not  argue,  he  only  relates  with  purpose ; ,  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  another  was  contained  in  the 
and  under  his  artistic  manipulation  every  in-  ,  ^ell-known  phrase,  the  welfare  of  the  Latin 


race.     This  dreamy  idea  becomes  in  M.  Cher- 


**  Among  the  ramifications  of  which  Wes- 
tern or  Christian  civilization  is  composed, 
there  is  one  very  distinct  branch  designated 
by  the  denomination  of  the  Latin  races.  It 
has  its  scat  in  France,  in  Italy,  in  the  His- 
pano- Portuguese  peninsula,  and  in  the  ooan- 
trics  peopled  by  offshoots  from  the  French, 
Italian ,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese  nations.     It 


novation  introduced  into  Mexico  is  made  to 
spring  naturally  out  of  the  circumstances  of  |  ^jr'-l  hands" a  policy 
the  country.     Thus  he  shows  that  the  mon-  , 
archical  idea  is  not  by  any  means  one  foisted 
into  the  country  by  foreign  bayonets.     There 
always  has  been  a  monarchical  party  strug- 
gling for  the  ascendant, — ^a  party  which  so 
early  as  1820  supported  Iturbide  in  his  en- 
deavor to  organize  an  empire,  first  for  a  Span- 
ish prince,  then  for  himself;  and  after  Itur- 
bide had  been  deposed  by  a  military  revolt. 
Congress  still  assij 
000  a  year,  and 

Chevalier,  partisans  as  long  as  he  H^ed.  i  ^^  r^  ^^^^^  particularly  furnishes  the  pitb 
Santa  Anna  again,— who,  whatever  his  faults. !  ^^^  ^-^^^  ^f  Catholicism.  Without  dero^i- 
kncw  his  countrymen  thoroughly, — in  1853.  ^  j^g  from  any  person  or  thing,  it  may  be  said 
tried  to  induce  some  European  prince  to  con-  "" 

sent  to  assume  the  mown,  and  still  holdh 
-  that  a  monardiy  is  indispeosablc  to  the  well- 
being  of  Mexico.     The  country  is  now,  it  io 
true,  a  federation  and  not  a  onity  ;  but  that, 

*  "  Mcxioo,  Ancient  and  MfKlern."  By  Michel 
Cheralior.  Tr.onslatod  by  T.  Alpas«.  Lcdidoa  :  J. 
M&xwell  and  Oa 


assigned  him  a  pension  of  £5,^  i«  characterized  by  the  nuinerical  prepondey 
^  kL  -,«  !?«!;<;  Vr^A  oo^fl  \f  ance,  or  even  by  the  exclusive  domination,  of 
Id  his  son  Fehx  had   says  M.    ^^^  ^^^^^^^.^  ^^^^^     j^  is  not  all  Catholicism, 


that  France'  is  the  soul  of  this  group— and 

not  only  the  sobl  but  the  arm.     Without 

France,-  without  her  energetic  initiatiTC,  and 

without  the  respect  commanded  by  her  intel- 

liirenae,  her  elevated  sentiment*,  and  her  mil- 

•  itary  power,  the  group  of  Latin^nations  would 

I  Ije  reouced  U>  make  but  a  very  humWe  figure 

in  t lie  world,  and  wtnild  longsince  have l)een 

J  even  completely  cclii«cd.   Tor  the  nations 
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jusfc  mentioned  she  is  an  elder  s'lBter,  whose  ing  ikjw,  but  wliat  it  will  necessarily  Imve 
authority  is  their  safeguard.  She  forms  not  ■  one  day — Homething  like  what  is  to  be  luet 
only  the  top  of  the  Oitin  group,  but  is  its ;  with   in   the   smallest  States  of  the   North 


sole  protectress,  since  Spain  has  suffered  her- 
self  to  fall  so  low.  .  .  .  France  possesses  great 
resources.  She  has  a  ^werful  genius  ;  sener 
ous  principles  are  inscribed  on  her  flag;  she  has 
noble  traditions,  to  which  she  loves  to  remain 
faithful,  and  which  are  a  strength  to  her  as  well 
I  an  obligation.     She  excels  in  letters,  in  sci 


American  Federation,  it  would  require  hut 
very  few  hours  to  see  uU  kinds  of  produce  and 
the  most  varied  climates  defiled  before  the 
eye.  In  a  distance  like  that  from  Purit*  to 
Orleans,  or  even  half  of  it,  you  would  juiks 
from  wheat  to  the  sugar-cane,  from  the  pop- 
lar and  ash  to  the  palm-tree,  from  gigantic 


cnce6,andinthearts.  Her  industry  is  more  and  Icy  pci^ses  to  that  multitude  of  trees,  with 
more  productive,  and  her  agriculture  has  a  field  j  foliage  always  green,  that  belong  to  the  hot 


of  inexhaustible  riches.  Her  arms  are  for- 
midable and  dreaded  afar.  But  if  the  Latin 
nations  were  effaced  from  the  scene  of  the 
world,  France  would  find  herself  in  that  ir- 
remediable weakness  that  is  brought  on  by 
isolation.  She  would  be  like  a  geneml  with- 
out an  army,  almost  like  a  head  without  a 
body." 


test  regions  of  the  earth.  Let  us  imagine 
only  one  railway  in  Mexico, — a  railway  that 
will  be  constructed  as  soon  as  order  reap- 
pears there, — that  from  Vera  Cruz  to  Aca- 
pulco,  through  Mexico.  In  an  hour  or  two's 
transit,  going  from  Mexico  toward  Acapulco, 
from  a  vegetation  tolerably  analogous  to  that 
of  the  environs  of  Paris,  we  should  reach 
plants  that  greet  the  eye  in  Cuba  or  San  Do- 
It  was  therefore  that  the  emperor  tried  to  :  iningo  ;  for  from  Mexico  to  Cuernavaca,  where 


sugar  estates  are  prosperous,  is  scarcely  far- 
ther than  from  Paris  to  Fontainbleau.' 

Every  product  of  all  climates  can  be  culti- 
vated, and  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  country 


obtain  for  Spain  rank  as  a  first-class  power, 
and  therefore  that  he  liberated  Italy  from 
the  German  ;  for  he  felt  that  without  France 
this  branch  of  the  human  family  would  soon 

become  unimportant.  The  Catholic  Latin  na- :  is  scarcely  even  explored.  Mexico  is  full  o\' 
tion8were,tilll852,**threatencdwithsubraer-lgreat  veins  of  ore,  situated  almost  in  tem- 
gence  under  aseathatis  ever  rising."  Prus- j  perate  regions,— veins  so  great  that  Hum- 
siahastakentheplaceof  Spain, RuBsiaisancwboldt  believed  they  might  **  inundate"  Eu- 
giant  and  hostile  force,  America  will  in  1900  :  rope  with  silver.  These  mines  have  not  Ijeen 
have  a  hundred  millions  of  Protestants,  while  ]  worked,  partly  through  the  anarchy  of  the 
France  will  have,  at  the  utmost,  but  forty  -  country,  but  chiefly  for  a  reason  which  M. 
millions  of  Catholics.  **  It  is  not  at  all  im- [  Chevalier  explains  at  considerable  lengtii. 
possible  but  that  the  American  Union  may,  |  Owing  to  the  dcdrnessof  fuel,  tlie  silver  from 
at  that  epoch  and  before,  be  jKirtitiuned  into  j  these  ores  must  be  extracted  by  a  process 
three  or  four  empires  ;  yet  the  area  it  occu-  j  known  as  the  "  cold  amalgam,"  which  elm- 
pies  is  so  great  that  each  might  have  four  or  ■  gumes  enormous  quantities  of  mercury.  To 
fire  times  the  territory  of  France,  there  would  \  a  produce  one  pound  of  silver  a  pound  and  a 
then  be  a  group  of  States  strong  enough  to  ,  half  of  the  other  metal  must  be  sacrificed." 
counterbalance  Europe."  Australia  is  es-|xhi8  is  the  reason  why  the  Mexicans  so  in- 
•entially  English,  India  obeys  an  English  vice- jc^.ggantly  petitioned  for  cheap  quicksilver 
roy,  and  though  the  French  Government  has  ^  f^om  the  only  great  supply,  the  Spanish 
made  vigorous  efforts  in  China,  "  French  ;  ^jncs  of  Almaden,  and  the  rise  of  the  price 
commerce  has  not  exhibited  herself  there  in  consequent  on  independence  interfered  with 
the  track  of  her  soldiers."  It  is  essential,  ^i^^  production  of  all  the  mines.  Mercury. 
says  M.  Chevalier,  to  protect  so  far  as  is  poa-  ^^ce  f>nly  Od.,  at  last  cost  the  miner  Ss.'a 
sible  these  races  from   total  disappearance ,  j^  y^^^  ^he  discovery  of  the  riches  of 

under  the  rising  Northern  and  Protestant  tide,  \.j,iif^^nia  changed  all  that.  "It  results 
and  therefore-the  emperor  selected  a  Gcr- .  ^^^^^  ^„  excellent  memoir  on  the  metallurgi- 


:  cal   wealth   of  California,   by  M.  -  Laur,  a 


man  to  rule  Mexico ! 

Will  the  cnterpriso  succeed?  M.  Chcra- !  ^j^j  ,.ngi„eor,  that  we  may  noon  look  to 
her  believes  that  »t  will  and  in  a  scriw  of  :^  mercury  ofllwl  for  exportation  at  San 
paragraphs  of  remarkable  force  describes  the  ;  F„„eiHC.  at  n  price  little  lieyond  tcnpcnce  per 
re«>urce.  of  Mexico.  ,  ^^^      j;^,^,,;^,  ^„^  ^j,,  ,^  „„j.„^  ^ , 

"  If,  tli.-ii.  Mesic.  had.  as  repird- inU-rnal  K»w  *«  '•'«  working  of  the  silTW  mincH  «f 
coumuiilcatiuu — what  it  u  far  from  puetcas-   Masico,  and  of  the  New  World  io  generul, 
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an  extraordinary  impuUe.  In  fine,  if  Mex 
ico  would  adopt  a  political  organization  that 
would  re-establish  order,  security,  and  respect 
lor  property  ;  if  good  roads  and  a  few  rail- 
ways were  constructed,  so  as  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  transport,  which  is  exorbitant ;  if  the 
mining  laws  were  to  receive  a  certain  number 
of  improvements,  that  have  been  pointed  out 
by  competent  men,  the  yield  of  silver  there 
would  soon  assume  the  largest  proportions." 
With  silver  produced  to  an  amount  rivalling 
the  gold  of  California,  and  such  products  as 
cotton,  sugar,  indigo,  coffee,  cocoa,  cochineal, 
and  tobacco,  all  capable  of  production,  Mex- 
ico will  need  nothing  but  a  laboring  popula- 
tion to  rival  India.  For  this  population  M. 
Chevalier  looks  to  China,  **  that  inexhausti- 
ble storehouse  of  manual  labor,"  through,  be 
is  careful  to  say,  a  free  but  an  enormous  im- 
migration— an  idea,  so  far  as  we  know,  not 
yet  discussed  in  Europe  or  in  Mexico,  but 
which  opens  up  extraordinary  possibilities. 

Finally,  M.  Chevalier  quits  these  vast 
schemes  for  a  few  practical  statistics.  He 
believes  that  Mexico  can  be  made  to  yield  at 
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once  its  old  revenue, — four  and  a  half  mil- 
lions,— and  that  by  honesty  in  the  ooiloction 
of  customs,  by  the  use  of  half  the  Church 
lands,  by  an  excise  on  spirits,  and  by  heavier 
imposts  on  tobacco,  by  raising  Ihe  stamp 
duties,  and  by  taxing  heavily  the  gunpowder 
used  for  mining,  the  sE&te  may  be  placed  in 
a  position  which  will  enable  it  to  provide  for 
its  debt,  to  repay  France,  and  to  oommeiice 
that  work  of  material  progress  which  ie  the 
basis  of  modern  civilization. 

We  have  not  discussed,  and  do  not  intend 
to  discuss,  the  justice  of  the  concluaions  sup- 
ported by  M.  Chevalier.  All  we  affirm  is, 
that  no  one  can  understand  the  Napoleonic 
views  upon  Mexico  until  he  has  read,  and 
read  carefully,  M.  Chevalier *8  outspoken"  de- 
fence of  them.  It  would  have  been  easier 
reading,  had  Mr.  Alpass  struck  out  one  or 
two  obvious  blunders  of  time  which  arise 
from  the  gradual  elaboration  of  the  different 
chapters,  but  which,  when  retained  in  their 
collected  form,  once,  or  twice  puzzle  the 
reader. 


AnnsEPnc  Property  op  the  Scoar-cane. — 
In  the  West  Indies  the  fibrous  residue  of  the 
Bugar-cone,  after  it  has  passed  through  the  mill, 
is  called  cane-trash.  Until  now  this  residue  was 
not  known  to  possess  any  remarkable  properties, 
and  the  only  use  that  was  made  of  it  was  to  tie 
it  up  into  fagots  when  dry,  or  else  to  give  it  to 
cattle.  But  accident,  as  is  generally  the  case  in 
most  scientific  discoveries,  has  lately  revealed  a 
property  in  this  refuse  of  the  sugar-mill  which 
it  had  never  been  suspected  to  possess  ;  and 
hencoforth  should  further  experiments  confirm 
the  tHct,  the  cane,  while  it  yields  sugar  to  the 
cuiimi unity  at  large,  will  afibrd  medical  men  a 
Viiluable  therapeutic  agent.  A  few  mouths  ago 
ji  physician  t>f  Georgetown  was  summoned  by 
thf  authorities  to  exjunino  the  body  of  a  man 
th  it  had  boen  discovered  under  a  heap  of  cane- 
trash.  He  was  surprised  to  find  thfit  the  body 
iiiiittod  no  smell,  and  that  iustc.id  of  bciuj;  in  a 
t!.-.T..  of  jmtrcfiiotiou,  it  was  dried  up  like  a ; 
ij.ii.:iiuy.     He  did  not  at  the  time  proclaim  his  j 


discovery,  but  munediately  instituted  experi- 
ments on  dead  animals,  which  completely  coo- 
firmed  his  observation.  Convinced  ther^y  that 
by  the  fermentation  of  fresh  cane-trash  a  diain- 
Ibcting  and  antiseptic  gas  was  evolved,  he  im- 
mediately turned  his  attention  to  the  means  of 
employing  the  sugar-cane  as  a  preservative 
against  epidemics  and  contagious  diseases,  and 
as  a  medicinal  plant  generally,  lliere  happened 
to  be  at  the  time  a  great  number  of  patients 
suffering  ^m  ulcers  in  the  hospital,  and  a  ooi^ 
tagious  gangrene  had  declared  itself;  the  phjA^ 
cian  caused  several  tubs  containing  cane-trash 
to  be  placed  in  the  wards,  and  the  supply  to  be 
renewed  at  intervals.  In  a  short  time,  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  hospital  was  purified,  the  oontsgicm 
ceased,  and  none  of  the  patients  who  had  not 
caught  the  gangrene  before  were  attacked  with 
it.  Thus  it  seems  that  Nature  itself  has  pro- 
vided an  antidote  for  the  pernicious  efiisots  ot 
heat  in  tropic:il  countries  ;  the  contagious  dis- 
ftisos  caused  by  the  heat  of  the  sun  may  be 
neutnilized  by  the  sugar-cane  which  is  brought 
to  maturity  by  its  very  rays. — Galignanu 
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'  poetry,  and  its  more  subtile  tranfusion  iDto 
,  modern,  which  is  very  remarkable.    In  the 
^  .       ^    ,.  ,        ,.  /  former,  certain  objective  realities  of  the  popu- 

TnKCOimection  of  religion  with  poetry  and  ,„^  f^j^j,  ,^^  ^„j  ^  naturally,  and  as  if  in 
the  reciprocal  influet.cc  of  each  on  the  other.  j„^  ^„^^  f^^  ^^^  j,^  ^^^^  t,,„t  ^^^„ 
can  Bcarcely  fkil  t.  suggest  itself  in  Bomc  i  ^^,  ^^^^  j^^^^^^,  of  time,  any  one  reading, 
form  as  a  subject  of  thought  to  every  studi-  f„^  ^^^  tj,^  Prometheus  Vinctus  or  a 

oiw  frequenter  of  the  higher  walks  of  creative  I  g^^j,  ^.^^  ^^  ^,,^  Iliad,  would  be  able  to 
literature.  There  is  imprinted  on  the  work  ■  „„a,„'ta„d,  from  either,  not  merely  this  or 
of  a  great  poet  so  deep  a  character  of  awe  t,,^^  presentation  of  a  now  cold  and  inactive 


and  solemnity,  that  it  wonld  bo  strange  if 


I  mythology,  but  no  inconsiderable  portion  of 


the  feelings  of  men  were  not  directed  by  it  ,n    ^,^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^ 

serine  degree  to  a  consideration  of  the  highest  ,^,^  ^y^^^^,^  ^^^^.^^^  ^^^^  clnssically-ed- 
problems  which  can  agitate  humanity.  It  le  ^^^^^  ^^^  .^  ^^^^j^  ^^  construct  a  complete 
so  piind  a  thing  to  mould  the  commonplace  I  ^^^^  ^^  p^  ^^^j.^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^.^.^j^ 
- --."ntowmething  sublime,  terrible  ludi-;^^^^^  ^     ^f^^  ^^^.^^  ^j^^^  j^^  j^^ 

pathetic,  that  a  serious  tone  of  mmd   ^^^  ^^  ^^^^j    j^  .^  ^j{^^ 


&t  will  into 
crous,  or 

can  scarcely  fail  to  result  from  an  attentive 
contemplation  of  the  achievement ;  and  this 
serious  tone  naturally  connects  itself  with 
other  phases  of  thought  that  have  been  de> 
Telop>ed  by  the  more  immediate  influences  of 
religion.  Hence  there  is  something  in  a 
great  poetical  creation  which  is  able  to  make 
a  reflective  reader  grave  or  ev6n  sad,  however 
remote  the  subject  might  at  first  sight  seem 
to  be  from  the  feelings  indicated.  Falstaff 
or  Don  Quixote  may  be  inexhaustible  food 


a  perplexed  and 
perhaps  a  painful  sense  of  contrast  that  we 
ask  ourselves  the  question  whether,  if  the 
Bible  and  all  our  theological  literature  were 
to  vanish  away,  the  reader  of  a  thousand 
years  hence  could  by  any  possibility  recog- 
nize in  our  own  immortal  poetry  any  true 
presentment  of  the  objective  facts  and  opera- 
tive principles  of  that  ChriBtian  religion  in 
the  presence  of  which  all  other  ideas  that 
have  ever  stirred  the  human  mind  must  pale 
their  ineffectual  fires.    Such  a  reader  would 


for  laughter,  but  it  would  be  but  a  poor  |  in^r  very  little  from  Shakspeare,  would  be 
.  .  utterly  unable  to  disentangle  the  true  from 

the  false  in  Spenser,  and  would  discover  no 
clew  by  which  to  unravel  the  indefinite  devo- 
tional spirit  of  Wordsworth.  Only  in  Mil- 
ton, among  the  first  order  of  poets,  would  he 
perceive,  as  in  the  kindred  soul  of  Dante,  a 
^rand  exception  to  the  prevalent  rule,  though 
in  Chaucer  he  would  also  discern  much  of 
that  influence  which  made  a  Dante  possible. 
And  here  wo  begin  to  touch  upon  the  true 
key  to  the  point  of  difference  we  have  noted 
()etween  ancient  and  modern  poetic  litcra- 


criticism  which  could  extract  merriment  alone 
from  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  fat 
knight  or  the  eccentric  cavalier.  Sr)me 
thought  of  the  real  significance  of  human 
life,  whether  by  way  of  contrast  or  illustra- 
tive commentary,  will  continually  intrude 
it«elf ;  and  certainly  no  one  will  rit^e  from 
the  perusal  of  a  great  poem  which  deals  with 
any  intrinsically  serious  su))ject-matter,  with 
the  idea  that  poetry  is  a  branch  of  what 
is  called  light  literature.  Many  will  even 
feel  that  sometliing  like  a  divine  spirit  has 


been  moving  within,  and  that  it  has  been  ture.  It  is  the  expansive  elasticity  of  the 
good  for  them  to  be  there.  This  conviction  I  Pagan  creed,  the  implication  of  it  in  the 
that  religion  and  poetry  do,  to  a  certain  ex- '  pleasures  and  businesses  of  life,  no  lees  than 
tent,  naturally  intertwine,  is  shown  by  the '  in  the  most  regulated  acts  of  worship  nnd 
fond  welcome  which  is  accorded  by  almost '  sacrifice,  the  connection  of  it  with  all  beauty 
every  one  to  those  passages  in  a  favorite  poet '  ulike,  whetlicr  sensuous  or  intellectual,  which 
wbieh  may  chance  to  throw  some  direct  light  Ibrlwide  poetry  to  exist  without  taking  a  di- 
npon  the  more  sacred  comers  of  the  author's  '  rect  account  of  its  pervading  influence.  And 
heart.  It  is  not  for  a  moment  our  intention  !  the  mediaeval  Catholic  lived  under  a  some- 
or  endeavor  to  treat  such  a  subJ4H;t  at  all  ex- 1  what  similar  system.  II is  religion  was  not 
baostively,  bat  we  have  a  few  words  to  say  a.  eta  to  dress  to  be  worn  on  prescribed  ocea- 
whieh  may  possibly  prove  seasonal)le.  |  sions,  but  followed  him,  such  as  it  was,  into 

There  is  one  difference  between  the  mani- ;  all  the  affairs  of  life.      The  Church   had, 
of  the  religious  spirit  in  ancient  |  whether  for  good  or  evil,  done  its  best  to 
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transform  Chrietianity  into  **  something  not  firm  distinctly,  that  in  even  the  profoundort 
too  good  for  human  nature's  daily  food  ;  "  i  parts  of  »*  In  Memoriam  "  there  is  as  it  were 
and  the  same  familiarity  with  sacred  thincrs  a  conscious  shrinking  from  what  an  ordinary 
which  in  England  made  the  ignorant  country-  ;■  religious  person  would  feel  to  be  the  natural 


man  equally  ready  to  represent  either  Judns 
Iscariot  or  the  Son  of  God  in  the  mysteries, 
without  the  slightest  sense  of   irreverence, 
produced,  when  acting  on  the  sublime  spirit 
of  Dante,  the  glorious  visions  of  the  **  Divina 
Commedia/'     But  this  was  not  to  last.     The 
Reformation,  while  it  rescued  divine  things 
from  that  familiarity  which  had  first  engen- 
dered corruption  and  then  contempt,  failed, 
as  perhaps  it  could  not  but  fail,  to  raise  hu- 
man feelings  to  that  level  in  reference  to 
them,  where,  as  in  the  relation  of  child  to 
parent,  it  is  possible  to  be  at  once  intimate 
and  reverent.     Religion,  in  its  public  and 
national  significance,  came  to  be  more  and 
more  regarded  as  a  thing  apart ;  and  the  poet 
who  should  deal  with  it  could  now  no  longer 
appeal  to  the  ordinary  frame  of  mind  in  his 
readers.    He  had  to  appear  before  them  not 
in  his  usual  singing  robes,  but,  as  it  were, 
in  a  poetical  surplice.     Even  Milton,  who, 
with  his  grand  Puritan  enthusiasm,  united 
that  intensely  mediaeval  and  in  some  degree 
Pagan  feature  of  thought,  which  would  seek 
in  the  best  sense  to  square  religion  to  the 
claims  of  society,  could  not,  out  of  those  ele- 
ments, produce  a  popular  epic,  dealing,  like 
the  Iliad  or  Odyssey,  with  the  known  expe- 
riences of  life.    Ilis  own  presentiment  that 
he  should  **fit  audience  find,  though  few," 
has  been  abundantly  verified,  and  his  gran- 
deur of  spirit  is  still  almost  or  altogether  in- 
accessible to  the  general  public.     And  since 
his  time,  the  prevailing  tone  of  our  poetry 
has  become  not  more,  but,  if  anything,  rather 
less,  exclusively  Christian,  in   the-  popular 
sense,  than  it  was  in  the  age  which  preceded 
him.     If  Spenser  mixes  up  the  truths  of  rev- 
elation with  a  mythology  of  fauns,  satyrs, 
and  heathen  deities,  the  more  modem  tend- 
ency is  to  pass  by  the  former  as  being,  equally 
with  the  latter,  out  of  place  in  poetic  com- 
position.   Tennyson  has  been  designated,  we 
believe  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  Quarterly 
Review,  as  pre-eminently  a  Christian  poet ; 
and  this  is  true  in  a  sense,  but  probably  not 
in  the  sense  in  whiph  most  people  would  un- 
derstand it,  certainly  not  in  that  sense  in 
which  the  generality  of  women  would  com- 
prehend it  at  all.     Few  can  fail  to  remark, 
though  not  many,  perhaps,  would  like  to  of- 


consolation  to  be  derived  from  the  teactiioj^ 
of  Christ  on  the  sul^ect  of  a  resurrection. 
And  in  the  *^  Prelude,"  a  poem  professinj;  to 
delineate  the  growth  of  a  poet's  mind,  the 
fact  that  a  good  Christian  should  write  to 
like  a  Pantheist  is  somewhat  strange,  how- 
ever capable  of  explanation.  There  is  a 
spirit  of  reserve  at  work  in  all  this,  which 
has  both  its  better  and  its  worse  aspect,  bat 
which,  however  interpreted,  is  at  least 
wholly  alien  from  the  communioatiTeness  of 
the  Greek  mind. 

Is,  then,  modern  English  poetry  fiilse  to 
that  principle  of  the  human  heart  which 
instinctively  links  a  religious  idea  with  the 
highest  developments  of  the  creative  imagi- 
nation? We  think  not.  There  is,  as  we 
have  already  rcpiarked,  something  directly 
solemn  in  a  work  of  genius,  which  makes, 
and  has  not  seldom  made,  as  in  the  case  of 
Byron,  the  poet, a  Christian  preacher,  even  in 
spite  of  himself.  But  there  is  also  &r  more 
than  this :  there  is  something  of  a  specific 
Christian  element  in  poetry,  where  a  super* 
ficial  reader  would  most  fail  to  notice  it. 
Throughout  Shakspeare  there  is  a  permeat- 
ing, though  often  unconscious,  intimation  of 
the  dignity  of  man  as  man,  such  as  Homer 
and  yEschylus  could  neither  attain  to  nor 
understand.  And  this  is  immediately  trace- 
able to  the  influence  of  Christianity.  Again, 
what  a  lofty  sense  of  the  worth  of  the  indi- 
vidual soul  displays  itself  in  the  poetry  of 
Wordsworth  and  Tennyson.  That  which  is 
commonly  called  the  subjectivity  of  modem 
verse,  what  is  it  but  the  natural  growth  of  a 
religion  which  teaches  that  an  infinite  destiny 
hangs  upon  the  moral  probation  of  every 
single  human  creature  that  breathes  in  the 
world,  and  thus  lends  a  divine  interest  to 
the  feelings  of  each  ?  That  yeamii^  sympa- 
thy  which  finds  not  only  a  moral  meaning, 
but  an  object  for  love,  in  every  herb  and 
flower  of  the  field,  what  is  it  but  a  collateral 
expression  of  the  sense  of  universal  brother- 
hood, and  of  that  hunger  after  the  eternal 
behind  the  transient,  which,  till  the  advent 
of  the  Christian  dispensation,  never  really 
penetrated  into  the  deep  roots  of  our  homan- 
ity  ?  Philosophy,- which  was  once  the  privi- 
lege of  the  few,  is  now  the  possession  of  the 


many.  Our  poets  have  cautied  it  to  be  so  ; 
and  the  philosophy  which  they  have  made  so 
popular  is,  let  it  be  said  to  their  honor, 
deduciblo  in  all  its  highest  and  purest  linea- 
ments, from  the  teachings  of  Christianity. 
Even  in  Shelley  the  leaven,  which  he  sought 
to  reject,  IcaTcneth  the  whole  lump. 

But  though,  on  the  whole,  we  would  not 
wish  the  current  of  thought  in  the  poetry 
we  inherit  to  be  other  than  it  is,  wo  may  yet 
hope  for  something  in  the  future  which  may 
embody  indirectly,  but  not  the  less  surely, 
the  vital  elements  of  our  religion  in  some 
grand  work  of  imagination.  Thinking  less 
of  the  poet,  who  could  rise  above  the  sur- 
roundings of  his  ago,  than  of  the  audience 
be  addressed,  we  may  say  that  paganism  and 
medisBvalism  lowered  religion  to  a  point 
where  it  could,  without  much  purification  of 
the  heart,  be  readily  imbibed  and  assimilated 
by  the  vulgar.  The  solution  of  the  modem 
problem  must  be  just  the  reverse.  Before  a 
poet  such  as  we  picture  can  arise,  it  will  be 
necessary,  not  that  religion  should  become 
meaner  and  coarser,  but  that  in  a  large  class 
of  men  the  active  principles  of  moral  life 
should  bo  refined  and  elevated.  It  will  be 
essential  not  only  that  the  poet  himself,  in 
the  words  of  Milton,  should  lead  an  epic 
life,  but  that  there  should  be  among  his 
hearers  also  such  a  development  of  tlic  spirit 
of  reverent  familiarity  with  divine  things, 
as  would  inspire  another  Dante  with  a  knowl- 
edge of  his  own  powers,  and  make  him  dare 
to  speak.  That  such  an  event  is  ultimately 
improbable  wc  would  by  no  means  affirm ; 
that  its  realization  is  delayed  and  thwarted ! 
by  that  craving  for  st^nsational  extravagance, 
that  impatience  of  reflective  thought,  wliich : 
is  increasing  to  an  almost  unlimited  extent 
our  supply  of  the  least  worthy  P[XH.'imen8  of 
the  literature  of  fiction,  is  a  truth  which 
few  will  be  disposed  to  gainsay.  Corruption 
of  the  heart  and  desecration  of  the  intellect 
proceed  pari  passu.  In  an  age  of  worldly 
care  and  continuous  mental  excitement  the 
■oblimest  lessons  may  be,  and  are,  daily 
drawn  from  the  perusal  of  our  existing  poets. 
IVom  tlic  true  point  of  view  poetry  is  always,  ■ 
mod  especially  now,  emphatically  utilitarian 
in  its  tendencies.  Should  the  time  arrive ' 
when  the  nineteenth  or  the  twentieth  i»t'ntury 
may  find  itself  listening  to  a  voice  whicJi 
f4inil  be  nipuhle  uf  utt«;rin^  ith  loftiest  n-li- 
giuuH  aypinitioiid    in  iuoasun*d  words  which 
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burn  the  heart  of  men,  it  will  be  to  Words- 
worth, Coleridge,  and  Tennyson  that  the 
critic  will  have  to  turn  as  the  more  or  less 
immediate  precursors  of  so  desirable  a  con- 
summation. 


From  The  Saturday  Review 
NOBILITY. 
It  would  be  a  great  gain  if  some  scholar 
thoroughly  competent  to  the  task  would  write 
a  history  of  the  distinctions  of  rank  in  difibr- 
ent  European  countries.  We  mean  one  who 
would  approach  the  subject  in  the  spirit,  not 
of  a  herald  or  a  genealogist,  but  of  a  politi- 
cal historian.  Nobiliaires^  peerages,  and  the 
like  when  they  go  beyond  the  practical  ob- 
ject of  telling  you  the  names  and  immediate 
parentage  of  living  persons,  arc  a  class  of 
writings  which  would  he  supremely  oilennive 
if  they  were  not  so  supremely  amusing.  The 
little  touches  of  family  pride,  the  tales,  no 
doubt  fervently  believed  in,  but  which  the 
merest  suckling  in  historical  criticism  knows 
to  be  simply  impossible,  the  wonderful  self- 
abasement  of  the  professional  genealogist  be- 
fore all  manner  of  people  living  and  dead, 
would  make  one  angry,  except  that  tiiey 
always  make  one  laugh.  Wo  remember  one 
of  the  finest  touches  of  this  kind  in  a  peerage 
which  set  out  at  length  the  genealogy  and 
acts  of  the  house  of  Berkeley.  There  is  an 
event  of  great  note  in  local  Gloucestershire 
history  called  the  battle  of  Nibley  Green, 
which  is  also  of  some  importance  in  gi^neral 
history,  as  it  is  believed  to  have  been  the 
last  private  battle  fought  in  England.  It  was 
fought  in  the  time  of  Edward  tlie  Fourth,  he- 
tween  Lord  Berkeley  and  Xiord  Lisle.  The 
peerage-nmker  tells  us  how  Lord  Lisle  was 
killed,  and  how  Ijord  Ikrkeley's  men  kept  the 
field ;  and  *'  his  lordship  then  proceeded  to 
Wotten-under-edgc  and  plundered  the  house 
of  Lord  Lisle.*'  Surely,  that  touch  of  ^'  his 
lordsliip,''  in  recording  a  case  of  stealing  in 
a  dwelling-house  is  one  of  the  fimrst  things 
that  anybody  ever  came  across.  We  do  not 
want  a  history  of  nobility  written  in  this 
spirit,  or  in  any  awe-stricken  and  hreath- 
hohiing  hpirit  of  any  kind.  We  want  to  see 
Nmie  one  undt-rtake,  in  a  calm  and  mtieiil 
t< iiijuT,  thi-  history  of  an  institution  whirh 
ha:*  Urn,  for  good  or  for  evil,  of  the  gn  at- 
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est  importance  in  every  European  country, 
though  its  actual  origin  certainly  cannot  have 
been  the  same  everywhere. 

We  have,  first  of  all,  to  account  for  the 
fact  that,  while  every  other  country  has  had 
a  nobility,  England  has  not,  and  for  ages  has 
not  had,  one.  Wc  have  a  peerage,  as  a  po- 
litical institution ;  we  have  that  undefined 
social  class  which  is  abusively — one  might 
Bay,  vulgarly — called  **  the  aristocracy ; "  we 
have  the  no  less  undefined  social  class  known 
as  **  gentlemen  ;  "  but  we  have  nothing,  and 
for  ages  we  have  had  nothing,  answering  to 
the  **  Noblesse,''  the  «*  Edel,-'  the  *'  Ritter- 
schaff  of  other  countries.  A  nobility,  in  any 
strict  sense  of  the  word,  is  an  hereditary  or- 
der possessing  certain  privileges,  out  of  which 
no  member  can  fall,  and  into  which  no  new 
man  can  rise,  except  by  certain  defined  pro- 
cesses. It  is  a  strictly  hereditary  order,  all 
the  descendants  of  a  noble  being  themselves 
noble.  Now  it  is  clear  thai  we  have  nothing 
like  this  in  England.  Our  peerage  is  in  no 
way  like  it.  The  English  peerage  is  simply 
a  second  chamber,  the  seats  in  which  are 
hereditary,  instead  of  being  elective  or  nom- 
inated. The  children  of  a  peer,  and  in  some 
cases  bis  grandchildren,  have  an  honorary 
title  and  precedence.  But  it  has  been  under- 
stood  for  ages  that  they  are  legally  common- 
ers, and  in  the.third  generation,  at  all  events, 
the  descendant  of  the  peer  becomes  undis- 
tinguishable  from  other  men.  It  is  amusing 
to  think  what  grand  titles  many  people,  who 
here  arc  in  no  way  marked  out  from  the  rest 
of  the  world,  would  bear  if  they  had  only 
been  bom  in  Germany  instead  of  England. 
We  use  the  word  **  nobility ''  in  a  lax  way  to 
express  the  peerage  and  persons  immediately 
connected  with  the  peerage ;  but  the  word  has 
no  legal  meaning.  All  men  arc  either  peers 
or  commoners,  and  a  duke*s  eldest  son  is  a 
commoner.  Indeed,  we  venture  to  think  that 
a  king's  younger  son  is  a  commoner.  If  the 
Duke  of  Cornwall  committed  a  crime,  he 
would  of  course  be  tried  by  his  peers,  but 
would  not  his  brothers  or  sisters  have  to  go 
to  a  jury,  just  as  much  as  an  Earl  of  Surrey  ? 

In  fact,  the  mere  numbers  of  the  nobility 
of  continental  countries  show  that  such  a  no- 
bility has  no  sort  of  analogy  with  our  peerage. 
Sweden,  with  a  population  not  very  much 
greater  than  that  of  Scotland,  is  said  to  have 
two  thousand  noble  families.  In  ppeaking, 
fts  wc  have  of  late  oi^ea  had  to  speak,  of 


Polish  afi^irs,  one  it  always  perplexed  whether 
to  speak  of  the  aristocratic  claas  as  **  nobles" 
or  as  **  gentlemen,"   the  truth  being  tint 
neither  word  exactly  expresses  their  poeitioD. 
The    smaller,  untitled    nobility  of  foreigD 
countries  answer  in  many  respects  to  oar 
country  gentlemen ;  btit  they  differ  in  tbe&ct 
of  the  one  forming,  and  the  other  not  form- 
ing, an  hereditary  order.     The  desoendants 
of  an  English  squire  may  fall  from  their  rank 
without  being  formally  degraded,  and  the  de- 
scendants of  a  merchant  or  an  attorney  may 
step  into  their  place  without  being  formallj 
ennobled.    But,  where  there  is  a  real  nobility, 
its  rights  are  in  no  way  lost  by  poyerty,  and 
they  cannot  be  gained  except  by  formal  grant 
from  whatever  is  the  proper  authority.    That 
is  to  say,  the  position  of  the  English  country 
gentleman  is  one  purely  conventional,  while 
the  position  of  his  nearest  foreign  equlTaknt 
is  a  legal  one.     The  English  gentleman  in- 
herits that  natural    intluenoe  of   propeitj 
which  laws  do  not  give  and  which  laws  can- 
not take  away ;  he  inherits  a  sort  of  tradi- 
tional claim  to  be  appointed  to  local  offices  of 
authority ;   but  he  has  in  himself  no  legal 
status  different  from  that  of  a  day  laborer. 
Ue  is,  therefore,  in  no  sense  noble.     When 
some  one  wrote  in  the  Times  a  year  or  two 
back  and  signed  himself  A  Nobleman  though 
no  Peer,''  he  simply  made  himself  ridicaloos. 
Very  likely  his  family  would  be  reckoned 
noble  in  Sweden  or  Prussia ;  but  it  is  not  bo 
reckoned  in  England.    The  immemorial  con- 
stitution of  our  parliiaments,  as  contrasted  with 
the  estates  of  any  other  country,  is  the  best 
comment  on  all  this.    In  the  French  estates, 
the  whole  noble  class  chose  their  depatiee, 
and  the  commons  chose  theirs.     In  Rngland, 
the  only  noble  class,  if  we  arc  to  call  it  so, 
has  always  been  the  personal  holders  of  peer- 
ages;   their  sons  and  everybody  else  may 
elect  or  be  elected  as  members  of  the  com- 
mons. 

We  have,  then,  in  a  strict  sense,  no  Nobility 
in  England,  that  is,  no  hereditary  class  enjoy- 
ing distinct  legal  privileges.  How  is  it,  then, 
that  no  such  class  exists  here,  while  each  a 
class  exists,  or  has  existed,  in  nearly^  ereiy 
other  country  in  Europe  ?  This  is  the  ques- 
tion to  which  wc  wish  some  competent  his- 
torian to  devote  his  mind.  Every  constita- 
'  tionnl  antiquary  knows  that  it  is  an  almost 
hopeless  puzzle  to  trace  out  the  steps  bj 
I  which  our  two  Houses  of  Parliament  took 
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their  proent  farm  in  the  thirteenth  ccn- 
tarj.  The  mere  formal  steps  are  hard  enou  gh 
to  ascertain,  hut  the  causes  are  harder  still. 
We  maj  well  believe  that  it  is  to  the  per- 
•ooal  wisdom  of  Simon  of  Montfort  that  we 
owe  the  union  of  borough  and  county  mem^ 
bers  in  a  single  Chamber.  A  less  discerning 
reformer  might  have  created  a  new  House 
for  his  citizens  and  burgesses  instead  of  put- 
ting them  in  the  same  house  with  the  knights 
of  the  shire.  This  is  a  great  point  ;  but  it  is 
very  far  from  going  to  the  root  of  the  matter. 
Before  Simon's  Parliament,  the  peers  and  the 
knights  were  already  distinguished,  and  there 
lies  the  real  difference  between  England  and 
other  countries.  These  knights,  no  doubt,  be- 
long to  the  class  which  elsewhere  would  be 
ealled  the  lesser  nobility ;  in  France  they 
would  have  been  represented  by  the  deputies 
of  the  noblesse.  But  here  in  England,  before 
Simon's  time,  they  are  already  commoners, 
ehuscn  by  the  freeholders  at  large,  and  plainly 
distinguished  from  the  hereditary  peers.  IIow 
is  it  that  these  knights  came  to  be  reckoned 
OB  commoners  ?  IIow  is  it  that  even  the  sons 
of  peers  came  to  be  reckoned  as  commoners  ? 
Uow  is  it,  in  short,  that,  at  least  ever  since 
the  thirteenth  century,  England,  aristocratic 
England,  has  had  no  real  Nobility? 

But  he  whom  wo  would  set  upon  this  great 
taak  must  not  only  solve,  if  he  can,  these  nega- 
tive problems  ;  he  must  go  into  the  origin  of  no- 
bility every  where,  and  distinguish  thcdifforent 
kinds  of  nobility  in  different  times  and  places. 
For  there  is  certainly  no  one  theory  which  will 
explain  everything.  We  know  the  origin  of 
•omc  aristocracies  ;  we  have  to  guess  at  that 
of  others.  AVe  know,  for  instance,  how  the 
Venetian  nobility  was  formed  ;  namely,  by 
a  series  of  measures,  all  of  which  are  on  rec- 
ord, which  at  last  confined  full  political  rights 
to  the  descendants  of  thone  who  were  in  power 
at  a  particular  time.  The  qucPtion  Ihto  in, 
not  08  to  the  fact,  but  as  to  the  state  of  things 
under  which  the  people  in  general  could  l)e ; 
lirought  to  submit  to  such  a  change.  We 
know,  again,  that  the  elder  nobility  of  the  | 
other  Italian  cities  consintcfl  of  the  nubility  [ 
of  the  surrounding  districts  who,  os  the  cit- 
ies grew  great,  became  citizens,  often  against 
their  will.  This  is  quite  enough  as  ^•gn^d^  ' 
the  mere  history  of  the  cities;  but  we  Imvu 
•till  to  find  out  the  origin  of  the  nobility 
which  they  jK)«k»b«H.Hl  beiori'  tli«*y  entere«l  the 
cities.     It  is  very  probjil)le  that  the  nuMe-*^ 


of  Lombardy  were  mainly  the  men  of  Lom- 
bard descent  as  distinguished  from  the  Ro- 
man inhabitants ;  but  it  would  be  too  much 
to  affirm,  without  more  proof  than  we  have, 
either  that  every  Lombard  was  necessarily 
noble,  or  that  no  Roman  was  ever  admitted 
to  equal  rights  with  the  conquerors.  So  it 
has  been  a  favorite  political  theory  that  the 
French  noblesse  were  the  descendants  of  the 
Franks,  and  the  Tiers  Etat  the  descendants 
of  the  Gauls  and  Romans.  Here,  again, 
there  is  doubtless  a  large  element  of  truth,  if 
the  thing  is  not  pressed  too  far,  and  if  people 
remember  that  in  a  large  part  of  modem  France 
they  have  not  to  do  with  Franks  and  Gauls 
but  with  Goths  and  Basques.  So,  in  a  large 
part  of  Germany,  it  is  open  to  any  one  to  main- 
tain that  the  nobles  were  conquering  Germans 
and  the  subject  classes  conquered  Wends ; 
but  in  another  large  part  of  Germany  the  ut- 
most that  could  be  thought  of  would  be  the 
conquest  of  one  Teutonic  tribe  by  another. 
In  the  Slavonic  countries, — in  Poland  and 
Russia, — the  theory  of  conquest  breaks  down 
more  completely  still.  Nowhere  has  nobility 
been  more  definitely  marked ;  nowhere  has 
the  mass  of  the  people  been  more  completely 
enslaved.  The  nobles,  especially  in  Poland, 
were  almost  like  a  conquering  army  encamped 
in  the  country  ;  they  seem  to  have  more  in 
common  with  a  horde  of  invading  Turks  than 
with  an  orderly  aristocracy  like  that  of  Venice. 
Yet  both  in  proper  Poland  and  in  proper  Rus- 
sia there  is  no  sign  of  conquest ;  there  is  no 
trace  of  any  difference  in  blood  between  noble 
and  plebeian.  Though  we  do  not  know  tlic 
origin  of  the  Russian  or  Polish  nobility,  we 
do  know  something  of  the  steps  by  which 
they  contrived  to  bring  the  mass  of  the  jx-  >- 
pie  into  such  utter  bondage  at  a  time  when 
the  condititm  of  the  serf  and  the  villain  in 
Western  Europe  was  gradually  improving. 
Things  really  look  as  if  an  aristocracy  aris- 
ing gradually  among  a  people  of  the  same 
blood  were  more  pennanent  and  more  op- 
pressive than  one  which  iK'gan  in  conquest. 
Yet  it  would  be  very  dangerous  to  make  any 
such  inference  without  collecting  and  weigh- 
ing a  great  many  instances  from  different 
times  and  countries. 

It  would  1)0  hardly  worth  while  to  stop  to 
show  that  the  influence  of  nobility  may  be  as 
great  in  a  republic  as  it  can  be  in  a  monar- 
chy, if  we  had  not  known  people  advisedly 
maintain  that  in  a  republic  no  aristocracy 
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can  exist  but  an  "aristocracy  of  wealth." 
Such  people  roust  have  read  their  Roman  his- 
tory with  mighty  little  care,  and  they  cer- 
tainly cannot  have  walked  with  their  eyes  open 
through  the  Junkerga$se  of  Bern.  In  an  ar- 
istocratic republic  nobility  is  necessarily  more 
powerful  than  anywhere  else,  because  the 
check  of  the  royal  power  is  wanting.  Both 
in  old  Rome  and  in  some  of  the  medisBval 
Italian  cities,  it  is  curious  to  mark  the 
I  growth  of  a  twofold  aristocracy,  though  the 
:  actual  steps  at  Rome  and  at  Florence  were 
very  different.  At  Rome  we  can  hardly 
doubt  that  the  Patricians  were  the  original 
citizens :  the  Plebeians  were  the  whole  peo- 
ple of  those  allied  and  conquered  cities  and 
districts  which  were  admitted  to  a  partial 
franchise, — to  the  right  of  electing,  though 
not  to  that  of  being  elected.  Here  was  a 
broad  legal  distinction,  which  the  legislation 
which  began  with  the  Licinian  Laws  gradu- 
ally swept  away.  Every  office  of  any  politi- 
cal importance  was  thrown  open  to  the  Ple- 
beians ;  the  Patriciat  became  a  mere  name, 
retaining  no  privilege  but  the  exclusive  right 
to  a  few  minor  priesthoods,  and  seemingly  to 
the  occasional  office  of  Intcrrcx.  But  as  the 
Plebeians  contained  the  whole  people  of  all 
ranks  in  the  enfranchised  cities,  a  new  aris- 
tocracy rose  up ;  office  and  influence  got  con- 
fined to  a  new  order,  the  Nobilitas,  compris- 
ing the  old  Patricians  and  the  distinguished 
Plebeian  families.  Though  this  new  nobility 
bad  no  legal  privilege  and  existed  purely  by 
convention,  it  stuck  to  its  supposed  rights  as 


vigorously  as  the  old  Patridans  had  done  to 
privileges  which  at  least  were  legal.  The 
Plebeian  Metellus  was  as  shocked  at  the  pre- 
sumption of  the  **  new  man  "  Marina  a8pi^ 
ing  to  the  Consulship  as  any  Appiaa  Ckui- 
dius  could  have  been  at  the  like  preaumptioD 
in  Metellus'  own  ancestors.  P^peioa,  Cic- 
ero, Brutus,  Antonius,  Octayius  himaelf,  till 
adopted  by  his  uncle,  were  all  Plebeians.  So 
at  Florence,  though  the  origin  and  the  fiite 
of  the  older  nobility  were  quite  different  from 
those  of  the  Roman  Patriciat,  yet  the  growth 
of  the  later  nobility  is  very  like  that  of  Rome. 
The  Medici  were  no  more  Patrieiana  than  the 
Metelli, — probably  less,  as  the  Metdli,  no 
doubt,  had  a  local  nobility  in  their  own  Latin 
town.  At  Florence  the  old  nobility  did  not, 
as  at  Rome,  consist  of  the  old  citizoia,  but  of 
the  enfranchised  nobles  of  the  proyince ;  and 
they  not  only  lost  their  exclusive  privileges, 
but  they  lost  all  political  rights.  The  noble 
class  was  utterly  disfranchised,  00  that  at 
last  popular  noblemen  were  d^raded  aa  a 
reward  for  their  services.  Nothing  like  ths 
happened  at  Rome,  where  tiie  PkitricianB, 
oppressive  as  they  may  have  been,  were 
doubtless  always  a  far  more  orderly  body, 
and  more  capable  of  that  unity  of  purpoae 
which  is  the  special  strength  of  a  civic  aris- 
tocracy, than  the  half-tamed  feudal  nobles 
of  mediaeval  Tuscany.  Here,  again,  qaea- 
\  tions  upon  questions  rise  np  which  we  mnat 
.  leave  our  historian  of  Nobility,  when  we  find 
him,  to  answer. 


MoRKiKQ  AT  Pompeii. — The  dead  city  wakes 
not  at  dawn  like  the  living,  and,  though  it  has 
now  half  divested  itself  of  the  ashy  robe  that 
has  clothed  it  for  ages,  the  retreating  night 
leaves  it  yet  slumbering  on  its  funeral  coach. 
Tired  to  death,  the  tourists  who  saw  it  yesterday 
yet  linger  in  their  beds,  and  the  mom  that 
illumes  the  routnniy  city  shines  there  upon  no 
human  face.  Strange  is  it  to  see  by  her  rosy 
and  azure  light  this  carcass  of  a  city  death- 
stricken  in  the  midst  of  its  plcai>ure8,  its  labors, 
and  its  civiliiation,  and  which  has  not  under- 


gone the  tardy  dissolution  of  an  ordioarf  min. 
You  stand  expecting  that  the  mastera  of  theae 
perfect  houses  will  come  forth  in  their  Oraek  or 
Roman  dress  ;  you  listen  for  the  roll  of.  the 
chariot  whose  track  is  still  upon  the  pavemeBt ; 
you  look  for  the  reveller  to  re-enter  the  tavern 
where  his  cup  has  marked  a  ring  upon  the  eonn- 
ter.  We  walk  in  the  past  as  though  we  wete 
dreaming  of  it ;  we  glance  at  the  oomers  ot  tba 
Rtreets,  and  there  an  inscription  in  red  letteia 
announces  the  spectacle  of  the  day.  Only  tba 
day  has  gone  by  more  than  seventeen  hondiad 
I  years  since  l^Gautiier. 


GRANDMOTHER  S    SNUFF. 
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GRANDMOTHER'S  SNUFF. 

A  xcBRT  tound  of  clapping  hands  ; 

A  call  to  see  the  sight ; 
And  lo  !  the  first  soft  snow-flakes  &U, 
So  exquisitely  TirginaL 
*Ti8  my  wee  Nell  at  window  stands. 

And  the  world  is  all  in  white. 


Her  eyes,  where  dawns  my  bluest  day. 

Dance  with  the  dancing  snow  ! 
I  see  delicious  shivers  thrill 
Her  through  and  through.    She  feels  the  ohill 
Of  Earth  so  white,  and  skies  so  gray 

Enrich  our  inner  glow. 


«•  No  winters  now,  my  little  maid, 

Like  thoee  that  used  to  come, 
Making  our  Christmas  sparkle,  bright 
As  eiystalliied  plum^»kke,  at  night, 
And  Frost  his  Puck-like  trickeries  played. 
With  fancies  frolicsome. 


■■  He  fixed  your  breath  in  flowers,  the  trees 

To  chandeliers  would  turn  ; 
He  pinched  your  toes,  he  nipped  your  nose. 
And  made  your  cheek  a  winter  rose : 
Perfaajpe  at  night  you  heard  him  sneexe. 

Ana  the  jug  was  cracked  at  mom. 


**  The  snow-storms  were  magnificent ! 

And  in  the  clear,  still  wetter. 
Against  the  bitter  wintry  blue. 
And  sunset's  orange-tawny  hue, 
Tou  saw  the  smoke  straight  upward  went. 

For  weeks  and  weeks  together. 


**  At  night  the  *  Waits  '  mixed  with  our  dream 

Tlieir  music  sweet  and  low  : 
We  children  knew  not  as  we  heard, 
Each,  listening,  nestled  like  a  bird, 
Whether  flrom  heaven  the  music  came. 

Or  only  over  the  snow  ! 

••  No  winters  nowadays  like  those." 

And  then  my  darling  tries 
To  ooaz  me  for  "  a  tale  thaVi  true  : 
A  dory  that  u  new — quite  new,** 
And  up  the  arch  of  wonder  goes. 

Above  the  ftrank  blue  eyes. 

«•  Oooe  on  a  time,*'— «« Do  tell  me  when, 
■    And  where  !  "  says  my  wee  Nell,— 
•■  When  Christmas  came  on  Thursday — now, 
Borne  five-and-thirty  years  ago  ! 
Superbly  we  were  sno wed-up  then. 
Who  lived  in  Ingle  Dell. 

**  Hit  kj  drawbridfse  Winter  dropped  ; 

TIm  running  springs  he  froxe  ; 
Ite  voftii  were  kMt ;  the  liedges  crossed  ; 


All  field-work  ceased  through  the  long  firost. 
But  there  was  one  thing  never  stopped, — 
That  was  grandmother's  nose  ! 

♦*  The  snow  might  fall  by  day,  by  night ; 

The  weather  grow  more  rough  ; 
And  high  as  our  bedroom  windows  heap 
The  drift,  and  smother  men  like  sheep. 
And  wnip  the  world  in  a  shroud  of  white  ; 

Old  Gran  must  have  her  snuff ! 

«*  So,  Uncle  Willie,  then  a  lad 

Not  more  than  nine  years  old. 
Upon  the  Christmas  mom  would  go 
And  fetch  her  snuiT,  and  fiu)e  the  8now» 
Which  surely  had  gone  dancing  mad. 

And  wrestle  with  the  cold. 

♦*  Wrapped  in  his  crimson  comforter, — 

His  l^ket  on  his  arm, — 
He  started.     Mother  followed  him 
With  her  proud  eyes  so  dewy-dim  ; 
While  kisses  from  the  heart  of  her 

Within  his  heart  were  warm. 

♦•  How  gentle  is  the  gracious  Snow, 
When  first  you  watch  her  dance  ; 

Her  feathery  flutter,  winding  whorls  ; 

Her  finish  perfect  as  the  pearls  ; 

She  looks  you  in  the  face  as  though 
'Twcre  unveiled  innocence : 


**  But  now,  'tis  wild  upon  the  waste, 

And  winged  on  the  wind  ; 
Y'ou  see,  just  passing  out  of  sight. 
The  ghosts  of  things  in  a  swirl  of  white  !— 
The  storm  unwinkingly  he  faced, 

Though  it  snowed  enough  to  blind. 

**  Fire-pointed,  stinging,  strikes  and  bums 

To  the  bone  each  icy  dart. 
He  stumbles — falls — is  up  again. 
And  onward  for  the  town  doth  strain. 
Backward  our  Willie  never  turns. 

And  never  loses  heart. 

«♦  He  looks  a  weird  and  wintry  elf 

With  face  in  ruddy  glow  ; 
And  all  his  curls  are  straightened  out. 
Hanging  in  icicles  about 
A  sparkling  statue  of  himself. 

Shaped  out  of  froten  snow, 

**  He  still  fought  on,  for,  though  the  storm 

Might  bend  him,  he  was  tough  ; 
And  when  the  blast  would  take  his  breath. 
With  kisses  like  the  kiss  of  death. 
One  thought  still  kept  his  courage  warm — 
It  was  grandmother^s  snuff ! 

**  At  length  with  many  a  danger  passed, 

Unboding  any  to  come. 
He  has  got  the  mmSL    Oh,  nore  than  food. 
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Or  wine,  'twill  wami  her  poor  old  blood  ! 
He  has  it  safe  at  last,  at  last ! 
And  sets  his  face  for  home. 


**  He  has  the  enoff ;  but,  it  were  well 

If  granny  had  it,  too  ! 
For  early  closes  snch  a  day. 
And  wild  and  dreary  is  the  way : 
If  dark  before  he  reach  the  dell. 

What  can  poor  Willie  do  T 

*<  Withiiv  the  town  the  blast  is  hashed  ; 

The  snow-flakes  from  you  melt ; 
But,  out  upon  the  eerie  moor, 
The  storm  growa  wilder  than  before  ; 
And  at  him  all  its  furies  rushed. 

Till  he  faint  and  fiednter  felt 


**  To  the  last  stile  he  clung — maybe 

A  furlong  from  our  door  ; 
Then  miss^  his  footing  on  the  plank 
And  deep  into  the  snow-drift  sank. 
Oh,  my  beloved  Willie,  we 

Shall  never  see  you  more ! 


**  Ah,  they  looked  long  and  wistfoUy 

Who  waiting  sat  at  home  : 
They  strained  their  eyes  through  the  deepening 

dark  ; 
At  every  sound  they  leaned  to  hark  ; 
And  wondered  where  could  Willie  be. 

And  when  would  Willie  come  ? 

'*  Through  all  that  night  of  wild  affright 

They  searched  the  road  to  town  : 
They  called  him  high,  they  called  him  low  ; 
They  mocked  each  other  through  the  snow  ; 
And  all  the  night,  by  lanthom-light. 

They  wandered  up  and  down. 


•*  They  sought  him  where  the  waters  plash 

Darkly  by  Deadman's  Cave  : 
They  sought  him  at  the  Rag-Pits,  near 
The  mill,  and  by  the  lonesome  Weir  : 
At  the  Cross  Boads  where  *  Harry's  ash ' 

Grows  from  the  suicide's  grave. 


**  In  Ingle  Dell  they  locked  no  door  ; 

Put  out  no  lights — at  such 
A  time  you  cling  to  a  little  thing 
ThM*s  done  for  neighborly  comforting ! 
Old  gran  thought  she'd  take  snuff  no  more, 

And  she  took  thrice  as  much. 


"  All  night  the  snow,  with  fingers  soft, 

Kept  pointing  to  the  ground  ! 
Only  too  well  they  knew  'twas  there 
They  had  to  look  !  but  no  hint  where : 
And  he  so  near  !    They  passed  him  ofl— 
Close  by  the  white  grave  mound." 


GRANDMOTHER  S    SNUFF. 


**  Jind  did  he  die?'*  cries  little  NelL 

"No,  dear.    He  nestled  warm. 
It  seemed  the  white  arm  round  him  omled. 
And  closed- him  in  another  worid : 
What  other  world  he  could  not  tell ; 
But,  oat  of  all  the  storm : 


*'  A  long,  long  night  of  bitter  hours 

Did  Willie  pass.    I  know 
Not  how  he  lived.    But  heaven  can  hold 
A  life  aasafe  as  Earth  can  fold 
Her  hidden  life  of  ihiit  and  flowers 

Through  her  long  trance  of  snow.  .  . 


«  'Tis  Sabbath-day.    How  quiet^  gleams 
That  snow-drift  o'er  him  driven ! 

The  winds  are  softly  laid  asleep* 

In  their  white  snow-beds  ooveral  deep  ; 

The  white  clouds  all  so  still,  it  seems 
Like  Sunday  up  in  heaven. 


<*  The  country-folk  are  passing  vfsKt 

His  tomb  ;  no  tale  it  tells  ! 
Old  ploughmen  in  their  white  8mock-fh)dk8  ; 
Old  women  in  long  scarlet  oloaks. 
With  lad  and  lass  :  when  on  his  ear 

There  faints  a  sound  .of  bells  ! 


*'  And  looking  up !  a  little  hole 
Was  melted  with  his  breath  ; 

And  there  a  bit  of  God's  blue  sky 

Was  smiling  on  him  like  an  eye  ; 

A  living  eye  with  a  loving  sool 
Shone  in  the  fiEuse  of  Death  ! 


*<  Oh,  then  he  shouted  tcom  his  graTS, 

And,  finding  room  to  stir* 
He,  tooth  and  nail,  began  to  climb  ; 
He  clutched  the  tall  btmk-top  this  time  ; 
Thrust  his  hand  through  the  snow  to  m/Rt 

His  good  old  comforter ! 


**  *  I'm  here  !    It's  me  ! '    His  flag  tli^  i 

And  know  lost  Willie's  voice  ; 
They  quickly  answer  shout  for  shout. 
And  with  their  hands  they  dig  him  out. 
And  carry  him  home.     Oh  !  didn't  w« 
In  Ingle  Dell  rejoice  ! 


<*  There  are  some  tears  that  smile,  and  thses 

Were  wept  by  woman  and  man. 
But  while  they  glistened  in  each  eye. 
He  pulled  grandmother's  snuff  out  dry  : 
Snow  might  cover  him  ;  cold  might  finecte  ; 

The  snuff  was  safe  for  Gran." 
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THE    ARTIST'S    ANGEL. — SONNET. 


THE   ARTIST'S   ANGEL. 


There  is  a  little  angel  face 
That  haunts  my  lonely  room 

With  presage  of  a  coming  grace, 
A  rosebud  half  a-bloom  : — 


For  sometimes  she  would  take  my  brush 

And  paint  a  golden  cloud  : 
And  with  her  fingers  raised,  say  «*  Hush  ! 

You  must  not  speak  aloud  : 


*<  For  it  is  there  the  spirits  sleep 

That  early  go  to  rest. 
And  cease  betimes  to  toil  and  weep 

In  the  quiet  of  the  west'* 


Sometimes  her  touch,  as  in, a  trance, 
Would  wake  the  silent  keys 

Into  a  wild,  weird  utterance, 
Like  a  dirge  borne  on  the  breeze. 


And  she  said  (but  her  voice  was  soft  and  low, 
And  her  eyes  with  tears  were  blind), 

**  It  is  the  wail  of  those  who  go. 
And  those  they  leave  behind." 


Anon  the  melody  would  soar 
On  a  triumphant  wing, 

That  the  faint  spirit  upward  bore, 
Like  a  joyous  welcoming. 


And  she  said,  **  'Tis  thus  the  angels  greet 
Those  who  their  race  have  run, 

And  manfully  with  willing  feet 
Unto  the  mark  pressed  on." 


Ah  !  angel  fhoe,  so  calmly  laid 

Upon  thy  cloud  of  gold. 
Thine  are  the  light  and  warmth  ;  the  shade 

Is  mine,  and  mine  the  cold. 


Ah  1  angel  voice,  whose  faintest  sigh 
A  sweet,  sad  memory  makes, 

I  listen  !  listen  !  but  no  cry 
The  awful  silence  breaks. 


Ah  !  angel  voice,  flattering  my  car 

With  grand,  triumphal  tone. 
There  is  another  voice  too  near. 

Which  whispers  ever,  "  Alone." 

WiLUAM  Parkinson. 
— Victoria  Magazine. 


SONNET. 

When  late  a  rancorous  arrow  f^om  the  bow 
Shot  swiftly  by  me,  tipped  with  shrewdest 
smart. 
Telling,  as  it  glanced  past  me,  that  my  foe 

Would  fkln  have  seen  it  buried  in  my  heart, — 
I  said,  V  Men  look  to  foes  for  deeds  like  this." 
But  when  thy  slanderous  arrow,  winged  with 
spleen. 
Shot  forth  from  lips  that  late  did  sweetly  kiss,     - 
It  sharply  pierced  mv  harness-joints  between, 
A.nd  slew  sweet  love.    Oh,  omel  shaft,  that  flew 
From  thy  most  traitorous  bow !    Oh,  oursed 
arrow 
That,  rankling  in  me,  sends  me  fbrth  to  me ! 
The  whole  world's  widest  breadth  is  all  too 
narrow 
'Twist  thee  and  me  ;  for  thy  dead  arrow's  sweep 
I  know  not ;  but  its  festering  wound  is  deep. 
—  Victoria  Magazine. 


SONNETS  ON  PRATBB. 


BT  TRENCH. 


Lord,"  what   a   change  withhi   as  one  short 
hour 
Spent  in  thy  presence  can  avail  to  make ! 
What  heavy  burdens  from  our  bosoms  take  ! 
What  parched  grounds  refresh  as  with  a  shower! 
We  kneel,  and  all  around  us  seems  to  lower ; 
We  rise,  and  all  the  distant  and  the  near 
Stands  forth  in  sunny  outline  brave  and  dear. 
We  kneel,  how  weak  !    we  rise,  how  fiiU  of 
power! 
Why  therefore  should  we  do  ourselves  this 

wrong. 
Or  others  that  we  are  not  always  strong — 
That  we  are  ever,  ever  borne  with  care — 

That  we  should  ever  weak  or  heartless  be. 
Anxious  or  troubled  when  with  us  is  prayer. 
And  joy  and  strength  and  courage  are  with 
Thee! 


When  hearts  are  full  of  yearning  tenderness. 
For  the  loved  absent  whom  we  cannot  reaeh 
By  deed  or  token,  gesture  or  kind  qieech. 

The  spirit's  true  affection  to  express  ; 

When  hearts  are  full  of  innermost  distress. 
And  we  are  doomed  inactive  by 
Watching  the  soul's  or  body's  agony. 

Which  human  efforts  help  not  to  make  less  ; 
When  like  a  cup  capacious  to  contain, 

The  overflowings  of  the  heart  is  prayer. 
The  longing  of  the  soul  is  satisfied — 

The  keenest  darts  of  anguish  blunted  are  ; 

I  And  though  we  cannot  cease  to  yearn  and  grier^ 
Yet  here  we  learn  in  patienoe  to  abide. 
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From  Macmiiian's  Magazine. 
HAS  ENGLAND  AN  INTEREST  IN  THE  DIS- 
RUPTION  OF  THE  AMERICAN  UNION  ? 

BT  aOLDWIN  8MITU. 

Toe  straggle  which  is  going  on  in  America, 
whatever  may  be  the  rights  of  the  qucstioa 
and  the  merits  of  the  parties,  is  so  important 
io  a  moral,  political,  and  social  point  of  view 
— the  issues  which  it  involves  ure  so  vital  to 
the  grandest  interests  of  iiumanity — that  wc 
should  not  show  greatness  of  mind  by  choos- 
ing our  side  in  it  on  merely  diplomatic 
grounds.  This,  however,  wc  have  done  at 
least  to  some  extent.  Tlio  chairman  of  a 
meeting  of  the  Southern  Independence  At^so- 
elation  said,  the  other  day,  that  one  of  the 
great  objects  of  the  association  was  the  **  dis- 
ruption of  the  Union,"  and  that  this  object 
was  sought  not  only  in  the  interest  of  the 
American  continent  (to  which  it  was  assumed 
a  **  bahinoe  of  power  "  would  be  a  great  blcf^ 
ing),  but  **  in  the  interest  of  our  own  dear 
country."  This  supposed  interest  of  our  own 
dear  country  has,  it  may  safely  be  said,  Ikhhi 
at  the  bottom  of  a  good  deal  of  our  profess- 
edly disinterested  admiration  of  the  Confed- 
erates and  condemnation  of  the  Federals ;  and 
it  alone  gives  any  meaning  to  the  epithets  of 
un-English  and  unpatriotic  which  are  con- 
stantly applied  to  those  who,  on  grounds  con- 
nected with  the  general  interests  of  human- 
ity, have  taken  the  aide  of  the  north.  It  is 
anamed  that  the  restoration  of  the  Union, 
with  a  prospect  of  unlimited  extension,  must 
produce  a  military  power  formidable  to  the 
security  of  all  other  nations;  and  tliat  it 
is  therefore  essential  to  us,  as  the  possessors 
of  Canada  and  the  West  Indies,  and  as  being 
liable  to  be  brought  into  collision  with  tiic 
Americans  by  those  possessions,  that  the 
Union  should  be  broken  up  into  a  number  of 
independent  and  (as  fur  as  may  \)c)  liostile 
States.  This,  we  say,  is  assumed,  and  up^m 
the  strength  of  the  assumption  we  have  suid 
and  done  things  which  mi;;ht  make  the 
Americans  our  enemies,  even  if  they  had  no 
natural  tendency  to  l)e  k*).  Wc  liave,  more- 
over, placed  ourselves  in  an  attitude  of  Icar, 
which  rather  provokes  the  other  party,  if  he 
has  anything  of  a  diH]N)«*iti<)n  to  blunter  in  his 
character,  to  place  himK«ir  U\  an  attitude  of 
attack.  We  li:ive  als-j  hren  on  the  piint  of 
being  drawn  into  very  ninintiT  and  unnatural 
alliances  agaiuft  a  iK.tiple  who.  alter  all,  arr 
our  kinanen,  and  whose  increasing  and  ex- 


panding myriads  are  destined  to  spread  our 
language,  our  intellectual  empire,  and  the  es- 
sential parts  of  our  political  institutions  over 
a  continent  to  which  the  mother-country  is 
but  a  speck.  It  is  worth  while  at  least  to 
examine  carefully  the  grounds  of  this  assump- 
tion, and  to  see  that  it  accords  with  the  rea- 
son of  the  case  and  with  the  experience  of 
history. 

Now,  of  course  it  cannot  be  denied  that  in 
an  immense  nation,  one  in  blood  and  united 
in  interest,  in  full  physical  vigor,  abounding 
in  wealth,  and  commanding  the  resources  of 
a  vast  territory,  great  military  power  must 
reside.  Wc  have  the  proof  of  this  before  our 
eyes,  and  probably  shall  experience  it  in  a  ntill 
more  practical  way  if  we  give  ourselves  over 
to  the  guidance  of  the  Southern  Independence 
Association.  But  the  mere  existence  of  such 
power,  in  a  dormant  state,  is  no  source  of 
danger  to  the  world,  unless  there  arc  causes 
to  call  it  into  action  and  to  incite  the  people 
possessing  it  to  war.  The  great  bulk  of  some 
graminivorous  animals,  though  accompanied 
by  great  muscular  strength,  and  great  feroc- 
ity when  th(^  are  provoked,  does  not  make 
us  look  upon  them,  or  guard  against  them, 
as  beasts  of  prey. 

In  the  hunter  and  nomad  state  man  is  gen- 
erally a  warrior ;  but  in  the  settled  and-  civil- 
ized state  he  is  a  warrior  only  under  certain 
conditions.  A  conquering  race,  ruling  over 
serfs,  by  whose  labor  they  are  supported,  and 
having  no  intellectual  occupation,  preserve 
their  love  of  war  as  well  as  of  the  chose, — if 
they  arc  heathens,  till  their  physical  energy 
is  overcome  by  sensuality, — if  they  bec«>me 
Christians,  till  moral  influences  sulMiue  the 
animal  passions,  and  dispose  the  barlNirian  to 
a  gentler  way  of  life.  This  was  the  case  with 
the  Persian  and  Assyrian  hordi-s,  with  the 
Moguls  and  the  Turks.  A  nation  of  slave- 
holders, such  as  the  Spartans,  without  intel- 
lectual tastes  and  despising  labor  as  the  lot 
of  the  slave,  is  nearly  the  same  thing  in  this 
respect  as  a  conquering  horde.  At  Athens 
the  mind  of  the  dominant  race  was  diverted 
'.  from  war  by  intellectual  tastes,  with  which, 
I  nevertheless,  the  slave-owner's  warlike  pro- 
!  ]M'n:^ity  struggled  hard  for  the  predominance. 
In  the  feudal  ages,  the  noble — unlettered, 
without  ])i»litieul  interests,  and  supportdl  in 
proud  idleness  by  the  lalxir  of  his  serfs — was 
coii»|'ell»tl  to  give  vent  in  war  to  all  the  su- 
I  pcrduous  energy  of  which  he  could  not  re- 
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lieve  himself  in  the  chase  :  and  this  he  con-  still  the  great  danger  of  Europe, — a  danger 
tinned  to  do  till  Christianity  had  softened  partly  averted  from  us  by  Algerian  wars  and 
his  character.  His  settled  ownership  of  land,  Mexican  expeditions,  but  against  which  all 
hcwever,  like  the  settled  habitations  of  the  \  the  statesmen  of  Europe  ought  to  make  it 
Spartan  and  Athenian,  tethered  him  as  it  >  their  special  duty  to  guard.  The  Romans, 
were,  and  rendered  the  range  of  his  conquests  ;  in  like  manner,  when  they  passed  from  little 
very  narrow  as  compared  with  those  of  nomad  summer  wars  round  Rome  to  foreign  oooqaest, 
hordes,  except  in  the  peculiar  case  of  the  — even  the  conquest  of  Etruria, — were  com- 
Crusadcs,  when  religious  enthusiasm  bore  '  pelled  to  resort  to  the  system  of  paid  standing 
him  away  to  a  more  distant  scene  of  combat. !  armies,  with  which  their  empire  was  won 
In  certain  cases  the  military  character  of  a  !  and  held. 

settled  and  civilized  nation  has  been  kept  up,  |  Now,  the  American  Repablio,  while  at 
or  rather,  perhaps,  a  nation  has  been  pre- '  peace  within  itself,  showed  no  disposition 
vented  from  becomingreally  settled  and  civil- 1  whatever  to  keep  up  a  standing  army ;  and 
ized  by  exceptional  circumstances.  The  bor-  j  the  extension  of  its  territory,  dovm  to  the 
der  wars  with  England  made  the  Scotch  a  outbreak  of  this  civil  war,  though  vast  and 
military  nation  down  to  the  union  of  the  rapid,  made  no  difference  in  this  respect. 
crowns.  The  religious  disturbances  and  the  j  The  fashion  of  the  old  world,  by  which  it  is 
struggle  against  Anglican  persecution  pro- ,  in  all  things  a  good  deal  affected,  and  the 
longed  this  state  of  things,  especially  among  |  presence  of  a  British  array  in  Canada,  pre- 
tho  western  peasantry,  half  a  century  more.  |  vailed  with  it  so  far  as  to  make  it  maintain  a 
The  natural  influences  of  settled  honfes  and  |  few  thousands  of  regular  soldiers,  for  whom, 
peaceful  industry  then  began  to  make  them-  !  in  truth,  there  was  real  employment  in  the 
selves  fully  felt ;  and  in  1745,  so  entirely  had  j  protection  of  settlers  against  the  Indians. 
the  warlike  spirit  of  the  followers  of  Douglas 
and  Leslie  departed  from  its  ancient  seat, 
that  the  whole  of  the  Lowlands,  after  an  abor- 
tive attempt  to  raise  a  volunteer  force, — the 
warriors  of  which  slunk  away  at  the  first  ap- 
proach of  the  enemy, — fell  flat  before  a  few 
clans  of  despised  savages  from  the  Highlands, 


The  subsidence  of  the  old  revolutionary  strag- 
gle left  the  Americans,  the  commencement 
of  the  present  revolutionary  struggle  fbcmd 
them, — in  the  Free  States,  at  least, — a  per- 
fectly unwarlike  nation ;  so  unwarlike  that 
their  first  attempts  in  wwr  excited  among  ns 
a  ridicule  which  is  strangely  at  variance  with 
and  was  rescued,  after  a  time,  only  by  the ;  our  half-disguised  fears.  The  fact  is,  the 
assistance  of  regular  troops  from  fkigland.  \  conditions  under  which  a  nation  will  consent 
If  a  settled  and  civilized  nation,  devoted  j  to  sacrifice  an  enormous  proportion  of  the 
to  peaceful  industry,  undertakes  foreign  wars, ;  fruits  of  its  industry,  and  to  imperil,  or  rather 
it  must  be  with  a  standing  army.  Without  i  to  forfeit  (as  all  the  great  military  nations  of 
a  standing  army  no  power  of  modern  Europe  j  Europe  have  forfeited),  its  political  liberties 


in  order  to  maintain  a  powerful  standing 
army,  have,  in  their  case,  been  hitherto  en- 
tirely wanting.  They  have  had  no  frontters 
to  defend,  no  neighboring  nations — their  ri- 
vals and  possible  enemies — against  whose 
hostilities  or  intrigues  it  wsb  necessary  to 
guard.     England  is  *<  a  nation  without  fron* 


has  ever  entered  into  a  foreign  war ;  while  the 
existence  of  great  standing  armies,  ready  to 
the  hand  of  an  ambitious  sovereign  and  want- 
ing employment,  has,  in  it«elf,  Ix^n  the  di- 
rect cause  of  many — perhaps  of  most — wars 
of  modem  times.  The  large  and  highly- 
trained  standing  army  bequeathed  by  Fred- 
eric William  ofPrussia  to  Frederic  the  Great,  tiers,''  being  surrounded  by  the  sea;  and, 
offering  an  instrument  for  the  youthful  ambi-  •  therefore,  she  has  kept  up  a  much  »w>^||ftr 
tion  of  the  heir,  was  the  direct  cause  of  a  j  standing  army  in  proportion  to  her  sixe  (sspe- 
great  series  of  wars.  Of  the  standing  army  ■  cially  when  we  reckon  the  dependencies)  tban 
possessed  by  the  French  monarchy,  and  which  '  other  European  nations,  and  has,  partly  in 
had  its  origin  in  the  struggle  against  the ;  consequence  of  this,  preserved  her  political 
English  invaders  of  France,  the  same  thing  liberties  better  than  tlie  rest ;  but  having  ri© 
may  be  said  with  still  greater  force ;  and  val  nations  close  at  hand,  and  being  entan- 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  existence  of  glod  in  their  quarrtls,  she  has  been  obliged 
this  army,  without  employment  and  full  of  to  keep  up  a  standing  army  to  a  certain 
exciting   traditions  of  foreign  conquest,   is '  amount. 
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By  breaking   up  the  Union   and  (lividinp;    but  dominant  tv.'H'A  spuming  peaceful  iiidutj- 

Central  Amerioa  into  rival  and    liostilo  na-    try  and  Hujip-irtcd  hy  nlavcB.     Rome,  indeed, 

tions,  we  shuuld,  in  all  probability,  ;;<'nL'rat('   even  i\m  n'garded  tlie  dominaDt  raoe,  was  no 

the  very  conditions  under  which  alone  (judji;-   more  a  republic   than   Venice  ;    she  was  an 

Ing  from  the  precedents  of  history)  a  settled  '.  aristocnicy    conquering    the   world    with   a 

and  civilizcti  nation,  devot(Hi  to  peac(.>ful  in-   standing  army   raised    by   conscription.     A 

duBtry  and  the  acquisition  of  wealth,  is  likely   really   republic:in   government,  in   truth,  is 

to  become  a  military  power  dangerous  to  its  '  almost  dev(ud  of  the  motives  for  keeping  up 

neighbors.     We  shall  force  each  section  of  '  a  large  army,  as  well  as  of  the  power  to  do  it. 

the  hitherto  united,  and  therefore  peaceful,  \  It  has  no  dynastic  obj<»cts  to  }»romote.     If  it 

continent  to  keep  up  a  standing  army,  which,   conquers,  it  will  not,  like  the  Uoman  aristoc- 

like  the  military  powers  of  Euroi>e,  they  will  j  racy,  engross  the  plunder.     It  rests  on  the 

be  always  prone  to  employ.    At  present,  even  |  convictions  and  the  free  allegiance  of  the  jk»o- 

ti   struggle   for  the  existence  of  the  nation, '.  pie,  and  has  no  need,  like  the  Fiuroj-iean  des- 

with  difficulty,  as  wc  see,  dniws  the  people '  pots,  of  military  f<)rce  to  prolong  tlie  exist- 

fnim  their  farms  and  stores.  ,  ence  of  the  olwolete  and  noxious  form  of  jrov- 

I 
In  the  absence  of  such  occasion  for  a  stand- :  ernment  bj'  a  person  among  nations  ripx;  for 

ing  army  as  we  are  trying  to  give  them,  there  ;  rational  allegiance  to  the  law. 
is  little  fear  lest  the  Americans  shouM  main- 1  The  saying  that  the  Americans  are  **  fight- 
ts^n  one  out  of  mere  military  vanity  and  in  |  ing  for  empire  "  on  the  present  occasion,  is 
pure  waste.  There  is  little  fear  of  this,  at  •  one  of  those  Ciireless  misrepresentations  which 
least,  BO  long  as  they  reUiin  their  present  re-  j  liecome  mischievous  when  utt<*re<l  by  states- 
publican  constitution,  which,  again,  a  cer-  men.  They  are  fighting  only,  as  any  ]K.'oplo 
tain  class  among  us  are  very  anxious,  in  the  ■  not  reduced  by  luxury  or  shop-keeping  to  tlio 
p>litical  interest  of  this  c<juntry,  to  see  over-  ;  condition  of  sheep,  would  struggle,  for  the 
thrown.  To  l)o  made  to  keep  up  a  grtmt !  preservation  of  their  unity  as  a  nation, 
standing  army  in  pure  waste,  or  for  purposes  I  Whatever  desire  of  territorial  aggrandize- 
of  senseless  ambition,  a  nati(m  must  l>e  under  ,  inent  may  reside  in  them  will  fmd  ample  vent 
the  dominion  of  a  king  or  an  oligarchy  em-  i  in  the  illimitable  West,  and  all  the  restless 
powered  to  take  the  money  of  the  tax-pa^'crs  |  enterprise  of  the  more  unsettled  members  of 
without  their  consent, — such  as  the  kings  who  i  the  community,  who  might  otliOrwise  wish 
ruined  France  in  playing  their  game  of  war,  j  to  follow  the  drum,  will  naturally  expend  it- 
er the  oligarchy  which,  reigning  in  England  jself  in  the  same  direction.  It  will  do  m,  at 
through  the  rotten  boroughs,  dmggod  »ih,  for  j  least,  unless  an  indept^ndent  nation  is  inter- 
ita  own  intt-n'sts,  into  the  struggle  against '  poscMl  between  the  p>pulous  States  of  the  I-iist 
the  French  Kevoluti(m.  The  Prussian  Cham- j  and  the  waste  lands  of  tlie  West;  for  then 
bcr  would  re<luee  its  standing  army,  were  it  the  vent  might  be  8toppt?<l,  and  the  explosive 
not  prevented  by  the  king  and  th<{  n«»biiity  "  force  (if  any)  would  burst  forth  in  some  other 
who  support  him.  Tlie  Provisional  <n>vern-  ,  direction.  On  the  other  hand,  a  slave  power, 
mcnt  of  France  showed,  during  its  sliort  ten- 'judging  fn)m  the  historicjil  preci-dents  at 
urc,  a  disjHJsitiim  to  n-duce  military  expen- "  which  we  have  glanced,  is  likely  to  be  war- 
diturc,  which  would  alone  have  U^en  enough  like.  TheSiuth,  if  made  indei)endc*nt,  would 
to  entitle  it  to  our  synipathy  and  n-gret.  commence  its  cancer  as  a  nation  with  a  great 
The  representatives  of  the  grrat  towns — that ,  number  of  disbanded  soldiers, — men,  before 
is  of  the  democratic  elcmrnt  in  our  Parlia- !  they  were  drawn  into  the  army,  of  lo«)S<*  hab- 
mcnt — incline  the  same  way.  Switzerland  its,  admirably  tniined  to  war,  and  trained  to 
w  almost  without  a  standing  army,  tlumgh,  nothing  else.  The  visions  of  a  vast  slave  em- 
being  encircled  by  military  jhjwers  of  an  ag-  pire  in  the  West  cherishe<l  by  these  men  are 
gn*ssivc  dis]M)sition,  she  is  obliged  to  keep  up  at  an  end.  Thus  much  at  least  tlie  Federals 
a  highly-tniined  militia.  The  repubiies  «»f  \  have  gsiiiie<l  for  themselves  and  for  humanity 
antiquity,  to  whieh  allusion  i-^  often  made  :is  in  the  war.  Mexiw  p.pf»vartt  also  to  be  cut 
examples  of  repuiiliean  aiigressiveness,  wire  «)ll'.  Cuba,  long «Mveted,  and  the  West  Indies 
not,  like  the  AiiHriciin  commonwealth,  in-  \\itii  tlieir  ne^r<>  inhabitants  remain. 
dustrial  C'jmmunitit-s  with  univei>al  sullraL^e, 
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OUAPTER    XXII. 
MAIDEN  MEDITATIONS  NOT  PANCT-FREE. 

Tiielirst  thing  Kate  did  on  reaching  her  own 
room,  when  she  returned  from  her  expedi- 
tion to  Sillmouth,  was  to  place  the  packet, 
which  had  been  intrusted  to  her,  in  her  denk. 
which  she  always  kept  locked.  The  envelope 
was  not  very  much  larger,  though  somewhat 
thicker  and  more  bulky,  than  an  ordinary 
letter.  The  next  thing  was  to  draw  tlie  bolt 
of  her  own  door,  and  sit  down  to  meditate  on 
the  strange  adventure  of  the  morning,  and 
on  the  fkcts  which  it  had  brought  to  her 
knowledge. 

She  had  truly  said  that  she  was  ignorant 
of  the  circumstances  which  had  led  to  her 
cousin's  quitting  Silverton.  But  she  had  a 
vague  knowledge  that  they  were  of  a  calami- 
tous and  disgraceful  kind.  And  the  shocking 
things  that  he  had  said  respecting  the  feel- 
ings with  which  tidings  of  bis  return  would 
be  received  by  his  family  seemed  to  confirm 
but  too  clearly  the  worst  surmises  she  could 
form  on  the  subject. 

Then  came  the  sudden  thought,  was  it  pos- 
sible that  the  stranger  was  not  in  reality  her 
Cousin  Julian  after  all, — that  the  latter  had 
really  died,  as  had  seemed  so  certain,  in  Amer- 
ica, and  that  the  man  she  had  spoken  with 
had,  for  some  motive  of  fraud,  wished  to  per- 
sonate him  ? 

£ut  a  few  moments'  reflection  led  her  to 
reject  any  such  hypothesis.  The  manner  and 
mode  of  speech,  which  proved  that  he  cer- 
tainly did  not  belong  to  the  class  of  life  in 
which  she  had  found  him  ;  the  correct  knowl- 
edge he  had  possessed  of  persons  and  tilings 
connected  with  the  family,  and  his  evident 
fear  of  being  recognized  as  the  man  he  pro- 
fessed to  be,  all  contributed  to  confirm  Kate 
in  the  conviction  that  it  was  assuredly  her 
Cousin  Julian  with  whom  she  had  spoken. 
The  letter,  too,  with  which  ho  had  intrusted 
her,  would  doubtless  contain  evidence  of  his 
identity. 

But  while  the  considerations  which  led  her 
to  this  conclusion  were  passing  through  her 
mind,  the  thought  of  the  motives  that  might 
induce  any  one  to  attempt  such  an  imperson- 
ation was  also  naturally  presented  to  her ; 
and  this  led  her  all  of  a  sudden,  as  she  sat 
meditating  somewhat  desultorily  on  all  the 
strange  facts  and  occurrences  of  the  morning, 
to  the  recognition  of  the  bearing  that  Julian's 
life  must  have  upon  the  position  in  the  world 


of  herself  and  her  sister.  It  was  carious  that 
this  had  not  struck  her  while  she  had  stood 
by  tlie  bedside  of  her  cousin.  It  was  not 
that  his  death  would  put  matters  back  again 
in  statu  quo  ;  for  she  had  refused  to  admit  to 
herself  tliat  his  death  was  certain.  But  not 
even  when  the  wounded  man  had  spoken 
words  calculated  to  place  the  matter  before 
her  mind,  had  she  sufficiently  put  away  from 
its  front  place  in  her  thoughts  the  imincdiate 
misery  of  the  suffgrer  before  her,  for  her  to  be 
able  to  seize  that  aspect  of  the  circifmstanccs. 

Now  the  tiruth  flashed  upon  her,  as  a  pre- 
cipice suddenly  reveals  itself  to  a  man  wan- 
dering about  among  thick  brushwood  on  its 
summit.  It  seems  wonderful  that  his  eye 
should  not  have  caught  sight  of  it  before. 
All  of  a  sudden,  one  step  among  the  bushes 
brings  him  face  to  face  with  it. 

Suddenly,  as  she  sat  thinking  over  all  that 
had  happened  that  morning,  the  truth  flashed 
upon  hor  that  she  was  no  longer  heiress  to 
any  portion  of  her  father's  estates !  It  was 
a  tremendous  shock.  Kate  Lindisfam  was 
as  far  as  possible  from  being  a  worldly- 
minded  or  mammon- worshipping  girl.  She 
had  indeed  had  so  little  experience  in  her 
life  of  the  difference  between  poverty  and 
wealth,  that  it  was  hardly  a  matter  of  merit 
in  her  to  bo  free  from  an  overweening  regard 
for  the  latter.  Nevertheless,  the  fact  that 
suddenly  reared  itself  up  naked  and  clearly 
defined  in  the  path  of  her  mind  was  a  terrible 
one,  and  gave  her  a  violent  shock. 

Then  in  the  next  instant  rushed  into  her 
mind  also  a  whole  troop  of  thoughts,  which 
changed  the  sudden  pallor  caused  in  her 
checks  by  the  first  dismay  to  a  hot,  painful 
flush. 

£llingham !— It  would  have  been  a  vain 
hypocrisy  for  Kate  to  pretend  to  her  own 
heart  to  doubt  that  Captain  Ellingham  loved 
her.  He  had  never  told  her  so.  Quite  true ! 
And  till  he  should  do  so,  it  was  for  her  to 
seem  unconscious  of  the  fact.  But  it  was 
useless  to  play  this  proper  little  comedy  be- 
fore her  own  heart.  She  knew  that  Elling- 
ham loved  her.  And  some  girls,  perhaps, 
would  have  rejoiced  that  now  '*  the  dross 
that  made  a  barrier  between  them  was  re- 
moved," etc.,  etc.,  etc.  But  Kate  was  not 
sufficiently  romantic  to  view  the  matter  in 
that  light.  She  had  not  the  slightest  sus- 
picion that  Captain  Ellingham  had  loved  lier, 
and  would  in  due  course  of  time  ask  her  to 
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it  wife,  for  the  sake  of  her  fortune.  But 
«M  perfectly  well  aware  that  he  was  a 
'  poor  man,  in  a  position  in  which  poverty 
ipceially  undesirable  ;  she  understood  pcr- 
\j  well  that  it  might  be  right  and  prudent 
him  to  marry  under  favorable  circum- 
061  as  regarded  fortune,  when  it  might 
mpoflsible,  or  at  least  highly  imprudent, 
0 10  otherwise.  Above  all,  she  felt  that 
iny  ease,  whatever  her  sentiments  and 
kioB  might  be  on  such  a  point,  if  she  were 
)d  on  to  consider  it,  it  was  not  for  her  to 
efe  on  it  under  the  present  circumstances. 
M  for  the  consideration  of  another  person ; 
what  mainly  imported  to  Kate  was  that 
loald  bo  placed  before  him  for  considera- 
.  It  was  dreadful  to  her  to  think  that 
lattiers  stood  at  the  present  moment  she 
lid  appear  to  him  in  a  position  and  under 
imstances  that  were  not  her  own.  She 
winning  his  heart — she  knew,  at  the  hot- 
of  her  own,  that  she  had  already  won  it 
Dder  felse  colors  and  false  pretences.  She 
M  if  she  were  an  impostor  ;  and  the 
ight,  as  it  passed  through  her  mind,  made 
obeek  tingle.  It  was  shocking  to  her 
hink  that  she  had  during  all  this  time 
I  appearing  to  the  world  as  the  heiress  to 
ndsome  fortune,  whereas  she  was  in  fact 
ling  of  the  kind.  And  it  was  far  more 
ible  to  think  that  she  must  continue  to 

0  knowingly  until  she  should  be  liberated 

1  her  promise,  and  set  Free  to  tell  the 
h  by  her  cousin's  departure  from  Sillshire 
f  by —  It  was  revolting  to  her  to  contem* 
e  release  from  her  position  in  that  other 
OtioD.  Release  from  the  odious  necessity 
eerecy  would  be  afibrded  by  her  cousin's 
ii.  But  as  regarded  her  own  position 
expectations, — what  was  that  which  Ju- 

had  said  about  his  death  causing  no 
ffenoe  to  her  and  which  now  recurred 
er  mind  in  a  different  train  of  ideas  from 
with  which  she  had  connected  it  when 
bad  first  heard  it  ?  W  hat  was  the  mean- 
of  those  words?    But  this  was  not  what 

preaing  on  her  for  immediate  consider- 
D.  Iler  mind  revolted  from  oontemplat- 
Julian*8  death  as  certain,  and  from  cal- 
AiDg  on  the  consequences  that  might  result 
I  it.  She  was  very  far  from  imagining 
ttempting  to  persuade  herself,  that  a  fall 
I  the  position  of  one  of  the  Lindisfarn 
tmoB  to  that  of  an  almost  undowered  girl 

a  trifling  matter,  or  other  than  a  very 
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I  serious  misfortune  and  calamity.  But  it  was 
!  most  true  that  as  she  sat  in  the  chair  before 
her  little  drawing- table,  absorbed  in  these 
meditations,  the  idea  of  continuing  to  repre- 
sent herself,  or  suffering  herself  to  be  repre- 
sented, to  her  lover  as  what  she  was  not — for 
she  did  not  attempt  to  disguise  from  hers(>lf 
that  she  knew  him  to  be  such — was  infinitely 
more  terrible.  This  was  the  matter  that 
pressed  for  instant  solution.  What  was  she 
to  do?  What  line  of  conduct  to  pursue? 
Oh  that  she  had  not  bound  herself  to  secrecy ! 
And  yet  the  truth  of  Julian's  declaration 
that  trouble  and  distress  would  be  caused  to 
everybody  whose  well-being  she  was  bound 
most  to  care  for,  by  a  discovery  of  his  pres- 
ence, was  evident.  What  was  she  to  do  ?  Oh 
that  Lady  Farnleigh  had  not  been  so  unfor- 
tunately called  away !  Had  she  been  in 
I  Sillshire,  Kate  would  doubtless  have  stipu- 
lated that  slie  should  have  been  made  a  sharer 
in  the  secret.  She  might  have  been  safely 
trusted.  She  would  have  known  how  to  re- 
lease her  goddaughter  from  her  false  position 
as  regarded  the  only  person  whose  continuance 
in  error  respecting  her  real  prospects  for  a 
day  or  two  more  or  less  much  signified  to  her. 
Then  her  mind  reverted  to  the  conversation 
at  the  breakfast-table  on  the  yesterday  morn- 
ing, and  passed  in  review  all  those  passages 
of  it  which  have  been  described  as  having 
been  put  by  in  the  hiding-places  of  her  mem- 
ory for  future  use ; — but  not  for  use  under 
such  cireumstiftices  as  the  present ! — and  the 
tears  gathered  slowly  in  her  eyes  as  she 
thought  of  the  pleasure  they  had  given  her, 
—of  the  upright,  loyal  heart  of  that  brave 
man,  who,  as  Kate's  own  heart  with  in- 
stinctive sympathy  told  her,  could  not  have 
**  loved  her  so  much,  loved  he  not  honor 
more," — of  tlic  hard,  dangerous,  and  thank- 
I  less  nature  of  that  **  duty  "  to  which  he  was 
so  loyally  true,  and  of  the  fond,  sweet  thought 
I  that  she,  even  she,  was  to  be  the  reward  which 
I  fate  had  in  store  for  liim,  and  the  means  of 
placing  him  above  the  necessity  of  so  ungrate- 
ful a  task  ! 

I     The  hot    tears    rose  and    gathered    and 
.  brimmed  over  on  the  peachlike  cheek,  the 
rounded  swell  of  which  no  sorrow  had  ever 
,  yet  mined.     The  senHation  of  them  on  hor 
'  face  recalled  her  mind  from  its  truant  wan- 
dering  to   the  needs  of  the   present.     She 
dashed  away  tlie  tears  with  an  angry  action 
of  her  hand. 
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*'  What  a  fool  I  am,"  she  said  aloud,  "  to 
let  myself  think  of  things  that  might  have 
been,  when  there  is  so  much  need  of  thinking 
of  things  as  they  arc !  " 

Something  must  absolutely  be  done ! — 
something; — but  what?  It  was  absolute 
torture  to  her  to  think  of  herself  as  receiving 
the  homage  and  the  wooing — there  was  no 
use  or  honesty  in  mincing  the  phrase ;  it  was 
wooing  that  Captain  Elfingham  had  been  of- 
fering to  her ;  and  she  dared  not  deny  to  her 
own  heart  that  she  knew  it  was  so — of  Cap- 
tain £llingham,  when  he  was  led  to  suppose 
that  she  was  an  heiress  of  large  fortune,  and 
she  was  in  possession  of  the  truth  that  noth- 
ing of  the  sort  was  the  case.  It  was  torture 
— intolerable  torture  to  her.  But  what  could 
she  do  ? 

Could  she  write  to  Lady  Farnleigh? — not 
to  betray  her  cousin's  secret  in  defiance  of 
her  solemn  promise ;  that  was  impossible, — 
but  some  sort  of  letter,  couched  in  mysteri- 
ous terms,  which  should  induce  her  to  inti- 
mate to  Captain  EUingham  that  he  had  bet- 
ter not  think  of  proposing  to  her  (Kate) ;  for 
that  she  was  not  what  she  seemed  to  be ! 
And  she  really  took  pen  in  hand  to  essay  the 
composition  of  such  a  letter ;  and  after  two 
or  three  trials,  gave  up  the  attempt  in  despair. 
How  was  it  possible  for  her  to  request  that 
Captain  EUingham  should  bo  warned  that  he 
had  better  not  offer  to  her,  before  he  had  ever 
uttered  a  word  of  the  kind?  How  was  she 
to  inform  her  godmother  of  the  fact  that  she 
was  not  her  father's  heir  in  any  manner  that 
should  appear  sane,  and  should  not  at  once 
bring  upon  her  such  an  inquiry  and  exami- 
nation as  would  make  the  keeping  of  her  se- 
cret impossible? 

Had  her  godmother  been  there  present,  it 
might  have  been  possible — it  seemed  to  Kate 
— so  to  speak  to  her  as  to  obtain  her  assist- 
ance, without  divulging  the  secret  she  was 
bound  to  keep.  But  it  was  impossible  to  do 
this  by  letter. 

And  then  she  had — and  had  had  ever  since 
the  tetc-ii'tite  of  the  breakfast- table — a  lurk- 
\v\^  consciousness  that  this  offer  from  Captain 
EUingham,  which  she  would  now  give  worlds 
.u  stave  off,  was  not  very  far  away.  It  was 
a  lurking,  vague,  unavowed  consciousness, 
wliich  would  never  have  shaped  itself  into 
definite  form  before  her  mind,  but  would  only 
have  flung  a  rose-colored  light  of  unquestioned 
happiness  over  her  life,  like  the  golden  glory  { 


thrown  far  and  wide  oyer  the  landscape  by 
the  lambent  summer  lightning,  had  it  not 
been  condensed  into  fear  by  the  new  drcom- 
stances  of  her  life.  But  now,  Bhoald  the  of- 
fer come, — it  was  agony  to  think  of  it ! — what 
should  she  do  ?  W  hat  she  mast  do  was  clear, 
so  far.  She  must  refuse— but  without  as- 
signing any  reason — any  motive!  It  was 
very  cruel — very  dreadful — and  after  all  that 
had  come  and  gone  !  And  thereupon  a  crowd 
of  little  minute  consciousnesses  came  flocking 
into  her  mind , — memories  of  looks  and  glances, 
emphasized  words  charged  with  an  amount 
of  meaning  accurately  gauged  and  weighed 
by  the  self-registering  and  miraoulouslj  del- 
icate erosometer  of  a  young  girl's  fresh  heart, 
pressings  of  the  hand  so  slight  and  shy  that 
they  did  their  work  rather  by  electric  than 
by  dynamic  force,  yet  did  it  surely,  and  left 
marks  on  the  memory  never  more  to  be  can- 
celled,— all  these  stored  treasures,  each  la- 
belled with  its  date  as  accurately  as  Miss 
Immy  marked  her  eggs,  came  thronging  into 
her  mind  from  their  separate  memory  cells. 
They  had  so  often  been  summoned  forth  in 
Kate's  hours  of  reverie  and  self-communion, 
that  it  was  natural  for  them  to  come  as  usual 
now.  But  now  they  were  not  wanted.  They 
might  go  back — poor  faded  treasures! — to 
their  hiding-places ;  treasures  ever,  and  not 
to  be  destroyed,  save  with  consciousness  it- 
self; but  no  more,  never  more  to  be  reviewed 
on  memory's  gay  and  gala  days, — relics  only, 
sacre«l  though  sad,  to  be  brought  forth  in 
seasons  of  the  heart's  fast-days  and  humilia- 
tions. 

And  again,  as  she  forcibly  thrust  back  these 
remembrances  into  the  deepest  recesses  of  her 
mind,  the  tears  overflowed  upon  her  cheeks; 
and  again  she  angrily  shook  them  from  her, 
and  accused  them  of  interfering  with  the  ac- 
tive measures  it  behooved  her  to  take.  Yet, 
what  active  measures ?  Again,  what — ^what 
was  she  to  do  ? 

And  Margaret  too  ?  Yes !  How  was  that 
to  be  done  ?  There  Was  Margarc  t  to  be  talked 
to.  How  glad  Kate  was  that  she  had  stipu- 
lated that  her  sister  should  be  told ;  she  had 
done  so  at  the  moment  merely  from  the  feel- 
ing that  she  liked  to  have  no  secrets  firom  her 
sister,  and  from  the  desire  to  have  some  one  to 
help  her  in  sustaining  the  weight  of  it.  The 
necessity  that  Margaret  also  should  be  made 
aware  of  what  her  true  position  was,  with  ^ 
view  to  properly   regulating    her   conduct 
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tonvRrd  others  had  not  then  occurred  to  her. 
But  now  it  was  but  too  clear  to  laer,  when 
8he  turned  her  mind  to  that  part  of  the  sea 
of  perplexities  which  surrounded  her,  that 
Margaret  was  in  the  same  difficulty  with  re- 
gard to  Falconer  that  slie  was  in  regard  to 
Ellingham.  Kate  had  seen,  with  no  reason 
or  inclination  to  regret  or  object  to  it,  that 
Falconer  had  been  very  evidently  paying  as- 
eidnous  court  to  her  sister,  and  that  Marga- 
ret had  been  very  abundantly  willing  to  ac- 
cept as  much  of  his  homage  as  he  chose  to 
bring  to  her  shrine.  Kate  could  not  doubt 
that  Frederick  Falconer  purposed  making 
Margaret  his  wife.  In  his  caoe,  it  is  true, 
there  could  not  bo  the  same  difficulty  in  mar- 
rying an  undowered  wife  as  in  the  case  of 
Ellingham.  Frederick  Falconer  would  be 
abundantly  rich  enough  to  marry  a  girl  with- 
out a  fortune,  if  he  chose  to  do  so.  liut, 
somehow  or  other,  though  she  had  never  put 
into  tangible  form  any  ideas  in  her  mind 
upon  the  subject,  she  felt  as  if  she  hnd  had  a 
revelation  on  the  point,  that  Freddy  Falconer 
would  not  so  choose.  She  felt  far  more  cer- 
tain of  it  in  his  case  than  she  did  in  that 
other,  which  she  would  not  permit  herself  to 
m^rutinixo  more  narrowly.  And  she  did  not 
feel  any  necessity  for  laying  heavy  blame  on 
Frederick  on  tliat  account.  Doubtleen  his  | 
father  would  wish  him  to  increase  his  wealth  |  that  languid  distaHte  fur  the  exertion  which 
by  marriage.  But  the  conviction  tliat  it  j  potty  cares  of  the  kind  arc  apt  to  produce  in 
would  not  suit  Mr.  Frederick  Falconer  to  |  tliofie  who  are  6ufreri«jg  from  the  pressure  of 
ncarry  a  girl  without  a  penny,  that  ho  wouhl ;  nerious  troubles.  Margaret  came  into  her 
never  have  sought  her  sister's  love,  had  lie  I  ruom  bef«)re  tihe  was  quite  ready  to  go  down, 
Bupposi.'d  her  to  have  l>een  such,  and  that  he  j  charnnn«:ly  dretrsed  as  usual, — for  she  had  Ix.'- 
would  consider  himself  to  have  been  erutlly  come  (niite  reconciled  to  the  pleasing  toil  of 
deluded, — or  at  all  events,  a  most  unfortunate  !  making  habitually  an  evening  toilet, — and  evi- 
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stantly  on  her  return  to  tell  her  of  it.  But 
then  Kato  had  only  known  her  sister  for  a 
few  months.  And  it  may  be  that  her  security 
based  on  this  presumption  was  not  founded 
on  a  rock. 

K^tc  looked  at  her  watch,  and  saw  that 
her  sad  and  painful  musings  had  lasted  more 
than  two  hours.  It  was  time  to  drees  for 
dinner ;  and  Margaret  would  doubtless  be 
coming  up-stairs  in  a  minute,  if  she  were  not 
already  in  her  room.  But  there  was  no  time 
now  for  the  conversation  that  must  take  place 
between  them,  and  which  would  necessa- 
rily be  a  lengthy  one.  It  was  Ix-st  to  defer 
it  till  they  should  again  be  alone  togetlier 
before  going  to  bed.  It  was  j.minful  to  Kate 
to  have  to  sit  with  her 'sister  through  the 
evening  with  the  consciousness  of  the  blow  it 
would  be  her  duty  to  inflict  on  Margaret,  nil 
unconscious  the  while  of  the  evil  coming 
upon  her.  She  had  a  sort  of  unreasoned  and 
unavowed,  but  none  the  loss  irrchistiblo,  con- 
viction, moreover,  that  the  news  of  the  change 
in  her  position  would  be  a  more  dreadful  and 
stunning  blow  to  Margaret  than  it  had  been 
to  herself;  and  the  necessity  of  inllieting  this 
blow  was  not  the  least  part  of  the  more  in- 
stant and  immediate  cares  and  sorrows  that 
were  pressing  upon  her. 

She  set  about  the  work  of  dressing  with 


Tictim  of  error, — if  he  were  to  propose  to  her 
under  such  circuniHtances, — all  these  consid- 
cmtitms  mad^her  feel  very  acutely  the  al)so- 
lute  necessity  of  in  some  way  preventing  him 
as  well  as  Ellingham  from  proceeding  in  the 
path  in  which  lx»thof  them  were  so  evidently 
advancing  under  erroneous  impressions. 

Frederick  had  been  up  at  the  Chase  that 
day,  as  Kate  knew.  She  and  Mr.  Mat  had 
met  him  riding  down  the  hill  near  the  ivy 
bridge  over  the   Lindisfarn  lirook,  as  they 


dently  in  liigh  spirits.  Kate  was  sure  that 
her  interview  with  Fred  Falconer  had  l)een  a 
pleasant  one,  at  all  events ;  for  when  by 
chance  there  were  any  thorns  among  Marga- 
ret's roses,  however  few  or  small  they  might 
he,  she  wasnpt  to  give  unmistakable  evidence 
of  having  sulTered  from  them  for  some  time 
afterward. 

'*  What !  not  ready,  Knte?  And  you  are 
always  lecturing  me  for  being  lx;hindhand  ! 
Why,  it  is  two  hours  or  more  since  you  came 


were  returning  from  Sillmouth.     Ciod  grant  j  home.      What  have  you  been  alx)ut?      And 
that  nothing  decisive  had   passed   l)et ween   you  seem  to  l)e  all  in  the  dumps  too." 
bim  and  Margaret  that  day  !     Kate  thought  |     *'  My  morning's  work  at  Sillmouth  was  not 
that  nothing  cou  111  iiave  happened,  or  Margaret '  a  pleasant  one,  you  know,"  said  Kate,  blush- 
woald  doubtless  have  rushed  into  her  room  in-  j  ing  with  a  seniiation  quite  new  to  her,  as  the 
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conscioasnees  of  plajing  the  hypocrite  with 
her  sister,  though  only  for  a  few  hours, 
passed  over  her  mind. 

**  And  I  am  sure  I  donH  see  why  you 
should  meddle  with  such  disagreeable  people. 
I  own,  for  my  part,  I  do  not  think  it  a  proper 
sort  of  thing  at  all.  And  it  only  shows  what 
poor  dear  Madame  de  Renneville  always  used 
to  say, — that  one  never  can  step,  were  it  only 
a  hair's  breadth,  out  of  one's  own  proper 
sphere,  without  being  punished  for  the  indis- 
cretion in  some  way  or  other." 

**  But  perhaps  it  is  not  always  quite  easy 
to  know  what  is  one's  proper  sphere,  and 
what  are  the  limits  of  it,"  said  Kate,  with  a 
sigh,  as  she  once  again  put  a  wet  towel  to 
her  eyes,  before  gofhg  down-stairs.  •*  Come, 
dear,  I  am  ready  now,"  she  added.  **  Let 
us  go  down.  I  must  tell  you  all  about  my 
morning's  adventure  before  we  go  to  bed  to- 
night." 

And  then,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life, 
Eate  had  to  pass  the  evening  in  the  family 
circle  with  the  heavy  sense  of  a  secret  to  be 
kept  from  all  those  dear  and  familiar  friends, 
who  had  no  secrets  from  her,  with  whose 
hearts  she  had  ever  had  all  in  common.  And 
the  weight  was  very  grievous  to  her. 

CHAPTER   XXIII. 
SILLSHIBE  versus  PABIS. 

At  last  the  long  evening  wore  itself  to  its 
close  ;  and  the  two  Lindisfarn  lasses  went  up 
to  their  adjoining  rooms  together. 

"  Now,  then,  Margaret,"  said  Kate,  as 
they  reached  the  top  of  the  stairs  together ; 
"  I  must  tell  you  all  about  my  ride  to  Sill- 
mouth  this  morning  ;  I  should  have  told  you 
before,  dear  sissy,  if  there  had  been  any  op- 
portunity." 

**  AVhy  !  is  there  anything  to  tell  that  sig- 
nifies ?  "  returned  Margaret,  opening  her 
great  handsome  eyes  in  astonishment. 

**  Yes,  there  is  a  good  deal  to  tell,"  said 
Kate,  with  a  sigh ;  **  come  into  my  room 
with  me,  darling,  or  let  me  come  into  yours ; 
for  we  must  have  a  long  talk  together." 

**  Not  very  long,  I  hope,  for  I  am  very 
sleepy,"  said  Margaret,  yawning;  **  but 
how  strange  you  look,  Kate !  What  is  it? 
Is  anything  the  matter?  " 

**  You  need  not  come  up  till  we  ring,  Sim- 
mons," said  Kate,  as  Margaret  followed  her 
into  her  room. 

**  You  can  go  into  my  room,  Simmons,  and 


put  my  things  into  my  drawers  the  while ; 
for  they  are  all  over  the  room.  I  oonld  not 
find  the  dress  I  wanted  for  dinner." 

Simmons  went  as  directed  to  repair  the 
disorder  in  her  wardrobe  made  by  Miss  Mar- 
garet, who  was,  as  that  experienced  iadjV 
maid  declared,  a  regular  untidy  one;  and 
Kate,  before  sitting  down  in  the  same  chair 
in  front  of  her  little  drawing-table,  which 
she  had  sat  in  during  her  two  hours  of  med- 
itation before  dinner,  shut  the  door  of  com- 
munication between  the  two  rooms;  while 
Margaret,  much  wondering  what  was  com- 
ing, and  fearing  a  preachment  on  sundry 
small  matters  of  which  she  was  conscious, 
and  which  she  sunnised  might  not  be  alto- 
gether to  her  sister's  liking,  installed  herself 
in  the  large  chair  that  stood  before  Kate's 
toilet-table. 

**  Miss  Immy  has  been  telling  tales,  I  sup- 
pose!" thought  she  to  herself.  *'Wbo 
could  have  guessed  that  the  old  thing  was 
spying  all  the  time  that  she  seemed  fast 
asleep?  " 

*'  You  know  that  Winny  begged  me  to  go 
over  to  her  at  Sillmouth  to  see  a  poor  man 
who  had  been  wounded  in  a  fray  with  the 
coast-guard  men,  and  who  was  lying  in  dan- 
ger of  death  in  her  cottage?  "  b^n  ^te. 

'*  Yes,  I  know.  And  I  must  say  that  in 
your  place,  Kate,  I  should  not  have  dreamed 
of  doing  anything  of  the  sort,"  said  Marga- 
ret, thinking  it  wise,  in  case  Eate  meditated 
a  preachment,  to  be  beforehand  in  occupying 
the  attacking  ground. 

*'  I  think,  dearest,  that  you  would  have 
done  so  in  my  place.  You  cannot  feel,  you 
know,  towards  Winny  Pendleton  as  I  do  ; 
and  therefore  you  cannot  tell  how  strongly  I 
felt  called  upon  to  do  as  she  wished.  I  as- 
sure you,  it  veas  a  very  unpleasant  task; 
though  I  little  thought,  when  I  started  on  the 
errand,  what  a  surprise  was  awaiting  me !  " 

<'  What  was  it?"  asked  Margaret,  while 
her  now  thoroughly  awakened  curiosity  ex- 
pressed itself  in  her  widely  opcmed  eyss. 

**Do  you  ever  remember  to  have  heard, 
Margaret,  that  our  uncle,  Dr.  lindisfiim, 
once  had  a  son?  "  asked  Kate. 

*'  No,  never.  I  thought  he  never  had  had 
any  children,"  replied  Maigaret,  with  in- 
creasing astonishment. 

^*  You  might  very  well  never  have  heard 
of  it;  but  our  uncle  had  a  son,  called  Julian. 
I  can  remember  seeing  him  when  a  litUe  girL 
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He  "waa  then  a  prown-up  young  man.  All 
of  a  sudden  he  left  Silver  ton,  and  we  saw  no 
more  of  him.  lie  got  into  trouble  of  Bome 
■ort.  1  believe  he  did  something  wrong.  I 
do  not  know  what  the  story  was :  but  I  know 
there  was  great  grief  and  sorrow  about  it.  I 
believe  it  half  broke  poor  Aunt  Sempronia's 
heart.  But  there  was  a  groat  mystery  on 
the  subject ;  and  after  he  went  away,  nobody 
crer  spoke  of  him ;  and  it  was  as  if  he  were 
dead.  After  a  time,  there  came  news  that  he 
was  dead,  really.  He  was  killed,  it  was  said, 
by  the  Red  Indians  in  America.  People  de- 
clared that  they  saw  him  killed,  and  from 
that  time,  till  now,  I  have  never  heard  his 
name  mentioned.  But,  Margaret,  darling,'' 
OODtinucd  Kate,  taking  her  sister's  hand  in 
hers,  and  looking  earnestly  into  her  face, 
«*  the  wounded  man,  whom  I  was  called  to 
Bee  at  Sillmouth  this  morning,  was  our  Cousin 
Julian !  " 

"You  don't  say  so!"  said  Margaret; 
•«  how  very  odd !  " 

*'  It  was  a  strange  chance,  indeed  ! — the 
stranger  that  it  was  a  chance,''  replied  Kate  ; 
«*  for  nobody  knew,  and  nobody  knows  now 
who  he  id ;  and  he  had  nothing  to  do  with 
Bonding  for  me.  But  he  happened  to  hear 
"Winny  call  me  by  my  name,  and  then  he  dis- 
oo\'ered  himself  to  me." 

**  And  it  was  all  untrue,  then,  about  his 
being  killed  in  America?  "  said  Margaret. 

"  It  was  a  mistake.  He  was  nearly  killed, 
but  not  quite;  and  he  recovered.  He  did 
not  tell  me  the  particulars  of  the  story." 

••  And  now  he  is  come  back  to  his  father  ! 
But  how  did  he  chance  to  be  wounded  with 
the  smugglers?"  asked  Margaret,  whose 
cariosity,  excited  by  the  strangeness  of  the 
Btory,  did  not  seem  to  be  mixed  with  any 
other  emotion. 

**  He  had  .joined  the  smugglers  in  their 
Tenture  as  a  means  of  coming  over  here  from 
France  secretly ;  but  he  was  not  coming  to 
his  father;  be  does  not  wish  anylxKly  to 
know  that  he  is  here  ;  and  from  the  manner 
in  which  he  spoke,  I  fear  that  much  trouble 
and  distress  would  come  of  its  being  discov- 
«red  that  he  is  in  the  neighborhood." 

*•  Why  did  he  tell  you  who  he  was, 
then?  "  asked  Margaret. 

*'  Pftrtly,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  as  far  as  1 
OOuid  understand  him,  Ixfcause,  though  ho  ■ 
was  Tery  anxious  tlmt  ithh»ul«l  not  lie  known 
that  he  was  in  Si41.^)iirc.  uh  Ion;;  U8  he  lived, ' 
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he  wirihed  that  it  should  be  known  who  he 
was  after  his  death  ;  and  partly,  because  he 
felt  how  needful  it  is  that  we  should  Ix;  made 
aware  that  he  was  not  killed  by  the  Indians, 
as  was  supposed.  I  made  a  condition  with 
him,  that  I  should  tell  you  ;  but  I  promised, 
faithfully  to  tell  nobody  elee,  and  promised 
for  you,  that  you  would  keep  the  secret 
also." 

**  Why  is  it  so  needful  for  us  to  know  that 
he  was  not  killed  ?  If  he  does  not  mean  to 
come  back  to  his  father,  why  could  he  want 
any  of  us  to  know  that  he  is  alive  ?  I  do 
not  see  any  good  in  our  knowing  it,"  said 
Margaret,  raising  her  eyebrows  with  a  little 
shrug. 

Kate's  heart  failed  her  as  she  answered, 

**  Don't  you  see,  dear  Margaret,  the  differ- 
ence it  makes  to  you  and  me?  -  Don't  you 
perceive  that  if  our  Cousin  Julian  is  alive, 
neither  you  nor  I  are  heirs  to  our  father's 
property?  " 

Margaret's  habitual  pilencss  l)ecame  liviii- 
ness  as  she  said,  '*  Nonsense,  Kate  !  It  can't 
be  true  !  Da  you  believe  that  people's  for- 
tunes can  go  backwards  and  forwards  in  that 
way?  If  that  were  the  case,  how  ctiuld  any 
man  know  what  a  girl's  fortune  was?  Be- 
sides, the  property  belongs  to  our  fiitlier. 
Do  you  suppose  that  anything  can  touch  our 

**  Dearest  Margaret,  I  fear  it  is  but  too 
clear  that  if  uncle  has  a  son,  the  daughters 
of  my  father  do  not  inherit  the  propt^rty. 
The  lands  of  Lindlsfarn  go  to  the  male  heirs 
of  my  grandfather." 

**  And  what,  then,  do  we  inherit  ?  AVhat 
is  our  </o/  to  come  from?"  asked  Margaret, 
while  a  dreadful  spasm  was  clutching  her 
heart  with  an  icy  grip. 

*»  Alas !  sister  dear,  if  there  is  a  male 
heir  to  the  propi»rty,  we  have  no  inlieritincc*: 
There  is  no  source  from  which  any  dower  for 
us,  as  it  is  called  in  Knglitih,  can  come." 

*»  It  is  too  horrible  to  be  true,''  said  Mar- 
garet, looking  and  feeling  as  if  she  must  fall 
from  her  chair.  "  I  cannot  believe  it.  It  is 
too  wicked !  " 

**  But,  dearest  Margaret,  who  is  wicked? 
Nobody  has  done  anything  they  ought  not  to 
have  done.  According  to  the  law.  Uncle 
Theophilus  having  a  son  comes  to  tlie  same 
thing  as  if  ]>n]ki  had  a  son.  That  is  all. 
KverylxKly  knows  that  if  we  had  a  hmthiT, 
we  should  not  txs  heiresses  to  the  ettate." 
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**  It  is  horribly  wicked  !  "  said  Margaret, 
as  the  tears  gathered  in  her  eyes ;  **  the  law 
is  abominably  wicked, — the  law  of  this  vile, 
barbarous  country  !  " 

"Oh,  Margaret,  Margaret !  don  H  say  such 
shocking  words  !  Think  that  it  is  England, 
Silbhiro,  our  own  natiyo  land !  *'  remon- 
strated Kate,  who  was  almost  as  much  scan- 
dalized as  if  her  sister  had  spoken  of  their 
own  father  in  similar  terms. 

*  *  I  hate  England !  It  is  a  vile,  horrid  coun- 
try to  make  such  wicked  laws ;  I  don't  be- 
lieve it  can  be  true !  "  said  Margaret,  now 
fairly  sobbing,  and  with  the  inconsistency  of 
passion. 

"It  is  very  dreadful  to  mo  to  hear  you 
speak  so,  Margaret !  But  I  donH  wonder  at 
your  feeling  it  hard.  It  15  hard  ;  very  hard, 
because  of  the  distippointment  and  the  false 
expectation.  But  that  is  not  the  fault  of  the 
law,  nor  of  England.*' 

"It  is  the  fault  of  this  bad  and  wicked 
man,  who  was  obliged,  to  go  away,  and  who 
pretended  he  was  dead,  and  now  comes  back 
to  rob  us  of  our  father's  property." 

"  It  is  not  his  fault  that  wo  are  not  heir- 
esses ;  nor  is  it  his  fault,  though  it  arises  out 
of  his  fault,  that  we  have  been  led  into  er- 
ror," said  clear-headed,  direct-minded  Kate. 
"  Poor  Julian  did  not,  as  you  say,  Marga- 
ret, pretend  to  be  dead.  If  fault  there  were 
in  the  matter,  it  was  in  those  who  believed 
his  death  on  insufficient  grounds.'* 

"  You  have  no  feeling,  Kate, — no  feeling 
at  all,"  sobbed  Margaret,  "  to  talk  in  such 
a  way !  I  say  it  is  wicked,  horribly  wicked 
that  poor  girls  should  be  robbed  of  their  own 
father's  fortune  in  such  a  way  !  And  I  say 
it  15  a  vile,  hateful  country,  where  such 
things  can  be  done.  And  I  love  France  a 
thousand  times  better,  and  always  did,  and 
always  sliall, — a  thousand,  thousand  times  ! 
a  thousand,  thousand  times,  I  do !  I  hate 
England,  and  all  the  people  in  it!"  cried 
Margaret,  in  the  impotence  of  her  rage.  She 
was  suffering  pain  ;  and  the  first  impulse  of 
some  natures,  when  they  suffer,  is  to  inflict, 
if  it  be  within  their  power,  pain  on  others. 
Margaret  did  feel  just  then  that  she  hated 
England  ;  but  the  passionate  assertion  of  it 
was  prompted  by  the  bad  instinct  that  would 
fain  avenge  on  Kate  the  pain  she  was  suffer- 
ing. 

"  Dear  sister,"  said  Kate,  taking  her 
hand,  and  looking  into  her  face  with  the  ten- 
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dercst  sympathy,  **  I  rfo  feel  for  you  !  It  is 
very,  very  hard  to  bear !  You  will  not  speak 
as  you  do  now,  when  you  have  timo  for  re- 
flection." 

"  Yes,  I  shall !  I  shall  always  speak  bo! 
It  is  right  to  speak  so  !  It  is  wicked.  And 
I  hate  everything  that  is  wicked  !  And  so 
would  you,  too,  if  you  were  good  yourself. 
Didn't  I  tell  you  that  no  good  could  come  of 
your  going  to  see  smugglers  and  vulgar  peo- 
ple ?  And  now  see  what  has  come  of  it !  " 
said  Margaret,  in  a  bitterly  reproachful  tone. 

**  Nay,  sister  dear !  what  has  come  of  my 
visit  to  Sillmouth  is  not  that  we  arc  no  longer 
heiresses  of  the  Lindisfarn  property,  but  only 
that  we  know  the  fact  that  such  is  the  case. 
And  that  is  evidently  an  advantage, — and 
perhaps  a  very  great  blessing!  Don't  you 
see,  Margaret,  that  it  is  so?"  continued 
Kate,  after  a  pause,  looking  earnestly  into 
her  sister's  face. 

"A  blessing  to  know  this  horrible  misfor- 
tune? Are  you  mad,  Kate,  or  are  you  only 
mocking  me?  "  said  Margaret,  casting  a  pas- 
sionately reproachful  glance  at  her  sister 
from  amid  her  tears. 

^  *  Not  mad,  dear  Margaret.  But  just  think 
a  little  what  the  consequences  of  not  know- 
ing our  position  with  regard  to  our  expecta- 
tions of  fortune  might  be  !  It  is  bad  enough, 
— very,  very  grievous  and  distressing,  that 
others  should  not  be  equally  well  aware  of  it. 
And  I  trust  that  erelong  there  may  be  no  ne- 
cessity for  further  concealment  on  the  subject. 
But  it  might  be  very  much  worse,  if  we  were 
ourselves  ignorant  of  the  fact.  Don't  you 
see  this?" 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  !  I  only 
know  that  I  have  been  robbed  and  wronged  and 
shamefully,  most  shamefully  treated !  Poor 
Madame  dc  Renneville !  IIow  little  did  she 
think  what  fate  she  was  sending  me  to  in 
England !  '• 

It  vras  difficult  for  Kate,  amid  her  own 
distress,  and  in  her  anxiety,  to  lead  her  sister 
to  contemplate  the  subject  of  their  disinherit- 
ance with  reference  to  the  circumstances  that 
had  pushed  themselves  into  the  foreground  in 
her  own  mind, — it  was  difficult  for  her  to 
listen  with  equanimity  to  speculations  as  to 
what  Madame  de  Renneville  might  have 
thought  about  the  matter.  She  strove,  how- 
ever, to  do  so ;  having,  at  all  costs,  to  bring 
Margaret  to  the  consideration  of  the  matta 
from  that  point  of  view  which  appeared  to 
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er  the  moet  urgently  to  require  immediate 
Mention.  She  felt  considerable  difficulty  in 
MDg  this.  A  tingling  bluih  on  her  cheek 
ftd  l)een  Bimultaneoue  with  th  o  first  birth  in 
nr  own  pare,  loyal,  and  uncompromisingly 
mett  mind,  of  the  thought  that  it  behooved 
»r  to  guard  a  man,  who  had  never  spoken 

facrof  love,  from  the  danger  of  doing  so 
Mler  a  false  impression  of  her  position. 
aidenly  feeling  had  produced  the  blush,  and 
kd  caused  the  pain  which  had  accompanied  it. 
11^  it  had  not  blinded  her  to  the  straight- 
rward,  honest  duty  of  preventing  a  step 
bich  in  her  heart  she  knew  to  b^  imminent, 
i<i  which  she  knew  was  about  to  be  taken 
r  one  under  a  delusion.  She  had  suffered  no 
ncimental  mock-modesty  to  stand  in  the 
WLy  of  her  being  honest  and  trm;  for  her- 
If ;  and  now  she  had  to  bo  equally  frank  in 
le  ease  of  her  sister.  But  she  did  not  the 
B«  feci  the  difficulty.  And  Margarct^s  ap- 
^r«Dt  obtuseness  to  any  idea  of  the  sort 
o.de  this  difficulty  greater  to  her.  It  seemed 
k  if  she  must  have  been  over-bold  to  be  struck 
•  onoe  by  the  possibility  of  a  danger,  which 
^^  not  apparently  suggest  itself  to  the  more 
^licatcly  unconscious  mind  of  her  sister. 
et  it  was  certain  to  her  that  Margaret  bad 
illy  as  much  reason  to  apprehend  such  a 
misfortune  as  she  had.  She  was  perfectly 
"^W  aware  that  it  was  quite  as  likely  that 
i&rgnret  might  any  day  receive  an  offer 
X3ID  Falconer  as  she  herself  from  Ellingham. 
kxild  it  be  tliat  Margaret  was  wholly  un- 
^vsdouB  of  this?  Was  it  necessary  for  her 
^  open  her  sister's  eyes  to  the  fact  as  well 
^  suggest  to  her  that  the  fact  constituted, 
Uder  the  circumstances,  a  danger,  which  it 
^w  her  duty  to  guard  against? 

••  But  the  worst  of  the  matter,  sissy  dear,'^ 
be  began,  again  taking  the  hand  which 
Margaret  in  her  petulant  outburst  of  temper 
fead  snatched  from  her, — **  the  worst  of  the 
Mtter,  by  far,  is  that  this  unfortunate  change 
Q  our  positions  may — ^you  know,  darling — 
nay  have  an  influence  on  others  as  well  as 
MineWefl." 

Margaret  turned  her  eyes  sharply  on  her 
Mtflr'i  face  with  a  look  of  shrewd  and  keen 
)btnTation  for  an  instant  before  she  replied. 

«« You  mean  that  girls  without  a  dot  have 
wohanee  of  marrying  creditably  !  Of  course 
[  know  that !  There  was  no  need  of  casting 
thtt  in  my  teeth.  I  knuw  what  yuu  are 
kbinking  of,  Kate.     You  have  Lady  Farn- 
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leigh's  six  thousand  pounds  to  fall  back  on. 
It  is  at  least  something.  I  have  nothing ! 
There  is  no  need  to  remind  me  of  it." 

••Oh,  Margaret,  Jklargaret !  "  cried  Kate, 
inexpressibly  shocked,  and  in  the  voice  of 
one  who  is  assailed  by  a  sudden  spasm  of 
bodily  pain,  and  the  silently  rising  tears  filled 
her  eyes  as  she  looked  into  her  sister's  face 
with  a  piteous  expression  of  remonstrance 
against  tlic  cruelty  of  this  speech. 

*•  Well,  you  know,  that  must  make  a 
great  difference.  It  would  bo  affectation  to 
pretend  to  forget  it,"  rejoined  Margaret, 
feeling  some  little  compunction  for  the  bru- 
tality of  the  words  which  had  given  Kate 
such  a  sharp  pang.  *•  But,  at  all  events," 
she  continued,  '*  we  have  the  advantage  of  a 
good  appearance  for  the  present.  The  main 
point  is  when  girls  have  no  fortune,  to  keep 
the  fact  from  being  generally  known,  as  far 
as  possible.  And  in  this  respect,  at  least, 
our  position  is  a  favorable  one.  For  it  does 
not  seem  to  enter  into  the  plans  of  this  horri- 
ble cousin  to  make  his  existence  known  for 
the  present,  at  any  rate.  So  that  we  shall 
at  all  events  have  a  respite,  and  —  who 
knows" — 

Kate  gazed  at  her  sister  as  she  thus  spoke, 
and  after  she  had  finished,  with  absolutely 
speechless  astonishment,  which  sank  grad- 
ually to  a  persuasion  that  there  was  some  mis- 
understanding between  them  somehow. 

'*  Don't  you  understand  me?"  said  Mar- 
garet, with  petulant  impatience,  in  answer 
to  her  sister's  look. 

'•  I  think,  Margaret,  we  don't  understand 
each  other,"  replied  Kate,  whose  brain  felt 
confused  by  a  whole  host  of  conflicting 
thoughts  and  feelings.  ••  I  cannot  Bup|)ot<o 
that  you  could  wish  that  any  man  should  " — 
here  the  tingling  blush  came  again  into  Kate's 
cheek — **  should  ask  you  to  bo  his  wife," 
Kate  went  on  more  boldly,  her  steel-true  hon- 
esty of  purpose  coming  to  her  old,  •*  under 
the  impression  that  your  position  as  regards 
fortune  and  expectations  was  different  from 
what  it  really  is.  You  would  wish,  undoubt- 
edly, to  prevent  such  an  error  by  every  pos- 
sible means  in  your  power.  Y'ou  would  wish 
to  save  him  from  the  unfair  and  very  embar- 
rassing necessity  of  declaring  himself  unable 
to  carry  out  an  intention  formed  under  dif- 
ferent circumstances,  and  yet  more  to  save 
yourself  from  the  possibility  of  the  horriblo 
suspicion  that  you  sought  to  incite  a  pro- 
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posal  by  letting  it  be  supposed  that  you  had 
advantages  to  offer  which  you  knew  that  you 
had  not.  Think  of  the  horror  of  such  a  po- 
sition, Margaret !  "  said  Kate,  as  the  burning 
blood  flushed  afresh  all  over  her  neck  and 
face  and  ibrehead. 

**  Indeed,  Kate,"  returned  her  sister,  **  I 
think  we  do  misunderstand  each  other.  We 
look  at  all  these  questions  from  such  different 
points  of  view.  I  confess  that  to  my  mind, 
and  with  the  principles  in  which  I  have  been 
brought  up,  there  is  a  degree  of  indelicacy 
in  a  girl  thus  setting  herself  to  weigh  and 
estimate  the  motives  that  may  lead  a  gentle- 
man to  pay  his  addresses  to  her.  You  know, 
my  sister,  that  the  English  are  considered  to 
be  a  nation  of  shopkeepers,  and  to  look  at 
everything  with  a  trading  eye.  And  in  what 
you  say  I  sec  the  truth  of  the  reproach.  Ii>, 
France  a  demoiselle  bien  clevee  never  meddles 
with  any  of  these  considerations.  All  such 
matters  are  arranged  by  her  parents  ;  and  it 
is  surely  more  proper  and  more  delicate  to 
leave  it  to  them.  And  I  must  own  that  the 
insular  shopkeeping  spirit,  which  shows  it- 
self in  calculations  beforehand  as  to  how 
much  of  the  love  of  a  futur  may  have  been 
excited  by  your  fortune,  and  how  much  by 
your  own  kaux  yeux^  is  to  my  feeling  revolt- 
ing." 

**  I  don't  think,  Margaret,"  said  Kate, 
after  a  minute's  thoughtful  pause,  and  feel- 
ing a  little  puzzled  and  much  pained,  '<  that 
I  quite  follow  your  ideas.  For  my  own  part, 
I  don't  Fo  much  care  whether  the  spirit  in 
which  wo  have  to  act  in  this  matter  is  a  shop- 
keeping  spirit  or  not,  so  that  it  be  a  straight- 
forward, honest  one.  I  had  much  rather — 
God  knows  how  much  rather ! — avoid,  as  far 
as  one  can,  speculating  on  the  supposed  in- 
tentions of  this  or  that  man  in  a  question  of 
this  sort,  and  very  much  more  abstain  from 
taking  any  active  step  in  consequence  of  such 
suppositions.  The  course  which  a  girl  should 
pursue  in  these  matters  seems  to  mo  a  simple 
one  enough.  I  think  she  should  take  care  to 
appear  to  everybody  to  be  what  she  really  is 
in  all  respects,  and,  until  her  love  is  sought 
for,  take  no  other  care.  And  generally,  as 
regards  the  external  matters  of  fortune,  this 
is  the  simplept  and  easiest  thing  in  the  world. 
But  wc  arc  phictMl  in  an  exceptional  and  very 
painful  pt>c?ition.  U  wo  were  at  liljerty  to 
dieclf)W^  Jiilian*8  secret  openly,  our  course 
would  be  at  least  eiit«y  and  clear.     If  we  had 
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neither  of  us" — here  the  rich  bluBh  re- 
turned— "  any  reason  to  imagine  that — that 
our  position  as  regards  fortune  was  of  any 
interest  to  anybody  in  particular,  we  might 
be  content  to  allow  the  error  of  everybody  with 
respect  to  us  to  continue  for  the  short  time 
that  Julianas  safety — for  I  suppose  his  safety 
is  in  question — will  require  the  secret  to  be 
kept.  But  if  that  is  not  the  case,  Margaret," 
Kate  continued,  looking  fixedly  and  with  ear- 
nest seriousness  into  her  sister's  face ;  '*  if  we 
either  or  both  of  us  have  in  our  inmost  hearte 
reason  to  suppose  that  there  is  any  one  to 
whom  the  question  of  our  heiress-ship  to 
these  estates  may  be  a  matter  of  great  im- 
portance, you  will  surely  agree  witli  me 
that,  whether  it  be  dictated  by  a  shopkeep- 
ing spirit  or  not,  what  we  ought  to  have 
most  earnestly  at  heart  should  bo  to  find 
some  means  of  preventing  that  somebody 
from  saying  or  doing  anything  which — they 
might,  perhaps,  not  do,  if  they  were  aware 
of  the  truth." 

I,  for  my  part,  even  if  I  could  agree  to 
all  you  have  been  saying,"  replied  Margaret, 
**  have  not  the  remotest  idea,  thank  Heaven, 
that  I  am  a  subject  of  Interest  to  any  mao 
who  would  be  mercenary  enough  to  lie  influ- 
enced in  his  feelings  by  the  amount  of  fortune 
I  may  possess." 

<'  I  hope  so,  with  all  my  heart,  dearest; 
but  you  see  at  once,  that  if  that  is  the  case, 
the  knowledge  of  your  want  of  fortune, 
when  it  shall  become  known,  will  make  no 
difference ;  and  you  will  be  spared  the  horror 
of  having  received  and  accepted  such  a  pro- 
posal when  made  under  an  impression  which 
you  knew  to  be  delusive." 

'*  But  if  the  fact  of  this  odious  man's  ex- 
istence must  not  be  revealed  7  "  urged  Mar- 
garet. 

**  That  makes  the  difficulty  and  the  oroel 
embarrassment !  "  returned  Kate  ;  **  the  only 
thing  I  can  think  of,  is  to  try  to  act  in  such 
a  manner  that  nothing  may  be  said — to  give 
no  opportunity — to  discourage  anything  that 
might  lead  to — to  anything  of  the  sort,"  said 
the  poor  girl,  twisting  her  hands  together  in 
the  extremity  of  her  distress  and  embarrass- 
ment. **  One  thing  is  quite  clear,"  she  con- 
tinued, after  a  pause,  and  speaking  more  en- 
ergetically :  **  that  if  unfortunately  any  pro- 
posal were  made  to  either  of  us  belore  we  are 
at  liberty  to  reveal  the  truth,  it  must  be  met 
by  a  rejection." 
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Ob  whftt  ground,  fny  7  "  aakod  Marga- 
thovUy. 

Ah!  that  makes  the  misery  of  it!  Wc 
iwipi  no  ground.  It  is  horrible  in  any 
BOl  to  be  able  to  tell  the  trath ;  and 
it  of  all  in  Bach  a  case  as  that.  It  would 
bsolately  necessary  to  refuse,  and  abso- 
ly  impossible  to  give  the  real  reason  for 
ring.  And  this  is  what  makes  it  bo  Tery , 
f  mach  to  be  prayed  for  that  no  such 
MioD  may  be  raised  before  we  are  at  lib- 
to  tell  the  truth  to  all  the  world.  One 
ig  only  is  quite  beyond  doubt ;  namely, 
( a  rejection  could  be  the  only  answer, 
ik  what  it  would  be  to  accept  such  a  pro- 
il,  made  in  the  persuasion  that  it  was 
psd  to  the  heiress  of  Lindisfam,  and  ac- 
M  by  you  with  the  knowledge  that  you 
a  BO  such  thing !  I  think  it  would  kill 
OB  the  spot!'* 

Tea  have  very  high-flown  sentimental 
ioos,  Kate.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  now, 
nmest,  that  if  Captain  Ellingbam  were 
oftr  to  you  to-morrow  morning,  you 
idd  refuse  him  7" 

Most  unquestionably  I  should,*'  said 
s,  while  a  cold  thrill  shot  through  her 
ft  at  the  thought  of  it. 
And  without  telling  him  any  reason,  or 
iist  without  telling  him  your  real  reason 
ioing  so  7  "  pursued  Margaret. 
I  should.  How  could  I  do  otherwise? 
a«ld  at  least  know  that  the  time  would 
»,  when  he  would  know  the  real  reason 
i«  I  don't  mean  that ; — perhaps  he  would 
ef«r  know  that !  But  at  least  I  should 
» saved  him  from  forming  an  engagement 
nr  a  mistaken  notion,  and  I  should  have 
fk  myself  from  the  intolerable  suspicion 

It  was  possible  that  I  wished  him  to 
K  Of  course,  Margaret,  you  would  be 
Bed  to  do  the  same?" 
I  can't  Say  what  I  should  do !  I  can't 
slate  and  arrange  beforehand,  as  coldly 
Sm  do,  Kate,  what  I  should  say  on  such 
BOMkxi.  The  most  delicate  and  proper 
Be,  I  belieye,  would  be  to  refer  to  papa 
m  answer.  " 

BqI  not  when  you  know  that  there  are 
Brial  eircumstances  of  which  papa  is  ig- 
ttt,*'  urged  Kate. 
Beally,  Kate,  I  don't  know  what  I  should 

But  I  own  I  do  not  see  the  necessity  of 
rtblg  what  course  I  ought  to  pursue  if  an 
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offer  should  be  made  to  me,  which  never  has 
been  made,  and  which  it  is  not  likely  ever 
will  be  made  !  *' 

**  Oh,  Margaret!" 

'*  Besides,  what  is  the  use  of  all  this,  if,  as 
you  say,  this  Julian  is  dying?  If  he  dies, 
all  this  trouble  and  misfortune  has  passed 
over.  " 

*'  But,  in  the  first  place,  Margaret,  I  don't 
like  to  build  hopes  upon  my  poor  cousin's 
death ;  in  the  second  place,  even  if  he  were 
to  die,  the  mischief  that  I  dread  either  for 
you  or  for  myself  may  arise  first ;  and  in 
the  third  place,  although  ho  said  he  was  dy- 
ing,— and  when  I  first  saw  him  I  thought  that 
certainly  he  must  be,  he  looked  so  ghastly, — 
still  before  I  came  away,  I  began  to  have 
hopes  that  he  might  recover.  Ho  had  seen 
nobody  but  old  Bagstock — he  is  an  old  doc- 
tor at  Sillmouth,  who  is  good  for  nothing ; — 
but  I  sent  Dr.  Blakistry  to  him,  who  is  a 
first-rate  surgeon,  and  I  do  not  think  it  at 
all  unlikely  that  his  life  may  be  saved. '- 

*»  It  would  bo  much  better  for  everybody 
if  he  were  to  die  !"  said  Margaret. 

'*  Oh,  Margaret,  you  must  not  talk  so  { 
It  seems  like  murder  to  wish  that  another 
person  may  die  !  Besides,  I  am  not  sure, — 
I  don't  understand  the  matter — but  he  said 
something  about  his  death  not  making  any 
difference  to  us.  Perhaps  he  may  have  sold 
or  in  some  way  made  away  with  his  right  to 
the  property." 

**  Good  heavens,  Kate  \  Could  he  do 
that?" 

**  I  don*t  know ;  I  am  very  ignorant  of  alf 
such  matters ;  certainly  he  did  say  that  his 
death  would  make  no  difference  ;  and  I  un- 
derstood him  to  allude  to  the  inheritance  of 
the  estates." 

**  It  is  very,  very  dreadful,  and  I  de- 
clare"— 

*•  What  were  you  going  to  say  ?  "  asked 
Kate  ;  for  Margaret  broke  off  her  sentence  in 
the  middle. 

**  Never  mind !  I  don't  know  what  I  was 
going  to  say.     It*s  time  to  go  to  bed  ;  and  I 
want  to  think  over  the  shocking  news  you 
I  have  given  me." 

And  Margaret,  as  she  spoke,  got  up  from 
her  chnir,  and  taking  up  her  candlestick 
from  Kate*s  toilet-table,  turned  to  go  to  her 
own  room. 

*^  When  do  you  think  you  are  likely  to  hear 
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the  resalt  of  the  visit  of  this  doctor  you  though  a  smuggler's  wife— has  requested  that 

have  sent  to  our  cousin?"  she  asked,  as  she  before  leaving  her  house  1  would  write  to 

was  leaving  the  room.  7^"   °^7 .  J.«P^^'  ""^  the  patient  I  have  just 

t!  t  i!  ^j  t     •  1  i.  u        u    ^  ^. ;«Kf  been  visiting.    I  am  happy  to  tell  you— 

-I  hoped  I  might  have  heard  to-mght.  though  I  tnTst,  my  dear  young  hidy"^(and 

To-morrow  morning  no  doubt  I  shaU  get  a  ^^^  ^jjj  forgive  an  old  man  for  sayins  so 

message,"  replied  Kate.  much)  I  trust  and  suppose,  that  you   Save 

*^0f  course  you  will  tell  me  directly."  no  interest  in  him  beyond  that  of  simple 

."Of  course.    But  oh,  Margaret  dear,  do  humanity— that  he  is  likely  to  do  well, and 

not  let  your  heart  wish  for  the  death  of  this  recover.     He  fancied  that  he  was  dying,— 

unfortunate  man  !"  *^^  ^f  "^^  ,^^  great  loss  of  blood  and  ooiuje- 

.<  Ti.            i.         *u  *       «-^  +1.^  ««r«Wr.  quent  weakness  and  depression,  and  of  the 

"Itseemstomethatweare  the  unfortu-  h^^^^  ^  ^he  nervous  system.     With   due 

nates,  rather !    Good-night.    We  shall  prob-  ^^^^  ^^^  ^  common  amount  of  ^deDoe, 

ably  know  something  in  the  morning."  he  will,  I  doubt  not,  be  back  again  in  La 

"  Good-night,  dear !     And  oh,  Margaret,  belle  France  in  a  month's  time,  and  will,  I 

do  think  over  the  absolute  necessity  of  avoid-  hope,  stay  there ;  for  though  1  saw  enough 

iuK  any  proposal,  while  aU  remains  in  doubt  to  make  it  evident  to  me,  that  be  does  not 

and  we  are  bound  to  secrecy,  and  of  refusing  ^\^^f^  ^  ^^^"^^  ^^^  ^^  ^'^^  «)?  **^%"^ 

?".«","    ,    .^    ,    \\           ,„          ^  with  whom  he  has  been  associating,  I  did 

It,  if  unfortunately  it  should  come !  ^^^  ^^  anything  to  lead  me  to  thfnk   the 

"Yes  !  I  will  think  of  it.     Good-night !"  gentleman  an  acquisition  to  Sillshire. 

And  so  the  sisters  parted  for  the  night ;  u  Believe  me,  my  dear  Miss  Lindisfarn, 

and  no  doubt  Margaret  did  meditate  long  and  "  Very  faithfully  yours, 

deeply,  while  probably  some  not  unpardona-  '*  Jamjbs  Blakistrt." 

ble  tears  wetted  her  pillow,  on  the  important  Kate  hurried  up-stairs  again  to  show  the 

tidings  that  had  been  communicated  to  her.  note  to  Margaret,  who  had  not  yet  left  her 

But  it  may  be  surmised    that  her    night  room. 

thoughts  did  not  tend  exactly  in  the  direc-  ««  So  tliat  chance  is  gone !"  said  Margaret, 

tion  Kate  would  have  wished.     Indeed,  cer-  in  much  depression  of  spirits,  and  looking  as 

tain  glimpses  into  the  interior  of  Margaret^s  [f  she  had  passed  a  sleepless  night, 

heart  and  mind,  which  had  been  afforded  to  "Oh,  Margaret,  we  ought  to  be  thankful 

Kate  by  some  passages  of  the  above  conver-  that  the  temptation  tO'  wish   for  this   poor 

sation,  had  been  the  second  painful  shock  her  cousin^s  death  has  been  removed  from  us." 

mind  had  undergone  that  day.    She  felt  that  <(  You  see  what  the  doctor  says.     He  does 

there  were  many  points,  and  indeed  whole  not  seem  to  have  been  prepossessed   in  his 

ranges  of  subjects,  on  which  there  was  nei-  favor,  by  any  means." 

ther  sympathy  nor  possibility  of  agreement  *«  But,  Margaret,  another  part  of  the  note 

between  them.    But  she  was  still  unaware  is  most  important  to  us.    Do  you  observe  Dr. 

of  the  wide  divergence  of  feeling  and  opinion,  Blakistry  says  that  he  may  get  well  enough 

and  of  the  amount  of  difference  in  the  course  to  return  to  France  in  a  month?    It  will  be 

of  action  which  this  might  lead  to,  in  the  im-  a  whole  month,  therefore,  before  we  are  at 

portant  circumstances  now  before  them.  liberty  to  tell  the  &ct  which  will  make  oar 

own  position  known  to  everybody.    This  is 

CHAPTER  xxrv.  ^cry,  very  hard.    It  is  dreadful !  " 

« THE  LINDISFARN  STONE.  "  Ycs !  it  will  be  a  mouth,"  Said  Margaret, 

As  Kate  was  going  across  the  hall  into  the  ^^*^  ^  thoughtful  nither  than  with  a  die- 
breakfast-room,  with  more  of  heavy  care  on  *^^  expression  of  face  ;  "  before  we  sib 
her  brow  and  trouble  in  her  heart  than  she  ^*  ^^^'^y  to  make  it  known  that  we  are  por- 
had  ever  known  a  short  day  or  two  ago,  tionless  !  A  month  is  a  long  time." 
the  following  note  from  SiUmouth,  which  "J?^f^^^V  It  makes  me  almost  deeperate 
had  been  brought  up  by  a  messenger  early  ^  ^J^')^^^  **'  ^^^  ^^  '*  ^  P^^""*^  ^ 
that  morning,  was  put  into  her  hand.  *^°*^  . ,  ,  « ..  . ,  ^* 
•  It  was  from  Dr.  Blakistry,  and  ran  thus  :  .  "Jo  avoid  what?  said  Maigaret,  pet- 
^'  tishly. 

"Mr  DEAR  Miss  Lindisfarn,-  "  ^^»*  ^  "^  ^^^'°g  ^  y^«  <>f  ^^  «H>;H 


"  Mrs.  Pendleton— your  old  nurse,  as  she  7^^  ^^ow,  dear!  "  said  Kate;  while  a  i 
tells  me,  and  a  very  dfecent  sort  of  woman,  giving  as  to  her  sister's  feelings  and  ideaa 
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upon  the  labjeot,  almost  as  painful  to  her  as 
any  of  the  many  painful  phases  of  the  situa- 
tion, came  across  her  mind. 

«<  Do  you  know,  Katey  dear,"  returned 
Margaret,  '*  it  seems  to  me  that  we  must 
each  of  us  manage  our  matters  jn  the  miser- 
ably unfortunate  circumstances  which  have 
fallen  upon  us,  according  to  her  own  light ; 
on  one  thing  you  may  rely, — and  it  seems  to 
me  that  it  is  all  you  ought  to  ask  of  me, — 
I  will  &ithfully  keep  my  promise  to  you. 
You  may  be  sure  that  the  secret  is  safe  with 
me.  I  shall  not  mention  the  fact  of  our 
Cousin  Julian's  existence  to  a  single  soul  till 
joa  tell  me  I  am  free  to  do  so !  " 

'*  Of  course  I  know  that  you  will  keep 
jour  promise.  But,  Margaret  dear,  that  is 
not  the  point  I  am  anxious  about.  You 
know  that  is  not  it! '' 

**  Well,  OS  to  the  rest,  I  must  say  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  best  plan  would  be  for  us  not 
to  interfere  with  each  other.  The  two  ca«es, 
jou  must  remember,  arc  widely  different. 
Captain  Ellingham — I  presume  it  is  for  him 
that  you  are  so  desperately  alarmed — is  a 
poor  man.  Lady  Famleigh,  you  know,  Tcry 
prop^ly  told  us  so  when  she  first  brought 
iiim  here.  Whether  site  would  not  have  done 
better  and  acted  a  more  friendly  part  under 
the  circumstances  to  have  abstained  from 
bringing  him  here  at  all,  is  another  matter. 
1,  at  all  events,  have  no  reason  to  complain 
of  her  imprudence  in  doing  so!  But  Mr. 
Falconer — for  I  wont  pretend  not  to  under- 
tttmd  that  you  are  thinking  of  him,  in  your 
■ermona  to  me — Mr.  Falconer  is  not  a  poor 
nan, — very  far  from  it!  And  that  makes 
•aoh  a  difference  as  to  change  entirely  all  tiie 
eoDsiderations  that  ought  to  govern  one's 
eonduct  in  the  matter.'' 

**  But  oh,  Margaret,  you  would  not  have 
biin  propoee  to  you,  thinking  you  an  heiress. 
to  fiiid  out  his  mistake  afterward?  It  would 
bo  impossible  for  you  to  accept  him  under 
such  circumstances.  It  would  be  dishonor- 
ing to  yoa,  and  to  all  of  us ! '' 

**  Too  go  upon  tlie  supposition,  Kate,  that 
Mr.  Falconer  is  as  mercenary  as  ** — 

Kate  gave  a  start  that  was  almost  a  bound ; 
and  there  was  a  something  in  the  glance  of 
her  eye  that  Margaret  had  never  seen  there 
beibre,  and  that  probably  had  never  hcvn 
there  before, — a  something  that  warned  her 
to  stop  short  in  what  she  wai*  sajing ;  and 
to  oontinue, — 
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— ''  That  is  I  don't  mean  to  express  any 
opinion  of  anybody  else ;  I  only  mean  that 
you  argue — you  must  admit  you  do — upon 
the  supposition  that  Falconer  is  actuated  by 
mercenary  motives  in  his  attentions  to  me. 
Now  I  don't  think  that  is  fair,  or  charitable, 
or  delicate.  I  entirely  refuee  to  believe  any- 
thing of  the  kind.  It  would  have  been  im- 
possible for  me  to  have  listened  to  him  for  an 
instant  otherwise  ;  for  my  own  heart  revolts 
so  instinctively  from  any  mixing  of  worldly 
consideration^  with  matters  that  should  be 
regulated  by  the  purest  impulses  of  the  af- 
fections only,  the  whole  of  my  nature  rebels 
so  strongly  against  the  shopkoeping  spirit  in 
which,  OS  I  have  always  heard,  such  things 
are  regarded  in  England,  that  I  cannot  sub- 
mit to  be  guided  by  any  maxims  drawn  from 
euch  notions.*' 

**  That  seems  all  very  right,"  said  Kate, 
sadly,  and  somewhat  mystified  by  the  grand- 
iloquent sentimentalities  of  Margaret's  ora- 
tion, delivered  with  a  tone  and  manner  which 
would  have  compelled  Madame  do  Rcnneville 
to  have  clasped  her  instantly  to  her  bosom, 
if  she  could  have  heard  it ;  ^*  but  yet,*'  she 
added,  timidly, — 

**  There  ia  the  bell ! ''  interrupted  Marga- 
ret, glad  to  avoid  what  she  knew  Kate  was 
going  to  say.  just  as  well,  or  perhaps  more 
clearly  than  Kate  knew  it  herself;  **  we 
must  make  hapte  down,  or  we  shall  be  late, 
and  papa  will  be  angry." 

**  Yes,  wc  muet  go !  "  said  Kate,  ruefully ; 
**  and  mind,  dear,  we  must  keep  the  best 
countenance  wc  can.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
have  trouble  at  heart,  and  not  show  it  in 
one's  face!  " 

''  I  dare  say  it  is  at  first,  to  those  whdhavo 
not  had  the  advantage  of  the  best  education,'* 
said  Margaret,  ''but  Madame  de  Rrwenne- 
ville  always  innisted  on  the  necessity  of  being 
able  to  do  60,  to  a  jcune  personne  bkn  elevee.'* 

Kate  did  not  c^y  ''  Hang  Madame  de  Ren- 
neville/*  or  any  feminine  equivalent  for  that 
masculine  mode  of  relieving  the  feelings, 
and  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  any  stronger 
evidence  of  the  angelic  sweetness  of  her  dis- 
pocition  to  lay  before  the  reader. 

So  the  two  girls  went  down  to  breakfast ; 
and  Kate  had  to  btand  a  fire  of  questions  from 
her  father  alniut  the  wounded  stranger  ;  and 
declarations  tltnt  \\v.  should  bo  obligc^i  ut  lotft 
to  forbid  her  visiting  Deep  Creek  Cottiigc; 
for  that  that  fellow  Pendlctoa  would  end  by 
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making  the  county  too  hot  to  hold  him  ;  and 
that  if  he  did  it  would  be  a  good  riddance  for 
Winifred ;  that  things  were  coming  to  a  pass 
which  would  make  it  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  gentlemen  of  the  county  to  set  their  faces 
more  decidedly  against  smuggling,  etc.,  etc., 
most  of  whieh  the  jolly  old  gentleman  had 
said  from  time  to  time  for  the  last  twenty 
years,  and  notwithstanding  which,  his  fine 
old  florid,  benerolence-bcaming  face,  with  its 
adornment  of  silrer  locks,  remained  set  much 
as  it  ever  had  been  and  was  likely  to  continue 
set,  as  long  as  he  was  lord  of  Lindisfam. 

**  Any  commands,  ladies?  *'  said  Mr.  Hat, 
as  they  were  leaving  the  breakfast-table. 
**  What  is  it  to  be  this  morning,  Miss  Kate, 
a  gallop  over  the  common  to  Weston?  I 
think  you  seem  to  want  one ;  you  look  as  if 
this  Sillmouth  business  had  fretted  you." 

'^  No,  thank  you,  Mr.  Mat.      Birdie  has  , 
done  her  twenty  miles  yesterday  and  the  day 
before.    I  think  I  shall  have  one  of  my  ram- , 
bles  in  the  woods  this  morning." 

**  And  I  was  going  to  try  if  I  could  coax 
Mr.  Mat  to  drive  me  over  to  Silverton.  I 
promised  Aunt  Sempronia  that  I  would  pay 
her  a  visit."  i 

*'  Of  course  I'm  ready.  Miss  Margaret,"  ! 
said  Mr.  Mat,  with  not  the  best  grace  in  the 
world  ;    '*  but  if  another  day  would  do  as 
well ,  there  is  a  matter  I  wanted  to  see  to  at 
Farmer  Nixon *s  at  Four-tree  Hollow  " —         j 

'*  Come  now,  Mr.  Mat,"  returned  Marga- 
ret, utterly  throwing  away  upon  the  savage 
a  glance  which  she  deemed,  and  which  ought 
to  have  been,  irresistible,    *'  you  forgot  all . 
about  Farmer  Nixon  and  Four-tree  Hollow, ; 
when  it  was  a  question  of  riding  with  Kate."  j 

**  Ah,  but  Miss  Kate,  you  see,"  returned  ; 
Mr.  Mat,  pausing  when  he  bad  got  thus  far,  \ 
and  scratching  his  black  scrubbing-brush  of  j 
a  head  with  the  end  of  one  fore-finger,  while 
he  looked  at  Margaret  with  a  nalv€t4  utterly  ; 
unconscious  of  any  offence  in  what  ho  was 
saying,  pointing  at  the  same  time  with  his 
thumb  toward  the  door  by  which  Kate  had  i 
left  the  room, — ''Miss  Kate,  you  see — is  Miss  i 
Kate  ;  and  there  is  not  another  such  between  . 
this  and  London !  "  | 

Never  had  Madame  de  Rennevillc's  golden 
rtilo  respecting  the  advantages  of  the  VoUo 
uriolto^  pensieri  stretti^  to  a  jeune  personne 
bien  elevie  been  more  necessary  to  hor  pupil 
than  while  she  replied,  with  a  smile  of  un- 
diminished sweetness, —  i 


"  Oh  !  I  know  I  must  not  pretend  to  rinl 
Kate  in  your  affections,  Mr.  Mat " — 

<'  Nay,  Miss  Margaret,"  replied  the  un- 
tamable savage,  shaking  his  haul,  "  khere*i 
not  the  lass,  nor  the  lad  either,  above  ground 
who  can  do  that ;  for  I  do  love  her  better 
than  all  the  world !  But  if  yon  have  prom- 
ised her  ladyship  in  the  Close  " — 

'*  Yes,  indeed,  Mr.  Mat ;  I  know  my  unt 
is  expecting  me,"  replied  Margaret,  who 
during  the  past  winter  had  followed  np  the 
good  impression  she  had  made  in  the  don 
at  her  first  visit,  and  had  made  many  viriti 
to  Silverton  iir  consequence.  Indeed ,  she  hid 
in  that  manner  found  the  means  of  doing  i 
considerable  portion  of  the  flirtation  with 
Fred  Falconer,  which  bad  been  requisite  for 
the  advancing  of  matters  between  them  to 
the  point  at  which  we  found  them,  when 
making  the  survey  f<Mr  oar  carte  de  Undn  in 
the  present  spring.  It  was  true,  therefore, 
in  a  certain  sense,  lor  Margaret  to  say  thtft 
her  aunt  was  expecting  her,  inaamnch  m 
she  certainly  expected  to  see  her  in  the  Glon 
again  erelong.  Bat  it  vras  not  trne  that 
any  special  arrangement  had  been  made  for 
Margaret  to  come  to  Silverton  on  that  day. 

'*  Well,  then,"  said  Mr.  Mat,  in  reply  to 
Margaret's  declaration  to  that  eflbct,  '*of 
course  Til  drive  you  over.  I  snppoae  I  hid 
better  order  the  gig  round  at  ooce?  " 

**  I  heard  you  asking  Mr.  Mat  to  drire  yoa 
over  to  Silverton,"  said  Kate,  who  was  pat- 
ting on  her  vralking  things  when  Margaret 
came  up-stairs  to  prepare  for  her  Tint  to  Sil* 
verton  ;  «  I  should  hardly  have  wished,  I 
think,  in  your  place,  to  go  there  tcniay,  if 
I  could  have  avoided  it.  Of  ooarw  yoa  will 
take  care  to  say  no  word  that  might  lead  to 
the  discovery  of  our  secret.  It  will  be  bert 
to  say  nothing  about  the  Bmaggling,  or  the 
wounded  man,  or  the  fight,  or  anything abo«ft 
it.  Neither  my  undo  nor  Aunt  Sempraua 
will  in  all  probability  have  heard  a  woid  of 
it." 

<*  I  will  take  care,"  said  MaigarBt. 

**  And  Margaret,  dearest,"  added  Kale, 
looking  earnestly  and  beseeohingly  al  iiar 
sister ;  ''  of  course  it  will  be  wise  oader  the 
circumstances  to  avoid  any  chance  of  aeeiif 
Fred  Falconer ! " 

''  I  never  seek  to  sec  him,"  replied  Mm'P 
ret,  with  a  toss  of  her  head  ;  '*  how  can  yoa 
suppose  that  I  should  do  such  a  thing?  ** 

'*  I  don't  suppose  you  do,  sissy  dear ;  bol 
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I  think  that,  ae  things  are,  it  would  be  pru- 
dent to  eeck,  all  jou  possibly  can,  not  to  sec 
him.  Think  how  you  would  be  distressed 
if— if  he  were  to  say  anything,  you  know  !  " 

^  I  know  what  I  am  about,  Kai^!  "  said 
the  jeune  pcrsonne  bien  elev^e,  who  did  such 
oredit  to  her  Parisian  training. 

Pretty  much  depends,  as  Dick  Wyyill,  the 
groom,  had  justly  remarkod,^n  *'  the  manner 
«  in  which  they  are  broke." 

So  Kate  went  out  for  her  solitary  ramble 
aaong  the  woods  above  the  house,  and  Mar- 
garet got  into  the  gig  with  Mr.  Mat  for  her 
drife  to  SiWerton.  The  former  directed  her 
•teps  in  the  same  direction  as  she  had  done 
on  the  afternoon  previous  to  the  great  storm, 
dnring  which  the  Saucy  Sally  had  escaped 
from  the  Petrd.  Now,  as  then,  she  gradu- 
ally climbed  the  hill  by  the  zigzagging  wood 
paths,  till  she  reached  the  naked  rock  jutting 
out  from  the  soil  composed  of  slaty  debris 
and  vegetable  mould,  the  remains  of  many  a 
generation  of  oaks,  that  formed  the  topmost 
bdght  of  Lindislarn  brow.  Upon  the  former 
oooBsion  she  had  gone  thither  with  the  inten- 
tional purpose  of  looking  out  at  the  signs  of 
the  weather.  Now  it  was  an  in-look  into 
her  own  heart  that  mainly  interested  her, 
and  for  the  sake  of  which  she  had  come  out 
for  a  solitary  ramble  in  the  woods ;  and  she 
wandered  up  to  the  summit  of  the  brow, 
careless  of  Hhe  direction  she  was  taking. 

The  huge  limestone  mass,  which  formed 
the  Lindis&m  Stone  as  it  was  called  par 
Mcellence,  rose  out  of  the  earth  by  a  gradual 
and  moss-grown  slope  on  the  side  looking 
away  from  Lindisfarn  bouse,  from  the  gcntly- 
•welling  wooded  hill  that  sloped  down  to  Lin- 
disfarn firook,  from  Silver  ton,  and  from  the 
coast.  The  other  side,  which  looked  toward 
all  these  plaees,  formed,  on  the  contrary,  a 
lireoipitous  little  cliff  in  miniature,  some  fif- 
teen or  twenty  feet  in  height.  And  the 
ground  in  front  of  it  fell  away  at  its  foot  in 
a  steep  declivity  for  a  further  height  of 
another  twenty  feet  or  so,  at  tlie  bottom  of 
which  grew  the  nearest  trees.  So  that  a 
peraon  on  the  tup  of  the  Lindisfarn  Stone 
was  on  a  vantage  ground  which  enabled  him 
to  look  over  the  thick  forest,  and  to  command 
a  charming  view  of  all  tlie  falling  ground, 
and  of  tlie  opposite  side  of  the  Lindisfarn 
Brook  valley  up  to  the  old  towemf  Silverton 
castle,  which  cimM  jiiHt  be  seen  over  the 
crest  of  the  opposite  hill.  { 


Kate  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  stone,  as  she 
had  done  on  many  a  former  occasion,  but 
never  with  so  heavy  and  care-laden  a  heart 
before ;  and  sat  herself  down  near  the  edge 
of  it,  facing  the  precipitous  side  and  the  well- 
known  view  over  the  woods  and  fields,  which 
were  to  be  hers  no  more. 

The  lord  cf  Lindisfiim  was  monarch  of 
nearly  all  that  he  surveyed  from  the  top  of  the 
Lindisfarn  Stone :  and  the  spot  was  one  emi- 
nently calculated  to  suggest  ideas  connected 
with  territorial  proprietorship.  But  Kate 
had  come  thither  with  no  leaning  toward  any 
such  thoughts  in  her  head.  Her  heart  was 
full  of  troubles,  which,  though  taking  their 
rise  from  the  same  source,  pressed  upon  her 
immediately  under  a  different  aspect. 

Oh  that  she  could  hide  herself,  bury  her- 
self, lock  herself  up  for  the  next  month  to 
come !  There,  on  the  solitary  Lindisfarn 
Stone,  she  was  safe,  for  the  passing  hour. 
Would  that  it  were  possible  to  remain  there ; 
where  at  least  for  the  nonce  she  was  secure 
from  the  dreaded  danger  of  that  pursuit 
which  had  so  oflen  been — and  she  blushed  as 
the  confession  passed  through  her  mind — a 
source  of  happiness  to  her ! 

She  had  been  sitting  thus  for  some  time, 
letting  the  minutes  heap  themselves  up  into 
hours,  while  she  mused  at  one  moment  on  a 
whole  brainful  of  minute  little  projects  for 
avoiding  all  chances  of  any  such  interview 
with  Captain  Ellingham  as  might  give  him 
an  opportunity  for  saying  the  words  she  now 
so  dr«ided  to  hear ;  and  then  again  on  the 
manner  in  which  it  would  behoove  her  to  com- 
port herself,  and  on  the  words  she  would  have 
to  say,  if  that  terrible  misfortune,  despite  all 
her  eSorts  to  avoid  it,  should  befall  her.  She 
tried  to  figure  forth  to  herself  the  scene  as  it 
would  take  place,  to  imagine  the  words  which 
he  might  bo  supposed  to  say,  and  those  in 
which  she  would  be  compelled  by  cruel  fate 
— ah,  how  cruel ! — to  answer  him.  And  as 
she  placed  it  all  on  the  stage  of  her  imagina- 
tion, she  rehearsed  accurately  enough  at  least 
one  portion  of  the  role,  as  she  would  in  all 
probability  play  it : — for  she  wept  bitterly. 

Presently  she  was  startled  by  the  sound  of 
voices  among  the  trees  beneath  her,  just 
within  the  edge  of  the  forest,  where  it  en- 
circled the  clear  space  occupied  by  the  Lin- 
disfarn Stone ;  and  listening  with  head  erect 
and  l)atcd  breatli,  like  a  hare  startled  on  her 
form,  was  able  in  the  next  minute  to  distin- 
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guish  those  of  Capiain  Ellingham  and  old 
Brian  Wyvill,  the  pensioned  ex-gamekeeper. 
*'  There  be  the  Lindisfam  Stoan,  zur  !  "  she 
heard  the  latter  say ;  '<  that  be  the  highest 
ground  in  all  the  Lindisfam  land  ;  and  Trom 
the  tep  o'  that  stoan  you  may  zee  almost  all 
the  estate.  'Tis  a  bewtiful  zeat  to  zet  on ; 
and  Miss  Kate  comes  ep  here  time  and  again. 
I  zems  we  shall  vind  her  here  now." 

And  the  next  minute  the  speaker,  emerg- 
ing with  his  companion  from  the  edge  of  the 
wood,  espied  her  on  the  top  of  the  rock 
above  them. 

**  There  she  be,  zure  enough,  capten ! 
Pkase,  Miss  Kate,  capten  kem  np  to  the 
Chase  a-wanting  yor  tu  speak  tu  ee,  and  as 
yew  wos  not  tu  house,  I  tould  un,  I  thot  a 
cou'd  vind  ee;  zo  we  kem  up  the  vorest  te- 
gether.*' 

**  It's  a  true,  full,  and  particular  account. 
Miss  Lindisfam.  I  did  come  up  to  the  Chase 
on  purpose  to  speak  to  you,  and  was  very  un- 
willing to  return  and  leave  my  errand  unsaid, 
and  so  ventured  by  the  help  of  old  Brian  to 
start  on  an  exploring  cruise  in  search  of  you. 
May  I  scale  your  fortress?  " 

**  If  you  can  find  the  way  to  do  so,"  re- 
plied Kate,  striving  to  speak  in  her  usual 
light-hearted  tone,  and  hoping  that  he  might 
lose  some  little  time  in  finding  the  side  by 
which  the  stone  is  accessible,  and  so  give  her 
a  few  moments  to  collect  herself  and  dry  her 
eyes.  She  strove  hard  to  speak  gayly,  but 
there  was  a  tremor  in  her  voice  ;  for  her  heart 
was  beating  as  though  it  would  force  its  way 
ou t  fr'om  her  bosom .  For  a  moment  she  clung 
to  an  absurd  hope  that  old  Brian  Wyvill 
would  remain ,  and  make  any  tete-a-tete  conver- 
sation impossible  ;  but  in  the  next,  she  heard 
him  tell  Captain  Ellingham  that  he  **  med  walk 
eptu  the  tep  of  the  stoan  on  t'other  zideev  it," 
and  saw  him  turn  to  go  down  the  hill. 

Ellingham  little  thought,  when  he  talked 
playfully  of  scaling  her  fortress,  how  nearly 
the  words  represented  the  true  state  of  the 
case,  and  how  much  she  would  have  given  to 
have  made  it  absolutely  inaccessible  to  him. 

She  had  little  doubt  that  the  misfortune 
she  had  much  dreaded  had  fallen  upon  her 
already.  If  she  had  not  been  in  such  a  nerv- 
ous agony  of  fear,  lest  Ellingham  should  pro- 
pose to  her  under  the  present  circumstances, 
she  probably  would  not  have  felt  so  certain 
that  it  WHS  coming.  As  it  was,  she  had  lit- 
tle doubt  of  it ;  and  the  fear  of  the  bitter, 
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bitter  draught  that  was  nearly  at  her  lips 
was  80  great  as  to  suggest  a  mad  and  mo- 
mentary thought  of  the  poesibilitj  of  escape 
from  it  by  throwing  herself  off  the  rock  from 
the  front  of  it  before  her  lover  oould  reach 
the  top  of  it  from  behind. 

Her  lover  !  Tea.  Kate  did  not  pretend  to 
herself  to  have  any  doubt  aboat  it.  There 
stands  the  account  of  her  convereatioQ  with 
Ellingham  on  the  occasion  of  her  attempt  at 
bribery  and  cormption,  fairly  reported  in  a 
previous  chapter.  One  does  not  find  any- 
thing like  love-making  in  it !  Lydia  Lan- 
guish could  not  scent  the  fainteet  odor  of 
*^la  belle  passion^ ^  in  any  part  of  the  conver- 
sation. The  combined  ingenuity  of  Dodaon 
and  Fogg  could  not  have  extracted  from  it 
the  faintest  indication  of  a  compromising  in- 
tention. Yet  it  was  after  that  conversation 
that  Ellingham  had  felt  as  if  he  were  vrtdk- 
ing  on  air,  and  had  gone  off  in  the  gig  tri- 
umphant and  rejoicing.  It  was  when  she 
went  up  to  her  room  to  prepare  for  her  ride 
to  Sillmouth,  to  carry  the  tidings  of  his  utter 
refusal  to  comply  with  her  wishes,  that  Kate 
had  first  felt  the  delicious  certainty  that  he 
was  hers,  and  hers  only,  forever. 

Strange!  How  poor  imperfeotly-artien- 
late,  half-dumb  lovers  do  get  to  understand 
each  other  in  some  way,  certainly  deserves 
an  enlightened  naturalist^s  attention.  The 
ants,  too,  how  curious  is  the  way  in  which 
they  evidently  communicate  intelligence,  of- 
ten of  a  complicated  character,  to  one  an- 
other, apparently  also  in  their  case  by  the 
appropinquation  of  noses !  I  suppose,  how- 
ever, that  the  ants  have  expressive  eyes. 
Otherwise  I  have  no  conception  how  they 
manage  their  confabulations. 

Putting  out  of  the  question,  however,  the 
whole  of  that  intensely  interesting  Bulgeet 
on  which  poor  Kate  so  dreaded  to  hear  £!• 
lingham  enter,  there  were  topics  enough  on 
which  it  was  very  natural  he  might  with  to 
speak  to  her.  They  had  not  met  sineef  thai 
memorable  conversation  at  the  early  break- 
fast-table. It  was  very  intelligible  that  ibdj 
should  both  wish  to  talk  over  the  reralt^ 
the  events^  which  they  were  then  looking 
forward.  Nevertheless,  Kate  felt  sure  that 
Ellingham *s  present  errand  was  not  merely 
to  talk  of  smugglers  and  smuggler  hunting. 
She  knew — why  or  how  she  knew  she  oouKI 
not  tell — but  she  had  not  the  slightest  doubt 
that   the   misfortune,    to  the  nosaibility  of 
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^'hich  she  had  been  looking  forward  as  the 
most  terrible  that  could  happen  to  her,  had 
in  reality  fallen  upon  her.  Nor  did  she 
doubt  or  waver  for  an  instant  in  her  deci- 
sion as  to  the  only  answer  that  it  was  pos- 
sible for  her  to  make  to  the  communication 
that  awaited  her.  If  only  she  could  have 
told  him  the  truth  ! — not  all  the  truth, — 
not  the  too  undeniable  truth  that  she  loved 
him  with  a  passion  that  paled  all  else  in 
life,  even  as  a  sunbeam  pales  the  dull  glow 
of  fire  among  the  ashes  on  a  hearth  half 
burned  put, — not  this,  but  simply  the  truth 
respecting  the  vanishing  of  her  worldly 
wealth !  Far,  far  better,  infinitely  better 
would  it  have  been  if  that  truth  could  have 
been  made  known  to  him  before  he  had  set 
forth  on  the  errand  that  had  now  brought 
him  to  the  Lindisfam  Stone  I  Failing  this, 
it  would  have  been  an  infinite  relief  to  her 
to  have  been  able  to  tell  the  truth  now,  and 
to  attribute  her  rejection  to  its  true  motives. 
But  to  be  obliged  to  answer  him  by  an  un- 
motived  rejection, — she,  in  her  character  of  a 
wcHlthy  heiress,  to  refuse  her  hand  to  the 
brave  man,  rich  in  honor,  loyal  truth,  noble 
thoughts,  and  all  the  treasures  of  a  loving, 
honest,  manly  heart — to  be  compelled  the 
while  to  hide  with  jealous  care  every  word, 
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every  action,  every  glance,  that  might  be- 
tray the  secret  of  that  yearning  love,  which 
seemed  to  be  intensified  by  ttie  pity  she  felt 
for  the  pang  she  was  about  to  inflict;  to 
crush  deep  down  into  the  recesses  of  the 
beating  little  heart,  that  was  bounding  in  its 
prison-house  with  longing  to  pour  itself  and 
all  its  thoughts  and  sorrows  and  troubles 
into  his  arms,  every  indication  that  she  was 
not  in  truth  the  cold  mammon- worshipping 
worldling  that  she  must  necessarily  appear 
to  him, — this  was  indeed  a  cruel,  cruel 
fate! 

In  a  minute  or  two  more  she  heard  Qap- 
tain  Ellingham  coming  up  the  doping  side 
of  the  rock  behind  her.  She  was  seated,  as 
has  been  said,  on  the  verge  of  the  other  side, 
looking  towards  Silverton,  with  her  back 
turned  to  the  side  from  which  he  was  ap- 
proaching. Every  foot-fall,  as  he  stepped 
hurriedly  across  the  nearly  flat  top  of  the 
huge  stone,  seemed  to  strike  a  blow  on  her 
heart.  She  would  have  risen  to  meet  him ; 
but  it  was  utterly  impossible  for  her  to  do 
so.  She  sat  gazing  over  the  prospect  of 
woods  and  distant  fields  as  if  she  were  fasci- 
nated and  rooted  to  the  spot,  till  she  heard 
his  voice  by  her  side. 


Wht  Bees  work  in  the  Dabk. — A  lifetime 
might  be  spent  in  investigating  the  mysteries 
hidden  in  a  beehive,  and  still  half  of  the  secrets 
would  be  uniliscovered.     The  formation  of  the 
cell  has  long  been  a  celebrated  problem  for  the  ! 
mathematiciao,    whilst  the  changes   which   the 
honey  undergoes  ofter  at  least  an  equal  interest  \ 
to  the  chemist.     Every  one  knows  what   honey 
fresh  from  the  comb  is  like.    It  is  a  clear,  yellow 
syrup,  without  a  trace  of  solid  sugar  in  it.    Upon 
strflining,  however,  it  gradually  assumes  a  ciya- 
tallinc  appearance  ;  it  candies,  as  the  saying  is, 
and  ultimately  becomes  a  solid  mass  of  sugar. 
It  has  not  been  suspected  that  this  change  was 
due  to  a  photograph io  action  ;   that  the   same 
agent  which  alters  the  molecular  arrangement  I 
of  the  iodide  of  silver  on  the  excited  collodion  , 
plutc,  and  determines  the  formation  of  camphor , 
and  iodine  crystals  in  a  bottle,  causes  the  syrupy  j 


honey  to  assume  a  crystalline  form.  This,  how- 
ever, is  the  case.  M.  Scheibler  has  enclosed 
honey  in  stoppered  flasks,  some  of  which  he  has 
kept  in  perfect  darkness,  whilst  others  have  been 
exposed  to  the  light  The  invariable  result  has 
been  that  the  sunned  portion  rapidly  crystallizes, 
whilst  that  kept  in  the  dark  has  remained  per- 
fectly liquid.  We  now  see  why  bees  are  so  care- 
ful to  work  in  perfect  darkness,  and  why  they 
are  so  careful  to  obscure  the  glass  windows  which 
are  sometimes  placed  in  their  hives.  The  exist- 
enoe  of  their  young  depends  on  the  liquidity  of 
the  saccharine  food  presented  to  them,  and  if 
light  were  allowed  access  to  this,  the  syrup  would 
gradually  acquire  a  more  or  less  solid  consist- 
ency ;  it  Would  seal  up  the  cells,  and  in  all  prob- 
ability prove  fatal  to  the  inmates  of  the  hive. — 
"  Chronicle  of  Optics,'*  in  the  Quarterly  Jour- 
nal  of  Science. 
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THE  EMPEROR'S  RETURN.* 
(/I  disaitf  **0h!  je  revimdrai,") 
Sire  !  to  thy  capital  thoa  shalt  oome  back. 
Without  Uie  battle's  tocsin  and  wild  stir. 
Beneath  the  arch  drawn  by  eight  steeds  coal 
black. 
Dressed  like  an  emperor. 

Through  this  same  portal,  God  accompanying, 
Sire  !  thou  shalt  come  upon  thy  car  of  state. 

Like  Charlemagne  a  high  ensainted  king. 
Like  Caosar  wondrous  great 

On  thy  gold  sceptre,  to  be  vanquished  never. 
Thy  crimson-beaked  bird  shall  shine  anon  ; 

Upon  thy  mantle  all  thy  bees  a  shi?er 
Shall  twinkle  in  the  sun. 

Paris  shall  light  up  all  her  high  and  hundred 
Towers,  shall  speak  out  with  all  her  tones  sub- 
lime ; 

Bells,  clarions,  rolling  drums  shall  all  be  thun^ 
dered 
In  music  at  a  time. 

A  mighty  people,  pale,  with  steps  that  falter. 
Shall  come  to  thee,  by  one  attraction  drawn. 

Awe-stricken  as  a  priest  before  the  altar. 
Glad  as  a  child  at  dawn, 

A  people  who  would  lay  all  laws  e'er  sung 
Or  storied  at  thy  feet,  aye  floating  on 

Intoxicate  from  Bonaparte  the  young 
To  old  Napoleon. 


Then  a  new  army,  burning  for  the  advance. 
In  exploit  terrible,  round  thy  car  shall  cry 

Amain  "Vive    TEmpereur "    and    "Vive 
France ! " 
And  seeing  thee  pass  by. 
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Chief  of  the  mighty  empire !  down  shall  fell 
People  and  troops  ;  but  thou  before  their  view 

Shalt  not  be  able  to  stoop  down  at  all 
With  "  I  am  pleased  at  you." 

An  acclamation,  tender,  lofty,  sweet, 
A  heart-song  high  as  ecstasy  can  bear  it. 

Shall  fill,  0  captain  mine  !  the  city's  street. 
But  thou  shalt  never  hear  it 

Stem  grenadiers,  the  veterans  we  admire, 
Mute  thy  steed's  steps  shall  kiss-^albeit 

A  sight  pathetic,  beautiful,  yet,  sire ! 
Your  majesty  shall  not  see  it 

While  round  thy  form  gigantic  like  a  friend 
France  and  the  world  awake,  in  shadows  deep. 

Here  in  thy  Paris,  ever  world  without  end 
Thou  shalt  lie  fast  asleep. 

Aye,  fest  asleep,  with  that  same  sullen  slumber. 
Those  heavy  dreams  that  on  his  stone-chain 
fix 

*  Translated  from  Victor  Ilugo. 


The  Barbarossa  sitting  out  that  nambir 
Of  centuries  now  six. 

Thy  sword  beside  thee,  and  tlune  eyelids  oloee. 
Thy  hand  yet  moved  by  Bertrand's  kiM-  the 
last. 

Upon  the  bed  whence  sleeper  never  rose 
Thou  Shalt  be  stretched  fUll  tuL 


Like  to  those  soldiers,  marching  bolt  itpriglii 
So  often  after  thee  to  field  or  town. 

Who,  by  tiie  wind  of  battle  touched  one  nii^t. 
Suddenly  laid  them  down. 

Like  sleepers,  not  like  those  whose  race  is  run. 
With  grave,  proud  attitude  of  armed  men  ; 

But  them  that  voice,  of  dawn,  Che  meming  gun* 
Shall  never  wake  again. 

Tea,  so  much  like,  that  seeing  thee  aU  ice* 
Like  a  mute  god  permitting  adoralioii. 

They  who  came  smiling,  love-drunk,  in  a  trice 
Shall  raise  a  lamentation.  « 


Sire  !  at  that  moment  thou,  fiff  kingdom  meet, 
Shalt  have  all  beating  hearts  to  be  Uiine  own  ; 

Nations  shall  make  thy  phantom  take 'hie  seat, 
A  universal  throne. 

Poets  select  upon  th«r  knees  in  dust 
Shall  hail  thee  far  diviner  than  of  old. 

And  gild  thine  altar,  stained  by  hands  uiijust. 
With  a  sublimer  gold. 

The  clouds  shall  pass  away  firom  thy  great  glory. 
Nothing  to  trouble  it  for  aye  shall  come  ; 

It  shall  expand  itself  o'er  all  our  story. 
Like  a  vast  azure  dome. 


Yea,  thou  shalt  be  to  all  a  presence  solemn. 
Both  good  and  great — to  France  an  exile  high 

And  calm, — a  brass  Colossus  on  thy  column 
To  every  stranger's  eye. 

But  thou,  the  while  the  sacred  pomp  shall  lead 
A  cortege  such  as  time  hath  never  heard. 

So  that  all  eyes  shall  seem  to  see  indeed 
A  vanished  world  upstirred  ; 

The  while  they  hear  (hard  by  the  wondrous 
dome 
Where  shadows  keep  the  great  nanMS  thai 
men  mark 
In  Paris  still)  the  old  guns  growling  home 
Their  master  with  a  nark  ; 

The  while  thy  name  without  a  peer  shall  soar 
Illustrious,  beantifhl,  to  heaven, — ah !  thou 

Shalt  in  the  darkness  feel  ibr  evermore 
The  grave-worm  on  thy  brow  ! 

W.  A. 
— Spectator, 
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PAWP   VJ.— CHAPTEE  XTI. 

Haskt  Frankland's  return  made  a  great 
diflBnneDGe  to  the  tutor,  between  whom  and 
the  betr  of  the  house  there  existed  that  vague 
Mnse  of  jealousy  and  rivalship  which  was  em- 
bittered on  the  part  of  young  FranklaDd  by 
oertain  oonsoiousness  of  obligation.  He  was 
a  good-natured  fellow  enough,  and  above  the 
BS  of  treating  unkindly  anybody  who 
I  in  a  dependent  position ;  but  the  circum- 
stances were  awkward,  and  he  did  not  know 
how  to  comport  himself  toward  the  stranger. 
*«  The  fellow  looks  like  a  gentleman,''  he  said 
privately  in  confidence  to  his  mother  ;  '*  if  I 
bad  never  seen  him  before,  we  might  have  got 
OD,  you  know ;  but  it's  a  horrible  nuisance  to 
feel  that  you're  obliged  to  a  fellow  in  that 
kind  of  position  —  neither  your  equal,  you 
know,  nor  your  inferior,  nor —  W hat  on  earth 
induoed  the  governor  to  have  him  here  ?  If 
it  hadn't  been  for  these  cheap  Scotch  univer- 
sities and  stuff,  he'd  have  been  a  ploughman 
that  one  could  have  given  ten  pounds  to  and 
been  done  with  him.  It's  a  confounded  nui- 
•anoe  having  him  here.'* 

"Hush,  Harry,"  said  Lady  Frankland. 
**  He  is  very  nice  and  very  gentlemanly,  I 
think.  He  used  to  be  very  amusing  before 
you  came  home.  P&pa,  you  know,  is  not  en- 
tertaining after  dinner ;  and  really  Mr.  Camp- 
bell was  quite  an  acquisition,  especially  to 
Matty,  who  can't  live  without  a  slave,"  said 
the  lady  of  the  house,  with  an  indulgent, 
matronly  smile. 

"  Oh,  confound  it,  why  did  the  governor 
bavehim  here  ?  "  cried  the  discontented  heir. 
**  As  for  Matty,  it  appears  to  me  she  had 
better  begin  to  think  of  doing  without  slaves," 
be  aaid,  moodily,  with  a  cloud  on  his  face ; 
a  speech  which  made  his  mother  look  up 
with  a  quick  movement  of  anxiety,  though 
■be  still  smiled. 

'« 1  oan'c  make  out  either  yon  or  Matty," 

.said  Lady  Frankland.     **  I  wish  you  would 

be  either  off  or  on.     With  such  an  appear- 

anee  of  indiflereoce  as  you  show  to  each  other 

naaally  "— 

"  Oh,  indifference,  by  Jove !  "  said  Harry, 
breaking  in  upon  his  mother's  words ;  and  the 
jeung  man  gave  a  short  whistle,  and,  jump- 
ing op  abruptly,  went  off  without  waiting 
for  any  oonolusion .  Lady  Frankland  was  not 
in  the  habit  of  disturbing  herself  about  things 
in  genoul.  8he  looked  after  her  son  with  a 
serious  look,  which,  however,  lasted  but  a 
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moment.     She  returned  immediately  to  her 
placidity  and  her  needlework.    *'  I  dare  say 
it  will  come  all  right,"  she  said  to  herself, 
with  serene  philosophy,  which  perhaps  ac- 
counted for  the  absence  of  wrinkles  in  her 
comely,  middle-aged  countenance.     Harry, 
on  the  contrary,  went  off  in  anything  but  a 
serene  state  of  mind.    It  was  a  foggy  day, 
and  the  clouds  lay  very  low  and  heavy  over 
the  fen-country,  where  there  was  nothing  to 
relieve  the  dulncss  of  nature.     And  it  was 
afternoon, — the  very  time  of  the  day  when 
all  hopes  and  attempts  at  cheering  up  are  over 
—and  dinner  was  still  too  far  off  to  throw  its 
genial  glow  upon  tbo  dusky  house.    Theru 
had  been  nothing  going  on  for  a  day  or  two 
at  Wodensboume.      Harry  was  before  his 
time,  and  the  expected  guests  had  not  yet 
arrive^,  and  the  weather  was  as  troublesome 
and  hindersome  of  every  kind  of  recreation 
as  weather  could  possibly  be.     Young  Frank- 
land  went  out  in  a  little  fit  of  impatience, 
and  was  met  at  the  hall-door  by  a  mouthful 
of  dense  white  steaming  air,  through  which 
even  the  jovial  trees  of  holly,  all  glowing 
with  Christmas   berries,  loomed    like   two 
prickly  ghosts.     Ho  uttered  an  exclamation 
of  disgust  as  he  stood  on  the  broad  stone  steps, 
not  quite  sure  what  to  do  with  himself— 
whether  to  face  the  chill  misery  of  the  air 
outside,  or  to  hunt  up  Matty  and  Charlie, 
and    betake    himself   to    the  billiard-room 
within.     But  then  the  tutor— -confound  the 
fellow  !     Just  at  this  moment  Harry  Frank- 
land  heard  a  laugh,  a  provoking  little  peal  of 
silver  bells.     He  had  an  odd  sort  of  affection 
— half  love,   half  dislike — for  his  cousin. 
But  of  all  Matty's  charms,  there  was  none 
which   so  tantalized  and  bewitched   him  as 
this  laugh,  which  was  generally  acknowl- 
edged to  be  charming.     **  Much  there  is  to 
laugh  about,  by  Jove !  ''  he.muttercd  to  him- 
self,  with   an  angry   flush  ;   but   he  grew 
grimly  furious  when  he  heard  her  voice. 

**  You  wont  give  in,"  said  Matty,  '^  the 
Scotch  never  will,  I  know ;  you  are  all  so 
dreadfully  argumentative  and  quarrelsome. 
But  you  are  beaten,  though  you  wont  ac- 
knowledge it;  yuu  know  you  are.  I  like 
talking  to  yuu/*  continued  tlie  little  witch, 
dropping  her  voice  a  little,  **  because — hush  ! 
I  thought  I  heard  some  one  calling  me  frum 
tlie  house." 

**  Because  why?  "  fiaid  Colin.  They  wi-rc 
a  good  way  off,  behind  one  of  those  great 
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holly- trees;  bat  young  Prankland,  with  hie 
quickened  ears,  discerned  in  an  instant  the 
softness,  the  tender  admiration,  the  music  of 
the  tutor's  voice.  **  By  Jove  !  "  said  the 
heir  to  himself;  and  then  he  shouted  out, 
**  Matty,  look  here !  come  here ! "  in  tones 
as  different  from  those  of  Colin  as  discord  is 
from  harmony.  It  did  not  occur  to  him  that 
Mies  Matty's  ear  being  perfectly  cool  and  un- 
excited,  was  quite  able  to  discriminate  be- 
tween the  two  voices  which  thus  claimed  her 
regard. 

"What  do  you  want?"  said  Matty. 
"  Don't  stand  there  in  the  fog  like  a  ghost; 
>f  you  have  anything  to  say,  come  here.  I 
am  taking  my  constitutional ;  one's  first  duty 
is  the  care  of  one's  health,"  said  the  wicked 
little  creature,  with  her  ring  of  laughter; 
and  she  turned  back  again  under  his  very 
eyes  along  the  terrace  without  looking  at  him 
again.  As  for  Harry  Frankland,  the  words 
which  escaped  from  his  excited  lips  were  not 
adapted  for  publication.  If  he  had  been  a 
little  less  angry,  he  would  have  joined  them, 
and  so  made  an  end  of  the  tutor  ;  but,  being 
furious,  and  not  understanding  anything 
about  it,  he  burst  for  a  moment  into  profane 
language,  and  then  went  off  to  the  stables, 
where  all  the  people  had  a  bad  time  of  it 
until  the  dressing-bell  rang. 

**  What  a  savage  he  is  !  *'  said  Matty,  con- 
fidentially. **  That  is  the  bore  of  cousins ; 
they  can't  bear  to  see  one  happy,  and  yet 
they  wont  take  the  trouble  of  making  them- 
selves agreeable.  How  nice  it  used  to  be  down 
at  Kilchum  thai  summer — you  remember? 
And  what  quantities  of  poetry  you  used  to 
write.  I  suppose  Wodensboume  is  not  con- 
genial to  poetry?  You  have  never  shown 
mc  anything  since  you  came  here." 

**  Poetry  is  only  for  one's  youth,"  said 
Colin ;  **  that  is,  if  you  dignify  my  verses 
with  the  name, — for  one's  extreme  youth, 
when  one  believes  in  everything  that  is 
impossible ;  and  for  Kilchurn  and  the 
Lady's  Glen  and  the  Holy  Loch,"  said  the 
youth,  after  a  pause,  with  a  fervor  which 
disconcerted  Matty.  **  That  summer  was 
noc  summer,  but  a  bit  of  paradise — and  life 
i«  real  at  Wodensboume." 

'*  I  wish  you  would  not  speak  in  riddles," 
said  Miss  Matty,  who  was  in  the  humor  to 
have  a  little  more  of  this  inferred  worship. 
«« I  should  have  thought  life  was  a  great  deal 
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more  real  at  Ramore  than  here.  Here  we 
have  luxuries  and  things — and — and— -And 
books  and" —  She  meant  to  have  implied 
that  the  homely  life  was  hard,  and  to  faa?e 
delicately  intimated  to  Colin  the  advantage 
of  living  under  the  roof  of  Sir  Thomas  Frank- 
land ;  but,  catching  his  eye  at  the  oufceet  of 
her  sentence,  Matty  had  suddenly  perceived 
her  mistake,  and  broke  down  in  a  way  moafc 
unusual  to  her.  As  she  floundered,  the 
young  man  looked  at  her  with  a  fall,  unheai- 
tating  gaze,  and  an  inoompreheoeible  emile. 

*<  Pardon  me,"  he  said ;  he  bad  searoely 
ever  attempted  before  to  take  the  enperiori^ 
out  of  her  hands,  little  trifler  and  fine  lady  as 
she  was;  he  had  been  quite  content  to  lay 
himself  down  in  the  dust  and  suffer  her  %o 
march  over  him  in  airy  triumph.  But,  wl^ 
she  was  only  a  little  tricksy  coquette,  taking 
from  his  imagination  all  her  higher  oharms, 
Colin  was  a  true  man,  a  man  full  of  yoang 
genius  and  faculties  a  world  beyond  any- 
thing known  to  Matty;  and,  when  he  was 
roused  for  the  moment,  it  was  so  easy  for  him 
to  confound  her  paltry  pretensions.  **  Par- 
don mc,"  he  said,  with  the  smile  which 
piqued  her,  which  she  did  not  understand; 
'« I  think  you  mistake.  At  Ramore  I  was  a 
poor  farmer's  son  ;  but  wo  had  other  things 
to  think  of  than  the  difference  between  wealth 
and  poverty.  At  Ramore  wo  think  nothing 
impossible;  but  here" — said  Colin,  looking 
round  him  with  a  mixture  of  contempt  and 
admiration  which  Matty  could  not  compre- 
hend. '*  That,  you  perceive,  was  the  age  of 
poetry,  the  age  of  romance,  the  golden  age," 
said  the  young  man,  with  a  smile.  **  The 
true  knight  required  nothing  but  his  sw(»d« 
&nd  was  more  than  a  match  for  all  kinds  of 
ugly  kings  and  wicked  enchanters ;  but  Wo- 
densboume is  prose,  hard  prose, — fine  English, 
if  you  like,  and  much  to  be  applauded  for  its 
style."  The  tutor  ran  on,  delivering  him- 
self up  to  his  fancy.  '*  Not  Miltonian,  to  be 
sure ;  more  like  Macaulay — fine,  vigorous  Eng- 
lish, not  destitute  of  appropriate  ornament, 
but  still  prose,  plain  prose,  Miss  Frankland, 
— only  prose !  " 

'*  It  appears  to  mo  that  you  are  cross,  Mr. 
Campbell,"  said  Matty,  with  a  little  spite ; 
for  her  young  vassal  showed  signs  of  enfran- 
chisement when  he  called  her  by  her  name. 
''  You  like  your  rainy  loch  better  than  any. 
thing  else  in  the  world ;  and  you  are  sorry," 
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Mid  the  eyren,  dropping  her  Toioo, — '*you  are 
eren  so  nnkind  as  to  be  sorry  that  yoa  have 
oome  here?*' 

«<  Sometimos^  yes,"  said  Colin,  suddenly 
doading  oyer.    '*  It  is  true." 

**  Sempre  si,*^  said  Matty ;  **  though  you 
ORnnot  deny  that  we  freed  yon  from  the  de- 
lightful duty  of  listening  to  Sir  Thomas  after 
dinner,"  she  wont  on,  with  a  laugh.  *'  Dear 
old  unde,  why  does  he  snore  ?  So  you  are 
really  sorry  you  came?  I  do  so  wish  you 
would  tell  me  why.  Wodeneboume,  at  least. 
It  better  than  Ardmartin,"  said  Miss  Matty, 
with  a  look  of  pique.  She  was  rather  relieved 
and  yet  horribly  disappointed  at  the  thought 
that  Colin  might  perhaps  be  coming  to  his 
aenaes,  in  so  fieir  as  she  herself  was  concerned. 
It  would  save  him  a  good  deal  of  embarrass- 
ment, it  was  true  ;  but  she  was  intent  upon 
preventing  it  all  the  same. 

••  I  will  tell  you  why  I  am  sorry,  if  you 
will  tell  me  why  I  ought  to  be  glad,"  said 
Colin  who  was  wise  enough,  for  once,  to  see 
that  he  had  the  best  of  the  argument. 

"Oh,  I  don't  know,"  said  Matty;  "if 
you  don't  sec  yourself — if  you  don't  care 
about  the  advantages — if  you  don't  mind  liv- 
ing in  the  same — I  mean,  if  you  don't  see 
the  good." 

"  I  don't  see  any  good,"  said  Colin,  with 
aappressed  passion,  **  except  one  which,  if  I 
stated  it  plainly,  you  would  not  permit  me 
to  claim.  I  see  no  advantages  that  I  can  ven- 
ture to  put  in  words.  On  the  other  hand, 
Wodensboume  has  taught  me  a  great  deal. 
This  fine,  perspicuous  English  prose  points  an 
argument  a  great  deal  better  than  all  the 
Highland  rhymings  in  existence,"  said  the 
jtmng  man,  bitterly ;  "  Fli  give  you  a  pro- 
feasional  example,  as  I'm  a  tutor.  At  the 
Holy  Loch  we  conjugate  all  our  verbs  aflSrm- 
atively,  interrogatively.  Charley  and  I  are 
getting  them  up  in  the  negative  form  here, 
-and  it's  hard  work,"  said  Charley's  tutor. 
He  broke  off  with  a  laugh  which  sounded 
•trange  and  harsh,  an  unusual  effect,  in  his 
eompanion's  ear. 

••Affirmatively?  Interrogotivcly?"  said 
Mi«  Matty,  with  a  pretty  puszled  look  ;  '*  I 
hato  long  words.  How  do  you  suppooe  I  can 
know  what  you  mean?  It  is  such  a  long 
time  since  I  learnt  my  \  erhs — and  then  one 
always  hated  them  so.  Look  here,  what  a 
lovely  holly-leaf!  //  fn*aime,  i7  ne  m'aimei 
fos?  "  Mid  Miss  Matty,  pricking  her  fingers 
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on  the  verdant  spikes,  and  casting  a  glance 
at  Colin.  When  their  eyes  met,  they  both 
laughed,  and  blushed  a  little  in  their  several 
ways — that  is  to  say,  Miss  Matty's  swart 
complexion  grew  a  little,  a  very  little,  brighter 
for  one  moment,  or  Colin  at  least  thought  it 
did,  whereas  the  blood  flushed  all  over  his 
face,  and  went  dancing  back  like  so  many 
streams  of  new  life  and  joy  to  exhilarate  his 
foolish  youthful  heart. 

••  By  the  by,  I  wonder  if  that  foolish 
Harry  came  from  my  aunt;  perhaps  she 
wants  me,"  said  Miss  Matty,  who  had  gone 
as  far  as  she  meant  to  go.  •*  Besides,  the  fog 
gets  heavier  ;  though,  to  be  sure,  I  have  seen 
it  twenty  times  worse  at  Kilchurn.  Perhaps 
it  is  the  fog  and  the  rain  that  makes  it  poeti- 
cal there  ?  I  prefer  reality,  if  that  means  a 
little  sunshine,  or  even  the  fire  in  my  lady's 
dressing-room,"  she  cried,  with  a  shiver. 
•*  Go  indoors  and  write  me  some  pretty 
verses  :  it  is  the  only  thing  you  can  do  after 
being  such  a  savage.  Au  revoir — there  are 
no  half-partings  in  English,  and  it*6  so  ridicu- 
lous to  say  good-by  for  an  hour  or  two," 
said  Miss  Matty.  She  made  him  a  little 
mock  courtesy  as  she  went  away,  to  which, 
out  of  the  fulness  of  her  grape,  the  little 
witt'h  added  a  Bmile  and  a  pretty  wave  of 
her  hand  as  she  disappeared  round  the  cor- 
ner of  the  great  holly,  which  were  meant  to 
leave  Colin  in  a  state  of  ecstasy.  lie  stayed 
on  the  foggy  terrace  a  long  time  after  she 
had  Ic(l  him  ;  but  the  young  roan's  thoughts 
were  not  ecstatic.  So  long  as  she  was  pres- 
ent, so  long  as  the  strongest  spell  of  natural 
magic  occupied  his  eyes  in  watching  and  his 
ears  in  listening  to  her,  he  was  still-  carried 
along  and  kept  up  by  the  witchery  of  young 
love.  But  in  the  intervals  when  her  presence 
was  withdravm,  matters  grew  to  be  rather 
serious  with  Colin.  He  was  not  like  a  love- 
sick girl,  able  to  exist  upon  these  occasiunal 
sweetnesses;  he  was  a  man,  and  required 
something  more  to  satisfy  his  mind  than  the 
tantalizing  enchantments  and  disappointments 
of  this  intercourse,  which  was  fascinating 
enough  in  its  way,  but  had  no  substance  or 
reality  in  it.  He  had  spoken  truly ;  it  had 
been  entire  romance,  sweet  as  a  morning 
dream  at  the  Holy  Loch.  'JXiere  the  two 
young  creatures,  wandering  by  the  glens  and 
streams,  were  the  ideal  youth  and  maiden 
entering  upon  their  natural  inheritance  of 
beauty  and  love  and  mutoal   admiration; 
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and  at  homely  Ramore,  where  the  world  to 
which  Matty  belonged  was  utterly  unknown, 
it  was  not  difficult  either  for  Colin  himself, 
or  for  those  around  him,  to  believe  that-*- 
with  his  endowments,  his  talents,  and  genius 
— he  oould  do  anything,  or  win  any  woman. 
Wodensboume  was  a  most  sobering,  disen- 
chanting reality  after  this  wonderful  delu- 
sion. The  Franklanks  were  all  so  kind  to 
the  young  tutor,  and  their  sense  of  obliga- 
tion toward  him  made  his  position  so  much 
better  than  any  other  tutor^s  of  his  preten- 
sions could  have  been,  that  the  lesson  came 
with  all  the  more  overwhelming  force  upon 
his  awakening  faculties.  The  morning  and 
its  dreams  were  gliding  away, — or,  at  least, 
Colin  thought  so  ;  and  this  clear  daylight, 
which  began  to  come  in,  dissipating  all  the 
magical  effects  of  sunshine  and  mist  and  dew, 
had  to  be  faced  as  he  best  could.  He  was 
not  a  young  prince,  independent  of  ordinary 
requirements;  he  was  truly  a  poor  man's 
son,  and  possessed  by  an  ideal  of  life  and 
labor  such  as  has  inspired  many  a  young 
Scotchman.  He  wanted  not  only  to  get  on 
in  the  world,  to  acquire  an  income  and  marry 
Matty,  but  also  to  be  good  for  something  in 
his  generation.  If  the  course  of  true  love 
had  been  quite  smooth  with  him,  if  Matty 
had  been  his  natural  mate,  Colin  could  not 
have  contented  himself  with  that  personal 
felicity.  He  was  doubtful  of  all  his  sur- 
roundings, like  most  young  men  of  his  pe- 
riod,—doubtful  what  to  do  and  how  to  do 
it, — ^more  than  doubtful  of  all  the  local  ways 
and  fashions  of  the  profession  to  which  he 
had  been  trained.  But  underneath  this  un- 
certainty lay  something  of  which  Colin  had 
no  doubt.  He  had  not  been  brought  into 
the  world  without  an  object;  he  did  not 
mean  to  leave  it  without  leaving  some  mark 
that  he  had  been  here.  To  get  through  life 
easily  and  secure  as  much  pleasure  as  possi- 
ble by  the  way  was  not  the  theory  of  exist- 
ence known  at  Ramore.  There  it  was  un- 
derstood to  be  a  man's,  a  son's  duty  to  better 
his  position,  to  make  his  way  upward  in  the 
world  :  and  this  philosophy  of  life  had  been 
enlarged  and  elevated  in  the  poetic  soul  of 
Colin 's  mother.  He  had  something  to  do  in 
his  own  country,  in  his  own  generation. 
That  was  the  master-idea  of  the  young 
man's  mind.  How  it  was  to  be  reconciled 
with  this  aimless,  dependent  life  in  the  rich 
En^ish  household— with  this  rivahry,  which 


could    never   come  to  anythingi  wiUi    Sir 
Thomas    Franklaod's    heir — with  this  vain 
love,  which,   it    began  to  be  apparent  to 
Colin,  must,  like  the  rivalry,  end  in  noth- 
ing—it was  hard  to  see.     He  remained  on 
the  terrace  for  about  an  hour,  walking  up 
and  down  in  the  fog.    All  that  he  oould  see 
before  him  were  some  indistinct  outlines  of 
trees,  looking  black  through  the  steaming 
white  air,  and,  behind,  the  great  ghost  of 
the  house,  with  its  long  front  and  wings  re- 
ceding into  the  mist, — the  great,  wealthy, 
stranger  hMp3e,  to  which  he  and  his'  life 
had  so  little  relationship.     Many  were  the 
thoughts  in  Colin 's  mind  during  this  hour ; 
and  they  were  for  firom  satis&otozy.      Even 
the  object  of  his  love  began  to  be  doaded 
over  with  fogs,  which  looked  very  different, 
breathing  over  those  low,  rich,  English  levels, 
from  the  fairy  mists  of  the  Lady's  Gleo.    He 
began  to  perceive  dimly  that  his  devotion  was  - 
a  toy  and  plaything  to  this  little  woman  of 
the  world.      He  b^;an  to  perceive  what  an 
amount  of  love  would  be  necessary  to  make 
such  a  creature  as  Matty  place  herself  con- 
sciously by  the  side  of  such  a  lover  as  him- 
self.    Love! — and  as  yet  all  that  he  could 
say  certainly  of  Matty  vras  that  she  liked  a 
little  love-making,  and  had  afforded  him  a 
great  many  facilities  for  that  agreeable  but 
unproductive  occupation.    Colin's  heart  lost 
itself  in  an  uncertainty  darker  than  the  fog. 
His  own  position  galled  him  profoundly.     £^ 
was  Charley's  tutor.      They  were  all  very 
kind  to  him ;  but,  supposing  he  were  to  ask 
the  child  of  the  house  to  descend  from  her 
eminence  and  be  his  wife— not  even  his  wife, 
indeed,  hut  his  betrothed  ;  to  wait  years  and 
years  for  him  until  he  should  be  able  to  daim 
her, — ^what  would  everybody  think  of  him  ? 
Colin's  heart  beat  against  his  breast  in  load 
throbs  of  wounded  love  and  pride.     At  Wo- 
densboume   everything   seemed  impossible. 
He  had  not  the  heart  to  go  away  and  end 
abruptly  his  first  love  and  all  his  dreams,  and 
how  oould  he  stay  to  consume  his  heart  and 
his  life?    How  go  back  to  the  old  existenoe, 
which  would  now  be  so  much  harder?    How 
begin  anew  and  try  another  existenoe  apart 
from  all  his  training  and  traditions,  for  the 
sake  of  that  wildest  of  incredible  hopes? 
Colin  had  lived  for  some  time  in  this  state  of 
struggle  and  argument  with  himself,  and  it 
was  only  Matty's  presence  which  at  times 
delivered  him  fSrom  it.     Now,  as  before,  ha 
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took  lefiige  in  the  thought  that  he  could  not 
immediately  free  himself:  that,  having  ac- 
cepted his  position  as  Charley's  tutor,  he 
coold  not  relinquish  it  immediately  ;  that 
honor  bound  him  to  remain  for  the  winter  at 
least.  When  he  had  come,  for  the  fiftieth 
time,  to  this  oonolueion,  he  went  indoors, 
•nd  np-stairs  to  his  room.  It  was  a  good 
way  up,  hut  yet  it  was  more  luxurious  than 
anything  in  Ramore,  and  on  the  tahle  there 
were  some  flowers  which  sbe  had  given  him 
the  night  before.  Poor  Ck)lin !  after  his  se- 
rious reflections  he  owed  himself  a  little  holi' 
day.  It  was  an  odd  enough  conclusion,  cer- 
tainly, to  his  thoughts,  but  ho  had  an  hour 
to  himself  and  his  writing-desk  was  open  on 
the  table,  and  involuntarily  he  bethought 
himsdf  of  Miss  Matty's  parting  words.  The 
end  of  it  was  that  ho  occupied  his  hour  writ- 
ing and  rewriting  and  polishing  into  smooth 
couplets  the  pretty  verses  which  that  young 
lady  had  asked  for.  Colin 's  verses  were  as 
foHows,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that, 
though  he  had  a  great  deal  of  poetical  senti- 
nent,  he  was  right  in  refusing  to  consider 
himself  a  poet : — 

**  In  English  speech,  my  lady  said, 
There  are  no  sweet  half-partings  made- 
Words  half  regret,  half  joy,  that  tell 
We  meet  again  and  all  is  well. 
Ah,  not  for  sunny  hours  or  dnys 
Its  grave  *  Farewell '  our  England  says  ; 
Ifor  for  a  moment's  absence,  true. 
Utters  its  prayer,  *  God  be  with  you.' 
Other  the  thoughts  that  Love  may  reach. 
In  the  grave  tones  of  English  speech  ; 
Deeper  than  Fanev's  passing  breath, 
The  blessing  stands  for  life  or  death. 
If  Heaven  in  wrath  should  rule  it  so. 
If  earth  were  capable  of  woe 
80  bitter  as  that  this  might  be 
The  last  dear  word  'twixt  thee  and  me. 
Thus  Love  in  English  speech,  above 
All  lighter  thoughts,  breathes,  *  Farewell,  Love  ; 
For  boors  or  ages  if  we  part, 
God  be  with  thee,  where'er  thou  art. 
To  no  less  hands  than  his  alone 
I  trust  thy  soul  out  of  my  own.* 
Thus  speaks  the  Love  that,  grave  and  strong. 
Can  master  death,  neglect,  and  wrong. 
Yet  ne'er  can  learn,  long  as  it  lives, 
To  limit  the  full  soul  it  gives. 
Or  cheat  the  parting  of  its  pain 
With  light  words  *  Till  we  meet  again.* 
Akt  no,  while  on  a  moment's  breath 
Iionre  holds  the  poise  'twixt  lifeand  death. 
He  cannot  leave  who  loves  thee,  sweet. 
With  light  postponement  *  Till  we  meet ;  * 
But  rather  prays,  ■  Whatever  may  be 
Ify  life  or  death,  Qod  be  with  tkee! 


Though  one  brief  hour  my  course  may  tell, 
Ever  and  ever  fiure  ihou  well. '  " 

Probably  the  readers  of  this  history  will 
think  that  Colin  desorved  his  fate. 

He  gave  them  to  her  in  the  evoiing,  when  he 
found  her  alone  in  the  drawing-room, — alone, 
at  least,  in  so  far  that  Lady  Frankland  was 
nodding  over  the  newspaper,  and  taking  no 
notice  of  Miss  Matty*s  proceedings.  ''  Oh, 
thank  you  !  how  nice  of  you !  "  cried  the 
young  lady  ;  but  she  crumpled  the  little  bil- 
let in  her  hand,  and  put  it,  not  into  her 
bosom  as  young  ladies  do  in  novels,  but  into 
her  pocket,  glancing  at  the  door  as  she  did 
so.  ^'  I  do  believe  you  aro  right  in  saying 
that  there  is  nothing  but  prose  here,*'  said 
Matty.  *'  I  can*t  read  it  just  now.  It  would 
only  make  them  laugh,  you  know  ;  "  and 
she  went  away  forthwith  to  the  other  end  of 
the  room,  and  began  to  occupy  himself  in 
arranging  some  music.  She  was  thus  em- 
ployed when  Ilarry  came  in,  looking  black 
enough.  Colin  was  left  to  himself  all  that 
evening,  lie  had,  moreover,  the  gratifica- 
tion of  witnessing  all  the  privileges  onco  ac- 
corded to  himself  given  to  his  rival.  Even 
in  matters  less  urgent  than  love,  it  is  disen- 
chanting to  see  the  same  attentions  lavished 
on  another  of  which  one  has  imagined  ono*s 
self  the  only  possessor.  It  was  in  vain  that 
Colin  attempted  a  grim  smile  to  herself  at 
this  transference  of  &iatty*s  wiles  and  witch- 
eries. The  lively  table-talk — more  lively 
than  it  could  be  with  him,  for  the  two  knew 
all  each  other's  friends  and  occupations ;  the 
little  services  about  the  tea-table  which  he 
himself  had  so  often  rendered  to  Matty,  but 
which  her  cousin  could  render  with  a  freedom 
impossible  to  Colin ;  the  pleased,  amused  looks 
of  the  elders,  who  evidently  imagined  matters 
to  be  going  on  as  they  wished, — would  have 
been  enough  of  themselves  to  drive  the  un- 
fortunate vouth  Imlf  wild  as  he  sat  in  the 
background  and  witnessed  it  all.  But,  as 
Colin *s  evil  genius  would  have  it,  the  curate 
was  that  evening  dining  at  Wodensbourne. 
And,  in  pursuance  of  his  benevolent  intention 
of  cultivating  and  influencing  the  young 
Scotohman,  this  excellent  ecclesiastic  devoted 
himself  to  Colin,  lie  asked  a  great  many 
questions  about  Scotland  and  the  Sabbath 
question,  and  the  immoral  habits  of  the  peas- 
antry, to  which  the  catechumen  replied  with 
varying  temper,  sometimes  giving  wild  an- 
swers, quite  wide  of  the  mark,  as  he  applied 
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his  jealous  ear  to  hear  rather  the  oonyersation 
going  on  at  a  little  distance  than  the  inter- 
rogatory addressed  to  himself.  Most  people 
have  experienced  something  of  the  difficulty 
of  keeping  up  an  indifferent  conversation 
while  watching  and  straining  to  catch  such 
scraps  as  may  he  audible  of  something  more 
interesting  going  on  dose  by ;  but  the  diffi- 
culty was  aggravated  in  Ck>lin^s  case  by  the 
fact  that  his  own  private  interlocutor  was 
doing  everything  in  his  power  to  exasperate 
him  in  a  well-meaning  and  friendly  way,  and 
that  the  words  which  fell  on  his  ear  close  at 
hand  were  scarcely  less  irritating  than  the 
half-heard  words,  the  but  too  distinctly  ^een 
combinations  at  the  other  end  of  the  room, 
where  Matty  was  making  tea,  with  her  cousin 
hanging  over  her  chair.  After  he  had  borne 
it  as  long  as  he  could,  Colin  turned  to 
bay. 

*'  Scotland  is  not  in  the  South  Seas,"  said 
the  young  Scotchman  ;  **  a  day 's  journey  any 
time  will  take  you  there.  As  for  our  uni- 
versities, they  are  not  rich  like  yours ;  but 
they  have  been  heard  of  from  time  to  time," 
said  Colin,  with  indignation.  His  eyes  had 
caught  fire  from  long  provocation,  and  they 
were  fixed  at  this  moment  upon  Matty,  who 
was  showing  her  cousin  something  which  she 
half  drew  out  of  her  pocket  under  cover  of 
her  handkerchief.  Was  it  his  foolish  offering 
that  the  two  were  about  to  laugh  over?  In 
the  bitterness  of  the  moment,  he  could  have 
taken  the  most  summary  vengeance  on  the 
irreproachable  young  clergyman .  • » We  don '  t 
tattoo  ourselves  nowadays,  and  no  English- 
man has  eaten  in  my  district  within  the  mem- 
ory of  man,"  said  the  young  savage,  who 
looked  quite  inclined  to  swallow  somebody, 
though  it  was  doubtful  who  was  the  immedi- 
ate object  of  his  passion,  which  played  in  his 
brown  eyes.  Perhaps  Colin  had  never  been 
so  much  excited  in  his  life. 

**  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  the  wondering 
curate.  **  I  tell  you,  I  fear  " — and  he  fol- 
lowed Colin 's  eyes,  afler  his  first  movement 
of  offence  was  over,  and  perhaps  compre- 
hended the  mystery ;  for  the  curate  himself 
had  been  in  his  day  the  subject  of  experi- 
ments. **  They  seem  to  have  come  to  a  very 
good  understanding,  these  two,"  he  said, 
with  a  gentle  clerical  leaning  toward  inev- 
itable gossip.  <*  I  told  you  how  it  was  likely 
to  be.    I  wish  you  would  come  to  the  vioar- 
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age  oftener,"  continued  the  young  priest 
''  If  Frankland  and  you  don't  get  on  "— 

*'  Why  should  not  we  get  on?  "  bM  Colin, 
who  was  half  mad  with  excitement, — he  had 
just  seen  some  paper,  wonderfully  like  his 
own  verses,  handed  from  one  to  another  of 
the  pair  who  were  so  mutually  engroesed, — 
and,  if  he  codld  have  tossed  the  curate  or 
anybody  else  who  might  happ^  to  be  at 
hand  out  of  window,  it  would  have  been  a 
relief  to  his  feelings.  *'  He  and  I  are  in  very 
different  circumstanced,"  feaid  the  young  man, 
with  his  eyes  aflame.  *'  I  am  not  aware  that 
it  is  of  the  least  importance  to  finy  one  whether 
we  get  on  or  not.  Tou  forget  that  I  am  only 
the  tutor."  It  occurred  to  him,  as  he  spoke, 
how  he  had  said  the  same  words  to  Matty  at 
Ardmartin,  and  how  they  had  laughed  to- 
gether over  his  position.  It  was  not  any 
laughing  matter  now ;  and  to  see  the  two 
heads  bending  over  that  bit  of  paper  waa 
more  than  he  could  bear. 

*<  I  wish  you  would  come  oflener  to  the 
parsonage,"  said  the  benevolent  curate.  *^  I 
might  be — we  might  be— of— of  some  use  to 
each  other.  I  am  very  much  interested  in 
your  opinions.  I  wish  I  could  bring  you  to 
see  the  beauty  of  all  the  Church's  arrai^^e- 
ments  and  the  happiness  of  those  " — 

Here  Colin  rose  to  his  feet  without  being 
aware  of  it,  and  the  curate  stopped  speaking. 
He  was  a  man  of  placid  temper  himself,  and 
the  young  stranger's  aspect  alarmed  him. 
Harry  Frankland  was  coming  forward  with 
the  bit  of  paper  in  his  hand. 

*<  Look  here,"  said  Frankland,  instinct- 
ively turning  his  hack  on  the  tutor,  **  hers^ 
a  little  drawing  my  cousin  has  been  making 
for  some  schools  you  want  in  the  village. 
She  says  they  must  be  looked  after  directly. 
It's  only  a  scratch ;  but  I  think  it's  pretty— 
a  woman  is  always  shaky  in  her  outlines,  you 
know ;  but  the  idea  aint  bad ;  is  it?  She 
says  I  am  to  talk  to  you  on  the  subject,'' 
said  the  heir ;  and  be  spread  out  the  sketch 
on  the  table  and  began  to  discuss  it  with  the 
pleased  curate.  Harry  was  pleased,  too,  in  a 
modified  way ;  ho  thought  he  was  gratiffiag 
Matty,  and  he  thought  it  was  good  of  such  a 
wayward  little  thing  to  think  about  the  vfl- 
lage  children  ;  and  finally,  he  thought  if  she 
had  been  indifferent  to  the  young  lord  of  the 
manor,  she  would  not  have  taken  so  mneli 
trouble — which  were  all  agreeable  and  coo- 
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•olatoiy  imagisatioDH.  As  for  Colio,  stand- 
ing  up  bj  th^  table,  his  eyes  suddenly 
glowed  aad  melted  into  a  mist  of  sweet  com- 
pQDCtions ;  he  stood  quite  still  for  a  moment, 
and  then  he  caught  the  smallest  possible  ges- 
ture, the  movement  of  a  finger,  the  scarce-per- 
ceptible lifting  of  an  eyelash,  which  called 
him  to  her  side.  When  be  went  up  to  Matty, 
he  found  her  reading  very  demurely,  with 
her  book  held  in  both  her  hands,  and  his  lit- 
tle poem  placed  above  the  printed  page. 
**  It  Is  charming !  "  said  the  little  witch ; 
**  I  could  not  look  at  it  till  I  had  got  rid  of 
Harry.  It  is  quite  delightful,  and  it  is  the 
greatest  shame  in  the  world  not  to  print  it ; 
but  I  can't  conceive  how  you  can  possibly 
remember  the  trumpery  little  things  I  say." 
The  conclusion  was,  that  sweeter  dreams  than 
uaual  visited  Colin *s  sleep  that  night.  Miss 
Matty  had  not  yet  done  with  her  interesting 
victim. 

CHAPTER   XVII. 

CouN  found  a  letter  on  the  breakfast-table 
next  morning,  which  gave  a  new  development 
to  his  mental  struggle.  It  was  from  the  pro- 
fessor in  Glasgow  in  whose  class  he  had  won 
bis  greatest  laurels.  lie  was  not  a  corre- 
•pondent  nor  even  a  friend  of  Colin  *s,  and 
the  effect  of  his  letter  was  increased  accord- 
ingly. "  One  of  our  exhibitions  to  Balliol 
is  to  be  competed  for  immediately  after  Christ- 
Mas,"  wrote  the  professor.  ^*  I  am  very  anx- 
ious that  you  should  be  a  candidate.  From 
all  I  have  seen  of  you,  I  am  inclined  to  augur 
a  brilliant  career  for  your  talents  if  they  are 
fully  cultivated ;  and  for  tlie  credit  of  our 
university,  as  well  as  for  your  own  sake,  I 
should  be  glad  to  see  you  the  holder  of  this 
■eholarship.  Macdonald,  your  old  rival,  is 
a  very  satisfactory  scholar,  and  has  un- 
bounded perseverance  and  steadiness — dog- 
gedaeas,  I  might  almost  say  ;  but  he  is  not 
the  kind  of  man — I  speak  to  you  frankly — to 
do  U8  any  credit  at  Oxford,  nor  indeed  to  do 

himself  any  particular  advantage.  His  is  the  •  lie  had  gone  out  to  the  terrace  again  in  the 
commonly  received  type  of  Scotch  intelligence, '  afternoon  to  argue  it  out  with  himself,  when 
^hard,  keen,  and  unsympathetic, — a  form  as  i  he  encountered  8ir  Thomas,  who  had  a  cold, 
little  true  to  the  character  of  the  nation  as  '  and  was  taking  his  constitutional  discreetly 
eoDVentional  types  usually  are.  I  don*t  want,  |  for  his  health *s  sake,  not  without  an  eye  to 
to  speak  the  truth,  to  send  him  to  my  old  ,  the  garden  in  which  Lady  Frankland  intended 
oollege  as  a  specimen  of  what  we  can  pro-  ]  sundry  alterations  which  were  not  quite  sat- 
duee  here.     It  would  be  much  more  satisfac-  !  isfactory  to  her  lord.    '*  Of  course  I  don't 


me  that  Sir  Thomas  Frankland  is  an  old 
friend  and  one  under  obligations  to  you  or 
your  family ;  probably  in  the  circumstances, 
he  would  not  object  to  release  you  from  your 
engagement.  The  matter  is  so  important, 
that  I  don't  think  you  should  allow  any  false 
delicacy  in  respect  to  your  present  occupa- 
tion to  deter  you  from  attending  to  your  own 
interests.  You  are  now  just  at  the  age  to 
benefit  in  the  highest  degree  by  such  an  op- 
portunity of  prosecuting  your  studies." 

This  was  the  letter  which  woke  all  the 
slumbering  forces  of  Colin *s  mind  to  renew 
the  struggle  against  his  heart  and  his  fancy 
which  he  had  already  waged  unsuccessfully. 
He  was  not  of  much  use  to  Charley  fur  that 
day  at  least ;  their  conjugations,  negative  or 
affirmative,  made  but  small  progress,  and  the 
sharp-witted  boy  gave  his  tutor  credit  for  be- 
ing occupied  with  Matty,  and  scorned  him 
accordingly, — of  which  fact  the  young  man 
was  fortunately  quite  unaware.  When  it 
became  possible  for  Colin  to  speak  to  Sir 
Thomas  on  the  subject,  he  had  again  lost  him- 
self in  a  maie  of  conflicting  inclinations. 
Should  he  leave  this  false  position,  and  be- 
take himself  again,  in  improved  and  altered 
circumstances,  to  the  business  of  his  life  ? 
But  Colin  saw  very  clearly  that  to  leave  his 
present  position  viras  to  leave  Matty ;  to  re- 
linquish his  first  dream  ;  to  give  up  the  illu- 
sion which,  notwithstanding  all  its  drawbacks, 
had  made  life  lovely  to  him  for  the  past  year 
at  least.  Already  he  had  so  far  recovered 
his  senses  as  to  feel  that,  if  he  left  her  now, 
he  left  her  forever,  and  that  no  new  tie  could 
be  woven  between  his  humble  fortunes  and 
those  of  the  little  siren  at  WodenHbourne. 
Knowing  this,  yet  all  the  while  subject  to  her 
witcheries — hearing  the  song  that  lured  him 
on — how  was  he  to  take  a  strenuous  resolu- 
tion and  leap  back  into  the  disenchanted  ex- 
istence, full  of  duty  but  deprived  of  delights, 
which  awaited  him  in  his  proper  sphere? 


tory  to  myself  to  send  you,  and  I  think  you 
oould  make  better  use  of  the  opportunities 
thus  opened  to  you.      Lauderdale  informs 


mean  to  interfere  with  my  lady's  fiuicies," 
said  the  baronet,  who  was  pleased  to  find 
some  one  to  whom  he  oould  confide  his  griefii ; 
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'*  a  flower-garden  is  a  woman's  department, 
certainly,  if  anything  is;  but  I  wont  have 
this  terrace  disturbed.  It  used  to  be  my 
mother's  favorite  walk,"  said  Sir  Thomas. 
The  good  man  went  on,  a  little  moved  by  this 
particular  recollection,  meditating  his  gricT- 
ance.  Sir  Thomas  had  got  very  nearly  to  the 
other  end  of  that  table-land  of  existence  which 
lies  between  the  ascent  and  the  descent, — that 
interval  in  which  the  sons  bum  hottest,  the 
winds  blow  coldest,  but  upon  which,  when  it 
is  fair  weather,  the  best  part  of  life  may  be 
spent.  By  right  of  his  extended  prospect, 
he  w^  naturally  a  little  contemptuous  of 
those  griefs  and  struggles  of  youth  which 
cloud  on  the  ascending  way.  Had  any  one 
told  him  of  the  real  conflict  which  was  going 
on  in  Colin 's  mind,  the  excellent  middle-aged 
man  would  but  have  laughed  at  the  boy's  folly 
— a  laughter  softened  yet  confirmed  by  the 
recollection  of  similar  clouds  in  his  own  expe- 
rience which  had  long  dispersed  into  thin  air. 
He  was  a  little  serious  at  the  present  moment, 
about  my  lady's  caprice,  which  aimed  at  al- 
tering the  smooth  stretch  of  lawn  to  which 
his  eyes  had  been  accustomed  for  years,  and 
turned  to  listen  to  Ck>lin,  when  the  young 
man  addressed  him,  with  a  slight  air  of  im- 
patience, not  knowing  anything  of  impor- 
tance which  the  youth  could  have  to  say. 

**I  should  be  glad  to  know,"  said  Colin, 
with  henitation,**  how  long  you  think  Charley 
will  want  my  services.  Lady  Frankland  was 
speaking  the  other  day  of  the  improvement 
in  his  health." 

**  Yes,"  interrupted  the  baronet,  brighten- 
ing up  a  little ;  for  his  invalid  boy  was  his 
favorite.  •*  Wo  are  greatly  obliged  to  you, 
Campbell.  Charley  has  brightened  and  im- 
proved amazingly  since  you  came  here." 

This  was  an  embarrassing  way  of  receiving 
Colin 's  att^'mpt  at  disengaging  himself  from 
Charley.  The  youth  hesitated  and  stammered, 
and  could  not  well  make  up  his  mind  what 
to  say  next.  In  his  perplexity  he  took  out 
the  letter  which  had  stimulated  him  to  this 
attempt.  Sir  Thomas,  who  was  still  a  little 
impatient,  took  it  out  of  his  hands  and  read  it. 
The  baromt  whistled  under  his  breath  with 
puszled  astonishment  as  he  read.  ^^What 
does  it  mean  ?  "  said  Sir  Thomas.  **  You  de- 
cline<l  to  go  to  Oxford  under  my  auspices, 
and  now  here  is  something  about  a  scholar- 
ship and  a  competition.  You  want  to  go  to 
the  university  after  all ;  but  why,  then,  reject 
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my  proposal  when  I  made  it?  "  said  Cdin's 
patron,  who  thought  his  ftoUgi  bad  chosen 
a  most  unlucky  moment  for  chapging  his 
mind. 

*'  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Colin,  <*  but  I 
could  not  accept  your  offer  at  any  time.  I 
could  not  accept  such  a  favor  from  any  man, 
and  I  know  no  claim  I  have  upon  you  to  war- 
rant"— 

«<  Oh,  stuff!  "  said  Sur  Thomas ;  "  I  know 
very  well  what  are  the  obligations  I  am  un- 
der to  you,  Campbell.  You  saved  my  boq 
Harry's  life ;  we  are  all  very  sensible  of  your 
claims.  I  should  certainly  have  expected  yoa 
to  help  Harry  as  far  as  was  possible,  for  be 
is  like  myself:  he  is  more  in  the  Way  of 
cricket  and  boating,  and  a  day  with  the 
hounds  when  he  can  get  it,  than  Greek  ;  but 
I  should  have  felt  real  pleasure,"  said  tbe 
baronet,  blandly,  '^  in  helping  so  deserving  a 
young  man,  and  one  to  whom  we  all  feel  so 
much  indebted." 

''  Thank  you,"  said  Colin,  who  at  that 
moment  would  have  felt  real  pleasure  in 
punching  the  head,  or  maltreating  the  per- 
son of  the  heir  of  Wodensboame ;  •«  I  sup- 
pose we  have  all  some  pride  In  one  way  or 
another.  I  am  obliged  to  you.  Sir  Thomas, 
but  I  could  not  accept  such  a  favor  from  yoa  ; 
whereas  a  prize  won  at  my  own  university," 
said  the  young  man,  with  a  little  elevmtioo, 
**  is  no  discredit,  but," — 

"Discredit!"  said  Sir  Thomas;  "yoo 
must  have  a  very  strange  idea  of  me,  Mr.* 
Campbell,  if  you  imagine  it  discreditaMe  It 
accept  a  kindness  at  my  hands." 

*'  I  beg  your  pardon,"  again  said  Colin, 
who  was  at  his  wits*  end  ;  **  I  did  not  mean 
to  say  anything  uncivil, — but  I  am  Scotch. 
I  dislike  receiving  favors.    I  prefer  " — 

Sir  Thomas  robbed  his  hands.  The  apol* 
ogj  of  nationality  went  a  long  way  with  bin, 
and  restored  his  temper.  **  Yes,  yes ;  I  nv- 
derstand,"  he  said,  with  good-humored  supe- 
riority :  **  you  prefer  conferring  favors, — ytm 
like  to  keep  the  upper  hand.  I  know  a  great 
deal  of  you  Scotchmen  ;  I  flatter  myself  I  un- 
derstand your  national  character.  I  should 
like  to  know  now,"  suid  the  biironet,  c^mfi- 
dentially,  *'  if  you  are  set  upon  Ix^cominga 
Scotch  minister,  as  you  once  told  me,  what 
good  it  will  do  you  going  to  Oxfonl?  Sap- 
posing  you  were  to  distinguisli  yourseify 
which  I  think  very  po88ible  ;  supposing  yoa 
were  to  take  a — a  second-class,  or  efcn  a 
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8«  for  example,  what  would  be  the 
good  ?  The  repotation  and  the — the  fresiige 
and  that  lort  of  thing  would  be  altogether 
luat  in  Scotland.  All  the  upper  daasee,  you 
know,  have  gone  from  the  old  Kirk,  and  you 
would  not  please  the  peasants  a  bit  better  for 
being — indeed,  the  idea  of  an  Oxford  first- 
daas  man  spending  his  life  preaching  to  a  set 
of  peasants  is  absurd,"  said  Sir  Thomas. 
'*  I  know  more  about  Scotland  than  most 
men :  I  paid  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  that 
Kirk  question.  If  yon  go  to  Oxford  I  shall 
expeet  you  to  change  your  mind  about  your 
profession.  If  you  don't  take  to  something 
mora  ambitious,  at  least  you'll  go  in  for  the 
Chnreh." 

«•  I  have  always  intended  so,"  said  Colin, 
with  his  grand  air,  ignoring  the  baronet's 
meaning.  **  To  preach,  if  it  is  only  to  peas- 
ants, is  more  worth  a  man's  while  than  read- 
ing prayers  forerer,  like  your  curate  hero. 
I  am  only  Scotch ;  I  know  no  better,"  said 
Ck>lin.  '*  We  want  changes  in  Scotland,  it  is 
tme ;  but  it  is  as  good  to  work  for  Scotland 
as  for  England — better  for  me— and  I  should 
not  grudge  my  first-class  to  the  service  of  my 
natife  Church,"  said  the  youth,  with  a 
movement  of  his  head  which  tossed  his  heavy 
brown  locks  from  the  concealed  forehead. 
Sir  Thomas  looked  at  him  with  a  blank 
amasement,  not  knowing  in  the  least  what 
he  meant.  lie  thought  the  young  fellow 
had  been  piqued  somehow,  most  probably  by 
Matty,  and  iras  in  a  heroical  mood,  which 
mood  Colin 's  patron  did  not  pretend  to  un- 
derstand. 

•*  Well,  well,"  he  said,  with  some  impa- 
tience, *'  1  suppose  you  will  take  your  own 
my ;  but  I  must  say  it  would  seem  very  odd 
to  see  an  Oxford  first-class  man  in  a  queer 
little  kirk  in  the  Highlands,  preaching  a  ser- 
mon an  hour  long.  Of  course,  if  you  like  it, 
that^s  another  matter ;  and  the  Scotch  cer- 
tainly do  seem  to  like  preaching,"  said  Sir 
Thomas,  with  natural  wonder ;  '*  but  we 
flatterad  ourselves  you  were  comfortable 
lam  sorry  you  want  to  go  away." 

This  was  taking  Colin  on  his  undefended 
Tlie  words  brought  oolor  to  his  cliceks 
ami  moisture  to  his  eye.  '*  Indeed,  I  don*t 
want  to  gri  away,"  he  said,  and  paused  and 
filtered  and  grew  still  more  deeply  orimoon. 
••  I  ran  never  for;;et ;  I  can  never  tliiiik  otli- 
erwise  than  with->with  ;;nititii(]<*Mf  WiNicnst- 
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bourne."  He  was  going  to  have  said  ten- 
derness, but  stopped  himself  in  time ;  and 
even  Sir  Thomas,  though  his  eyes  were  no- 
vray  anointed  with  any  special  chrism  of  in- 
sight, saw  the  emotion  in  his  face. 

''Then  don't  go,"  said  the  straightfor- 
ward baronet ;  '*  why  should  you  go  if  you 
don't  wont  to?  We  are  all  most  anxious 
that  you  should  stay.  Indeed,  it  would  up- 
set my  plans  dreadfully  if  you  were  to  leave 
Charley  at  present  He's  a  wonderful  fel- 
low, is  Charley.  He  has  twice  as  much 
brains  as  the  rest  of  my  boys,  sir ;  and  you 
understand  him,  Campbell.  He  is  happier, 
he  is  stronger,  ho  is  even  a  better  follow, — 
poor  lad,  when  he*B  ill  he  can't  bo  bbmed 
for  a  bit  of  temper, — since  you  came.  In- 
deed, now  I  thinic  it  over,"  said  Sir  Thomas, 
**  you  will  mortify  and  disappoint  me  very 
much  if  you  go  away.  I  quite  considered 
you  hod  accepted  Charley's  tutorship  for  a 
year  at  least.  My  dear,  here's  a  pretty  busi- 
ness," he  said,  turning  round  at  the  sound 
of  steps  and  voices,  which  Colin  had  already 
discerned  from  afar  with  a  feeling  that  bo 
vras  now  finally  vanquished,  and  could  yield 
with  a  good  grace ;  "  here's  Campbell  threat- 
ening to  go  away." 

*<  To  go  away !  "  said  Lady  Frankland. 
"  Dear  me,  he  can't  mean  it.  Why,  he  only 
came  the  other  day;  and  Charley,  you  know," 
— said  the  anxious  mother;  but  she  recol- 
lected Harry's  objection  to  the  tutor,  and 
did  not  make  any  very  worm  opposition. 
Colin,  however,  was  totally  unconscious  of 
the  lukewarmness  of  the  lady  of  the  house. 
The  little  scream  of  dismay  with  which  Miss 
Matty  received  the  intelligence  might  have 
deluded  a  wiser  man  than  he. 

**  Going  away !  I  call  it  downright  treach- 
ery," said  Miss  Matty.  **  1  think  it  is  using 
you  very  unkindly,  uncle ;  when  he  knows 
you  put  such  dependence  on  him  about  Char- 
ley, and  when  im  know  the  house  has  been 
quite  a  dificrrnt  thing  since  Mr.  Campbell 
came,"  said  the  little  witch,  with  a  double 
meaning,  of  which  Colin,  poor  boy,  swal- 
lowed the  sweeter  sense,  without  a  momcnt*s 
hesitation.  He  knew  it  was  not  the  improve- 
ment in  Charley's  temper  which  had  made 
the  house  dificrent  to  Matty;  but  Lady 
Fninkland,  who  was  not  a  woman  of  imag- 
ination, took  up  seriously  what  seemed  to  be 
the  obvious  meaning  of  the  words. 
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**  It  18  qaitc  true.  I  am  euro  we  are  much 
obliged  to  Mr.  Campbell,"  she  said  ;  **  Char- 
ley is  quite  an  altered  boy  ;  and  I  had  hoped 
you  were  liking  Wodensboume.  If  we  could 
do  anything  to  make  it  more  agreeable  to 
you,"  said  Lady  Frankland,  graciously,  re- 
membering how  Charley *B  **  temper  "  was 
the  horror  of  the  house.  "  I  am  sure  Sir 
Thomas  would  not  grudge  " — 

**  Pray  do  not  say  any  more,"  said  Colin, 
confused  and  blushing  ;  **  no  house  could  be 
more— no  house  could  be  so  agreeable  tome. 
Tou  are  all  very  kind.  It  was  only  my — ^my 
own" — 

What  he  was  going  to  say  is  beyond  the 
reach  of  discoyery.  He  was  interrupted  by 
a  simultaneous  utterance  from  all  the  three 
persons  present,  of  which  Colin  heard  only 
the  soft  tones  of  Matty .  *  *  He  does  not  mean 
it,"  she  said  ;  **  he  only  means  to  alarm  us. 
I  shall  not  say  good-by,  nor  farewell  either. 
You  shall  have  no  good  wishes  if  yon  iMnk 
of  going  away.  False  as  a  Campbell,"  said 
the  siren  under  her  breath,  with  a  look  which 
overpowered  Col  in .  Ho  never  was  quite  sure 
what  words  followed  from  the  elder  people ; 
but  even  Lady  Frankland  became  fervent 
when  she  recalled  what  Charley  had  been  be- 
fore the  advent  of  the  tutor.  "What  we 
should  do  with  him  now,  if  Mr.  Campbell 
was  to  leave  and  the  house  full  of  people,  I 
tremble  to  think,"  said  the  alarmed  mother. 
When  Colin  returned  to  the  house,  it  vras 
with  a  slightly  flattered  sense  of  his  own 
value  and  importance  now  to  the  young 
man,— with  a  sense,  too,  that  duty  had  fully 
acquitted  and  justified  inclinatiod,  and  that 
he  could  not  at  the  present  moment  leave  his 
post.  This  delicious  unction  he  laid  to  his 
soul  while  it  wbs  still  thrilling  with  the 
glance  and  with  the  words  which  Matty,  in 
her  alarm,  had. used  to  prevent  her  slaveys 
escape.  Whatever  happened,  he  could  not, 
he  would  not,  go  ;  better  to  perish  with  such 
a  hope  than  to  thrive  without  it ;  and,  ailber 
all,  there  was  no  need  for  perishing,  and  next 
year  Oxford  might  still  be  practicable.  So 
Colin  said  to  himself,  as  he  made  his  simple 
toilf't  for  the  evening,  with  a  face  which  was 
radiant  with  secret  sunshine,  "  It  was  only 
my — my  own  " —  How  had  he  intended  to 
complete  that  sentence  which  the  Frank- 
lands  took  out  of  hifl  month  ?  Was  he  going 
to  say  interest,  advantage,  peace?    The  un- 
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finished  words  came  to  bis  mind  involanta- 
rily  when  he  was  alone.  They  kept  flitting 
in  and  out,  disturbing  him  with  vague  toaobes  - 
of  uneaAinees,  asking  to  be  completed.  **  My 
own— only  my  own,"  Colin  said  to  himself 
as  he  went  down-stairs.  He  was  saying  over 
the  words  soflly  as  he  came  to  a  landing, 
upon  which  there  was  a  great  blank  stair- 
case-vfindow  reaching  down  to  the  floor,  and 
darkly  filled  at  this  present  moment  with  a 
gray  waste  of  sky  and  tumbling  clouds,  with 
a  wild  wind  visibly  surging  through  the 
vacant  atmosphere,  and  conveying  almost  to 
the  eye  in  palpable  vision  an  equal  demoo-* 
stration  of  its  presence  as  it  did  to  the  ear. 

**  My  own— only  my  own.  I  wonder  what 
you  mean  :  the  words  sound  quite  sentimen- 
tal," said  Miss  Matty,  suddenly  appearing  at 
Colin*s  side,  with  a  light  in  her  hand.  The 
young  man  was  moved  strangely;  he  ooald 
not  tell  why.  **  I  meant  my  own  life,  I  be- 
lieve," he  said  with  a  sudden  impulse,  un- 
awares; **only  my  own  life,"  and  went 
down  the  next  flight  of  stairs  before  the 
young  lady,  not  knowing  what  he  wasaboat. 
When  he  came  to  himself,  and  stood  back, 
blushing  with  hot  shame,  to  let  her  paai,  the 
words  came  back  in  a  dreary  whirl,  as  if  the 
wind  had  taken  them  up  and  tossed  them  at 
him,  out  of  that  wild  windowful  of  night. 
His  life— only  his  life ;  vras  that  what  he  bad 
put  in  comparison  with  Charley's  temper  and 
Matty's  vanity,  and  given  up  with  enthan* 
asm?  Something  chill,  like  a  sudden  oold 
current  through  his  veins,  ran  to  Colin 's  heart 
for  a  moment.  Next  minute  he  was  in  the 
room,  where  bright  lights,  and  lively  talk, 
and  all  the  superficial  cordiality  of  prosperity 
and  good-humor  filled  the  atmosphere  roond 
him.  Whatever  the  stake  had  been,  the  oast 
was  over  and  the  decision  made. 

CHAPTER  xvni. 
Thk  Christmas  guests  began  to  arrive  at 
Wodensboume  on  the  same  day  that  Oolin 
concluded  this  sacrifice ;  and  for  some  daji 
the  tutor  had  scant  measure  of  that  eooiety 
which  had  lured  him  to  the  relinqoiahnumt 
even  of  his  "life."  When  the  house  wm 
full  of  people,  Matty  found  a  thousand  oo- 
cupations  in  which  of  necessity  Colin  had 
no  share,— not  to  say  that  tho  young  lady 
felt  it  a  matter  of  prudence,  aftor  she 
had  accepted  his  sacrifice,  to  be  as  little 
as  possible  in  his  society.     It  was  pleae- 
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ant  enough  to  feel  her  power,  and  to  know 
that  for  her  invaluable  smile  the  boy  had  bar- 
tered his  independent  career ;  but  to  put  him 
in  the  way  of  claiming  any  reward  for  his  of- 
fering would  have  been  exceedingly  incon- 
venient to  Matty.  He  paid  the  full  penalty 
accordingly  for  at  least  a  week^  thereafter, 
and  had  abundant  opportunity  of  counting 
the  cost  and  seeing  what  he  had  done.  It 
was  not  exhilarating  to  spend  the  mornings 
with  Charley,  to  answer  his  sharp  questions, 
to  satisfy  his  acute  but  superficial  mind, — in 
which  curiosity  was  everything,  and  thought 
scarcely  existed, — and  to  feel  that  for  this 
he  had  given  up  all  that  was  Individual  in 
his  life.  He  had  left  his  own  university ;  he 
had  given  up  the  chance  of  going  to  Oxford ; 
he  had  separated  himself  from  his  companions, 
and  given  up  his  occupaticcis — all  for  the 
pleasure  of  teaching  Charley,  of  standing  in 
a  corner  of  the  Wodensbourne  drawing-room, 
and  feeling  acutely  through  every  fibre  of 
his  sensitive  Scotch  frame  that  he  was  the 
tutor,  and  stood  accordingly  in  about  as 
much  relationship  to  the  society  in  which 
he  found  himself  as  if  he  had  been  a  New 
Zealand  chief.  Colin,  however,  had  made 
up  his  mind,  and  there  was  nothing  for  it 
now  but  to  consent  and  aocept  his  fate.  But 
it  was  astonishing  how  difierent  things  looked 
from  that  corner  of  the  drawing-room,  un- 
speakably difierent  from  the  aspect  they  bore 
when  Colin  himself  was  the  only  stranger 
present,  and  even  different  from  the  state  of 
afiuirs  after  Harry  came  home,  when  the  tu- 
tor had  been  thrown  into  the  shade,  and  a 
feverof  excitement  and  jealousy  had  taken  pos- 
session of  Col  in  ^s  breast.  He  was  very  young, 
and  was  not  used  to  society.  When  Matty 
addressed  to  her  cousin  the  same  witcheries, 
which  she  had  expended  on  her  worshipper, 
the  young  man  was  profoundly  wretched  and 
jealous  beyond  description.  But  when  he 
saw  her  use  the  same  wiles  with  others,  lav- 
ishing freely  the  smiles  whicU  had  been  so 
precious  to  his  deluded  fiEuacy  upon  one  and 
another,  a  painful  wonder  scdzed  the  mind  of 
Colin.  To  stand  in  that  corner  possessed  by 
one  object  was  to  be  behind  the  scenes.  Co- 
lin was  mortal ;  he  had  ittade  a  great  sacri- 
fice, and  he  was  glad  to  have  made  it ;  but 
he  could  not  forget  it,  nor  stand  at  his  ease, 
accepting  the  civilities  that  might  be  ofTered 
him  like  another.  At  first  he  expected  the 
equivalent    which   he    imagined    bad    been 
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pledged  to  him,  and  when  he  found  out  his 
mistake  in  that,  he  discovered  also  how  im- 
possible it  was  to  refrain  from  a  feeling  of 
injury,  a  jealous  consciousness  of  inadequate 
appreciation.  He  himself  knew,  if  nobody 
else  did,  the  price  at  which  he  had  bought 
those  siren  smiles,  and  under  these  circum- 
stances to  stand  by  and  see  them  bestowed 
upon  others,  was  an  experience  which  con- 
veyed wonderful  insight  to  Colin's  inexperi- 
enced eyes.  If  Miss  Matty  saw  him  at  all, 
she  saw  him  in  the  corner,  and  gave  him  a 
nod  and  a  smile  in  passing,  which  she  thought 
quite  enough  to  keep  him  happy  for  the  time 
being;  for,  unluckily,  the  professors  of  this 
art  of  fascination,  both  male  and  female, 
are  apt  now  and  then  to  deceive  themselves 
in  the  extent  of  their  own  powers.  While 
Matty  was  so  perfectly  easy  in  her  mind  about 
the  tall  figure  in  the  comer,  he,  for  his  part, 
was  watching  her  with  feelings  which  it 
would  be  very  hard  to  describe.  His  very 
admiration,  the  sincerity  of  his  love,  intensi- 
fied the  smouldering  germs  of  disappointment 
and  disgust  of  which  he  became  uneasily  con- 
seious  as  he  stood  and  watched.  He  saw  by 
glimpses  **  the  very  heart  of  the  machine  ** 
from  that  unnoticed  observatory.  He  saw 
how  she  distributed  and  divided  her  bright 
looks,  her  playful  talk;  he  perceived  how 
she  exerted  herself  to  be  more  and  more 
charming  if  any  victim  proved  refractory  and 
was  slow  to  yield.  Had  Colin  been  kept 
more  perfectly  in  hand  himself,  had  she  de- 
voted a  little  more  time,  a  little  more  pains 
to  him,  it  is  probable  that  the  sweet  flattery 
would  have  prevailed,  and  that  he  might  have 
forgiven  her  the  too  great  readiness  she 
showed  to  please  others.  But,  as  it  was,  the 
glamour  died  out  of  Colin ^s  eyes,  ray  by  ray, 
and  bitter  in  the  consciousness  of  all  he  had 
sacrificed,  he  began  to  find  out  how  little  the 
reward,  even  could  he  have  obtained  it,  was 
worth  the  price.  The  process  was  slow ;  but 
it  went  on  night  by  night — and  night  by 
night,  as  the  disenchantment  progressed,  Co- 
lin became  more  and  more  unhappy.  It  was 
wretched  to  see  the  sweet  illusion  whioh  had 
made  life  so  beautiful  disappearing  under 
his  very  eyes  and  to  fe^  that  the  enchant- 
ment, which  had  to  him  been  so  irresistible, 
was  a  conscious  and  studied  art,  which  oould 
be  used  just  when  the  possenor  pleased,  with 
as  much  coolness  as  if  it  had  been  the  art  of 
embroidery  or  any  other  feminiiie  handicraft. 
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A  wise  spectator  might,  and  probably  would, 
have  said,  that  to  learn  this  lesson  was  the 
best  thing  possible  for  Colin;  but  that  did 
not  make  it  the  less  cruel,  the  less-  bitter.  In 
his  comer  the  young  man  gradually  drew 
nearer  and  nearer  to  the  fierce  misanthropy 
of  outraged  youth,  that  misanthropy  which 
is  as  warm  a  protest  against  common  worldli- 
ness  as  the  first  enthusiasm.  But  his  heart 
was  not  yet  released,  though  his  eyes  were 
becoming  enlightened, — reason  works  slowly 
against  love, — and  bitter  at  the  bottom  of  all 
lay  the  sense  of  the  sacrifice,  which  was  only 
his  life. 

A  few  days  after  Christmas,  a  party  of  the 
young  men  staying  at  Wodensboume  were 
bound  upon  a  boating  expedition,  to  decide 
some  bet  which  bore  remotely  upon  one  of 
the  greatest  events  of  the  university  year, — 
the  great  match  between  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge.  Harry  Frankland,  who  was  an  Ox- 
ford man,  though  the  spires  of  Cambridge 
might  almost  have  been  visible  from  his 
father's  park,  had  there  been  any  eminence 
high  enough  to  afford  a  view,  was  deeply  in- 
terested on  the  side  of  his  own  university ; 
and  some  unfortunate  youths,  belated  at  Cam- 
bridge during  the  holidays  for  want  of  friends, 
or  money,  or  some  other  needful  adjunct  of 
festival-keeping,  were  but  too  glad  to  seize 
the  opportunity  of  a  day's  pleasure.  Colin 
never  knew  how  it  was  that  he  came  to  be 
asked  to  join  th^  party.  Though  Harry's 
jealousy  was  gone,  for  the  moment  at  least, 
there  was  not  even  a  pretence  of  friendship 
between  the  tutor  and  the  heir.  Nor  could 
•Colin  ever  explain  how  it  was  that  he  con- 
sented to  go  ;  for  scores  of  objections  naturally 
presented  themselves  at  the  first  proposal. 
He  was  sensitive,  affronted,  feeling  deeply 
his  false  position,  and  ready  to  receive  with 
suspicion  any  overtures  of  friendliness  from 
any  man  possessed  by  a  benevolent  wish  to  be 
kind  to  the  tutor.  It  was,  however,  his  fate 
to  go,  and  the  preliminaries  arranged  them- 
selves €omehow. 

They  started  on  a  frosty  bright  morning, 
when  the  trees  of  the  park  weife  still  only 
emerging  from  mists  tinted  red  by  the  sun- 
shine, a  joyous,  rather  noisy  party  ;  they 
were  to  walk  to  the  river,  which  was  about 
six  miles  off,  and,  when  their  business  was 
decided,  to  lunch  at  a  favorite  haunt  of  the 
Cambridge  undergraduates.  Lady  Frank- 
iand,  who  did  not  much  approve  of  the  expe- 
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dition,  gave  them  many  ooansels  aboot  the 
way.  *<  I  wish  you  would  drive  and  get 
back  by  daylight,'*  she  said ;  *<  otherwJaD  I 
know  you  will  be  taking  that  path  acroes  the 
fields." 

"  What  path?"  said  some  one  preeent ; 
**  if  there  is  one  specially  objectionable,  we 
will  be  sure  to  take  it."  ^ 

**  I  would  not  if  I  were  yon,"  said  Min 
Matty.  *  *  There  is  a  nasty  canal  in  the  way ; 
if  you  pass  it  after  it  is  dark,  some  of  yoa 
will  certainly  foil  in.  It  would  be  a  pity  to 
be  drowned  in  such  a  slimy,  shabby  way. 
Much  better  have  all  sorts  of  dog-carts  and 
things,  and  drive  back  in  time  for  a  cop  of 
tea." 

At  which  speech  there  was  a  general  laagh. 
"  Matty  would  give,  her  soul  for  a  cnp  of 
tea,"  said  her  cousin.  <*  What  a  precious 
fright  you'll  all  be  in  if  we're  late  for  din- 
ner. I  ought  to  know  all  about  the  canal  by 
this  time.  Come  along.  It's  too  cold  to 
think  of  drowning,"  said  Harry  Frankland, 
with  a  filiafnod  of  leave-taking  to  his  mother. 
As  for  Matty,  she  went  to  the  door  with  them 
to  see  them  go  off,  as  did  some  others  of  the 
ladies.  Matty  lifted  her  pretty  cloak  side- 
ways and  stretched  out  her  band  into  the 
frosty  atmosphere  as  if  to  feel  for  rain. 

<'  I  thought  I  saw  some  drops,"  shesaid ; 
<<  it  would  be  frightful  if  it  came  on  to  rain 
now,  and  spoiled  our  chances  of  skating. 
Good-morning,  and,  whatever  you  do,  I  b^ 
of  you  don*t  get  drowned  in  the  canal.  It 
would  be  such  a  shabby  way  of  making  an 
end  of  one's  self,"  said  Matty.  When  she 
looked  up,  she  caught  Colin 's  eye,  who  was 
the  last  to  leave  the  house.  She  was  in  the 
humor  to  be  kind  to  him  at  that  moment. 
«  Shall  I  say  good-by  or  farewell?  "  she  said, 
softly,  with  that  look  of  special  confidenoe 
which  Colin,  notwithstanding  his  new  en- 
lightenment, had  no  heart  to  resist. 

<*  You  shall  say  what  yon  please,"  said 
Colin,  lingering  on  the  step  beside  her.  The 
young  man  was  in  a  kind  .of  desperate  mood. 
Perhaps  he  liked  to  show  his  companions  that 
he,  too,  could  have  his  turn. 

"  Good-by— farewell,"  said  Matty,  "  bat 
then  that  implies  shaking  hands  ;  "  and  she 
gave  him  her  pretty  hand  with  a  little  laagh, 
making  it  appear  to  the  group  outside  that 
the  clownish  tutor  had  insisted  upon  that 
unnecessary  ceremony.  **  But  whatever  joa 
please  to  say,  I  like  au  revoir  best,"  said  MiM 
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Matty ;  **  it  does  not  OTen  suggest  parting." 
And  she  waved  her  hand  as  she  turned  away 
**  Till  we  meet  again/'  said  the  little  en- 
chantress. It  might  he  to  him  especially,  or 
it  might  be  to  all,  that  she  made  this  little 
geetme  of  fareweU .  Anyhow ,  Colin  followed 
the  others  with  indescribable  sensations.  He 
no  longer  believed  in  her ;  but  her  presence 
her  looks,  her  words,  had  still  mastery  over 
him.  He  had  walked  half  the  way  before 
the  fumes  of  that  leave-taking  had  gone  out 
of  his  brain,  though  most  part  of  the  time 
he  was  keeping  up  a  conversation  about 
things  in  g^encral  with  the  stupidest  of  the 
party,  who  kept  pertinaciously  by  the  tutor's 
side. 

The  day  went  off  with  considerable  satiR- 
fiiction  to  all  the  party,  and,  as  Colin  and 
Frankland  did  not  come  much  in  C9ntact, 
there  was  little  opportunity  for  displaying 
the  spirit  of  opposition  and  contradiction 
which  existed  between  them.  Fortunately, 
Colin  was  not  at  hand  to  hear  Harry's  stric- 
tures upon  his  method  of  handling  the  oats, 
nor  did  Frankland  perceive  the  smile  of  con- 
temptuous recollection  which  came  upon  the 
tutor's  face  as  he  observed  how  tenderly  the 
heir  of  Wodensboume  stepped  into  the  boat, 
keeping  clear  of  the  wet  as  of  old.  **  That 
felloe  has  not  a  bit  of  science,"  said  young 
Frankland ;  **  he  expects  mere  strength  to 
do  everything.  Look  how  ho  holds  his  oar. 
It  never  occurs  to  him  that  he  is  in  anything 
lighter  than  a  Highland  fishing-cobble.  What 
on  earth,  I  wonder,  made  us  bring  him 
here?" 

**  Science  goes  a  great  way,"  said  the  most 
skilled  oarsm^m  of  the  party  ;  *'  but  Td  like 
to  have  the  training  of  Campbell  all  the 
same.  He  talks  of  going  to  Baliiol,  and  I 
shall  write  to  Cox  about  him." 

*'  What  a  chest  the  fc.llow  has,"  said  the 
admiring  spectators.    Meanwhile  Colin  had  i 
not  hesitated  to  explain  his  smile.  | 

•*  I  smile  because  I  rect)lloot  smiling  years  | 
ago,"  said  Colin.  *'  See  how  Frankland  steps  i 
into  the  boat.  When  he  was  a  boy  he  did 
the  same.  I  rcmemlx*r  it.  and  it  amubod  ■ 
me ;  for  wet  feet  were  a  new  idea  to  me  in  i 
those  days;*'  and  Colin  laughe<l  outright,' 
and  the  cyrt«  of  the  two  met.  Neither  knew  j 
what  the  other  had  l)efn  saving ;  but  the  pficc-  i 
tatora  |K'r«vived  with'iut  more  wonln  that  the 
joung  men  were  not  picrfectly  safe  wmpan-  j 
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ions  for  each  other,  and  took  precautions, 
with  instinctive  comprehension  of  the  case. 

**  These  two  don't  get  on,"  said  one  of  the 
party,  under  his  breath.  **  It  is  hard  upon 
a  fellow,  you  know,  to  have  another  fellow 
stuck  at  iiis  side  who  saved  his  life,  and  that 
sort  of  thing.  I  shouldn't  like  it  myself. 
Somebody  keep  an  eye  on  Frankland — and 
on  the  Scotch  fellow,  too,"  said  the  impar- 
tial peacemaker.  Luckily,  neither  of  the 
two  who  were  thus  put  under  friendly  sur- 
veillance was  at  all  aware  of  the  fact,  and 
Colin  submitted,  with  as  good  a  grace  as  pos- 
sible, to  the  constant  companionsliip  of  the 
stupidest  and  best-humored  of  the  party, 
who  had  already  bestowed  his  attentions  and 
society  upon  the  tutor.  This  state  of  things, 
however,  did  not  endure  after  the  lunch,  at 
which  it  was  not  possible  for  Colin  to  remain 
a  merely  humble  spectator  and  sharer  of  the 
young  men's  entertainment.  He  had  not 
been  broken  in  to  such  duty ;  and,  excited  by 
exercise  and  the  freedom  round  him,  Colin 
could  no  more  help  talking  than  he  could 
help  the  subsequent  discovery  made  by  his 
companions  that  *<  the  Scotch  fellow"  was 
very  good  company.  The  young  men  spent 
— as  was  to  be  expected — a  much  longer 
time  over  their  lunch  than  was  at  all  neces- 
sary ;  and  the  short  winter  day  was  just  Over 
when  they  set  out  on  their  way  home  through 
the  evening  mists,  which  soon  deepened  into 
darkness,  very  faintly  lighted  by  a  few  doubt- 
ful stars.  Everybody  declared,  it  is  true, 
that  there  was  to  be  a  moon ;  indeed,  it  teas 
with  the  distinct  understanding  that  there 
was  to  be  a  moon  that  the  party  had  started 
walking  from  Wodensboume.  But  the  moon 
showed  herself  lamentably  indifferent  to  the 
arrangements  which  depended  on  her.  She 
gave  not  the  least  sign  of  appearing  anywhere 
in  that  vast,  windy  vault  of  sky,  which  in- 
deed had  a  little  light  in  itself,  but  could 
spare  scarcely  any  to  show  the  w^ayfarers 
where  they  were  going  through  tlio  dreary 
wintry  road  and  between  the  rustling  leafless 
hedges.  AVhen  they  got  into  the  fields,  mat- 
ters grew  rather  worse.  It  was  hard  to  keep 
the  path,  harder  still  to  find  the  stiles  and 
steer  through  gaps  and  ditches.  The  high- 
road made  a  round  which  would  lead  them 
three  or  four  miles  out  of  their  way,  and 
Frankland  insisted  upon  his  own  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  by-way  by  which  they 
could   reach  Wodensboume   in   an   hoor. 
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<<  Miod  the  canal  we  were  warned  of  this 
moming,"  snggested  one  of  the  party,  as 
they  paused  in  the  dark  at  the  comer  of  a 
black  field  to  decide  which  way  they  should 
go.  **  Oh,  confound  the  canal ;  as  if  I  didn't 
know  every  step  of  the  way  ; ''  said  young 
Frankland.  "  It's  a  settled  principle  in  the 
female  mind  that  one  is  bent  upon  walking 
into  canals  whenever  one  has  an  opportunity. 
Come  along ;  if  you're  afraid,  perhaps  Camp- 
bell will  show  you  the  other  way." 

"  Certainly,"  said  Colin,  without  the  least 
hesitation.  *^I  have  no  wish  to  walk  into 
the  canal,  for  my  part ;  "  upon  which  there 
was  a  universal  protest  against  parting  com- 
pany .  <'  Come  along,"  said  one,  who  thrust 
his  arm  through  Colin's  as  he  spoke,  but 
who  was  no  longer  the  stupid  member  of  the 
party,  *'  we'll  all  take  our  chance  together ;" 
but  he  kept  the  tutor  as  far  as  possible  from 
the  line  of  Wodensboume.  **  Frankland  and 
you  don't  seem  to  get  on,"  said  Colin's 
companion ;  *<  yet  he's  a  very  nice  fellow 
when  you  come  to  know  him.  I  suppose  you 
must  have  had  some  misunderstanding,  eh  ? 
Wasn't  it  you  who  saved  his  life  ?  " 

«  I  never  saved  any  one's  life,"  said  Colin, 
a  little  sharply  ;  **  and  we  get  on  well  enough 
— as  well  as  is  necessary.  We  have  no  call 
to  see  much  of  each  other."  Afler  this  they 
all  went  on  through  the  dark  as  well  as  they 
could,  getting  into  difficulties  now  and  then, 
sometimes  collecting  together  in  a  bewildered 
group  at  a  stile  or  turning,  and  afterward 
streaming  on  in  single  file — a  sncoession  of 
black  figures  which  it  was  impossible  to  iden- 
tify except  by  the  voices.  Certainl;^  they 
made  noise  enough.  What  with  shouts  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  file,  what 
with  bursts  of  song  which  came  occasionally 
from  one  or  another  or  even  taken  up  in  up- 
roarious chorus,  the  profound  stillness  which 
enveloped  and  surrounded  them  was  oom- 
^  pelled  to  own  their  human  presence  to  the 
ear  at  least.  In  the  natural  course  of  their 
progress,  Colin  and  his  immediate  companion 
had  got  nearly  to  the  front,  when  the  laugh- 
ter and  noise  was  suddenly  interrupted.  <*  I 
don't  quite  see  where  we  are  going,"  said 
Harry.  «<  Stop  a  bit ;  I  shouldn't  mind  go- 
ing on  myself,  but  I  don't  want  to  risk  you 
fellows  who  are  frightened  for  canals.  Look 
here ;  the  road  ought  to  have  gone  on  at  this 
oomer,  but  here's  nothing  but  a  hedge. 
Keep  where  you  are  till  I  look  out.    There's 


a  light  over  there,  but  I  can't  tell  what's  be- 
tween. 

«  Perhaps  it's  the  canal,"  said  some  one 
behind. 

«  Oh,  yes,  of  course  it's  the  oanal/'  said 
Frankland,  with  irritation.  **  Yoa  stand 
back  till  I  try ;  if  I  fall  in,  it's  my  own  finult, 
which  will  be  a  consolation  to  my  firiends," 
cried  the  angry  guide.  He  started  ibrvrard 
impatiently,  not,  however,  without  being 
closely  followed  by  two  or  three,  among 
whom  was  Colin. 

«  Don't  be  foolish,  Frankland,"  said  one 
voice  in  the  darkness ;  **  let  us  all  go  together 
— let  us  be  cautions.  I  feel  something  like 
gravel  under  my  feet.  '  Steady,  steady ;  feel 
with  your  foot  before  you  put  it  down.  Oh  ! 
good  heavens,  what  is  it  7  "  The  voice  broke 
ofi"  abruptly ;  a  loud  splash  and  a  cry  ensued, 
and  the  young  men  behind  saw  the  figures 
in  advance  of  them  suddenly  drop  and  dis- 
appear. It  was  the  canal,  upon  which  they 
had  been  making  unawares.  Two  out  of  the 
four  had  only  stumbled  on  the  bank,  and  rose 
up  again  immediately  ;  and  as  those  behind, 
afraid  to  press  forward,  not  knowing  what  to 
do,  stood  appalled,  another  and  another  figure 
scrambled  up  with  difficulty,  calling  for  help 
out  of  the  water,  into  which  they  had  not, 
however  plunged  deeply  enough  to  peril  their 
lives.  Then  there  was  a  terrible  momefitary 
pause. 

**  Are  we  all  here  ?  "  said  Colin.  His  voice 
sounded  like  a  funaral  bell  pealing  through 
the  darkness.  He  knew  they  were  not  all 
there.  He,  with  his  keen  eyes,  rendered 
keener  by  opposition  and  enmity,  bad  seen 
beyond  mistake  that  the  first  of  all  went  down 
and  had  not  risen  again.  The  consciousnesB 
made  his  ^oioe  tragic  as  it  ran  through  tbe 
darkness.  Somebody  shouted,  **Yes,  yes, 
thank  God  !  "  in  reply.  It  was  only  a  seoond, 
but  years  of  life  rolled  up  upon  Colin  in  that 
moment  of  time, — years  of  most  troobloiis 
existence  behind  ;  years  of  feir  life  befoie. 
Should  he  let  him  die?  It  was  not  his&olt ; 
nobody  could  blame  him.  And  what  right 
had  he  to  risk  his  life  a  second  time  for 
Harry  Frankland?  All  that  a  murderer,  all 
that  a  martyr  could  feel  rushed  through  CSo- 
lin's  mind  in  that  instant  of  horrible  indecis- 
ion. Then  somebody  said,  **Franklandt 
Frankland!  where  is  Frankland?"  That 
voice  was  the  touch  of  fiite.  With  a  strange 
shout,  of  which  he  was  unoonsoioos,  Golin 
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plunged  into  the  black  invisible  stream.  By 
thii  tune  the'  others  of  the  party  saw  with 
unspeakable  relief  lights  approaching,  and 
heard  tbrongh  the  darkness  voices  of  men 
coming  to  their  assistance.  They  were  close 
by  one  of  the  locks  of  the  canal ;  and  it  was 
the  keeper  of  it,  not  unused  to  such  accidents, 
who  came  hurrying  to  give  what  help  was 
possible.  His  lantern  and  some  torches  which 
the  anxious  young  men  mana£[ed  to  light, 
threw  a  wild  illumination  over  the  muddy, 
motionless  stream,  in  which  two  of  their  num-  [ 
ber,  lately  as  gay  and  light-hearted  as  any, 
were  now  stru^ing  for  their  life.  The  ; 
same  light  flared  horribly  over  the  two  mo- 
tionless figures,  which,  after  an  interval  which 
•eemed  like  years  to  the  bystanders,  were  at ' 
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length  brought  out  of  the  blackness ;  one  of 
them  still  retaining  strength  and  conscious- 
ness to  drag  the  other  with  him  up  the  stony 
margin  before  his  senses  failed.  They  lay 
silent  both,  with  pallid  faces,  upon  the  hard 
path  ;  one  as  like  death  as  the  other,  with  a 
kind  of  stony,  ghostly  resemblance  in  their 
white  insensibility,  except  that  there  was 
blood  on  the  lips  of  one,  who  must  have 
struck,  the  lockman  said,  upon  some  part  of 
the  lock.  They  wore  carried  into  the  cot- 
tage, and  hurried  messengers  sent  to  the 
nearest  doctor  and  to  Wodensboume.  Mean- 
while the  two  lay  together,  pallid  and  mo- 
tionless, nobody  knowing  which  was  living 
and  which  dead. 


The  Eoo  ▲  Miniature  Universe. — ^The  fol- 
lowing remarkable  passage  occurs  in  Prof.  Agas- 
8iz*8  *'  Methods  of  Study  in  Natural  History  :  *' 
*•  One  can  hardly  conceive  the  beauty  of  the  egg 
as  seen  through  the  microscope  at  tliis  period  of 
its  growth,  when  the  whole  yolk  is  divided,  with 
the  dark  ^p'onulcs  on  one  side  ;  while  the  other 
side,  where  jhe  transparent  halo  of  the  vesicle  is 
seen,  is  brilliant  with  light.  With  the  growth 
of  the  ^gg,  these  granules  enlarge,  become  more 
distinct,  and  under  the  microscope  K)nie  of  them 
appear  to  be  hollow.  They  are  not  round  in 
Imo,  but  rather  irregular,  and  under  the  effect 
of  light,  they  are  exceedingly  brilliant.  Pres- 
ently, instead  of  being  t<cattcred  equally  over  the 
space  they  occupy,  tlicy  form  clusters, — constel- 
lations, as  it  were, — and  between  thcuo  cIiiKters  ! 
are  clear  spaces,  produced  by  tlio  reparation  of 
the  albumen  fW>m  the  oil.  At  this  period  of 
its  growth  there  is  a  wonderful  rc»cniblancc 
between  the  appearance  of  the  cfrp^,  as  seen 
under  the  microscope,  and  the  finnamt^nt  with 
the  eekstial  bodies.  The  little  clusters)  or  con- 
stellations are  equally  divided.  Here  and  there 
they  are  two  and  two  like  double  stara,  or  somo- 
timcs  in  tfarccH,  or  fives,  or  in  scvcuh,  recalling 
the  Pleiades ;  and  the  clear  albuminous  tracts 
between  are  like  the  empty  spaces  separatin}^  the  ' 
stars.  This  is  simply  true  that  such  is  the  ac- 
tual appearance  of  the  yolk  at  this  time  ;  and 
llie  idea  cannot  bat  suggest  itself  to  the  mind, 


that  the  thoughts  which  have  been  embodied  in 
the  universe  are  recnlled  here  within  the  little 
egg,  presenting  a  miniature  diagram  of  the  fir- 
mament This  is  one  of  the  first  changes  of  the 
yolk,  ending  by  forming  regular  clusters,  with  a 
sort  of  network  of  albumen  between,  and  then 
this  phase  of  the  growth  is  complete. 


Many  who  have  visited  Paris  will  remember 
to  have  seen  what  was  called  the  tomb  of  Vol- 
taire, in  the  crypts  of  the  Pantheon.  From  the 
JVhtea  &  Qiuriet  we  Icani  that  a  discovery  has 
recently  been  made  that  the  remains  of  that  cele- 
brated man  are  not  there.  **  The  tomb  is  empty, 
and  nothing  is  known  as  to  what  has  become  of 
its  contents.*'  One  French  paper  publishes  a 
story  tliftt  these  remains  were  secretly  conveyed 
away  one  ni^ht,  and  were  pitche<l  into  a  pit,  and 
ignominiom«ly  trampled  upon  by  sonic  persons 
who  bclieve<l  they  fulfilled  a  sacred  duty  **  as 
Royalists  ami  Christians  ;  "  while  others,  quoting 
the  refu8:il  of  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  to  allow 
Voltaire  Christian  burial,  doubt  if  his  remains 
were  ever  deposited  in  the  Pantheon. 
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BY  HENBT  T.  TUCKEEMAN. 


[The  following  analysis  of  the  genius  of  our 
lamented  Hawthorne  is  taken  from  a  Tolume  en- 
titled •*  Mental  Portraits,"  by  Heniy  T.  Tucker- 
man,  published  in  London  by  Richard  Bentley  in 
1853.  It  originally  appeared  in  an  American 
periodical ;  and  is  to  be  included,  in  an  enlarged 
form,  in  the  forthcoming  new  series  of  the  au- 
thor's '♦Biographical  Essays."  What  renders 
this  tribute  of  special  interest  now,  when  the  re- 
cent death  of  Hawthorne  leads  so  many  to  pon- 
der his  genius  with  tender  ^miration,  is  that, 
when  it  appeared,  the  "  Scarlet  Letter  *'  and 
"  House  of  the  Seven  Gables  "  had  just  opened 
the  way  to  that  success  which  crowned  so  late  its 
author's  toil.  As  one  of  the  early  indications  of 
new  and  extended  sympathy,  Hawthorne  was  so 
gratified  by  it  as  to  thus  express  himself  in  a 
letter,  to  which  we  have  had  access,  dated  at 
Lenox,  Mass.,  June  20th,  1861 :— -    - 

'  *  I  have  received  the  Southern  Literary  Mes- 
senger, and  have  read  your  beautiful  article  on 
my,  I  fear,  unworthy  self.  It  gave  me,  I  must 
confess,  the  pleasantest  sensation  I  have  ever  ex- 
perience, from  any  cause  connected  with  litera- 
ture ;  not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  the  praise  as 
because  I  felt  that  you  saw  into  my  books  and 
understood  what  I  meant.  I  cannot  thank  you 
enough  for  it." — Ed.  Living  Age.] 

I  PASSED  an  hour  lately  in  examining  va- 
rious BubfitaneeB  through  a  powerful  micro- 
Bcope,  with  a  man  of  science  at  my  elbow, 
to  expound  their  use  and  relations.  It  was 
astonishing  what  revelations  of  wonder  and 
beauty  in  common  things  were  thus  attained 
in  a  brief  period.  The  eye  aptly  directed, 
the  attention  wisely  given,  and  the  minute 
in  nature  enlarged  and  unfold^  to  the  vision, 
a  new  sense  of  life  and  its  marvels  seemed 
created.  What  appeared  but  a  slightly  rough 
surface  proved  variegated  iris-hued  crystals ; 
a  dot  on  a  leaf  became  a  moth's  nest  with 
V  its  symmetrical  eggs  and  their  hairy  pent- 
house :  the  cold  passive  oyster  displayed 
heart  and  lungs  in  vital  activity:  the  un- 
folding wings  grew  visible  upon  the  seed- 
vessels  of  the  ferns ;  beetles  looked  like  gor- 
geously emblazoned  shields ;  and  the  internal 
economy  of  the  nauseous  cockroach,  in  its 
high  and  delicate  organism,  showed  a  re- 
markable affinity  between  insect  and  animal 
life. 

What  the  scientific  use  of  lenses — the  tel- 
escope and  the  microscope— does  for  us  in 


relation  to  the  external  universe,  the  psycho- 
logical writer  achieves  in  regatd  to  our  own 
nature.  He  reveals  its  wonder  and  beauty, 
unfolds  its  complex  laws,  and  makes  us  sud- 
denly aware  of  the  mysteries  within  and 
around  individual  life.  In  the  guise  of  at- 
tractive fiction  and  sometimes  of  the  most 
airy  sketches,  Hawthorne  thus  deals  with 
his  reader.  His  appeal  is  to  oonsciousiees, 
and  he  must,  therefore,  be  met  in  a  sympa- 
thetic relation  ;  he  shadows  forth,  hints, 
makes  signs,  whispers,  muses  aloud,  gives 
the  key-note  of  a  melody,  puts  us  on  a  track  ; 
in  a  word,  addresses  us  as  nature  does — that 
is,  unostentatiously,  and  with  a  significance 
not  to  be  realized  without  reverent  silence 
and  gentle  feeling ;  a  sequestration  from  bus- 
tle and  material  care,  and  somewhat  of  the 
meditative  insight  and  latent  sensibility  io 
which  his  themes  are  conceived  and  wrought 
out. 

Sometimes  they  are  purely  descriptive  bits 
of  Flemish  painting,  so  exact  and  arrayed  in 
such  mellow  colors,  that  we  unconsciously 
take  them  in  as  objects  of  sensitive  rather 
than  imaginative  observation ;  the  *^  Old 
Manse*'  and  the  "Custom-house" — those 
quaint  portals  to  bis  fairy-land,  as  peculiar 
and  rich  in  contrast  in  their  way  as' Boc- 
caccio's sombre  introduction  to  his  gay  sto- 
ries— are  memorable  instances  of  this  fidelity 
in  the  details  of  local  and  personal  portrai- 
ture ;  and  that  chaste  yet  deep  tone  ot 
coloring  which  secures  an  harmonious 
whole. 

Even  in  allegory,  Hawthorne  imparts  this 
sympathetic  unity  to  his  conception  ;  **  I'ire 
Worship,"  »«The  Celestial  Railroad," 
•*  Monsieur  du  Miroir, "  "Earth's  Holo- 
caust, "  and  others  in  the  same  vein,^  while 
they  emphatically  indicate  great  moral  truth, 
have  none  of  the  abstract  and  cold  grace  of 
allegorical  writing  ;  besides  the  ingenuity 
they  exhibit,  and  the  charm  they  have  for 
the  fancy,  a  human  interest  warms  aod  giTCS 
them  meaning  to  the  heart.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  imaginative  grace  which  thej 
chiefly  display  lends  itself  quite  as  aptly  to 
redeem  and  glorify  homely  fact  in  the  plastic 
hands  of  the  author.  "  Drowne's  Wooden 
Image,"  "The  Intelligence  Office,"  and 
other  tales  derived  from  commonplace  mate- 
rial, are  thus  moulded  into  artistic  bf»uty 
and  suggestiveness. 

Hawthorne  is  a  prose  poet.    Ho  brings  to- 
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gcther  Boatiered  beauties,  evokes  truth  from 
apparent  confusion,  and  embodies  the  tragic 
or  humorous  element  of  a  tradition  or  an 
erent  in  lyric  music, — not,  indeed,  to  bo  sung 
bj  the  lips,  but  to  live,  like  melodious  echoes, 
in  the  memory.  We  are  constantly  struck 
with  the  felicity "^of  his  invention.  What 
happy  ideas  are  embodied  in  **  A  Virtuoso *8 
Collection,  "  and  <«  The  Artist  of  the  Beau- 
tiful " — independent  of  the  grace  of  their 
execution !  There  is  a  certain  uniformity  in 
Hawthorne's  style  and  manner,  but  a  re- 
markable versatility  in  his  subjects;  and 
each  as  distinctly  carries  with  it  the  mono- 
tone of  a  special  feeling  or  fancy  as  one  of 
MiflB  Baillie's  plays  : — and  this  is  the  perfec- 
tion of  psychological  art. 

There  are  tw«  distinct  kinds  of  fiction,  or 
narrative  literature,  which  for  want  of  more 
apt  terms,  we   may  call   the  melodramatic 
and  the  meditative ;  the  former  is  in  a  great 
degree  mechanical,  and  deals  chiefly  with  in- 
ddenta  and  adventure ;  a  few  types  of  char- 
acter, an  approved  scenic  material,  and  what 
are  called  effective  situations,  make  up  the 
Btory ;  the  other  species,  or  the  contrary,  is 
modelled  upon  no  external  pattern,  but  seems 
evolved  from  the  author's  mind,  and  tinged 
with  his  idiosyncrasy  ;  the  circumstances  re- 
lated are  oflcn  of  secondary  interest,  while 
the  sentiment  they  unfold,  the  picturesque  or 
poetic  light  in  which  they  are  placed,  throw 
an  enchantment  over  them.     Wc  feel  the 
glow  of  individual  consciousness  even  in  the 
most  technical  description  ;  we  recognize  a 
significance   beyond  the  apparent    in  each 
e^racter  ;  and  the  effect  of  the  whole  is  that 
of  life  rather  than  history  :  wo  inhale  an  at- : 
moepberc  as  well  as  gaze  upon  a  landscape  ; ! 
the  picture  offered  to  the  mental  vision  has  • 
not  outline  and  grouping,  but  color  and  ex- 1 
pression,  evincing  an   intimate  and  syrapa- ; 
thetic  relation  between  tlic  moral  experience ; 
of  the  author  and  his  work,  so  that,  as  wc. 
read,  not  only  scenes  but  sensations,  not  only  , 
fancies  but  experience,  seem  borne  in  from 
the  entrancing  page.  > 

There  is  a  charm  also  essential  to  all  works 
of  genius  which  for  want  of  a  more  definite 
term  we  are  tontent  to  call  the  inefE&ble.  It 
u  a  quality  that  seems  to  be  infused  .through 
the  design  of  the  artist  after  its  mechanical 
finish,— as  IWe  entered  the  statue  at  the  pniyt-r 
of  the  Grecian  sculptor.  It  is  u  secret,  inde- 
scribable grace,  a  vital  principle,  a  superhu- 
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man  element  imparting  the  distinctive  and 
magnetic  character  to  literature,  art,  and  so- 
ciety, which  gives  them  individual  life ;  it 
is  what  the  soul  is  to  the  body,  luminous  va- 
por to  the  landscape,  wind  to  sound,  and 
light  to  color. 

No  analysis  explains  tho  phenomenon  ;  it 
is  recognized  by  consciousness  rather  than 
through  direct  intellectual  perception ;  and 
seems  to  appeal  to  a  union  of  sensibility  and 
insight  which  belongs,  in  the  highest  degree, 
only  to  appreciative  minds.     Its  mysterious, 
endearing,  and  conservative  influence  hallows 
all  works  universally  acknowledged  as  those 
of  genius  in  the  absolute  significance  of  the 
word  ;  and  it  gives  to  inanimate  forms,  the 
written  page,  tho  composer's  harmony,  and 
the  lyric  or  dramatic  personation,  a  certain 
pervading  interest  which  wo  instantly  feel 
disarming  criticism  and  attesting  the  pres- 
ence of  what  is  allied  to  our  deepest  instincts. 
It  touches  the  heart  with  tender  awe  before 
a  Madonna  of  Raphael ;  it  thrilled  the  nerves 
and  evoked  tho  passions  in  the  elocution  of 
Kean  ;  it  lives  in  the  expression  of  the  Apol- 
lo,  in    the   characters   of  Shakspeare,   and 
the  atmospheres  of  Claude ;  and  those  once 
initiated  by  experience  know  spontaneously 
the  invisible  line  of  demarcation  which  sepa- 
rates talent,  skill,  and  knowledge  from  genius 
by  the  affinity  of  impression  invariably  pro- 
duced,— a  distinction  as  clearly  felt  and  as 
difficult  to  portray  as  that  between  the  emo- 
tions of  friendship  and  loVe.     It  would  ap- 
pear ns  if  tlicrc  were  a  provision  in  the  minds 
of  the  highly-gifted  similar  to  that  of  Nature 
in  her  latent  rew)urce8,  whereby  they  keep 
in  refK^rve  a  world  of  passion,  sentiment,  and 
ideas,  unliackncyed  hy  casual  use  and  un- 
profaned   by  reckless  display — which  is  se- 
cretly  lavished   up^)n  their  mental  emana- 
tions : — hence  their  moral  life,  intense  ptr- 
sonality,  and  sympathetic  charm. 

iSucli  a  process  and  result  is  obviously  in- 
dependent of  will  and  intelligence ;  what 
they  aciiieve  is  thus  crowned  with  lighA  and 
endowed  with  vitality  by  a  grace  above  their 
sphere  ;  the  ineffiible,  then,  is  a  primary  dis- 
tinction and  al)Solutc  token  of  genius,  like 
the  halo  that  marks  a  saintly  head.  Results 
like  these  are  only  derived  from  the  union  of 
keen  ohm.>rvation  with  moral  sensibility ; 
they  blend  like  form  and  color,  persixx-tive 
and  outline,  tone  and  composition  in  art. 
Tliey  dUTer  from  meroly  clever  stories  in  whiU 
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may  be  called  flavor.  There  is  a  peculiar 
zest  about  them  which  proves  a  vital  origin  ; 
and  this  is  the  distinction  of  Hawthome^s 
tales.  Thej  almost  invariably  possess  the 
reality  of  tone  which  perpetuates  imagina- 
tive literature, —  the  same  that  endears  to  all 
time  De  Foe,  Bunyan,  Goldsmith,  and  the 
old  dramatists.  We  find  in  pictorial  art  that 
the  conservative  principle  is  cither  absolute 
fidelity  to  detail  as  in  the  Flemish,  or  earnest 
moral  beauty  as  in  the  Italian,  school ;  the 
painters  who  yet  live  in  human  estimation 
were  thoroughly  loyal  either  to  the  real  or 
^  the  ideal,  to  perception  or  to  feeling,  to  the 
eye  or  the  heart.  And,  in  literature,  the 
same  thing  is  evident.  **  Robinson  Crusoe  *' 
is  objectively,  and  "Pilgrim's  Progress" 
spiritually,  true  to  nature ;  the  **  Vicar  of 
Wakefield  "  emanated  from  a  mind  overflow- 
ing with  humanity ;  and  it  is  the  genuine 
reproduction  of  passion  in  the  old  English 
plays  that  makes  them  still  awaken  echoes  in 
the  soul. 

It  may  be  regarded  as  a  proof  of  absolute 
genius  to  create  a  mood  ;  to  inform,  amuse, 
or  even  interest  is  only  the  test  of  superficial 
powers  sagaciously  directed  ;  but  to  infuse  a 
new  state  of  feeling,  to  change  the  frame  of 
mind,  and,  as  it  were,  alter  the  consciousness, 
— this  is  the  triumph  of  all  art.  It  is  that 
mysterious  influence  which  beauty,  wit,  char- 
acter, nature,  and  peculiar  scenes  and  objects 
exert,  which  we  call  fascination,  a  charm,  an 
inspiration,  or  a  glamour,  according  as  it  is 
good  or  evil.  It  may  safely  bo  asserted  that 
by  virtue  of  his  individuality  every  author 
and  artist  of  genius  creates  a  peculiar  mood, 
differing  somewhat  according  to  the  charac- 
ter of  the  recipient,  yet  essentially  the  same. 
If  w^  were  obliged  to  designate  that  of  Haw- 
thorne in  a  single  word,  we  should  call  it 
metaphysical,  or  perhaps  soulful.  He  always 
takes  us  below  the  surface  and  beyond  the 
material ;  his  most  inartificial  stories  are  em- 
inently suggestive  ;  he  makes  us  breathe  the 
air  of  contemplation  and  turns  our  eyes  in- 
ward. It  is  as  if  we  went  forth,  in  a  dream, 
into  the  stillness  of  an  autumnal  wood,  or 
stood  alone  in  a  vast  gallery  of  old  pictures, 
or  moved  slowly,  with  muffled  tread,  over  a 
wide  plain,  amid  a  gentle  fall  of  snow,  or 
mused  on  a  ship's  deck,  at  sea,  by  moonlight ; 
the  tppcal  is  to  the  retrospective,  the  intro- 
spective to  what  is  thoughtful  and  profound- 
ly conscious  in  our  nature,  and  whereby  it 


communes  with  the  mysterifii  of  lift  and  oc- 
cult intimations  of  nature. 

And  yet  there  is  no  painfiil  extraTtguiee, 
no  transcendental  vagaries  in  Hawthorne; 
his  imagination  is  as  human  as  his  heart ;  if 
he  touches  the  horizon  of  the  infinite,  it  is 
with  reverence :  if  he  deak  with  the  anoma- 
lies of  sentiment,  it  is  with  intelligSDoe  and 
tenderness.  His  utterance,  too,  is  aingolariy 
clear  and  simple  ;  his  style  only  rises  above 
the  colloquial  in  the  sustained  order  of  its 
flow ;  the  terms  are  natural,  and  fitly  cho- 
sen. Indeed,  a  careless  reader  is  liable  con- 
tinually to  lose  sight  of  his  meaning  and 
beauty,  from  the  entire  absenoe  of  preienaioo 
in  his  style.  It  is  requisite  to  hear  in  mind 
the  universal  truth, — that  all  great  and  true 
things  are  remarkable  for  simplicity  ;  the  di- 
rect method  is  the  pledge  of  sincerity,  aycndr 
ance  of  the  conventional,  an  instinct  of  rich- 
ly-endowed minds ;  and  the  perfection  of  art 
never  dazzles  or  overpowers,  but  graduaUy 
wins  and  warms  us  to  an  enduring  and  noble 
love.  The  style  of  Hawthorne  is  wholly  an- 
evasive  ;  he  resorts  to  no  tricks  of  rhetoric  or 
verbal  ingenuity  ;  language  is  to  him  a  crys- 
tal medium  through  which  to  let  ns  see  the 
play  of  his  humor,  the  glow  of  his  sympa- 
thy, and  the  truth  of  his  observation. 

Although  he  seldom  transcends  the  limited 
sphere  in  which  he  so  efficiently  concentrates 
his  genius,  the  variety  of  tone,  like  difierent 
airs  on  the  same  instrument,  gives  him  an 
imaginative  scope  rarely  obtained  in  elab- 
orate narrative.  Thus  be  deals  with  the 
tragic  element,  wisely  and  with  vivid  origi- 
nality, in  such  pieces  as  «  Roger  Malvern's 
Burial "  and  «« Young  Goodman  Browne;  " 
with  the  comic  in  "Mr.  Higginbotham's 
Catastrophe,"  "A  Select  Party,"  and  Dr. 
Heidegger's  Experiment,"  and  vrith  tho 
purely  fanciful  in  "  David  Swan,"  « Tlia 
Vision  of  the  Fountain,"  and  "  fWicy^ 
Show  Box."  Nor  is  he  less  remarkable  finr 
sympathetic  observation  of  nature  than  for 
profound  interest  in  humanity ;  witness  sneh 
limning  as  the  sketches  entitled  *<  Budk  and 
Bird  Voices,"  and  "  Snow-Flakes."— ^eno- 
inc  descriptive  poems ;  though  not  cast  in 
the  mould  of  verse,  as  graphic,  true,  and 
feeling  as  the  happiest  scenes  of  Bryant  or 
Crabbe.  With  equal  tact  and  tenderness  be 
approaches  the  dry  record  of  the  past,  im- 
parting life  to  its  cold  details,  and  reality  to 
its  abstract  forms. 
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Tbe  early  history  of  New  England  has 
ioand  no  sadi  genial  and  yiyid  illastrations 
■a  his  pages  afford.  Thus,  at  all  points,  his 
genios  touches  the  interests  of  human  life, 
DOW  overflowing  with  a  loye  of  external  na- 
ture, as  gentle  as  that  of  Thomson,  now  in- 
tent open  the  quaint  or  characteristic  in  life 
with  a  humor  as  zestfnl  as  that  of  Lamb, 
now  developing  the  horrible  or  pathetic  with 
something  of  Webster's  dramatic  terror,  and 
again  buoyant  with  a  fantasy  as  aerial  as 
Sbdley'a  conceptions.  And,  in  each  instance, 
the  staple  of  charming  invention  is  adorned 
with  Uie  purest  graces  of  style.  This  is 
Hawthorne's  distinction.  We  have  writers 
who  possess  in  an  eminent  degree  each  of 
these  two  great  requisites  of  literary  success, 
bat  no  one  who  more  impressively  unites 
them ;  cheerfulness,  as  if  caught  from  the 
sea-breese  or  the  green  fields,  solemnity,  as 
if  imbibed  from  the  twilight,  like  colors  on 
a  palette,  seem  transferable  at  his  will,  to 
any  legend  or  locality  he  chooses  for  a 
framework  whereon  to  rear  his  artistic  crea- 
tion ;  and  this  he  does  with  so  dainty  a 
touch  and  so  fine  a  disposition  of  light  and 
shade,  that  the  result  is  like  an  immortal 
cabinet  picture, — the  epitome  of  a  phase  of 
art,  and  the  miniature  reflection  of  a  glori- 
oua  mind. 

B(KXiiOcio  in  Italy,  Marmontcl  in  France, 
Hoffman  and  others  in  Germany,  and  Ander- 
sen in  Denmark,  have  made  the  tale  or  brief 
story  classical  in  their  several  countries  ;  and 
Hawthorne  has  achieved  the  Ramc  triumph  in 
America.  He  has  performed  for  New  Eng- 
laind  life  and  manners  the  same  high  and 
sweet  service  which  Wilson  has  for  Scotland, 
— caaght  and  permanently  embodied  their 
**  lights  and  shadows." 

levity  is  as  truly  the  soul  of  romance  as 
of  wit ;  the  light  that  warms  is  always  con- 
centrated ;  and  expression  and  finish,  in  lit- 
erature as  in  painting,  are  not  dependent 
upon  space.  Accordingly,  the  choicest  gems 
of  writing  are  oflen  the  most  terse  ;  and  as  a 
peHeet  lyric  or  sonnet  outweighs  in  value  a 
mediocre  epic  or  tragedy,  so  a  carefully 
worked  and  a  richly  conceived  sketch,  talc,  or 
emay  is  worth  scores  of  diffuse  novels  and 
pooderons  treatises.  It  is  a  characteristic  of 
standard  literature,  both  ancient  and  modern, 
thus  to  condense  the  elements  of  thought  and 
atyle.  Like  the  compact  and  well-knit  frame, 
Tifadty,  efficiency,  and  grace  result   from 
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thus  bringing  the  rays  of  fancy  and  reflection 
to  a  focus.  It  gives  us  the  essence,  the  flow- 
er, the  vital  spirit  of  mental  enterprise  ;  ic  is 
a  wise  economy  of  resources,  and  often  se- 
cures permanent  renown  by  distinctness  of 
impression  unattained  in  efforts  of  great 
range.  We,  therefore,  deem  one  of  Haw- 
thorne's great  merits  a  sententious  habit,  a 
concentrated  style.  He  makes  each  picture 
complete  and  does  not  waste  an  inch  of  can- 
vas. Indeed,  the  unambitious  length  of  his 
tales  is  apt  to  blind  careless  readers  to  their 
artistic  unity  and  suggestiveness  ;  he  abjures 
quantity,  while  he  refines  upon  quality. 

A  rare  and  most  attractive  quality  of  Haw- 
thorne, as  we  have  already  suggested,  is  the 
artistic  use  of  familiar  materials.  The  im- 
agination is  a  wayward  faculty,  and  writers 
largely  endowed  with  it,  have  acknowledged 
that  they  could  expatiate  with  confidence 
only  upon  themes  hallowed  by  distance.  It 
seems  to  us  less  marvellous  that  Shakspearo 
peopled  a  newly-discovered  and  half- tradi- 
tional island  with  such  new  types  of  charac- 
ter as  Ariel  and  Caliban;  we  can  easily 
reconcile  ourselves  to  the  enchanting  impossi- 
bilities of  Arabian  fiction  ;  and  the  supersti- 
tious fantasies  of  northern  romance  have  a 
dreamlike  reality  to  the  natives  of  the  tem- 
perate zone.  To  clothe  a  familiar  scene  with 
ideal  interest,  and  exalt  things  to  which  our 
senses  arc  daily  accustomed  into  the  region 
of  imaginative  beauty  and  genuine  sentiment, 
requires  an  extraordinary  power  of  abstrac- 
tion and  concentrative  thought. 

Authors  in  the  Old  World  have  the  benefit 
of  antiquated  memorials  which  give  to  the 
modern  cities  a  mysterious  tliough  often  dis- 
n?garded  charm ;  and  the  very  names  of 
Notre  Dame,  the  Rialto,  London  Bridge,  and 
other  time-hallowed  localities,  take  the  read- 
er's fancy  captive,  and  prepare  him  to  accede 
to  any  grotesque  or  thrilling  narrative  that 
may  be  associated  with  them.  It  is  other- 
wibc  in  a  new  and  entirely  practical  country  ; 
the  immediate  encroaches  too  steadily  on  our 
attenti(m  ;  we  can  scarcely  obtain  a  perspec- 
tive : — 

*•  Life  troftcls  on  life  and  heart  on  heart — 
We  prcsij)  too  cloi«  in  church  and  mart. 
To  keep  a  dream  ui  grave  apart.'* 

Yet  with  a  calm  gaze,  a  serenity  and  fixed- 
ness of  musing  that  no  outward  bustle  can 
disturb  and  no  power  of  custom  render  hack- 
neyed, Uawthome  takes  hia  stand, — like  a 
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fureign  artist  in  one  of  the  old  Italian  citiet?, 
before  a  relic  of  the  past  or  a  picturesque 
glimpse  of  nature,  and  loses  all  consciousness 
of  himself  and  the  pri>8cnt,  in  transferring 
its  features  and  atmosphere  to  canvas.  In 
our  view,  the  most  remarkable  trait  in  his 
writings  is  this  harmonious  blending  of  the 
common  and  familiar  in  the  outward  world 
with  the  mellow  and  vivid  tints  of  his  own 
imagination.  It  is  with  difficulty  that  his 
maturity  of  conception  and  his  finish  and 
geniality  of  style  link  themselves  in  our 
minds,  with  the  streets  of  Boston  and  Salem, 
the  Province  House,  and  even  the  White 
Mountains  ;  and  we  congratulate  every  New 
Englander  with  a  particle  of  romance,  that, 
in  his  native  literature,  *  *  a  local  habitation 
and  a  name  "  has  thus  been  given  to  histor- 
ical incidents  and  localities  ;  that  art  has  en- 
shrined what  of  tradition  hangs  over  her 
brief  career ;  as  characteristic  and  as  desira- 
ble thus  to  consecrate,  as  any  legend  or  spot, 
German  or  Scottish  genius  has  redeemed  from 
oblivion. 

The  "Wedding  Knell,"  the  *«  GenUe 
Boy, ''  the  **  White  Old  Maid, ''  the  *»  Am- 
bitious Guest,  "  the  "  Shaker  Bridal,  "  and 
other  New  England  subjects,  as  embodied  and 
glorified  by  the  truthful,  yet  imaginative  and 
graceful,  pen  of  Hawthorne,  adequately  rep- 
resent in  literature  native  traits ;  and  this 
will  insure  their  ultimate  appreciation.  But 
the  most  elaborate  ellbrt  of  this  kind,  and  the 
only  one,  in  fact,  which  seems  to  have  intro- 
duced Hawthorne  to  the  whole  range  of 
American  readers,  is  "The  Scarlet  Letter." 
With  all  the  care  in  point  of  style  and  au- 
thenticity which  marks  his  lighter  sketches, 
this  genuine  and  unique  romance  may  be 
considered  as  an  artistic  exposition  of  Puri- 
tanism as  modified  by  New  England  colonial 
life.  In  truth  to  costume,  local  manners, 
and  scenic  features,  the  ''  Scarlet  Letter  "  isas 
reliable  as  the  best  of  Scott's  novels ;  in  the 
anatomy  of  human  passion  and  consciousness 
it  resembles  the  most  effective  of  Balzac's 
illustrations  of  Parisian  or  provincial  life, 
while  in  developing  bravely  and  justly  the 
sentiment  of  the  life  it  depicts,  it  is  as  true 
to  humanity  as  Dickens. 

Beneath  its  picturesque  details  and  intense 
characterization,  there  lurks  a  profound  sat- 
ire. The  want  of  soul,  the  absence  of  sweet 
humanity,  the  predominance  of  judgment 
over  mercy,  the  tyranny  of  public  opinion, 
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the  look  of  genuine  charity,  the  asceticism  of 
the  Puritan  theology,  the  absence  of  all  rec- 
ognition of  natural  laws,  and  the  fanatic  sub- 
stitution of  the  letter  for  the  spirit,  which 
darken  and  harden  the  spirit  of  the  pilgrims 
to  the  soul  of  a  poet  are  shadowed  forth  with 
a  keen,  stern,  and  eloquent,  yet  indirect,  em- 
phasis that  haunts  us  like  "  the  cry  of  the 
human.  "  Herein  is  evident  and  palpable 
the  latent  power  which  we  have  described  ae 
the  most  remarkable  trait  of  Hawthorne'* 
genius ;  the  impression  grows  more  signifi- 
cant as  we  dwell  upon  the  story  ;  the  states 
of  mind  of  the  poor  clergymen,  Hester  Chil- 
lingworth,and  Pearl,  being,  as  it  wore,  trane- 
ferred  to  our  bosoms  through  the  sympathies 
their  vivid  delineation  excites  ;  they  seem  to 
conflict  and  glow  and  deepen  and  blend  in 
our  hearts,  and  finally  work  out  a  great  moral 
problem.  It  is  as  if  we  were  baptized  into 
the  consciousness  of  Puritan  life,  of  New 
England  character  in  its  elemental  state: 
and  knew,  by  experience,  all  its  frigidity,  its 
gloom,  its  intellectual  enthusiasm,  and  its  re- 
ligious aspiration. 

''The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables"  is  a 
more  elaborate  and  harmonious  realixatioo  of 
these  characteristics.  The  scenery,  tone,  and 
personages  of  the  story  are  imbued  with  a  . 
local  authenticity  which  is  not,  for  an  instant, 
impaired  by  the  imaginative  charm  of  ro- 
mance. We  seem  to  breathe,  as  wo  read,  the 
air,  and  be  surrounded  by  the  familiar  objects, 
of  a  New  England  town.  The  interior  of 
the  House,  each  article  described  within  it,<— 
from  the  quaint  table  to  the  miniature  bj 
Mallx>ne,-r-every  product  of  the  old  garden,* 
the  htreet-soenes  that  beguile  the  eyes  of 
poor  Clifford,  as  he  looks  out  of  the  arched 
window,  the  noble  elm  and  the  gingerbread 
figures  at  the  little  shop-window, — all  have 
the  significance  that  belong  to  reality  when 
seized  upon  by  art.  In  tiiese  details  we  have 
the  truth,  simplicity,  and  exact  imitation  of 
the  Flemish  painters.  So  life-like  in  the  mi- 
nutiae and  so  picturesque  in  general  effect  ore 
these  sketches  of  still-life,  that  they  are  do- 
guerreotyped  in  the  reader *s  mind,  and  form 
a  distinct  and  changeless  background,  the 
light  and  shade  of  which  give  admirable  ef- 
fect to  the  action  of  the  story ;  occasional 
touches  of  humor,  introduced  with  exqui- 
site tact,  relieve  the  grave  undertone  of  the 
narrative,  and  form  vivacious  and  quaint  im- 
ages which  might  readily  be  transferred  to 
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eibctiyely  are  they  drawn  in 
ke,  for  instance,  the  street-muai- 
llie  Pynoheon  fowls,  the  Judge 
hii  kiss  oyer  the  counter,  Phoebe 
Clifford  in  the  garden,  or  the  old 
ir  lonely  chamber,  gazing  on  the 
inents  of  her  unfortunate  brother, 
bwthome  less  successful  in  those 
lat  are  drawn  exclusively  for  the 
,  and  are  obvious  to  sensation  rath- 
be  aetual  vision.  Were  a  New 
Monday,  breakfast,  old  mansion, 
iiiii,or  the  morning  after  it  clears, 
11  described  ?  The  skill  in  atmos- 
WTe  noted  in  his  lighter  sketches 
a]^Nurent :  around  and  within  the 
oene  of  this  romance,  there  hovers 
.ting  melancholy  and  brightness 
bora  of  genuine  moral  life ;  no 
in  be  imagined  of  this  kind,  more 
>  ft  sympathetic  mind  than  that  bo- 
Knward  consciousness  and  external 
I  of  Hepzibah,  or  Phoebe  and  Glif- 
e  Judge.  They  respectively  sym- 
poles  of  human  existence,  and  are 
I  !6r  the  psychologist.  Yet  this 
is  subservient  to  fidelity  to  local 
ties.  Clifford  represents,  though 
tragic  imaginable  phase,  the  man 
tnintion  and  true  sentiment  envi- 
le  material  realities  of  New  Eng- 
his  plausible  uncle  is  the  type  of 
ind  selfishness,  glorified  by  respec- 
jrmity  and  wealth  ;  Phoebe  is  the 
nuine,  cflBcient,  yet  loving  female 
in  the  same  latitude  ;  Uuele  Ven- 
;ard  as  one  of  the  most  fresh  yet 
irtraits  in  the  book ;  all  denizens 
tera  provincial  towns  must  have 
ih  a  philosopher ;  and  Iloldgravc 
Yankee  acuteness  and  hardihood 
)j  integrity  and  enthusiasm.    The 

these  most  judiciously  selected 
characteristic  elements  brings  out, 
nany  beautiful  revelations  of  na- 
ftlocidates  interesting  truth  ;  mag- 
d  socialism  are  admirably  intro- 
Bily  tyranny  in  its  most  revolting 
werfully  exemplified  ;  the  distinc- 
m  a  mental  and  a  heartfelt  interest 
,  dearly  unfoUed ;  and  the  tena- 
lereditary  nature  of  moral  evil,  im- 
riMdowed  forth.  The  natural  re- 
>f  the  human  heart,  the  holiness  of 
'  of  disinterested    affection,   the 
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gracefulness  of  the  homeliest  serrioes  when 
irradiated  by  cheerfulness  and  benevolence, 
are  illustrated  with  singukr  beauty.  *<  lie," 
says  our  author,  speaking  of  Clifford,  '<  had 
no  right  to  be  a  martyr ;  and,  beholding  him 
so  fit  to  be  happy;  and  so  feeble  for  all  oth^ 
purposes,  a  generous,  strong,  and  noble  spirit 
would,  methinks,  have  been  ready  to  sacrifice 
what  little  enjoyment  it  might  have  planned 
for  itself, — it  would  have  flung  down  the  hopes 
so  paltry  in  its  regard — if  thereby  the  vointry 
blasts  of  our  rude  sphere  might  come  tempered 
to  such  a  man : "  and  elsewhere :  '*  Phoebe's 
presence  made  a  home  about  her, — that  very 
sphere  which  the  outcast,  the  prisoner,  the 
potentate,  the  wretch  beneath  mankind,  the 
wretch  aside  from  it,  or  the  vrretch  above  it, 
instinctively  pines  after, — a  home.  She  was 
real !  Holding  her  hand,  you  felt  some- 
thing ;  a  tender  something ;  a  substance  and 
a  warm  one  ;  and  so  long  as  you  could  feel  its 
grasp,  soft  as  it  was,  you  might  he  certain  that 
your  place  was  good  in  the  whole  sympathetic 
chain  of  human  nature.  The  world  was  no 
longer  a  delusion." 

Thus  narrowly,  yet  with  reverence,  does 
Hawthorne  aniilyze  the  delicate  traits  of  hu- 
man sentiment  and  character ;  and  opens  vis- 
tas into  that  beautiful  and  unexplored  world 
of  love  and  thought  that  exists  in  every  hu- 
man being,  though  overshadowed  by  matenal 
circumstance  and  technical  duty.  This,  as 
we  have  before  said,  is  bis  great  service  ;  di- 
gressing every  now  and  then,  from  the  main 
drift  of  his  story,  he  takes  evident  delight  in 
expatiating  on  phases  of  character  and  gen- 
eral traits  of  life,  or  in  bringing  into  strong 
relief  the  more  latent  facts  of  consciousness. 
Perhaps  the  union  of  the  philojBophio  ten- 
dency with  the  poetic  instinct  is  the  great 
charm  of  his  genius.  It  is  common  for 
American  critics  to  estimate  the  interest  of 
all  writings  by  their  comparative  glow,  vi- 
vacity, and  rapidity  of  action  :  somewhat  of 
the  restless  temperament  and  enterprising 
life  of  the  nation  infects  its  taste :  such 
terms  as  *'  quiet,"  «  gentle,"  and  «  tasteful," 
are  equivo<»l,  when  applied  in  this  country 
to  a  book ;  and  yet  they  may  envelop  the 
rarest  energy  of  thought  and  depth  of  insight 
as  well  as  earnestness  of  feeling :  these  qual- 
ities, in  reflective  minds,  are  too  real  to  find 
melodramatic  development ;  they  move  as 
calmly  as  summer  vraves,  or  gidw  as  noise- 
lessly as  the  firmament;  but  not  the  less 
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grand  and  mighty  is  their  essence ;  to  realize 
it,  the  spirit  of  contemplation,  and  the  recip- 
ient mood  of  sympathy  must  be  evoked;  for 
it  is  not  external  but  moral  excitement  that 
is  proposed ;  and  we  deexn  one  of  Haw- 
thorne's most  felicitous  merits,  that  of  so  pa- 
tiently educing  artistic  beauty  and  moral 
interest  from  life  and  nature,  without  the 
least  sacrifice  of  Intelleotoal  dignity. 

The  healthy  spring  of  life  is  typified  in 
Phoebe  so  freshly  as  to  magnetize  the  feelings 
as  well  as  engage  the  perceptions  of  the 
reader ;  its  intellectual  phase  finds  expression 
in  Holgrave,  while  the  state  of  Clifford,  when 
relieved  of  the  nightmare  that  oppressed  his 
sensitive  temperament,  the  author  justly  com- 
pares to  an  Indian  summer  of  the  soul. 
Across  the  path  of  these  beings  of  genuine 
flesh  and  blood,  who  constantly  appeal  to 
our  most  humane  sympathies,  or  rather 
around  their  consciousness  and  history,  flits 
the  pale,  mystic  figure  of  Alice,  whose  invis- 
ible music  and  legendary  fa.te  overflow  with 
a  graceful  and  attractive  superstition,  yield- 
ing an  Ariel-like  melody  to  the  more  solemn 
and  cheery  strains  of  the  whole  composition. 
Among  the  apt  though  incidental  touches  of 
the  picture,  the  idea  of  making  the  music- 
grinder's  monkey  an  epitome  of  avarice,  the 
daguerreotype  a  test  of  latent  character,  and 
the  love  of  the  reformer  Holgrave  for  the 
genially  practical  Phoobe  win  him  to  conser- 
vatism, strike  us  as  remarkably  natural,  yet 
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quite  as  ingenious  and  oharming  aa  philo- 
sophical. We  may  add  that  the  same  pare, 
even,  unexaggerated  and  perapiouous  style  of 
diction  that  we  have  recognized  in  bis  previ- 
ous writing  is  maintained  in  this. 

As  earth  and  sky  appear  to  blend  at  the 
horizon,  though  we  cannot  define  the  point  ot 
contact,  things  seen  and  unseen,  the  actual 
and  the  spiritual,  mind  and  matter,  what  is 
within  and  what  is  without  our  oousciousneM, 
have  a  line  of  union,  and,  like  the  oolor  of 
the  iris,  are  lost  in  eaoh1>ther.  About  this 
equator  of  life  the  genius  of  Hawthorne  de- 
lights to  hover  as  its  appropriate  sphere; 
whether  indulging  a  vein  of  Spenserian  alle- 
gory, Hogarth  sketching,  Goldsmith  domee- 
ticity,  or  Godwin  metaphysics,  it  is  aroand 
the  boundary  of  the  possible  that  he  moefe 
freely  expatiates  ;  the  realities  and  the  mye- 
teries  of  life  to  his  vision  are  scarcely  ever 
apart;  they  act  and  react  so  as  to  yield 
dramatic  hints  or  vistas  of  sentiment.  Time 
broods  with  touching  solemnity  over  hia  im- 
agination ;  the  function  of  conscience  swei 
while  it  occupies  his  mind ;  the  delicate  and 
the  profound  in  love,  and  the  avrfol  beauty  of 
death  transfuse  his  meditation ;  and  then 
supernal  he  loves  to  link  with  terrestrial  in- 
fluences, to  hallow  a  graphic  description  bj 
a  sacred  association,  or  to  brighten  a  ooin- 
monplaoe  occasion  with  the  scintillations  of 
humor — thus  vivifying  or  chastening  the 
**  light  of  common  day  " 


As  the  season  fbr  out-of-door  exercise  ap-j 
preached,  a  sprightly  writer  in  the  London  SO' 
ciety  describes  the  freedom  of  Parisian  prome- 
nades as  contrasted  with  those  of  England,  and 
refers  particularly  to  one  **  radical  difierenoe  be- 
tween the  rides,  drives,  and  promenades  of  Lon- 
don and  of  PsMs.  Here,  tme  British  Brahmiens 
that  we  are,  we  preserve  our  caste  oven  oat  of 
doors  ;  there,  both  the  world  and  the  people 
choose  the  same  spots  for  air  and  recreation. 
Here,  the  upper  classes  keep  aloof  fipom  the  mid- 
dle clasaes,  and  the  middle  classes  fh>m  the  hum- 
ble ;  there,  marquis,  millionnaire,  merchant, 
shopkeeper,  and  currier  mingle  as  naturaHy, 
and  sometimes  as  agreeably,  as  the  ngredients 
of  a  salaJ.  Socially  and  personally,  every  Eng- 
lishman is  a  human  island  ;  every  Frenchman  is 


only  a  portion  of  conthient."  The  writer,  l*^- 
ring  to  scenes  often  witnessed  in  French  poUis 
squares  and  gardens,  says,  **  Nowhere  can  be 
found  a  pleasanter  picture  than  a  tkaufy  group 
of  that  lively  people  so  erroneously  sumed  to 
hold  domestic  ties  in  disregard." 


The  OenUeman^t  Magazint  gives  i 

of  a  lecture  recently  delivered  in  England,  to  % 
numerous  and  attentive  audieoco,  composed  ef 
clergy  and  gentry,  on  Campanology,  or  the  soi- 
enoe  of  hell-ringing,  deploring  the  utter  waiSc  of 
knowledge  and  skill  with  which  ohoroh  belli  are 
rung,  and  demonstrating  that  "  a  great  ftdd  of 
science  and  amusement  has  here  been 
plored." 
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Wnm  MAomillian'g  Magaiine. 
STATS  VAULT  OF  CHRIST  CHURCH. 

ST  TSAHCIS  POWKS  COBBE. 

Tmm  Oftibadnd  of  Cbrist  Church  in  Dublin 
ii  pvobaUj  nearly  the  ugliest  specimen  of 
^  "'  \  aidiilectare  in  existence.  The  im- 
B,  gorgeous  or  sublime,  which  I  haTC 
M|{Qjed  under  the  arches  of  Cologne  or  Win- 


**  Of  loTeliest  Milan,  or  the  Sepulchre, 
)a  dark  and  soleam,  where  the  Christ  was  laid,* 


i  atlerlj  wanting  in  this  mouldering  old 
lOe, — bage,  shapeless,  and  desolate.  Part  of 
be  boilding  claims  to  be  coeval  with  the 
^ftaisb  sea-kings  of  Dublin,  but  of  architoo- 
■■■1  beauty  or  merit  of  any  kind  there  is 
Min  dearth.  Sordid  whitewash,  damp- 
Niwed  and  dust-begrimed,  covers  the  walls ; 
M  blank,  dank,  dark,  and  cold  spreads  the 
Ivlom  and  useless  nave,  where  the  shattered 
^toe  of  Strongbow  lies  on  his  altar-tomb, — 

deaolate  conqueror,  forgotten  and  alone. 

Into  thisdisheartening  place  some  researches 
r  a  gsnealogical  kind  guided  my  steps  a  few 
iMn  ago.  It  was  my  desire  to  discover 
^iMkher  a  certain  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 
mad  a  oentury  since,  had  been  buried  in  the 
^tiwdiml,  and,  in  such  case,  what  record  of 
b»  erant  could  be  discovered. 

The  well-disposed  sacristan  aided  me  to 
be  beet  of  his  abilities  to  examine  all  the 
lODoments  through  the  building, — monu- 
MDts  whose  paucity  made  the  task  a  tiring 
My — and  then  announced  to  me  he  could 
«lp  me  no  more.  There  was  but  one  chance 
BMining.  The  prelate  might  have  been 
Cposiled  in  the  state  vault  under  the  chancel, 
rfthoot  any  tomb  or  tablet  having  been 
raeted  to  his  memory  above-ground,  llis 
oCn  might,  possibly,  be  discovered ;  but 
hen,  of  course,  I  could  not  (so  thought  the 
Mriatan)  undertake  the  disagreeable  task  of 
MBMiding  into  this  vault  and  examining  the 
wioafl  ooffin-plates  to  find  the  one  I  desired. 
Idid  not  seem  so  dear  to  me  that  this  was 
■pOMhle.  The  search  was  one  I  was  anx- 
Mf  to  aaoomplish  satisfactorily ;  and  it 
Mded,  apparently,  only  a  little  strain  upon 
b  nerret  to  do  so.  I  asked  the  man  whether 
e  mmld  accompany  me  to  the  vault ;  and, 
ika  eonsented,  after  a  little  hesitation,  we 
in  the  crypts  of  the  cathedral, 
i  with  candles  for  our  gloomy  task. 

If  the  upper  part  of  the  building  was  des- 
iMe,  tbeaa  erypts  beneath  it  were  a  thou- 


sand times  more  so.  The  low  arches  rising 
out  of  the  earthen  floor  extended  in  all  direc- 
tions in  long  dark  vaults,  down  which  our 
lights,  of  course,  penetrated  but  a  little  way, 
leaving  the  gloom  beyond  unexpbred .  Above 
there  had  been  the  roar  of  the  streets  and  the 
glare  of  the  summer  sun.  Here  the  darknefs 
and  stillness  were  so  absolute  that  the  sacris- 
tan's little  son,  who  had  followed  us  thus  far, 
exclaimed,  in  a  suppressed  voice  of  awe, — 
**  How  silent  it  is  here !  " 
**Ay,  my  boy,'*  said  his  father,  "  this  is 
the  place  of  silence.  Those  we  are  going  to 
visit  are  the  silent  indeed.*' 

The  child  looked  wistfully  at  the  man,  and 
stole  back  to  the  sunshine,  and  we  passed  on 
without  him  to  a  low  door  in  an  archway, 
wbi<^  the  sacristan  opened  with  ponderous 
keys,— a  mockery,  it  seemed  to  me,  of  the 
peaceful  prisoners  within. 

Of  the  size  of  that  chamber  of  death  I  can- 
not speak.  It  did  not  seem  very  large,  and 
the  stone  roof  bent  down  low  overhead ;  but 
it  was  full,  quite  full.  All  around  the  walls 
double  and  treble  tiers  of  coffins  were  piled 
up  to  the  height  of  several  feet,— lengthways, 
crossways,  upright ;  and  in  the  centre  space 
stood  several  large  coffins,  on  tressels,  evi- 
dently of  more  recent  date  than  the  rest. 
One  of  those  nearest  the  outer  door  was  of 
handsome  crimson  velvet,  and  in  the  dark- 
ness I  had  rested  against  it  to  regain  a  little 
of  the  composure  which  the  first  sight  of  the 
vault  had  disturbed. 

''  That  is  the  coffin  of  poor  Archbishop 

L ,'*  said  the  sacristan. 

I  started ;  for  the  good  old  man  had  once 
been  near  me  in  life,  when,  as  a  child,  I  had 
been  at  sea  on  a  stormy  night,  and  had  stolen 
up  on  deck  above,  lie  had  made  me  sit  be- 
side him  and  share  his  warm  cloak,  and  I  had 
afterwards  learned  to  connect  his  name  with 
that  kindly  shelter  given  to  an  unknown 
child.  Now  he  was  beside  me  again — poor 
old  man  ! — but  had  no  warmth  to  offisr  more. 
The  single  candle  borne  by  my  guide  glim- 
mered feebly  in  the  thick  air  of  the  vault, 
and  it  was  some  time  before  we  could  estimate 
where  there  was  any  probability  of  finding 
a  coffin  of  the  age  of  the  one  we  sought. 
There  were  some,  as  I  have  said,  quite  recent, 
and  others  evidently  of  great  age.  The  oak- 
en lids  had  been  broken  or  were  removed,  and 
within  lay  something,  vaguely  defined,  one 
did  not  dare  to  look  at  too  closely.    Others, 
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again,  misht  have  belonged  to  the  last  een- 
tury ;  ana  among  tbeee  the  sacristan  com- 
menced his  search.  I  confess  I  did  not  watch 
his  search  with  any  ereat  interest.  The  ob- 
ject which  had  brought  me  there,  and  many 
other  things  beside,  seemed  too  small  to  tie 
regarded  in  that  place,  where  the  one  only 
great  event  of  human  existence  was  commem- 
orated .  The  sight  of  the  dead  was  at  all  times 
to  me  the  source  of  an  awe  which  amounted 
to  physical  pain,  like  a  stone-cold  hand  laid 
on  the  heart;  and  in  going  down  into  the 
vault  I  had  not  been  sorry  to  accept  the  occa- 
sion for  overcoming  such  feelings.  But  even 
they  were  forgotten  when  actually  there. 
There  was  no  disgust — no  terror— only  the  one 


**This  was  brought  over  from  France," 
said  the  sacristan,  **  long  yean  ago,  by  a 
French  nobleman.  Thev  say  it  was  at  the 
time  of  the  French  Revolution.  He  kept  it 
with  him  till  he  died,  and  then  be  ordered  it 
to  be  buried  with  him  in  his  ooffio.  No  one 
knows  anything  more  of  it,  or  remembers 
the  name  of  the  nobleman ;  but  each  sacris- 
tan receives  it  when  he  undertakes  his  office 
here,  and  transmits  it  safely  to  his  eucoessor. 
See !  it  is  a  beautiful  mass  of  rough  silver, 
not  tarnished  in  the  least !  *' 

No  ;  it  vras  not  tarnished !  Those  tinsel 
coronets  and  mitres  and  crests  were  ail  soiled 
and  rusted ;  but  the  silver  heart,  the  fitting 
casket  and  typo  of  human  love,  was  unhurt 


clear  idea  brought  out  into  the  foreground  of   by  the  mouldering  deca^  of  the  sepulchre.    I 

should  vainly  strive  to  describe  the  happy  re- 
vulsion of  feelinz  which  the  sight  of  that  heart 
caused  in  me.    I  had  been  reading  the  lesvoa 


thought    till  infilled  the  whole  horizon, — 
**  Death  !  " 
The  man  labored  on  while  I  stood  ponder- 


ing.    Ck)ffin  after  coffin  he  had  looked  over,  |  of  the  paltriness  and  misery  of  mortal  pride 


examining  the  names  upon  the  plates.  Thev 
had  all  belonged  to  men  of  rank,  usually  such 
as  held  some  temporary  high  office  and  had 
died  in  the  city  away  from  their  ancestral 
mausoleums.  One  was  surmounted  by  a 
ducal  coronet,  another  by  that  of  an  carl. 
Then  came  mitres  of  bishops  and  archbishops. 
As  the  dust  lay  thick  over  all,  the  sacristan 
had  recourse  to  the  expedient  of  pouring  a 
drop  or  two  from  his  candle  on  each  plate 
and  rubbing  it  till  the  inscription  became 
legible.   Then,  with  doubtful  voice,  he  spelled 

out,  **  The  most  noble  the  Marquis  of !  " 

"His  Grace  the  Lord  Primate!"  **  The 
Right  Honorable  the  Lord  Chief  Justice 
!  "  and  so  on,  and  so  on.     On  some  of 


and  ambition  in  those  pompous  titles  graven 
on  the  rotting  coffin-lids  in  the  vault,  till  it 
Beemed  as  if  the  whole  summary  of  our  history 
was  **  Ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to  dust " — 

■*  A  life  of  nothings — nothing  worth. 
From  that  first  nothing  ere  our  birth. 
To  4hat  last  nothing  under  earth.** 

But  here  was  a  lesson  of  another  kind, — 
Love.  The  love  of  which  that  heart  was  the 
memorial  was  not  of  the  things  which  rust 
and  perish  in  the  grave.  Honor  and  power 
all  ended  in  the  vault  of  death  ;  their  owners 
brought  them  iust  so  far,  and  then  left  them 
on  their  coffin-lids.  But  love  had  not  ended 
I  when  the  faithful  friend  who  had  cherished 


the  plates  were  ooat8H)f-arme  we"^""""  !{>  |  ite  memorial  through  exile  and  be>«aTeiD«iit- 

nriA  •    nn  nrhArs  nnmAa  \x7nion  nttn    hp^n  Fnmil.  ....  ...      P  .... 


me  ;  on  others  names  which  had  been  famil 
iar  from  childhood,  whose  portraits  had  hung 
round  tho  walls  of  mv  homo.  Those  pom- 
pous titles,  deciphered  now  with  a  farthing 
candle  in  their  dim  vaults — those  dust-en- 
grained armorial  bearings — those  miserable 
tarnished  coronets  and  mitres — no  language 
can  tell  how  pitiful  they  seemed. 

At  length  the  sacristan  paused .  If  the  coffin 
we  sought  was  anywhere,  it  was  buried  un- 
der a  pile  of  others,  which  could  not  have 
been  moved  without  dreadful  disclosures. 
Wc  had  been  nearly  an  hour  in  the  vault, 
and  I  begged  him  to  desist  from  further 


was  laid  low  in  that  sepulchral  chamber,  with 
his  long-hoarded  treasure  by  his  side.  There 
was  a  Beyond  for  Love,  thoueh  not  for  Pride. 
Life  here  below  was  not  aU  transitory  and 
vain,  with  hopes  and  passions  ending  in  the 
disgrace  and  ruin  of  the  grave — a  chain  of 
«*  yesterdays" — 

**  Which  have  bat  lighted  kings 
The  way  to  dusty  death  " — 

There  was  somewhat  therein  which  mi)£iit 
survive  and  endure  forever ;  somewhat  h^nv*. 
the  divine  aspirations  of  religion ;  somewi  :;t 
search  and  come  away.  Before  doing  so,  purely  human  and  yet  susceptible  ot  iniin>r- 
however,  he  looked  round  for  a  few  moments,  tality ;  somewhat  which  would  not  l»e  laid  i»y 
and  approached  a  coffin  whose  lid  was  broken '  like  the  coronets  and  crests  and  mitres  in  i  >o 
off,  ana  within  which  some  poor  remnants  of  '  grav^ 

mortality  lay  visible  under  the  yellow  wind-  I  I  took  the  silver  heart  reverently  fn>iu  t  lo 
ing-sheet  and  the  dust  accumulated  over  it.  i»criBtan,  and  as  I  held  it  in  my  handi*,  E 
Out  of  this  the  man  lifted  carefully  a  singu-  thought,  **  Percharvee  that  love  which  om-e 
Iar  object.  It  was  a  large  heart  of  solid  sil-  made  the  little  handful  of  dust  herein  vt  fcm- 
ver,  and  within  it  when  shaken,  might  be  die  and  throb  is  at  this  very  hour  a  ini.n; 
heard  a  faint  sound,  proving,  doubtless,  that  love  in  heaven,  filling  with  the  joy  of  thtr  iiu- 
it  enclosed  another  wnich  once  had  beaten  in  mortals  two  glorified  souls  in  tbe  par««iiM-  a' 
a  human  breast.  '  God." 
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From  Tho  Spectator. 
THE  NEW  DRirr  OF  ENGLISH  OPINION. 

It  18  imposBible  to  exaggerate,  it  is  diffi- 
cult even  to  realize  fully,  tno  chaDgee  which 
this  Danisb  war  is  producing  in  English  ideas 
on  foreiffD  politics.  Beside  the  revolution  it 
i0  working  in  mere  political  sentiment,  the 
doubt  it  creates  as  to  the  executive  force  of 
the  strongest  public  opinion,  the  renewed 
belief  in  the  superior  efficacy  of  armaments 
over  arguments,  the  lamentable  inclination  to 
Bopport  every  expression  of  feeling  by  armed 
force,  the  anneal th^  distrust  of  every  species 
of  in&aenoo  not  directly  based  on  Ixiyoncts, 
the  war  is  compelling  tho  |;overning  class  to 
reconsider  questions  of  positive  policy.  It  is 
not  only  the  general  merit  of  a  system  of 
non-interference  which  is  now  under  discus- 
■ion,  but  the  special  merit  of  non-interfcr- 
cncc  with  the  German  desire  fur  unity, — not 
only  the  abstract  use  of  maintaining  the  bal- 
ance of  power,  but  the  immediate  use  of  re- 
vtnining  the  territorial  expanflion  of  France. 
For  the  past  fifty  years  two  ideas  have  been 
rooted  in  the  minds  of  the  English  governing 
class,  to  rooted  that  any  assault  on  them 
would  at  any  movent  have  produced  an  Eu- 
ropean war, — that  the  unity  of  Germany 
was,  if  feanUe,  a  change  in  the  interest  of 
the  whdo  world,  and  that  any  advance  of 
France  to  the  Rhine  was  to  Ije  resisted  by 
force.  At  any  moment  during  that  long 
period  a  German  effort  for  unity  would  have 
been  welcomed  in  England  with  a  pleasure 
little  short  of  that  with  which  we  watched 
the  policy  of  Cavour ;  at  any  moment  a  men- 
ace of  France  against  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine  would  have  been  the  signal  for  a  sum- 
mons to  arms.  Both  points  were  considered 
by  both  the  ereat  parties,  and  by  the  middle 
as  well  as  the  aristocratic  clat«8,  as  beyond 
the  reach  of  discussion,  and  they  would  have 
armed  in  defence  of  either  as  readily  as  ever 
they  armed  to  protect  tlie  ncutmlity  of  Con- 
•tantinople.  Ine  invasion  of  Denmark  has 
on  both  points  compelled  them  to  reconsider 
their  decision,  and  on  l)Otli  the  new  opinitm 
it,  though  in  different  degrees,  unfavorable 
to  Germany. 

The  union  of  Germany  under  the  llohen- 
aollcnw  would  not,  it  is  now  sufficiently  clear, 
be  regarded  with  favor  in  Great  Britain. 
Always  viewed  by  a  few  with  distrunt,  that 
unity  was  regarded  by  the  many  with  long- 
ing favor  as  a  visible  security  for  peace. 
peace,  they  said,  is  threatened  mainly  l)y 
the  rcvtlessneiis  of  France  and  the  ))ermunent 
ambition  of  Kut»Hia;  let  Germany  \x:  but 
united,  and  France  must  ]K*rti»rce  l>e  ((till. 
and  Uuw«iu  exfiand,  if  at  all,  on  the  At^iatic 
flide.  The  great  homogeneous  well-armed 
empire  will  be  too  strong  for  France,  and 


must  for  her  own  interests  restrain  the  ambi- 
tion of  Russia.  France  could  not  again  con- 
quer Europe  with  a  greater  and  equally  war- 
like nation  lying  between  her  and  every 
country  save  Spain,  and  no  power  occupying 
Central  Europe  could  tolerate  Russian  domin- 
ion over  the  mouths  of  the  Danube.  To 
allow  France  to  rule  Italy  would  be  to  shut 
herself  out  from  the  southern  seas ;  to  allow 
Russia  to  hold  the  mouths  of  the  Danube 
would  be  to  place  her  own  throat  in  the 
grasp  of  a  mighty  foe.  The  dream  of  the 
thinkers  who  devise  the  policy  of  the  next 
generation  was  to  make  Germany  one  under 
the  Hohenzollems,  and  interpose  the  Ilape- 
burgs  as  Emperors  of  the  Danube  between 
Russia  and  Western  Asia.  That  was  not 
the  object  of  politicians,  but  it  was  becom- 
ing the  ideal  of  politicians,  and  that  ideal 
has  been  destroyed.  The  datum  assumed 
throughout  the  speculation  has  been  shown 
to  be  false.  Germany,  so  far  from  an  inert, 
or  peaceful,  or  conservative,  or  even  fair- 
dealing  power,  has  proved  herself  as  restless 
as  France,  as  ambitious  as  Russia,  dangerous, 
not  only  to  the  development,  but  to  the  exist- 
ence of  the  smaller  States  around.  United 
only  for  an  instant,  sho  has  employed  her 
momentary  advantage  to  subjugate  a  neigh- 
boring nation,  and  Europe  cannot  contem- 
plate without  dismay  the  course  which  a 
united  (lermany,  with  a  homogeneous  popu- 
lation of  forty  millions,  ruled  by  the  nousct 
which  is  now  treading  down  at  once  Den- 
mark and  internal  liberty,  might  be  tempted 
to  commence, — tho  absorption  of  Denmark, 
Poland,  and  Hungary,  the  conquest  of  the 
Danubian  provinces,  the  invasion  of  Italy, 
the  fierce  struggle  with  France  for  the  repos- 
session of  Alrace.  Germany  united  under  a 
military  organization  and  possessed  of  a  fleet 
mii^hl  be  nearer  universal  dominion' than 
France  ever  was, — for  she  is  not  oppressed 
by  the  distance  of  her  foes, — would  undoubt- 
edly commence  wars  to  which  those  of  the 
Revolution  were  transitory  and  feeble.  Na- 
poKH>n  had  to  act  upon  Europe  from  one  of 
Its  farther  extremities  ;  a  German  Napoleon 
would  have  borders  within  five  hundred  miles 
of  every  capital  in  Eunjpe  exci'pt  Rome. 
The  aggression  on  Denmark  has  amused  poli- 
ticians to  the  perception  of  facts  always  exist-  " 
ing.  but  hitherto  unnoticed,  and  the  unity 
ol  Germany  is  fast  becoming  as  unpleasant 
a  pros])ect  to  Great  Britain  as  it  has  long 
bei»n  to  France. 

The  change  is  an  great  in  the  matter  of  the 
Rhine.  Why,  roppeetable  Kngtishmen  are  be- 
^rinning  tt»  ask.  should  wealjstain  fn)m  hearty 
alliance  with  France  for  fear  h»st  Germany 
Khould  lose  the  Rhine?  That  is  the  secret 
dretid  which  has  hitherto  baffled  all  attempts 
at  re-cementing  the  tnUntc  cordiale,  and  it  Ib        v 
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pafisiDg  away.  Why  should  we,  in  fear  lest 
one  restless  power  should  be  aggrandized, 
suffer  another  equally  restless  ana  far  more 
widely  separated  from  ourselves  in  political 
objects  to  aggrandize  herself  at  will?  If 
Germany  begins  a  career  of  conquest,  Ger- 
many is  not  less  dangerous  than  France, — 
her  presence  at  Rotterdam  would  be  as  men- 
acing as  a  French  fleet  at  Antwerp.  Let 
her  defend  the  Rhine,  if  she  can,  witnout  as- 
sistance from  us.  The  probability  is  that 
she  can  ;  but  if  she  cannot,  what  interest  is 
it  of  ours  ?  That  Belgium  should  be  neutral 
is  indeed  our  interest,  because  with  Napo- 
leon at  Antwerp  we  should  have  a  great  and 
possibly  a  hostile  marine  posted  on  two  sides 
of  us  instead  of  one.  The  pistols  would  be 
presented  at  once  at  hip  and  neart.  But  the 
French  possession  of  Sarrelouis,  or  of  all 
trans-Rhenan  Bavaria,  or  even  of  the  Rhine 
from  Sarrelouis  up  to  Cologne,  would  not  be 
in  any  direct  sense  a  menace  to  Great  Britain. 
France  would  possess  more  acres,  but  acres 
are  not  strength;  and  ten  per  cent,  more 
people,  but  t^t  is  not  more  than  the  addi- 
tion we  acquire  every  twenty  years  by  mere 
natural  increment  There  is  no  new  mari- 
time position  fycquired,  no  change  in  com- 
merce, little  serious  addition  to  the  strength 
France  can  even  now  put  forth.  That  addi- 
tional force,  moreover,  instead  of  being  a  de- 
duction from  an  inert  or  peaceful  power 
bound  to  ourselves  by  sympathy  and  tradi- 
tion, is  a  deduction  from  a  highly  aggressive 
power  capable  of  the  most  dangerous  spasms 
of  emotion,  full  of  the  bitterest  enmity  toward 
ourselves,  pressine  toward  ends  which  we  all 
of  all  purties  hold  in  the  utmost  abhorrence. 
Why,  tor  the  sake  of  a  change  so  small,  throw 
away  an  alliance  which  may  in  the  next  surge 
of  German  opinion  be  absolutely  necessary 
for  the\  protection  of  Europe  and  freedom 
against  a  movement  fatal  to  both  ?  French 
coni^uest,  bad  as  it  may  be,  at  least  leaves 
civilization  untouched ;  German  conquest  ex- 
poses the  conquered  to  lives  such  as  are  now 
led  by  the  people  of  Galicia  and  Yenetia ;  to 
the  possibility  of  statutes  such  as  the  one 
just  passed  in  Mecklenburg  enabling  the 
seiffneur  to  inflict  on  every  man  and  woman 
on  nis  estate  twentv-five  stripes  at  discretion. 
Let  us  accept  the  alliance  of  France  without 
territorial  stipulations,  and  remedy  the  im- 
mediate wrong  before  us  without  worrying 
as  to  the  penalty  to  fall  on  a  power  which 
has  proved  itself  as  aggressive  as  ever  France 
has  Dcen. 
There  may  be  some  exaggeration  in  these 


ideas,  as  in  all  ideas  bom  of  a  reaetion,  and 
we  rather  think  there  is.    We  have  to  re- 
member the  gain  which  the  Rhenish  prov- 
inces may  bring  to  France  in  the  addition,  not 
merely  of  bro^  acres  and  well-filled  cities, 
but  of  a  race  whose  action  is  sure  to  cor- 
rect the  greatest  of  French  abberrations,  to 
strengthen  the  weakest  points  in  the  French 
national  character.    We  have  to  remember 
the  stimulus  which  every  fresh  acquisition 
has  always  proved  to  France ;  the  thirst  for 
new  conquests  which  every  annexation  has 
always  seemed  to  inspire.    With  France  on 
the  Rhine,  Belgium  perhaps  would  be  only 
as  weak  as  before ;  but  the  French  thirst  for 
Belgium,  for  the  completion  of  her  natural 
frontier,  would    be    indefinitely  increased. 
But  it  is  in  this  direction,  toward  this  new 
reading  of  the  **  balance  of  power,"  that  the 
current  of  ideas  is  drifting,  and  alike  in  its 
direction  and  in  its  force  the  tide  is  full  of 
menace  for  Germany.    The  primarr  restraint 
ujpon  France  has  for  years  been  tne  oonvio- 
tion  that  if  she  sprang  on  the  Rhine,  Eng- 
land would  attack  her  in  flank,  and  that  con- 
viction is  passine  away.    Germany  has  to 
defend  herself  witnout  a  fleet  against  a  naighty 
maritime  power,  instead  of  being  defended 
by  a  fleet  greater  than  that  of  her  no.     That 
smgle  change  will  cost  her  mon^tlm  all  she 
can  gain  in  Denmark,  and  unUm^th  fff^kn^ 
ously  misread  the  signs  of  the  Htn—i  thet 
chan^  has  already  occurred.     Lrt  It  bat 
once  become  visible  to  Europe,  and  retribu- 
tion for  the  great  wrong  Germaoj  has  re- 
solved to  commit  will  not  \(mg  be  dektyed. 
Even  if  England,  forgetful  alike  of  her  coar- 
acter  and  her  traditions,  her  interest  in  pro- 
tecting small  powers  and  her  greater  interest 
in  maintaining  her  promises,  even  (boagjh 
unwritten,  should  suTOr  Denmark  to  perish, 
still  Napoleon  rules  for  a  German  war  six^ 
millions  of  subjects.    It  is  not  to  eoaUe  a 
German  fleet  to  ride  supreme  in  the  Baltie 
that  Russia  wUl  atjack  France,  and  with 
Russia  and  England  quiescent,  Germany  d^ 
united,  half-or«inizea,  and  ruled  by  men 
with  less  than  the  average  capacity  of  man- 
kind, is  threatened  by  the  ablest  ruler  aUve, 
who  with  a  word  can  set  in  motion  a  million 
of  men  whom  Germany  has  never  defeated, 
and  two  fleets  of  which  the  smaller  is  greater 
than  the  one  which  one  German  power  eon- 
trols.     Germany  is  great,  but  war  h  Ptm' 
trance  with  France  and  Italy,  Sweden  and 
Hungary,  is  an  undertaking  too  great 
for  German  strength. 
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530  TO    GARIBALDI 

TO  GARIBALDI. 
wBimiv  iir  OCTOBER,  1860. 

Once  more  I  pass  Alps'  icy  chains, 
And  feel  already  in  my  yeins 

The  blood  more  light  and  free; 

Into  new  life  it  seems  to  leap 

As  I  descend  thy  mountains  steep, 
Enchanting  Italy  ! 

Here  pregnant  earth  and  nature  seem 
With  rank  exuberance  to  teem. 

Unlike  our  latitudes; 
The  very  grape  upon  the  vine, 
As-  if  anticipating  wine, 

Its  amber  juice  exudes. 


Again  I  hear  the  glowing  tongue 
That  Petrarch,  Tasso,  Dante,  sung; 

To  me,  its  simple  sound 
Appears  more  sweet  than  all  the  sense. 
Than  all  the  wit  or  eloquence. 

In  other  language  found. 

But  hark  !  who  does  his  thunders  launch, 
Collecting  as  an  avalanche 

Fresh  force  from  every  side? 
Who,  rolling  onwards,  gathers  strength 
From  kindred  souls,  aroused  at  length. 

Their  joy,  their  hope,  their  pride  T 

Who  carae,  saw,  conquered  ?  nay,  whose  name 
Won  bloodless  victories  ere  he  came? 

Whose  shadow  scared  away 
The  ruffian  hordes  whom  tyrant  power 
Had  bribed  with  gold  ?  but  in  the  hour 

Of  danger,  where  were  they  ? 

They  could  not  save  the  Bourbons'  throne 
From  one  who  bearded  them  alone 

And  did  a  realm  o'erthrow. 
Who  won  their  hireling  ranks,  and  took 
St.  Elmo's  fortress  by  a  look. 

Nor  struck  a  second  blow  ? 

Like  noxious  vapors,  which  the  sun 
Dispels,  by  simply  shining  on  : 

So  at  his  mere  advance 
The  king  flel  howling  in  dismay. 
The  motley  hosts  dissolved  away 

At  Garibaldi's  glance. 

To  tliec  and  to  thy  loyal  king 
The  inebriate  people  paeans  sing 

From  rise  to  set  of  sun  ; 
On  Milan's  dome  the  snowy  spires 
Blaze  with  the  light  of  thousand  fires 

That  tell  of  free<lom  won. 


. — FROM    THAW    TO    FROST. 

But  though  Utopian  sophists  wrote, 
I     With  giant  force  thy  right  hand  emote, 
{         And  so  broke  through  the  charm. 
t     The  poet's  hopne,  the  patriot's  scheme, 
I     Had  still  remained  an  idle  dream 
Without  thy  trenchant  arm. 


Hence  unborn  ages  will  not  fi&il 
Thee,  Garibaldi,  yet  to  hail 

As  the  most  glorious  son 
Of  that  hit  land  thy  arm  did  free 
From  tortures,  chains,  and  slayefy. 

Thou  second  Washington  ! 

Thee  we  shall  see,  the  contest  o'er. 
Thy  sabre  sheathed,  retire  onoe  more 

To  lone  Caprera's  isle; 
Despising  earth's  most  sought-for  ranks. 
Content  to  read  thy  country's  thanks 

In  her  awakened  smile. 

J.   ElKOSTOM  JaME 

— Frater^s  Magazine. 


FROM  THAW  TO  FROST. 

The  loosened  land  grows  black  with  thaw. 
Wet  trickles  down  the  rusted  ploughs  ; 

Birds  flit  with  shreds  and  wefts  of  straw. 
And  infant  leaves  break  through  the  boag^ 


The  meadows  shine  in  glimmering  gold  ; 

In  flowery  throngs  are  insects  born  ; 
Rooks  swarm  and  search  the  moistened  mould, 
'      And  short  gusts  whirl  the  growmg  com. 


Now  floats  the  lengthened  hum  of  bees. 

Now  rapid  swallows  twitter  and  play : 
The  warmed  air  sleeps  in  whispering  trees, 
I      And  constant  glory  loads  the  day. 

j 

Broad  harvest  sunglare  dries  the  gndn 
'      That  rustles  with  a  sultry  sound  ; 

Dim  hcatmist  warps  the  quivering  plain, 
I      And  settled  dryness  cracks  the  ground. 

I 

^  Wings  thundering  rise,  the  covey  flies  ! 

While  ploughs  are  turning  stubble  down  ; 
Birds  wildly  range  distracted  skies. 

And  rotting  leaves  in  heaps  are  blown. 


And  soon  there  will  be  heard  no  more, 
V'roni  Venice  to  Trinjicria's  shore. 

The  Goth's  barbaric  twang  ; 
But  in  its  place  will  ring  the  *  Si  ' 
Of  one  unitffd  Italy, 

A  Dante  dreamed  and  sang. 


White  rime  holds  fast ;  the  world  is  lean. 
Wood  skeletons  loom  big  with  dread  ; 

Then  dulness  muffles  up  the  scene 
Till  snow  hides  all  like  wonder  dead. 

i  ^ 

I      — Fraser's  Magazine, 


THE    SENSATION    OP    BEING    A    BEAUTT. 


From  The  Victoria  Magaeine. 

THE  SENSATION  OF  BEING  A  BEAL-TY. 

It  muBt  bo  dolicious !  To  know  that  jou 
confer  a  kind  of  favor  upon  all,  by  simply 
being  in  the  world  ;  feeling;  a  consciouBness 
that  you  have  nothing  to  do,  nothing  to  say, 
in  order  to  be  remarkable  ;  but  that  all  your 
function  and  duty  is  merely  to  present  your- 
self to  the  gaze  of  otliers,  and  graciously 
condescend  to  be  seen.  The  rest  may  go  win 
honor  in  the  deadly  br(»ach,  or  drudge  half 
a  lifetime  to  acquire  skill  in  handling  the 
brush,  the  chisel,  or  the  pen.  But  you  are 
an  aristocrat  of  fate,  and  .to  be  born  an  LL. 
D.,  or  for  the  rank  of  R.  A.  to  come  with 
the  first  tooth,  would  be  a  poverty  of  good 
fortune  matched  against  your  endowments 
of  clear  skin,  bright  eyes,  long,  shining  hair, 
small  hands,  or  easy-jointed  limbn.  The 
bulk  of  us  are  only  able  to  guess  of  this 
enchanting  liberty  of  life — this  rapture  of 
tijo  pliysical  being — by  a  sense  of  not  having 
it.  We  exist  only  in  fragments.  You,  sir, 
arc  proud  of  your  Ilypi'rion-liko  locks  ;  it  is 
a  pleasure  to  lift  your  hat  on  entering  a 
dix)rway,  for  you  know  the  bright  curly 
]na^HeH  will  attract  attention,  and  please  the 
cy<'.  Y'ou,  madam,  arc  espcrcially  contented 
with  your  fairy  fingers,  and  it  is  with  a  thrill 
of  happiness  you  somewhat  ostentatiously 
remove  your  glove.  But  imagine,  sir  or 
mnilam,  that  every  point  and  detail  of  your 
pernon  was  in  the  same  perfection — what  a 
pcrjKjtual  intoxication  of  the  delicious  power 
to  please  would  it  not  be  !  To  exist  in  your 
finger-tips,  and  live  wntiently  to  the  very 
ends  of  your  long,  luxuriant  hair  ;  a  shrug 
of  the  shoulders  to  be  a  triumjih — a  raising 
of  the  eyebrows,  a  victory  :  able  to  license 
any  eccentricity  by  the  cle;;ant  freedom  of 
the  doing  of  it;  at  liberty  to  laugh,  shout, 
run,  or  indulge  in  any  freak,  assured  that 
everything  you  do  will  be  cjirried  ofl*  by  tlie  j 
graces  of  your  |>erson,  an«l  that  every  new 
oddity  will  be  only  a  fresh  opjH)rtunity  of  i 
admiration  :  knowing  tliat  a  slight  occat<ional ' 
negligence  of  dress  would  Ik?  an  advantage 
in  the  one  way,  ju.^^t  as  iwrfect  nt^atness  at  I 
other  times,  and  a  grand  dihplay  on  high  , 
festivals,  would  Iw  in  the  contrary  manner. ; 
We  rt»peat,  it  must  Ixj  delicious.  | 

There  are  crowds  of  iKTr^ons  in  the  world 
who  would  have  a(*hi('vrd  immensely  more, . 
only  fir  their  personal  dtrfieirucii'H.     Tomkins 
would  have  shown  much  more  self-assertion,  | 
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if  he  bad  not  lost  a  front  tooth.     The  reason 
Dixon  is  always  restless  and  self-constrained, 
when  walking  with  a  friend  in  the  street,  is, 
that  he  knows  if  he  happen  to  turn  his  head 
too  much  to  tho  side,  the  hair  will  be  seen 
to  be  growing  gray  behind  the  ear.     Smith 
shuffles  in  and   out  of  the  room  hurriedly, 
and  sits  with  his  legs  awkwardly  drawn  up 
under  the  chair,  because  his  feet  are  rather 
too  big.      Y^ou  wonder  why  Johnson  shows 
no  activity,  and  why  he  never  gives  the  chil- 
dren a  romp ;  but  the  fact  is,  his  locks  are 
getting   frightfully   thin   at   the   front,  and 
they  are  brought  over  and  arranged  so  care- 
fully, that  any  violent  movement  would  dis- 
turb them.      Most  of  us  are  uneasy  in  our 
poor  defective  Ixnlies  at  some  point,  and  can- 
not bear  to  l>e  seen  from  behind,  or  from  the 
left  side.      It  is  only  the  lucky  beauty  that 
can  bear  the  gaze  of  eyes  from  all  quarters ; 
and  we  ordinary  people  shuffle  through  life, 
keeping  our  face,  or  one  arm,  towards  our 
neighbors.      The  stifihess,   inelegance,   and 
occasional  rudeness  we  show,  arise  from  our 
manoeuvring  to  hide  the  other  aspects.     ISome 
are  always  plotting  to  show  their  profile, 
others  scheme  deeply  to  keep  a  full  front  face 
in  view  ;    remembering  this  (for  we  like  to 
point  a  moral)  if  a  man  is  not  civil,  set  it 
down  to  the  fact  that  he  knows  if  he  opened 
his  mouth,  you  would  see  a  gap  in  the  pearl ; 
if  a  fellow  jolts  you  in  the  crowd,  and  stares 
you   out   of    countenance,   believe   that    he 
wants  to  keep  you  from  looking  down  and 
observing  that  he  has  bunions!      We  have 
known  a  man  to  recover  self-respect  after  a 
visit  to  the  dentist ;    a  friend  of  ours  who 
had  gone  skulking  about  for  years,  ridicu- 
lously wearing  his  hat  when  he  should  not, 
blushing  at  the  dread  of  disclosing  a  white, 
shining  pate  when  he  uncovered,  became  a 
clever  disputant,  and,  indeed,  quite  a  brill- 
iant   convers;itionalist,   upon    the    invention 
of  somelxxly's  patent  wig.     Several  ladies  of 
our  aojuaintance  brightened  up,  grew  j»lcas- 
ant-tempercil,  and  improved  VJistly  in  their 
lnjusewiftTy,  on  the  discovery  by  some  one 
that  their  hands  were  very  prettily  shafied. 
It  is  rec<jrd«d  of  a  man  that  he  was  exces- 
nively  proud  of  the  tiny  tifis  of  his  ears,  and 
we  are  convinced   his  morals  were  all   tho 
Ix'tter  for  the   knowle<lge  that   he  was,  at 
h'ast,  favored  there.     No  one  can  quite  sink 
into  the  utter  depths  of  personal  deprecia- 
tion eo  long  as  even  thei    iinger  nails  are 
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oval  and  bright;  but  woe  to  the  creature 
who  can  no  longer  cling  to  a  eenso  of  beauty 
by  a  lock  of  the  hair,  or  by  the  finger-ends. 
For  them,  the  zest  of  life  has  gone,  the  fine 
charm  of  personal  existence  is  oyer ! 

But  something  requires  to  be.  said  as  to 
the  actual  average  condition  of  the  great 
public  with  respect  to  its  looks.  Take  a 
street — full  of  people,  selecting  any  thor- 
oughfare you  choose,  in  any  town  or  city  in 
which  these  remarks  happen  to  be  read,  and 
look  at  them.  The  conclusion,  we  fear,  will 
be  that,  in  the  ordinary  way,  we  are  an  ugly 
^lot.  Ilow  broad-shouldered  or  narrow-chest- 
ed, over  tall  or  dumpy,  stooping  or  twisted, 
swarthy  or  chalky  skinned  folks  are  !  If  you 
meet  with  a  decent  head,  the  body  spoils  it, 
or  if  the  trunk  is  as  it  should  be,  then  you 
find  a  distorted  mask  of  a  face  above  it ;  if 
a  person  looks  well  sitting,  pray  beware  how 
you  ask  them  to  rise ;  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
should  they  have  a  dignified  full-length  pres- 
ence, expect  them,  on  taking  a  chair,  to  shut 
up  liite  a  jack-knife,  and  become  mere  head, 
shoulders,  and  knees.  It  is  all  very  well  to 
say  that  nature  knows  best,  and   suits   the 


have  had.  glimpses  of  our  own  articles  (as  we 
imagine) ;  but  it  has  been  in  crushes  when  wc 
could  not  reclaim  them. 

There  is  a  doctrine,  we  are  aware,  which 
lays  it  down  that  the  bodies  match  with  the 
souls,  and  that  if  men  are  unhandsomo,  it  is 
that  they  are  not  virtuous.  As  a  general 
axiom,  we  willingly  admit  it ;  for  we  cooccde 
that  men  cannot  well  be  worse  than  they 
look.  Still,  we  should  demur  to  its  applica- 
tion in  particular  cases ;  for  wo  have  known 
fiat-nosed  persons  who  have  paid  their  way. 
Individuals  with  turned-in  toes  have  before 
this  been  publicly  complimented  at  parish- 
meetings  for  bringing  up  large  families  with 
respectability  and  credit;  and  a  man  who 
had  a  frightful  squint  once  returned  to  us  a 
borrowed  umbrella  !  Now  and  then,  wo  have 
observed  most  handsome  profiles  in  the  pris- 
oner's docks  at  police  courts,  and  standing 
face  to  face  with  Her  Majesty's  ugly  judges 
at  Assize  trials.  It  is  urged  that  some  per- 
sons are  beautiful  at  special  times  ;  the  soul, 
like  a  li^ht  within  a  transparency,  flames 
forth  and  illuminates  the  body, — bringing  out 
a  sort  of  clearness  and  a  kind  of  coloring 
you  did  not  before  see.     But,  perhaps,  even 


one  feature  to  the  others  ;  but  for  all  that ,  these  would  look  still  more  satisfiictorj  even 
a  judicious  exchange  of  eyes,  noses,  and  i  during  tliese  beatifications,  if  their  noses 
mouths  would  improve  us  wonderfully  ;  and  I  were  straight  instead  of  being  awry,  and  had 

cerUiin  we  are  that  there  have  been  frequent !  J^^^  ,^^^^  "^^  ^^"  ^*  «»  ^^"^  °^^  '^''}^  » 
J  ,  .  .  I       .     .,  J.         r  *,    i  twist.     Yet  our  expcnence  has  convinced  us 

and  huge  mistakes  in  the  awarding  of  the .  ^ut  beauty  is,  to' some  extent,  a  thing  of 
legs  and  arms.  We  are  tempted  to  a  little  {  times  and  places.  Wives  and  husbands  see 
digression  at  this  point.  There  is  another  j  cjich  other,  in  their  moments  of  endearment, 
fallacy  which  says  that  no  two  faces  arc ,  with  a  beauty  no  one  else  can  ever  be  in  a 
alike.  Any  one  who  travels  much  will  tell  i  pot^^ition  to  detect.  The  young  lady  who  first 
you  that  he  can  in  widely  sundered  places .'  ^^^  "^  ^^^^  ^^"<^r  to  jilt  us,  looked  more  deli- 

recognizc  certain   orders  of  human  counte- i  ^^'^^>/^^'' *^  ?^°  ^^  ™?^"^'g^^  j"«<^  ««^'^ 
"  i  J-  ^-     i.1        T  1         X  the  shadow  of  the  gable  at  the  parsonaee 

nances  most  distinctly.  In  every  large  town  ^^^  ^^e  night  before  our  quarrel,  than  sEe 
we  have  vi8ited,  we  have  biet  certain  facial  ever  swmc3  before,  or  ever  would  do  again. 
types  so  exactly  repeated  that  we  aie  pre-^  Not  long  since,  we  had  an  acquaintance  who 
pared  ^o  believe  any  drollery  about  mistakes  was  always  besetting  us  with  praises  of  the 
in  personal  identity.  '  i  beauty  of  a  child  of  his ;  but  we  could  see 


Wc  appeal  to  the  reader  whether,  having 
examined  u  street, —  fall  of  flices  and  backs, — 
he  does  not  admit  tliat  the  mob  of  us  is  not 
good-looking?  Whether,  indeed,  it  is  not  a 
kind  of  masquerade  in  which  the  men  and 
women  we;ir  long  and  short  noses,  disguise 
themselves  in  wrong  heads,  and  8opliistic;ite 
their  legs?  We  don't  believe  the  eyebrows 
we  ourselves  wear  belong  to  us  ;  they  don't 
match  either  with  forehead  or  eyes,  and  we 
go  about  shamefaced  whenever  we  think  of 
it,  aware  that  we  are  figuring  iu  what  be- 
longs to  somebody  else.     Once  or  twice  we 


nothing  of  it,  and  thought  it  a  parental  de- 
lusion. But  one  night  we  saw  the  little 
witch  through  a  door  partly  opened,  kissing 
pap.  half-way  up  the  staircase,  clad  in  her 
night-dress.  Then  we  at  once  understood  it ; 
the  shy  creature  of  six,  in  the  act  we  speak 
of,  put  on  a  loveliness  we  had  never  con- 
ceived was  possible ;  and  we  found  out  it 
was  just  that  one  l»>ok,  at  that  single  mo- 
ment, and  at  that  special  place,  which  so 
haunted  the  father.  As  a  rule,  all  brides 
are  beautiful  when  standing  before  the  altar ; 
and  wlien  you  hear  persons  chantibg  the 
praises  of  others  for  graces  you  cannot  find 
out,  be  sure  they  are  speaking  of  some  of 
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those  BCQSonH  and  timc8  of  ji^liimour,  which  erwiec  their  beauty  is  hushed  up  in  dark  din- 
only  (iccur  wlien  no  strange  eyes  arc  there  to  ^iiiset^.  It  umy,  however,  we  thinic,  be  ques- 
6CC.  Do  you  tliink  Jones,  who  married  tliat  tionid  whether  tlie  possession  of  beauty  is 
filain  girl,  as  you  etilled  her,  wouhl  be  the .  conducive  to  the  higlier  morality  in  those 
good,  faithful  liusband  that  lie  is,  if  then^ '  who  have  it,  any  mure  than  the  lower  kind 
were  not  some  secret?  Ah,  you  may  not  in  those  who  are  smitten  by  it.  It  places 
know  it,  but  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  even-  "  those  who  are  so  stranj^ely  endowed  lM*yond 
in^,  Mrs.  Jones,  in  some  mysterious  way, '  ordinary  disciplino,  and  outside  the  euiiimon 
quite  changes  ;  the  Asitures  altogether  alter, '  obligations  to  earn  the  gootl  opinion  of  their 
and  she  grows  wholly  another  kind  of  per- ,  fellows  before  they  have  it,  and  to  take  pains 
eon.  Of  course,  this  is  a  prettiness  Jones  |  to  keep  on  terms  with  them  afterward.  Sio, 
cannot  challenge  his  friends  to  come  and  be- ,  ix.'r haps,  after  all,  those  who  are  good  are 
hold,  nnd  so  the  fascination  his  wife  exerts '  luckier  than  those  w!io  are  fair.  There  is 
over  him  remains  a  puzzle  to  his  most  inti- '  sometliing,  also,  might  be  said,  if  we  had 
mate  acquaintances.     But  these  momentary '  not  a  horror  of  paradox,  on  the  advantngrs 


enchantments,  nor  this  secret  witchery,  do 
not  constitute  that  perfectly  abiding  organi- 
Ziition  of  the  physical  frame  called  Beauty. 
Niit  that  any  rules  can  be  laid  down  ;  beau- 
ty makes  its  own  fashions  when  it  comes  ; 


of  ugliness  :  we  nu»an,  to  Ix?  downright,  s(»l- 
idly,  substantially  ugly  ;  it  is  nearly  as  good, 
in  many  respects,  as  to  l)o  beautiful.  Not 
only  is  this  true  in  those  special  instimcvs 
where  a  man,  driven  into  solitude  by  personal 


and  we  must  never  forget  that  it  is  not  once  deformity,  has  concentrated  all  his  energies 
a  beauty  and  always  a  beauty.  People  are  j  on  winning  distinction  by  mental  victories  ; 
continually  being  disappointed  in  children  in  I  but  it  holds  good,  also,  in  Common  cases. 
this  respect ;  cherubs  grow  up  into  ogres, —  j  Great  bushes  of  hair  over  the  eyes,  and  a 
mouths  widen  most  portentously  alx)ut  four- 1  hooked  nose  for  the  decent  support  of  spec- 
teen  years  old ;  dimples,  alx)ut  that  time,  of-  tacles,  are  immense  aids  to  a  pedagogue  ; 
ten  vanish,  and  noses  then  ean  lengthen,  or ;  and  a  white,  sickly  complexion  has  helped 
crook,  or  even  snub  ;  and  it  is  fortunately  many  a  parson  to  a  congregati^m  ;  while, 
the  same  the  other  way,  too, — that  Aices  ugly  much  oftener  than  most  jH'ople  think,  a  doc- 
in  the  cradle  may  (juitc  change  by  twenty. '.  tor  has  mainly  owed  his  success  to  his  being 
Some  people's  beauty  comes  very  late  indeed,  i  bald.  But  then,  there  is  a  solemn,  a  weighty, 
and  thost*  who  have  been  repugnant  in  their  ;  a  respectable  ugliness,  and  there  is  a  ieehlo 
youth  and  maturity  may  look  splendid  in  old  and  ludicrous  incongruity,  which  is  neither 
age.  Gniy  hairs  and  white  beards  lxJlv)me  one  thing  nor  another  ;  "to  do  well  without 
frjmc  folks  wonderfully  ;  a  few  wrinkh-s,  j  Ixauty,  you  must  Ixj  powerfully  ugly,  not 
all*'),  greatly  improve  certain  faces  ;  and  one  j  merely  weakly  and  indifferently*  ill-looking. 
old  lady  of  our  acquaintance  we  never  dream-  j  In  speaking  of  iKniuties  and  tlic  beautiful, 
c<\  was  beautiful  till  we  saw  her  in  s{)ecta-  j  we  have  nearly  always  purix)sely  confused  the 
cles.  I  sexes ;  for  wo  think  it  is  a  mistake  which 

But  thdugh  these  fleeting  snatelies  of  goo<l '  only  associates  the  ideas  with  women.  Hand- 
looks,  seen  only  Ibr  an  instant  by  the  private  i  s<jme  men  attniet  the  other  n'x  as  much  as 
gnze.  and  these  late-c«)ming  (irnaments  of  j  women  do  masculine  folk.  Wealth  of  whis- 
agi',  may  give  passing  pleasures,  or,  in  the  |  ker,  stniightness  of  body,  height  of  the 
lu8t-meutione<l  instances,  even  an  abiding .  Ibrehead,  breadth  of  shoulders  and  firmness 
comfort,  yet  this  is  not  the  long-drawn  t-cu- '  of  step,  are  prized  as  much  as  blue  eyes,  ra- 
Bation  of  triumph  waiting  ujxm  the  Ix'auty  |  ven  ringlets,  and  Wps  of  n)se-eidor.  And 
of  the  prime.  In  that  sjK'eial  mf'aning, '  trutli  to  say,  in  either  ea«»,  they  arr  lucky 
these  kings  and  queens  by  nature,  who  in-  gifts.  We  should  ourselves,  we  fear,  U» 
herit  traditionary  leatures  and  legen<lary  weakly  tempted  to  give  up  much  »>f  lite  to 
l^races,  may  at  any  time  be  counted  on  the  c-nioy  for  one  long  summer's  day  the  pride 
finger-ends.  Perhaps,  there  are  half  a  doztu  ,  and  glory  of  feeling  perfect  to  the  h^ngest 
women  at  this  moment  in  London  soeirty. ,  hair  ;  a  calm  Ctjnseiousness  that  we  nei-ihd 
vhom  all  circles  wouhl  agree  in  allowing  to  no  amending,  coneealing,  or  <lisguising  from 
be  iKfliutiful.  But  rare  as  those  juiragons  .  llnger-tip  to  heel  :  each  posture  but  a  change 
may  l)e,  the  opportunities  t lie  bulk  of  us  Ijave  of  grace,  every  act  an  eleganee  and  orna- 
of  seeing  beauty  puri>osely  displayed  are  ment,  making  us  i\w  cynosure  of  all  eyes, 
fcnnter  still.  Among  the  c<mjmon  jx^ople '  with  signs  on  every  hand  that  we  were  the 
the  stage  is  nearly  the  only  chance  ;  even  swayer  of  all  hearts  !  Again  we  murmur, 
with  the  middle  ela>ses,  it  is  only  in  the  si-  and  this  time  with  a  high,  that  it  would  be 
lent  worship  of  the  boxes  at  the  opTa  house  ,  delicious  ;  but  such  )iiiradise  of  the  si-ntes, 
tiiat  the  dr<ram  <if  fair  womrn  cm  be  real-  alas  !  is  n'»t  Ibr  u.-  !  So  we  will  e'»-n  turn  to 
itt'd  ;  there  the  etiquette  of  dress  necessitates  the  ot!)»r  moral,  anil  make  the  bi'st  of  it  we 
a  pirtial  disclosure  of  their  charms  ;  or  oth-   c:in.     Igh  I  the  ugliness ! 
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CHAPTER     XXV. 


**TEABS  nLO>(  THE  DEPTH    OF  SOME  DIVINE    DE- 
SPAIR !  " 

**  Have  you  been  able  to  forgive  me  yet, 
Miss  Lindisfarn,"  said  the  voice  close  behiqd 
and  above  her  in  very  gentle  accents,  *'for 
the  brutality  with  which  I  refused  all  your 
requests  at  the  breakfast-table  the  other 
morning?  " 

'*  Pray  don't  suppose,  Captain  Ellingham, 
that  I  am  not  fully  aware  that  it  is  I  who 
need  forgiveness  for  having  ventured  to  make 
a  suggestion  to  you  which  involved  a  breach 
of  duty.  If  I  had  not  been  worked  up  to  a 
state  of  desperation  by  the  terrors  of  my  old 
nurse,  I  should  not  have  been  guilty  of  the 
indiscretion,"  said  Kate. 

The  reply  was  a  natural  one  enough,  and 
altogether  a  sensible  and  proper  one.  Yet 
there  was  an  undefinable  something  in  the 
tone  or  manner  of  it,  which  rang  unpleasantly 
on  Ellingham 's  ear.  It  seemed  to  imply  re- 
gret that  the  incident  should  ba\e  occurred 
at  all ;  whereas  he  looked  back  to  it  with 
delight,  and  treasured  up  every  word,  and 
dwelt  on  every  accent  with  ecstasy.  There 
was  a  cold,  dry,  formal  tone,  too,  in  the  ac- 
cent with  which  she  spoke,  that  emote  his 
ear,  and  distressed  him.  It  was  the  result 
of  the  arduous  struggle,  that  was  going  on 
within  her,  poor  gii-1 !  to  save  herself  from 
bursting  into  tears,  and  to  find  strength  and 
sense  to  answer  him  calmly  and  coherently. 

**  But  you  see  how  needless  Mrs.  Pendle- 
ton's terrors  were  !  If  it  were  not  that  I  am 
perfectly  well  convinced  that  Miss  Lindis- 
farn's  approbation  would  be  accorded  to  per- 
formance and  not  to  breach  of  duty,  I  might 
be  tempted  to  take  credit  for  having  let  the 
smuggler  slip  through  my  fingers  intentionally 
in  obedience  to  your  wishes.  The  honest 
truth  is  that  I  tried  all  I  could  to  catch 
him,  and  he  out-manoeuvred  me  !  " 

**  I  suppose  it  does  not  involve  a  very  seri- 
ous breach  of  the  revenue  laws  to  be  glad  that 
the  matter  ended  as  it  did,"  said  Kate,  feel- 
ing a  little  more  tranquil,  as  a  faint  hope 
came  to  her  that  perhaps,  after  all,  Elling- 
ham's  present  purpose  was  only  to  speak  of 
the  affair  with  the  Saucy  Sally. 

*'  For  you,  at  all  events,  Miss  Lindisfarn, 
it  is,  I  conceive  perfectly  lawful  to  rcgoice  in 
the  discomfiture  of  the  Petrel ;  but  in  my  case 
it  is  not  only  the  revenue  laws,  but  a  sailor's 
professional  pride,  that  stands  in  the  way  of 


my  being  heartily  glad  of  the  Saucy  Sally^B 
escape.  It  was  a  superb  feat  of  fieamanship 
that  that  fellow  Pendleton  perfoMned  that 
night;  and  an  admirable  boat  the  Sana/ 
Sally  must  be." 

**  I  have  heard  she  is  a  very  first-rate 
sailer,"  replied  Kate. 

**  First-rate  indeed  !  But  what  a  pity  it 
is  that  such  a  seaman  as  that  man  must  be, 
should  be  on  the  wrong  side,  and  break  the 
law,  instead  of  serving  his  country.  There's 
one  thing,  at  all  events,  may  be  said  for  high 
custom  duties,  and  the  smuggling  that  arises 
from  them, — no  honest  trade  ever  did  or 
ever  will  breed  such  seamen  as  smuggling 
does.  I  wish  your  protege  y  Miss  Lindisi'arn, 
could  be  persuaded  to  give  it  up.  I  shall 
surely  catch  him  one  of  these  days,  or  nights 
rather ; — or  if  not  I,  some'other  fellow  on 
our  side." 

"  Yes ;  I  wish  he  would  give  it  up,  for 
poor  Winifred's  sake,"  said  Kate. 

All  this  time  Ellingham  had  been  standing 
by  her,  as  she  sat  in  the  position  she  had  first 
taken  on  the  rock.  He  was  by  her  side,  but 
somewhat  behind  her ;  and  she,  though  she 
had  turned  her  head  a  little  toward  him  in 
speaking,  had  hardly  raised  her  eyes  to  his 
face.  lie  had  begun  the  conversation  in  the 
most  natural  manner,  by  speaking  on  the 
subject  which  was,  of  course,  one  of  interest 
to  both  of  them ;  but  he  was  now  at  a  loss 
how  to  get  from  it  to  the  real  object  of  his 
visit.  But  he  had  come  up  to  Lindisfarn 
that  day,  and  had  pursued  the  chaso  up  to 
Lindisfarn  brow,  quite  determined  to  do  the 
deed  he  had,  not  without  very  considerable 
diiliculty,  made  up  his  mind  to  do  before  he 
returned.  Captain  Ellingham  was  not  the 
sort  of  a  man  to  leave  undone  that  which  he 
had  determined  to  do.  He  had  made  up  his 
mind  to  do  it,  I  say,  not  without  some  diffi- 
culty, and  after  a  good  deal  of  consideration 
and  hesitation.  Perhaps  he  would  not  ha^e 
done  so  at  all  without  the  aid,  comfort,  and 
counsel  of  Lady  Famleigh.  There  is  no 
means  of  knowing  exactly  what  may  have 
passed  between  them  on  the  subject ;  bat 
in  all  probability  Lady  Farnleigb,  from  the 
first,  intended  that  her  two  favorites  ahould 
make  a  match  of  it ;  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  tliat  it  wtis  due  to  her  representations 
and  advice  that  the  poor  revenue  officer  event- 
ually determined  to  venture  on  ofiering  lo 
an  heiress  ot  two  thousand  a  year.     Having 
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.  made  up  his  mind  to  do  so,  and  having  fixed 
on  the  present  day  and  hour  fur  accumpiish- 
ing  the  purpose,  difficult  or  not  difficult,  he 
meant  now  to  do  it. 

"  Yee ;  I  wish  he  would  give  it  up  for 
poor  Winifred's  sake,'"  Kate  had  said  in  re- 
ply to  his  last  remark,  uttering  the  words 
in  a  more  simple  and  natural  tone  than  she 
had  used  before. 

**  Mrs.  Pendleton  was  a  great  favorite  with 
you  all  at  the  Chase,  I  believe, *'  said  IClling- 
ham,  advancing  a  stop  as  he  spoke  and  sit- 
ing down  on  the  rock  by  her  side. 

The  movement  revived  all  Kate's  worst 
suspicions  and  terrors.  She  would  have 
risen  from  her  seat,  and  at  once  commenced 
ber  walk  back  to  the  house,  so  as  to  have 
limited  the  time  at  his  disposition  to  a  few 
minutes  only  ;  but  she  felt  her  limbs  trem- 
bling so,  that  she  did  not  dare  to  make  the 
attempt,  and  remained  as  if  chained  to  the 
rock,  with  her  eyes  fixed  unconsciously  and 
unmeaningly  on  the  little  black  square  on 
the  horizon  representing  the  ruined  keep  of 
Silver  ton  Castle. 

•*  A  favorite  with  you  all,  was  she  not?  '* 
repeated  Ellingham. 

**  Yes,  we  had  all  a  great  regard  for  her," 
■aid  Kate,  still  apparently  alisorbcd  in  tlic 
contemplation  of  the  distant  view  of  Silver- 
ton  Castle  keep. 

'*  And  it  was  for  her  sake,  douhtlct^p,  that 
you  were  led  to  feel  an  interest  in  the  fate  of 
that  bold  smuggler  and  very  excellent  sea- 
man, her  husband." 

**  Of  course,  naturally.  Poor  woman  !  she 
was  in  a  state  of  great  anxiety  and  distress." 

"  Of  course,  ller  whole  life  must  be  one 
of  anxiety." 

*'  It  was  a  source  of  much  trouble  and  re- 
gret to  us  when  she  married,  though  her 
hnsbandwas  not  a  smuggler  then." 

•*  Did  you  object  then,  as  her  friends  and 
protectors,  to  her  marrying  a  sailor  ?  " 

••  Oh,  no  !  But  there  were  then  reasons 
for  thinking  that  he  was  not  a  very  steady 
man.  I  was  too  young  at  the  time  to  under- 
stand much  about  it ;  but  I  know  that  my 
fiitber  and  Mr.  Mat  were  not  altogether  sat- 
isfied with  Pendleton's  previous  history."' 

*'Yoa  would  not  have  objected,  then,  to 
tbe  marriage  merely  on  the  ground  of  the 

n*s  being  a  ^ailor?" 

'*  Oh,  dear,  no  !"  said  Kate,  quite  unsus- 


piciously ;  if  we  could  only  have  felt  well 
assured  that  he  would  have  continued  scen<]- 
ily  to  follow  his  business  as  a  boat-owner  and 
fisherman,  as  he  was  when  poor  Winny  mar- 
ried him,  we  should  have  been  perfectly  well 
contented." 

**  Did  it  ever  occur  to  you.  Miss  Lindis- 
farn,  when  thinking  of  the  lot  of  your  favor- 
ite nurse,  to  judge  of  her  chances  of  happi- 
ness by  putting  the  case  to  yourself?  Did 
you  ever  ask  yourself  whether  you  could  have 
been  content  to  take  for  your  partner  in  life 
one  whose  vocation  called  him  to  pass  much 
of  his  life  on  the  ocean  ?  " 

**  Is  it  likely,"  replied  Kate,  whose  heart 
began  here  again  to  beatf  with  painful  vio- 
lence and  rapidity, — **  is  it  likely,  do  you 
think,  that  any  such  idea  would  present  it- 
self to  a  little  girl  of  twelve  years  old  ?  " 

And  no  sooner  were  the  words  out  of  her 
mouth  than  sho  could  have  bitten  off  her 
tongue  for  speaking  them  ;  for  it  flashed  into 
her  mind,  that  they  might  seem  to  imply 
that  at  her  present  more  mature  period  uf 
life,  such  a  consideration  might  have  occurred 
to  her.  It  was,  however,  impossible  to  recall 
them  ;  and  Captain  Hlingham  proceeded  hur- 
riedly. 

**  But  since  that  time  the  sight  of  poor 
Mrs.  Pendleton's  troubles  may  have  sug- 
gested such  a  thought  to  you." 

**  Iler  troubles  have  arisen,"  returned  Kate, 
fencing,  and,  as  she  used  the  simple  truth  for 
the  purpose,  fencing  very  unskilfully,  *'not 
from  being  the  wife  of  a  sailor,  but  from  be- 
ing the  wife  of  a  smuggler." 

And  again,  as  soon  as  the  words  wen- 
past  recall,  she  was  horrified  by  the  sudden 
thought,  that  they  might  seem  to  encourage 
the  idea  which  she  was  anxious  to  disc«)ur- 
age  by  every  possible  means. 

"  The  thought  was  never  suggested  to  you. 
then.  Miss  Lindisfam,  whether  or  no  you 
could  yourself  l>e  ever  induced  to  accept  the 
love  of  a  sailor?"  said  Ellingham,  with  a 
momentary  glance  into  her  eyes  that  would 
have  said  all  he  had  to  say  to  the  most  o)>- 
tuse  of  Eve's  daughters,  even  if  she  had  iH-en 
previously  wholly  unsuspicious  of  his  intent, 
and  not  without  a  little  tremor  in  his  voice. 

Here  it  was  then  !  The  dreaded  momont 
was  come  1  What— what  was  she  to  reply  ? 
Stave  off  the  evil  yet  a  moment  longer  by  re- 
fusing to  understand  him  ?    She  hated  her- 
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self  for  the  cowardlj  evasion,  but  adopted  it 
in  the  extremity  of  her  distress  and  embar- 
rassment. 

**  Girls,  I  fancy,  rarely  trouble  their  heads 
with  speculations  having  reference  to  such 
matters,  and  on  cases  that  do  not  seem  to 
have  any  probability  to  commend  them  to 
their  notice,*'  she  said,  turning  her  face 
more  away  from  him  as  she  spoke,  in  a  man- 
ner that  unmistakably  indicated  the  annoy- 
ance she  was  suffering. 

**  Oh,  Miss  Lindisfam,  has  no  probability 
of  such  a  question  being  asked  of  you  ever 
commended  itself  to  your  notice  ?  Have  you 
not  seen — but  it  is  contemptible  of  me  to 
embarrass  you  thus  by  cowardly  shrinking 
from  the  subject  on  which  I  came  here  pur- 
posely to  speak.  Miss  Lindisfam,"  he  went 
on  with  a  sort  of  hurried  desperation,  **  1 
came  to  the  Chase  this  day,  and  I  took  the 
liberty  of  following  ^ou  hither,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  asking  you  to  be  my  wife.  I  say 
nothing  about  the  entirety  of  my  happiness 
being  dependent  on  your  reply ;  it  is  of 
course  that  it  should  be  so.  A  man  must  be 
a  wretch  indeed,  that  could  address  you,  as 
1  am  daring  to  do,  were  it  otherwise.  I 
think  you  must  know  that  I  love  you  well. 
Not  that  any  such  knowledge  can  give  me 
the  slightest  right  to  presuppose  your  an- 
swer. But  it  makes  it  needless  for  me  to 
try  to  tell  you  how  much,  how  entirely,  you 
have  become  all  in  all  to  me.  I  am  not  a  young 
man.  Most  men  have  loved  more  than  once 
before  they  have  reached  my  years ;  but  it 
is  the  first-fruit  of  my  heart  that  I  am  offer- 
ing you.  My  life  has  not  been  a  prosperous 
or  a  very  happy  one.  My  path  through  the 
world  has  always  been  on  the  shady  side  of 
the  wall !  And  the  fact  that  it  has  been  so 
makes  my  presumption  in  asking  for  the  sun- 
shine of  your  love  seem  the  greater  to  me.. 
I  ask  you  to  smile  on  a  man  who  has  had 
few  smiles  from  any  one.  I  ask  you  to  take 
a  pale  and  colorless  life,  with  nothing  in  it 
save  the  one  stem  presence  of  Duty,  with 
nothing  of  present  brightness  and  little  of 
future  hope,  and  transfigure  it  with  the  sun- 
shine and  warmth  and  glory  of  your  love  ! 
That  is  all  I  ask  ;  and  I  proffer  nothing  in 
return  «ivc — nothing  at  all ;  I  have  nothing 
to  proffer.  What  is  my  love  to  one  who  has 
love  and  admiration  from  everybody, — every- 
body from  her  cradle  upward  !  " 

All  this  had  been  poured  out  with  pas- 
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sionate  rapidity  and  vehemence,  wbOe  Kate 
kept  her  face  steadily  turned  away  firom  him 
toward  the  distant  horizon.  He  might  have 
supposed  that  no  word  of  all  he  had  said  had 
reached  her  ear,  so  motionless  and  utterly 
voiceless  she  remained  !  But  though  she  had 
commanded  herself  sufficiently  to  allow  no 
sound  to  escape  her  lips,  her  power  of  self- 
control  had  been  limited  to  the  effort  Deeded 
for  that.  The  silent  tears  were  streaming 
from  her  eyes  ;  and  she  feared  even  to  raise 
her  hand  to  her  face  to  dry  them,  leat  the 
motion  should  betray  her  agitation. 

He  had  paused  a  moment  or  two  ;  hut  no 
sound  of  answer  came. 

**  Is  there  no  hope  for  me  ?  "  he  asked,  in 
a  tremulous  voice  ;  *<  must  the  future  be  a 
yet  more  cheerless  and  hopeless  blank  to  me 
than  the  past?  Miss  Lindisfam,  if  there  no 
hope  for  me?  " 

Still  there  came  no  word,  and  her  fiice  was 
turned  away  so  that  he  could  not  see  it. 
But  she  shook  her  head  with  a  slow,  sad  mo- 
tion, which  very  plainly  expressed  a  reply  in 
the  negative  to  the  question  that  had  been 
asked  her. 

*<  Gracious  Heaven !  Is  that  my  answer? 
Do  I  understand  you  aright  ?  Miss  Lindis- 
fam !  "  he  continued,  in  a  voice  tremulous 
with  the  agony  of  his  mind,  the  tones  of 
which  were  well  calculated  to  make  their 
way  to  a  tougher  heart  than  that  of  her  on 
whose  ear  they  fell,  "Miss  Lindisfam!  is 
that  your  sole  answer  ?  Have  you  no  word 
forme?"    ' 

But  still  no  other  answer  came  than  a 
repetition  of  the  same  slow  and  sad  shaking 
of  the  head. 

"  Then  God  help  me  !  My  life  is  done !  " 
he  exclaimed,  in  a  tone  of  utter  despair ;  **  I 
ought  not  to  have  set  my  all  on  so  desperate 
a  cast !  Miss  Lindisfam,  I  ought,  perhaps, 
to  say  that  I  have  not  been  unaware  of  the 
very  wide  distance  placed  between  us  in  re- 
spect to  the  goods  of  fortune.  But  I  have 
not  cared  to  touch  on  that  head,  because  I 
am  quite  sure  that  your  decision  on  my  fate, 
be  it  what  it  might,  would  not  turn  on  that 
consideration  " — 

Here  Eaters  agitation  became  such  that 
her  shoulders,  which  were  turned  toward 
him,  and  her  whole  person,  were  visibly 
shaken  by  it ;  and  with  a  great  gasping  sob 
there  burst  from  her,  as  if  it  had  forced  it- 
self from  her  heart  against  her  will,  the  ex- 
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clamation,  **  God  bless  you,  Captain  Elling- 
haiu,  for  that  word !  "  and  then  the  pent-up 
a^^ny  could  bo  held  in  no  longer,  and  she 
burst  into  a  storm  of  sobs  and  tears,  so  vio- 
lent as  to  be  wholly  beyond  her  power  to 
control  it. 

Ellingham  was  so  utterly  unprepared  for 
any  sueh  manifestation  of  feeling,  so  com- 
pletely amazed  and  thunderstruck,  tliat  he 
did  not  at  the  moment  accurately  apply  her 
words  to  the  phrase  of  his  that  called  them 
forth. 

•*  Gracious  Heaven !  Miss  Lindisfarn,  what 
have  I  done  ?  What  have  I  said  ?  AV  hy  are 
you  so  dintressedV  It  is  for  me  to  bciir,  aw 
God  shall  give  me  strength,  the  blow  that 
haa  fiillen  on  me.  I  have  no  right,  and, 
Heayen  knows,  no  wish,  to  dii^tress  you 
thus." 

Still  the  convulsive  sobbing  continued  de- 
spite her  utmost  cffi>rt8  to  recover  contn)l 
over  herself.  Kllingimm  was  utterly  at  a 
loes  what  interpretation  to  put  upon  her  ex- 
treme agitiition.  After  another  short  pause, 
he  said  again, — 

•*  At  all  events,  there  must  be  no  misun- 
derstanding between  us.  The  matter  at  stake 
ia  to  me  too  tremendously  vital.  Is  it  your 
deliberate  purpose,  Miss  Lindisfitm,  to  com- 
municate to  me  in  answer  to  my  question, 
that  tliere  is  no  hope  for  me  ?  " 

She  shook  her  head  amid  continued  wip- 
ing, and  Roblxjd  out  the  words,  **  No  liope  ! 
No  hope !  " 

"  No  hope,  either  now  or  in  the  future? 
If  there  is  amj^  oh,  Miss  Lindisfarn,  give  me 
the  Ixjnefit  of  it,  in  pity !  '' 

And  again  the  only  reply  was  the  same  Rid 
shaking  of  the  head,  and  the  words,  *»  None, 
none!  " 

*«  And  it  U  your  own  decision  that  you 
give  me,  not  that  of  any  other  person?*' 
urged  Ellingham,  still  at  a  loss  to  conceive 
any  explanation  of  her  extraordinary  emo- 
tion. 

She  bowed  her  head  once,  looking  up  at 
him  with  streaming  eyes  ;  for  he  had  risen 
from  his  w-Jit  on  the  rock,  and  was  now 
Btanding  in  front  of  her. 

•'  Your  own  unljiassed  decision  ?  "  he  re- 
iterated. 

••  It  is  my  own  decision.  N<»lKHly  luis 
prompted  it.  Nol>jdy  knows  anything  about 
it." 
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**  And  is  there  no  hope  for  me  that  time 
may  produce  any  change  in  my  favor, — no 
hojje  that  I  may  be  able  to  win  your  aflcetion 
in  return  for — not  a  lightly  felt,  or  lightly 
given  love,  Miss  Lindisfarn  ?  " 

**  Oh,  pray  leave  me.  Captain  Ellingham ! 
I  cannot  say  anything  other  than  I  have 
said.     1  cannot !     Please  leave  me  !  " 

**  But  how  can  I  leave  you  hero  in  the 
state  of  agitation  in  which  you  appear  to  be, 
Miss  Lindisfarn?  " 

"  Never  mind  !  It  is  very  foolish  of  mo. 
But  please  leave  me  to  myself.  I  shall  re- 
cover my — myself  in  a  few  minutes !  It  was 
the  surprise — and — my  great  sorrow  at  be- 
ing obliged  to  pain  you.  Captain  Ellingham. 
But — but— I  cannc^t  do  otherwise ;  you  will, 
perhaps — no  !  I  was  only  going  to  say  that 
— that — it  must  be  as  I  have  said  !  " 

**  And  I  must  IcJive  you  thus?  " 

**  Yes,  please.  Captain  Ellingham  !  I  shall 
be  better  presently,  and  will  then  walk  down 
to  the  house  by  mysi^lf." 

"  Good-by  then,  Miss  Lindisfarn.  I  have 
been  the  victim  of  a  great  mistake,  of  a  mon- 
strous and  blind  self-delusion  !  Forgive  me 
for  the  annoyance  I  have  caused  you,  and  for 
the  besotted  presumption  which  led  me  to  do 
it !  Farewell,  Miss  Lindisfarn,  and  may  God 
bless  you,  now  and  forever !  '* 

**  Farewell,  Captain  Ellingham  !  God  bless 
you  too!  I  pray  it  very  earnestly.  And 
think  as  little  hardly  of  me  as  you  can. 
Farewell ! '' 

*'  Think  hardly,  Miss  Lindisfarn  !  I  can 
put  no  interpretation  on  the  manner  in  which 
you  have  received  and  rejected  my  suit. 
That  K«)me  reasim  influences  you,  which  you 
do  not  judge  well  to  assign  to  me  is,  I  think, 
e\ident.  But  be  assured, — be  very  well  as- 
8ure<l  that  I  do  not  imagine,  and  never  shall 
or  can  imagine,  that  that  reascm,  be  it  what  it 
may,  is  of  a  kind  to  shake  the  opinion,  that 
you  are — all  that  ray  great  love  has  Iwlieved 
you  to  l)e." 

And  with  those  words  he  turned  and  left 
the  top  of  the  rock  by  the  same  way  by 
whioh  he  had  climbed  it. 

Kate's  tears  gushed  out  afresh  as  ho  left 
her,  sitting  in  the  place  from  which  she  had 
not  moved  during  the  wluilc  of  the  above 
conversation  ;  and  she  l(K)ked  out  eagerly 
through  them  to  catch  sight  of  liira,  as  he 
came  round  the  Ijase  of  the  rock,  on  his  way 
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down  the  bill  toward  the  house,  and  toward 
Silver  ton. 

But  she  was  disappointed ;  for  he  did  not 
come  round  the  rock,  nor  descend  by  that 
side  of  the  hill ;  and  Kate,  therefore,  saw 
him  no  more. 

CHAPTER  XXVI. 

"ANOTHER  VERY  GOOD  WAY."— MRS.  GLASSE, 
passim. 

It  was  not  strictly  true,  as  has  been  said, 
that  Lady  Sempronia  expected  a  visit  from 
her  niece  Margaret  on  that  particular  morn- 
ing on  which  she  induced  the  somewhat  re- 
luctant Mr.  Mat  to  drive  her  over  to  Silver- 
ton  .  Yet  it  was  quite  true  that  the  visit  was 
expected,  though  not  by  Lady  Sempronia. 
The  gentle  Margaret,  however,  had  found 
the  means  during  the  past  winter  of  making 
hers^  BO  acceptable  to  her  aunt,  that  she 
was  always  glad  to  see  her.  And  when  upon 
this  occasion  she  arrived  from  Lindisfam,  as 
was  usually  the  case,  before  the  canon  had 
returned  from  the  morning  service  at  the 
cathedral, — for  Mr.  Mat  in  the  gig  was  not 
so  long  getting  over  the  eight  miles  as  Thomas 
Tibbs  with  the  family  carriage  behind  him, — 
she  found  as  cordial  a  welcome  from  her  drab- 
colorcd  aunt,  sitting  alone  in  her  drab-col- 
ored drawing-room,  as  was  compatible  with 
the  nature  of  the  person  and  the  locality. 

Mr.  Mat,  it  is  to  bo  understood,  did  not  come 
in  ;  but  dropping  Miss  Margaret  at  her  uncle's 
door,  went  away  to  his  own  affairs;  for  Mr. 
Mat  entered  Lady  Sempronia's  doors  and  her 
presence,  to  tell  the  truth,  as  rarely  as  bien- 
seance  would  permit.  Probably,  after  put- 
ting up  the  gig  at  the  Lindisfam  Arms,  he 
strolled  to  the  cathedral  and  lounged  in  the 
nave  till  the  Rev.  Mr.  Thorburn,  the  minor 
canon,  came  out  from  service,  and  then  ad- 
journed with  that  musical  dignitary  to  the 
house  of  little  Peter  Glenny,  the  organist. 

Margaret  found  her  aunt  a  shade  or  two 
worse  in  spirits  than  usual.  In  truth,  exist- 
ence and  the  world  in  general  had  but  a  fla- 
vorless, drab-colored,  washed-out  sort  of  ap- 
pearance, as  seen  from  the  Lady  Sempronia's 
point  of  view,  it  must  be  admitted.  The  low- 
ceilinged,  drab-colored  drawing-room,  with  its 
worn-out  carpet  and  pale-brown  curtains 
and  faded  furniture,  had  not  on  that  March 
morning  the  cheerfulness  due  to  the  sunshine, 
and  the  beauty  of  the  garden  outside  its  win- 
dows, that  it  had  when  the  reader  first  made 
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acquaintance  with  it.  The  garden  had  as 
yet  but  little  beauty  ;  the  morning  was  raw 
and  chilly,  and  it  is  impossible  to  conceive 
anything  more  suggestive  of  ascetic  uncom- 
fortableness  than  the  miserable  little  bit  of 
half-extinguished  fire,  which,  contained  in 
some  wretched  contrivance  for  rendering  the 
proper  proportions  of  the  grate  abortive,  oc- 
cupied the  middle  of  Lady  Sempronia's  fire- 
place. She  was  sitting,  when  Margaret  en- 
tered, in  the  centre  of  a  large,  deep,  old-fash- 
ioned sofa, — one  of  that  kind  which  show  no 
portion  of  uncovered  wood  in  any  part  of 
them  ;  and  was  engaged  in  manufacturing 
out  of  balls  of  white  bobbin  a  small  square  of 
network,  destined  to  be  pinned  against  the 
back  of  one  of  the  drab-colored  arm-chairs, 
rather  for  the  concealment  of  its  dilapida- 
tions than  the  protection  of  its  magnificence. 

A  litter  of  books  upon  the  table,  even  if 
the  inmate  does  not  read  them,  suggests  the 
possibility  of  doing  so,  and  the  idea  of  the 
companionship  of  other  minds.  A  clock 
ticking  audibly  on  the  mantelpiece  is  not  an 
incitement  to  uproarious  gayety,  but  it  at 
least  conveys  an  impression  of  homeliness  and 
life.  A  cat  on  the  hearthstone,  again,  is  far 
better  than  the  clock,  and  contributes  much 
toward  mitigating  the  horrors  of  such  a  po- 
sition as  that  of  Lady  Sempronia.  But  she 
had  none  of  these  alleviations,  and  as  she 
sat  there  upright  in  the  middle  of  the  great 
sofa,  placed  at  right  angles  to  the  almost 
empty  grate,  and  opposite  to  the  window 
looking  into  the  sunless  and  flowerless  gar- 
den, in  the  midst  of  the  tomblike  stillness  of 
the  colorless  drawing-room,  it  is  hardly  sur- 
prising if  the  world  in  general  presented  it^- 
self  to  her  view  as  a  vale  of  tears,  and  on  the 
whole  as  a  melancholy  mistake  and  failure. 
It  is  intelligible  that  under  such  circumstances 
the  arrival  of  Miss  Margaret  should  have  been 
felt  by  her  aunt  to  be  a  not  unwelcome  re- 
lief. 

Lady  Sempronia  had,  moreover,  a  special 
trial  to  lament  over  on  the  morning  in  ques- 
tion. This,  indeed,  was  generally  the  oose  ; 
but  on  the  present  occasion  it  was  a  matter 
that  had  particularly  tried  her  temper. 

**  My  position,  you  see,  my  dear,"  she  re- 
marked to  her  sympathizing  niece,  after  the 
usual  condolences  which  constituted  the  Lady 
Sempronia's  mode  of  greeting  and  welcoming, 
'*  is  one  of  peculiar  hardship  and  difficulty. 
Your  uncle,  w  ithout  being  quite  far  enough 
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gone  to  Ix)  put  under  restraint,  is  neverthe- 
less fully  as  incapable  of  managing  hie  own 
affairs,  or  of  conducting  himself  with  ordi- 
nary propriety  as  most  of  those  who  are  so." 

**  It  is  a  very  vexatious  position,  dear 
aunt!  " 

'  •  Ah,  my  dear  !  If  you  only  knew  half  of 
what  I  have  to  go  through  I  There  was  yes- 
terday evening  !  I  do  assure  you  it  was  one 
of  the  most  painful  trials  that  could  be  in- 
flicted upon  a  right-minded  person!  " 

'*  What  was  it,  aunt?  " 

"Oh,  my  dear  !  Such  a  scene!  so  pain- 
ful !  We  had  a  few  friends  to  dine  with  us; 
the  doctor's  doing,  as  usual.  I  know  too 
well  that  our  means  do  not  justify  us  in  en- 
tering into  such  expenses.  We  might  do  so, 
of  course,  with  perfect  comfort  and  propriety 
even,  if  the  money  were  not  all  flung  away 
on  the  most  futile  absurdities.  But,  as  I  say 
to  Dr.  Lindisfarn,  you  cannot  burn  the  can- 
dle at  two  ends  at  once.  You  cannot  give 
dinners  and  print  monographs,  both." 

*'  That  is  very  true,  dear  aunt !  "  said  Mar- 
garet, shaking  her  head  sympathetically. 

"But  the  doctor  thinks  differently,"  pur- 
sued the  faded  lady,  with  a  deep  sigh  ;  **  and 
he  would  have  me  invite  people  to  dine  here 
yesterday ;  the  dean  and  Mrs.  Barton,  Dr. 
Blakistry,  the  Polstons  from  Sillmoutb,  and 
one  or  two  others  ;  quite  enough  to  carry  the 
story  of  what  they  saw  all  over  the  country." 

*'  What  was  it?"  asked  Margaret,  with 
an  awakening  of  real  curiosity. 

"  Oh,  my  dear  !  We  had  all  gone  in 
t<j  tlie  dining-room;  the  dean  took  me,  of 
course,  rnd  the  rest  came  in  as  they  chose ; 
for  the  doctor  was  not  there.  lie  never  will 
do  anything  like  other  people  !  and  gener- 
ally when  there  are  any  people  here  he  joins 
UR  in  the  dining-room.  Well,  my  dear,  dear 
Marf!;aret !  We  were  all  in  our  places  round 
the  table.  Sanders  said  the  doctor  wascom- 
•  in;;,  and  was  holding  the  door  open  for  him. 
AVe  all  paused  a  minute,  still  standing  to 
wait  for  him,  when — oh,  my  dear  child  !  I 
shall  never,  never  forget  that  moment !  In 
walked  your  uncle.  1  could  see  by  the  look 
of  his  eye  in  a  minute  that  he  had  no  more 
idea  of  where  he  was,  or  what  he  was  doing 
than  a  stark  staring  Bedlamite — up  he  walked 
to  his  place  at  the  bottom  of  the  table  with 
the  same  sort  of  step  he  has,  you  know,  when 
he  is  walking  up  the  nave  with  his  surplice 
on,  and— and — down  he  went  on  his  kncJes, 
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and  put  his  face  into  his  soup-plate,  as  if  it 
were  his  trencher-cap !  Oh,  Margaret !  I 
thought  I  should  have  dropped  where  I  stood  ! 
The  dean  behaved  very  well ;  but  I  saw  Mrs. 
Barton  give  him  a  look  across  the  table. 
Then  we  all  sat  down ;  and  I  was  in  hopes 
that  that  would  have  recalled  hiai  to  himself, 
and  to  some  decent  sense  of  the  proprieties  of 
the  time  and  place.  But  not  a  bit  of  it ! 
Presently  he  stood  up,  and  looked  round  the 
table  in  a  calm  and  dignified  sort  of  way,  as 
much  as  to  ask  why  the  service  didn't  begin. 
And  that  vulgar,  coarse  wretch.  Minor  Canon 
Thorburn,  who  was  sitting  near  the  bottom 
of  the  table,  called  out  in  his  great  chanting 
voice,  *  Not  a  bit  of  it,  doctor !  I  have  chanted 
the  service  twice  this  day,  and  Tm  not  going 
to  begin  it  again ! '  and  that  brought  him 
to  :  *  Ah  !  bless  my  soul !  *  said  he,  *  dinner- 
time !  so  it  is !  Thorburn  and  I  make  it 
straight  between  us.  He  thinks  he  is  else- 
where, sometimes,  when  he  is  in  church  ;  I 
think  I  am  in  church  when  I  ought  to  be 
eating  my  dinner  ! '  And  then  there  was  a 
tittering  all  round.  But  what  provokes  me 
past  bearing  ie  that  your  uncle  takes  all  such 
things  as  coolly  and  calmly  as  if  he  were  do- 
ing everything  he  ought  to  do !  He  was  not 
embarrassed,  not  he  !  Ho  has  no  sense  of 
shame !  " 

**  It  is  very  sad,"  sighed  Margaret ;  **  and, 
aunt  dear,  talking  of  that,  I  think  I  had  bet- 
ter go  into  the  study,  before  uncle  comes 
home  from  the  cathedral,  to  pat  away  a  few 
of  the  remaining  copies  of  the  *  Memoir  on  the 

*  City  Walls. '  He  has  given  away  several  cop- 
ies lately,  and  there  are  only  a  few  left ;  and 
if  they  run  out  altogether,  be  will  be  sure  to 
reprint  it.  You  know  he  never  objects  to  my 
being  among  his  books  ;  and  I  meant  to  hide 
a  few  copies  of  the  **  Town  Walls  "  l)ehind 

*  Grose's  Antiquities.'     All  the  space  behind 

*  Slawkingham's  History  of  Sillshire  '  is  filled 
with  are  serve  store  of  the '  Monograph  on  the  . 
Horseshoe  Arches  at  Parbury-in-the-Moor,' 
which  is  particularly  bad  for  him  to  give 
away  because  of  the  colored  plate  at  the  be- 
ginning I" 

It  will  be  perceived,  that  Margaret  had 
not  only  acquired  a  perfect  understanding  of 
the  home  politics  of  Lady  Sempronia's  house- 
hold, but  had  made  herself  very  intelligently 
useful  in  forwarding  that  much-tried  lady's 
views.  When  alone  with  her  uncle,  she  had 
no  scruple  in  pouring  oil  on  the  fire  of  his 
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antirjuarian  zeal  to  the  utmost  extent  that 
h(r  ignorance  of  everything  connecreil  with 
the  Hubject  would  allow.  And  wlicn  she 
f  lund  herself  in  tlic  somewhat  more  difBciilt 
ci re uui .stance  of  being  present  at  an}'  dilK;r- 
<  iK'«;  uf  opinion  betwi«n  her  uncle  and  aunt, 
sl-.e  was  wont  to  extricate  herself  from  the 
diiBeulty  by  a  maKt<.*rly  sileuce,  dropping  her 
silk«'n  laslurs  over  her  downcast  eyes,  with  an 
expression  that  deplored  the  existence  of  a 
difference,  and  jwrmittcd  either  party  to  feel 
how  deeply  she  lamented  the  pervcreity  and 
obstinacy  of  the  other. 

**  Do,  my  dear  !  Go  into  the  study.  You 
have  not  above  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before 
the  service  will  be  over.  I  am  sure  it  is  a 
comfort  to  have  any  one  in  the  house  who  so 
thoroughly  understands  all  the  trials  1  have 
to  go  through." 

S<j  Margaret  left  her  aunt  to  her  knitting, 
or  knotting,  or  netting,  or  whatever  the 
proper  term  is  to  describe  the  fabrication  of 
the  reticulated  fabric  on  which  she  was  en- 
gaged, and  betook  herself  to  her  uncle's 
study.  But  having  entered  that  sanctum  and 
carefully  closed  the  door,  and  having  taken 
at  random  some  half-dozen  volumes  from  the 
shelves  and  placed  them  on  the  floor,  she  ap- 
p<'ared  to  be  suddenly  called  away  from  her 
librarian-like  avocation  to  other  cares.  First 
of  all  she  tripped  with  a  step  that  would 
hardly  have  bent  the  grass-blades  Ixineath  it, 
had  her  tripping  been  in  a  meadow,  to  the 
window, — not  that  looking  into  the  garden, 
bu  t  the  opposite  one  at  the  other  end  of  the  room 
looking  into  the  Close, — and  carefully  drawing 
aside  as  much  of  the  muslin  curtain  which 
hung  before  it  as  would  enable  her  to  peep 
out  from  the  side  of  it,  in  a  direction  which 
commanded  the  road  leading  towards  the 
door  of  the  cathedral,  she  gazed  for  half  a 
minute,  and,  apparently  satisfied,  dropped 
the  curtain.  Then  holding  back  the  folds  of 
her  pretty  lilac  silk  dress  with  both  exqui- 
sitely gloved  hands,  she  put  out  first  one  and 
then  the  other  slender  foot,  cased  in  bronze 
colored  morocco  bottines,  the  admirable  fitting 
of  which  showed  off  the  arching  of  the  in- 
step to  the  greatest  advantage.  lk)th  were 
eubjocted  to  a  close  scrutiny,  and  neither  was 
found  to  be  quit<;  free  from  dust,  while  on 
the  heel  of  one  appeared  a  slight  splash.  So 
the  pretty  (^xaminer  darted  across  the  room 
to  a  drawer  under  the  shelves  in  one  corner 
of  the  library,  and  sharply  pulling  it  open,  | 
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I  took  from  it  a  duster,  which  the  doctor  kept 
'  there  for  the  behoof  t)f  his  books,  and  haB- 
:  tily  set  to  work  to  repair  the  mischief  her 
scrutiny  had  discovered.  This  happily  ac- 
.  complished,  she  again  returned  t^)  the  win- 
dow, and  again  satiiilud  horself  that  thcro 
was  nobody  yet  coming  across  from  the  ca^ 
thedral.  Just  op|Misite  t>>  the  door,  and  be- 
hind the  lay  figure,  which  has  been  mentioned 
in  a  former  chapter  as  a  device  vf  Dr.  Lin- 
disfarn's  for  reminding  him  to  take  off  hiii 
surplice  on  returning  from  the  choir,  there 
was  a  small  square  toilet  glass  hung  against 
the  panelled  wall,  intended  for  the  doctor 'b 
service  in  robing,  tiiough  miuistering  but 
little  to  the  correctness  of  his  appeamnce  by 
its  hints.  It  was  now,  however,  consulted 
by  a  more  docile  pupil.  Having  put  all  into 
perfect  order  at  one  extremity  of  her  persoo, 
Marg:iri?t  now  gave  her  attention  to  the 
other.  The  edges  of  the  dark  bands  of  gloflfliy 
hair  on  her  brow  had  to  Ix^  just  a  little  re- 
touched ;  the  ribbons  of  the  pretty  bonnet  to 
be  rcsxdjusted  beneath  the  chin  ;  and  the  Bet 
of  that  chtf-ir<Euvre  itself  somewhat  modi- 
fied. All  this  was  done  with  a  rapid  and 
sure  hand  ;  the  result  was  approved  by  one 
intent  and  searching  but  all  t<K)  transient 
glance  ; — a  second  was  devoted  to  an  equally 
rapid  dress-rehearsal  of  a  small  but  exceed- 
ingly effective  pantomime  representation  by 
the  eyes  themselves  ;  and  then  the  charming 
performer  flitted  back  to  her  post  of  obeerva- 
tion  at  the  comer  of  the  window  looking  on 
the  Close. 

Was  ever  such  preparation  made  before 
by  a  dutiful  niece  for  receiving  an  elderly 
uncle,  and  that  uncle  a  canon  returning  frcm 
morning  service  at  his  cathedral ! 

In  a  very  few  minutes  she  dropped  the 
muslin  curtain  from  her  fingers,  as  if  it  had 
suddenly  burned  her ;  a  bright  look  of  satlB- 
faction  came  over  her  face,  tljc  blood  mounted 
to  her  fair  cheeks  just  sufficiently  to  tinge 
the  cream-colored  satin  of  them  with  the 
delicate  hue  of  a  pale  hedge-rose,  and  her 
eyes  were  lighted  up  with  the  brilliancy  ot 
animation,  as  she  tripped  back  to  the  place 
in  the  bookshelves  from  which  ehe  had  re- 
moved the  volumes  to  the  floor,  and  took  one 
of  the  books  in  her  hand.  In  the  next  min- 
ute the  doctor,  having  let  himself  in  with  his 
latchkey,  oj)ened  the  door  of  the  study,  and 
was  heard  s:iying, — 

»*  Come  in,  come  in,  Mr.   Falconer!    I 
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I  Imve  much  pleasure  in  showing  you  the 
me.     What,  Margaret,  you  here?    De- 
tcd  to  see  you,  my  dear !  " 
I  was  at  my  old  work  among  your  books. 
Bee,  uncle ;  but  1  did  nut  intend  to  get 
];lit  playing  the  libnirian  by  any  one  but 
Mr.  Mat  was  coming  in  this  morning, 
l)eggcd  a  place  in  the  gig." 
And  I  little  thought  of  the  pleasure  that 
ia  store  for  me,  when  1  walked  with  you 
»aB  the  Close,  doctor  !  "  said  Falconer. 
lis  eyes  and  Margaret's  had  already  met 
exchanged  intelligent  greeting  and  con- 
tulations   on  the  success   of  the  lie  that 
ti  was  telling. 

'he  unsuspicious  canon  proceeded  mcan- 
ile  to  disrobe  himself  and  robe  his  lay 
rcscntative,  or  as  the  Rev.  Minor  Canon 
ftrhum  (more  generally  called,  out  of 
■  Tch,  Jack  Tborburn)  used  to  say  with 
r  new  felicitousness  on  every  occasion, 
Ki  him  from  a  iai/  into  a  clerical  iigure  ; 
i{e«the  two  young  people  shook  hands, 
;h  laughing,  conpcious  eyes. 

•  How  good  this  is  of  you  !  You  certainly 
I  the  iK'st  as  well  as  the  lovtyliest  girl  that 
T  breathed  !  Had  you  any  difficulty  about 
{gig?"  whisp<Ted  Falconer. 

•  Yes,  indeed  I  had  !  That  old  brute,  Mr. 
.t,  after  ofltrriug  to  ride  with  Kate,  pre- 
ded  to  have  business  to  do,  when  I  asked 
d  to  drive  me  in  ;  and  then  told  me  in  so 
nj  words,  that  I  was  mere  dirt  compared 
her — the  atrocious  old  savage  !  I  wouldn't 
re  Btoo]>ed  to  ask  him,  or  be  driven  by  him, 
t  had  not  been  for  '' —  and  hir  magnificent 
m  said  the  rest  far  more  eloquently  than 
»  most  silver  tongue  could  have  d(»n<'. 

•  The  nld  savage  !  And  to  think  of  your 
ring  expopi-il  yourself  to  such  annoyan- 
•• —  and  Mr.  Freddy  also  concluded  his 
rose  by  the  same  medium  of  commuiii- 
ioDj^^reditably,  yet  not  in  tin?  same  styh? 
it  Margaret  did  it.  She  certainly  had  the 
sBt  and  most  expressive  eyes  that  ever  were 
•n  in  a  human  head.  Tht-y  were  so  U-auti- 
,  so  tender,  so  eloquent  I  They  could  look 
ything — .save  honrst. 

'»  And  now,  sir,  that  the  object  has  been 
Ted,  1  do  not  nu'an  to  play  librarian  any 
igcr.  So  you  may  put  those  horrid  old 
[)ks  back  in  their  places.  I  am  afr.iiJ  I 
ve  soiled  m}-  gloves  with  them  as  it  is!  " 
d  Margaret,  holding  out  the  tips  of  lier 
[Mr  fiogcni  for  his  inspeetion  in  a  provoca- 
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tive  manner  that  made  it  absolutely  necessary 
for  Freddy  to  assist  in  the  process  by  subject- 
ing each  separate  digit  to  manipulation  and 
minute  investigation. 

**  W  hat  exquisite  gloves !  Paris  of  course. 
Well,  I  do  think  there  is  nothing  more  beauti- 
ful in  nature  than  a  beautiful  hand — when 
one  sees  it  to  perfection,"  added  Fred,  as, 
after  satisfying  himself  that  the  books  had 
done  little  or  no  mischief,  he  contemplated 
Margaret's  hand,  while  the  extreme  tips  of 
its  fingers  were  supported  by  the  extreme  tips 
of  his. 

'*  Come,  attend  to  your  work !  Put  the 
books  back  again  into  their  places,''  said 
Margaret. 

*' Can't  we  get  away  into  the  garden?" 
whispered  Falconer,  as  he  did  so. 

**  lie  will  drive  us  away  in  a  minute," 
returned  Margaret,  in  the  same  voice ;  **  you'll 
see!  " 

*'  I  think  £  have  finished  my  task  for  to- 
day, uncle,"  she  continued,  as  the  doctor, 
having  g<)t  rid  of  his  canonicals,  came  up  the 
room  from  the  further  end  near  the  door  to 
his  accustomed  corner  by  the  fire,  and  lx;hind 
the  screen  of  books,  that  has  been  described 
as  nearly  dividing  the  room  into  two  ;  **  I 
thought  I  should  just  have  time  before  you 
came  l>ack  from  church  to  finish  putting  the 
*Bampton  Lectures,'  on  this  shelf  in  the  proper 
order  according  to  their  dates." 

**  Thank  you,  my  dear!  And  now  you 
must  run  away  to  your  aunt ;  for  I  am  going 
to  be  very  busy.  Mr.  Falconer,  Lady  Sem- 
pronia  will  be  delighted  to  see  you  in  the 
drawing-room.  See,  here  is  the  volume  we 
were  sj^eaking  of.  You  can  send  it  back  to 
me  when  you  have  done  with  it. 

So  the  doctor  was  left  in  possession  of  his 
study. 

**  Can't  we  get  away  into  the  garden?" 
said  Falconer  again,  as  they  crossed  the  hall 
together  toward  the  drawing-room. 

*•  We  must  spetik  to  my  aunt  first,'*  re- 
turned Margart-t,  opening  the  druwing-room 
door  as  she  sjM)ke. 

'*  Uncle  has  Ixt'n  insisting,"  said  she,  as 

I  soon  as  Fred  had  saluted  Lady  Sempronia, 

!  *'  on  my  showing  Mr.  Falconer  that  point  in 

tl;e  Corner  of  your  garden  from  which  the 

old  keep  tower  is  visil^le.      I  don't  suppose 

he  cares  much  t^)  see  it ;  but  <pic  rouhz  cous) 

I  must  <lo  as  I  am  bid  !  "     And  the  wonder- 

{ ful  eyes  in  two  consecutive  seconds  claimed 
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admiration  and  gratitade  from  Falconer  for 
the  ready  lie,  and  exchanged  condolences 
with  her  aunt  on  the  boredom  of  her  uncle's 
antiquarianism. 

"  Come,  Mr.  Falconer,"  she  continued, 
**  come  and  see  the  tower  as  it  appears  from 
the  Close  gardens." 

So  they  escaped  into  the  garden,  and  were 
soon  arm  in  arm,  in  a  sheltered  walk  under 
the  old  city  wall,  which  there  formed  also 
the  boundary  of  the  canon's  garden,  and 
which  was  very  near  the  spot  from  which  in 
fact  the  keep- tower  was  visible. 

One  would  have  said  that  Margaret  had 
schemed  with  right  good-will  to  secure  this 
tete-a-tete  with  Falconer ;  and  yet,  now  the 
object  was  attained,  all  the  abundant  cheer- 
fulness and  good-humor  which  had  been  so 
apparent  but  a  minute  ago,  seemed  at  once 
to  have  deserted  her,  and  a  pensive  melan- 
choly had  suddenly  supervened  in  their  place ; 
even  as  the  face  of  the  landscape  is  changed 
when  the  sun  is  hidden  behind  a  cloud. 
The  fine  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  ground, 
or  raised  only  from  time  to  time  to  glance 
for  a  moment  with  an  expression  of  gentle 
sadness  on  his  face.  She  answered  him  in 
monosyllables,  and  his  most  insinuating  com- 
pliments were  only  answered  with  a  sigh. 

In  short,  it  became  absolutely  necessary  for 
him  to  inquire  very  tenderly  what  it  was 
that  had  damped  her  spirits ;  had  he  had  the 
inexpressible  misfortune  of  offending  her? 

In  all  probability  Mr.  Fred  Falconer  un- 
derstood perfectly  well  what  the  matter  was  ; 
and  interpreted  the  signs  hung  out  to  him 
with  an  accuracy  and  readiness  which  made 
all  further  conversation  on  the  subject  super- 
fluous ;  for  kindred  spirits  understand  one 
another  rapidly  in  these  cases.  Neverthe- 
less, it  was  necessary  that  the  little  comedy, 
in  which  these  two  talented  performers  were 
engaged,  should  be  duly  performed. 

**  No,"  returned  Margaret,  looking  stead- 
ily at  the  gravel  walk,  and  picking  leaf  from 
leaf  a  rose,  which  she  had  gathered  from  the 
creeping  plant  that  almost  covered  the  old 
gray  wall,  while  she  let  the  pink  petals  fall 
.  one  after  another,  according  to  the  usual 
stage  directions  provided  for  such  circum- 
stances— "  No  ;  you  have  neither  done  nor 
said  anything  to  offend  me "  (just  the 
slightest  emphasis  upon  the  two  verbs); 
**  I  should  be  very  ungrateful  for  much  kind- 
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ness,  if  1  were  to  say  or  think  bo,  Mr.  Fal- 
coner; but"— (eyes,  which  bad  been  raised 
for  a  second  with  one  expressive  glance  &-% 
the  words  much  kindness ^  here  glued  to  tbv« 
gravel  more  determinedly  than  ever) . 

**  But  what,  my  dear  Miss  Lindisfarr^.  1 
What  was  to  have  followed  that  little  hei^^. 
tating  but,  so  all  important  to  me  ?  " 

»*  Is  it  so  important  to  you?"   (Half         i 
glance  from  corner  of  eye  in  state  of  liqm 
faction;  extreme  tenderness  and  the  pur^ 
candid  nalveti  in  equal  proportions  thro^ 
into  the  voice.)     **  Can  I  flatter  myself  tK>at 
it  is  so?" 

'*  Surely,  my  dear  Miss  Lindisfi^m,  8ur->c?i/ 
you  must  know,  that  all  that  concerns  your 
happiness  is  so  to  me  !  "     (Intense  pathos. 
Pause  on  the  gravel  walk.     Gentleman  moTeff 
slightly  in  front  of  lady,  and  very  i\m\dlj 
lays  fingers  of  right  hand  on  back  of  glove 
engaged  in  picking  the  rose  to  pieces.    Ap- 
pealing glance,  only  to  be  attempted  in  case 
of  handsome  eyes.) 

**  Is  what  to  you  ?  I  do  not  quite  under- 
stand you,"  said  Margaret,  taking  prompt 
advantage  of  her  companion's  imperfect 
grammatical  construction,  and  at  the  same 
time  very  slightly,  and  as  if  unconsciously, 
withdrawing  her  hand. 

**  Nay,  you  know  what  I  would  say! 
There  is  something  which  weighs  on  your 
Bpirits  !  You  may  hide  it  from  others, — but 
do  you  think,  ^liss  Lindisfarn,  that  it  can  be 
concealed  from  me?  Whatever  your  trouble 
may  be,  can  you  not  confide  it  to  me?  Mar — 
Oh,  forgive  me,  Miss  Lindisfam!  I — I — 
I  forgot  myself!  That  sweet,  dear  name! 
Margudrite  !  May  I  dare — may  I  call  yoa 
Marguerite?  " 

(This  is  an  important  point  in  the  play ; 
and  according  to  the  rules  of  this  Royal 
Game  of  Goose,  you  stop  three  turns  for  the 
eyes  to  exchange  a  glance,  to  which  Bur- 
leigh's nod  was  as  a  sixpenny  pamphlet  to 
a  Blue  Book  of  the  biggest  dimensions.  If 
the  lady  player  be  sure  of  herself,  and  knows 
what  she  is  about,  she  may  make  the  look 
steady  and  fixed  for  five  seconds,  and  make  it 
up  of  fluttered  tenderness  three  parts,  gently 
reproachful  pathos  two  parts,  and  ingenuous 
surprise — be  careful  about  the  quality  of  this 
last  article — one  part,  dissolved  in  two  drops 
of  lachryma  pura.  N.  B.  A  larger  quantity 
of  the  liquid  veliicle  would  injure  the  opera- 
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ikm.  A  gentle  heaving  of  the  bosom  may 
be  jadicioasly  thrown  in.  Exhibited  in  this 
form,  the  effect  is  wonderful.) 

Margaret  made  up  the  do8c  with  admira- 
Ue  and  unerring  skill,  and  administered  it 
'vt'iih  prompt  decision. 

**  Yee  !  I  think  it  is  a  pretty  name,"*  she 
eaid,  dropping  her  eyes  as  soon  as  they  had 
3)erformcd  the  operation,  **  and  it  is  pweet  to 
licar  it  from  the  lips  of  those  who —  But  I 
^on*t  know  if  I  dare  tell  you.  I  di)n't  know 
if  I  am  doing  right.  I  cannot  tell  how  you  , 
may  judge  me"  (emphasis  delicate,  and  not 
too  strong  on  the  pronoun),  **  if  I  venture  to  j 
make  the  confidence  you  ask."  ■ 

"  Can  you  doubt  that — Marguerite  ?  "  said  i 
Falconer  with  an  ardent  glance,  and  uttering 
the  name  as  if  he  had  received  a  sharp  blow 
<m  the  second  button  of  his  waistcoat,  at  the 
moment  it  issued  from  his  lips.  lie  was  do- 
ing his  beet ;  but  the  fact  is,  that  he  was  a 
Tery  inferior  performer  to  the  lady.  j 

^*  I  do  think  I  may  trust  you  to  put  a  kind 
construction  on  my  venturing  to  tell  you,"  "I 
Mid  she,  with  a  little  gush,  most  delicately 
and  artistically  hit  off.  In  fact,  the  two  or 
three  last  plunges,  which  the  fine  fish  on  hej 
hook  had  l)een  making,  showed  her  that  the 
moment  had  come  for  winding  up  line  rap- 
idly ;  "  1  do  think  I  may  venture.     You  are 

00  good,  so  kind,  so  indulgent !   The  fact  is — 

1  have  been  blamed— cruelly  blamed  and  mis- 
judged— oh  !  how  can  I  tell  it  you  ? — Those 
I  live  among  are  not  all  as  kind  to  mc  as  you 
are,  Mr.  Falconer!  Cruel,  wicked  things 
have  been  said  a1x)ut  me  in  connection  with 
you  !  I  am  accused  of— of — oh  I  how  can  I 
■ay  it  ? — of  allowing  you  to  occupy  too  much 
of  my  attention  ! — of  jrivin;^  occasion  to  the 
coupling  our  names  toj;etlier  l»y  the  world. 
And  I  am  told  that  I  must  be  more  cir— cir 
— circum — spect !     Oh,  it  is  very  hard  I — 

'  Tcrj  cruel!  " 

And  here  the  lovely  creature's  cup  of  sor- 
row was  too  full !  It  brimmed  over  !  She 
was  Blabbing — not  aloud,  for  it  was  pos.'-iMe 
that  her  uncle's  study  window  mi;;hc  1/e 
Open  ;  possible  also  that  tlie  i^jirdener  mi;:ht 
be  within  earshot;  but  still  very  unmir^tak- 
ably  Bobbing. 

Falconer  had  not  Itecn  paying  all  thi'atten-  ' 
tioo  to  tlie  touch ingly-broken  utt<-ranivs  of  ■ 
this  address  which  the  aduiirable  nu'ttii»d  of  ' 
ita  delivery  denerved.     The  only  exeuhc  fnr 
I  wa«  that  he  perfectly  well  knew  what  f 


she  was  going  to  say  before  she  began ;  and 
that  the  moments  occupied  by  the  speaking 
of  it  were  excetnlingly  necessary  to  him  for 
the  taking  of  such  a  rapid  and  masterly  sur- 
vey of  the  general  situation  as  should  enable 
him  to  decide  promptly  yet  prudently  on  his 
immediate  course  of  action. 

The  fact  was  that  he  had  not  intended  to 
make  a  direct  and  formal  offer  of  his  hand 
to  Miss  Lindisfarn  on  that  day.  It  was  not 
that  he  at  all  wavered  in  his  determination 
of  doing  so,  or  had  any  thought  of  swerving 
from  tlie  line  of  conduct  he  had  on  mature 
deliberation  traced  out  for  himself  in  the 
preceding  autumn,  and  had  been  conscien- 
tiously laboring  to  carry  out  all  the  winter. 
Far  from  it !  IJut  he  was  l>oth  by  nature  and 
by  training  a  cautious  man.  It  was  a  golden 
rule  of  life  with  him  **  Not  to  put  his  arm 
out  farther  than  he  could  draw  it  back 
again."  And  might  he  not  be  about  to  do 
so?  "Never  set  your  name  to  a  contract, 
Fred,  a  minute  before  it  is  necessary  to  do 
so,"  his  father  had  often  said  to  him.  And 
now  the  still  voice  of  paternal  wisdom  whis- 
l>ered  in  his  heart.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand, 
**  Strike  while  the  iron  is  hot,"  was  a  good 
maxim  too.  And  it  did  seem  to  his  best 
judgment,  that  the  iron  was  quite  hot  now. 
It  was  good  thriR,  surely,  to  make  hay  while 
the  eun  shone !  And  when  could  it  shine 
more  brightly  than  at  the  present  moment  ? 
And  might  it  not  be  possible  to  combine  the 
advantages  of  both  the  opposing  systems? 
Might  not  this  feat  of  ability  Ix?  attainable 
by  a  judicious  and  bold  dexterity?  Fred 
thought  that  it  might.  And  ail  these 
thoughts  had  passed  in  his  master  mind, 
and  his  decision  had  been  taken  by  the  time 
ihirgaret  ha<l  got  to  the  end  of  her  delicately 
confidential  communication.  He  had  decided 
<»n  stretching  out  his  arm  ;  but  not  so  that, 
if  some  possible,  though  highly  improbable, 
contingeiioy  should  make  it  desirable,  he 
should  be  unable  to  draw  it  back.  Was  he 
after  all  irrevoniMy  ])nttiug  his  name  to  a 
i-.intraet,  by  words  utten-d  only  to  one  jair 
of  cars?  iSo  he  said,  **  UaM'anil  unmanly!  " 
grinding  the  words  iM-iwit'n  his  clinched 
iteth  :  '*  it  is  the  penalty  which  hearts  that 
can  feel  j'ay  to  tin*  ji*;ih)usy  of  the  colder 
natures  whicli  <>aiinot  syiupathi/x'  with 
them  I  "  (Freddy  was  fon«l  «'f  tliat  s<.»ntence, 
and  set  it  down  in  fair  round-hand  text  in 
his  private  journal — it  is  ta  be  hoji'd  not  for 
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future  use.)  "  You  must  know,  dear — dear- 
est Marguerite," — here  he  toqj:  her  hand, 
which  she  did  not  this  time  withdraw, — she 
knew  that  she  was  en  regie,  and  that  the 
game  was  now  in  her  own  hands — "  that 
your  happiness  and  peace  of  mind  are  dearer 
to  me  than  my  own !  If  you  do  not  know 
it,  will  you  believe  it?  Will  you  suffer  me 
to  persuade  you  that  it  is  so, — will  you  give 
me  this  little  hand,  and  with  it  the  right  to 
defend  you  against  all,  or  any,  who  may  dare 
to  breathe  a  word  against  you  ?  Marguerite, 
best,  loveliest, — may  I  say  dearest.  Margue- 
rite ?  may  I  say  my  Margudrite  ?  "  (voice  Sud- 
denly dropped  to  exquisitely  tender  whisper. ) 
Dead  silence ;  a  little  vibrating  tremor 
commencing  in  the  charmingly  gloved  hand 
he  now  held  in  both  of  his,  gradually  com- 
municated itself  to  her  whole  person.  Then 
two  little  sobs,  barely  more  than  sighs  ;  and 
all  executed  with  faultless  perfection.  (N.  B. 
— This  passage  had  better  not  be  attempted 
by  beginners.  If  not  handled  with  consum- 
mate tact,  it  would  be  a  failure.  It  is  true 
that  Margaret  was  making  her  debut.  But 
inborn  genius  sets  aside  all  rules  !) 

'*  Oh,  rapture!  Am  I  then,  indeed,  the 
happiest  man  who  breathes  this  day  ?  " 

This  appeal  produced  a  quivering  but  very 
decided  pressure  of  the  little  lilac-gloved 
hand. 

(This  may  be  very  safely  executed  by  any 
one  ;  and  those  who  feel  that  they  ought  not 
to  venture  on  the  more  difficult  business  de- 
scribed in  the  former  paragraph  had  better 
proceed  at  once  to  this  part  of  the  exercise.) 
**  Look  up,  my  sweet  one !  Give  me  one 
look  of  those  divine  eyes  !  Speak  to  me,  my 
Margudrite ! '' 

She  did  give  him  a  look.  And  upon  my 
word,  it  almost  threw  his  double-entry  heart  off 
its  balance,  and  tumbled  him  into  earnestness. 
Juliet  and  Ophelia  blended  in  one,  were  in 
the  look  of  those  large,  soft  eyes  !  She  knew 
in  her  heart  at  the  moment  that  that  look 
was  unnecessary  ;  that  she  had  won  her  game 
without  it.  But  she  was  carried  away  by 
the  spirit  of  her  part.  It  was  the  love  of  the 
consummate  artist  for  her  art — the  irresisti- 
ble impulse  of  true  genius  to  revel  in  the  per- 
fection of  its  own  ideal ! 

The  "  look,''  which  Frederick  had  asked 
for,  had  been  accorded  him  in  such  measure 
that  he  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  press  his 
demand  for  a  categorical  verbal  answer  any 
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further ;  but  would  have  been  contented  t 
assume  that  his  proposal  was  accepted,  an 
to  carry  on  the  remainder  of  the  interview  i 
the  tone  suggested  to  his  imagination  by  tb 
eloquence  of  Margaret's  look.  But  this  di 
not  suit  the  lady's  views.  The  business  par 
of  the  meeting  was  not  completed  yet  in  he 
estimation  ;  and  till  it  should  be  so,  she  was 
in  accordance  with  the  good  old  saw,  in  n 
wise  minded  to  come  to  the  play.  So  drop 
ping  once  more  the  victorious  eyes  beneaL 
their  heavy  lids  and  long  lashes,  she  whia 
pered, — 

'»  You  bid  me  speak  to  you,  FredericlB 
What  can  I  say,  save  that  I  am  your  own,— 
yours  only,  yours  ever,  through  good  aK 
ill  !  '» 

And  as  she  spoke,  she  let  her  hand  rest  . 
his,  looking  into  his  face  with  an  expressly 
of  expectation  and  waiting  for  somethir»| 
that  imperatively  demanded  of  him  a  siio 
larly  categorical  and  solemn  declaration. 

*'  My  own  sweet  Margudrite!  How  cai 
I  find  words  to  say  how  entirely,  how  devot- 
edly, I  am  yours?'' 

**  Mine,  Frederick,  forever,  come  weal  come 
woe !  "she  said,  clasping  her  hands  together, 
and  looking  up  into  his  face  with  an  intensity 
of  tenderness  and  solemnity  combined,  that 
made  Freddy  feel  as  if  every  possibility  of  re- 
treat was  being  cut  off  behind  him  ; — pre- 
cisely, in  short,  as  she  intended  that  he  should 
feel. 

Nevertheless,  though  the  man  could  not 
but  be  affected  by  the  tender  eamestneflB  of 
the  lovely  creature  by  bis  side,  the  spirit  of 
the  man  of  business  so  far  rallied  as  to  whis- 
per to  him  that,  after  all,  these  fine  words 
were  words  only,  unheard,  unwitnessed !  It 
was  all  right,  no  doubt.  But  (/"any  hitch — 
why- 
It  was  singular,  however,  and  surely  an 
evidence  of  their  fitness  for  each  other,  that 
similar  thoughts  were  at  that  very  instMit 
passing  through  his  Margudrite's  mind. 

Nevertheless,  having  with  a  firm  band  and 
steady  attention  to  the  main  object  in  view 
brought  the  afftvir  to  the  above  favoraUe 
point,  she  felt  that  the  recognized  rules  of  tlie 
game  did  not  justify  her  in  refusing  to  b^ 
adorer  an  admixture  of  that  post  seria  ludum^ 
which  happily  tempers  the  business  in  which 
they  had  been  engaged  as  well  as  most  other 
sublunary  matters.  She  permitted  him  to 
encircle  her  slender  and  elastic  waist  with 
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one  arm,  while  fondling  with  his  other  hand 
tlie  dainty  little  palm  passed  across  from  the 
opposite  side,  only  thinking  with  a  pretty 
little  start  that  she  heard  the  gardener,  when 
she  had  reason  to  fear  that  he  might  be  rump- 
ling the  beautifully  arranged  folds  of  her 
silk  skirt.  She  allowed  him  to  *'  seal  the 
contract  on  her  divine  lips,"  all  according  to 
the  well-known  rules,  merely  holding  up  her 
hands  the  while  in  such  a  manner  as  to  pro- 
tt'ct  as  far  as  might  be  from  injury  the  artis- 
tic arrangement  of  her  hair,  and  the  perfect 
set  of  her  bonnet  and  its  ribbons,  and  recov- 
ering and  repairing  herself  after  the  opera- 
tion witli  a  manner  and  action  very  similar 
to  tliat  of  a  duck  after  withdrawing  its  pretty 
head  from  beneath  the  surface  of  the  water. 

Having  accorded  these  favors,  however, 
wliile  meditating  on  the  next  step  which  it 
was  expedient  to  take  under  the  circumstan- 
CC8,  she  shook  off  the  sweet  forgetfulness  and 
once  more  returned  to  business,  thus  : — 

*'  I  have  said  that  I  am  yours,  Frederick, 
because  you  bade  me  say  so,  and  because 
Heaven  knows  how  entirely  it  is  the  truth  ; 
but  we  must  not  forget  that  I  am  promising 
more  than  it  i^  in  ray  own  power  to  perform. 
My  heart  is  your  Marguerite's  own  to  give, 
and  she  has  given  it  freely,  wholly,  irrev- 
orabi}' !  It  is  your  own,  now  and  forever! 
Lilt  my  hand,  alas!  is  not  so  entirely  at  my 
own  disposition.  My  father!  You  must  ask 
me  of  him,  my  Frederick  !  I  have  no  reason 
to  think  that  he  will  refuse  you  ;  how  should 
1  Imve  any?  But  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  make  your  demand  of  him  in  due  form. 
Trust  to  mo  to  have  prepared  him  to  receive 
it." 

*'  I  had  been  thinking,  my  own  Marguerite, 
that  it  would  be  well  to  avoid  as  long  as  might 
be  the  envious  gossip  and  tittle-tattle  of  a 
little  country  town,  by  keeping  our  engage- 
ment our  own  sweet  secret  for  a  while." 

'•Oh,  you  are  so  right,  so  right !  It  will 
)k'  tlie  greatest  relief.  It  will  need  but  a 
word  to  papa,  a  hint,  that  it  is  as  well  to  let 
the  matter  remain  between  our  two  families 
for  the  present.  He  will  meet  your  father, 
you  know  ;  and  that  is  all  that  is  necessary. 
1  think  you  so  right." 

*•  You  do  not  think  that  it  would  be  bet- 
ter to  defer  the  application  to  your  father  for 
a  time?  " 

*•  Ah  no!  My  Frederick,  I  dare  not! 
FK^ideis,  remember  what  I  was  forced,  amid 
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burning  blushes,  to  confess  to  you  at  the  be- 
ginning of  our  conversation.  I  should  be 
compelled  to  fly  your  society — to  keep  you  at 
a  distance  !  And  how  could  I  submit  ?  How 
could  I  live  through  such  a  time  of  trial  ? 
No !  I  fully  agree  with  you  as  to  the  out- 
side world ;  but  it  is  absolutely  essential 
that  our  two  fathers  should  know  the  truth." 

*»  I  am  not  sure,"  said  Frederick,  hesitat- 
ingly. 

**  Look  here,  Frederick.  I  will  tell  you 
how  it  shall  be.  The  morning  is  the  best 
time  to  be  sure  of  papa.  I  will  tell  him 
to-night  after  dinner.  I  can  make  an  op- 
portunity of  speaking  to  him  alone  before 
going  to  bed.  You  ride  up  early  to-morrow 
morning  to  breakfast,  and  sec  my  father  in 
his  study  before  he  comes  out.  He  is  always 
up  some  time  before  the  breakfast-bell  rings. 
You  shall  find  the  way  well  prepared  for  you. 
And  now  we  must  go  in.  Indeed,  we  have 
been  an  unconscionable  time  in  looking  at 
the  keep  of  the  castle !  Why  do  they  call 
it  the  keep,  I  wonder  ?  Because  it  keeps 
people  BO  long  examining  it  ?  "  laughed  Mar- 
garet, once  again  in  high  spirits  and  good- 
humor.  And  before  emerging  from  behind 
the  mass  of  trees  that  had  all  this  time  been 
hiding  them  from  the  windows  of  the  house, 
she  permitted  Frederick  one  repetition  of  the 
**  sealing  "  process  ;  but  positively  only  one ! 
It  was  too  dangerous  to  the  ribbons  to  be 
risked  needlessly  often. 

**  I  think,"  said  Margaret,  as  they  entered 
the  house,  **  that  I  had  better  tell  AuntSem- 
pronia.  She  is  so  good  to  me  ;  and  we  can 
perfectly  trust  her,  dear  creature !  " 

Freddy  Falconer  was  not,  upon  the  whole, 
discontented  with  his  morning's  work ;  though 
he  had  done  what  he  had  not  come  out  that 
morning  with  the  intention  of  doing.  But 
Margaret  was  such  a  darling!  He  was,  as 
he  declared  to  himself,  not  without  some  lit- 
tle surprise,  and  at  the  same  time  a  sort  of 
self-congratulation,  really  and  truly  over 
head  and  ears  in  love.  And  then  it  could 
not  be  otherwise  than  all  right.  There  were 
the  Lindisfarn  lands.  They  were  not  like 
M.  de  Renneville's  coupons  and  actions. 
They  would  not  be  found  to  have  all  van- 
ished some  fine  morning.  No,  no  !  It  must 
be  all  right. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  Frederick  felt  that  he 
had  put  out  his  arm  so  far  that  it  would  Ix* 
difficult   to  draw   it   hack   ajpiin ;   and   had 
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Icnrned  that  tho«e  who  made  a  point  of  regu- 
lating their  conduct  by  that  prudent  saw 
had  better  not  fence  with  such  as  are  their 
nmeters  at  the  play. 

CHAPTER  XXVII. 
"  HOW  SHALL  I  TELL  HER?  '^ 

Frederick  passed  through  the  house  from 
the  garden  without  thinking  it  necessary  to 
be  present  at  the  communication  about  to  be 
made  to  Lady  Sempronia.  Margaret  told 
her  aunt  what  had  occurred  in  a  few  simple 
words,  which  marked  that  gifted  young  lady's 
capacity  for  rightly  estimating  the  characters 
of  those  with  whom  she  was  brought  into 
contact.  Lady  Sempronia  expressed  her  con- 
gratulations,— of  course  in  the  form  of  condo- 
lences,— ahd  signified  her  entire  approbation 
of  the  alliance,  under  the  veil  of  a  resigned 
thankfulness  that  matters  were  not  worse 
than  they  were.  Mr.  Frederick  Falconer 
was  rather  a  model  young  man  in  her  eyes, 
as  indeed  he  was  in  those  of  most  of  the 
mammas  and  daughters  of  Silverton.  He  al- 
ways did  the  proper  thing  at  the  proper  time 
and  place.  He  would  never,  it  might  be 
safely  predicted,  waste  his  own  or  his  wife's 
substance  in  printing  monographs  upon  any 
subject  whatever.  He  would  not  go  to  bed 
when  he  ought  to  dress  for  dinner.  He 
would  not  fancy  himself  in  church,  or  even 
in  his  bank,  when  he  was  entertaining  friends 
at  the  bottom  of  his  own  table.  Her  niece's 
lot  in  life  would  be  a  happier  one  than  her 
own  had  been. 

There  was  no  difficulty  in  making  Lady 
Sempronia  understand  that  it  would  be  desir- 
able not  to  made  the  news  public  just  at  pres- 
ent. She  detested  theSilvcrtonian  small-talk, 
in  which  she  had  so  much  larger  a  passive 
than  an  active  share  ;. too  much  herself  not  to 
approve  cordially  of  that  measure.  And  still 
lewj  was  there  any  disagreement  respecting 
the  ncccesity  of  not  admitting  dear  Uncle 
Theuphilus  to  the  secret.  Of  course  that 
would  he  equivalent  to  announcing,  the  fact 
to  all  Silverton.  Margaret  told  her  aunt 
that  it  had  been  arranged  between  them  that 
Frederick  should  ride  up  to  the  Chase  the 
next  morning  to  ask  her  father's  consent  in 
due  form,  and  mentioned  her  purpose  of  tell- 
iiv^  her  father  all  that  had  occurred  that  same 
nip;ht. 

Su  then  the  two  ladies  nibbled  a  morsel  of 
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stale  cake,  and  drank  a  glass  apiece  of  vapid 
sherry  in  company  ;  Lady  Sempronia  invoked 
a  blessing  on  her  niece  in  tones  that  woald 
have  suited  a  last  parting  in  Newgate  pre- 
paratory to  an  execution  of  one  of  the  par- 
ties in  front  of  it ;  Mr.  Mat  came  to  the  door 
in  the  gig,  and  excused  himself  from  entering 
on  the  plea  that  his  horse  woald  not  stand 
(though,  to  tell  the  truth,  the  ostler  from 
the  Lin.disfam  Arms  had  found  do  difficulty 
in  smoking  a  quiet  and  meditative  pipe  while 
he  and  the  horse  had  waited  at  Peter  Glenny  ^8 
door  sufficiently  long  for  Mr.  Mat,  Minor 
Canon  Thorbum,  and  Miss  Glenny,  the  or- 
ganist's sister,  just  to  try  over  again  the 
** Chough  and  Crow ;  "  but  the  horses  from  the 
Chase,  all  of  them  except  Birdie,  had  a  par- 
ticular dislike  to  *'  standing  *'  at  the  senior 
canon's  door  in  the  Close);  and  Margaret 
was  driven  off  homeward. 

'<  Afraid  I'm  a  few  minutes  late,  Miss 
Margaret !  But  we  sha'n't  be  long  in  getting 
over  the  eight  miles.  You  shall  have  a  good 
half-hour  to  dress  for  dinner,"  said  Mr.  Mat, 
touching  the  horse  on  the  flank  as  he  spoke. 

**  Oh,  please,  Mr.  Mat,  don't  drive  fast ! 
I'm  always  so  frightened  in  a  gig.  Indeed,  I 
don't  want  half  an  hour  to  dress." 

"  All  right !  "  said  Mr.  Mat,  who,  with  a 
view  to  future  contingencies,  was  not  bent  on 
making  his  coachmanship  too  agreeable  to 
his  passenger;  **I  never  w^as  spilt  but  three 
times  in  my  life  ;  and  all  three  times  it  was 
going  down  from  Silverton  turnpike  to  the 
Ivy  Bridge,  when  I  was  going  home  late  for 
dinner.     It's  an  ugly  pitch  that !  " 

*•  Oh,  please,  Mr.  Mat !  For  goodness'  sake 
be  careful !  1  am  sure  we  can  spare  a  few 
minutes  !  "  cried  Margaret,  grasping  the  rail 
by  her  side,  and  with  difficulty  refraining 
from  screaming. 

"  Not  half  a  minute  to  spare,  if  you  have 
got  to  try  on  three  dresses  before  you  come 
to  the  right  one  to-day,  Miss  Margaret!" 
retorted  the  horrid  brute,  speaking  in  his 
broadest  Zillshire. 

Margaret  gave  him,  too,  a  look,— her  second 
chef-d'anivre  in  that  line  to-day ;  and  no- 
body who  had  seen  the  two  could  have  denied 
that  her  own  powers  in  that  department 
were  versatile.  But  Mr.  Mat  was  taking 
care  of  his  driving  ;  and  was  none  the  worse 
for  the  fulmination,  as  he  did  not  see  it. 

Nothing  more  was  said  till  they  had  ] 
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the  Ivy  Bridge  in  pafety,  and  begun  on  the  practice.  She  well  knew  how  high  Kate 
other  side  of  it  the  long  accent,  mostly  stood  in  her  father^s  affection  and  esteem, 
through  the  woods,  to  the  Chase.  !  There  never  had  been  anything  in  his  manner 

**  Lady  Sempronia  in  good  spirits?"  said 
Mr.  Mat  then. 

*'  Her  ladyship  is,  I  believe,  as  well  as 
usual,"  replied  Margaret,  sulkily. 

Poor  soul!  that's  a  bad  account,"  said 


to  herself,  which  was  always  indulgent  and 
loving,  to  cause  her  the  slightest  uneasiness 
on  the  subject ;  but  it  did  strike  her  that  it 
might  be  unwise,  as  well  as  certainly  futile, 
to  make  any  attempt  at  keeping  such  a  piece 


Mr.  Mat.  of  family  news  as  that  which  she  was  now 

Margaret  vouchsafini  no  reply  to  this ;  and  carrying  home,  a  secret  from  Kate  while 
they  proceeded  up  the  long  hill  in  silence, :  telling  it  to  her  father. 
and  at  such  a  more  soWr  pace  as  left  her  |  As  to  the  latter  step,  it  was  of  course  ne- 
mind  at  leisure  to  meditate  on  one  momen-  cessary  for  very  obvious  reasons.  She  hud 
tons  question,  which  had  already  presented  ■  understood  all  that  had  been  passing  in  her 
itself  to  her  before  she  left  Silverton.  beloved  Frederick's  mind,  just  as  {jcrfectly 

Was  she  to  tell  Kate  ?  and  if  so,  hoio  was  ;  as  if  he  had  worn  glass  in  front  of  his  breast. 
she  to  tell  her  what  had  taken  place  ?  That ;  His  part  naturally—and  very  properly — was 
was  the  question.  |  to  play  fast  and  loose  in  case  of  possible  acci- 

It  did  not  take  her  long  to  decide  tlie  first  dents.  Hers,  more  especially  with  the  terrible 
part  of  the  doubt.  If  she  did  not  tell  Kate,  |  bit  of  information  in  the  background  which 
her  father  um^ucHtionably  would,  [t  might !  she  had,  and  which  he  had  not,  was  of  course 
be  very  easy  to  lead  him  to  agree  in  keeping  '  to  make  him  fast  as  words  and  vows  could 
the  matter  a  secret  for  a  time  from  the  public  make  him. 

of  Silverton.  It  might  be  p(M«Kible  to  per-  It  was  absolutely  necessary,  then,  to  tell 
■uade  him  that  the  discretion  of  Mr.  Mat  Kate  the  fact  of  her  engagement.  And  then 
and  Miss  Immy  was  not  to  be  implicitly  came  the  consideration  how  that  was  to  be 
trusted.  But  Margaret  knew  well  that  it  done.  After  all  that  had  taken  place  bc- 
wiKild  seem  t^)  him  monstrous  and  out  of  the  tween  the  two  sisters,  she  felt  that  the  task 
<|ueHtion  to  keep  her  secret  from  the  knowl-  was  a  difficult  one.  It  was  true  that  she  had 
edge  of  Kate.  It  might  be  dangerous  even  i  by  no  means  given  her  sister  to  understand 
to  ])ropose  HUirh  a  thing.  Margaret  had  taken  that  she  had  any  intention  of  ruling  her  own 
good  care  to  inform  herself  of  a  fact,  of  which  ;  conduct  in  conformity  with  her  scruples, 
the  reader  is  already  aware,  which  was  also  On  the  contrary,  she  had  very  explicitly  re- 
perfectly  well  known  to  the  Falconers,  father  ]  served  to  herself  entire  freedom  of  action, 
and  son,  and  which  had  been  the  cause  of  I  She  was  quite  aware,  however,  how  very 
that  little  prudential  hesitation,  which  had  \  strongly  Kate  would  be  grieved,  and  indeed 
pn^mpted  Falconrr  in  his  somewhat  unsuc- i  outraged,  by  her  accept«ince  of  Frederick's 
ooHsful  attempts  to  avoid  committing  him-  •  offer  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
pelf.  Kate  and  Margaret  were  twin  sinters,  ■  Her  indignation  she  might  brave.  But 
and  all  tlie  Silverton  world  coiisidered  them  •  would  Kate  do  anything  ?  Would  she  take 
to  be  co-heirrsses  of  the  Lindisfarn  estates.  |  any  BtejHJ  ? 

It  was  natural  that  they  should  Ihj  ho  ;  and  '  Would  it  perhaps  Ihj  possible  to  make 
the  squire  himself  in  all  prolmbility  regarded  I  Kate  believe  that  she  had  told  Frederick  all 
them  as  such.  But  they  were  not  so  in  tlie  I  the  truth,  and  that  he  had  jwrsisted  in  his 
eye  of  the  law.  They  were  not  so  inilefeani-  offer  undismayed  by  the  intelligence  ?  Yes  ! 
My.  Failing  a  male  heir,  Mr.  Lindisfiarn's  Kate  was  ft>ol  enough  to  U'lieve  anything, 
property  was  at  his  own  disponitinn.  And  But  then  there  would  l>e  the  breach  of  her 
It  was  in  his  power  (and  tin  refore  it  was  an  '  solemn  promise  not  to  mention  the  secret  of 
event  on  the  (-anitf)  to  h-avi' the  wIu»leor  any  Julian's  existence,  and  tar  worse,  the  cer- 
pmp^rtion  nl'  the  rotate  to  iMtlur  one  <jf  his  tainty  that  Kate  wimld  then  speak  oj»enly  to 
daughter*,  if  IiD  should  sir  fit  t)  <lo  so.  This  Fak-oner  on  the  subject.  No  ;  that  plan  was 
cirrumHtance  was  never  very  far  distJint  from   out  of  the  quention. 

Marp^ret'n  well-rr;riilat<'<l  mind,  and  abided  What  vuu/d  Kate  do  to  frustrate  her 
very  reni:irkahly  ti>  t!ie  })in«ling  foree  «»f  the  selniius,  if  she  were  anxious,  as  there  was 
Fifth  Commandment  in  her  estimation  and .  every  reason  to  suppose  she  would  be,  to  do 
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m  7    iSIio  rouM  not  toll  the  rciil  fii(;tH  of  tlio    to  do  that  the  lost  thing  at  night,  when  tV^c 
ciiMo  to  iiiiylMMly,  j»rolml)ly  for  thriit'xt  ijioiith   domeetic  party  in   tho  drawing-room  we- -^.^ 
(o  roiiir.     Could  Hh(!  allow  FuIfomT  to  1)C-   Bcparating.     She  had  promised  that  Fftlcoi^  ^.f 
(Miiir  iiwurn  i>f  th(t  horrihh*  tnith,  that  she   should   find   the  ground   prepared  for  h  ^.m 
iiud  hrr  nintrr  w(Te  two  ]M)rti<)nh*HH  girln,  in   when  he  came  the  first  thing  in  the  momiKr^9 
luiy  way  without  ti*llin<;  hiiu  tlit*  faott*?    It   She  nither  wished,  now,  that  she  bad  '^j^.jt 
iiii^hl  iHThu|>H  1m)  ])ot«Hil)lo  for  luT  to  Kiy,  or   Ix^en  in  such  a  hurry,  and  had  fixed  a  Ic^^f 
ciiUM*  to  1k^  Kuid,  to  him  or  to  hiH  father,   day,  or  at  least  a  later  hour,  for  her  loT^>r'g 
enough    to  iiliirm   him  and  awaken  his  dis-    interview  with  her  father.     Could  she  il:xsq. 
tniHt  and  raution.     Would  Kate  take  that   age  to  see  the  latter  in  his  study  as  boox^  ..,g 
htrji,  conMidrring  tho  jHwition  it  would  put'  ever  he  was  up,  before  Fred's  arriTal?        j/- 
h»*r.  Margaret,  in?  so,  there  would  l)c  all  the  night  for  her  t^ili 

Murgurt't   tliought  on    mature   conpidcra-    with  her  sister.     If  not,  there  would  be  120 
ttinn  thill  hIu*  would  not.  opportunity  for  speaking  with  Kate  save  the 

To  WM'ure  this  result,  however,  she  must  hurried  half-hour  of  dreeing  for  dinner,  oq 
tell  her  Htory  to  Kate  jiathetirtilly,  not  defi-  the  instant  of  her  arrival  at  the  Chase.  That 
aiitly.  It  must  Ih»  an  appnil  <ii/  fnhcricor-  would  never  do.  There  was  not  time.  B^ 
i/;ii/;i.  (I  am  giving  Margaret's  thought*,  eidtv,  it  was  so  immi'diatc.  She  felt  that abe 
\\M  luT  words.)  She  must  n^pn^smit  her-  neinli'd  a  little  time  to  make  up  her  mind  to 
pelf,  as  \\\v  an  |>«vnsiMe.  to  have  Uvn  tho  vie-  tho  task,  and  to  arrange  her  story.  There 
tim  ot  unluekv  eluuKV  in  the  matter  o(  her  was  nothing  for  it  save  tho  other  plan.  And 
ej»e.»unter  witli  FaUvner.  Then  diflSeulty,  if  Frotidy  arrivi^i  in  tho  morning  before  she 
em^;^rrrth^ment,  fear  of  having  her  Siiennl  had  finished  her  interview  with  her  father, 
soviet  wornuxl  vMii  kA'  her,  teuvler  pssion.  why,  she  must  trust  to  Kate,  who  would  then 
ot«'  ,  nniht  Ivar  tho  blame,  if  any  still  re-  U*  in  her  ovmtidence,  to  receive  him.  and 
m:»iiuM  to  U»  Iv^rne.  Kate  was  very  s^'!*t —  make  him  understand  that  she  was  even  then 
Ivliexi^l  anxthiuj;  >!;e  >\ns  t^'M— was  very  j-^rforming  her  promise  to  him,  and  that  the 
pi!:t\jK   auvl   e;»sily    «\i^>i\l    t.*  vN^in|M\s<iivMi  !    o^u^Pt  wouUi  U'  oltur  f^r  his  attack  on  the 

squire  in  a  minute  L>r  two.  The  time  left 
fxT  l.im  to  do  Lis  wvrk  in  bof  re  the  ringing 
vf  tl.o  bnak:Vi5t-V<i!.  wi.ieh  was  like  the 
trumr  «!  f:i:«  to  tho  s-juirx-.  would  be  fb^i-rt; 
Vi.:  wi!..-.r<i  t'-r.:  w.^s  t'.i  :.r  tho  l»st. 

S  M ;i r  c.".  ri : .  iv. u oh  ] ».  r.  it  ri ns.  h  ad  ficalij 
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mist  have  a  good  chnt  when  they  caiue  up 
bo  bed  at  night. 

Each  sister  perceived  at  once  tliat  there 
pri0  something  unusual  in  the  manner  uf  the 
dther.  And  each  conceived  at  onct*  a  shrewd 
Mupicion  of  what  she  had  to  hear  from  the 
3Cber.  Kate's  manner  was  languid,  de- 
prcMed,  and  that  of  one  exhausted  hy  suf- 
fering ; — Margaret's,  febrile,  nervouB,  and 
oonstraiDed.  Both  looked  forward  with  no 
little  apprehension  and  misgiving  to  ttio  con- 
wersation  appointed  for  that  ni;;ht.  Marga- 
ret bad  little  doubt  that  Kate  had  received 
the  offer  from  Captain  Ellingham  which  she 
Ind  80  much  dreaded,  and  had  refused  it. 
And  though  totally  incapable  of  compre- 
hending many  of  the  feelings  which  had 
contributed  to  make  Kate^s  task  a  terribly 
punful  one,  she  understood  that  it  must 
hftre  been  very  vexatious.  She  speculated 
maeh  qd  the  question  what  influence  Kate's 
own  trouble  was  likely  to  have  on  the  mode 
in  which  she  would  receive  her  confidence ; 
and  was  inclined  to  consider  that  the  result 
would  be  unfavorable.  Surely,  the  high  price 
which  she  had  paid  for  the  gratification  of 
her  own  scruples  would  disincline  her  to  in- 
dalgence  for  another's  masterly  disregard  for 
(hem. 
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Kate  surmised  and  greatly  dreaded,  yet 
struggled  against  believing  the  extent  of  the 
misfortune  she  h.^d  to  learn  from  Margaret's 
confession.  She  knew  that  her  sister  at  least 
risked  seeing  Falconer  by  going  to  Silverton  ; 
slie  had  felt  that  she  would  have  cut  her 
hand  off  rather  than  have  run  that  risk  un- 
necessarily under  the  present  circumstances, 
and  she  greatly  feared,  both  from  what  she 
had  already  learned  to  know  of  Margaret's 
character,  and  from  lier  obstinacy  in  going  to 
Silverton  that  morning,  that  if  by  ill-hap 
Falconer  had  made  her  an  offer,  Margaret 
had  not  hod  firmness  and  high  principle 
enough  to  refuse  it. 

ik>th  girls  would  have  given  much  to  have 
avoided  going  through  the  ceremony  of  the 
dinner- table,  and  the  subsequent  evening  in 
the  drawing-room  ;  both  equally  longed  for 
and  dreaded  the  hour  that  was  to  come 
afterwards.  And  they  walked  down  to  the 
drawing-room  side  by  side,  each  with  her 
brain  and  heart  teeming  with  thoughts  and 
fear  and  doubts,  all  relating  to  the  same  set 
of  circumstances,  and  yet  all  as  wholly  differ- 
ent the  one  from  the  otiier  as  if  they  had 
been  conceived  by  creatures  of  two  different 
species. 


Clocks   co.ntrolled    by    Eleitricitt.— Wc  j 
Uve  to  call  the  attention  of  the  public  to  a  clock  j 
aontrolled  by  a  current  of  electricity  from  the 
^beervatory  of  the  (Jlasgiow  University,  which  . 
nay  be  seen  in  one  of  the  windows  of  the  (*^<t:ib-  | 
lishment   of    Mr.   Muirhc:ul,   clocktnuker,    llu-  j 
.*hanan  Street.     This  interesting  uml  bfjiutifnl ' 
ipeoimeii  of  the  application  of  Rcientitic  resi'iirch 
to  the  useful  purpCMies  of  life  is  furni>he<l  with  a  ' 
xmspicuoiu  dial,  nlx)ut  three  fn^t  in  dituneter, ! 
ipon  which  revolve  hour,  minute,  un<l  secimJ  , 
liands,  enabling  tiic  jriswer-liy  t<»  :isc«'rt;iin  (Ini-n-  ' 
irich  mean  time  at  any  hour  of  the  iliy  with  tlie  , 
utmost  po«8ibIe  precision.     The  |>en<hiluin  t'-nni- 
aates  in  u  coil  of  win\  nn<l  ns  it  swin;:^  to  one 
nde  ami  the  other,  the  coil  alternately  envflops  > 
ind  discloses  two  {MTmanent  bar  ni:i^net<',  which  j 
naj  be  teen  underneath.    As  the  pendulum  of  | 


the  standard  clock  at  the  Observatory  vibrates  to 
au'l  fro,  it  presses  slightly  against  a  Hpnnn:,  which 
causes  a  current  of  electricity  to  flow  from  the 
Uittcry  at  the  Ol»8ervatory  along  the  coum*cting 
wire  to  the  pen«lulum  of  the  controlled  clock. 
Tiie  wire  coil  of  the  pendulum  l>ecumes  fi-om  this 
csiuse  an  electro-magnet  for  a  short  time  <hiring 
C'lch  successive  .*4econ«l,  and  the  mutual  :iction 
existing  between  this  temporary  magnet  and  the 
})ermanent  mafrnets  which  it  embraces  in  the 
course  (»f  its  oscillations,  constitutes  the  controll- 
ing inllucnce  by  which  the  pendulum  of  the  dis- 
tant cli>ck  is  mailti  to  vibnitc  in  perfect  unison 
with  the  iK'udulum  of  the  stim<lanl  clock  at  the 
ob-orvatory.  We  hojK*  erelong  to  sec  several 
of  th<*se  useful  ai>par:ituses  established  for  the 
pulilic  bonetit  in  ditlereut  parts  of  the  city. — 
Gtdfjoic  Daily  Herald,  , 
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BETWEEN    THE    SHOWERS.- 


MORIENS    CANO. 


BETWEEN  THE  SHOWERS. 

BT  MBS.  ABDT. 


Where  is  the  ramble  that  we  planned  ? 

The  showers  descend  again, 
The  weather-glass,  with  ruthless  hand. 

Is  pointing  to  **  much  rain." 
We  may  not  through  the  greenwood  shade 

Stray  to  the  distant  mill, 
Nor  gather  wild-flowers  in  the  glade. 

Nor  climb  the  breezy  hill ; 
We  may  not  gaze  on  winding  streams 

And  rose-encircled  bowers  ; 
But  we  may  watch  the  sunny  gleams 

That  come  between  the  showers. 

When  first  in  Life's  dark  days  I  strove 

With  gloomy  ills  to  cope, 
I  never  with  too  warm  a  love 

Wooed  the  deceiver, — Hope  ! 
I  knew  that  calm  succeeds  to  strife. 

So  drooped  not  on  my  way  ; 
I  never  thought  to  find  in  life 

A  long,  bright  holiday. 
I  did  not  talk  of  vanished  dreams. 

Chilled  hearts,  and  wasted  powers  ; 
I  watched  to  see  the  sunny  gleams 

Return  between  the  showers. 

They  came :  I  knew  that  they  must  pass. 

Yet  learnt  their  loss  to  bear. 
Nor  murmur  that  the  weather-glass 

Stood  not  at  "  settled  fair  :  " 
And  many  on  my  road  I  passed 

Who,  trembling,  looked  around. 
Spoke  of  the  gathering  clouds^  then  cast 

Their  eyes  upon  the  ground. 
To  such,  the  world  a  desert  seems. 

Where  sorrow  darkly  lowers. 
Would  they  could  prize  the  sunny  gleams 

That  Come  between  the  showers  ! 

All  may  in  seasons  of  distress 

To  some  slight  solace  cling, 
And  feel  how  much  of  happiness 

From  little  joys  may  spring. 
Small  gifts,  if  safely,  duly  stored. 

May  in  the  end  present 
Riches  beyond  the  miser's  hoard — 

The  riches  of  Content ! 
And  still  such  boons  to  us  are  given. 

In  this  fair  world  of  ours. 
While  gleams  of  sunshine,  sent  from  heaven. 

Shine  forth  between  the  showers. 

— Ladies*  Companion. 


A  SKETCH. 

Made  up  of  Instincts  half,  half  Appetites.^ 
Ingenuous,  winning,  graceful,  graceless,  gay. 
Her  winged  fancies,  wheresoever  they  stray. 

Find,  yield,  or  make  a  thousand  strange  delights  ; 

Then  ranging  swift  as  sounds  or  lunar  sprites. 
Forever  they  desert ;  but  ne'er  betray  : 
To  please  was  what  they  promised  ;  not  to  stay ; 

No  pledge  they  asked  for ;  they  conferred  no 
rights — 


Welcome  them,  stranger,  when  th^eome.and 

say, — 
"Away,  sweet  Wantons  !  *'  when  they  fly  away. 

AUBBEY  DS  YSBE. 


**MORIENS  CANO." 

THE  PICTURE  OF  THE  CHBI8TIAK  BLOtTTB  AT  THX 
INTEBNATIONAL  EXHIBITIOlf. 

I  HEAB  the  shouts  that  ring. 

The  hoarse  and  sullen  cry. 

The  tumult  rises  high. 

The  people  madly  fling 

Cruel,  clinched  hands  out  to  me  ! 

Dying  I  sing 

Glory  to  Thee— 

This  triumphant  jubilee 

Is  it  theirs,  or  mine  ? 

Is  this,  in  fine. 

Life  taken,  or  life  given, — 

This  hurrying  me  to  heaven  ? 

Forgive  them,  Christ ;  they  know  not  what  they 

do— 
For,  well  thou  knowest,  few 
Have  dared  to  tread  the  narrow  way 
That  leaiJH,  through  labor,  to  the  light  of  day. 
While  fierce  faces  round  me  flare. 
While  cruel  voices  ring. 
Where  is  the  victory,  where  ? 
Dying  I  sing. 

Dark,  and  swift  the  river  flows. 
In  deepening  red  the  sunset  glows. 
Soon  I,  too,  shall  win  repose. 
And  this  weary  weight  of  woes 
Slipping  clean,  from  heart  and  brain, 
Leave  me  free  ! 
Then,  for  eternal  gain  !       , 
Finished  the  strife. 
Ended  the  agony 
Of  death  in  life  ! 
All  yearning  over  now. 
Crowns  there,  for  many  a  brow 
Full  meek  and  lowly  Iiere — 
Love,  only  now — no  fear  ! 
Dying,  I  sing — 
No  more,  dear  earth,  I  cling 
To  thy  fair  breast,  for  deep. 
Deep  now,  I  dare  to  sleep. 
Nevermore 

To  waken,  till  I  touch  the  blessed  shore. 
The  echoes  die  away — 
The  cruel  echoes  die. 
Fades  the  last  light  of  day 
In  yonder  blood-red  sky. 
I  see  the  faces  bright 
Of  saints  in  glory  ! 
Angels  bring 

To  me,  my  raiment  washed  white 
In  blood  of  Him  who  died  to  save. 
Dying,  I  sing- 
Where  is  thy  victory. 
Thou  watery  grave  ? 
O  God,  the  tender  Father, 
Dear  Christ,  the  elder  Brother, 
The  strong,  holy  Comforter, 
And  Mary,  sweet,  sad  mother. 
Dying,  1  siiijj. 
— FrasBr's  Magazine.  Z.  D.  C 
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PART  XI. — CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

When  the  door  closed  upon  Lucy  and  her 
sister,  Mr.  Wentworth  stood  by  himself,  fa- 
cing the  people  assewblcd.  The  majority  of 
them  were  more  surprised,  more  shocked  than 
be  was ;  but  ihey  were  huddled  together  in 
their  wonder  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  ta- 
ble, and  had  sometiow  a  confused,  half-con- 
scious air  of  being  on  the  other  side. 

'•It's  a  very  extraordinary  revelation  that  has 
ju8t  been  made  to  us,"  said  Dr.  Marjoribanks. 
•*  I  am  throwing  no  doubt  upon  it,  for  my 
part ;  but  my  conviction  was,  tliat  Tom  Wode- 
bouse  died  in  the  West  Indies,  lie  was  just 
the  kind  of  man  to  die  in  the  West  Indies. 
If  it's  you,'*  said  the  doctor,  with  a  growl  of 
natural  indignation,  *^  you  have  the  consti- 
tution of  an  elephant.  You  should  have  been 
dead  ten  years  ago,  at  the  very  least ;  and  it 
appears  to  me  there  would  be  some  difficulty 
in  proving  identity,  if  anybody  would  take 
up  that  view  of  thequestion."  As  bespoke. 
Dr.  Marjoribanks  walked  round  the  new- 
comer, looking  at  him  with  medical  criticism. 
The  doctor's  eyes  shot  out  fiery  hazel  gleams 
as  he  contemplated  the  heavy  figure.  **  More 
appearance  than  reality,"  he  muttered  to 
bimself,  with  a  kind  of  grim  satisfaction, 
poising  a  forefinger  in  air,  as  if  to  probe  the 
unwholesome  flesh  ;  and  then  he  went  round 
to  the  other  elbow  of  the  unexpected  heir. 
•*  The  thing  is  now  what  you  mcjin  to  do  for 
them,  to  repair  your  father's  neglect,"  he 
said,  tapping  peremptorily  on  Wodehouse's 
arm. 

**  There  is  something  else  to  be  said  in  tlie 
mean  time,"  said  Mr.  Wentworth.  *'  I  must 
know  precisely  how  it  is  tliat  a  state  of  affiiirs 
io  diflfcrent  from  anything  Mr.  Wodehouse 
could  have  intended  has  come  about.  The 
mere  absence  of  a  will  does  not  seem  to  me 
to  explain  it.  I  should  like  to  have  Mr. 
Brown's  advice — for  my  own  satisfaction,  if 
nothing  else." 

**  The  parson  has  got  nothing  to  do  with 
it,  tliat  I  can  see,''  said  Wodehouse,  **  un- 
less he  was  looking  for  a  legacy,  or  that  sort 
of  thing.  As  for  the  girls,  I  don't  see  what, 
right  I  have  t^j  be  troubled  ;  they  took  deuced 
little  trouble  with  me.  PerhajiS  they'd  have 
taken  me  in  as  a  sort  of  a  footman  without 
pay  —  you  heard  what  they  said.  Waters  ?| 
By  Jove !  1*11  wrvo  Miss  Mary  out  fur  that,"  . 
■aid  the  vagabond.  Then  he  piiuscd  a  little,  | 
and,  looking  round  him,  moderated  his  tone. 
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^*  I've  been  badly  used  all  my  life,"  sa'id  the 
prodigal  son.  **  They  would  never  give  me 
a  hearing.  They  say  I  did  heaps  of  things  I 
never  dreamt  of.  Mary  aint  above  thinking 
of  her  own  interest  " — 

Here  Mr.  Proctor  came  forward  from  the 
middle  of  the  room,  where  he  had  been  stand- 
ing in  a  perplexed  manner  since  the  ladies 
went  away.  **  Hold  —  hold  your  tongue, 
sir!  "  said  the  late  rector;  **  haven't  you 
done  enough  injury  already  " — "When  belmd 
said  so  much,  he  stopped  as  abruptly  as  he  had 
begun,  and  seemed  to  recollect  all  at  once  that 
he  had  no  title  to  interfere. 

**  By  Jove  !"  said  Wodehouse,  **  you  don't 
seem  to  think  I  know  what  Ixjlongs  to  me, 
or  who  belongs  to  me.  Hold  i/our  tongue, 
Waters  ;  I  can  speak  for  myself.  I've  been 
long  enough  snubbed  by  everybody  that  had 
a  mind.  I  don't  mean  to  put  up  with  this 
sort  of  thing  any  longer.  Any  man  who 
pleases  can  consult  John  Brown.  I  recollect 
John  Brown  as  well  as  anybody  in  Carling- 
ford.  It  don't  matter  to  me  what  he  says, 
or  what  anybody  says.  The  girls  are  a  par- 
cel of  girls,  and  I  am  my  father's  son,  as  it 
happens.  I  should  have  thought  the  par- 
son had  enough  on  his  hands  for  one  while," 
said  the  new  heir,  in  the  insolence  of  triumph. 
*'  He  tried  patronizing  me  ;  but  that  wouldn't 
answer.  Why,  there's  his  brother.  Jack 
Wentworth,  his  eldest  brother,  come  down 
here  purposely  to  manage  matters  for  ine.  HeV 
the  eldest  son,  by  Jove  !  and  one  of  the  great- 
est swells  going.  He  has  come  down  here 
on  purpo*?e  to  do  the  friendly  thing  by  me. 
We're  great  friends,  by  Jove !  Jack  Went- 
worth and  I ;  and  yet  here's  a  beggarly 
younger  brother,  that  hasn't  a  penny  '' — 

**  Wodehouse,"  said  Mr.  Wentworth,  with 
some  contempt,  ^'sit  down  and  be  quiet. 
You  and  1  have  some  things  to  talk  of  which 
had  better  not  be  discussed  in  public.  Ix'ave 
Jack  Went  worth's  name  alune,  if  you  aYe 
wise,  and  don't  imagine  that  I  am  going  to 
bear  your  punishment.  Be  silent,  sir  !  " 
critnJ  the  curate,  sternly,  **  do  you  suppose  I 
ask  any  explanation  from  you  *?  Mr.  Waters, 
I  want  to  hear  how  this  has  come  about*? 
When  I  saw  you  in  this  man's  interest  some 
time  ago,  you  were  not  so  friendly  to  him. 
Tell  me  how  it  happens  that  lie  is  now  your 
client,  and  that  you  set  him  forth  as  the 
hfir?" 

''  By  Jove  !  the  parson  has  nothing  to  do 
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with  it.  Let  him  find  it  out,'*  muttered 
WodehouBe  in  his  beard  ;  but  the  words  were 
only  half  audible,  and  the  vagabond's  shabby 
Boul  was  cowed  in  spite  of  himself.  lie  gave 
the  lawyer  a  furtive  thrust  in  the  arm  as  he 
s]Mike,  and  looked  at  him  a  little  anxiously; 
for  the  position  of  a  m;in  standing  lawfully 
on  his  natural  rights  was  new  to  Wodehouse ; 
and  all  his  certainty  of  the  facts  did  not  save 
him  from  a  sensation  of  hal)it  which  sug- 
gested that  close  examination  was  alarming, 
and  that  something  might  still  he  found  out. 
As  for  Mr.  Waters,  he  looked  with  placid 
contempt  at  the  man,  who  was  not  respecta- 
ble, and  still  had  the  instincts  of  a  vagabond 
in  his  heart. 

**  I  am  perfectly  ready  to  explain,"  said 
the  irreproachable. solicitor,  who  was  quite 
secure  in  his  position.  **  The  tone  of  the 
request,  however,  might  be  modified  a  lit- 
tle :  and  as  I  don't,  any  more  than  Mr. 
Wodehouse,  see  exactly  what  right  Mr. 
Went  worth  has  to  demand  '* — 

"  I  ask  an  explanation,  not  on  my  own  be- 
half, but  for  the  Miss  Wodehouses,  who  have 
made  mo  their  deputy,"  said  the  curate, 
•'  for  their  satisfaction,  and  that  I  may  con- 
sult Mr.  Brown.  You  seem  to  forget  that  all 
he  gains  they  lose ;  which  surely  justifies 
their  representative  in  asking  how  did  it  come 

ulH)Ut!  " 

It  was  at  this  point  that  all  the  other  gen- 
tlemen present  pressed  cloRcr,  and  evinced 
an  intention  to  take  part.  Dr.  Marjoribanks 
was  the  first  to  speak.  lie  took  a  pinch  of 
buuiT,  and  while  he  consumed  it,  looked  from 
under  his  grizzled  sandy  eyebrows  with  a 
perplexing  mixture  of  doubt  and  respect  at 
the  Perpetual  Curate.  lie  was  a  man  of 
some  discrimination  in  his  way,  and  the 
young  man's  lofty  looks  impressed  him  a  lit- 
tle in  spite  of  himself. 

'*  Not  to  interrupt  the  explanation,"  said 
Dr.  Majorilxinks,  **which  we'll  all  be  glad 
to  hear  ;  but  Mr.  Wentworth's  a  young  man 
not  possessed,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  of  any  por- 
tioular  right ;  except  that  he  has  been  very 
generous  and  prompt  in  offering  his  services," 
Kiid  the  doctor,  moved  to  the  admission  by 
a  fiery  glance  from  the  curate's  eye,  which 
pomehow  did  not  look  like  the  eye  of  a  guilty 
man.  **  I  was  thinking  an  old  man  and  an 
old  friend,  like  myself,  might,  maybe,  be  a  bet- 
ter guardian  for  the  ladies'  interests  " — 

Mr.  Proctor,  who  had  been  listening  very 
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anxiously,  was  seized  with  a  coagh  at  this 

moment,  which  drowned  the  doctor's  words. 

It  was  a  preparatory  cough,  and  out  of  it 

the  late  rector  rushed  into  speech.     "  I  have 

come  from — from  Oxford  to  be  of  use,"  wiid 

the  new  cliampion.     "  My  time  is  entirely 

at  my  own — at  Miss  Wodehouse 'fl — at  the 

i  Miss  Wodehouses'  disposal.     I  am  most  dc- 

!  sirous  to  be  of  use,"  said  Mr.  Proctor  anx- 

I  iously .     And  he  advanced  close  to  the  table  to 

prefer  his  claim. 

**•  Such  a  discussion  seems  quite  unneces- 
sary," said  Mr.  Wentworth,  with  some 
haughtiness.  *<  I  shall  certainly  do  in  the 
mean  time  what  has  been  intrusted  to  me. 
At  present  we  are  simply  losing  time." 

**  But  "—said  the  rector.  The  word  was 
not  of  importance,  nor  uttered  with  much 
resolution,  but  it  arrested  Mr.  Wentworth 
more  surely  than  the  shout  of  a  multitude. 
He  turned  sharp  round  upon  his  adversary 
and  said,  **  Well?  "  with  an  air  of  exasper- 
ation ;  while  Wodehouse,  who  had  been 
lounging  about  the  room  in  a  discomfited 
condition,  drew  near  to  listen. 

**  I  am  comparatively  a  stranger  to  the 
Miss  Wodehouses,"  said  Mr.  Morgan,  ••  still 
I  am  their  clergyman  ;  and  I  think,  with  Dr. 
Marjorilmnks,  that  a  young  man  like  Mr. 
Wentworth,  especially  a  man  so  seriously 
compromised  " — 

**  Oh,  stop !  I  do  think  you  arc  all  a  great 
deal  too  hard  upon  Mr.  Wentworth,"  said  the 
lawyer,  with  a  laugh  of  toleration,  which 
Wodehouse  echoed  behind  him  with  a  sense 
of  temerity  that  made  his  laughter  all  the 
louder.  lie  was  frightened  ;  but  he  was  glad 
to  make  himself  offensive,  according  to  hia 
nature.  Mr.  Wentworth  stood  alone,  for  his 
part,  and  had  to  put  up  with  the  laugh  as 
ho  best  could. 

**  If  any  one  here  wishes  to  injure  me  with 
the  Miss  Wodehouses,  an  opportunity  may 
easily  be  found,"  said  the  curate,  with  aa 
much  composure  as  he  could  muster ;  »•  and 
I  am  ready  to  relinquish  my  charge  when 
they  call  on  me  to  do  so.  In  the  mean  time 
this  is  not  the  place  to  investigate  my  con- 
duct. Sit  down,  sir,  and  let  us  be  firee  of 
your  interference  for  this  moment  at  least,*' 
he  said,  fiercely,  turning  to  the  new  heir.  - 
*^  I  warn  you  again,  you  have  nothing  bat 
justice  to  expect  at  my  hands.  Mr.  Waters, 
we  wait  your  explanations."  lie  was  the 
tallest  man  in  the  room,  which  perhaps  had 
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nethin^  to  do  with  it ;  the  youngest,  best 
*xi,  and  beet  endowed.  That  he  would 
7*0  carried  the  day  triumphantly  in  the 
v»  ion  of  any  popular  audience,  there  could 
sio  kind  of  doubt.  Even  in  this  middle- 
»<^  unimpre86ionable  assembly,  his  imdig- 
m^  Belf-oontrol  had  a  certain  influence. 
k^CD  he  drew  a  chair  toward  the  table  and 
^«d  himself,  the  others  sat  down  unawares, 
i  the  lawyer  began  his  story  without  any 
•^her  interruption.     The  explanation  of 

'was,  that  Mr.  Wodehouse,  like  so  many 
XI,  had  an  ambition  to  end  his  days  as  a 
Antry  gentleman.  lie  had  set  his  heart 
'  years  on  an  estate  in  the  neighborhood  of 
arlingford,  and  had  just  completed  his  long- 
Otcmplated  purchase  at  the  moment  of  his 
k*^  seizure.  Nobody  knew,  except  the  cu- 
b^  and  the  lawyer,  what  the  cause  of  that 
Lsore  was.  They  exchanged  looks  without 
Ijig  aware  of  it,  and  Wodehouse,  still  more 
Qply  conscious,  uttered,  poor  wretch  !  a  kind 

gasp,  which  sounded  like  a  laugh  to  the 
tier  horrified  spectators.  After  ail,  it  was 
m  crime  which  had  brought  him  his  good 
iiiuDc ;  for  there  had  been  an  early  will  re- 
ting  to  property  which  existed  no  Ion- 
5r, — property  which  had  been  altogether  ab- 
»rbed  in  the  newly  acquired  estate.  *'  I 
we  no  doubt  my  late  excellent  partner 
ould  have  made  a  settlement,  had  the  tunc 
sen  permitted  him,"  said  Mr.  Waters.  <*  I 
ive  not  the  slightest  doubt  as  to  his  intcn- 
jna ;  but  the  end  was  very  unexpected  at 
m  last.  I  suppose  death  always  is  unex- 
scted  when  it  comes,"  said  the  lawyer, 
ith  a  little  solemnity,  recollecting  that 
iree  of  his  auditors  were  clergymen .  *  *  The 
lault  is  painful  in  many  respects  ;  but  law 

law,  and  such  accidents  cannot  be  entirely 
roided.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  tri- 
ing  personal  matters,  and  the  furniture,  and 
little  money  at  the  bank,  there  is  nothing 
at  freehold  property,  and  of  course  the  son 
Lkes  that.  I  can  have  no  possible  objection 
»  yoar  consulting  Mr.  Brown  ;  but  Mr. 
rown  can  give  you  no  furtlier  information." 
'  there  luui  iK^en  any  little  liopc  of  possible 
idreos  lingering  in  the  mind  of  the  perplexed 
Mcmbly,  this  brought  it  to  a  conclusion. 
he  heir,  who  had  been  keeping  behind  with 
a  impulse  of  natural  sliame,  came  back  to 
le  table  when  his  rights  were  so  clearly 
rtaUished.  lie  did  not  know  how  to  be- 
Mre  himself  with  a  good  grace ;  but  he  was 
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disposed  to  be  conciliatory  as  far  as  he  could, 
especially  as  it  began  to  be  disagreeably  ap- 
parent that  the  possession  of  his  father^s 
property  might  not  make  any  particular  dif- 
ference in  the  world's  opinion  of  himself. 

**  Itaint  my  fault,  gentlemen,"  said  Wode- 
house. **  Of  course,  1  expected  th(^governor 
to  take  care  of  the  girls.  I've  been  kept  out 
of  it  for  twenty  years,  and  that's  a  long  time. 
By  Jove !  I've  never  known  what  it  was  to  be 
a  rich  man*8  son  since  I  was  a  lad.  I  don't 
say  I  wont  do  something  for  the  girls,  if  they 
behave  to  me  as  they  ought ;  and  as  for  you, 
gentlemen,  who  were  friends  of  the  family, 
I'll  always  bo  glad  to  see  you  in  my  house," 
he  said,  with  an  attempt  at  a  friendly  smile. 
But  nobody  took  any  notice  of  the  overtures 
of  the  new  heir. 

"  Then  they  have  nothing  to  depend  upon," 
said  Mr.  Proctor,  whose  agitated  looks  were 
the  most  inexplicable  feature  of  the  whole, — 
**  no  shelter  even  ;  no  near  relations  I  ever 
heard  of,  and  nobody  to  take  care  of  Lucy 
if" —  Here  he  stopped  short  and  went  to 
the  window,  and  stood  looking  out  in  a  state 
of  great  bewilderment.  The  late  rector  was 
so  buried  in  his  own  thoughts,  whatever  they 
might  be,  that  he  did  not  pay  any  attention 
to  the  further  conversation  which  went  on 
behind  him,^-of  which,  however,  there  was 
very  little, — and  only  came  to  himself  when 
lie  saw  Mr.  Wentworth  go  rapidly  through 
the  garden.  Mr.  Proctor  rushed  after  the 
Perpetual  Curate.  He  might  be  seriously 
compromised,  as  Mr.  Morgan  said  ;  but  he 
was  more  sympathetic  than  anybody  else  in 
Carlingford  under  present  circumstances  ; 
and  Mr.  Proctor,  in  his  middle-aged  uncer- 
tainty, could  not  help  having  a  certain  con- 
fidence in  the  young  man's  promptitude  and 
vigor.  lie  made  up  to  him  out  of  breath 
wlion  he  was  just  entering  George  Street, 
Carlingford  had  paid  what  respect  it  could 
to  Mr.  Wodehouse's  memory  ;  and  now  the 
shutters  were  being  taken  off  the  shop  win- 
dows, and  people  in  general  were  very  will- 
ing to  reward  themselves  for  their  self-denial 
by  taking  what  amusement  they  could  out 
of  the  rej-Kjrts  which  already  In'gan  to  be  cir- 
culate<l  nl)out  the  way  in  w^hich  the  Miss 
WcxlchouK-s  were  *'  left."  When  the  late 
rector  came  up  witli  the  Perpetual  Curate 
opjMwitc  Masters'  sh'op,  there  was  quite  a 
group  of  jieople  there  who  noted  tlic  con- 
junction.    What  could  it  mean?     Was  there 
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going  to  be  a  compromise  ?  Was  Carling- 
ford  to  be  shamefully  cheated  out  of  the 
**  investigation,"  and  all  the  details  alx)ut 
Rosa  Elsworthy,  for  which  it  hungered? 
Mr.  Proctor  put  his  arm  through  that  of  the 
Curate  of  St.  Roque's,  and  permitted  him- 
self to  be  swept  along  by  the  greater  im- 
petus of  the  young  man's  rapid  steps  ;  for 
at  this  moment,  being  occupied  with  more 
imfK)rtant  matters,  the  late  rector  bad  alto- 
gi-tlier  forgotten  Mr.  Went  worth's  peculiar 
position  and  the  cloud  that  hung  over  him. 
"  What  a  very  extraordinary  thing !  " 
said  Mr.  Proctor.  **  What  could  have  be- 
trayed old  Wodehouse  into  such  a  blunder? 
IIo  must  have  known  well  enough.  This 
son— this  fellow— has  been  living  all  the 
time,  of  course.  It  is  quite  inexplicable  to 
me,''  said  the  aggrieved  man.  **  Do  you 
know  if  there  are  any  aunts  or  uncli'S — any 
people  whom  poor  little  Lucy  might  live 
with,  for  instance,  if" —  And  here  Mr. 
Proctor  once  more  came  to  a  dead  stoj).  Mr. 
Wentworth,  for  his  part,  was  so  far  from 
thinking  of  her  as  **  poor  little  Lucy,"  that 
he  was  much  offended  by  the  unnecessary 
commiseration. 

**  The  sisters  will  naturally  remain  to- 
gether," he  said  ;  **  and  of  course  there  are 
many  people  who  would  bo  but  too  glad 
to  receive  them.  Miss  Wodehouse  is  old 
enough  to  protect  her  sister,  though  of 
course  the  kilance  of  character  is  on  the 
other  side,"  said  the  inconsiderate  young 
man  ;  at  which  Mr.  Proctor  winced,  but 
made  no  definite  reply. 

**  So  you  think  tliere  are  people  she  could 
go  to?  "said  the  late  rector,  after  a  pause. 
**  The  thing  altogether  is  so  unexpected  you 
know.     My  idea  was  " — 

**  I  beg  your  jjardon,"  said  the  curate; 
**  1  must  see  Mr.  Brown,  and  this  is  alx)ut 
the  best  time  to  iind  him  at  home.  Circum- 
stances make  it  rather  awkward  for  me  to 
call  at  the  rectory  just  now,"  he  continued, 
with  a  smile — *'  circumstances  over  which  I 
have  no  control,  as  people  say ;  but  perliaps 
you  will  stiiy  long  enough  to  see  me  put  on 
my  trial.     Good-by  now." 

**  Stop  a  moment,"  said  Mr.  Proctor ; 
**a}jout  this  trial.  Don't  be  affronted — I 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it,  you  know  ;  and 
^lorgan  means  very  well,  though  he's  stupid 
enough.  1  should  like  to  stiind  your  friend, 
Wentworth;    you  know   I   would.     I   wish 
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I  you'd  yield  to  tell  me  all   about   it.     If  I 
were  to  Cidl  on  you  to-night  after  dinner, — 
I  for  perhaps  it  would  put  Mrs.  liadwin  out  to 
give  me  a  chop?" 

The  curate  laughed  in  spite  of  himseir. 
**  Fellows  of  All-Souls  don't  dine  on  chopu," 
he  said,  unable  to  repress  a  gleam  of  nmuae- 
ment ;  '^  but  come  at  six,  and  you  shall  have 
something  to  eat,  as  good  as  I  can  give  you. 
As  for  telling  you  all  about  it,"  said  Mr. 
Wentworth,  **  all  the  world  is  welcome  to 
know  as  much  as  I  know." 

Mr.  Proctor  laid  his  hand  on  the  yoang 
man's  arm,  by  way  of  soothing  him.     "  We'll 
talk  it  all   over,"   he    said,  eonfidcntiallj ; 
**  both  this  affair,  and  the  other.     We  haTe 
a  good  deal  in  common,  if  I  am   not  xnuoh 
mistaken,  and   I   trust  wo  shall  always  be 
good  friends,"   said   the  inexplicable  man. 
His  complexion  heightened  considerably  after 
he  had  made   this  speech,  which   conveyed 
nothing  but  amazement  to  the  mind  of  the 
curate  ;  and   then  shook  hands  hastily,  and 
hurried  back  again   towards   Grange   Lane. 
If  there  had  been  either  room  or  leisure  in 
Frank  Wentworth 's  mind  for  other  thoughts, 
he  might  have  laughed  or  puzzled  over  the 
palpable  mystery  ;    but  as  it  was,  ho  had 
dismissed  the  late  rector  entirely  from   his 
mind  before   he   reached  the  door  of  Mr. 
Brown's  room,  where  the  lawyer  was  seated 
alone.     John  Brown,  who  was  altogether  a 
different  type  of  man  from  Mr.  Waters,  held 
out  his  hand  to  his  visitor,  and  did  not  look 
at  all   surprised   to   see   him.     **  I   half  ex- 
pected a  call  from  you,"  he  said,  **  now  that 
your   old   friend   is  gone,  from  whom    you 
would  naturally  have  sought  advice  in  the 
circumstances.     Tell  me  what  I  can  do  for 
you ;  "    and   it    became    apparent    to   Mr. 
Wentworth  that  it  was  his  own  affairs  which 
were  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of  his  applica- 
tion.    It  may  be  supposed  after  this  that  the 
curate  stated  his  real  object  very  curtly  and 
clearly  without  any   unnecessary  words,  to 
the  unbounded  amazement  of  the  lawyer, 
who,  being  a  busy  man,  and  not  a  friend  of 
the  Wodehouses,  had  as  yet  heard  nothing 
of  the  matter.     Mr.  Brown,  however,  could 
only  confirm  what  had   been  already  said. 
**  If  it  is   really  freehold  property,  and   no 
settlement  made,  there  cannot  be  any  ques- 
tion  about   it,"    ho   said  :    but  I   will   see 
Waters  to-morrow  and   make    all    sure,   if 
you  wish  it  ;    though  he  dares  not  mislead 
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oh  a  point.  I  am  very  Borry  for  the  appropriated  to  the  sole  use  of  Miss  Leonora, 
1 1  don't  see  what  can  be  done  for .  for  whom  he  had  asked.  As  he  passed  the 
jd  Mr.  Brown  ;  ^^  and  about  your-  I  door  of  the  drawing-room,  which  was  ajar, 
Wentworth  ?  "  Perhaps  it  was  |  he  glanced  in,  and  saw  his  Aunt  Dora  bend- 
f  a  certain  look  of  genuine  confi-  I  ing  over  somebody  who  wept,  and  heard  a 
aolioitude  in  John  Brown's  honest  familiar  voice  pouring  out  complaints,  the 
bbe  curate's  heart  was  moved.  For  i  general  sound  of  which  was  equally  familiar, 
me  he  condescended  to  discuss  the  though  he  could  not  make  out  a  word  of  the 
to  tell  the  lawyer,  with  whom  in-  special  subject.    Frank  was  startled,  not- 


ad  but  a  very  slight  acquaintance 
Brown  lived  at  the  other  end  of 
rdf  and  could  not  be  said  to  be  in 
dl  he  knew  about  Rosa  £lsworthy, 
bing  of  his  suspicions .    Mr .  Brown , 


withstanding  his  pre-occupations ;  for  it  was 
the  same  voice  which  had  summoned  him  to 
Wentworth  Rectory  which  now  poured  out 
its  lamentations  in  the  Miss  Wcntworths' 
drawing-room  in  Carlingford.  Evidently 
knew  little  of  the  Perpetual !  some  new  complication  had  arisen  in  the 
bis  social  capacity,  but  he  knew  afiairs  of  the  fisimily.  Miss  Leonora  was  in 
harfside,  which  was  more  to  the  |  her  room,  busy  with  the  books  of  a  ladies' 
and  having  himself  been  truly  in  |  association,  of  which  she  was  treasurer.  She 
in  his  life,  commonplace  as  he  |  had  a  letter  before  her  from  the  missionary 
is  honest  man  did  not  believe  it  employed  by  the  society,  which  was  a  very 
Mkt  Lucy  Wodehouse's  representii-  interesting  letter,  and  likely  to  make  a  con- 
t  be  Rosa's  Elsworthy's  seducer  ; '  siderable  sensation  when  read  before  the  next 
bings  looked  incompatible  to  the  meeting.  Miss  Leonora  was  taking  the 
rward  vision  of  John  Brown.  cream  off  this  piece  of  correspondence,  enjoy- 

itend  at  their  investigation,"  he  ing  at  once  itself  and  the  impression  it  would 
a  smile,  '*  which,  if  you  were  not ,  make.    She  was  slightly  annoyed  when  her 


ly  interested,  you'd  find  not  bad 
Wentworth.  These  private  at- 
law  are  generally  very  amusing. 


nephew  came  in  to  disturb  her.  ^'  The 
others  are  in  the  drawing-room,  as  usual," 
she  said.    '<  I  can't  imagine  what    Lewis 


and  look  after  your  interests  ;  but  i  could  be  thinking  of,  to  bring  you  here. 
stter  see  that  this  Tom  Wodehouse  |  Louisa's  coming  can  make  no  difference  to 
iber  the  scamp ;  he  used  to  be  bad  you." 


r  anything — don't  give  you  the  slip 
at  of  the  way.  Find  out,  if  you 
e  he  has  been  living  these  two 


So  Louisa  has  come  ?  I  thought  I  heard 
her  voice.  What  has  happened  to  bring 
Louisa  here  ?  "  said  the  curate,  who  was  not 


[  attend  to  the  other  matter  too," ;  sorry  to  begin  with  an  indifferent  subject 
T  said,  cheerfully,  shaking  hands  Miss  Leonora  shook  her  head  and  took  up 
new  client ;  and  the  curate  went  >  her  letter. 

a  vague  feeling  that  matters  were  '*  She  is  in  the  drawing-room,"  said  the 
»me  right  somehow,  at  which  he  strong-minded  aunt.  <'  If  you  have  no  par- 
en  be  came  to  think  of  it,  and  saw  ,  ticular  business  with  me,  Frank,  you  had 
foundation  ho  had  for  such  a  hope. ,  better  ask  herself ;  of  course,  if  you  want 
inds  were  full  of  business,  and  he  |  me,  I  am  at  your  service, — but  otherwise  I 
se  to  consider  his  own  afibirs  at ,  am  busy,  you  see." 

tnlar  moment.  It  seemed  to  him  |  ^'  And  so  am  I,"  said  Mr.  Wentworth,  "  as 
)rofanity  to  permit  Lucy  to  remain  i  busy  as  a  man  can  be  whose  character  is  at 
•ame  roof  with  Wodehouse,  even  |  stake.  Do  you  know  I  am  to  be  tried  to- 
was  her  brother ;  and  Mr.  Proo- :  morrow  ?  But  that  is  not  what  I  came  to 
rice  had  stimulated  his  own  feel- 1  ask  you  about." 

fe  was  a  certain  pleasure,  besides,  {  '*  I  wish  you  would  tell  me  about  it,"  said 
ing  himself  and  his  own  business, '  Miss  Leonora.  She  got  up  from  her  writing- 
mportant,  to  her  and  her  con- .  table  and  from  the  missionary's  letter,  and 
I  it  was  with  this  idea  that  ho  pro- ,  abandoned  herself  to  the  impulses  of  nature, 
the  house  of  his  aunts,  and  was  '^  I  have  heard  disagreeable  rumors.  I  don't 
to    a    little  private  sitting-room   object  to  your  reserve,  Frank ;   but  things 
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wrem  to  be  getting  serious.     What  does  it 
mean?" 

The  curate  had  been  much  braced  in  his 
inner  man  by  his  short  interview  with  Jolm 
Brown  ;  that,  and  the  representative  position 
he  held,  had  made  a  wonderful  change  in  his 
ftjclings  :  besides,  a  matter  which  was  about 
to  become  so  public  could  not  be  ignored. 
**  It  means  only  that  a  good  many  people  in 
Carlingford  think  me  a  villain,'*  said  Mr. 
Wentworth  ;  "  it  is  not  a  flattering  idea  ; 
and  it  seems  to  me,  I  must  say,  an  illogical 
induction  from  the  facts  of  my  life.  Still  it 
is  true  that  some  people  think  so, — and  I  am 
to  bo  tried  to-morrow.  But  in  the  mean 
time,  something  else  has  happened.  I  know 
you  are  a  good  woman,  Aunt  Leonora.  We 
don't  agree  in  many  things ;  but  that  does  not 
matter.  There  are  two  ladies  in  Carlingford 
who  up  to  this  day  have  been  rich,  well  off^, 
well  cared  for,  and  who  have  suddenly  lost 
all  their  means,  their  protector,  even  their 
home.  They  have  no  relations  that  I  know 
of.  One  of  them  is  good  for  any  exertion 
that  may  be  necessary,"  said  the  curate,  his 
voice  softening  with  a  far-off  masculine  sug. 
gestion  as  of  tears ;  but  she  is  young, — too 
young  to  contend  with  the  world, — and  she 
is  now  suffering  her  first  grief.  The  other  is 
old  enough,  but  not  good  for  much  " — 

"  You  mean  the  two  Miss  Wodehouses  ?  " 
said  Miss  Leonora.  "  Their  father  has  turned 
out  to  be — bankrupt  ?— or  something  " — 

**  Worse  than  bankrupt,"  said  the  curate : 
"  there  is  a  brother  who  takes  everything. 
Will  you  stand  by  them,— offer  them  shelter  ? 
— I  mean  for  a  time.  I  don't  know  anybody 
I  should  care  to  apply  to  but  you." 

Miss  Leonora  paused  and  looked  at  her 
nephew.  "  First  tell  me  what  you  have  to 
do  with  them,"  she  asked.  "  If  there  is  a 
brother,  he  is  their  natural  protector,— cer- 
tainly not  you, — unless  there  is  something  I 
don't  know  of.  Frank,  you  know  you  can't 
marry,"  said  Miss  Leonora,  with  a  little  ve- 
hemence, once  more  looking  in  her  nephew's 
face. 

"  No,"  said  Frank,  with  momentary  bit- 
terness ;  **  I  am  not  likely  to  make  any  mis- 
take about  that, — at  present,  at  least.  The 
brother  is  a  reprobate  of  whom  they  know 
nothing.  I  have  no  right  to  consider  myself 
their  protector ;  but  I  am  their  friend  at 
least,"  said  the  curate,  breaking  off  with 


again  that  softening  in  his  voice.  "They 
may  have  a  great  many  friends,  for  anything 
I  know  ;  but  I  have  confidence  in  you,  Aunt 
Leonora:  you  are  not  perhaps  particularly 
sympathetic,"  he  went  on,  with  a  lau^h  ; 
**  You  don't  condole  with  Louisa,  for  in- 
stance ;  but  I  could  trust  you  with  " — 

"  Lucy  Wodehouse !  "  said  Miss  Leonora  ; 
*<  I  don't  dislike  her  at  all,  if  she  would  not 
wear  that  ridiculous  gray  cloak  ;  but  young 
men  don't  take  such  an  interest  in  young 
women  without  some  reason  for  it.  What 
are  we  to  do  for  you,  Frank  ? "  said  the 
strong-minded  woman,  looking  at  him  with 
a  little  softness.  Miss  Leonora,  perhaps, 
was  not  used  to  be  taken  into  anybody's  con- 
fidence. It  moved  her  more  than  might  have 
been  expected  from  so  self-possessed  a  woman. 
Perhaps  no  other  act  on  the  part  of  her 
nephew  could  have  had  so  much  effect,  bad 
he  been  able  to  pursue  his  advantage,  upon 
the  still  undecided  fate  of  Skelmers^e. 

*'  Nothing,"  said  the  curate.  He  met  her 
eye  very  steadily  ;  but  she  was  too  clear- 
sighted to  believe  that  he  felt  as  calmly  as  he 
looked.  "  Nothing,"  he  repeated  against— 
*<  I  told  you  as  much  before.  I  have  been 
slandered  here,  and  here  I  must  remain. 
There  are  no  parsonages  or  paradises  for 
me." 

With  which  speech  Mr.  Wentworth  shook 
hands  with  his  aunt  and  went  away.  He 
left  Miss  Leonora  as  he  had  left  her  on  vari- 
ous occasions, — considerably  confused  in  her 
ideas.  She  could  not  enjoy  any  longer  the 
cream  of  the  missionary's  letter.  When  she 
tried  to  resume  her  reading,  her  attention 
flagged  over  it.  After  a  while,  she  put  on 
her  bonnet  and  wont  out,  aft^r  a  little  con- 
sultation with  her  maid,  who  assisted  her  in 
the  housekeeping  department.  She  house 
was  tolerably  full  at  the  present  moment; 
but  it  was  elastic.  She  vras  met  at  the  green- 
door  of  Mr.  Wodehouse's  garden  by  the  new 
proprietor,  who  stared  excessively,  and  did 
not  know  what  to  make  of  such  an  appari- 
tion. "  Jack  Wentworth's  aunt,  by  Jove !  " 
he  said  to  himself,  and  took  off  his  hat,  mean- 
ing to  show  her  <<  a  little  civility."  Miss 
Leonora  thought  him  one  of  the  attendants 
at  the  recent  ceremonial,  and  passed  him 
j  without  any  ceremony.  She  was  quite  in- 
I  t«nt  upon  her  charitable  mission.  Mr.  Went- 
!  worth's  confidence  was  justified. 
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CHAPTEE  XXXV. 

Mr.  Wkkt worth's  day  had  been  cloeely 
Docapied  up  to  this  point.  He  bad  gone 
bhrough  a  great  many  emotions,  and  trans- 
Acted  a  good  deal  of  bnsincss,  and  be  went 
liome  with  the  comparative  case  of  a  man 
'^ho0e  anxieties  are  relieycd,  not  by  any  real 
^eliTerancc,  but  by  the  soothing  influence  of 
fttiguc  and  the  sense  of  something  accom- 
pliahcd.  He  was  not  in  reality  in  a  better 
position  than  when  he  left  his  house  in 
the  morning,  bitterly  mortified,  injured,  and 
wounded  at  the  tendcrest  point.  Things  were 
Tery  much  the  same  as  they  had  been,  but 
a  change  had  come  over  the  feelings  of  the 
Perpetual  Curate.  He  remembered  with  a 
smile,  as  he  went  down  Grange  Lane,  that 
Mr.  Proctor  was  to  dine  wit;h  him,  and  that 
be  had  rashly  undertaken  to  have  something 
better  than  a  chop.  It  was  a  very  foolish 
engagement  under  the  circumstances.  Mr. 
Wcntworth  was  cogitating  witljin  himself 
whether  he  could  make  an  appeal  to  the 
sympathies  of  his  aunt's  cook  for  some- 
thing worthy  of  the  sensitive  palate  of  a 
Fellow  of  All-souls,  when  all  such  thoughts 
were  suddenly  driven  out  of  his  mind  by  the 
apparition  of  his  brother  Gerald, — perhaps 
the  last  man  in  the  world  whom  he  could 
bavc  expected  to  see  in  Carlingford.  Gerald 
was  coming  up  Grange  Lane  in  his  medita- 
tive way  from  Mrs.  liadwin's  door.  To  look 
at  him  wa^  enough  to  reveal  to  any  clear- 
sighted spectator  the  presence  of  some  per- 
petual argument  in  his  mind.  Though  he 
had  come  out  to  look  for  Frank,  his  eyes 
were  continually  forsaking  his  intention, ' 
catching  at  spots  of  lichen  on  the  wall  and  | 
clumps  of  herbage  on  the  roadside.  The 
long  discussion  had  become  so  familiar  to ; 
him  tliat  even  now,  when  his  mind  was  made  , 
up,  he  could  not  relinquish  the  habit  which  . 
possessed  him.  When  he  ]r»erc4'ived  Frank, ; 
he  quickened  his  steps.  They  iii«'t  with  only  '. 
■ueh  a  modified  exproN^ion  of  surprise  on  the 
part  of  the  younger  brother  uh  wai«  natural 
to  a  meeting  of  Knglitfh  kinsfolk. 

**  I  heard  bjuita's  voice  in  my  aunt's 
drawing-rooni,"  said  Frank;  **  but,  o<ldly 
eiimigh,  it  neviT  occurriHl  to  me  that  yt)u 
miglit  have  come  with  her;  ''  and  then  Hvr- 
old  turni'U  with  tlie  curatf.  Wijon  thr  or- 
dinary family  4iu'f»ti<^uei  wero  ahki-^l  ami  an- 


swered, a  silence  ensued  between  the  two. 
As  for  Frank,  in  the  multiplicity  of  his  own 
cares,  he  had  all  but  forgotten  his  brother ; 
and  Gerald's  mind,  though  full  of  anxiety, 
had  something  of  the  calm  which  might  be 
supposed  to  subdue  the  senses  of  a  dying 
man.  lie  was  on  the  eve  of  a  change,  which 
appeared  to  him  almost  as  great  as  death  ; 
and  the  knowledge  of  that  gave  him  a  cu- 
rious stillness  of  composure, — almost  a  re- 
luctance to  speak.  Strangely  enough,  each 
brother  at  this  critical  moment  felt  it  ne- 
cessary to  occupy  himself  with  the  afiairs  of 
the  other,  and  to  postpone  the  consideration 
of  his  own. 

'*  I  hope  you  have  changed  your  mind  a 
little  since  we  last  met,"  said  Frank  ;  '*  your 
last  letter  "— 

**  We'll  talk  of  that  presently,"  said  the 
elder  brother ;  **  in  the  mean  time,  I  want  to 
know  about  you.  What  is  all  this?  My 
father  is  in  a  great  state  of  anxiety,  lie 
does  not  seem  to  have  got  rid  of  his  fancy 
that  you  were  somehow  involved  with  Jack, 
— and  Jack  is  here,"  said  Gerald,  with  a 
look  which  betokened  some  anxiety  on  his 
own  part.  **  I  wish  you  would  give  me  your 
confidence.  Right  or  wrong,  I  have  comr 
to  stand  by  you,  Frank,"  said  the  Rector  of 
Wentworth,  rather  mournfully.  He  had 
been  waiting  at  Mrs.  Iladwin's  for  the  last 
two  hours.  He  had  seen  that  worthy  wom-^ 
an's  discomposed  looks,  and  felt  that  she  did 
not  shake  her  head  for  nothing.  Jack  had 
been  the  bugbear  of  the  family  for  a  long 
time  past.  Gerald  was  conscious  of  adding 
heavily  at  the  present  moment  to  the  squint 
troubles.  Charley  was  at  Malta,  in  indifici- 
ent  health  ;  all  the  others  were  boys.  There 
was  only  Frank  to  give  the  father  a  little 
consohiticm ;  and  now  Frank,  it  appeared, 
was  most  deeply  compromised  of  all ;  no 
wonder  Cterald  was  sad.  And  then  he  drew 
fort!)  the  anonymous  letter  wiiich  had  startled 
all  the  Wentworths  on  the  previous  night. 
»*  This  is  written  by  somelnxly  who  hates 
you,"  K\id  tlir  older  brother;  **  but  I  sup- 
jMjhe  tht-re  mubt  Ikj  some  meaning  in  it.  I 
wihii  you  would  be  frank  with  me,  and  tell 
nu'  what  it  is." 

This  apfH^^l  had  brought  them  to  Mrs. 
Iladwin's  duor,  which  the  curate  opened 
with  his  key  l>efore  he  answered  his  brother. 
I'he  mM  lady  herself  was  walking  iu  the  gar- 
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den  in  a  state  of  great  agitation,  with  a 
shawl  thrown  over  the  best  cap,  which  she 
had  put  on  in  honor  of  the  stranger.  Mrs. 
IIadwin*s  feelings  were  too  much  for  her  at 
that  moment.  Ucr  head  was  nodding  with 
the  excitement  of  age,  and  injured  virtue 
trembled  in  every  line  of  her  face.  **  Mr. 
Wentworth,  I  cannot  put  up  with  it  any 
longer ;  it  is  a  thing  I  never  was  used  to !  *' 
she  cried,  as  soon  as  the  curate  came  within 
hearing.  <*  I  have  shut  my  eyes  to  a  great 
deal ;  but  I  cannot  bear  it  any  longer.  If  I 
had  been  a  common  lodging-house  keeper,  I 
could  not  have  been  treated  with  lees  respect ; 
but  to  be  outraged — to  bo  insulted  *' — 

"What  is  the  matter,  Mrs.  Hadwin?'' 
said  Mr.  Wentworth,  in  dismay. 

*'  Sir,"  said  the  old  lady,  who  was  trem- 
bling with  passion,  <*  you  may  think  it  no 
matter  to  turn  a  house  upside  down  as  mine 
has  been  since  Easter ;  to  bring  all  sorts  of 
disreputable  people  about, — persons  whom  a 
gentlewoman  in  my  position  ought  never  to 
have  heard  of.  I  received  your  brother  into 
my  house,"  cried  Mrs.  Iladwin,  turning  to 
Gerald,  **  because  he  was  a  clergyman,  and  I 
knew  his  family,  and  hoped  to  find  him  one 
whose  principles  I  could  approve  of.  I  have 
put  up  with  a  great  deal,  Mr.  Wentworth, 
more  than  I  could  tell  to  anybody.  I  took 
in  his  friend  when  ho  asked  me,  and  gave 
him  the  spare  room,  though  it  was  against 
my  judgment.  I  suffered  a  man  with  a  beard 
to  be  seen  stealing  in  and  out  of  my  house  in 
the  evening,  as  if  he  were  afraid  to  b(<  seen. 
You  gentlemen  may  not  think  much  of  that ; 
but  it  was  a  terrible  thing  for  a  lady  in  my 
position,  unprotected,  and  not  so  well  off  as 
I  once  was.  It  made  my  house  like  a  lodg- 
ing-house, and  so  my  friends  told  me  ;  but  I 
was  so  infatuated,  I  put  up  with  it  all  for 
Mr.  Frank's  sake.  But  there  is  a  limit," 
said  tl)e  aggrieved  woman.  **  I  would  not 
have  believed  it — I  couM  not  have  l)elieved  it 
of  you — not  wliatever  people  might  say  :  U) 
tliink  of  that  abandoned  disgraceful  girl 
coming  openly  to  my  door  " — 

*»  (Jood  heavens  !  "   cried  the  curate  :    he 
seized  Mrs.  lladwin's  hand,  evidently  forget- 
ting evrrything  else  she  hud  said.     *' What 
girl? — wlioni  do   you  mean?     For  Heaven's  j 
tiiikv  e<>iniK)se  yourKelfand  aiiHwcT  me  !     Who  ' 
WHS  it? — U.>s;i  Klsworthy?     This  in  a  matter  i 
oi  life  and  death  with  me,"  cried  the  young 
uiiin.      **ISj>eak   quickly;    when   was   it? — | 
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where  is  she?     For  Heaven *8  sake,  Mrs. 
Hadwin,  speak  " — 

**  Let  me  go,  sir,"  cried  the  indignant  old 
lady  ;  "let  me  go  this  instant ;  this  is  insult 
upon  insult.  I  appeal  to  you,  Mr.  Gerald — 
to  think  I  should  ever  be  supposed  capable 
of  encouraging  such  a  horrid  sbamelesB— > 
How  dare  you — how  dare  you  name  such  a 
creature  to  me !  "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Hadwin, 
with  hysterical  sobs.  "If  it  were  not  for 
your  family,  you  should  never  enter  mj 
house  again.  Oh,  thank  you,  Mr.  Gerald 
Wentworth — indeed,  I  am  not  able  to  walk. 
I  am  sure  I  don't  want  to  grieve  you  about 
your  brother — I  tried  not  to  believe  ib^I 
tried  as  long  as  I  could  not  to  believe  it ;  but 
you  hear  how  he  speaks !  Do  you  think,  sir, 
I  would  for  a  moment  permit  such  a  crea- 
ture to  enter  my  door?"  she  cried  agaia, 
turning  to  Frank  Wentworth  as  she  leaned 
upon  his  brother *s  arm. 

"  I  don't  know  what  kind  of  a  creature 
the  poor  girl  is,"  said  the  curate  ;  "  but  I 
know  that  if  you  had  taken  her  in,  it  would 
have  saved  me  much  pain  and  trouble.  Tell 
me,  at  least,  when  she  came,  and  who  saw 
her — or  if  she  left  any  message?  Perhaps 
Sarah  will  tell  me,''  he  said,  with  a  sigh  of 
despair,  as  he  saw  that  handmaiden  hovering 
behind.  Sarah  had  been  a  little  shy  of  Mr. 
Wentworth  since  the  night  Wodehouse  dis- 
appeared. She  had  betrayed  herself  to  tlie 
curate,  and  did  not  like  to  remember  the  fact. 
Now  she  came  up  with  a  little  toss  of  her 
head  and  a  sense  of  equality,  primed  and 
ready  with  her  reply. 

"  I  hope  I  think  more  of  myself  than  to 
take  notice  of  any  sieh,"  said  Sarah  ;  but 
her  instincts  were  more  vivid  than  those  of 
her  mistress,  and  she  could  not  refrain  from 
particulars.  "  Them  as  saw  her  now, 
wouldn't  see  much  in  her ;  I  never  sec  such 
a  change^l  creature,"  said  Sarah;  "not  as 
I  ever  tiiought  anything  of  her  looks ! — a  bit 
of  a  shawl  dragged  round  her,  and  her  eyes 
as  if  they  would  jump  out  of  her  h«id. 
Laws  !  she  didn't  get  no  satisfaction  here," 
said  the  housemaid,  with  a  little  triumph. 

"  Silence,  Sarah  !  "  said  Mrs.  Iladwin  ; 
"  that  is  not  a  way  to  S}>eak  to  your  der- 
g\'man.  Til  go  in,  Mr.  Wentworth,  please 
— 1  am  not  e([iial  to  so  much  agitation.  If 
Mr.  Frank  will  come  indoors,  I  should  be 
glad  to  have  an  rxplanation  ;  for  this  sort  of 
thing  cannot  go  on,"  said  the  old  lady.     As 
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fertile  curate,  be  dii  n.:  j.nv  the  Uc«:  niton-  It  was  at  this  moment  that  W.>iehoii«e 
two  either  to  the  disajpr.'Val  or  the  imp-er-  came  lounginj  in.  with  his  oir»\r  arpcarinc 
tineticc.  in  the  mid-t  of  his  Ivard.  and  a  euri.>u?  W.i 

'*  At  what  time  did  she  come? — which  of  self-exbibiticn  and  dem >neira:ion  in  his 
•*y  did  she  go? — did  she  leave  any  mt*-  general  aspect.  When  the  curate,  hearing 
•ge ? •*  be  repeate-i  :  '-a  moment's  e  mimon  the  step,  turned  r:)ucd  up»n  him,  he  k-11 
•ease  will  l-e  of  m  ^re  use  than  all  this  indiz-  back  f -r  a  m  ^ment.  not  expeetirg  such  an 
**tion.  It  is  of  the  sreatest  imr  Ttarav  t>  er.o*:unter.  Then  the  Ta;iaK.»nd  recovered 
*e  to  fee  R.'Sa  Elswortliv.  Here's  \.rx  it  is.  him?*-lf,  and  came  forward  with  tlie  swugger, 
Cer»J(J  "  said  the  curate,  drivt-n  ij  his  wits*  which  was  his  onlv  alternative. 
I"^  -.  wor"!  fr.»m  the  zirl  i^  all  I  wnn:  t »       ••  I  thought  you  wrn-n't  •■n   pxid   terms 

tt^-Vt  an  end  uf  all  t!iis — thi*  di-^ijsrin^  here."  said  \V.>Jeh.i use  :  ••  who  are  Touask- 
^^ily— ^nd  y»>u  see  b.-wl  am  thwarttTl.  Per-  luz  after?  It's  a  line  evenin-j.  and  they 
•^p«  they  will  answer  k  'U  .'  Wl.in  -lij  she  J.«n't  seem  up  to  much  in  my  h'use.  I  have 
p<>«Oe?— did  she  say  any  thin;;?**  he  erie!.  turn-  a?ki>i  Jack  Went  worth  to  the  Blue  Boar  at 
""^g  sharp !y  up- m  Sarah.  wh-».  frightene-J  hy  seven. — will  you  C'»me?  I  d -n't  want  to 
"If.  Wentw...rih*sl  ►.•k.ar.ddismaye«it>sot»her  Kar  any  grud;^^.  Id»n't  know  if  they  I'an 
'***strceen;'.«ving  away, and t'>  feel  hers<,*lfal..'ne  c»>.»k  anythinij  fit  i )  be  eaten  in  my  house — 
apposed  to  him,  burst  at  las-t  into  an  alarmed  It  wasn't  me  y  -u  were  askir.g  after?  '*  The 
'^'Mement.  fel!>w   came  and    st'>«d   el>Si',   s!:oulder   to 

••  Pleas*.-,  sir.  it  aint  no  fault   of  mine,"   shoi:!'er.  by    the   Pery^'tunl   Curate.     ••  I»y 
^id  Sarah  :    "it   was  missis  as  saw   her.    Jove,  sir !     I've  as  ^ry\  a  rii»ht  here  as  you 
^Heaint  lte»;n  gone  not  half  an  hour.      It's  -. — -^r  ;:nywhere."  he  muttenxl.  as  Mr.  Went- 
^I  bappiem.^1  since  your  brother  left.     She   wirth  withJrew  fr-m  him.     He  had  to  iny 
^^ue  to  tl;e  M.ie-dxjr :  miseis  wouldn't  hear   it  al'ud  to  ojnvince  hiuiself  nf  the  fact:  for 
^lOtbini;  she  liad  g  >t  to  scy.  nor  let  her  speak,    it  was  hard,  after  liein^  clandestine  for  half 
Oh,   Mr.   Wentworth,   don't   vou   Z'^  after   a  l:fetim«\  to  move  aVmt  I'reelv  in  the  dav- 
her!  "  crioi  the  girl  fallowing   him  to  the   lijht.     As  f.r  Mr.  Wentw..rih,  he  fixed  his 
^de-dih^r.  to  which  he  rushed  immediately,  f  eyes  full  on  the  new-c.»mer'p  faci*. 
Xot  half  an   h'mr  gone!     Mr.  Wentworth       ••  I  want  to  know  if  R.^a  has  come  home/' 
burft  into  tl:c  lane  which  led  up  to  Grove   he  repx^atcl,  in  the  clt-arest  t«tnes  of  hi4 clear 
Street,  and  where  tliere  was  not  a  soul  to  !«   voice.     »•  I  am  told  she  calletl  at  Mrs.  Ilad- 
ieen.     He  went  Kick  to  Grange  Lane,  and   win's  half  an   hour  ago.      Has  bhe  come 
inspected  every  C'-rner  where  she  c-juld  have  '.  back?  " 

hid  hen«elf.  Then,  aft'-r  a  pause.  l;e  walked  He  scarcely  r.^tityd  .Nlrs.  Elsworthy's  an- 
iupf-tuiiUhly  up  the  nuiet  r-ad.  and  int.*  Els-  swer.  fir,  intliemcan  time,  tl-.ecurar  dropped 
Wi»rthy's  ^imi  .  Mrs.  Ei^w-Tthy  was  there  "Ut  *'f  Wodfhn;>e*s  ben  rd.  out  t»f  Ili^  tinkers. 
al'>ne,  oivup.yir.z  h«  r  hi>^  .ind"-  |  hic»'.  who  \h-  n\n>\c  an  inv/ii:!.::iry  st»p  liaok  out  of 
had  gupe  as  u>;:rLl  t-^  ihr  r;jil".v:>y  i  r  the  evin-  the  curate's  way.  •*  l»y  J.i\i- !  "  !-.e  exclaimed 
ing  p4ij*-rs.  .S'tiC  jtiii;pe'l  up  i'r  >:n  t!ie  hi^h  t.i  hiniM-U":  t:ie  nows  \va<  in«»re  inij^irtant  to 
stool  h  lie  was  s«.:iti.'i  -n  whvn  ti.e  eurate  tn-  hi:u  trian  ti  either  I'f  the  others.  After  a 
tcred.  *•  <!■•  id  ;:raei'Mis,  Mr.  Wmtwori!:  !  "  minute,  l:c  turne»l  his  haek  up«n  them,  and 
cried  the  fri;:ht.iied  w»ii::in.aiid  iii>tin-'iivily  kit-ke-l  the  cirir  wl-.iv-h  h.e  h.ad  'Ir^pp-ed  -Hit 
called  theerrari'l-hMV,  w!i.«  wa^^the  "iily  ■■il  it  iiit.iihiC  striit  with  niurh  hhin'i-  rlii.:  and  un- 
individual  within  Ijeariucr.  >he  was  ur.i  r  -  neiN  s-ary  vi  leiuv,  hut  turnol  rmnd  and 
Sectcd,  and  ijuite  unahh'  to  defend  h^.'r^' 1:' if  ^t■•JJ■••.l  -h -rt  in  this  •Hv:ii<iti'«n  iis  s^^^n  ;is 
be  meant  anything  ;  and  it  was  imj  s.-il  le  t  •  he  h.eard  Mr*.  K'.sw«Tihy's  v-  i^v. 
doubt  that  there  was  meaniiig  I'f  the  1:1  '^t  »•  Sije  liasn'i  e -Mie  hiTe."  s-aid  that  virtu- 
serious  anil  cnergeti'i  kind  in  Mr.  Wtnt-  ous  W'-iuar..  ^harI  ly.  ••  r\r  i:i\ en  in  i.>  Els- 
Worth*8  face.  w  rt'y  a  tu:»l  ;  l-u:  I  ti-  vit  <.ii  1  I'-l  ^ive  in  to 

"  Ila^  Ku?a  cane  T-tick?"  lie  a-^kt- 1 ;  '•  i^  *  iV»-  hi-r  ha^'k.  S'l-'*  •^.  •  ti  a!i  i  di-jratvl  us 
nhc  here?  I>';n'i  stare  at  me,  but  ^j-ak  !  a!!,  aa  i  ^he's  n  •!  a  -ir  t'>  J.!.».Ni  to  me." 
Ilah  shi:  e>m»-  M'-k?  I  !ja\e  iii>t  hi.ar-l  that  »•.!  1  M.x.  KNw  .r:!'y.  ••  i'i'.  :n  n-*  h.as  V  ux^ht 
■lie  Wrtb  at  my  hm-e  half  an  hour  a;:  » .  ):av.-  I.«  :■  :  •  :■  i-  j  w-  '  .\.]  ^•*:  ]  .  .!c  a*'rtrher;  I've 
jou  got  hertafe?  *'  v.a-! .  i  my  • .  i..i^  ..f  K..>.i.  a:.i  :\\i  Ulonging 
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to  her.    She  knows  better  than  to  come 
here." 

"Who's  speaking  of  Rosa?"  said  Els- 
worthy,  who  just  then  came  in  with  his  bun- 
dle of  newspapers  from  the  railway.  **  I 
might  have  know'd  as  it  was  Mr.  Wentworth. 
Matters  is  going  to  be  cleared,  sir,  between 
me  and  you.  If  you  was  going  to  make  a 
proposal,  I  aint  revengeful ;  and  I'm  open  to 
any  arrangement  as  is  honorable,  to  save 
things  coming  afore  the  public.  I've  been 
expecting  of  it.  You  may  speak  free,  sir. 
You  needn't  be  afraid  of  me." 

"  Fool !  "  said  the  curate,  hotly,  **  your 
niece  has  been  seen  in  Carlingford  ;  she  came 
to  my  door,  I  am  told,  about  an  hour  ago. 
Give  up  this  folly,  and  let  us  make  an  effort 
to  find  her.  I  tell  you  she  came  to  my 
house" — 

**  In  course,  sir,"  said  Elsworthy ;  "itwas 
the  most  naturalest  place  for  her  to  go. 
Don't  you  stand  upon  it  no  longer,  as  if 
you  could  deceive  folks.  It  will  be  your 
ruin,  Mr.  Wentworth;  you  know  that  as 
well  as  I  do.  I  aint  no  fool ;  but  I'm  open 
to  a  honorable  proposal,  I  am.  It'll  ruin 
you — ay,  and  I'll  ruin  you,"  cried  Rosa's 
uncle,  hoarsely,  **  if  you  don't  change  your 
mind  afore  to-morrow !  It's  your  last  chance, 
if  you  care  for  your  character,  is  to-night !" 

Mr.  Wentworth  did  not  condescend  to 
make  any  answer.  He  followed  Wodehouse, 
who  had  shuffled  out  after  his  cigar,  and 
stopped  him  on  the  step.  **  I  wonder  if  it 
is  any  use  appealing  to  your  honor,"  he  said. 
*•  I  suppose  you  were  a  gentleman  once,  and 
had  the  feelings  of  " — 

<'By  Jove!  I'm  as  good  a  gentleman  as 
you  are  I "  cried  the  new  heir.  *'  I  could  buy 
you  up, — you  and  all  that  belongs  to  you,  by 
Jove  !  I'm  giving  Jack  Wentworth  a  dinner 
at  the  Blue  Boar  to-night.  I'm  not  a  man  to 
be  cross-questioned.  It  appears  to  me  you 
have  got  enough  to  do  if  you  mind  your  own 
business,"  said  Wodehouse,  with  a  sneer. 
**  You're  in  a  nice  mess,  though  you  are  the 
parson.   I  told  Jack  Wentworth  so  last  night. '' 

The  curate  stood  on  the  step  of  Elsworthy 's 
shop  with  his  enemy  behind,  and  the  un- 
grateful vngabond  whom  he  had  rescued  and 
guarded  standing  in  front  of  him,  with  that 
sneer  on  his  lips.  It  was  hard  to  refrain 
from  the  natural  impulse  which  prompted 
him  to  pitch  the  vagabond  out  of  his  way. 
**  Look  here,"  he  said,  sharply,  '*  you  have, 
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not  much  character  to  lose  ;  but  a  scamp  if 
a  different  thing  from  a  criminal.  •  I  will 
make  the  principal  people  in  Carlingford 
aware  what  were  the  precise  circnmstaDces 
under  which  you  came  here  at  Easter  if  yoa 
do  not  immediately  restore  this  unhappy  girl 
to  her  friends.  Do  you  understand  me  7  If 
it  is  not  done  at  once,  I  will  make  use  of  mj 
information  ;  you  know  what  that  meaoa. 
You  can  defy  me  if  you  please ;  but  in  that 
case  you  had  better  make  up  your  mind  to 
the  consequences ;  you  will  have  to  take 
your  place  as  a" — 

'*  Stop !  "  cried  Wodehouse,  with  a  shtrer. 
"We're  not  by  ourselves  —  we're  in  the 
public  street !  What  do  you  mean  by  talk- 
ing like  that  here?  Come  to  my  houie, 
Wentworth — there's  a  good  fellow !  I've  or- 
dered a  dinner" — 

"  Be  silent,  sir  !  "  said  the  curate.  "I 
give  you  till  noon  to-morrow ;  after  that  I 
will  spare  you  no  longer.  You  understand 
what  I  mean.  I  have  been  too  merciful  al- 
ready. To-morrow,  if  everything  is  not  »> 
ranged  to  my  satisfaction  here" — 

*'  It  was  my  own  name,"  said  Wodefaoofle, 
sullenly  ;  *<  nobody  can  say  it  wasn't  mj  own 
name.  You  couldn't  do  me  any  harm — ^yoa 
know  you  wouldn't  either,  for  the  sake  of 
the  girls;  I'll — I'll  give  them  a  thoasaad 
pounds  or  so,  if  I  find  I  can  afford  it.  Come, 
you  don't  mean  that  sort  of  thing,  you  know," 
said  the  conscious  criminal ;  <*  you  wouldn't 
do  me  any  harm." 

**  If  I  have  to  fight  for  my  own  reputation 
I  shall  not  spare  you ! "  cried  the  curate. 
*'  Mind  what  I  say !  You  are  safe  till  twelim 
o'clock  to-morrow ;  but  after  that  I  will  havn 
no  mercy — not  for  your  sisters'  sake,  not 
for  any  inducement  in  this  world.  If  yoa 
want  to  be  known  as  a" — 

**  Oh,  Lord,  don't  speak  so  loud ! — what  do 
you  mean?  Wentworth,  I  say,  hist !  Mr, 
Weniworth !  By  Jove,  he  wont  listen  to 
me !  "  cried  Wodehouse,  in  an  agony»  When 
he  found  that  the  curate  was  already  out  of 
hearing,  the  vagabond  looked  round  him  on 
every  side  with  his  natural  instinct  of  eospi- 
cion.  If  he  had  known  that  Mr.  Wentwortb 
was  thinking  only  of  disgrace  and  the  stern 
sentence  of  public  opinion,  Wodehouse coaM 
have  put  up  with  it ;  but  he  himself,  in  hie 
guilty  imagination,  jumped  at  the  bar  and 
the  prison  which  had  haunted  him  for  long. 
Someliow  it  felt  natural  that  such  a  Nemerie . 
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M>uld  oome  to  him  after  the  morning's  tri- 
>Aph.  He  stood  looking  after  the  curate, 
>*ilty  and  horror-stricken,  till  it  occurred 
>  Him  that  he  might  be  remarked ;  and  then 
B  XHado  a  circuit  past  Elsworthy's  shop-win- 
**^«r  as  far  as  the  end  of  Prickctt's  Lane, 
^^«Te  he  ventured  to  cross  over,  so  as  to  get 
^  liis  own  house.  Ilis  own  house! — the 
'i^e^hed  thrill  of  terror  that  went  through 
^'Kc^  was  a  very  sufficient  offset  against  his 
**^*iicntary  triumph  ;  and  this  was  succeeded 
y  w%  flush  of  rage  as  ho  thought  of  the  cu- 
^"^0*8  other  information.  What  was  to  bo 
^x^e?  Every  moment  was  precious ;  but  he 
-^^  an  instinctive  horror  of  venturing  out 
S^in  in  the  dayliglit.  When  it  approached 
«€^  hour  at  which  he  had  ordered  that  dinner 
'"t  the  Blue  Boar,  the  humbled  hero  wrapped 
^txDSclf  in  an  old  overcoat  which  ho  found  in 
^^«  hall,  and  slunk  into  the  inn  like  the  clan- 
destine wretch  that  he  was.  He  had  no  con- 
6^enoc  in  himself;  but  he  had  confidcnco  in 
Jack  Wentworth.  He  might  still  be  able  to 
^elp  his  unlucky  associate  out. 

When  Mr.  Wentworth  reached  his  rooms, 
be  found  that  his  guest  had  arrived  before 
him,  and  coneequently  the  threatened  expla- 
nation with  Mrs.  Hndwin  was  forestalled  for 
that  night.  Mr.  Proctor  and  Gerald  were 
sitting  together,  not  at  all  knowing  what  to 
talk  about ;  for  the  late  rector  was  aware 
that  Frank  Wentworth's  brother  was  on  the 
?erge  of  Rome,  and  was  confused,  and  could 
not  help  feeling  that  his  jx)8ition  l)etween  a 
man  on  the  point  of  perversion  in  an  ecclesias- 
tical point  of  view,  and  another  whose  morals 
were  suspected  and  whose  character  was  com- 
promised, was,  to  say  the  least,  a  very  odd 
poeition  for  a  clergyman  of  unblemished  or- 
thodoxy and  respectability ;  besides,  it  was 
emlMmraflsing,  when  he  had  come  for  a  very 
private  consultation,  to  find  a  ntningiT  there 
before  him.  The  curate  wont  in,  very  full  of 
what  had  just  occurred.  The  events  of  the 
r  last  two  or  three  hours  had  worked  a  total 
change  in  his  feelings.  He  was  no  longer  an 
injured,  insulted,  silent  object  of  a  p«'tty  but 
▼irulent  persecution.  The  cont^emptuous  si- 
lence with  which  he  had  treated  the  scandal 
at  first,  and  the  still  more  obstinate  sense 
of  wrong  which  latterly  had  shut  his  lips  and 
bis  heart,  had  given  way  to-day  to  warmer 
and  more  genemus  emotions.  What  would 
have  seemed  to  him  in  the  morning  only  the 
indignant  reserve  of  a   man  unjustly  sus- 
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pected,  appeared  now  a  foolish  and  unfriendly 
reticence.  The  only  thing  which  restrained 
him  was  a  still  lingering  inclination  to  screen 
Wodehouse,  if  possible,  from  a  public  expt)- 
sure,  which  would  throw  harm  upon  his 
sisters  as  well  as  himself.  If  any  generosity, 
if  any  gentlemanly  feeling,  were  still  left  in 
the  vagabond's  soul,  it  was  possible  he  might 
answer  the  curate's  appeal ;  and  Mr.  Went- 
worth felt  himself  bound  to  offer  no  public 
explanation  of  the  facts  of  the  case  until  this 
last  chance  of  escape  had  been  left  for  the 
criminal.  But,  so  far  as  regarded  himself, 
his  heart  was  opened,  his  wounded  j)ride 
moUiBed,  and  he  was  ready  enough  to  talk 
of  what  had  just  happened,  and  to  explain  the 
whole  business  to  his  anxious  companions. 
When  he  joined  them,  indeed,  he  was  so  full  of 
it  as  almost  to  forget  that  he  himself  was  still 
believed  to  bo  the  hero  of  the  tale.  *•  This 
unfortunate  little  girl  has  been  here,  and  I 
have  missed  her,"  he  said,  without  in  the 
least  concealing  his  vexation,  and  the  excite- 
ment which  his  rapid  walk  had  not  subdued, 
to  the  great  horror  of  Mr.  Proctor,  who  tried 
all  he  could,  by  telegraphic  glances,  to  recall 
the  young  man  to  a  sense  of  the  fact  that  Sa- 
rah was  in  the  room. 

"  I  must  say  I  think  it  is  imprudent,— 
highly  imprudent,"  said  the  late  rector  ; 
**  they  will  call  these  women  to  prove  that  she 
has  been  here  again  ;  and  what  conclusion  but 
one  can  possibly  be  drawn  from  siich  a  fact  ? 
T  am  very  sorry  t<.)  see  you  so  unguarded." 
He  said  this,  seizing  the  moment  af^*r  Sarah 
had  removed  the  salmon,  which  was  very 
good,  and  was  served  with  a  sauce  which 
pleased  ^Ir.  Proctor  all  the  more  that  he  had 
not  expected  much  from  an  imj>romptu  din- 
ner furnished  by  a  Perpetual  Curate ;  but 
the  fact  was,  that  (ierald's  arrival  had  awak- 
ened Mrs.  lladwin  to  a  proper  regard  for  her 
own  credit,  which  was  at  stake. 

When  Sarah  withdrew  finally,  and  they 
were  left  alone,  Frank  Wentworth  gave  the 
fullest  explanation  he  was  able  to  his  sur- 
prised auditors.  He  told  them  that  it  was 
Wixlehouse,  and  not  himself,  whom  Rosa  had 
met  in  the  garden,  and  whom  she  had  no 
doubt  come  to  seek  at  this  crisis  of  their  for- 
tunes. There  was  not  the  least  doubt  in  his 
own  mind  that  Wodehouse  had  carried  her 
away,  and  hidden  her  somewhere  clo«»  at 
hand  :  and  when  he  had  given  them  all  liitt 
reasons  for  thinking  so,  his  hearers  were  of 
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the  same  opinion  ;  but  Mr.  Proctor  continued 
very  doubtful  and  perplexed,  clear  though 
the  story  was.  He  sat  silent,  brooding  over 
Uie  new  mystery,  while  the  brothers  discussed 
the  original  questions. 

**  I  cannot  think  why  you  did  not  go  to 
the  rector  at  once  and  tell  him  all  this,'*  said 
Gerald.  **  It  is  always  best  to  put  a  stop  to 
gossip.  At  least  you  will  see  him  to-morrow, 
or  let  me  see  him  " — 

**  The  rector  is  deeply  prejudiced  against 
me,''  said  the  Perpetual  Curate,  **  for  a  very 
unworthy  reason,  if  he  has  any  reason  at  all. 
lie  has  never  asked  me  to  explain.  I  shall  not 
interfere  with  his  investigation,*'  said  the 
young  man,  haughtily;  *'let  it  go  on.  I 
liave  been  working  here  for  five  years,  and 
the  Carlingford  people  ought  to  know  better. 
As  for  the  rector,  I  will  make  no  explana- 
tions to  him." 

'*  It  is  not  for  the  rector  ;  it  is  for  your- 
self," said  Gerald  ;  **  and  this  fellow  Wodo- 
house  surely  has  no  claim  " — 

But  at  the  sound  of  this  name,  Mr.  Proc- 
tor roused  himself  from  his  pause  of  bewil- 
derment, and  took  the  words  out  of  Mr. 
Wentworth's  mouth. 

"  He  has  been  here  since  Easter ;  but 
why?"  said  the  late  rector.  **  I  cannot 
fancy  why  Mr.  "VVodehouse's  ,  son  should 
come  to  you  when  his  father's  house  was  so 
near.  In  hiding?  why  was  he  in  hiding? 
He  is  evidently  a  scamp,"  said  Mr.  Proctor, 
jxrowing  red;  **  but  that  is  not  so  unusual. 
I  don't  understand — I  am  bound  to  say  I 
don't  understand  it.  He  may  be  the  culprit, 
ay  you  say  ;  but  what  was  he  doing  here?  " 

»*  I  took  him  in  at  Miss  Wodehouse's  re- 
quest. I  cs\nnot  explain  why — she  will  tell 
you,"  said  the  curate.  "  As  for  Wodehouse, 
I  have  given  him  another  chance  till  twelve 
o'clock  to-morrow  ;  if  he  does  not  make  his 
appearance  then  " — 

Mr.  Proct<.)r  had  listened  only  to  the  first 
words  ;  he  kept  moving  uneasily  on  his  scat 
while  the  curate  8jx)ke.  Tlien  he  broke  in, 
*•  It  appears  I  cannot  see  Miss  Wodehouse," 
he  said,  with  an  injured  tone  ;  '*  she  does  not 
see  any  one.  I  cannot  ask  for  any  explana- 
tion ;  but  it  seems  to  me  most  extraordinary. 
It  is  three  njonths  since  Easter.  If  ho  has 
been  living  with  you  all  the  time,  there  must 
have  been  some  occAhion  for  it.  I  don't  know 
what  to  think,  for  my  part ;  and  yet  1  always 
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:  imagined  that  I  was  conBidered  a  friend  of 
the  family,"  said  the  late  rector,  with  an  ag- 
grieved look.  Ho  took  his  glass  of  claret 
very  slowly,  looking  at  it  as  if  expecting  to 
see  in  the  purple  reflection  some  explanation 
of  the  mystery.  As  for  Gerald  Wentworth, 
he  relapsed  into  silence  when  he  found  that 
his  arguments  did  not  alter  Frank's  decision ; 
he,  too,  was  disappointed  not  to  find  his  broth- 
er alone.  He  sat  with  his  eyes  cast  down, 
and  a  singular  look  of  abstraction  on  hia  face. 
He  had  got  into  a  new  atmosphere, — a  difibr- 
ent  world.  When  his  anxieties  about  Frank 
were  satisfied,  Gerald  withdrew  himself  alto- 
gether from  the  little  party.  He  sat  there, 
it  is  true,  not  unaware  of  what  was  going 
on,  and  even  from  time  to  time  joining  in  the 
conversation  ;  but  already  a  subtle  change 
had  come  over  Gerald.  He  might  have  been 
repeating  an  "  office,"  or  carrying  on  a  course 
of  private  devotions,  from  his  looks.  Rome 
had  established  her  dualism  in  his  mind. 
Ho  had  no  longer  the  unity  of  an  English- 
man trained  to  do  one  thing  at  a  time,  and 
to  do  it  with  his  might.  He  sat  in  a  kind  of 
languor,  carrying  on  within  himself  a  thread 
of  thought,  to  which  his  external  occupation 
gave  no  clew  ;  yet  at  the  same  time  suffering 
no  indication  to  escape  him  of  the  real  con- 
dition of  his  mind.  The  three  were  conse- 
quently far  from  .being  good  company.  Mr. 
Proctor,  who  was  more  puzzled  than  ever  as 
to  the  true  state  of  the  case,  could  not  un- 
burden himself  of  his  own  intentions  as  be  , 
had  hoped  to  do ;  and  afler  a  while,  the  cu- 
rate, too,  was  silent,  finding  his  statements 
received,  as  he  thought,  but  coldly.  It  was 
a  great  relief  to  him  when  he  was  called  out 
by  Sarah  to  speak  to  some  one,  though  his 
absence  made  conversation  still  more  difficult 
for  the  two  who  were  left  behind.  Mr.  Proc- 
tor, from  the  other  side  of  the  table,  regarded 
Gerald  with  a  mixture  of  wonder  and  pity. 
He  did  not  feel  quite  sure  that  it  was  not  bis 
duty  to  speak  to  him, — to  expound  the  supe- 
rior catholicity  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  aiU  his  attention  to  the  schismatic  pe- 
culiarities of  the  Church  of  Rome.  •*It 
might  do  him  good  to  read  Burgon's  book," 
Mr.  Proctor  said  to  himself;  and  by  way  of 
introducing  that  subject,  he  began  to  talk 
of  Italy,  which  was  not  a  bad  device,  and  did 
credit  to  his  invention.  Meanwhile  the  cu- 
rate bad  gone  to  his  study,  wondering  a  little 
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who  could  want  him,  and,  to  his  utter  1)e- 
wildennent,  found  his  Aunt  Dora,  veiled,  and  '. 
wrapped  up  in  a  great  shawl. 

**  Oh,  Frank,  my  dear,  don't  be  angry !  I 
couldn't  help  coming,"  cried  Miss  Dora. 
*•  Cumc  and  sit  down  by  me  here.  I  slipped 
out  and  did  not  even  put  on  my  bonnet,  that 
nobody  might  know.  Oh,  Frank,  I  don't 
know  what  to  say  I  lam  so  afraid  you  have 
been  wicked !  I  have  just  seen  that — that 
girl.  1  saw  her  out  of  my  window.  Frank, 
don*t  jump  up  like  that.  I  can't  go  on  tell- 
ing you  if  you  don't  stay  quiet  here." 

•»  Aunt,  let  me  understand  you!"  cried  the 
curate.  "  You  saw  whom  ?  Rosa  Elawor- 
thy?  Don't  drive  me  desperate,  as  all  the 
others  do  with  their  stupidity.  You  saw 
her  V  when  ? — where  *? ' ' 

"  Oh,  Frank,  Frank !  to  think  it  should 
put  you  in  such  a  way — such  a  girl  as  that ! 
Oh,  my  dear  boy,  if  I  had  thought  you  cared 
Bu  much,  I  never  would  have  come  to  tell 
you.  It  wasn't  to  encoui-age  you, — it  wasn't 
— oh,  Frank,  Frank  !  that  it  should  come  to 
this  !  "  cried  Miss  Dora,  shrinking  back  from 
him  with  fright  and  horror  in  her  face. 

**  Come,  we  have  no  time  to  lose,"  said  the 
curate,  who  was  despenite.  lie  picked  up 
her  shawl,  which  had  fallen  (m  the  floor,  and 
bundled  her  up  in  it  in  the  most  summary 
way.  "  Come,  Aunt  Dora,"  said  the  impet- 
uous young  man  ;  "  you  know  you  were  al- 
ways my  kindest  friend.  Nobody  else  can 
help  me  at  this  moment.  I  feel  that  you 
are  going  to  be  my  ileliverer.  C«)me,  Aunt 
Dora  ;  we  must  go  and  lind  her,  you  and  I, 
There  is  not  a  moment  to  lose." 

He  had  his  arm  round  her,  holding  on  her 
Bhawi.  lie  raided  hrr  up  from  her  chair,  and 
eupp<jrte<l  her,  looking:;  at  her  as  lie  had  not 
done  Ix'fore  since  he  was  a  b<»y  at  school.  Miss 
Dora  thought.  .Shf  was  too  frightentMl,  too 
excited,  to  cry,  as  she  would  have  liked  to 
do ;  but  the  proposal  was  so  terrible  and  so 
unprecedented  tliat  slie  leaned  back  trem- 
bling on  her  nephew's  arm,  and  could  not 
move  either  to  ob<'y  or  to  resist  him. 

**  Oh,  Frank,  I  never  went  after  any  impro- 
per fierson  in  my  lilVI"'  jmspfd  Aunt  Don\. 
•*  Oh,  my  dear,  d'»n't  iiiak«.*  me  do  anythin;^ 
that  is  wron;^  ;  they  will  say  it  \a  my  fiiult !  " 
cried  tlie  pior  lady,  t:;a<b:ally  fei'ling  herself 
Mblii^ed  t<»  stari'l  '»n  !:er  f«it  and  collect  her 
for«t>.  The  ^liawl  fell  liack  lr»i:i  her  shoul- 
derrt  lUJ  tiie  eurate  witlidrew  his  arm.     **  You 
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have  lost  my  large  pin,'*  cried  Aunt  Dora, 
in  despair  ;  "  and  I  have  no  l)onnet.  And 
oh  !  what  will  Leonora  say  V  I  never,  never 
would  have  come  to  tell  you  if  I  had  thought 
of  this.  I  only  came  to  warn  you,  Frank.  I 
only  intended  " — 

**  Yes,"  said  the  curate.  The  emergency 
was  momentous,  and  he  daretl  not  lose  pa- 
tience. He  found  her  large  pin  even,  while 
she  stood  trembling,  and  stuck  it  into  her 
shawl  as  if  it  had  been  a  skewer.  **  You 
never  would  have  come  if  you  had  not  been 
my  guardian  angel,"  said  the  deceitful  young 
man,  whoso  heart  was  beating  high  with 
anxiety  and  hojK).  **  Nobody  else  would  do 
for  me  what  you  are  going  to  do  ;  but  I  have 
always  had  confidence  in  my  Aunt  Dora. 
Come,  come,  we  have  not  a  moment  to  lose.'* 

This  was  how  he  overcame  Miss  Dora's 
scruples.  Before  she  knew  what  had  hap- 
pened, she  was  being  hurried  through  the 
clear  summer  night  past  the  long  garden- 
walls  of  Grange  Lane.  The  stars  were  shin- 
ing overhead,  the  leaves  rustling  on  all  sides 
in  the  soft;  wind, — not  a  soul  to  \)c  seen  in  the 
long  line'of  darkling  road.  Miss  Dora  had 
no  breath  to  speak,  however  much  disposed 
she  might  have  been.  She  could  not  remon- 
strate, having  full  occasion  for  all  her  forces 
to  keep  her  feet  and  her  breath.  When  Mr, 
Wentworth  paused  for  an  instant  to  ask 
*'  Which  way  did  she  go  ?  "  it  was  all  Miss 
Dora  could  do  to  indicate  with  her  finger  the 
dark  deptlis  of  Prickett's  F^me.  Thitlier  she 
was  immediately  carried  as  by  a  whirlwind. 
With  a  shawl  over  her  head,  fastened  to- 
getlier  wildly  !)y  the  big  pin, — with  nothing 
but  little  satin  slipi>ers,  (|uite  unfit  for  the 
exertion  retiuired  of  them, — with  an  agonized 
;  prt)tost  in  I«er  heart  that  she  had  never, 
j  never  in  her  life  gone  after  any  improper 
JH-Tson  before, — and,  crowning  misfortune  of 
I  all,  with  a  horrible  consciousness  that  she 
;  had  left  the  garden-door  oi)en,  hoping  to  re- 
j  turn  in  a  few  minutes,  Miss  Dora  Went- 
:  worth,  single  woman  as  she  was,  and  igno-  . 
rant  of  evil,  was  wiiirled  off  in  pursuit  of 
tlie  unfortunate  Kosa  into  the  dark  abysses 
of  Prickett's  Line. 

While    this   terrible     Hegira   was   taking 

place,  Mr.  Pnictnr  sat  opiK^ite(ionild  Went- 

;  worth,  sipping  his  claret  and  talking  of  Italy. 

••  Perhaps    you    have     not    read    Burgon's 

,  book,"  Kiid  the   late  rectur.     **  There  is  a 

I  good  deal  of  valuable  information  in  it  about 
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the  Catacombs,  and  he  enters  at  some  length 
into  the  question  between  the  Roman  Church 
and  our  own.  Ifyuu  are  interested  in  that, 
you  should  read  it,'*  said  Mr.  Proctor  ;  "  it  is 
a  very  important  question." 

*'  Yes,"  said  Gerald  ;  and  then  there  fol- 
lowed a  pause.  Mr.  Proctor  did  not  know 
what  to  make  of  the  faint  passing  smile,  the 
abstracted  look,  which  he  had  vaguely  ob- 
served all  the  evening ;  and  he  looked  so 
inquiringly  across  the  table  that  Gerald's 
new-born  dualism  came  immediately  into 
play,  to  the  great  amazement  of  his  com- 
Ipanion.  Mr.  Wentworth  talked,  and  talked 
well ;  but  his  eyes  were  still  abstracted,  his 
mind  was  still  otherwise  occupied  ;  and  Mr. 
Proctor,  whose  own  intelligence  was  in  a 
state  of  unusual  excitement,  perceived  the 
fact  without  being  at  all  able  to  explain  it. 
An  hour  passed,  and  both  the  gentlemen 
looked  at  their  watches.  The  curate  had  left 
them  abruptly  enough,  with  little  apology ; 
and  as  neither  of  them  had  much  interest  in 
the  other,  nor  in  the  conversation,  it  was 
natural  that  the  host's  return  should  be 
looked  for  with  some  anxiety.  When  the 
two  gentlemen  had  said  all  they  could  say 
about  Italy, — when  Mr.  Proctor  had  given  a 
little  sketch  of  his  own  experiences  in  Rome, 
to  which  his  companion  did  not  make  the 
usual  response  of  narrating  his, — the  two 
came  to  a  dead  pause.  They  had  now  been 
sitting  for  more  than  two  hours  over  that 
bottle  of  Lafitte,  many  thoughts  having  in 
the  mean  time  crossed  Mr.  Proctor's  mind 
concerning  the  coffee  and  the  curate.  Where 
could  he  have  gone?  and  why  was  there  not 
somebody  in  the  house  with  sense  enough  to 
clear  away  the  remains  of  dessert,  and  refresh 
the  wearied  interlocutors  with  the  black  and 
fragrant  cup  which  cheers  all  students? 
Both  of  the  gentlemen  had  become  seriously 
uneasy  by  this  time  ;  the  late  rector  got  up 
from  the  table  when  he  could  bear  it  no 
longer.  **  Your  brother  must  have  been 
called  away  by  something  important,'*  said 
Mr.  Proctor,  stiffly.  **  Perhaps  you  will 
kindly  make  my  excuses.  Mr.  Morgan  keeps 
very  regular  hours,  and  I  should  not  like  to 
be  late'-— 

**  It  is  very  extraordinary.  I  can't  fimcy 
what  can  be  the  reason  ;  it  must  be  somebody 
sick,"  said  Gerald,  rising  too,  but  not  look- 
ing by  any  means  sure  that  Frank's  absence 
bad  such  a  laudable  excuse. 


**  Very  likely,"  said  the  late  rector,  more 
stiffly  than  ever.  You  are  living  here,  I  sup- 
pose?" 

*'  No  ;  I  am  at  Miss  Wentworth 'a,— my 
aunt's,"  said  Gerald.  **  I  will  walk  with 
you  ;  "  and  they  went  out  together  with 
minds  considerably  excited.  Both  looked  up 
and  down  the  road  when  they  got  outside  the 
garden-gate ;  both  had  a  vague  idea  that  the 
curate  might  be  visible  somewhere  in  con- 
versation with  somebody  disreputable;  and 
one  being  his  friend  and  the  other  his  brother, 
they  were  almost  equally  disturbed  about 
the  unfortunate  young  man.  Mr.  Proctor's 
thoughts,  however,  were  mingled  with  a  little 
offence.  He  had  meant  to  be  confidential 
and  brotherly,  and  the  occasion  had  been 
lost ;  and  how  was  it  possible  to  explain  the 
rudeness  with  which  Mr.  Wentworth  had 
treated  him  ?  Gerald  was  still  more  seriously 
troubled.  When  Mr.  Proctor  left  him,  he 
walked  up  and  down  Grange  Lane  in  the 
quiet  of  the  summer  night,  watching  for  his 
brother.  Jack  came  home  smoking  his  cigar, 
dropping  Wodehouse,  whom  the  heir  of  the 
Wentworths declined  to  call  his  friend,  before 
he  reached  his  aunt's  door,  and  as  much  sur- 
prised as  it  was  possible  for  him  to  be,  to  find 
Gerald  lingering,  meditating  along  the  silent 
road  ;  but  still  Frank  did  not  come.  By 
and  by  a  hurried  light  gleamed  in  the  win- 
dow of  the  summer-house,  and  sounds  of 
commotion  were  audible  in  the  orderly  dwell- 
ing of  the  Misa  Wentworths ;  and  the  next 
thing  that  happened  was  the  appearance  of 
Miss  Leonora,  also  with  a  shawl  over  her 
head,  at  the  garden-door.  Just  then,  when 
they  were  all  going  to  bed,  Collins,  Miss 
Dora's  maid,  had  come  to  the  drawing- 
room  in  search  of  her  mistress.  She  was  not 
to  be  found  anywhere,  though  her  bonnets 
and  all  her  out-door  gear  were  safe  in  their 
place.  For  the  first  time  in*  her  life,  the 
entire  fiimily  we're  startled  into  anxiety  on 
l^liss  Dora's  account.  As  for  Mrs.  Gerald 
Wentworth,  she  jumped  at  once  to  the  oon- 
clusioii  that  the  poor  lady  was  murdered,  and 
that  Frank  must  have  something  to  do  with 
it,  and  filled  the  house  with  lamentations. 
Nobody  went  to  lx»d,  not  even  Aunt  Cecilia, 
who  liad  not  l)oen  out  of  her  room  at  eleven 
o'clock  for  centuries.  Collins  had  gone  into 
the  suminev-l  ouse  and  was  turning  over 
everything  there,  as  if  sh,'  exin'otcd  to  find 
her  mistress's?  body  in  the  cupboard  or  under 
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the  Bofiv;  Lewis,  tho  butler,  was  hunting 
through  the  garden  with  a  lantern,  looking 
under  ail  the  bushes.  No  incident  so  utterly 
unaccountable  had  occurred  before  in  Miss 
Dora  Wentworth's  life. 

CnAPTER   XXXVI. 

The  first  investigation  into  the  character 
of  the  Rev.  F  .C.  Wentworth,  Curate  of  St. 
Roque*8,  was  fixed  to  take  place  in  the  vestry 
of  tho  parish  church,  at  eleven  o'clock  on  the 
morning  of  the  day  which  followed  this 
anxious  night.  Most  people  in  Carlingford 
were  aware  that  the  Perpetual  Curate  was  to 
be  put  upon  his  trial  on  that  sunny  July 
morning;  and  there  was  naturally  a  good 
deal  of  curiosity  among  the  intelligent  towns- 
folk to  see  how  he  looked,  and  what  was 
the  aspect  of  tho  witnesses  who  were  to  bear 
testimony  for  or  against  him.  It  is  always 
interesting  to  the  crowd  to  see  how  a  man 
looks  at  a  great  crisis  of  his  life, — or  a  woman 
either  for  that  matter  ;  and  if  a  human  crea- 
ture, at  the  height  of  joy,  or  in  the  depths 
of  sorrow,  is  a  spectacle  to  draw  everybody's 
eyes,  there  is  a  still  greater  dramatic  interest 
in  the  sight  when  hope  and  fear  are  both  in 
action,  and  the  alternative  hangs  between 
life  or  death.  It  was  life  or  death  to  Mr. 
Wentworth,  though  the  tribunal  was  one 
which  could  inflict  no  penalties.  If  he  should 
be  found  guilty,  death  would  be  a  liglit  doom 
to  the  downfall  and  moral  extinction  which 
would  make  an  end  of  the  unfaithful  priest ; 
and,  consequently,  Carlingford  had  reason 
for  its  curiosity.  There  was  a  crowd  about 
tho  back  entrance  which  led  to  the  shabby 
little  sacristy  where  Mr.  Morgan  and  Mr. 
Lceson  were  accustomed  to  robe  thcms<'lve8  ; 
and  scores  of  people  strayed  into  the  church 
itself,  and  liung  alx)ut,  pretending  to  hK>k  at 
the  improvements  which  the  rector  billed 
restorations.  Mrs.  Morgan  herself,  looking 
very  pale,  was  in  and  out  half  a  dozen  times 
in  the  hour  talking  with  terrible  Kcienee  and 
tt«hnicalism  to  Mr.  rinial's  clerk  of  works, 
who  could  not  make  her  see  that  she  was 
talking  Gothic, — a  language  which  had 
nothing  to  do  with  Carlin^^ford  Church,  that 
building  being  of  the  Revolution  or  ciiurch- 
warden  epoch.  She  was  a  great  deal  too 
much  agitated  at  that  moment  to  be  aware 
of  the  distinction.  As  for  Mr.  Wentworth, 
it  was  universally  agreed  that,  though  he 
looked  a    little    flushed    and  excited,  there 
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was  no  particular  discouragement  visible  in 
his  face.  lie  went  into  the  vestry  with  some 
eagerness,  not  much  like  a  culprit  on  his  trial. 
The  rector,  indeed,  who  was  heated  and 
embarrassed  and  doubtful  of  himself,  looked 
more  like  a  criminal  than  the  real  hero. 
There  were  six  of  the  amateur  judges,  of 
whom  one  had  felt  his  himrt  fail  him  at  the 
last  moment.  The  five  who  were  steadfast 
were  Mr.  Morgan,  Dr.  Marjoribanks,  old  Mr. 
Western  (who  was  a  distant  cousin  of  the 
Wodehouses,  and  brother-in-law,  though  old 
enough  to  be  her  grandfather,  of  the  beauti- 
ful Lady  Western,  who  once  lived  in  Grange 
Lane),  and  with  them  Mr.  Centum,  the 
banker,  and  old  Colonel  Chilcy.  Mr.  Proc- 
tor, who  was  very  uneasy  in  his  mind,  and 
much  afraid,  lest  he  should  be  called  upon  to 
give  an  account  of  the  curate's  behavior  on 
the  previous  night,  had  added  himself  as  a 
kind  of  auxiliary  to  this  judicial  bench .  Mr. 
Waters  had  volunteered  his  services  as  coun- 
sellor, perhaps  with  the  intention  of  looking 
after  the  interests  of  a  very  different  client ; 
and  to  this  imposing  assembly  John  Brown 
had  walked  in,  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets, 
ratlier  disturbing  the  composure  of  tlie  com- 
pany in  general,  who  were  aware  what  kind 
of  criticism  his  was.  While  the  bed  of  jus- 
lice  was  being  arranged,  a  very  odd  little 
group  collected  in  the  outer  room,  where  Els- 
worthy,  in  a  feverish  state  of  excitement, 
was  revolving  about  the  place  from  the  door 
to  the  window,  and  where  the  Miss  Ilcm- 
niings  sat  up  against  the  wall,  with  their 
dnipery  drawn  up  about  them,  to  show  that 
they  were  of  diflcrent  clay  from  Mrs.  Els- 
worthy,  who,  respectful  but  sullen,  sat  on 
the  same  bench.  The  anxious  public  peered 
in  at  the  door  whenever  it  had  a  chance,  and 
took  peeps  through  the  window  when  the 
other  privih'ge  was  impossible,  llesides  tho 
MiH*<  llemmings  and  tlie  Klsworthys,  there 
was  Peter  Ilayles,  who  aUi)  had  seen  s«»mc- 
thing,  and  the  wife  of  another  shopkwp'r 
at  the  end  of  George  Stre<'t ;  and  there  was 
the  Miss  llemmings*  maid,  who  had  escorted 
them  on  that  eventful  night  of  Rosa's  disap- 
pearance. Not  one  of  the  witnesst'S  had  the 
smallest  doubt  as  to  the  statement  he  or  she 
was  alKDut  to  make  ;  they  were  entirely  crm- 
rinced  t)f  the  righteousness  of  their  own 
cause,  and  the  justice  of  the  accusation, 
which  naturally  gave  a  wonderful  moral 
force  to  their  testimony.     Besides — but  that 
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was  quite  a  different  matter — they  all  had 
their  little  grudges  ftgainst  Mr.  Wentworth, 
each  iu  his  secret  heart. 

When  Elsworthy  was  called  in  to  the  in- 
ner room  it  caused  a  little  commotion  amid 
this  company  outside.  The  Miss  Ilemmings 
looked  at  each  other,  not  with  an  agreeable 
expression  of  face.  **  They  might  have  had 
the  politeness  to  call  us  first/'  Miss  Sophia 
said  to  her  sister ;  and  Miss  Hemmings  shook 
her  head  and  sighed,  and  said,  ^'  Dear  Mr. 
Bury  !  "  an  observation  which  meant  a  great 
deal,  though  it  did  not  seem  perfectly  rele- 
vant. **  Laws  !  I'll  forget  every  think  when 
I'm  took  in  there,"  said  the  shopkeeper's 
wife  to  Miss  Hemmings'  maid  ;  and  the  la- 
dies drew  still  closer  up,  superior  to  curi- 
osity, while  the  others  stretched  their  necks 
to  get  a  peep  into  the  terrible  inner  room. 

It  was  indeed  a  formidable  tribunal.  The 
room  was  small,  so  that  the  unfortunate  wit- 
ness was  within  the  closest  range  of  six  pairs 
of  judicial  eyes,  not  to  speak  of  the  vigilant 
orbs  of  the  two  lawyers,  and  those  of  the 
accused  and  his  supporters.  Mr.  Morgan, 
by  right  of  his  position,  sat  at  the  end  of 
the  table,  and  looked  very  severely  at  the 
first  witness  as  he  came  in, — which  Elsworthy 
did,  carrying  his  hat  before  him  like  a  kind 
of  shield,  and  polishing  it  carefully  round 
and  round.  The  rector  was  far  from  having 
any  intention  of  discouraging  the  witness, 
who  was  indeed  his  mainstay  ;  but  the  anx- 
iety of  his  peculiar  position,  as  being  at  once 
counsel  for  the  prosecution  and  chief  mag- 
istrate of  the  bed  of  justice,  gave  an  unusual ! 
sternness  to  his  face.  I 

'*  Your  name  is  George  Elsworthy,"  said ! 
the  rector,  filling  his  pen  with  ink,  and  look- 
ing penetratingly  in  the  witness's  face. 

**  George  Appleby  Elsworthy,"  said  Rosa's 
uncle,  a  little  alarmed  ;  '^  not  as  I  oflen  sign 
in  full ;    for  you  sec,  sir,  it's  a  long  name, , 
and  life's  short,  and  it  aint  necessary  in  the  , 
way  of  business  " —  ] 

**  Stationer  and  newsmonger  in   Garling-  | 
ford,"  interrupted   the   rector  ;    *»  I  should 
say   in   Upper   Grange  Lane,   Carlingford ; 
aged?'' —  I 

**  But  it  doesn't  appear  to  me  that  news- 
monger is  a  correct  expression,"  said  old 
Mr.  Western,  who  was  very  conversational  ; 
**  newsmonger  means  a  gossip,  not  a  trades- 
man :  not  tliat  there  is  anv  reason  why  a 
tradesman  should  not  be  a  gossip,  but  " —      , 
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j      **Aged?"  said  Mr.  Morgan,  holding  his 

pen  suspended  in  the  air.*  **  I  will  say  news- 

I  vender  if  that  will  be  better, — one  cannot  bo 

!  too  particular.     Aged  ?  " — 

j      *'  He  is  come  to  years  of  discretion,"  said 

I  Dr.    Marjoribanks,    •*  that's  all  we   need  ; 

don't  keep  us  all  day  waiting,  man,  but  tell 

your  story  about   this  elopement  of  your 

niece.     When  did  it   take  place,  and  what 

are  the  facts?    Never  mind  your  hat,  but 

say  out  what  you  have  got  to  say." 

**  You  are  much  too  summary,  doctor," 
said  Mr.  Morgan,  with  a  little  offence;  but 
the  sense  of  the  assembly  was  clearly  with 
Dr.  Marjoribanks, — so  that  the  rector  dashed 
in  45  as  thb  probable  age  of  the  witness,  and 
waited  his  further  statement. 

After  this,  there  was  silence,  and  Elsworthy 
began  his  story.  He  narrated  all  the  facts 
of  Rosa's  disappearance,  with  an  intention 
and  bias  which  made  his  true  tale  a  wonder- 
ful tacit  accusation.  Rage,  revenge,  a  sense 
of  wrong,  worked  what  in  an  indifferent 
narrator  only  the  highest  skill  could  have 
wrought.  He  did  not  mention  the  curate's 
name,  but  arranged  all  his  facts  in  lines  like 
so  many  trains  of  artillery.  How  Rosa  was 
in  the  habit  of  going  to  Mrs.  Had^in's  (k 
was  contrary  to  Elsworthy 's  instinct  to  bring 
in  at  this  moment  any  reference  to  Mr. 
Wentworth)  every  night  with  th«  newspa- 
per— "  Not  as  I  sent  her  of  errands  for  com- 
mon— keeping  two  boys  for  the  purpose," 
said  the  injured  man  ;  "  but,  right  or  wrong, 
there's  where  she'd  go  as  certain  as  the 
night  come.  I've  seen  her  with  my  own 
eyes  go  into  Mrs.  Had  win's  garden-door, 
wljich  she  hadn't  no  need  to  go  in  but  for 
being  encouraged  ;  and  it  would  be  half  an 
hour  at  the  least  afore  she  came  out." 

**  But,  bless  me  !  that  was  very  imprudent 
of  you  !  "  cried  Mr.  Proctor,  who  up  to  this 
time  had  not  uttered  a  word. 

'*  There  was  nobody  there  but  the  old  lady 
and  her  maids, — except  the  clergyman,"  said 
Elsworthy.  **  It  wasn't  my  part  to  think  as 
she  could  get  any  harm  from  the  clergyman. 
She  wouldn't  hear  no  remonstrances  from 
me ;  she  would  go  as  regular  as  the  evening 
come." 

*'  Yes,  yes,"  said  ^Ir.  Waters,  who  saw 
John  Brown's  humorous  eye  gleaming  round 
upon  the  little  assembly  ;  ''  but  let  us  come  to 
the  immediate  matter  in  hand.  Your  niece 
disappeared  from  Carlingford  on  the  " — 
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•«  Yes,  yes,"  said  Mi.  Western,  **  we  must 
Dot  sink  into  conversation  ;  that's  the  danger 
of  all  unofficial  investigations.  It  seems  nat- 
ural to  let  him  tell  his  story  as  he  likes  ;  but 
here  we  have  got  somebody  to  keep  us  in  or- 
der. It's  natural,  but  it  aint  law  ;  is  it, 
Brown?" 

'*  I  don't  see  that  law  has  anything  to  do 
with  it,"  said  John  Brown,  with  a  smile. 

*' Order !  order!"  said  the  rector,  who 
was  much  goaded  and  aggravated  by  tliis 
remark.  **  I  request  that  there  may  be  no 
conversation.  The  witness  will  proceed  with 
what  he  has  to  say.  Your  niece  disappeared 
on  the  15th.  What  were  the  circumstances 
of  her  going  away  ?  " 

**  She  went  down  as  usual  with  the  news- 
paper," said  Elsworthy  ;  **  it  had  got  to  be 
a  custom  as  regular  as  regular.  She  stopped 
out  later  nor  common,  and  my  wife  and  me 
was  put  out.  I  don't  mind  saying,  gentle- 
men," said  the  witness,  with  candor,  **  as 
my  missis  and  I  wasn't  altogether  of  the 
Bame  mind  about  Rosa.  She  was  late  ;  but  I 
can't  say  as  I  was  anxious.  It  wasn't  above 
a  week  afore  that  Mr.  Wentworth  himself 
brought  her  home  safe,  and  it  was  well  known 
as  bo  didn't  like  her  to  be  out  at  night :  so  I 
was  easy  in  my  mind,  like.  But  when  eleven 
o'clock  came,  and  there  was  no  denying  of 
its  being  past  hours,  I  began  to  get  a  little 
fidgety.  I  stepped  out  to  the  d mr,  and 
I  looked  up  and  down,  and  saw  nobody  ;  so  I 
took  up  my  hat  and  took  a  turn  down  the 
road." 

At  this  moment  there  was  a  little  disturb- 
ance outside.  A  voice,  at  which  the  curate 
started,  was  audible,  asking  entnince.  **  I 
must  sec  Mr.  Wentworth  immediately,"  this 
voice  said,  as  the  door  was  j^artially  opened  ; 
and  then,  while  his  sons  Ixith  rose  to  their 
feet,  the  squire  himself  suddenly  entered  the 
room,  lie  looked  round  upon  the  assembled 
comfxiny  with  a  glance  of  shame  and  grief 
that  went  to  the  curate's  heart.  Tiu-n  he 
bowed  to  the  judges,  who  were  looking  at 
him  with  an  unct>m  for  table  sense  of  identity, 
and  walked  across  the  room  to  the  bench  on 
which  Gemld  and  Frank  were  seated  to- 
gether. **  I  Ix'g  your  pardim,  gentlemen," 
nid  the  squire,  **  if  I  interrupt  your  pro- 
ceedings ;  but  I  have  oply  tliis  moment  ar- 
rived in  CarJin^Tord,  and  heard  what  was 
going  on,  and  I  trust  I  may  be  allowed  to 
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remain,  as  my  son's  honor  is  concerned." 
Mr.  Wentworth  scarcely  waited  for'  the  as- 
sent which  everybody  united  in  murmuring, 
but  seated  himself  heavily  on  the  bench,  as 
if  glad  to  sit  down  anywhere.  lie  suffered 
Frank  to  grasp  his  hand,  but  scarcely  gave 
it ;  nor,  indeed,  did  he  look,  except  once, 
with  a  bitter  momentary  glance  at  the  broth- 
ers. They  were  sons  a  father  might  well 
have  been  proud  of,  so  far  as  external  aji- 
pearances  went ;  but  the  squire's  soul  was 
bitter  within  him.  One  was  about  to  aban- 
don all  that  made  life  valuable  in  the  eyes  of 
the  sober-minded  country  gentleman.  The 
other —  **  And  I  could  have  sworn  by  Frank," 
the  mortified  father  was  saying  in  his  heart. 
He  sat  down  with  a  dull,  dogged  composure. 
lie  meant  to  hear  it  all,  and  have  it  proved  to 
him  that  his  favorite  son  was  a  villain.  Nu 
wonder  that  he  was  disinclined  to  respcmd  to 
any  courtesies.  Ue  set  himself  down  almost 
with  impatience  that  the  sound  of  his  entrance 
should  have  hiterrupted  the  narrative,  and 
looked  straight  in  front  of  him,  fixing  his 
eyes  on  Elsworthy,  and  taking  no  notice  of 
the  anxious  glances  of  the  possible  culprit  at 
his  side. 

**  I  hadn't  gone  above  a  step  or  two  when 
I  see  Mr.  Ilayles  at  his  door.     1  said  to  him, 

*  It's  a  fine  evening,' — as  so  it  was,  and  the 
stars  shining.*  My  Rosa  aint  been  about 
your  place  ;  has  she?  '  I  says  ;  and  he  sjiys, 

*  No.'  But,  gentlemen,  I  see  by  the  look  of 
his  eye  as  he  had  more  to  say.  *  Aint  she 
come  home  yet?'  says  Mr.  Ilaylts." 

*'  Stop  a  moment,"  said  John  Brown. 
**  Peter  Ilayles  is  outside,  I  think.  If  the 
rector  wishes  to  preserve  any  sort  of  leg;>l 
form  in  this  inquiry,  may  I  suggest  that  a 
conversation  repeated  is  not  evidence?  liCt 
Elsworthy  tell  what  he  knows,  and  the  otlicr 
Ciin  y[)eak  for  himself — 

'*  It  is  essential  we  should  hear  the  con- 
versation," said  the  rector,  *•  since  I  bt»lieve 
it  was  of  importance.  I  l)elieve  it  is  an  im- 
portant link  in  the  evidenceP—F  believe  " — 

**  Mr.  Morgan  apparently  has  hrard  the 
evidence  before,"  said  the  inexorable  John 
Brown. 

Here  a  little  commotion  arose?  in  the  be«l 
of  justice.  *'  Hush,  hush,"  said  Dr.  Marj'»ri- 
banks  ;  **  the  question  is,  what  has  the  wit- 
ness got  to  say  of  his  own  knowledge?  Go 
on,  Elsworthy ;  we  can't  possibly  spend  the 
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whole  day  *ere.  Never  mind  what  Hajles 
8aid,,  unless  he  communicated  something 
about  the  girl.** 

*  *■  He  told  me  as  the  Miss  Hemmings  had 
seen  Rosa,"  said  Elsworthy,  slowly  ;  "  had 
seen  her  at  nine,  or  half  after  nine, — I  wont 
be  sure  which, — at  Mrs.  Hadwin's  gate." 

'*  The  Miss  Hemmings  are  outside.  Let 
the  Miss  Hemmings  be  called,"  said  Mr. 
Proctor,  who  had  a  great  respect  for  Mr. 
Brown's  opinion. 

But  here  Mr.  Waters  interposed.  **  The 
Miss  Hemmings  will  be  called  presently," 
he  said  ;  *Mn  the  mean  time  let  this  witness 
be  heard  opt ;  afterward  his  evidence  will  bo 
corroborated .     Go  on ,  Elsworthy . '  * 

'*  The  Miss  Hemmings  had  seen  my  Rosa 
at  Mrs.  Uadwin's  gate,"  repeated  Elsworthy, 
**  a-8tanding  outside,  and  Mr.  Wentworth  a- 
Btanding  inside ;  there  aint  more  respectable 
parties  in  all  Carlingford.  It  was  them  as 
saw  it,  not  me.  Gentlemen,  I  went  back 
home.  I  went  out  again.  1  went  over  all 
the  town  a-looking  for  her.  Six  o'clock  in 
the  morning  come,  and  I  had  never  closed  an 
eye,  nor  took  off  my  clothes,  nor  even  sat 
down  upon  a  chair.  When  it  was  an  hour 
as  1  could  go  to  a  gentleman's  house  and  no 
offence,  I  went  to  the  place  as  she  was  last 
seen.  Me  and  Mr.  Hayles  we  went  together. 
The  shutters  was  all  shut  but  on  one  window, 
which  was  Mr.  Wentworth's  study.  We 
knocked  at  the  garden-door,  and  I  aint  pre- 
tending that  we  didn't  make  a  noise ;  and, 
gentlemen,  it  wasn't  none  of  the  servants — 
it  wa*  Mr.  Wentworth  hisself— as  opened  the 
door." 

There  was  here  a  visible  sensation  among 
the  judges.  It  was  a  point  that  told.  As 
for  the  squire,  he  set  his  stick  firmly  before 
him,  and  leaned  his  clasped  hands  upon  it  to 
steady  himself.  His  healthful,  ruddy  coun- 
tenance was  paling  gradually.  If  it  hadjbeen 
an  apostle  who  spoke,  he  could  not  have 
taken  in  more  entirely  the  bitter  tale. 

'*  It  was  Mr.  Wentworth  hisself,  gentle- 
men," said  the  triumphant  witness;  **  not 
like  a  man  roused  out  of  sleep,  but  dressed 
and  shaved,  and  his  hair  brushed,  as  if  it  had 
been  ten  instead  o'  six.  It's  well  known  in 
Carlingford  as  he  aint  an  early  man  ;  and 
gentlemen  here  knows  it  as  well  as  me.  I 
don't  pretend  as  I  could  keep  my  temper.  I 
give  him  my  mind,  gentlemen,  being  an  in- 
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jured  man ;  but  I  said  as — if  he  do  his  daty 
by  her  "— 

"Softly  a  moment,"  said  Mr.  Brown. 
"  What  had  Mr.  Wentworth's  aspect  at  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning  to  do  with  Rosa  Els- 
worthy's  disappearance  at  nine  on  the  pre- 
vious night?" 

"  I  don't  see  that  the  question  is  called  for 
at  the  present  moment,"  said  Mr.  Water :j. 
"  Let  us  hear  what  reasons  you  have  for  at- 
tributing to  Mr.  Wentworth  an  unusual  de- 
gree of  interest  in  your  niece." 

"Sir,"  said  Elsworthy,  '*  he  come  into 
my  shop  as  regular  as  the  day  ;  he  never 
come  but  he  asked  after  Rosa,  or  spoke  to 
her  if  she  was  there.  One  night  be  walked 
all  the  way  up  Grange  Lane  and  knocked  at 
my  door  and  brought  her  in  all  of  a  glow, 
and  said  I  wasn't  to  send  her  out  late  no 
more.  My  missis,  being  a  woman  as  is  very 
particular,  was  struck,  and  thought  as  harm 
might  come  of  it ;  and,  not  to  be  talked  of, 
we  sent  Rosa  away.  "And  what  does  Mr. 
Wentworth  do,  but  the  moment  he  hears  of 
it  comes  right  off  to  my  shop  !  He  had  been 
at  his  own  home,  sir,  a-visiting  his  respected 
family,"  said  Elsworthy,  turning  slightly 
toward  the  side  of  the  room  where  the  fa- 
ther and  sons  sat  together.  "  He  came  to 
my  shop  with  his  carpet-bag  as  he  come  off 
the  railway,  and  ho  gave  me  my  orders  as  I 
was  to  bring  Rosa  back.  What  he  said  was, 
*  Directly,'  that  very  day.  I  never  had  no 
thought  but  what  his  meaning  was  honorable, 
— being  a  clergy  man,"  said  the  witness,  with 
a  heavy  sigh  ;  and  then  there  ensoed  a  little 
pause. 

"  The  Miss  Hemmings  had  better  be  called 
now,"  said  Mr.  Waters.  **  Elsworthy,  yoa 
caA  retire  ;  but  we  may  require  yoa  again, 
so  you  had  better  not  go  away.  Request 
Miss  Hemmings  to  do  us  the  favor  of  eoming 
here." 

The  squire  lifted  his  heavy  eyes  mheik  the 
next  witness  entered.  She  made  a  very  sol- 
emn courtesy  to  the  gentlemen,  and  sat  down 
on  the  chair  which  somebody  placed  for  her. 
Beiag  unsupported,  a  lady — not  to  say  an 
unmarried  lady  profoundly  conscious  of  the 
fact — among  a  number  of  men.  Miss  Hen*^ 
mings  w€is  naturally  much  agitated.  She 
was  the  eldest  and  the  softest-hearted  ;  and 
it  occurred  to  her  for  the  first  time,  as  ahe 
gave  a  frightened  look  toward  the  coi«le» 
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that  ho  was  like  her  favorite  youoger  brother, 
who  had  died  ever  so  many  ages  ago, —  a 
thought  which,  for  the  firet  time,  made  her 
doubtful  of  her  testimony,  and  disposed  to 
break  down  in  her  evidence. 

"  You  were  in  Gninge  Lane  on  the  even- 1 
ing  of  the  15th  ultimo,"  said  Mr.  Morgan, 
after  he   had  carefully  written    down   her 
name,  **  about  nine  o'clock?  '* 

**0h,ye8,  Mr.  Morgan,"  said  the  poor 
lady ;  **  wo  were  at  St.  Roque's  Cottage 
drinking  tea  with  Mrs.  Bland,  who  was 
lodging  with  Mrs.  Smith  in  the  same  rooms 
Mrs.  Rider  U8e<l  to  have.  I  put  the  note  of 
invitation  in  my  pocket,  in  case  there  should . 
bo  any  doubt ;  but,  indeed,  poor  Mrs.  Bland 
wa8  taken  very  ill  on  the  IGth,  and  Dr.  Mar- 
joribanks  was  called,  and  he  knows  it  could 
not  be  any  other  evening — and  besides  " — 

'*  About  nine  o'clock,"  said  Mr.  Waters ; 
**  did  I  understand  you,  it  was  about  nine 
o'clock?" 

"She  was  such  an  invalid,  poor  dear," 
said  Miss  llemmiiigs,  apologetically  ;  *^  and 
it  is  such  a  privilege  to  have  real  Christian 
conversation.  We  dined  early  on  purpose, 
and  we  were  asked  for  half-past  sLs.  I  think 
it  must  have  been  a  little  after  nine;  but 
Mary  is  here,  and  she  knows  what  hour  she 
came  for  us.     Slmll  I  call  Mary,  please?  " 

*'  Presently,"  said  the  counsel  for  the 
prosecution.  **  Don't  be  agitated ;  (me  or 
two  questions  will  do.  You  passed  Mrs. 
Iladwin's  door  coming  up.  Will  you  kindly 
tell  the  gentlemen  what  you  saw  there?  "      j 

«*  Oh  !  "  crie<l  Miss  llemmings.  Siie  looked 
round  at  the  cumto  again,  and  he  was  more  i 
than  ever  like  Willie  who  died.  "  I — I  don't 
take  much  notice?  of  what  I  see  in  the  streets," 
■be  Haid,  faltering  ;  *'and  there  are  always 
BO  many  poor  jH'ui»le  going  to  see  ^Ir.  Went- 
worth."  Here  the  poor  lady  stopped  short. 
She  had  never  eonnidered  before  what  harm 
her  evidence  might  do.  Now  her  heart 
smote  her  for  the  young  man  who  was  like 
"Willie.  "  He  is  so  very  kind  to  all  the  p«K)r 
people,"  continued  the  unwilling  witn«'S.s, 
looking  doubtfully  round  intt)  all  the  faces  j 
near  her;  "ami  he's  such  a  young  man,'* 
■he  added,  in  her  tremulous  way.  It  was 
Miw  S^>plHa  who  was  strong-minded  ;  all  the 
poor  women  in  Back  Grove  Street  were  per- 
fectly aware  that  their  chances  were  doubled  ■ 
when  they  f  >un<l  Mins  Jane.  I 

'*  But  you  must  tell  us  what  you  saw  all  i 


the  same,"  said  Dr.  ^larjoribanks.  **  I  dare 
say  Mr.  Wentworth  wishes  it  as  much  as  we 
do." 

The  curate  got  up  and  came  forward  with 
one  of  his  impulses.  "  I  wish  it  a  great  deal 
more,"  he  said.  "  My  dear  Miss  Ilemmings, 
thank  you  for  your  reluctance  to  say  any- 
thing to  harm  me ;  but  the  truth  can't  pos- 
sibly harm  me  :  tell  them  exactly  what  you 
saw." 

Miss  Ilemmings  looked  from  one  to  another, 
and  trembled  more  and  more.  **  I  am  sure  I 
never  meant  to  injure  Mr.  Wentworth,"  she 
said  ;  *'  I  only  said  I  thought  it  was  im- 
prudent of  him, — that  was  all  I  meant.  Oh, 
I  am  sure  if  I  had  thought  of  this,  I  would 
rather  have  done  Anything  than  say  it.  And 
whatever  Sophia  might  have  imagined,  I 
assure  you,  gentlemen,  /  never;  never  for  a 
moment,  thought  Mr.  Wentworth  meant  any 
harm." 

"  Never  mind  Mr.  Wentworth,"  said  Mr. 
Brown,  who  now  took  the  matter  in  hand. 
**  When  you  were  passing  Mrs.  Hadwin's  house 
about  nine  o'clock,  on  the  evening  of  the 
ir)th,  you  saw  some  one  standing  at  the  door. 
Mr.  Wentworth  particularly  wishes  you  to 
say  who  it  was." 

**  Oh,Mr.  Brown, — oh,  Mr.  Morgan,"  cried 
the  poor  lady,  **  it  was  little  Rosa  Els- 
worthy  !  She  was  a  designing  little  artful 
thing.  When  she  was  in  my  Sunday  class, 
she  was  always  thinking  of  her  vanities.  Mr. 
Wentworth  was  talking  to  her  at  the  garden- 
door.  I  dare  say  he  was  giving  her  good 
advice;  and  oh,  gentlemen,  if  you  were  to 
question  me  forever  and  over,  that  is  all  I 
have  got  to  say." 

**  Did  you  not  hear  what  they  were  talk- 
ing about?  "  said  Mr.  Proctor.  **  If  it  was 
good  advice" —  The  late  rector  stopped 
short,  and  grew  red,  and  felt  that  his  sup- 
IK)sition  was  that  of  a  simpleton.  **  You 
heard  what  they  were  talking  about  ?  What 
did  they  say?"  he  concluded  peremptorily, 
in  a  tone  which  frightened  the  reluctant 
witness  more  and  more. 

**  I  did  not  hear  a  single  word,"  she  cried, 
— **  not  a  word  !  That  is  all  I  know  about  it. 
Oh,  please  let  me  go  away!  I  feel  very 
faint.  I  should  like  a  little  cold  water 
please.  1  did  not  hear  a  word — not  a  word. 
I  liavc  toM  you  everything  I  have  got  to  say." 

Everybody  lo<jked  more  w;riou8  when  Miss 
Ilemmings  stumbled    from  her  chair.     Siio- 
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was  so  frightened  at  her  own  testimony,  and 
BO  unwilling  to  give  it,  that  its  importance 
was  doubled  in  the  eyes  of  the  inexperienced 
judges.  The  squire  gave  a  low  groan  under 
his  breath,  and  turned  his  eyes,  which  had 
been  fixed  upon  her,  on  the  ground  instead, 
but  raised  them  immediately,  with  a  gleam 
•  of  anxiety,  as  his  son  again  rose  from  his 
fiidc.  All  that  the  curate  meant  to  do  was  to 
give  the  trembling  lady  his  arm,  and  lead 
her  out ;  but  the  entire  assembly,  with  the 
exception  of  John  Brown,  started  and  stared 
as  if  he  had  been  about  to  take  instant 
rovenge  upon  the  frightened  woman.  Miss 
li<'m<nings  burst  into  tears  when  Mr.  TVent- 
worth  set  a  chair  for  her  by  the  door,  and 
brougiit  her  a  glass  of  water,  in  the  outer 
room  ;  and  just  then  somebody  knocked  and 
gave  him  a  note,  with  which  he  returned  to 
the  presence  of  the  awful  tribunal.  Miss 
Sophia  Ilemmings  was  corroborating  her 
sister's  statement  when  the  Perpetual  Curate 
re-entered.  He  stood  behind  her  quite 
quietly,  until  she  had  finished,  with  a  slight 
smile  upon  his  lip  and  the  note  in  his  hand. 
Dr.  Marjoribanks  was  not  partial  to  Miss 
Sophia  Ilemmings.  She  was  never  ill  herself, 
and  rarely  permitted  even  her  sister  to  enjoy 
the  gentle  satisfaction  of  a  day's  sickness. 
The  old  doctor  looked  instead  at  the  Per- 
petual Curate.  When  Miss  Ilemmings  with- 
drew. Dr.  Marjoribanks  interposed.  '*  It 
appears  to  me  that  Mr.  Wentworth  has 
something  to  say,"  said  the  doctor.  **  It  is 
quite  necessary  that  he  should  have  a  hear- 
ing as  well  as  the  rest  of  us.  Let  Peter 
llayles  wait  a  moment,  till  we  hear  what  Mr. 
Wentworth  has  to  say." 

**  It  is  not  yet  time  for  us  to  receive  Mr. 
Wentworth 's  statement,"  said  the  rector. 
**  He  shall  certainly  be  heard  in  his  own  de- 
fence at  the  proper  time.  Mr.  Waters,  call 
Peter  llayles." 

**  One  moment,"  said  the  curate.  *'  I 
have  no  statement  to  make,  and  I  can  wait 
till  you  have  heard  what  everybody  has  to 
say,  if  the  rector  wishes  it ;  but  it  might  save 
time  and  trouble  to  hear  me.  I  have  another 
witnefis  whom,  up  to  this  moment,  I  have 
been  reluctant  to  bring  forward, — a  witness 
all-important  for  me,  whom  I  cannot  produce 
in  so  public  a  place,  or  at  an  hour  when  ' 
everybody  iy  abroad.  If  you  will  do  me  the  i 
favor  to  adjourn  tins  inquiry  till  the  even- 
ing,  and  to  meet  then  in  a  private  house, — in  • 
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I  my  own,  or  Mi^s  Wentworth 's,  or  wherever 

I  you  may  appoint, — I  think  I  can  undertake 

to  make  this  whole  business  perfectly  clear." 

*'  Bless  me  !  "  said  Mr.  Proctor,  suddenly. 
This  unexpected  and  irrelevant  benediction 
was  the  first  sound  distinctly  audible  in  the 
little  etir  of  surprise,  expectation,  and  ex- 
citement which  followed  the  curate's  8j)eeeh. 
The  squire  let  his  stick  fall  out  of  his  hands, 
and  groped  after  it  to  pick  it  up  again. 
Hope  had  suddenly  all  at  once  come  into  pos- 
session of  the  old  man's  breast.  As  for  the 
rector,  he  was  too  much  annoyed  at  the  mo- 
ment to  speak. 

**  You  should  have  thought  of  this  before," 
said  Dr.  Marjoribanks.  **  It  would  have  been 
just  as  easy  to  fix  this  meeting  for  the  evening, 
and  in  a  private  house,  and  would  have  saved- 
time.  You  are  very  welcome  to  my  dining- 
room,  if  you  please;  but  I  don't  understand 
why  it  could  not  have  been  settled  so  at  once, 
and  saved  our  time,"  said  the  doctor  ;  to 
which  sentiment  there  were  several  murmurs 
of  assent. 

*'  Gentlemen,"  said  the  curate,  whose  eyes 
were  sparkling  with  excitement,  **  you  must 
all  know  in  your  hearts  that  this  trial  ought 
never  to  have  taken  place.  I  have  lived 
among  you  for  five  years,  and  you  ought  to 
have  known  me  by  this  time.  I  have  never 
been  asked  for  an  explanation  ;  neither  could 
any  explanation  which  it  was  possible  for  me 
to  make  have  convinced  a  mind  prejudiced 
against  me,"  he  said,  after  a  moment^s  paasc, 
with  a  meaning  which  everybody  understood. 
*'  It  is  only  now  that  I  feel  myself  able  to 
clear  up  the  whole  matter;  and  it  is  for  this 
reason  alone  that  I  ask  you  to  put  off  your 
inquiry  till  to-night."  ' 

**  I  don't  feel  inclined-  to  consent  to  any 
adjournment,"  said  Mr.  Morgan  ;  **  it  looks 
like  an  attempt  to  defeat  the  ends  of  justice." 
The  rector  was  very  much  annoyed, — more 
than  he  dared  confess  to  himself.  He  be- 
lieved in  his  heart  that  young  Wentworth 
was  guilty,  and  he  felt  equally  convinced 
that  here  was  some  unexpected  loophole 
through  which  he  would  escape.  But  pub- 
lic opinion  was  strong  in  Grange  Lane, — 
stronger  than  a  new  rector.  The  banker  and 
the  doctor  and  the  Indian  colonel,  not  to  speak 
of  old  Mr.  Western,  were  disposed  to  grant 
the  request  of  the  curate ;  and  when  even  Mr. 
Proctor  forsook  his  side,  the  rector  himself 
yielded.     *'  Though  it  is  against  my  judg* 
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ment,"  he  said,  '*  and  I  can  see  no  advan- 
tage to  be  gained  by  it,  the  meeting  had  bet- 
ter be  held  in  the  Rectory,  this  evening  at 
seven  o'clock.'' 

**  Most  of  us  dine  at  seven  o'clock,"  said 
Dr.  Maijoribanks. 

**  This  evening  at  eight  o'clock,"  said  the 
rector,  severely.  "  I  will  requcBt  all  the  wit- 
nesses to  be  in  attendance,  and  wc  must  hope 
to  find  Mr.  Wentworth's  witness  of  sufficient 
importance  to  justify  the  change.  At  eight 
o'clock  this  evening,  in  my  house,  gentle- 
men/ '  said  the  rector,  lie  collected  his  notes 
[  and  went  outside,  and  began  talking  to  his 
'  witnesses,  while  the  others  collected  together 
xound  the  table  to  consult  over  the  new  phase 
of  the  afiair.  The  three  Mr.  Wentworths 
went  oat  together,  the  father  between  his 
two   tali  sons.    The  squire's  strength  was 


much  shaken,  both  in  mind  and  body.  When 
they  were  out  of  the  shadow  of  the  church, 
he  looked  up  in  Frank's  face. 

*^  I  hope  you  consider  me  entitled  to  an 
immediate  explanation,"  said  Mr.  Wcnt- 
worth.  **  When  I  read  that  anonymous  let- 
ter, it  went  a  long  way  toward  breaking  my 
heart,  sir  ;  I  can  tell  you  it  did.  Jack  here, 
too,  and  your  brother  maknig  up  his  mind 
as  bo  has  done,  Frank.  I  urn  not  a  man  to 
complain.  If  it  were  all  over  with  me  to- 
morrow, I  shouldn't  be  sorry,  po  fur  as  I  am 
concerned,  if  it  weren't  for  the  girls  and  the 
little  children.  But  I  always  thought  I 
could  have  sworn  by  Frank,"  said  the  old 
man,  mournfully.  He  was  ever  so  much 
older  since  he  had  said  these  words  before 
in  the  long  lime  avenue  at  Wentworth 
Uall. 


Two  Months  is  Rome. — Walking  in  the  streets 
of  Rome,  I  should  say  tliat  every  other  person  you 
meet  ii  either  a  priest  or  a  French  soldier,  the 
lurm  of  government  being,  as  the  world  knows,  a 
clerical  despotism  founded  upon  red  pantaloons. 
Ic  Is  not  cxaclly  the  (xility  which  one  would  have 
selected  with  special  regard  to  the  welfare  of  a 
people;  but  I  am  not  a  political  traveller,  and  h:id 
no  time  to  examine  tlic  institutions  under  which 
the  Romans  have  the  happiness  to  live.  This  I 
know, — that  there  is  no  city  on  the  Continent 
where  hfe  is  so  pleasant  and  coinfwrtable  as  in 
Rome;  and  for  the  de;;ree  of  municipal  merit 
which  this  may  imply,  let  us  give  due  credit.  I 
was  ti»M  that  the  phice  was  full  of  brigands  and 
thieves;  and,  especially,  that  I  ou^ht  not  to  walk 
after  ten  o*clock  at  uiglit  unless  in  the  most  fro- 
qucnte*!  streets.  But  I  soon  came  to  the  coiiclu- 
sion  that  my  watch  was  as  little  likely  suddenly 
to  leave  my  pocket  in  Home  as  in  b^ndon  ;  and 
that  the  advice  as  to  nocturnal  excursions  was  not 
more  valuable  for  one  than  the  other.  Wiiethcr 
you  would  rather  be  stabbed  with  a  stiletto,  or 
stifled  bj  the  garotte  process  and  juiupetl  upon 
afterwards,  is  a  mere  matter  of  ta»te.  Amonp; 
the  municipal  arranj^einents  of  lUnne,  there  is 
one  of  very  old  date  which  apfieirs  to  liavc  lufn 
regarded  with  peculiar satisfiction  by  it-^  aiithor>i, 
Imt  of  which  I  confess  that  I  cannot  approve, — 


the  coronation  of  pagan  columns  with  Christian 
saints.  The  pli^  has  been  to  set  up  some  noble 
fragment  of  the  ancient  city,  to  crown  it  with  an 
apostle,  and  to  make  it  inform  the  public,  by 
dojrgerel  verses  on  its  base,  how,  having  been 
dedicated  by  one  Pont.  Max.  (pagan)  to  some 
mythological  celebrity,  it  wjus  t:<keu  in  h.mil  by 
another  Pont.  Max.  (Christian)  and  deilicatetl  to 
some  holy  man  ;  and  that  it  fei»ls  happier  and 
more  resiKXJtable  in  consequence.  Saint  Paul 
and  Saint  Peter,  placed  respectively  at  the  head 
of  long  histories  of  battles,  sieges,  bloo*l,  JUid  ra- 
pine, which  enwreath  the  columns  of  Antoninus 
and  Trajan,  look  singularly  out  of  place.  In  fi-ont 
of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  there  is  a  tiute<l  pillar 
of  wonderful  grandeur  and  beauty,  which  has 
l)een  dngged  by  some  pojMjfroni  the  Temple  of 
Peace,  surmounte*.!  with  a  statue  of  the  Mailonn:i, 
and  made  to  proclaim,  in  exeenible  Latm  vei*se, 
the  praises,  not  of  the  Ma<loniia,  but  of  the  pope 
who  phiceil  it  there, — **Te,  Paule,  imllis  obtricebo 
seculis.*'  No  bathos  could  be  more  complete. 
The  oU'lisks  are  detilt  with  in  a  similar  manner  ; 
and  the  same  well-meant  zcjil  has  c^nverteil  in  all 
directionsheathentemjile'iifttoCliristian  churches, 
the  result  being  that  fxith  are  siKiilc-l.  Michael 
Angelo  knew  this  well  ;  and,  l»eing  onlere»l  to 
turn  the  liaths  of  Di«>cletian  into  a  church,  left 
tlie  Baths  of  Diocletian  just  as  they  wen*,  with 
only  enough  alt«'ration  to  save  Jipp«':ir:in»*»'>'.  and 
by  s<,  -liiing  sihNit-isl*-!  in  j)n*serving  a  sp  fn-lid 
n-li''  of  antiipiity  fi.r  the  l»enefit  of  futuic  l»mes. 
— .Mil c in  ilia  u  '&  Majazi ue. 
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From  The  Spectator,  7  May. 
THE  HORIZON. 
The  horizon  is  darkening  fast.  Almost 
every  incident  recorded  this  week  points  to  a 
rapidly  approaching  crisis, — the  outbreak  of 
that  European  war  which  we  have  for 'five 
months  foretold  as  certain  if  England  shrank 
from  her  clear  duty  of  enforcing  justice  as 
well  as  peace.  Had  we  fulfilled  the  premieres 
pledge,  accepted  the  Swedish  ofier,  and  sent 
ten  regiments  of  the  line  to  the  Dannewerke 
as  proof  that  we  were  in  earnest,  there  would 
have  l>een  no  war,  and  we  should  have  dictated 
a  compromise  which,  by  doing  justice  at  once 
to  Denmark  and  Germany,  would  have  re- 
moved all  heart-burnings.  The  ministry  or 
the  court,  whichever  it  was,  shrank  from  that 
just  course,  and  now  the  nation  must  pay  the 
penalty  which  always  falls  on  those  who  will 
DolfSUDmit  to  injustice,  yet  are  not  prompt 
tq  demand  redress.  The  conference  after  two 
postponements  met  at  last  on  the  29  th  of 
April ;  but  as  wo  predicted  the  very  first  pro- 
posal was  made  an  excuse  for  delay.  The 
Germans,  forsooth,  had  no  idea  that  any  one 
would  ask  for  an  armistice,  no  instructions 
whether  to  accept  or  reject  it,  and  though 
the  telegraphs  are  in  order,  waited  three  days 
more.  VVhen  the  instructions  arrived,  it  was 
discovered  that  they  covered  a  great  deal  too 
much  ;  that  Prussia  in  particular  was  striving 
to  dictate  terms  as  to  a  conquered  foe,  and 
the  consequent  remonstrances  furnished  one 
more  excuse  for  another  appeal  for  fresh  or- 
ders. Conference,  therefore,  stands  postponed 
to  Monday  next,  by  which  time  we  doubt  not 
Count  Bernstorff  will  have  the  gout,  or  Uerr 
von  Beust  will  be  recalled  to  arrange  pressing 
Saxon  business,  or  Count  Apponyi  will  feel 
it  necessary  to  inq^uire  at  Vienna  what  he  is 
to  do  if  the  Prussian  should  chance  to  disa- 
gree with  him.  The  game  now  visibly  play- 
ing is  one  of  delay  ,^-&lay  intended  to  allow 
Prussia  to  occupy  all  Jutland,  and  Austria  to 
send  her  fleet  to  the  Baltic.  If  the  allies 
could  but  gain  three  clear*wecks  undisturbed, 
Jutland  would  be  swept  bare,  Funen  entered 
by  the  Prussian  army,  and  the  Austrian  fleet 
anchored  off"  Copenhagen.  Fortunately  for 
Denmark  and  Europe,  however,  there  are 
limits  to  the  forbearance  even  of  the  British 
Government.  It  is  clear  amidst  all  thefi:uarded 
official  statements  that  this  last  insult  over- 
came the  foreign  secretary's  patience,  and 
that  Vienna  has  been  assured  that  if,  in  spite  of 
promises,  the  Austrian  fleet  quits  the  rforth 
Sea,  the  Austrian  fleet  will  cerise  to  exist. 
Tlie  Aurora  has  been  despatched  to  watch  its 

f progress,  and  a  squadron,  ready  for  action, 
ies  waiting  in  the  Downs.  Austria,  it  seems 
probable,  will  on  this  point  give  way  to  an 
irresistible  mandate  ;  but  the  collision  has 
not  tended  to  diminish  the  irritability  of  di- 


plomatists, or  the  inexplicablearroeanoea*.^ 
security  which  are  expressed  at  Berlin.    T^^^ 
official  journals  of  Prussia  not  onW  talk 
the  final  absorption  of  Schleswig  into  (i^^ 
many,  not  only  demand  compensation  fur 
the  expenses  of  a  war  of  invasion,  but  infcr^f 
Germany  that,  should  the  British  fleet  ^^ij 
the  Prussian  envoys  will  be  at  once  n;^  ^^ 
drawn.      Marshal   Von   Wrangel  not  c^d/. 
permits  bis  soldiery  to  ravage  Jutland,,     (q^ 
has    demanded  a   **  requisition  '*  after       t^ 
fashion  of  Napoleon  I., — **  the  first  iat^tai- 
ment  "  being  £96,000, — and  transported  the 
municipalities  which  objected  to  the  extortioo. 
The  fortifications  of  Fredericia  are  sentenced 
to  destruction,  and  in  short,  the  Prussiaw 
deal  openly  with  Denmark,  upon  which  thej 
have  never  declared  war,  as  a   oonqnered 
country.     The  chatter  about  the  Prince  of 
Augustenburg  has  entirely  ceased,  the  Pnu- 
sian   Chambers  are  silent  and  content  with 
some  expected  development,  and  if  the  eigoa 
visible  on  all  hands  may  be  trusted,  iStrt 
Von    Bismark    intends  to   Insist  on  teroM 
which  would  ma]^e   Ilolstein  and  Schleewig 
and  Jutland  provinces  of  Prussia.    Assured, 
as  he  thinks,  that  England  will  not  interfere, 
and  prepared  to  defy  France,  he  talks  of  the 
**  sacrifices  made  by  the  Monarchy  '*  and  the 
justice  of  compensations  as  if  already  con-     | 
vinced  that  Europe  had  sentenced  Denmark.     ) 
Arrogance  of  this  kind,  when  manifested  by 
the  minister  of  a  despotic  State  whose  armiee 
are  in  motion,  points  almost  invariably  to 
vrar. 

These  are  serious  signs ;  but  moreserions 
still  is  the  change  which  is  passing  over  Eo^ 
lish  opinion.  Parliament  is,  as  is  usual  before 
action,  quiet  to  apathy,  just  as  audiences  sit 
hushed  when  the  music  tells  them  the  ii- 
nouement  is  at  hand ;  but  there  is  a  kind  of 
low  growl  coming  up  audibly  from  cvcit 
side.  The  country  is  wearied  oat.  Origh 
nally  very  apathetic,  almost  unable  to  oIlde^ 
stand  the  quarrel,  and  full  of  traditional  be- 
lief in  German  inertness,  the  English  people 
have  watched  the  incidents  of  the  oampaisn— 
the  gallant  resistance  made  by  men  in  vAom 
they  recognize  themselves,  the  needless slaugb- 
ter  for  the  sake  of  military  display,  the  cruel 
requisitions  upon  unresisting  fanners,  the 
yet  more  cruel  insults  poured  upon  men  who 
aicd  defending  their  own  soil— : with  an  ever- 
increasing  indignation.  Men  sympathize 
acutely  vvhenever  they  can  entirely  uncterstud 
the  suflbring,  and  there  is  not  a  oountrj  gen* 
tlcman  in  England  but  reads  of  ibe  4leatroe» 
tion  of  homesteads  like  Ravnbavn,  the  break- 
ing up  of  parsonages,  the  dcvastatioo  of 
farms  as  like  those  of  Lincolnshire  as  if  tbt 
people  of  ]k)Hton  still  spoke  Danish,  with  a 
sense  of  {xjrsonal  pain.  That  pain  is  the 
sharper  because  it  is  felt  at  last  Uat  then 
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IDA  through  nil  these  acts  a  spirit  of  insult 
nr«rds  England  as  well  uh  Denmark,  that 
lis  coantrv  is  being  humiliated  in  the  face 
F  tho  worla.  Though  too  proud  to  be  **  bus- 
?ptiblc,"  unable  even  to  coneeive  why  Prus- 
iaiis  should  resent  a  monument  reeording  a 
lir  defeat,  our  countrymen  arc  not  at  heart 
elighted  with  others'  seorn.  A  feeling  that 
;  10  almost  time  that  words  should  give  place 
t>  action  is  spreadin^^  fast  through  the  land, 
nd  will  very  speedily  make  itt^clf  heard 
El  onmistakable  tones.  The  Cabinet,  ham- 
jeied  by  a  hundrerl  diflBculties  of  which  Par- 
iament  never  talks,  has  waited  for  support, 
.nd  DOW  there  is  no  course  of  action,  so  it  be 
Mil  decided,  of  which  the  country  will  not 
Lpprove.  If  France  will  join  to  secure  tho 
»«k,  the  alliance  will  be  accepted  with  pleas- 
lie;  hut  if  not,  it  is  not  from  the  Tuilcries 
bftt  England  receives  her  orders. 

Finally,  the  tone  of  the  Danes  will,  we  sus- 
>ect,  BCeelerate   the  decision   of  Htatesmen. 
3ie  politicians  of  Copenhaj^en  seem  at  last 
0 perceive  that  a  great  cause  iti,  in  this  world, 
K)  Bpcurity  against  a  great  wrong,  and  are 
liking  in  their  despiiir  of  schemes  as  dan- 
lerous  to  Europe  as  their  annihilation  would 
e.    With  JSchleswig  gone  and  Jutland  rav- 
ged,  the  islands  have  scarcely  a  political  ex- 
itence,  and  may  as  well  reap  the  advantag«»8  j 
ftheir  inevitable  de|>enden<'«;.     »*^Ve  must," 
lys  M.  Hall,  through  tho  Dayblatht^  *»  3P1% 
irect  to  lierlin  ;"  and  terms  obtained  Irom 
erlin  will  involve  the  permanent  dep«*ndence 
f  Denmark  (m  the  great  power  which  grants 
peace.     Germany  ruling  the  Baltic, — that 
a  change  which  may  not  be  dangerous,  but 
bich    the  older  statesmen  of  Europe — men 
ke  TiOrd  Palmerston,  who  know  that  unless 
M  liultiu  is  fn^e,  Russia  is  supreme  in  the 
orth,  and  like  Na[>oleon,  who   rememlx*r ' 
lat  SwtMlen  is   really  an  arm  of  France—  | 
ill  und<jubtedly  hc)l(f  to  bi»  8»).     With  rulers 
anned  and  populations  irriUitini,  a    mad- . 
an  like  llerr  Von  Jiismark   to  drive  l)oth  ' 
►  extremes,  and  English  princes  accepting  | 
idenat  the  hands  of  a  Prussian  king,  the 
Nriion  on  every  side  seems  visibly  chiding 


Yrum  Tbo  Ecunomiiit,  1 1  May. 
^AXGERS  ARISING  FliOM  W.NTINKN'TAL 
MISLXDERSTANDINGS  OF  E.N'tiLAND. 

Many  wars  would  b<r  avoide<I  if  nuti(»ns 
ideratood  each  other's  clui meters  and  con- 
itutions  lx^tter  tiian  they  do.  We  anr  con- 
intly  told  by  Frenchmen  and  Anu^ricans, — 
Oh!  you  don't  at  all  comprehend  us  and 
lU  never  will.  You  miscT)nstrue  l)oth  our 
DtiveH  and  our  conduct,  and  se<'m  ijuite  un- 
ite to  do  justice  either  to  the  loftiness  of 
ir  nature  or  tiic  excellence  of  our  political 


institutions."  When  they  speak  thus,  we 
are  generally  silent;  and,  thougli  helifving 
that  we  are  not  altogether  so  dull  «)r  ho  ign(»- 
rant  as  they  fancy,  we  are  willing  to  admit 
that  there  may  l)e  much  truth  in  what  they 
say.  Assuredly  wc  might  hold  the  same 
sort  of  language  to  the  Prussians  an<l  the 
Austrians  just  now.  Neither  tlie  German 
governments  nor  the  German  people  appear  to 
have  any  real  insight  into  the  actual  temynp 
and  political  idiosyncracies  of  Englishmm  ; 
and  their  blindness  is  at  the  presi-nt  crisis 
full  of  danger.  Tbey  see  that  lK)th  in  the 
Polish  case  and  in  'the  Dano-German  case 
our  diplomatic  menaces  and  our  apparent 
wishes  have  squared  ill  with  our  practical 
proceedings ;  they,  in  consequence,  having 
before  hated  us,  now  despise  us  ;  and  in  this 
matter  we  cannot  eay  that  they  may  not  be 
in  a  measure  right.  But  they  assume  that 
tlio  discrepancy  between  our  language  and 
our  Actions  will,  therefore,  necessjirily  c«)n- 
tinue ;  and  in  this  they  are  wholly  wr<mg. 
They  sec  that  we  have  borne  much  in  the 
way  of  affront,  and  they  conclude  in  conse- 
quence that  we  shall  bear  anything;  and 
here  again  they  are  mistaken,  a^ld  the  mis- 
take is  dangerous.  They  perceived  that  the 
English  nation,  at  the  outset,  was  strongly 
and  resolutely  averse  to  war  ;  anci  they  have 
leaped  to  the  conclusion  that  this  aversion 
does  and  will  continue  to  the  end.  They 
never  fell  into  a  more  complete  or  more  mis- 
chievous ern)r  in  their  lives. 

There  is  no  blame  to  foreigners  in  not  Ix'ing 
able  to  understand  us,  for  we  are  an  incon- 
sistent and  impulsive  people;  but  there  is 
great  danger.  What  other  nations  see  is 
that  wo  are  a  slow,  and  up  to  a  certain  point 
a  patient,  race.  They  know  that  our  middle 
classes  are  busily  engiiged  in  making  money 
in  a  variety  of  creditable  enterprisi-s ;  tli;it 
men  who  are  thus  engrosstMi  hate  all  disturb- 
ance and  uncrrtaintirs  ;  that  merchants,  as  a 
rule,  detest  war ;  and  that  those  who  have  so 
many  irons  in  the  iire  are  naturally  and  sys- 
trmatieally  pacific.  They  know,  m«)rt»(mT, 
that  wln-n  we  are  in  adversity,  we  don't  like 
to  add  to  our  national  expenditure  and  our 
national  taxation  ;  and  f^rl  Kuss<>ll  has  jut^t 
t(»ld  them  that  when  we  are  in  pr(W|HTity  we 
shritik  from  anything  which  would  risk  the 
hande4)me  iMilnilce  at  our  linkers.  They  oh- 
K-rve,  also,  that  there  is  a  very  prominent 
and  a  very  ehv«'r  settion  of  our  iK>liticians 
who  on  principle  object  to  any  interference 
in  foreign  (piarrels,  and  who  are  systoinatic 
advociKfS  of  jx-ace  at  almost  any  pVi('e.  So 
far  thi-y  are  all  right : — where  thrv  are  at 
fault  i^  in  not  [K-rceiving  that  thin  Is  not  thr 
\choU'  of  our  chanufter,  and  that  thrri*  comes 
a  time  when  this  teniyier,  prcr^umed  on  t<^ 
far,  changes  into  its  exact  opposite. 
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They  cannot  understand  that,  though  not 
a  military  people,  we  are  essentially  a  war- 
like people ;  that  our  middle  classes,  and  even 
our  working  classes,  arc  easily  aroused  to  take 
an  intense  interest  in  war ;  that  they  are 
more  excited  than  most  nations  by  tales  of 
victory  or  defeat ;  and  that  no  conflict  can  go 
on  long  near  their  own  shore,  especially  if  it 
be  accompanied  with  stirring  incidents,  with- 
out arousing  in  them  a  strong  inclination  to 
join  in  the  aflfray.  They  understand  still  less 
the  excessively  vehement,  and  after  a  time 
almost  bloodthirsty,  though  perfectly  disin- 
terested,  indignation  which  is  generated  in 
the  English  mind  at  the  sisht  of  manifest 
injustice,  especially  when  that  injustice  is 
perpetrated  by  the  powerful  on  the  weak. 
They  scarcely  realize  at  all  that  a  nation  so 
slow  to  suspect  insult,  and  so  thick-skinned 
as  often  to  laugh  at  it,  will  if  it  be  repeated 
and  persisted  in,  gradually  flare  up  into  a 
decree  of  fury  to  which  their  own  touch^i 
and  superficial  passions  are  a  joke.  Least  of 
all  do  they  understand  or  can  they  believe 
that,  when  once  these  sentiments  have  reached 
a  certain  point,  the  most  pertinacious  and 
eloquent  remonstrances  of  the  **  Peace  Party '' 
are  absolutely  unheard,  the  fear  of  heavy  tax- 
ation and  extravagant  expenditure  and  mer- 
cantile disturbance  disappears  like  smoke, 
and  even  the  commercial  classes  become  as 
furiously  warlike  as  the  army  itself.  If  they 
had  watched  the  gradual  and  of  late  rapid 
change  that  has  come  over  English  feeling 
since  the  crossing  of  the  Eider  and  the  storm- 
ing of  Duppell ;  if  they  had  heard  the  cheers 
with  which  the  news  of  the  Danish  victory 
off"  Heligoland  was  welcomed,  not  only  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  but  on  tlie  Stock  Exchange, 
— they  might  be  made  aware  that  the  nation 
has  at  last  been  pretty  nearly  goaded  into  a 
mood  which  is  very  dangerous  and  may  soon 
become  wellnigh  irrational. 

There  is  another  matter  which  the  Ger- 
mans do  not  understand  ;  namely,  the  difficul- 
ties under  which  our  diplomatists  and  min- 
isters act  and  speak  when  they  are  not  clear 
of  the  feeling  of  the  country,  or  when  that 
feeling  is  indifferent  or  hostile,  and  the  mar- 
vellous manner  in  which  those  difficulties  van- 
ish as  by  magic,  the  moment  that  feeling  is  i 
indisputiibly  with  them.    Some  months  since, 
even  if  the  Cabinet  had  wished  to  go  to  war, 
J  it  would  not  have  been  able  to  do  so.    When 
Parliament  met,  it  became  obvious  that  the 
temper  of  the  nation  was  intensely  pacific ; 
we  did  not  see  what  we  were  to  fight  for,  nor 
why  we  should  fight  at  all ;  no  definite  or 
Batisfactory  solution  of  the  question  could  be 
laid  hcl'orc^  us  as  an  object  worth  money  and  j 
blnodnlird  ;  and  tlie  aggressive  violence  and  , 
iiiKiU'iKM'  of  the  two  great  Teutonic  powers  i 
had   not  yet  proceeded  far  enough  to  rouse 


our  indignation.  Nor  did  many  persons  be- 
lieve that  they  would  act  as  shameleSBly  as 
they  have  done.  The  country  would  not  then 
have  followed  even  Lord  Palmerston  into  a 
war.  Now,  however, — though  the  best  mo- 
ment for  interference  has  unquestionably  been 
suffered  to  go  by ;  though  it  is  by  no  meaiu 
clear  for  what  distinct  scheme  we  should  in- 
terfere, nor  what  good  we  should  do  by  in- 
terference ;  thouph  it  would  cost  us  twice  a« 
much  money  ana  twice  as  many  lives  to  ex- 
pel the  invaders  now  as  would  have  suflSced 
to  prevent  the  invasion, — yet  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  if  Lord  Palmerston  were  to- 
morrow to  send  the  Channel  Fleet  to  Elsinore 
and,  at  the  certainty  of  war,  peremptorilv  to 
order  back  the  Prussians  and  the  Austriaos 
to  their  own  country,  or  if  he  were  to  resign 
because  he  was  not  permitted  to  do  this,  toe 
country  would  back  him  almost  as  one  mao. 
And  it  would  do  this,  although  such  a  pro- 
ceeding, without  the  concurrence  of  France 
or  Russia,  would  be  one  of  the  rashest  meas- 
ures he  ever  ventured  on.  And  it  is  eqoaUj 
certain  that  the  first  decisive  victory  gained 
by  our  fleet  or  army  over  the  invaders  of 
Denmark  would  be  the  signal  for  such  an- 
other war-fever  spreading  over  all  classes  as 
astonished  and  almost  pained  beholden  dur- 
ing the  last  [year  of  the  Crimean  straggle. 
We  do  not  say  that  this  would  be  right-and 
reasonable.  We  do  not  say  that  we  sboald 
be  able  to  give  a  satisfactory  reply  to  aoy 
philosophic  Austrian  who  asked  us  what 
object  we  proposed  to  ourselves  by  going  to 
war.  We  should  merely  be  able  to  exuain 
to  him  that  we  went  to  war,  not  to  enloiee 
these  or  those  terms,  this  or  that  compromise, 
but  because  the  injustice  and  wanton  cruelty 
committed  by  him  and  his  had  made  our  hon- 
est blood  boil,  and  that  we  could  look  on  ii- 
active  no  longer.  We  should  go  to  war,  not 
because  we  had  a  purpose  to  gain,  but  b^ 
cause  we  had  feelings — and  righteous  feel- 
ings— to  express. 

There  is  one  ominous  symptom  of  BritiA 
feeling  which  the  Prussians  at  least  would 
do  well  to  mark  and  ponder.  A  year  or  two 
ago,  a  rumor  to  the  effect  that  the  French  were 
preparing  to  extend  their  frontier  to  the  left 
bunk  of  the  Rhine  would  have  created  the 
greatest  excitement  in  this  country ;  and  ths 
almost  unanimous  sentiment  among  all  claflitl 
wou4d  have  been  that  such  an  aggression  and 
such  an  aggrandizement  of  the  chief  militait 
monarchy  on  the  Continent  must  not  betof* 
crated  for  an  hour.  The  first  steps  towtrf 
the  realization  of  such  a  scheme  would  but 
given  the  signal  for  an  immediate  rupture  of 
friendly  relations,  if  not  for  more  decided 
meaHurcK  of  opposition.  Now,  on  the  COB- 
trary,  the?  idea  is  ailmly  discussed,  with  ir 
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tercfit  indeed,  but  with  neitlicr  anger  nor  dis- 
may ; — and  if  I/)iuh  Xa|Mjlo()n  were  to  move 
for  that  object  t(>-m<»rr()\v,  the  tirst  remark 
of  nine  out  of  ten  Kn;j;lifihmen,  we  believe, 
would  be  : — *'  It  will  serve  Prussia  right ; 
filic  liOA  set  tlic  example  of  spoliation  and  op- 
prcsKion,  and  we  at  least  will  not  interfere 
to  save  her  from  the  merited  puniuhment  of 
her  wrong-doing." 


From  Tho  Sixjctator,  21  >hiy. 

•napoleon  axd  the  next  pope. 

"Were  the  eonfteijuencrK  to  Eurr)pe  k's-sdis- 
afltroiifl,  tlie  quietjcenoe  of  Napoleon  in  Danish 
aflnirH  might  be  exeused  by  politieiann ;  for 
be  hau  an  even  greater  matter  in  hand.  All 
iiOCountA  from  Uome  repres(Mit  the  pontiff  ais 
drawing  near  his  end,  and  the  election  of  a 
new  pojHJ  must  be  to  the  emperor  a  matter 
of  the  nn>st  urgent  imjKjrt.  Ili5  first  and 
most  imme«liate  objeot  the  one  which  must 
he  dertrest  to  liis  intellectual  pride  as  well  as 
to  his  ambition,  must  be  to  compel  the 
e6hcluve  to  elect  a  man  who  shall  either 
take  his  directions  from  himself,  be  in  eflect 
his  own  nominee,  or  who,  failing*  that,  shall 
be  ready  to  end  the  umjndurabfc  situation, 
and  come  to  terms  with  Italy  and  civilization. 
The  obstacles  to  such  an  election  are  incon- 
ceivably numerous,  and  in  the  first  object  the 
emperor  will,  we  l>elieve,  most  certainly  fail. 
The  curious  story  which  has  been  going 
about,  of  the  design  to  pr«)mote  tlie  Abbate 
BonafDirte  first  to  a  cardinars  hat  and  then 
to  the  jKiiKil  chair,  only  proves  how  little  the 
•vstcm  of  eh'ction  by  the  Ci)nclave  is  yet  un- 
(f«^rfitoo<1  in  England.  N'o  douht  such  an  ex- 
pi.*riuient,  if  it  wen?  only  iK)S5iUe,  would  be 
Worth  H«>me  risk.  A  |>»ih'  who  would  ohey 
Xapoleon  in  all  things  wi)old  l)e,  of  course,  a 
Hew  source  of  inlbienc*', — would,  in  faut.  make 
him  almost  a  real  Cjusar,  representative  of 
the  higheht  religious  as  well  nr  the  highest 
Qiilitury  [)ower,  place  in  his  hands  tlu;  double 
Hcseptre  which  sinee  I)ioeli'ti:in  retired  to  »Sa- 
Umiii  no  man  has  ever  wielded  over  civilized 
'nen.  The  ruler  of  Turk*  v  is  eali[ih  as  wrll  as 
biiltan,  theemjierorof  llussia  pontilVaswellas 
Ctzar  ;  but  in  the  west,  absolutism  ha.-*,  .**inoe 
the  fall  of  Jiome,  alwiiys  be<'n  ti'mjKTed  by 
independence  of  the  org:inizrd  spiritual  p-)wer. 
The  object  which  Charles  V.  faile<l  to  attain 
is,  however,  we  believe,  Ix-yuuil  the  grasp  of 
Napol(H>n  \U.  Even  if  he  had  at  dispo-al  a 
meinfRT  of  his  own  family  who  combine-l  all 
the  iM'cessary  qualifniition?,  who  was  at  once 
a  Bonaparte,  a  priest,  a  ejirdiual,  and  und«T 
hid  own  dire<.*tion.  hi*  oouM  sc:in;ely  in.-^ure 
his  ni)jn»ihtmeut  t»  till- rlitiir.  Tin*  mode  of 
election   has  U.-en   elabuiatid    through    ag«> 


and  by  Roman  cardinals  in  order  to  defeat 
this  very  danger,  and  it  is  very  difficult  even 
to  imagnio  direct  and  successful  coercion  in 
favor  of  an  individual  known  to  all  the  world 
to  l)e  devoted  to  a  particuhir  power.  Austria, 
France,  and  Spain  each  iMjssosses  the  right  of 
depositing  with  their  envoys  one  name  which 
tile  conclave  must  not  choose,  and  unices  the 
emperor  could  brilnj  or  frighten  the  conclave 
into  an  unanimous  election  by  acclaim, — a 
mere  impossibility, — the  powers  would  be 
certain  to  have  marked  his  name,  and  tho 
election  would  bo  void. 

The  difficulties  in  tlie  way  even  of  securing 
the  minor  object, — the  election  of  a  man  who 
will  depart  fwin  the  tion  possurnySj — are  very 
great  indeed.  It  seems  to  l)e  imagined  in 
England  that  the  em{)eror,  being  in  posses- 
sion of  Rome,  will  be  the  real  elector ;  but 
this  is  a  mere  delusion.  The  number  of  car- 
dinals eligil)le  is  greatly  limitiHl  by  the  eti- 
quette which  has  l)een  maintained  for  nearly 
thiee  hundred  years,  which  it  might  cause  a 
schism  to  break,  and  which  confnies  the 
chair  of  St.  Peter  to  a  cardinal  of  Itjilian 
birth  and  culture.  German  ecclesiastics 
would  hardly  yield  with  patience  to  a  French 
dictator,  or  Italian  divines  to  a  German  p>pe, 
or  any  race  on  the  Continent  to  an  English- 
man or  Hungarian.  The  old  etiquette  must 
be  maintained,  and  the  emperor  has  there- 
fore to  find  a  man  who  is  an  Italian,  who  is 
not  Italian  enough  to  make  him  a  foe,  and 
who  will  not  be  from  the  first  thrown  out  by 
the  certainty  of  a  veto  from  one  of  the  veto- 
ing powers.  When  he  has  found  him,  he 
has  to  secure  his  election  ;  and  this  may  not  be 
an  etisy  task.  No  tonclave  could  to-day  be 
lx)ught  head  by  head  as  conclaves  once  were 
purehased.  Tlie  cardinals  numlxT  among 
them  one  «)r  two  utterly  evil  men,  and  many 
self-seeking  men,  and  many  more  men  who 
would  if  they  could  advance  the  cause  of 
tlivir  «reed  and  tluir  personal  weal  as  if  the 
two  were  one  ;  hut  as  a  body  they  are  little 
more  liable  to  l)e  bi)ught  than  so  many  Kng- 
lish  peers.  There  are  too  many  fanatics 
among  them  to  begin  with,  and  too  many 
more  dejiendent  on  aourts  which  are  not 
Fren«h.  It  remains  either  to  |»ersuade  or  to 
friglit«-n,  an<l  neither  is  iiuite  so  easy  as 
earne.st  ( 'alvini^t<  may  imngine.  A  very  con- 
^iderabh'  setftii>n  of  tlie  mtire  b'Mly  pn^bably 
b<'Iieve,  just  as  Pio  Nnno  Ix'lieves,  that  eom- 
proiiiisc  is  morally  evil  ;  that  the  duty  of  a 
jM)|i<'.  pressed  by  external  force,  in  to  opjx)se 
to  ext«'rnal  force  an  imiuovahle  imssive  re- 
histiince,  arid  on  su<«h  men  nrgunn-nts  have 
jii-t  the  forc<'  of  v.ords.  They  listen,  but 
ni'Ver  act.  Th<*n.  as  to  e.»errion,  it  wi.iuld 
fij-^-m.  an<l  to  most  Euiilishmen  it  dii«*s  s<'em, 
a^  if  the  emperor  held  in  his  hand  a  threat  to 
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which  even  cardinals  must  yield.  lie  has 
only  to  declare  that  if  a  reactionary  pope  is 
elected,  his  troops  will  abandon  Rome,  and 
the  conclave  is  powerless ;  but  that  view  is 
superficial .  If  this  threat  were  so  valid,  it 
could  be  used  at  present ;  and  at  present  it 
has  notoriously  failed.  The  pope,  whenever 
it  is  employed,  simply  threatens  to  leave 
Home,  and  though  that  is  what  Italy  most 
desires,  it  is  not  in  the  least  the  object  which 
the  Emperor  of  the  French  has  at  heart.  The 
cardinals  know  perfectly  well  that  supposing 
the  French  withdrawn,  they  could  even  then 
come  to  an  arrangement  with  Italy,  and  see 
no  reason  to  accept  a  course  which,  were  the 
emperor's  menaces  all  fulfilled,  would  still  be 
witiiin  their  power.  Indeed,  tBey  could  do 
yet  more  ;  for  if  pushed  too  far,  the  new  pope 
might  obey  the  instinct  of  every  Italian,  pope 
or  peasant,  declare  the  peninsula  happily  re- 
lieved of  the  influence  of  the  barbarian,  and 
build  the  Italian  State  to  a  height  infinitely 
acceptable  perhaps  to  freemen,  but  'not  in 
the  least  among  the  objects  of  the  present 
ruler  of  France.  He  does  not  want,  at  all 
events,  a  pope  who  shall  reconcile  himself 
with  Italy,  and  remain  the  foe  of  France. 
What  he  desires  is  a  pope  who  will  submit 
to  a  *'  transaction  "  with  Italy,  y©t  in  sub- 
mitting neither  secure  independence  nor  a 
servitude  under  his  own  countrymen,  but 
yield  his  most  cherished  prerogatives  in  or- 
der that  he  may  be  more  even  than  at  present 
subject  to  coeruion  from  France.  It  may  be 
possible  of  course  to  find  an  Italian  cardinal 
who  shall  be  so  little  of  a  priest  and  so  much 
of  a  Frenchman  ;  for  Franco  has  found  him 
before  ;  but  to  be  certain  of  such  a  man,  to 
keep  Austria  and  Spain  blind  to  his  lean- 
ings, and  then  to  force  him  on  two-thirds  of 
a  bitterly  suspicious  conclave, — this  is  a  task 
which  may  tax  the  astuteness  even  of  Napo- 
leon III.,  of  the  monarch  who,  be  it  remem- 
])ered,  never  yet  played  that  game  with  an 
Italian  without  carrying  out  in  the  end  his 
rivals'  most  hearty  hope.  The  man  whom 
Cavour  defeated  is  scarcely  the  man  certain 
to  defeat  or  evade  a  Roman  Camarilla. 

We  write  upon  the  presumption  that  now, 
as  heretofore,  the  Napoleonic  idea,  however 


wide  or  however  plausible,  is  still  an  idea 
born  of  a  selfish  wish.  Of  course,  if  the  Em- 
peror of  the  French  has  always  stated  his 
real  belief ;  if  he  at  heart  desires  to  see  the 
Papacy  reconciled  with  Italy  and  civilization  ; 
if  he  has  no  arridre  pens^e^  no  wish  to  hold 
the  throat  of  Italy  in  his  grasp,  his  influence 
over  the  election  will  be  direct  and  immense. 
If  his  object  is  that  of  every  Catholic  Liberal, 
to  secure  a  pope  who  shall  resign  willingly 
the  temporal  power,  and  without  flight  or 
pretence  of  compulsion  live  on  at  Rome  with  . 
the  state  of  a  sovereign,  but  none  of  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  a  king,  the  centre  of  the 
great  hierarchy,  the  spiritual  ruler  of  the 
whole  Catholic  world,  friendly  as  an  Italian 
to  Italy,  and  as  a  French  nominee  to  France, 
but  beyond  compulsion  as  completely  as  hu- 
man thought  is  beyond  coercion, — then  indeed 
he  is  master  of  the  situation.  lie  has  only 
to  signify  to  the  conclave  that  the  pope  must 
be  one  willing  to  come  to  terms  with  Italy, 
or  he  will  withdraw  from  Rome,  and  they 
must  obey  or  fly,  thus  in  either  case  securing 
the  object  he  avows.  If  they  obey,  the  pope 
will  shake  off  the  temporal  power ;  if  they 
fly,  he  will  simply  abandon  it,  remaining  in 
either  case  the  spiritual  chief  of  the  Catholic 
world.  In  presence  of  such  a  choice, — spirit- 
ual power  in  Italy,  or  spiritual  power  in  ex- 
ile,— no  Italian  pontiff  is  likely  to  hesitate 
long,  and  the  dream  of  the  noblest  Catholics 
of  this  generation — the  transmutation  of  the 
Pamcy  into  a  purely  spiritual  power — would 
at  last  be  realized.  But  what  proof  have  we 
as  yet  in  any  of  the  emperor  s  acts  that  he 
seeks  so  noble  an  end,  or  that  seeking  it  he 
can  be  secure  of  his  subjects*  support?  If 
he  does  seek  it,  and  is  secure,  why  does  he 
not  even  now,  by  calmly  withdrawing  his 
troops,  reduce  the  Papacy  to  the  alternative 
to  which  we  are  told  tne  new  pope  will  have 
to  submit  ?  That  the  death  of  Pius  IX.  will 
be  the  signal  for  change  at  Rome  we 
should  be  the  last  to  deny ;  for  in  every  des- 
potism a  change  of  persons  is  of  the  last  im- 
portance ;  but  that  Louis  Napoleon  will  dic- 
tate the  kind  or  extent  of  that  change  still 
remains  to  be  seen. 
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578     knioht's  tomb. — wind  music  and  the  child. 

the  knights  tomb. 

In  monumental  marble  sleeps 

.  The  gallant  old  emsader, 
And  fh>m  the  past  a  lesson  keeps 

For  warrior,  peer,  or  trader; 
The  knightly  crest,  the  noble  breast. 

The  trusty  sword,  beside  him. 
With  that  grand  brow,  which,  even  now. 

Says  fiune  hath  not  belied  him. 


He  played  a  true  and  worthy  part 

In  days  we  call  beni|^ted. 
And  throuj^  the  dark  age  fai  hb  heart 

God's  purest  flame  was  lifted; 
For  truth  and  lote  and  heaTen  abore, 

A  simple  fSuth  availed  him; 
And  vainly  then  the  Saracen 

In  every  fight  assailed  him. 

His  strong  arm  on  the  battle-field. 

His  noble  love  of  duty,  * 

The  homage  he  was  swift  to  yield 

To  woman's  grace  and  beauty — 
His  merqy  shown  to  foes  o*erthrown,  • 

His  scorn  of  double  dealing  — 
Though  gone  and  past,  a  nrntt  hath  cast 

That  wakes  our  highest  reeling. 

I  seem  to  see  the  kingly  form 

Upon  the  field  reposing, 
When  glowing  sunset,  soft  And  warm, 

A  hud-fought  day  is  closing; 
And  stars  arise,  like  angels*  eyes. 

To  watch  the  gallant  sleeper. 
While  dreams  of  home  may  haply  come 

To  make  his  slumber  deeper. 

Brave  knight!  thy  life  may  teach  us  more 

Than  philosopluc  sages. 
And  from  the  misty  days  of  yore 

Echo  to  future  ages; 
A;  moral  plain  may  yet  remain, 

Though  we  for;^  the  story. 
That  noble  aim  ia  more  than  fiime. 

And  truth  surpasses  glory. 

Joseph  Verxt. 
—'Frattr*s  Magazine, 


'•TO-DAY  IS  A  KING  IN  DISGUISE." 
h.  KiKO,  uncrowned,  and  clad  in  poor  attire, 
His  sceptre  and  his  robes  of  state  udd  by. 

He  comes  upon  us,  and  our  blinded  eyes 

See  nothing  regal  in  the  mean  disguise, 
And  have  no  power  to  pierce  the  mystery. 
And  find  the  monarch  in  his  majesty. 
But,  passed,  our  sight  is  cleared;  all  we  desire 

Of  royal  pomp  and  kingly  might  is  shown. 

He  straight  resumes  the  sceptre  and  the  throne. 
The  ermined  robes,  and  reigns  triumphantly ,~ 
A  crowned  king!  the  while  a  wondenng  world, 

Unmindful  of  the  new,  disguised  to-day. 
Cries  out.  as  wide  his  banners  float  unfurled, 

*•  Behokl,  a  king  was  with  us  yesterday!  " 

A.  M. 
^Temple  Bar. 


LINES. 

BT  TBI  AVTHOB  OF  <<TWIOB  Uf^n." 

I*'  Nature  cares  nothing  for  appearances,  except 
in  80  fiur  as  they  may  be  nseftil.''  **  Some  natural- 
ists . . .  believe  that  very  many  stmctores  have  been 
created  for  beauty  in  the  eyes  of  man.  Tkia  doc" 
tritUf  if  truef  would  be  abaoltUdy  fatal  to  my  theory," 
^DanoMs  Origin  of  Species,  pp.  83,  108.] 

I  HEARD  there  was  no  place  among  the  fowen 
For  Beauty;  that  she  stands  not  in  the  plan; 

That  even  the  tints  which  glorify  the  flow«rt 
Come  but  for  use,  and  not  fbr  joy  to  Man. 


Can  eyes  so  keenly  tracing  laws  to  fine 
Be  to  their  brightest  meanmg  closed  and  doll  T 

We  learn  how  Beauty  came  to  tmt  and  line: 
Teaoh  us  what  makes  the  Beaaty  beantifkd ! 


Let  us  be  glad  because  the  croeos  takM 
Such  tender  curves  before  her  bods  are  liven; 

Because,  at  mom,  the  wave  of  color  breaks 
Like  a  great  rush  of  music  over  heaven; 


Because  each  accident  of  light  or  shade. 
The  cli£f,  the  copso,  the  field,  the  shore,  endears ; 

Because  no  living  thing  can  grow  or  fikde 
Without  a  charm  that  touches  us  to  tears; 


Because  the  voice  proclaiming  all  things  **  good ' 
Even  to  the  least  a  twofold  task  imoavis. 

And  colors,  tempting  insects  to  thnr  food. 
Are  banquets  for  our  loving  eyes  and  hearts! 

^Ttmple  Bar. 


WIND  ICUSIO  AND  THE  CHILD. 

A  TUNE  that  keeps  no  earthly  time  or  measure, 
Rinng  and  foiling  at  the  wind's  wild  pleasure; 
Now  quick  in  haste,  now  slow  in  languid  kisure. 


But  always  vety  musically  sweet. 
And  always  sad.    No  little  childish  fiset 
To  its  soft  cadence  dance  along  the  street; 

No  little  childish  voice  breaks  into  ringing. 
By  a  glad  impulse,  like  a  wild  bird  flmf^g 
An  echo  to  the  sound  the  wind  is  brioi^: 

Rather  the  child,  although  scarce  knoiHog  why, 
Hearing  this  music,  passes  slowly  by. 
And  breathes  its  fear  and  wonder  in  a  righ. 

A.  U. 
^Temple  Bar. 
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'  theories  formed  at  hap-hanrd  on  the  btsii 
;  of  his  own  Blender  experience.     The  man 
Ant  one  who  has  made  acquaintance  with  j  whose  clever  child  grows  up  stupid  will  ar- 
*•  Pet  Marjorie"  must  have  speculated  on  what  I  gue  against    precocity;    another  who    has 
clever  children  arc  made  of.      All  people, !  watched  the  gradual   unfolding  of  powers 
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indeed,  who  have  children  of  their  own  can 
recall  reflections  on  this  subject.  A  first 
child  always  seems  clever,  from  the  natural 
consequence  of  exclusive  intercourse  with 
elders  infecting  it  with  grown-up  manners 
and  ways  of  thinking  ;  and  as  the  parental 
obaenrer  sees  dawning  thought  shine  through 
those  infantile  features,  as  he  hears 

**  imperfect  words  with  childish  trips, 
Hslf  uoproDOunced,  slide  through  the  infiuit  lips. 
Driving  dumb  silence  from  the  portal  door, 
IVhere  he  had  mutely  sat  two  years  before," 

these  broken  utterances,  expressing  mind  at 
work  and  observation  alive,  inevitably  take 
him  by  surprise.  He  had  a  different  notion 
of  children, — which  means,  with  the  major- 
ity, no  notion  at  all.  He  had  heard  of 
amusing  and  thoughtful  and  wonderful  chil- 
dren ;  but  this  evidence  of  mind  struggling 
with  difficulties  and  overcoming  them,  this 
power  of  entering  into  others*  ideas  and 
catching  a  meaning,  this  presence  of  soul,  is 
something — when  it  comes  to  the  point — un- 
expected. That  there  should  be  anything  in 
common  between  us  and  this  mannikin,  that 
we  can  exchange  thoughts  and  receive  im- 
pressions through  the  medium  of  his  <*  mock 
apparel "  of  language,  is  to  the  proud  par- 
ent of  the  first-born  child  an  ever-fresh 
marvel,  a  delightful  surprise.  It  is  impos- 
sible not  to  form  hopes  fur  the  future  out  of 
anything  so  exceptional  and  extraordinary  as 
are  these  flashes  of  intelligence  to  admiring 
inexperience.  But  the  practice  of  observa- 
tion teaches  us  to  temper  all  anticipation. 
If  nurses  and  mothers,  in  the  course  of  ages, 
shall  ever  attain  to  habits  of  scientific  in- 
quiry, and  note  down  for  future  nurses  and 
mothers  the  results  each  of  her  own  personal 
experience,  the  world  will  arrive  at  some 
certainty  on  points  of  this  nature.  Then  it 
will  be  able  to  pronounce  whatnort  of  sharp- 1  is  irksome  to  see  a  woman  a  men'  reflec- 
ncss  has  promise  in  it,  and  what  other  Hort '  ti(»n  of  other  people's  manners,  or  to  foel  her 
is  a  flash  in  the  pan, — a  mere  indication  of  '  interference  with  our  social  freedom.  A 
machinery  out  of  order,  or  of  some  error  of  cliiKl  should  be  a  child.  All  premature 
management.  In  default  of  this  absolute  manhood  or  womanhood  tells  ill  for  the  fu- 
knowledge,  we  must  fain  submit  to  every  tore,  especially  if  any  strain  is  put  upon 
form  of  blunder  and  disappointment ;  we 
can  foresee  no  chance  of  either  system  or 


which  started  by  being  remarkable  will  de- 
clare that  in  all  things — intellect  as  well  aa 
feeling — the  boy  is  fiiither  to  the  man. 

It  is  very  true  that,  looking  back,  wo  do 
see  the  germ  of  the  man  in  the  child, — we 
see  that  he  has  been  the  same  all  through. 
But  the  question  is,  what  pari  of  him  con- 
tinues the  same  ?  Is  it  power,  or  is  it  char- 
acter? Do  his  good  qualities  or  his  deficien- 
cies determine  the  course  of  mind  and  habit? 
Almost  all  childish  cleverness  of  the  conspic- 
uous sort  is  associated  with  discrepancies, — 
with  an  extreme  inequality  of  faculties.  A 
great  many  things  seem  very  clever  in  chil- 
dren, which,  if  the  child  were  only  a  little 
cleverer,  ho  would  not  say  or  do.  Thus  cau- 
tion and  judgment  are  wanting  in  all  talk- 
ative children,  who*say  whatever  comes  up- 
permost ;  yet  still  a  child  without  judgment 
passes  for  a  cleverer  child  btHMuse  of  the 
want.  A  man  without  judgment  is  not  a 
man  at  all.  Experience  shows  that  the 
points  which  especially  attract  notice  as 
proofs  of  cleverness  in  children,  and  which 
make  them  remarkable,  often  develop  in  af- 
ter-days into  their  least  valuable  qualities, 
or  into  mere  peculiarities.  The  things  are 
the  same;  but  they  strike  us  diflferently. 
AVe  expect  a  child  to  be  incomplete,  and  es- 
timate him  by  tho  scale  of  his  best  points ; 
but  when  he  is  grown  a  man,  we  take  all 
defects  severely  into  account,  and  measure 
the  whole  man  by  them.  We  judge  him, 
then,  not  by  what  he  can  do,  hut  by  what  he 
is.  Take  a  little  girl  who  charms  us  by 
her  choice  of  topics  or  her  snvoir  faire ;  she 
grows  up  into  conventionalism,  or  love  of 
management,  and  we  are  disappointed.  But, 
in  fact,  it  has  been  the  same  thing  through- 
out ;  only  it  is  delightful  to  see  a  mere  baby 
act  the  woman  and  order  us  about,  while  it 


progress;  each   person  will  go  on  trusting} ends  of  his  life? 


thit<  precocity.     Is  there  any  instance  of  a 
mortal  being  showing  himself  a  man  at  both 
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There  is  a  good  eenrioeablo  clevernew  which 
it  !•  wen  to  start  in  life  with  ;  but  eyes  quick 
lo  see,  memory  apt  to  retain,  thought  seeking 
ftir  enlijeet-matter,  and  a  general  appetite  for 
knowledge  may  exist  without  any  dazzling 
show,  especially  if  there  is  reflection.  It  is 
the  devemess  which  breaks  into  precocious 
expression,  which  perhaps  asks  wonderful 
<|iiestion8,  and  is  impatient  of  thinking  any- 
tbing  out,  that  experience  has  its  doubts  and 
misgirings  about.  Wherever  a  child  may  be 
said  to  think  through  its  tongue,  there  will 
be  weakness  or  failure  of  some  sort  in  after- 
life. In  the  case  of  Pet  Marjorie,  she  had  a 
further  instrument  nnfamiliar  to  infancy. 
She  could  use  her  pen  in  a  v^  surprising 
manner.  Her  diary  is  about  as  clever  a 
thing  as  we  know  of;  but  we  think  it  a  oley- 
eraess  which  would  not  have  lasted.  *  In  her 
case,  there  was  probably  brain  excitement. 
From  whatever  cause,  in  her  eagerness  to 
express,  and  her  instinctive  readiness  in  ut- 
tering, every  thought  as' it  arose,  we  think 
that  vre  detect  a  vmnt  of  reserve  and  discre- 
tion, amounting  to  defect  of  judgment.  So 
many  thousands  of  <<  Pet  Marjorie'*  have  been 
absorbed  by  the  reading  world  that  wc  are 
almost  afraid  to  quote  from  the  book,  or  to 
assume  any  one  to  be  ignorant  of  the  name 
and  qualities  of  this  somewhile  favorite  and 
darling  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  lived  out 
her  brilliant  little  life  some  sixty  years  ago, 
and  died  at  eight  years  old.  Yet  we  will  ven- 
ture on  a  sentence  or  two.  Here  are  indica- 
tions of  a  flirtation  at  five,  or  at  most  six, 
years  old : — 

«*  The  day  of  my  existence  here  has  been 
delightfuU  and  enchanting  On  Saturday  I 
expected  no  less  than  three  well  %ade  Bucks 
the  names  of  whom  is  hero  advertised  Mr. 
Geo.  Crakey  (Craigie^ — and  Wro.  Keith  and 
Jn.  Keith — the  first  is  the  funniest  of  every 
one  of  them  Mr.  Crakey  and  I  walked  to 
Crakyhall  hand  in  hand  in  Innocence  and 
matitation  sweet  thinking  on  the  kind  love 
which  flows  in  our  tender  hearted  mind 
which  is  overflowing  with  majestic  pleasure 
no  one  was  ever  so  polite  to  me  in  the  hole 
state  of  my  existence  Mr.  Crakey  you 
must  know  is  a  great  Buck  and  pretty  good 
looking.'' 

Sho  often  enlarges  on  her  love  of  the 
countary,  which  is 

**  Extremely  pleasant  to  me  by  the  com- 
panie  of  swine,  geese,  cocks,  &c.  and  thev 
are  the  delight  of  my  soul  [as  also  at  Ravcf- 


sten  where]  I  am  enjoying  nature's  fresh  air. 
The  birds  are  sinsing  sweetly — the  calf  doth 
frisk  and  nature  Siows  her  glorious  fiioe." 

Here  is  her  feeling  on  the  subject  of  arith- 
metic, expressed  with  an  emphasis  which  be- 
trays rather  too  free  an  association  with  the 
"  Bucks  :  "— 

^^  I  am  now  going  to  tell  you  of  the  hor- 
rible and  wretched  plaege  [plague]  that  my 
multiplication  gives  me ;  you  can't  conceive 
it— the  most  devilish  thing  is  8  times  8  and 
7  times  7 — it  is  what  nature  itself  can't  en- 
dure." 

Yet  this  tone  by  no  means  implies  any 
neglect  in  her  religious  education.  We  And 
her  up  in  denominations  : — 

**  An  annibaptist  is  a  thing  I  am  not  a 
member  of— 1  am  a  Pisklepan  [Episcopalian] 
just  now,  and  a  Prisbeteran  at  Kirkauiy  my 
native  town." 

The  child  could  write,  poetry,  too,  which 
makes  very  good  reading  ;  could  declaim 
Shakspeare  with  dramatic  power;  could 
criticise  the  books  she  read, — a  very  miscel- 
laneous list, — and  find  <<  the  *  Newgate  Calen- 
dar '  a  very  instructive  book ;  "  and,  after 
ail,  talked  better  than  she  could  do  anything 
else.  In  fact,  there  was  nothing  in  her  whole 
being  unexpressed.  Her  knowledge  and  her 
ignorance  are  all  declared.  She  admits  of 
no  further  search  ;  we  cannot  but  feel  that 
there  is  too  much  performance  to  allow  of 
the  idea  of  promise. 

Perhaps  there  was  never  a  more  wonderfiil 
child  than  Hartley  Coleridge, — a  poet  in  him- 
self and  a  cause  of  poetry  in  others, — a  very 
fount  of  inspiration.  He  was  the  child 
*•  whose  fancies  from  afar  were  brought  ;'* 
he  was  *^  the  best  philosopher,  the  little 
child  ;"  he  was  the  **  little  actor,"  forever 
^'  conning  different  parts ;"  he  was  the  poet 
in  arms  who,  on  first  sight  of  London  lamps, 
cried  to  his  mother,  *•  Now  I  know  what  the 
stars  are !  They  are  lamps  that  have  been  good 
upon  earth,  and  have  gone  up  into  heaven.^ 
He  was  the  metaphysician  of  five  years  old, 
tormented  by  Kant's  great  and  inexplicable 
mystery,  that  a  man  should  be  his  own  sub- 
ject and  object ;  so  that,  when  called  for  by 
name,  he  inquired  which  Hartley  was  wanted, 
for  "there's  a  deal  of  Hartleys;  tbere'f 
I  Picture-Hartley  [alluding  to  his  portrait], 
!  and  Shadow-Hartley,  and  there's  Echo-Hart- 
'  ley,  and  there's  Catch-me-fast-Hartlcy," 
I  seizing  as  he  spoke  one  arm  with  the  band  of 
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the  other.  He  was  the  child  of  six  who 
lived  in  a  dream  of  invention,  and  chalked 
out  a  political  world  of  his  own.  lie  was 
the  child  of  Reven  who  wrote  a  tragedy,  of 
which  he  said  hia  father's  was  the  only  had 
line.  He  was  the  child  of  such  absolute 
confidence  in  himself  that  he  planned  a  pan- 
tomime, of  which  story,  persons,  and  ma- 
chinery were  to  be  all  constructed  by  him- 
self, aod  in  all  things  equal  to  the  magic  of 
the  London  boards.  It  is  true  that  he  was 
a  wonderful  child,  great  in  hereditary  pow- 
ers ;  but  even  here  no  little  of  the  wonder  is 
due  to  his  leading  deficiency.  It  was  defect 
of  reason  which  left  him  a  slave  to  his  imag- 
ination, which  forever  confounded  fancy  with 
reality,  which  made  him  through  life  form 
the  boldest  plans,  and  never  fulfil — scarcely 
ever  begin— ^ne  of  them.  It  was  the  very 
same  deficiency  which  set  off  the  glory  of  his 
childhood  by  removing  all  restraints  to  self- 
exhibition,  and  allowing  free  play  to  childish 
eloquence,  that  in  the  end  made  his  life  a 
miserable  fieiilore,  and  his  genius  a  thing  only 
to  point  a  moral.  Very  reasonable  children 
can  hardly,  one  would  think,  be  show  ones. 
They  may  have  the  thoughts  of  clever  chil- 
dren, but,  along  with  these,  they  have  a 
sense  that  they  arc  not  things  to  be  said. 
They  are  withheld  by  reserve  or  discretion, 
and  an  extreme  dread  of  appearing  foolish 
and  eommitting  themselves.  However,  pro- 
mature  judgment  has  its  dangers,  like  over, 
imagination.  There  never  were  children 
more  profoundly  wise,  more  thoughtfully  oc- 
cupied in  the  study  of  mankind,  than  the 
little  Brontes ;  but  practical  wisdom  was 
precisely  the  quality  that  did  not  last,  and 
none  of  them  were  qualified  to  live  in  the 
world.  Think  of  a  child  of  four,  **  Acton 
JBell,"  who,  on  being  asked  what  she  most 
wanted,  oould  reply,  **  Age  and  experience." 
And  the  rest  in  the  same  strain :  **  What 
[Branwell  is  asked]  is  the  best  way  of  know- 
ing the  diflferenocs  between  the  intellects  of 
men  and  women  ?  ''  He  answers,  **  By  con- 
sidering the  difference  between  them  as  to 
their  bodies."  **  What  [to  Charlotte]  is  the 
best  book  in  the  world?"  "  The  Bible." 
"What  the  next  best?"  **The  book  of 
Nature."  To  another,  **  What  is  the  best 
education  for  a  woman?"  **  That  [replies 
the  premature  sage]  which  will  make  her 
rule  her  house  well."  All  these  repfies  are 
frqm  children  under- ten  years  old,  and  from 
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all  accounts  a  very  weird  little  oompaoj 
they  were. 

AVhere  distinguished  peo{^e  record  their 
own  memories  of  childhood,  they  tell  us 
nothing  of  witty  sayings  or  of  cleverness  in 
action,  or  only  recall  them  with  sensitive  dis- 
gust. It  is  in  their  brooding,  unuttered 
thoughts  that  they  sec  the  germ  of  their 
present  selves  ;  and  those  scenes  and  associa- 
tions are  dearest  which  connect  the  silent, 
unformed,  yearning  thought  of  infancy  with 
present  mature  achievement.  Wordsworth 
likes  to  picture  himself  *<  standing  alone  be- 
neath the  sky,"  drinking  in  all  the  ''  beauty 
and  the  fear"  of  the  wild  solitudes  of  his 
birthplace ;  or,  free  even  from  the  trammels 
of  clothing,  escaping,  a^'naked  little  savage, 
to  sport  in  the  thunder-shower,  or  making  a 
playmate  of  the  river  Derwent : — 

"Oh,  many  a  time  have  I,  a  five-years  child, 
In  a  small  mill-race  severed  from  his  stream, 
Made  one  long  bathing  of  a  summer's  day; 
Basked  in  the  sun,  and  plunged  and  basked 

again. 
Alternate,  all  a  summer *8  day." 

Charles  Lamb  does  not  remember  asking 
questions,  but  settling  things  for  himself. 
Thus  he  says  of  the  Bencher  Mingay  with 
the  iron  hand : — 

"  He  had  lost  his  right  hand  by  some  acci- 
dent, and  supplied  it  with  a  grappling-hook, 
which  ho  wielded  with  a  tolerable  adroitness. 
I  detected  the  substitute  before  I  was  old 
enough  to  reason  whether  it  were  artificial  or 
not.  I  remember  the  astonishment  it  raised 
in  me.  He  was  a  blustering,  loud-talking 
person  ;  and  I  reconciled  the  phenomenon  to 
my  ideas  as  an  emblem  of  power, — somewhat 
like  the  horns  in  the  forehead  of  Michael 
Angelo's  Moses." 

It  is  the  same  writer  that  says,  "  Nothing 
fills  a  child's  mind  like  a  large  old  mansion  ; 
better  if  un-  or  partially  occupied,  peopled 
with  the  spirits  of  deceased  members  of  the 
county  and  justices  of  the  quorum,"  as  fur- 
nishmg  food  for  solitary  musing.  His  child- 
ish pleasures  were  unexpressed  by  words, 
and  were  probably  beyond  his  then  powers 
of  utterance,  as  where  he  so  beautifully  re- 
calls the  delicious  pains  of  in&ntile  anticipa- 
tion before  the  curtain  draws  up  and  reveals 
Pcrsepolis  and  Artaxerxes, — gorgeous  prin- 
cesses and  burning  suns.  If  he  had  been 
fluent  in  speech,  his  remembrances  would 
not  have  been  so  vivid.  Our  view  is,  that 
in  macb  talking  and  clever  talking  at  fht 
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time,  especially  if  it  involve  effort,  the  es- 
Beoce  exhales,  and  the  true  culture  of  luind 
— those  bidden  underground  processes  by 
which  seed  turns  to  fruit  and  flower — in  hin- 
dered. However,  it  is  a  subject  on  which  no 
one  can  safely  dogmatize.  From  what  we 
recollect,  Madame  de  Stacl  was  a  talker,  and 
a  brilliant  talker,  all  her  days ;  but  our  the- 
ories, such  as  they  are,  are  formed  upon  Brit- 
ish subjects,  not  on  French  men  or  women, 
who  say  of  themselves,  *'  We  are  not  born 
young ;  we  become  so." 

There  used  to  be  a  fallacy  current  with 
parents  that  clever  children  ought  to  be  the 
better  behaved  for  their  advantages.  It  can 
be  put  into  a  syllogism,  so  as  at  least  to  puz- 
zle infant  delinquents,  yet  is  pretty  uniformly 
contradicted  by  experience,  and,  indeed,  is 
clearly  founded  on  error.  Nothing  is  su  try- 
ing to  the  propriety  and  sanity  of  any  mind 
as  a  want  of  proportion  in  its  powers.  It  is 
this  that  makes  genius  eccentric,  and  every 
gifted  person — gifled,  that  is,  with  some 
original  qualities  in  excess — hard  both  for 
himself  and  others  to  manage  ;  and  if  grown- 
up devemess  cannot  conduct  itself  up  to  the 
world's  standard  of  decorum,  what  allowance 
ought  we  not  to  make  for  children,  with  all 
their  little  faculties  at  sixes  and  sevens,  al- 
ternate man  and  baby,  and  conscience  upset 
or  checked  in  its  growth  by  the  undue  devel- 
opment of  mere  intellect !  Little  children  of 
this  sort  can  at  one  time  be  too  good  to  live, 
and  in  another  day  or  month  up  to  all  sorts 
of  mischief— sly,  grotesque,  unaccountable 
miBohief— wh\ch    baffles    their    elders    and 


throws  their  parents  into  momentary  de- 
spair. It  may  only  be  that  they  have  not 
yet  oome  to  their  conscience ;  human  conduct 
has  not  ceased  to  be  a  mere  drama  to  the 
morbidly  active  fancy  in  which  the  child  acts 
different  parts  by  turns.  Clover  children 
need  lenient  judges,  and  do  not  always  find 
them.  When  Marjorie  has  been  naughty, 
she  writes  in  her  journal : — 

*'  My  religion  is  greatly  falling  off,  because 
I  don't  pray  with  so  much  attention  when  I 
am  saying  my  prayers,  and  my  character  is 
lost  amon^  the  Brashead  people,  I  hope  I 
will  bo  religious  again  ;  but  as  for  r^aining 
my  character,  I  despare  for  it." 

And  perhaps  her  despair  had  some  reason  ; 
for  there  would  be  sure  to  be  some  people  at 
Bra9head  ten  times  more  shocked  at  her 
naughtiness  than  at  that  of  any  ordinary 
child  that  nobody  made  any  fuss  about. 

Our  argument  does  not  go  against  what  we 
believe  to  be  the  truth, — that  clever  men  and 
women  have  been  clever  children  ;  it  is  only 
that  tlieirs  is  the  cleverness  which,  as  a  rule, 
furnishes  fewest  anecdotes,  which  makes  least 
show,  which  leaves  boys  essentially  boys, — 
often  mere  cubs, — not  at  all  like  men.  To 
children  of  this  sort  the  feats  of  conspicu- 
ously clever  children  are  not  so  much  clever 
as  odd,  or  conceited,  or  foolish,  because  they 
can  better  imagine  thinking  the  things  than 
saying  or  doing  them.  In  fact,  they  nncon- 
sciously  see  character  at  work,  while  their 
elders  are  intent  on  an  interesting  or  striking 
phenomenon. 


Cavities  in  Topaz,  Bebyl,  and  Diamond. — 
In  an  interesting  paper  contained  in  the  **  Transac- 
tions of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,"  Sir 
David  Brewster  describes  some  remarkable  phe- 
nomena which  he  has  observed  in  specimens  of 
each  of  these  minerals.  Many  years  ago  he  dis- 
covered cavities  in  various  minerals,  some  of 
which  contained  two  fluids,  supposed  to  be  hydro- 
carbons, whilst  in  otbei-s  there  were  crystals  of 
various  forms.  In  examining  minerals  by  polar- 
ized light,  he  has  more  recently  discovered  •*  pres- 
sure cavities,"  the  optical  properties  of  which 
show  that  the  containing  mineral  while  in  a  soft 
state  has  been  compressSl  by  an  eljistic  force  pro- 
ceeding from  the  cavity.  He  considers  that  the 
existence  and  arrangement  of  these  cavities  com- 
plete  the  evidence  for  the  igneous  origin  of  the 
minerals,  and  of  the  rocks  which  contain  them. 


Iron  as  a  Tonio  in  the  Vkoetablb  Gbsaticv. 
— It  is  alleged  that  a  discovery  of  a  curious  kmd 
has  been  made  regarding  the  influence  of  iron  on 
vegetation.  On  chalky  soils,  where  there  is  an 
absence  of  iron,  vegetation  has  a  sere  and 
blanched  appearance.  This  is  entirely  removed, 
it  is  said,  by  the  application  of  a  solution  of  soU 
phate  of  iron.  Haricot  beans  watered  with  this 
substance  acquired  an  additional  weight  of  sixty 
per  cent.  It  is  expected  that  the  salts  of  iron  will 
be  found  as  beneficial  in  farming  as  in  horticul- 
ture; but  the  experiments  are  yet  very  incom- 
plete. In  the  cultivation  of  clover,  wonderful 
advantages  are  declared  to  have  been  g&ined. 
The  material  is  cheap,  and  the  quantity  applied 
is  small. 
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BSimiCK  — BSN  J0R80N  — CAREW. 

The  merit  of  Ben  Jonson— who,  gifted  with 
little  imaginatioD,  was  poeseesed  of  strong 
powers  of  observation  and  exquisite  fancy 
(but,  unfortunately,  of  more  learning  than 
either)— consists  of  having  introduced  greater 
regularity  of  design  into  his  pieces  than  was 
displayed  by  any  of  his  contemporaries  except 
Shakspeare,  who,  however,  excelled  him  and 
all  others  in  the  art  of  dramatic  perspective. 
Nothing  can  be  more  labored  than  the  Jon- 
sonic  plays,  In  which  a  spontaneous  touch  of 
true  nature  is  hardly  to  be  found.  His  com- 
edies, in  which  he  photographs  manners,  are 
as  hard  as  his  tragedy  is  stilted  and  preten- 
tious. In  the  former,  whose  elaboration  is 
•0  manifest  on  the  surface,  and  in  which 
there  is  a  strange  dryness  in  the  humor,  and 
in  the  humors  which  the  chief  characters  em- 
body, it  is  evident  that  he  had  Plautus  con- 
tinually in  view ;  and  even  his  most  comic 
delineation — **  Captain  Bobadil'* — is  in  its 
ideal  but  a  more  tasteful,  moderate,  and  in- 
ventive transcript  of  the  outrageously  extrav- 
agant <'  Miles  GloriosuB ''  of  the  old  Latin 
writer.  In  bis  tragedies,  impregnated  as 
they  ore  with  classic  learning,  bow  utterly 
he  has  fiuled  tq  reflect  the  antique  spirit  may 
be  seen  by  contrasting  *'  Scjanus  "  and  *'  Cat- 
iline "  with  the  '*  CsBsar  "  or  ''  Coriolanus  " 
of  Shakspeare.  Perhaps  **  Cynthia's  Rev- 
els "  is  his  best,  as  it  is  the  most  spontaneous 
of  the  larger  efforts  of  his  erudite  genius ; 
and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  did  not  de- 
vote himself  more  to  compositions  of  purely 
fimciful  structure  than  those  based  on  cur- 
rent life  or  history.  Wherever  he  can  in- 
dulge in  the  exercise  of  pure  fancy,  he  is  ad- 
mirable, as  in  the  characters  of  Volpone  the 
Biagnifioo,  in  **  The  Fox/^  and  Sir  Epicure  | 

.Mammon,  in<^  The  Alchemist,'* — in  both  of  I 

!  which,  while  finding  an  outlet  fur  his  most 
spontaneous  gift,  he  has  possibly  reflected  | 
something  of  his  own  nature.  But  even  in  his  i 
fiunoQS  passages,  such  as  those  in  which  Mam- 1 
mon  revels  in  contemplation  of  the  miracles  of  j 
voloptuousness  with  which  he  will  surround  : 
himsdf  by  means  of  his  magic  elixir,  it  is  i 

eoriOQS  to  observe  how  his  fancy  has  eclecti- 1 
oiied  Its  images  and  accumulate  the  details  , 

of  the  picture  of  luxuries  from  ancient  writ- 1 
en ;  and  e\Li\  the  material  of  the  witches'  j 
charm  song,  in  another  of  his  plays,  is  simi-  j 
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larly  derived.  It  is,  indeed,  in  the  lyrics 
scattered  through  his  plays  and  masks  that 
the  genius  of  rare  Ben  appears  under  its 
most  natural  poetic  aspect.  The  Elizabethan 
dramatists  and  lyrists  fortunately  wrote  their 
songs  before  the  public  taste  exhibited  an  ad- 
vance so  retrogressive  as  to  prefer  music  to 
poetry,-— the  opera  to  the  theatre.  They 
looked  merely  for  beautiful  ideas  ^nl  .'ot  tfae 
thoughts  or  fancies  evolve  themselves  with 
rhythmical  naturalness ;  unlike  many  of  the 
modems,  who,  without  either  imagination, 
fire,  or  sense  of  beauty,  seek  merely  for  sen- 
timents likely  to  be  popular,  and,  taking 
their  cue  and  inspiration  from  the  music 
composer,  appear  to  address  themselves  ex- 
clusively to  the  extensive  but  low  strata  of 
the  public,  who  appreciate  sound  more  than 
sense,  fire,  fancy,  image,  or  poetic  emotion. 
Many  of  the  lyrics  of  Beaumont,  Herrick, 
Jonson,  and  of  several  of  the  occasional  writ- 
ers of  the  age  of  Elizabeth  and  James,  com- 
bine the  excellency  of  being  at  once  poetic 
and  popular, — such  as  the  song  to  Celia, 
*•  Drink  to  me  only  with  thine  eyes,'*  and 
those  interspersed  throughout  *•  Cynthia's 
Revels,'*— The  Song  of  Echo,  •*  Slow,  slow, 
fresh  fount :  keep  time  with  my  salt  tears  ;'* 
**  Oh,  that  joy  so  soon  should  waste;" 
**  Thou  more  than  most,  sweet  glow ;  '* 
the  Song  of  ilospcrus  to  the  Moon,  **  Queen 
and  huntress,  chaste  and  fisiir,"  in  the 
same  drama ;  and  several,  though  inferior, 
in  the  masks  or  entertainments.  As  an 
instance  of  a  lyric  in  which  picture,  senti- 
ment, and  tone  combine  and  are  evolved  in 
natural  musical  utterance,  take  the  following 
song,  in  which  Echo  laments  the  death  of 
Narcissus  : — 

•*  Slow,  slow,  fresh  fount,  keep   time  with  my 

salt  tears, 
Yet,  slower,  yet ;  oh,  fiiintly  gentle  springs. 
List  to  the  heavy  p^rt  the  music  bears, 
Woe  weeps  out  her  division,  when  she  sings. 
Droop,  herbs  and  flowers 
Fall,  grief,  in  showers. 
Our  beauties  are  not  ours  ; 
Oh,  could  I  stiU, 
Like  melting  snow  upon  some  craggy  hill, 

Lrop,  drop,  drop,  drop. 
Since  naturv's  pride  is  now  a  withered  daftxilL*' 
In  this  song,  which  evinces  a  fine  musical 
car,  the  art  of  Jonsou  is  apparent,  while  the 
lyrics  of  Shakspeare,  whose  instinct,  ait  in 
all  other  cases,  aoquainted  him  with  the 
requirements  of  this  sort  of  composition,  are 
more  natural.     What  can  breathe  mure  of 
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the  Bea-beaoh  or  be  more  simply  spiritual 
than  the  «ong, — 

**  Come  unto  these  yellow  sands. 
And  there  take  hands  ; 
Court'sied  when  you  have,  and  kissed — 
(The  wild  waves  whist,)"  etc. 

Where  can  we  find  a  little  ditty  which  so 
pleasingly  unites  the  melancholy  of  reflection 
with  airy  gayety,  as  in  the  **•  Blow,  blow, 
thoa  winter  wind,"  etc.  Several  of  the  other 
snatches  introduced  throughout  his  dramas 
are  possibly  not  from  his  pen,  which,  how- 
ever, is  clearly  seen  in  the  **  Take,  obt  take 
these  lips  away,''  the  winter  song  at  the  end 
of  the  ^'  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,'*  and  the 
drinking  round  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  allude  to  Beaumont's 
lines  to  Melancholy, — 

**  Hence,  all  ye  vain  delists. 
As  short  as  are  the  nights 
Wherein  you  spend  your  folly. 
There's  naught  in  this  life  sweet. 
Had  we  but  wit  to  see  it, 
But  lovely  melancholy. 
Oh,  sweetest  melancholy,*'  etc., 

as  one  of  the  most  perfect  little  poems,  in 
sentiment,  picture,  and  music  which  is  to  be 
found  among  the  natural  lyric  poets  of  this 
or  succcdent  periods. 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  rich  fancy  with  which 
Carew  was  evidently  gifted  was  not  utilized 
on  a  higher  class  of  subjects  than  those  which 
engaged  the  careless  pen  of  the  occasional 
verse-writer  and  court  poet.  The  greater 
number  of  his  pieces,  and  the  best  of  them, 
are  of  an  amatory  cast,  several  containing 
brilliant  fancies  on  the  limited  range  of 
themes  which  formed  the  materials  of  the 
bards  who  tinkled  on  the  golden-stringed  lyre 
of  Cupid,  about  ladies'  lips  and  eyes,  smiles, 
sighs,  moles,  roses,  lilies,  etc.,  and  the 
fluctuating  phases  of  the  divine  passion. 
Such  fancies  Carew  generally  elaborates  to 
the  close,  consistently  with  their  ideal,  in  a 
symmetrical  manner, — with  nettete;  and 
though  not  a  few  are  very  sparkling,  many 
more  are  mere  concetti,  imitated  from  the 
Italians,  the  spirit  of  whose  poetry  was  so 
largely  infused  into  the  literature  of  England 
in  the  days  of  filizabeth  and  James.  His 
lines  on  the  contest  between  Celia's  lips  and 
eyes,  as  to  which  are  the  most  beautiful,  are 
very  pretty  ;  also  the  prayer  to  the  wind  to 
waft  one  of  his  sighs  to  his  inamorata,  the 
songs,  **  Give  me  more  love  or  more  dis- 


dain," and  <«  He  that  loves  a  ray  cheek." 
The  »*  Elegy  on  the  fly  which  flew  into  his 
mistress's  eye,"  however,  is  a  still  better 
specimen  of  his  complimentary,  witty,  fimci- 
ful  manner : — 

*<  When  this  fly  lived,  she  used  to  play 
In  the  sunshine  all  the  day  ; 
Till  coming  near  my  Celia's  sight 
She  found  a  new  and  unknown  Ug^t 
So  full  of  glory  as  it  made 
The  noon-day  sun  a  gloomy  shade. 
Then  this  amorous  fly  became 
My  rival,  and  did  court  my  flama 
She  did  from  hand  to  bosom  skip 
And  from  her  breath,  her  che^,  her  lip 
Sucked  all  the  incense,  all  the  spies. 
And  grew  a  bird  of  panMUse. 
At  last  into  her  eye  she  flew. 
Then,  scorched  in  flames  and  drowned  in  dew. 
Like  Phaeton  fi*om  the  sun's  sphere. 
She  fell ;  and  with  her  dropped  a  tear. 
Of  which  a  pearl  was  straight  composed. 
Wherein  her  ashes  life  enclosed. 
Thus  she  received  firom  Celia's  eye 
Funereal  flame  —  tomb  obsequie." 

"  A  QLANGE  AT  HERRICK'S  HB8PBRIDB8. 

<*  Lo  !  this  immensive  cup 
Of  aromatic  wine, 
Catullus,  I  drink  up 
To  that  terse  muse  of  thine," 

sings  Herrick,  in  one  of  his  merry-aakiiig 
songs;  but  though  he  vras  well  aoquaintod 
with,  and  in  the  selection. of  subjects  baa 
followed  in  his  wake,  his  genius  bears  mnoh 
less  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Roman  poet, 
of  whose  intense  feeling  and  passion  be  was 
incapable,  than  to  Anacreon.  Heuiek^ book, 
entitled  **  Hcsperides,"  is  the  most  chanaing 
collection  of  lyric  trifles  in  English  litorafcuva, 
a  little  tome  of  fancies  on  all  sorts  of  sabjeolB, 
thrown  off"  with  the  careless  spootaneity  of 
the  old  bard  of  Tios,  —  to  whose  versea*  how- 
ever, with  a  few  exceptions,  they  are  inferior. 
They  resemble  each  other  in  their  simplioity 
and  sparkle  ;  but  those  of  the  English  ahild 
of  song  lack  the  symmetrical  grace  whieh 
characterizes  all  the  poetry  of  Greeoo,  when 
its  intellect  and  language  were  still  in  tbeir 
creative  phase.  If,  however,  there  are  no 
poems  in  the  Hesperides  of  equal  k^;ili«  io 
perfect  as  Anaoreon's  Pigeon,  his  addrsn  Io 
Venus,  to  the  artist  who  was  to  paint  Balhji- 
lus,  or  to  the  Lesbian  odes  of  OaUiIlai.  Umts 
are  here  and  there  little  strings  of  WMi 
running  to  six  or  eight  lines,  and  single  Ums 
in  many  places,  which  are  complete  per- 
fections of  music  and  color,  and  wUeh  i 
the  unmistakable  presence  of 


«  ^u..lity  seld  'lu  been  in  writerfl  of  oocasional 
venscM.  Some  of  the  best  occar  in  his  lines 
to  hie  pretty  housekeeper,  Julia,  —  a  mis- 
tress for  whom  the  reverend  amorist  and 
bacchanalian,  entertained  a  platonic  passion, 
which  never  went  bojood  the  fanciful  ad- 
miratioa  of  those  numeirous  beauties  which 
his  muse  delighted  to  reflect  in  painted 
lines, — 

**  BUek  aad  rolling  is  her  eye, 
Doable-ohinned  and  forehesd  bigh. 
Lips  she  has  all  rosy  red. 
Cheeks  like  cream  enclaieted.*' 

Of  which  latter  image  he  was  so  fond  as  to 
have  introduced  it  twice,  as  a  good  thing 
which  oould  not  be  too  often  repeated. 

Again  be  sings  of  her  in  her  chamber, 
where  she  was  singing — 
««  Mdting,  melodioos  words  to  lutes  of  amber*' — 
of  her  eyes,  her  hair,  her  ribbon  girdle,  etc., 

**  As  shows  the  air  when  with  a  rainbow  graced, 
80  smiles  that  ribbon  'bout  my  Julia's  waist ; 
Or  like  —  nay  *tts  the  zonulet  of  love 
Wherein  all  pleasures  of  the  world  are  wove  ;** — 

a  couplet,  by  the  way,  much  inferior  to  Wal- 
ler's on  a  similar  subject :  — 

*'  Give  me  but  what  this  ribbon  bound. 
Take  all  the  rest  the  sun  goes  round." 

The  *'  Ueeperides"  commence  with  a  cluster 
<if  invocations  to  the  muses,  and  addresses  to 
bis  book— in  the  number  of  which,  be  sur- 
passes Martial  himself.  Then  C'jmo  amatory 
and  Anacreontic  odes  and  verses,  epithala- 
miuBS,  pastoral  and  descriptive  pieces,  po- 
eiis  relating  to  fairy-land,  to  charms  and 
ceremonies,  moral  and  pathetic  verses,  and 
aphorisms.  Of  these  the  best  are  the  poems 
oelebratif«  of  love  and  wine,  and  those 
relating  to  fairy  suprrtititions.  Ills  idyllic 
verses  show  that  he  had  no  eye  for  the  pic- 
turesque in  scenery,  and  he  was  of  too  gay 
and  versatile  a  temperament  to  produce  much 
impression  in  the  pathetic  and  moral  orders 
of  poesy.  He  merely  paints  externals,  and 
•eldom  riiows  a  sense  of  beauty  below  the 
•orfaee.  His  is  not  the  bright  and  spacious 
genius  in  whose  shrine,  as  Marlowe  says, 

'*  Beauty,  mother  of  the  muses,  sits, 
And  comments  volumes  with  her  ivory  pen  ;" 

bat  rmtber  resembles  a  little  bower  of  blos- 
soms through  which  by  day  the  butterfly  flits, 
— through  which  at  night  the  firefly  sparkles. 
He  delights  to  shape  fragmentary  graceful  £ui- 
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cics  about  eyeballs  and  dimples,  kisses,  wine 
bubbles,  girdles,  and  other  articles  of  female 
attire ;  the  sight  of  a  willow  vrreath  gives 
birth  to  a  pathetic  fancy,  and  he  can  write  a 
woful  ballad  of  a  few  verses  on  his  mistress's 
eyebrow.  All  sorts  of  little  objects  of 
beauty,  which  he  catches  at  a  glance,  elicit 
playful,  pretty,  and  bright  fancies, — a  drop  o  f 
dew  on  a  cherry,  the  bag  of  a  bee,  a  fly  in 
amber : — 

**  About  the  sweet  bag  of  a  bee 

Two  Cupids  fbll  at  odds. 
And  whose  the  pretty  prize  should  be 

They  vowed  to  ask  the  gods  ; 
Which,  Venus  hearing,  thither  came. 

And  for  their  boldness  stripped  them. 
And  takins  there  fh)m  each  his  flame, 

With  rods  of  myrtle  whipped  them  ; 
Which  done,  to  still  their  wanton  cries, 

W^hen  ouict  grown  she'd  seen  them. 
She  kissed  and  wiped  their  dovelike  eyes. 

And  gave  the  bag  between  them." 

Some  little  verses  as  those  on  a  fly  in  am- 
ber and  suchlike,  are  embdlisbed  with  fan- 
cies minute  and  delicate  as  the  tracery  on 
trinkets  ;  but,  though  he  has  written  several 
times  on  the  above  subject,  none  of  his  verses 
equal  Martial's  on  a  bee  similarly  entombed 
in  a  drop  uf  trauHparent  clectrum  : — 

'*  £t  latet  et  lucet  Phaetontide  condita  gutta, 
'    Ut  videatur  apis  nootare  clausa  suo; 

Dignum  tantorum  pretum  tulit  ilia  laWrum, 
Credibile  est  ipsum  sic  voluisse  mori." 

He  delights  in  the  beauty  and  associative 
fancies  connected  with  all  pretty  articles  of 
attire, — 

**  Rara  labefiustes  numere  vestes, 
Aut  peUuciduli  deliciis  lapilUs." 

Never  were  verses  more  charmingly  com- 
posed than  those  entitled  **  Delight  in  Disor- 
der,*'— a  theme  which,  albeit,  naturally  suited 
to  mere  fancy,  has  been,  in  this  case,  treated 
with  the  finest  and  truest  imagination,  pic- 
I  turesque  and  sensitive. 

**  A  sweet  disorder  in  the  dress, 
A  happy  kind  of  carelessness ; 
A  lawn  about  the  shoulders  thrown 
Into  a  fine  dittraction  ; 
An  erring  lace,  that  here  and  there 
Enthralls  the  crimson  stomacher  ; 
A  cvff  neglectful,  and  thereby 
Ribbons  that  flow  confusedly  ; 
A  winning  wearer,  deserving  note 
In  the  tempestuous  petticoat ; 
A  careleu  ehoe^ring,  in  whoH  tie 
I  see  a  wild  civility, — 
Do  more  bewitch  me  than  where  art 
Is  too  precise  in  evefy  part" 
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Herrick  has  written  two  epithalamiums, — 
one  to  Sir  Thomas  Southwell  and  his  1  idj, 
the  second  to  Sir  Clipsely  Crew  and  his  lady. 
In  the  first  of  these  compositions,  both  of 
which  are  among  his  longest  efforts,  he  has 
throughout  closely  imitated  Catullus's  nup- 
tial song  to  Manlius  Torquatus  and  Julia, 
both  in  its  arrangement  and  in  the  freedom 
of  its  pagan  spirit.  i.Sevcral  of  the  verses 
are  little  more  than  a  paraphrase  of  those  of 
the  Veronian ;  but  in  none  has  he  equalled 
the  beauty  of  imagery  which  flows  hero  and 
there  through  the  antique  marriage  song. 
The  second  cpithalamium,  though  less  care- 
fully written  as  far  as  metre  is  concerned,  is 
much  finer,  more  spontaneous,  and  original, 
und.  everywhere  indicates  the  fine  abandon  of 
the  imagination,  both  in  its  spirit  and  ex- 
pression. Perhaps  Tennyson,  in  the  exqui- 
site nuptial  song  introduced  into  the  **  In 
Memoriam,"  had  the  latter  part  of  this  poom 
in  view ; — and  the  idea  in  the  last  verse  of 
the  old  poem  has  been  introduced  in  a  nobler 
spirit  in  the  modern. 

It  would  be  too  long  to  enumerate  the 
pretty  songs  and  verses  scattered  through  the 
"  Ilesperides,"  among  the  best  of  which  are 
the  well-known  lines,  **  Gather  ye  rose-buds 
while  ye  may,"  **  The  Kiss— a  dialogue," 
»*To  a  Primrose  filled  with  dew."  No- 
where, however,  has  he  shown  more  descrip 
tive  fancy  than  in  his  fairy  poems ;  namely, 
**  Oberon's  Chapel,"  "  0 heron's  Feast,"  and 
*»  Palace."  With  the  exception  of  Shak- 
speare,  in  the ''  Midsummer  Night's  Dream," 
no  poet  of  that  age,  or  any  succeeding,  has 
excelled  Herrick  in  the  imagination  of  ap- 
propriate fairy  imagery,  or  in  delightful  pic- 
torial diction,  in  illustration  of  which  take 
•«  Oberon's  Feast." 

«  obebom's  feast. 
**  A  little  moahroom  table  spread, 
After  short  prayer  they  set  on  bread, — 
A  moon^parched  grain  af  purest  wheat. 
With  some  small  glittering  grit  to  eat 
Uis  choice  bits  with  ;  then  in  a  trioe 
They  make  a  feast  less  great  than  nice. 
But  all  the  time  that  it  is  served 
We  most  not  think  his  ear  is  starved. 
But  that  there  was  in  place  to  stir 
His  spleen,  th^  chirping  grasshopper. 
The  merry  cricket,  puling  fly. 
The  piping  gnat  for  minstrelsy. 
And  now  we  must  imagine  first 
The  elf  is  present  to  quench  his  thirst: 
A  pure  seed  pearl  of  infant  dew 
Brought  and  besweetened  in  a  blue 


And  pregnant  violet ;  which  dome. 

His  kitten  eyes  began  to  run 

Quite  through  the  table,  when  he  spies 

The  horns  of  paper  batterfliesY 

Of  which  he  eats,  and  tastes  a  little 

Of  that  we  call  the  cuckoo*s  spittle  ; 

A  little  furzeball  padding  stands. 

But  not  yet  blessed  by  his  hands. 

That  was  too  coarse;  but  then  forthwith 

He  ventures  boldly  on  the  pith 

Of  sugared  rush,  and  eats  the  sagg 

And  welUbestrutted  bee's  sweet  bag  ; 

Gladdening  his  palate  with  some  store 

Of  emmets'  eggs — what  would  he  more. 

But  beards  of  mice,  a  newt's  stewed  thigh, 

A  bloated  earwig,  and  a  fly, 

With  the  red^apped  worm,  that^s  $hut 

Within  the  kernel  of  a  nut 

Brown  as  his  tooth  :  a  little  moth 

Late  fathered  in  a  piece  of  cloth  ; 

With  withered  cherries,  mandrake's  ean. 

Moles'  eyes;  to  these  the  slain  stag's  tears. 

The  unctuous  dewlips  of  a  snul, 

The  broke  heart  of  a  nightingale 

Overcome  with  music  :  with  a  wine 

Ne'er  ravished  from  the  flattering  vine, 

But  gently  pressed  from  the  scfl  side 

Of  a  most  sweet  and  dainty  bride. 

Brought  in  a  dainty  daisy,  lohich 

He  fully  quafb  up  to  bewitch 

His  blood  to  height :  this  done,  commended 

Qrace  by  his  priest — ^tbe  fleast  is  ended." 

The  verses  on  <*  Charms  and  Ceremonies  '* 
are  interesting,  apart  from  their  poetry,  in- 
asmuch as  they  reflect  a  number  of  pleasant 
old  customs  and  superstitions  praetioes, 
which  were  still  followed,  in  to?m  and  ooan- 
try,  during  the  days  of  Herriok.  Among 
the  epitaphs,  also,  there  are  some  piel^ 
ideas  and  lines,  especially  those  on  the  deaths 
of  children.  But  neither  any  of  those,  nor 
Ben  Jonson's  lines  oommendng —  ^ 

<*  Weep  with  me  all  you  that  read 

This  little  story. 
And  know  for  whom  a  tear  yon  shed 

Death's  self  is  sorry. 
'Twas  a  child  that  did  so  thrive. 

In  grace  and  featores,"  elc, 

though  very  natural,  can  be  compand,  Ibr 
beauty  and  flnish,  to  those  of  the  fnosh 
poet,  Pamy,  «<  On  the  Death  of  a  Ywsag 
Girl,"  inscribed  on  her  tomb,  which  ezhibil 
the  delicacy  of  the  French  sense  of  beaaftj  :— 

*<  Son  age  ^chappait    Penftnce, 
Riante  comme  I'innooenoe ; 
£Ue  avait  les  tnuts  de  I'amonr, 
Quelques  mois,  quelques  Jours 
Dans  ce  coeur  pur  et  sans  detour 
Le  sentiment  allait  ^ore. 
Mais  le  ciel  avait  an  tr^pas 
Condamne  scs  jeunes  appas. 
Au  oiel  elle  a  rendu  sa  vie 


SI  ckmoement  8*e8t  cndormie 
Bum  jnunnarer  oontre  sea  lois. 
Mnn  U  tourire  g^efface 
JKnH  meuti  »afu  laiuer  de  trace 
'Li  ehant  d*un  oi9eaH  dana  lt»  bois,** 


Amoiig  English  lyrists  and  minor  poets  of 
fuMj,  Herrick,  both  for  the  versatility, 
q^kle,  and  beauty  of  his  verses,  will  id- 
vivibe  treasured.  He  is  more  natural  than 
mm  Oarew  or  Jonson,  and  though  devoid 
fnqneDtly  of  the  fine  taste  of  the  latter,  his 
foes  exhibit  in  their  diction  the  presence  of 
•i  imagination  sensitive  and  picturesque, 
wlufih  is  not  to  be  found  among  song-writers 
liMB  the  age  of  Elizabeth  until  the  present, 
tad  In  the  present  in  scarcely  the  lyrics  of 
llj other  poet  except  Tennyson.  Though  he 
hniiat  composed  any  song  equal  to  any  of 
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the  best  of  Moore  or  Beranger,  the  natural 
spontaneity  and  scintillation  of  fancy  vhich 
his  verses  display  give  them  a  charm  hardly 
inferior  to  the  masterpieces  of  art ;  and  the 
warm,  brilliant,  airy,  and  simple  soul  of  the 
modem  Anaoreon,  instinct  with  May,  em- 
balmed in  his  <  <  Hesperides, ' '  will  always  invite 
the  leisure  of  poetic  students  to  his  volume, — 
a  litUe  monument  of  his  genius,  on  which 
might  be  fitly  inscribed  the  lines  of  Shelley  :— 


'  Music,  when  sweet  voices  die. 
Vibrates  in  the  memory; 
Odors,  when  sweet  violets  sicken, 
Live  within  the  sense  they  quicken; 
Boee-leaves,  when  the  rose  is  dead, 
Are  heaped  for. the  beloved's  bed; 
And  so  thy  thoughts,  now  thou  art  gone, 
Love  itself  shall  slumber  on.'* 


MomT  AMD  Manners. — It  is  not  the  things 
rhiflh  are  used  in  Northern  Germany  which  are 
MNTy  but  the  manner  in  which  they  are  used, 
ft  HiMt  not  suppose  that  because  we  have  to  pay 
am  times  as  much  for  a  cutlet  in  Hanover  as 

•  pij  bk  Augsburg,  that  the  price  of  meat,  in 

•  ftrmer  dty,  is  three  times  as  high  as  in  the 
IIh;  For  in  Augsburg  we  get  simply  a  cutlet; 
t  Haaover  we  get  a  outlet — and  three  waiters, 
-tturse  waiters,  who  speak  English,  French,  and 

B,  and  who  are  dressed  with  almost  greater 
than  ourselves.    The  citiien,  with  the 

i  satis&ction,  pays  these  waiters  twice  over; 
ce  in  the  prices  charged  in  the  bill  of 
n^  tad  then  under  the  heading  '*  service." 
■d  why  should  not  the  **  gentleman  "  pay  for 
h  **Mrvioe  *'  with  pleasure ?  Has  he  not  been 
Oil  promptly  and  submissively  served,  almost 
m  *  nobleman,  and  oertainly  in  a  style  which  he 
n  Btfer  equal  in  his  own  house?  In  the  plebeian 
iw-hooses  in  Munich,  the  guests  have  to  fetch 
0  besr  themsdves,  and  are  even  obliged  some- 
Mi  to  bring  a  g^ass  with  them,  if  they  would 
tp  ISkb  Diogenes,  drink  out  of  the  hand.  Peo- 
it  iwrj  property,  smile  at  the  eztravaganoe 
hifh  in  the  Middle  Ages  led  to  the  maintenanoe 
'ML  miaeeessary  number  of  servants,  and  which 
•tfll  in  some  degree  continued  in  countries,  such 


as  Spain  and  Rissia,  where  the  feudal  system  yet 
lingers.  Our  nobles,  indeed,  do  not  now  move 
from  place  to  place  attended  by  an  endless  train 
of  idlers,  but  instead  of  that,  persons  of  almost 
every  class,  ezoept  the  genuine  peasant,  allow 
themselves  to  have  oountless  small  services  per- 
I  formed  for  them  by  a  whole  army  of  messengers, 
j  cab^rivers,  hired  servants,  waiters,  day-laborers, 
and  even  by  tradespeople,  which  everybody, 
without  loss  of  time,  oould  just  as  well  perform 
for  himself,  and  which,  in  our  fkthers'  days, 
every  one  did  perform  for  himself,  without  any 
compromise  of  his  respectability.  It  can  scaroely 
be  said,  therefore,  that  the  unnecessary  extrava- 
gance in  the  number  of  servants  has  disappeared, 
that  extravaganoe  has  only  passed  into  other 
forms,  and  extended  itself  over  a  larger  portion 
of  society.  For  if  100,000  human  beings  are 
ashamed  to  cany  their  light  and  extremdy  port- 
able  travelling-bags  to  the  raUway  station,  and 
by  this  means  the  oontinual  service  of  some  fifty 
porters  is  made  neoessaiy,  this  is,  in  the  long 
run,  not  a  smaller  extravaganoe  than  if  a  great 
lord  should  have,  as  formerly,  fifty  servants  in 
his  train.  The  fkshion  of  requiring  suoh  un- 
necessary services  makes  all  fine  people  in  the 
end  helpless  in  the  simplest  matters  o(  every-day 
lif^,  and  destroys  their  reliance  upon  their  own 
power.  It  obviously  contributes  also  to  the  in- 
crease of  the  expensiveness  of  Uving.— CornfttZ/ 
Magazine, 
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CHAPTSa  XX7III. 


THB  TKTE-A-TETB. 

At  last  the  long  eYening  wore  itself  to  an 
end ;  and  the  two  sisters  went  up-stairs 
together,  and  turned  into  Kate's  room,  for 
the  conversation  which  both  of  them  almost 
equally  dreaded,  though  with  feelings  and 
from  motives  as  contrasted  as  it  was  well 
possible  for  them  to  be. 

**  You  need  not  wait,  Simmons,"  said 
Kate,  as  they  entered  the  room ;'  '*  Miss 
Margaret  and  I  want  to  have  a  good  long 
talk  before  we  go  to  bed ;  and  we  wont  keep 
you  up.  We  will  help  each  other  to  un- 
dress." 

And  then,  as  soon  as  the  servant  had 
closed  the  door  behind  her,  the  two  girls  sat 
down, — ^Margaret  in  a  large  easy-chair,  that 
stood  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  and  Kate  close 
by  her  side,  but  at  right  angles  to  the  front 
of  the  large  chair,  on  a  small  one,  which  she 
drew  from  the  side  of  her  drawing-table. 

Kate,  who  had  generally  plenty  of  color 
in  her  cheeks,  was  paler  than  usual ;  for  she 
had  been  and  was  still  su£fering  much ;  and 
was  moreover  struggling  against  a  sickening 
dread  of  what  was  coming.  Margaret,  who 
was  usually  as  white  as  a  lily,  had  a  bright 
spot  of  delicate  color  in  the  middle  of  her 
creamy  cheeks,  the  evidence  of  a  febrile  state 
of  nervous  agitation.  Perhaps  both  girls 
were  improved  in  beauty  by  the  deviation 
from  their  ordinary  appearance. 

Kate  was  the  first  to  speak. 

'*  I  know  already,  Margaret,"  she  said, 
<'  that  what  I  dreaded  from  your  going  to 
Silverton  this  morning  has  in  fact  hap- 
pened." 

"  Why?  What  do  you  know?"  replied 
her  sister,  quickly  and  almost  fieroely. 

'*  I  know  that  you  savr  Mr.  Falconer." 

Kate  would  have  said  <<Fred  Falconer" 
on  any  other  occasion ;  as,  in  speaking  to 
her  godmother  or  to  any  of  her  own  fiunily, 
she  was  ordinarily  in  the  habit  of  doing. 
The  feeling  which  made  her  now  speak  dif- 
ferently is  very  readily  understood.  But 
Margaret  marked  and  resented  the  little 
change. 

«  How  do  you  know  that?  "  rejoined  she, 
with  flashing  eyes. 

"  Because  Mr.  Mat  told  me  that  he  saw 
him  cross  the  Close  with  my  uncle,  and  go 
into  the  house  with  him,  when  he  returned 
from  the  service  in  the  cathedral." 


''  That  odious  animal  again ! "  tboagfat 
Margaret,  jotting  down  the  new  oftnoe  in 
the  long  bill  against  Mr.  Mat  posted  in  her 
memory,  and  meeting  it  all  the  same  with 
prompt  payment  in  ready  hatred.  Bat  all 
she  saiJ  was, — 

*'  How  does  that  show  that  I  saw  him, 
pray?  When  I  am  at  the  dose,  I  stay  ia 
the  drawing-room  with  my  aunt.  And  Mr. 
FaJooner  of  oourse  went  with  Uode  Theophi* 
lus  into  the  study." 

«(Did  yon  not  see  him,  then?"  asked 
Kate,  simply  and  directly. 

«  That  is  another  matter,"  replied  Mai^ 
ret,  who  of  oourse  had  no  intention  of  de- 
nying what  she  had  eome  there  specially  to 
confess;  and  who  had  only  fenced  with 
Kate's  opening  in  the  manner  she  had  done 
from  an  instinctive  desire  to  pot  off  for  an 
instant  or  two  more  the  disagreeable  nuHMnt 
which  was  coming. 

**  You  did  see  him,  then?  Of  cooise  joa 
did.  Oh,  Margaret!  I  wish  yon  had  not 
gone  to  Silverton  this  morning.  It  was  very 
imprudent  under  the  circumstances.  I  do 
wish  you  had  not  gone,"  repeated  Kate, 
with  so  deep  a  sigh  that  it  was  almost  a 
groan. 

'*  Well !  I  did  expect  a  rather  more  si^ 
tcrly  reception  for  what  I  had  to  tell  yon, 
I  do  confess,  KsLte.  I  come  to  open  my 
heart  to  you,  and  make  no  secrets  between 
us,  and— and  tell  yon  eveiythlng,  and  jon 
meet  mc  with  reproaches  and  groans !  " 

'*I  meant  no  reproach,  dear;  bat  for 
Heaven's  sake  tell  me  at  once  what  hap* 
pened ! "  replied  Kate,  now  thoroughly  aknih 
ed  by  her  sister's  words  and  manner. 

«<Well!  What  I  have  to  tell  ii  of  a  kni 
usually  received  with  a  very  difineol  nrt 
<^  welcome,  Eiate,  from  that  which  yon 
seem  inclined  to  accord  to  my  tkiingi.*' 

«•  You  don't  mean  that  "—said  Knie,  IoqId- 
ing  with  laige  and  affirighted  cyea  on  thi 
deepening  color  in  her  sister's  ftoe,  nnd  hai- 
tatmg  to  shape  her  dread  into  worda. 

« I  mean,  Kate,  that  I  was  qnite  i^  in 
my  estimation  of  the  character  qf  Mr,  lU* 
coner,  as  you  have  suddenly  taken  to  ciJI 
him.  You  remember  our  last  ncnwHlfriai 
here?  You  remember  what  I  then  nddof 
Fred's  disinterestedness,  and  nperioiilj  to 
all  mercMiary  considenationa?  WeU,  I  wm 
right,  Kate,  in  my  judgment  of  him.    ~ 

all." 
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'  **  B#  fom  mma  i  jovl  tokl  him  of  oar 
lH»«f  tetoat— or  i  )f  oor  nefer  hatW' 

teMI  any  fcrfcuae  «iau  f  "  ezdaiiaed  Kate, 
iSmm  fBttv  btfsia  to  point  to  *  catastiopbe 
i»sagir  dinotkm. 

**  Kftit!  "  esokiaod  her  sister^  in  a  tone 
#  ilioug  loiOBetninoo  aad  nrtooas  indig* 
MlMm ;  *'  ia  it  ponible  that  yoa  oan  sutpoot 
m^  weh  Umaaemt  Do  yoa  fsatty  think 
iM  I  mM  have  ander  any  oireomttaneea 
the  •eoret  yoa  oonflded  to  »e  in  to 
a  aaatttr?     No,  my  aiBtar,  yOu  do 

wwpaet  yoa,  Margaret ;  bat  I 

~  yoo !     What   baa  pasBod 

yoa  and  Falooaer  ?    And  what  proof 

jm  bafo  had  of  his  diaintereekedaen?  " 

Im  pnaed,  Margaret  pansed  a  moment 

mating  the  deciriTe  plunge,  intently 

witb  tlM  thought  how  she  eoald 

ipUah  it  most  eflfeotively  and  graeeftdly. 

fliiBg  from  her  ehair,  and  flinging 

isler's  shoalder,  so  as  to  hide 

the  abundant  carls  that  hang 

Kate's  neeky  she  whispered  in  her 


M  H  it  an  settled  between  as.  We  az« 
to  each  other  solemnly  and  irrerooa- 
Aad  be  is  the  most  generoas  and  most 
of  men  ;  —  and  he  is  ooming  np 
lilbe  Chase  to  speak  to  papa  before  break- 
tak  taiarrow  momiag  !'* 

«« Ob,  Marguet,  Margaret !  Whatdoesit 
ilaeaa?  Are  yoo  sare  that —  What  did 
jm  fell  him  7  Without  betraying  Jalian*s 
MNl,  I  don't  nnderstand— " 

«  Why,  won't  yoa  kiss  me  and  oongratuhitc 
k$t  Kate?"  said  her  sister,  still  hanging 
MMitwrneck. 

**¥aa  know,  Margaret,  that  your  faappi- 
MM  is  as  dear  to  me  as  my  own,"  refAied 
Kli»,  kissing  her  on  the  forehead  in  obedi- 
iMilo  HiiiaiUMnl ;  •'  but  I  don't  understand 
few  Ibleoner  has  proted  his  disinterested- 
M■^  or  what  opportonity  there  was  for 
of  the  sort,  sinoe  you  did  not  say  a 
to  him  about  the  diange  in  oor  proa- 


**  Aht  Knte !  yoa  tmU  persist  in  sospeotiag 
Mt  Shifadgfaig  him ! "  said  Margaret,  in  a 
Mto  4f  ^fe^y  sorrowing  reproaeh.    **  Are 

SMBe,my  sister,"  she  continued,  drawing 
ksr  head,  and  looking  steadily  into  the 
immmiitf  pellaeid  depths  of  Kate's  honest 
^gfSi,  Ml  if  it  were  necessary  to  look  Tery  for 
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down,  in  order  to  read  the  truth  at  the  bot- 
tom of  their  wells, — are  yoa  sure  that  there 
is  no  feeling  at  the  bottom  of  your  heart, 
which  interferes  with  yoor  eongiatalatmg 
me  on  my  happiness  as  firan&ly  and  heartily 
as  I  had  hoped?" 

'*  Oh,  Margpwet !  what  are  yon  dreaming 
off  Only  let  us  see  dearly  that  these  has 
been  no  mistake,  no  misonderstanding ; — 
that  Falconer  knows,  that  in  proposing  to 
you,  he  is  proposing  to  a  girl  without  a 
penny  of  fortane,  and  I  will  eoogratulate 
you,  and  rejoice  in  yoar  happiness,  my  dear, 
dear  meter,  beUere  me,  as  I  woold  in  my 
6wn.  But  I  don't  understand  it !  Tell  me, 
darling,  how  it  came  about,  and  all  that 
passed?" 

<«  Oh,  how  can  I  tell  yon  all  that  he  said  ! 
I  suppose  that  such  matters  pass  generally 
very  mooh  in  the  same  way.  But  I  can  very 
accurately  tell  you  what  he  did  not  say.  He 
did  not  make  any  single  allusion,  much 
less  any  inquiry  as  to  fortune  or  money  mat- 
ters from  beginning  to  end.  I  assare  you  he 
was  thinking  of  quite  other  things." 

Kate's  foee  fell ;  and  a  odd  spssm  dntched 
her  heart  as  her  sister  spoke.  She  had  be- 
gun to  hope  from  what  Blargaret  had  been 
saying  that,  somehow  or  other,  though  she 
could  not  quite  comprehend  how,  it  had  come 
to  pass  that  fklconer  had  become  aware  of 
the  real  state  of  the  ease,  and  had  really 
taken  the  step  Margaret  announced  him  to 
have  taken,  with  duly  opened  eyes.  But 
her  sister's  words  cruelly  destroyed  any  soch 
illusion. 

<<  Is  that  all?  Margaret  dear,  that  is  not 
enough.  Yon  are  deluding  yourself.  Con- 
sider for  a  moment !  Of  course  Mr.  Falconer 
q)oke  to  you  under  the  full  impression  that 
yon  were  the  heiress  to  half  pupa's  property. 
If  nothing  were  over  tdd  him  to  the  contnry, 
of  course  he  thought  so.  He  vras  justified  in 
thinking  so.  Does  not  every  other  human 
being  in  Sillshire  suppose  so?  We  only  — 
you  and  I  only  in  all  the  world  know  that 
we  have  no  claim  to  any  such  position." 

'*  But  why  will  yoo  peraist  in  attributing 
your  own  mercenary  fedings  to  other  peo- 
ple ?  "  said  Margaret,  who  foond  it  in^possihle 
to  keep  her  temper  as  much  under  control  as 
she  had  purposed  doing.  •«  I  tell  you  that 
Fdconer  had  no  such  ideas  in  his  mind. 
You  must  ezcuss  me  if  I  persist  in  believing, 
eatraordiaary  as  it  may  seem  to  yoo,  that  I 
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myself,  and  not  the  LindisfiuB  acres,  was  the 
object  of  his  poisait." 

<*Yoa  know,  Margaret,  that  I  have  no 
wish  to  saj  or  think  otherwise,'*  replied 
Kate ;  '*  but  surely  joa  would  widi  that  any 
one  so  addressing  you  should  not  do  so  in 
ignorance  of  the  truth  on  such  a  subject. 
Think  whether  you  would  lika  the  telling  him 
afterwards  how  the  matter  really  stands. 
Think  how  intolerable  it  would  be,  and  then 
judge  of  the  necessity  for  preventing  it !" 

<«  But  how  could  I  help  it?  You  are  so 
unreasonable,  Kate, — so  unfair!  Yon  tell 
me  facts  with  the  positive  injunction  to  keep 
them  secret,  and  then  make  it  a  matter  of 
blame  to  me  that  I  do  not  blab  them  on  the 
first  opportunity.  Would  you  have  had  me 
repeat  to  Ealooner  all  ihat  I  had  solemnly 
promised  you  to  keep  secret  ?  " 

**  Of  course  yon  could  not  betray  poor 
Julian's  secret." 

«  Then  I  should  like  to  know  what  you 
would  have  had  me  do  ?  " 

'*  You  know,  Margaret  dear,  that  I  foresaw 
the  danger  and  the  difficulty.  That  was  my 
reason  for  telling  yon  the  fiusts  that  had  come 
to  my  knowledge.  I  saw  that  any  offer  of 
marriage  to  either  of  us,  before  we  should  be  at 
liberty  to  let  the  truth  be  publicly  known, 
would  impose  on  us  the  necessity  of  refusing 
it,  without  being  able  to  explain  the  circum- 
stances under  which  we  did  so.  It  was  very 
possible  that  such  a  difficulty  might  have 
fiJlen  upon  yon,  even  if  you  had  done  all  in 
your  power  to  prevent  it.  But  I  would  have 
had  you  endeavor  in  every  way  to  avoid  it. 
I  would  have  had  yon  abstain  firom  going  to 
Silverton,  aa  you  know,  this  morning." 

<*  Nothing  is  easier  than  preaching,  Kate ! 
I  should  like  to  know  what  you  would  have 
done,  if  the  case  had  been  your  own? 
Besides,  vras  it  just,  or  fiiir,  or  to  be  tol- 
erated, that  I  should  shut  myself  up,  and  not 
dare  to  show  my  nose  out  of  the  lodge  gates, 
because  a  cousin  whom  I  have  never  seen 
has  put  himself  into  such  ft  position  that  his 
existence  cannot  be  avovred  ?  Not  I  indeed ! 
I  hate  all  such  underhand  doingi  and  dis- 
creditable secrets.  It  is  a  sort  of  thing  that 
I  have  never  been  used  to." 

-**  I  have  no  liking  for  secrets  oi  any  sort, 
Margaret ;  and  God  knows  that  I  long  for 
the  time  when  this  one  may  be  freely  dis- 
closed. But  this  secret  is  not  of  my  seeking 
or  making,  nor  of  yours.    We  could  not  help 
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ourselves.  And  it  was  veiy  erideat  tiiftl  the 
possession  of  it  might  pfaMe  as  in  rmej  pain- 
ful dicomstances.  Tbn%  is  why  I  wished 
yon,  80  far  as  possible,  to  avoid  the  danger 
you  have  fisdlen  into.  Yon  would  go  to  Sil- 
verton ;  and  it  has  happened  as  I  tend  it 
might.  And  now  the  questioii  is,  What  do 
you  mean  to  do?" 

«<What  is  the  good  of  talking  in  that  way, 
Kate?  of  course  it  is  out  of  the  qaestion  to 
betray  Julian's  secret.  What  do  I  mean  to 
do  ?  I  have  done  all  that  I  mean  to  do.  He 
told  me  he  loved  me,  and  asked  as  if  I 
could  love  him.  My  answer  vras  a  firank  and 
honest  one.    What  could  I  do  mora?'* 

•<Bnt  surely  you  must  fM,  Mai]gaiet, 
that  it  is  impossible  for  yon  to  let  him  enter 
into  an  engagement  to  you,  supposing  you  to 
be  heiress  to  half  the  landisCarn  property, 
and  you  knowing  all  the  time  how  aibdly  dh- 
ferent  your  position  is." 

**  I  told  you  my  feelings  and  principles  on 
such  subjects,  Kate,  when  wa  spoke  on  this 
point  before.  I  have  been  brought  np  to 
think  that  girls  have  no  bunness  to  meddle 
with  such  matters.  It  appean  to  one  who 
has  had  the  advantage  of  such  an  ednoatkm 
exceedingly  indelicate  for  them  to  do  so.  I 
shrink  instinctively  from  all  oontaet  with 
consideTations  and  business  of  the  kind.  I 
cannot  enter  into  such  things." 

*'  It  may  be,'*  said  Kate,  with  a  sort  of 
dreamy  musing,  '*  that  you  aro  right.  But 
then  what  vras  so  disagreeable  for  yoo  to  say 
must  be  said  for  you  by  some  one  else.  F^pa 
must  tell  Mr.  Edconer  that  "^ 

<>  Yon  don't  mean  to  betray  poor  Julian's 
secret  ?  Think  of  the  oonseqneness !  "  cried 
Margaret,  quickly,  and  with  an  ahrmffli 
glance  at  her  sister *s  feoe ;  **  snroly  that  if 
impossible !  " 

'« Yes,  that  is  impossible.  That  is  what 
makeirtbe  difficulty.  But  sooMthing  must 
be  done.  '  Something  must  be  said  to  lU- 
coner  before  it  is  too  late." 

«'  What  is  it  possible  to  say?  "  s^oined 
Margaret,  in  much  alarm.  Thsni  after  a 
pause,  during  which  her  whole  power  of 
thinking  vras  brought  to  bear  intently  cni  the 
sutject,  she  added,  •<  If  he  wen  the  sotdid 
wntch  you  persist  in  imsgining  him  to  be, 
it  would  be  quite  enough  to  explain  all  these  ; 
matters  to  him  at  any  time  bdEbro  the  ma^ 
riage  took  place.  But  if,  as  I  know  right 
irell,  no   such   considerations  would  have 
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weight  with  him,  it  would  be  as  Deedlees  as 
«Bele»  to  enter  into  the  subject  now." 

**  Batf  dearest  Margaret,  jou  do  not  seem 
to  see  the  matter  in  its  true  light.  Qf  coarse 
it  would  be  out  of  the  question  to  make  a 
aarriage  with  one  who  supposed  jou  to  be  a 
large  heiress,  while  you  were  aware  that 
JOU  were  nothing  of  the  kind.  And  of 
eooise  the  marriage  might  be  broken  off 
when  that  fact  could  be  openly  told.  But 
would  not  such  a  breaking  off  be  very  painful 
to  OS  all?  Would  it  not  be  wrong  to  place 
iDj  man  knowingly  in  such  a  position  as 
dioiild  compel  him  to  make  such  a  breaking 
off?  Bat  even  that  is  not  the  worst.  I  am 
not  00  much  thinking  of  protecting  Mr.  Fal- 
ODoer  from  the  danger  of  making  a  bad 
nateh.  What  I  am  anxious  afiout  is  that 
joa  should  not  accept  an  offer,  knowing  well 
tluU  it  was  made  in  ignorance  of  ciroum- 
•tonces  of  which  you  were  well  aware." 

*^.Bat  I  am  not  supposed  to  know  any- 
thing of  the  kind !  "  burst  in  Margaret,  sur- 
prised into  a  naiTely  sincere  avowal  of  her 
tosincerity ;  ^'  I  should  have  known  nothing 
of  the  kind  if  it  had  not  been  for  your  offi- 
eious  eagerness  to  toll  me  bad  news.  I  should 
have  known  nothing  of  the  kind ;  and  there 
would  have  been  no  difficulty  in  the  mat- 
ter," arged  Margaret,  forgetting  honestly, 
in  her  indignation,  that,  had  she  not  re- 
ceiTcd  the  fatal  information  from  Kate,  she 
woald  assuredly  have  been  in  no  such  hurry 
to  receive  the  ofl^.,  which  she  had  that  day 
esLtraeted  from  Fred  in  so  masterly  a  man- 
ner, in  the  canon's  garden. 

«*  Oh,  Margaret !  "  said  Kate,  sorrowfully; 
**I  told  yon  what  I  knew,  only  that  you 
iu^t  avoid  the  embarrassment  which  you 
iM^Te  fallen  into." 

**  I  see  no  embarrassment  at  all,"  rejoined 

;  Iforgaret,  —  **  unless,  indeed,    you   should 

•  think  it  right  to  complete  the  work  you  did 

when  yoa  told  me  this  improbable  story — 

*W[|iiofa  I  do  not  half  believe  —  by  publish- 

iig  abroad  that  you  told  it  to  me." 

**  Margaret ! "  almost  shrieked  Kate,  as 
If  the  hiid  received  a  sudden  stab;  *^how 
en  yoa  speak  such  words  ?  And,  oh.  Mar- 
gareif  how  can  yoa  persuade  yourself  to  en- 
ter on  Mch  a  path  of  duplicity?  You  will 
know  that  yoa  knew  it  if  nobody  else  were 
•fw  to  know  it." 

**  It  ii  all  very  fine  preaching,  Eato,  espo- 
tialfylnn  ease  that  is  not  one's  own.    What 
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could  I  do?  Yoa  admit  that  I  could  not 
tell  him  the  secret.  What  was  I  to  do? 
What  answer  was  I  to  make  to  him  ?  " 

**  I  should  have  declined  his  offer,  Marga- 
ret," said  her  sister,  quietly. 

*^  But  it  was  not  my  wish  to  decline  his 
o£fer!  And  on  what  grounds  too?  Was 
I  to  tell  him  I  hated  him  ?  That  would 
have  been  a  lie.  Spoken  to  as  he  spoke  to 
me,  I  could  but  confess  the  truth, — that  I 
was  not  indiffer^it  to  him.  What  would  you 
have  had  me  say?" 

<•  I  know  that  it  was  difficult,"  said  Kate, 
speaking  still  more  quickly,  and  with  her 
eyes  cast  down  to  the  ground. 

*'  Surely,  then,  I  took  the  only  path  that 
vras  open  to  me ;  all  taken  by  surprise,  too, 
as  I  was,"  pleaded  Margaret.  '*  I  hardly 
knew  what  I  was  saying.  I  only  knew  that 
it  was  impossible  to  me  to  hide  the  truth 
from  him.  Could  you  expect  me  to  be 
thinking  of  fortones  and  marriage  settle- 
ments at  such  a  moment  ?  Don't  be  too  hard 
upon  me,  Kate  !" 

**  Heaven  knows,  Margaret,  that  I  have  no 
wish  to  be  hard  on  you  ;  but  every  wish  to 
help  you  in  any  possible  vray.  But  remem- 
ber, that  it  must  needs  be  known  that  I,  at 
least,  was  aware  of  Julian's  existence  at  the 
time  when  Mr.  Falconer  made  his  offer  to 
yoa." 

''  Why  should  it  be  known  that  the  man 
who  vras  wounded  by  the  revenue  officers, 
and  whom  you  visited  in  his  illness  at  Mr. 
Pendleton's  cottage,  was  our  cousin,  Julian 
Lindisfam  ?  If  he  recovers,  as  there  seems 
to  be  little  reason  to  doubt  that  be  will,  and 
goes  away  back  again  to  France,  as  soon  as 
he  is  able  to  move,  why  should  we  say  any- 
thing about  the  matter  at  all  ?  Why  cause 
so  much  unnecessary  pain  and  sorrow  to  all 
our  relatives  ?  Of  course  he  will  come  for- 
ward in  duo  time  to  claim  his  inheritonce. 
There  is  no  chance  of  bis  failing  to  do  that. 
Why  need  we  move  in  the  matter  till  then  ? 
And  why  need  it  ever  be  known  to  anybody 
that  you  were  aware  of  his  existence  before 
the  time  when  it  may  become  known  to  all 
thefomily !" 

'*  It  is  bad  enough  to  have  to  keep  the  se- 
cret till  he  goes  away,"  said  Kate,  with  a 
sigh  that  vras  almost  a  groan  ;  **  but,  Mar- 
garet," she  added  quickly,  and  looking 
keenly  into  her  fiaoe, — for  the  progress  of  the 
oonvenation  vras    rapidly  generating  very 
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painfal  miagiTiogs  in  Kate's  mind, — ^**  joa 
cannot  dream  of  absolutely  marrying  any 
man,  who  is  onder  tlie  delasion  that  yoo  are 
an  heiress!" 

<*  Oh,  of  course  not  that!"  said  Marga- 
ret, while  a  hot  flush  suffused  her  free. 
**  When  it  comes  to  the  business  part  of  the 
matter,  and  the  lawyers,  and  all  that,  of 
course  all  such  thingi  will  be  properly  ex- 
plained and  put  right.  But  since  we  cannot 
tell  the  real  truth  at  once,  and  that  by  no 
£EiuIt  of  ours,  I  cannot  see  that  we  are  bound 
to  make  difficulties  for  oursehee  and  sorrow 
and  trouble  for  others  by  interfering  in  the 
matter.  Surely,  under  ^e  circumstances  of 
the  case,  it  would  be  more  sisteriy,  Eat^,  to 
abstain  from  betraying  the  fact  that  I  knew 
of  the  matter  when  Frederick  proposed  to 
me  this  morning.  I  could  not  tell  him,  you 
know.  And  yet  he  might  think  that  I  ought 
to  ha^e  done  so.  It  is  Tory,  very  hard !  I 
do  think,  Kate,  that  you  might  spare  me 
this."  V 

And  as  she  spoke,  she  threw  those  eloquent 
eyes  of  hers,  with  a  wistful  and  almost  tear- 
ful glance  of  entreaty  in  them,  on  her  sister's 
face,  in  a  manner  that  Kate's  heart  could 
not  resist.  Kate  had  but  little  notion  of  the 
falsehood  practised  by  tongues.  But  that 
human  eyes  also  should  tell  lies,  was  an  idea 
that  had  never  been  dreamed  of  in  her  phi- 
losophy. 

She  did  feel  it  <<  very  hard,"  as  Margaret 
had  said,  that  the  fatality  of  droumstanoes 
should  make  it  impossible  for  her  to  pursue 
her  usual  straightforward  path  of  frank  and 
thoroughly  open  truthfulness.  And  it  did 
occur  to  her  mind,  for  a  pasnng  moment, 
that  it  was  *'  very,  very  hard"  that  Elling- 
ham  should  never  come  to  know  that  she  had 
made  the  discovery  of  her  own  want  of  for- 
tune all  but  immediately  before  her  refusal 
of  his  suit.  He  would  come  to  know  it,  of 
course.  But  what  would  she  not  have  given 
for  the  assurance  that  he  should  be  made 
aware  that  she  was  in  possession  of  the  fatal 
secret  at  the  time  of  her  rc|}eetion  of  him ! 
And  it  was  very  bitter  to  her  to  think  that 
this  fact  might  never  be  known  to  him. 
NewrthelesB,  if  consideration  for  her  sister 
were  to  prevail  so  far  as  to  induce  her  to 
consent  to  a  suppression  of  the  fiusts  known 
to  her  for  a  longer  time  than  her  promise  to 
her  cousin  rendered  necessary,  assuredly  the 
gratification  of  her  own  feelings  with  regaitt 


to  EUingham  should  not  induoe  her  to  eocpose 
her  sister's  want  of  opennssB.  And  in  all 
probability  the  sense  of  seif-SB«rifioe  opeiated 
in  some  degree  to  reoonoile  her  ooosoieDee  to 
the  connivance  with  the  sopprcosfcm  of  the 
truth,  which  was  asked  of  ber.  Bad  bar 
own  inteieets  pointed  in  the  same  diieotion 
with  Margaret's  in  the  matter,  it  mmj  be 
safely  assumed  that  she  would  not  Iwve 
yielded  to  the  latter's  pleading. 

As  it  was,  she^  began  to  feel,  as  Mugmit 
looked  up  in  her  face,  that  she  sboold  not 
have  the  courage  to  condemn  her  to  the  ex- 
posure that  would  be  involved  in  the  making 
known  her  acquaintance  vrith  the  iiMi  of  Ju- 
lian's existence.  The  idea  of  the  mgomj 
which  she  would  hersslf  have  felt  if  she  had 
accepted  an  offer  of  marriage  under  suob  eir> 
cumstances,  and  had  aftorwaidi  been  dis- 
covered to  have  known  all  tiie  time  that  she 
was  a  penniless  bride,  was  too  vividly  preo* 
ent  to  her  mind  for  it  to  be  possible  for  her 
to  sentenoe  her  sister  to  it. 

«•  Would  to  God,"  she  said,  kMkiiig  piti- 
fully at  her  sister,  **  that  this  had  not  hap- 
pened !  Would  to  God,  tiiat  it  oottld  have 
been  avoided !  " 

«*  But  now  that  it  has  happened  so,  yoo 
will  not  denounce  me,  Kate?  "  said  Ma^|^ 
ret,  perceiving  that  her  sister's  tsBdemess 
for  her  vras  getting  the  upper  hand  in  her 
mind. 

«•  Denounce  yoo,  Margaret !  '* 

«  You  vnU  not  declare  that  I  koeif  this 
hateful  secret,  which  I  had  do  desire  to  kaow, 
and  which  I  was  bound  by  my  pranipe  to 
yon  not  to  disclose?  " 

«<  No,  1  will  not,  Margaret.  I  will  nj 
nothing  on  the  subject.  God  ibrglve  me,  if 
it  is  wrong !  I  do  not  see  dearly  irlmt  is 
right  in  the  matter.  I  will  not  saj  a^j 
words  that  shall  bring  disgrace  or  blame  npoii 
you." 

**And  you  wiU  not,  immediately 
Julian's  departure,  take  any  stepe  to  ; 
abroad  the  &ct  of  his  bdng  stili  alifo?  To« 
vrould  only  be  blamed  fbr  &ving  ecmeealsd  it 
while  he  was  here." 

«  But,  Margaret,  that  umt,  at  all  eiveato, 
be  told.  You  cannot  let  tilings  go  on,  yoa 
know,  tiU  "— 

*•  Of  course,  of  course,  Kato;  Ikmnrtimt. 
But  leave  the  things  alone.  Let  the  fltda 
disclose  themselves  at  the  proper  time.  W^y 
should  we  meddle  in  the  matter?  ^ 
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«*  Only,  if  things  were  to  come  to  a  crisis 
between  you  and  Falconer,  you  know,  Mar- 
garet, before  the  circumstance  of  Julian's 
life  had  become  known,  it  would,  in  that 
caae,  be  absolutely  necessary  for  us  to  dis- 
doee  the  truth." 

"  Oh,  yes !  Of  course,  of  course !  But 
thingp  will  not  come  to  a  crisis,  as  you  call 
it,  BO  soon  as  all  that.  I  am  in  no  great 
hurry.  Depend  upon  it  that  Falconer  will 
and  shall  know  the  whole  state  of  the  case 
before  anytlHn*;  is  definitely  settled.  But 
promise  me  tliat  you  will  not  denounce  me 
as  having  known  the  truth  all  the  time !  '' 

**  But  you  seemed  just  now,  Margaret,  to 
think  that  it  did  not  matter  whether  you 
knew  it  or  not ;  and  that,  in  any  case,  it  was 
no  business  of  yours  to  pay  any  attention  to 
it,  or  to  speak  to  Mr.  Falconer  on  any  such 
subject." 

**  And  so  I  do  think,'*  returned  Margaret, 
sbvply ;  '*  those  are  the  ideas  and  feelings 
in  which  I  have  been  brought  up.  But  if  I 
have  been  led  astray  by  the  difference  of 
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will  not  take  upon  myself  to  interfere  with 
your  conduct  in  the  matter  by  any  acts  or 
words  of  mine  " — 

''  That  is  all  I  ask  of  you,  Kate.  That  is 
my  own  dear  sister!  '*  exclaimed  Margaret, 
with  much  effusion  of  manner. 

— ^'  Unless,  indeed,"  continued  Kate,  speak- 
ing with  evident  reluctance,  *'any  actd  or 
words  uf  mine  should  be  necessary  to  prevent 
a  marriage  being  absolutely  made,  without 
the  real  state  of  the  case  being  known." 

At  the  beginning  of  the  conversation  be- 
tween the  two  girls,  Kate  would  never  have 
thought  of  making  any  such  proviso  as  the 
above.  And  she  would  hardly  now  have  ad- 
mitted to  herself  that  there  was  any  neccsdity 
for  it.  But,  despite  herself,  an  unreasoned 
and  unavowed  conscfousness  had  come  into 
her  mind  since  the  discussion  began,  that  in- 
stinctively prompted  her  to  utter  it. 

A  dark  shade  passed  over  Margaret*s  face, 
like  a  cloud  before  the  moon,  save  that  it 
passed  more  rapidly  than  any  storm-cloud. 
It  was  gone  in  scarcely  more  than  a  second. 


ways  and  manners  in  this  part  of  the  world, .  and  the  lightning  flash  from  the  eyes,  that 
I  can't  help  it !  I  am  quite  convinced  in  my  had  accompanied  it,  passed  from  them  as 
own  mind,  that  the  knowledge  of  Julian's  j  rapidly.  But  there  was  a  dangerous  and 
existence  and  the  effect  it  may  have  on  my  ;  twathing  luok  about  it,  during  the  moment  it 
fortune  will  n»)t  make  any  difference  in  Fred's  ;  lasted,  that  would  have  seemed  to  any  more 
feelings  toward  me.  To  my  ideas,  it  seems  .  observant  and  Kkilled  interpreter  than  Kate, 
absurd  to  suppose  that  it  could  <lo  so.  If  I ,  elo<iuent  of  anything  save  sisterly  love. 
am  anxious  not  to  be  known  to  have  l»ecn  ,  But  the  cloud  flitted  past,  and  the  flash 
aware  of  certain  circumstances  tliis  morning,  j  died  out  as  suddenly  as  it  had  shot  forth— 
it  is  in  deferens  to  your  ideas,  Kate,  ratlier  ,  and  Margaret  only  said,  with  a  sort  of  impa- 
than  to  my  own."  j  tient  manner—, 

Kate  had  nothing  nwlj  to  n'ply  to  this,  j  "Of  course,  of  course  !  Cela  va  sans  mot 
There  was  a  Blipf)ery  ogility  about  her  si^  ,  *iirc  I  So  now,  dear  Kate,  we  understand 
ter's  fence,  that  was  altogi-ther  tfK)  much  for  ,  each  other.  I  am  so  glad  1  And  now  will 
the  steady,  straightforward,  perfectly  open! you  not  congratulate  me  on  my  happiness? 
march  of  ideas  that  was  habitual  to  her  own  j  for  indeed  I  am  very  happy." 
mind.  I      What  Could  Kate  say  ?    She  had  the  most 

*•  I  wish  I  had  not  told  you  anything  perfect  conviction  that  no  marriage  would 
about  it,  Margaret!  "  nhe  wiid,  after  mus- ;  take  place  between  Frederick  Falconer  aud 
inf^  a  little  while,  and  sighing  deeply  as  nhe  -  any  und.wered  lady,  be  she  who  she  might. 
spoke.  ••  It  did  not  8«tm  t.)  me  at  the  time  It  was  diflieult  t-j  furnihh  the  congratulations 
at  all  sisterly  not  to  tell  you.  But  now  I  reijuirtd  of  her  on  such  a  prospect.  She 
think  that  it  would  have  been  for  the  l)C.<t  to  eojld  only  Kiy  that  she  did  most  sincerely 
keep  it  from  you.     Perhajr*  I  was  wrong !  "  ;  rejoirt-  in  anything  which  was  for  her  sister's 

"  I  confces'l  think  you  were,  Kate.  I  am  hap^.ine^r.  And  that  safe  generalization 
quite  sure  that  I  should  have  much  preferred  pac^d  muster  very  satisfactorily.  Margaret 
knowing  nothing  about  it.  I  hate  all  bubi-  \  had  been  victorious  in  the  great  battle  she 
new  matters.**  ;  l»ad  come  into  that  room  that  night  to  fight; 

**  I  did  as  I  would  have  wiKhe<l  you  to  do   and  she  wjuj  cimtent. 
by  mc  in  such  a  case,  Margaret.     Neverthe- .     '•  And  now,  Katie  dear,  it  is  high  time  f-T 
lew,  I  say,  perhaf>s  \  was  wrong.     And  I  jus  logo  to  bed.     Good  graoiriin!   it  is  near 
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ODe  O'clock !  And  we  must  both  be  up  in 
good  time  before  breakfast  to-morrow  morn- 
ing. He  is  to  be  here  to  speak  to  papa  in 
his  study  before  the  bell  rings.  And  I  have 
promised  that  he  shall  find  the  way  prepared 
for  him  ;  so  that  I  must  see  papa  first ;  and 
I  had  intended  to  have  done  so  over  night. 
But  I  would  not  speak  till  I  had  consulted 
you,  dearest,  of  course.  And  £  could  not 
get  an  opportunity  of  doing  that  till  now ; 
so  that  we  shall  be  pressed  for  time  in  the 
morning.  And  what  I  want  is,  that  if  1  am 
with  papa  when  he  comes,  you  should  re- 
ceive him,  and  " — 

'*  You  do  not  want  me  to  say  anything  to 
him"— 

Again  the  thunder-cloud  passed  over  the 
fair  face,  and  the  evil-looking  lightning 
flashed  from  the  superb  eyes.  But  it  was 
only  for  a  fragment  of  a  moment. 

**  Pooh  !  makey)ur8elf  easy,  Kate  !  I  only 
want  you  to  compromise  yourself  so  far  as 
to  bid  him  good-morning,  and  tell  him  that 
I  am  speaking  with  papa,  and  that  the  coast 
will  be  clear  for  him  in  a  minute." 

But  the  statement  of,  the  duty  thus  as- 
signed to  her  did  not  by  any  means  tend  to 
make  Kate  "  easy,"  as  Margaret  had  so  flip- 
pantly said.  It  led  her,  on  the  contrary,  to 
the  consideration  that  even  thus,  at  the  very 
outset,  she  would  be  taking  an  active  part  in 
'promoting  an  engagement  between  her  sister 
and  Falconer,  she  being  in  possession  of  in- 
formation which  she  was  very  sure  would 
have  prevented  him  from  contemplating  any- 
thing of  the  kind,  if  he  had  shared  it.  Some- 
thing must,  of  course,  be  said  on  the  subject 
between  her  and  Falconer.  And  what  could 
she  say  ?  How  could  she  so  guide  herself  as 
not  to  be  guilty,  in  her  sister's  behalf,  of  that 
which,  on  her  own  behalf,  she  had  kept  her- 
self clear  from  at  the  cost  of  so  much  agony 
and  self-denial  ?  How  was  this  to  be  done? 
And  as  these  thoughts  rushed  through  her 
brain,  her  heart  sank  within  her. 

But  Margaret  had  meanwhile  risen  from 
her  seat,  and  was  leaving  the  room  with  a 
nodded  «*  Good-night,"  as  considering  that 
her  last  words  had  quite  sufficiently  settled 
the  programme  for  the  following  morning, 
and  that  there  was  nothing  more  to  be  said 
on  the  subject.  Kate  felt  that  it  was  impos- 
sible for  her  to  accept  the  part  assigned  to 
her.    A  whole  vista  of  similar  and  still  worse 


difficulties  and  troubles  opened  itself  mistily 
and  indistinctly  before  her.  How  she  should 
fight  through  them  she  did  not  know,  nor 
could  she  now  pause  to  consider.  Bat  this 
first  step  to-morrpw  morning  she  felt  that  she 
could  not  take.  And  it  was  absolutely  ii6> 
cessary  to  refuse  it  on  the  instant. 

"  Stop,  Margaret !  "  she  cried,  in  her  des- 
peration ;  *<  stop  a  moment ;  that  wiU  never 
do.  I  would  rather  not  see  Mr.  Falconer  to- 
morrow morning.  I  cannot  do  it ;  indeed  I 
cannot!" 

The  words  seem  plain  enough.  But  words 
are  but  symbols,  plain  only  to  those  agfeed 
upon  the  ideas  they  are  used  to  symbolise. 
One  man  says,  I  told  such  and  such  things 
to  another;  and  he  takes  it  for  granted 
that  he  put  into  the  mind  of  that  other  the 
thoughts  that  were  in  his  own.  But  the  eya 
can  see  only  that  which  it  is  given  to  it  to 
see ;  and  the  mind  can  conceive  only  the  ideas 
which  it  is  capable  of  conceiving.  And  Mar- 
garet accordingly  interpreted  Kate's  words 
according  to  the  key  supplied  by  her  own 
head  and  heart. 

"  Why,  Kate !  I  had  no  idea  of  this,"  she 
said,  turning  round  at  the  door  of  the  room ; 
*<  upon  my  word  I  had  not ;  *'  and  as  she 
spoke,  there  was  a  strange  contradiction  be- 
tween the  expression  of  her  eyes  and  that  of 
her  mouth.  The  former  spoke  with  their 
uSual  eloquence  of  grave  and  regretful  sym- 
pathy, while  an  irrepressible  smile  of  grati- 
fied triumph  and  conscious  superiority  man- 
tled about  the  latter.  And  it  was  a  carious  ^ 
fact  that  the  former  feature  told  the  lie  that 
was  needed,  in  their  owner *s  opinion,  for  the 
occasion,  while  it  was  left  to  the  latter  to  tell 
the  unsuppressible  trath.  In  the  case  of 
most  peiformers  the  reverse  would  in  all 
probability  have  been  the  c&se.  It  was  not 
so  with  Margaret.  Most  of  the  lies  she  told 
were  told  by  her  eyes, — those  beatitiful  large 
eyes,— tender,  confiding,  beseeching,  fierce, 
vindictive,  languishing  by  turns.  They  and 
the  expression  of  them,  were  more  under  the 
perfect  and  habitual  control  of  the  mistress,  > 
who  made  such  frequent  and  such  e£kctiYe 
use  of  them  than  even  the  muscles  of  that 
habitual  telltale  of  the  affections,  the  month, 
which  in  that  lovely  young  face  could  speak 
lies,  but  had  not  yet  acquired  the  habit  of 
looking  them. 

But  Kate  was  too  much  engrossed  by  her 
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privileged  offender ;  for  how  could  the  great 
cardinal  virtue  of  coming  down  to  breakfast 
punctually  in  time  be  expected  from  one  who 
was  not  only  not  **  Sillehire,"  but  not  even 
EngliBh-bred  ? 

But  on  the  morning  after  the  conversation 
recorded  in  the  last  chapter,  Miss  Margaret 
was  up  betimes.  The  squire  was  understood 
to  be  generally  in  his  »*  study  ''  J^alf  an  hour 
or  £0  before  breakfast :  and  it  wanted  nearly 
as  much  as  that  to  the  morning  bell-ringing, 
when  Margaret,  not  altogether  without  a 
little  quickening  of  the  heart-pulse,  but  still 
with  an  exceedingly  creditable  degree  of  self- 
possession,  tripped  to  the  door  of  the  studv, 
and  after  the  pause  before  it  of  some  halfa 
minute,  gave  a  little  tap  against  the  panel 
with  the  knuckles  of  her  slender  little  pink 
hand. 

It  was  very  evident  that  Margaret's  early 

appearance  from  her  chamber  had  not  been 

obtained  at  the  cost  of  any  abbreviation  of 

c*,  1^  I  '**^  ^^^^  ^^  *^®  ^'^^^^'     To  do  her  justice,  it 

which  she  had  looked  forward  with  so  much   "^"st  be  admitted  that  Margaret  had  retained 

apprehension.  I  <^no"6^J  o^  English  nature  and  Englihli  in- 

But  it  was  long  l>efore  either  of  the  sistere  '  ^J,*"^^'  ^™^^   *^®  influences  of  her  Parisian 

fell  asleep.    Kate'smind  was  busy  with  pain- 1"^*^^^"'.*^  preserve  her  from  the  abomi- 

ful  previsions  of  the  embarrassments  and  dif-  i  "^^*^  continental  sin  of  compensating  finery 
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own  painful  thoughts,  and  too  little  in  the 
habit  of  meeting  with  or  suspecting  falsehood 
anywhere,  to  note  that  her  meaning  had  been 
misapprehended.  And  when  Margaret,  in  ac- 
cents of  ill-concealed  triumph  and  gratifica- 
tion, went  on  to  say  that  if  that  were  indeed 
the  state  of  the  case,  slie  would  not  fur  the 
world  expose  Kate  to  the  pain  of  such  an  in- 
terview ;  and  that,  afler  all,  it  would  be  quite 
sufficient  if  Rinting  were  to  tell  Falconer,  on 
his  arrival,  that  Miss  Margaret  was  with  her 
papa,  and  that  the  squire  would  be  happy 
to  flee  him  if  he  would  wait  a  few  minutes ; 
Kate  was  delighted  to  catch  at  such  a  means 
of  escape,  and  assented  thankfully  to  the  ar- 
rangement. 

8o  the  sisters  parted  for  the  night,  Kate 
deteimining  that  she  would  not  appear  in  the 
morning  till  after  breakfast,  when  Falconer 
should  have  left  the  house ;  and  Margaret 
victorious,  and  congratulating  herself  on  the 
masterly  manner  in  which  she  had  brought ,  o'>tained  at  the  cost  c 
to  a  successful  termination  an  interview  to  |  "*^  ^^^««  ^^  *^e  *<^>let. 


ficuities  which  seemed  to  unfold  themselves 
before  her  in  more  and  more  threatening 
cumbers  and  proportions,  the  more  she  medi- 
tated on  the  subject.     And  Margaret  set  to 

work  to  review  her  position  and  Kate's  con-  "       — -    ^^ 

duct  as  regarded  by  tlie  aid  of  the  new  light,  I  '^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  exquisitely  pretty  toiUm  de 
jen  thrown  upon    '"''^"'  ^"  ^''"^^^  she  appeari^l  at  the  squire's 


for  show  hours  by  slovenliness  in  hours  of 
privacy.  She  was  always  iir^c  a  (ptatre  ^p- 
infflcs  i—always  dressed  with  perfect  fresh- 
ness and  taste.  But  on  the  present  occasion, 
an   educated   eye   would    at  once  have   ob- 


which,  she  fancied,  hnd  been  thrown  upon 
the  subject  by  Kate's  last  words. 

«*So,  so,  so,  so!"  thou;jht  she,  *» that's 
the  explanation,  then,  of  all  the  difficulties 
and  scruples  and  pack  of  nonsense;  is  it? 
Well  r  It  is  quite  as  well  to  know  it.  But 
I  think  I  can  distance  Miss  Kate  at  one  game 
as  easily  as  I  have  done  at  another.  Yes !  I 
•m  glad  I  know  how  the  land  lies  !  " 

CHAPTER  XXTX. 
Rl'KAKING   T(i    1>APA. 


Study  door  was  the  result  of  more  than 
'  usual  care  and  consideration.  There  was  a 
ciindur,  gentleness,— nay,  even  a  sort  of  fore- 
!jhadowing  of  young  matronhood,  in  the  pale, 
glossy  folds  of  the  pearl-gray  silk  dress, 
lighted  up,  as  by  a  flash  of  pjissionate  girl- 
bo'jd,  by  the  rich,  deep  rose-colored  necktie, 
imd  tiny  wrist-knots,  which  set  off  so  admi- 
rably the  fair  wearer's  marble  white  throat 
and  hands.  Then  there  was  a  modish  little 
scrap  of  a  rich  black  silk  apron  whose  girdle 
hel|)ed  to  call  the  eye  to  the  outline  of  the 
Margaret  was  a  frequent  oireiidor  against ,  slenderest  of  waists,  while  it  gave  just  the 
that  primal  law  of  the  Lindisfarn  social  code,  slightt^st  flavor  of  housewifery  to  the  entire 
which  commanded  that  all  thos<;  who  lived  j  conn K>bit ion.  The  dark  satiny  hair  was 
under  it  should  appear  in  the  hroakPast-r<M)m, ,  dressed  as  charmingly  as  usual ;  but  there  was 
what  time  the  uncorruptibly  punctual  Mr.  '  a  little  tribute  to  sentiment  in  one  smoothly 
Banting,  who  never  delegated  that  important  \  rolled  ringlet,  rather  too  regular  in  outline 
function  to  any  inferior  hand,  rang  the  morn-  to  Ik.*  quite  innocent  of  the  irons,  which 
ingbcU.    Margaret  was  a  frequent  and  almost;  strayed   from  under  the  mass  of  pUiits  and 
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rested  on  the  pearl-gray  bodice.  In  truth, 
Margaret's  costume  on  the  morning  in  ques- 
tion was  a  grand  success,  in  which  every 
slight  artistic  touch  had  its  importance,  from 
the  piquant  rosette  on  her  slipper  to  the  de- 
mure little  black  velvet  jcannette,  with  tiny 
gold  cross  and  heart,  then  a  recent  importa- 
tion from  France,  which  encircled  her  alabas- 
ter throat. 

The  squire's  hearty,  jovial  voice  from 
within,  in  a  tone  like  that  of  a  somewhat 
modified  view-holloa,  bade  her  ''Come  in, 
whoever  you  are,"  in  answer  to  her  modest 
tap  ;  and  on  opening  the  door,  she  found  the 
old  gentleman  standing  with  his  legs  wide 
asunder  on  the  rug,  with  his  back  to  the 
**  study  "  fire,  busy  in  putting  a  new  lash  to 
a  dog-whip,  holding  the  while  the  end  of  the 
bit  of  whipcord  between  his  teeth. 

The  squire,  wi/;h  his  tall  and  well-grown 
person,  bis  clear,  healthy,  rosy  complexion, 
and  his  handsome  features,  with  the  kindly 
beam  from  his  honest,  laughing  blue  eye, 
his  pleasant  smile,  and  his  reverend  silver 
locks,  was  as  attractive  a  presentment  of  age, 
as  was  Margaret  of  youth.  But  somehow  or 
other,  they  did  not  give  an  impression  of  be- 
ing well-assorted.  Very  great,  mysteriously 
great,  is  the  power  of  that  education  which 
is  imparted  to  human  beings  by  all  the 
united  influences  of  everything  that  sur- 
rounds them  during  the  process  of  develop- 
ment from  childhood  to  man  and  womanhood. 
It  is  so  great  as  to  throw  doubt  on  all  our 
speculations  respecting  the  possible  identity 
or  divergence  of  races.  Here  were  two  twin 
children ;  Sillshire  had  made  one  of  them 
into  our  darling  peerless  Kate,  and  Paris  had 
made  the  other  into  our  incomparable  Mar- 
guerite !  African  and  Caucasian  I  Ham  and 
Japhet !  Why,  had  not  the  skin  of  the 
Paris  girl  already  become  of  a  different  color 
and  texture  from  t*^it  of  the  Sillshire  lass?. 
PsychoU)gical  differences  !  I  should  think 
there  wre  psychological  differences, — capa- 
ble of  being  tolerably  satisfactorily  described 
by  a  shortw  word  !  Physiological  characteris-  . 
tics  !  I  only  know  that  Kate  used  always  to  ' 
seem  to  carry  about  with  her  an  atmosphere  I 
redolent  of  hedge-roses  and  the  morning  dew  ' 
on  the  sweetbricr, while  Margaret  scented  the 
fanning  breeze  with  bouquet  de  milhfl.urs.  I ' 
believe  that  if  her  blood  had  bciMi  aiuilyzed, 
a  residuum  of  the  oxydc  or  chloride  of  6?:/- 


I  quel  de  millefluers,  or  some  such  thing,  would 
have  been  found  in  it. 

Kate  Lindisfismi  by  the  eide  of  her  father 
always  seemed  the  due  and  thoroughly  satis- 
factory completion  of  an  admirably  com- 
posed picture.  The  group  vrai  thoroughly 
harmonious.  There  was  no  suth  harmony, 
no  such  artistic  keeping  in  the  group  formed 
by  Margaret  and  the  squire. 

None  the  less  kindly,  on  that  account, 
however,  was. the  squire's  greeting  as  Mar 
garet  entered  his  study  on  the  occasion  in 
question. 

*<What,  Margaret!"  he  cried,  in  the 
mellow  but  somewhat  stentorian  tones,  to 
which  his  Parisian  daughter  confessed  sbe 
had  not  yet  been  able  to  accustom  or  recon- 
cile herself ;  but  he  had  never  once,  since  that 
evening  of  Marguerite's  first  arrival,  relapsed 
into  the  sin  of  calling  her  '*  Margy,*' — 
''  what,  Margaret !  you  afoot  so  early  this 
morning?  What's  in  the  wind  now?  And 
upon  my  word,  what  a  picture  of  a  diess! 
I  make  you  my  compliments  on  the  success 
of  your  toilet,  my  dear !  Come  and  let  me 
have  §1  closer  look  at  you  !  " 

And  as  he  spoke,  the  squire,  holding  the 
handle  of  his  dog-whip  in  one  hand,  and  the 
end  of  the  lash  in  the  other,  playfully  threw 
it  over  her  head,  so  as  to  encircle  her  waist, 
and  draw  her  thus  imprisoned  towards  him. 
Margaret  gave  a  little  uneasy  wriggle,  very 
plainly  expressive  of  her  not  altogether  un- 
pardonable fear  that  the  usage  she  was  being 
subjected  to  might  inflict  damage  on  some 
portion  of  the  work  of  art  on  which  so 
much  pains  had  been  bestowed.  The  squire 
]>erceivcd  it,  and  after  impressing  one  kissoo 
her  forehead,  very  much  with  the  air  and  ac- 
tion of  a  man  walking  on  eggs,  released  her. 

'*  I  wanted  to  speak  to  you,  papa,  if  I 
may  ;  and  I  thought  that  this  would  be  the 
most  convenient  time  for  catching  you.'* 

*'  Any  time,  any  time,  my  dear  !  Bat 
what  is  it,  my  dt^r  child  ?  "  said  the  squire, 
souiewhat  nervously  ;  for  he  could  not  im- 
agine what  could  be  coming,  and  had  a  kind 
of  pr&«ontiment  that  something  at  or  ahout 
the  Chase  was  going  to  be  complained  of. 

**  I  will  only  trouble  you  a  very  few  nun* 
utes,  papa '' — 

'*  As  many  as  ever  you  like,  my  darling! 
We  have  fivt^and-tweuty  before  Banting  ri^g|l 
the  breukfa^t-bcll !  '*  mid   the  squire,  look- 
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ing  at  his  great  silver  huntin;;- watch,  and 
■eeoiing  to  consider  that  length  of  time  as  an 
infioitj  bejond  which  no  imaginable  confer- 
ence could  prolong  iteelf. 

Margaret  did  not  exhibit  any  degree  of 
onasual  emotion  or  embarrassment.  She  did 
not  bit©  her  thumbs,  or  more  elegantly  hide 
her  (ace  on  her  father's  shoulder.  She  cast 
down  her  eyes,  however,  beneath  their  long 
and  silky  lashes,  witli  a  very  pretty  little 
bending  of  her  arched  neck,  and  twining  the 
tawelled  cord  of  her  apron  round  her  two 
forefingers  as  she  thus  stood  by  her  father's 
side,  she  said,  in  a  very  demure,  but  yet  in  a 
sufficiently  businesslike,  manner, — 

•'  Yesterday,  papa,  I  received  a  proposal 
which,  of  course,  it  is  my  first  duty  to  com- 
municate to  you  immediately.'' 

••  A  proposal,  my  child  !  What,  you  don't 
aiean  a  proposal  of  marriage  ?  " 

**  Yes,  papa ;  it  was  a  proposal  of  mar- 
riage. Although,  according  to  the  ideas  of 
those  among  whom  I  was  educated,  it  is 
proper  that  such  a  propositi  should  be  made 
in  the  first  case  to  the  parents  of  the  young 
person,  I  believe  that  it  is  in  this  country 
considered  permissible  to  address  such  a 
communication  to  herself.'' 

**  Yes,"  said  the  squire,  scratching  his 
bead,  and  looking  at  his  exquisitely  elegant 
daughter  with  a  mixture  of  admiration  and 
curiosity,  *•  in  this  country  we  generally 
Bake  love  to  the  girls  themselves,  rather 
than  to  their  fathers  and  mothers.  But  who 
is  it,  my  pretty  one,  who  has  asked  for  the 
present  of  that  pretty  little  hand  ?  Who  is 
the  bold  man  ?  And  what  answer  did  he 
Ipet  from  *  the  young  person  '  herself?  " 

**  It  is  Mr.  Frederick  Falconer,  papa ;  of 
coarse  my  answer  necessarily  was  that  he 
Bust  apply  to  you." 

**  Apply  to  me  ?  Well !  Yes— that  is  all 
right  and  proper,  very  proper !  But  I  sup- 
pose the  young  gentleman  wanted  some  an- 
swer from  you  first." 

**  But  of  course,  you  know,  papa,  1  could 
give  him  none — except  altogether  condition- 
sllj  on  your  approval  and  pleasure." 

**  And  was  he  contented  with  that  ?  "  said 
the  squire,  with  a  twinkle  in  his  clear  blue 
cje,  and  a  look  which  was  meant  to  be  the 
quintessence  of  archness. 

Margaret,  however,  did  not  give  the  slight- 
est countenance  t«j  any  unbecoming  levity,  by 
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responding  in  any  way  to  these  demonstra- 
tions. 

**  From  all  that  I  have  seen  of  Mr.  Falcon- 
er, papa,  and  still  more  from  what  I  have 
heard  of  him,  especially  from  my  aunt.  Lady 
Sempronia,  since  I  have  been  in  this  coun- 
try, I  should  be  led  to  suppose  that  he  would 
not  expect  any  other  reply  from  me,"  re- 
turned Margaret,  with  a  grave  propriety  of 
accent  and  bearing  that  the  old  squire  felt 
to  be  a  slap  in  the  face  for  his  improper  lev- 
ity. 

'^  But  if  I  am  to  give  him  his  answer,  my 
dear  child,"  he  said,  more  gravely,  '*  I  at 
least  must  first  learn  from  you  what  sort  of 
answer  you  would  wish  it  to  be." 

**  lu  that,  my  dear  father,  I  should  wish 
to  be  entirely  guided  by  your  superior  knowl- 
edge and  by  your  advice." 

The  squire  scratched  his  head,  and  stared 
at  her  with  the  blank,  puzzled  look  of  a  man 
suddenly  called  upon  to  act  in  the  midst  of  a 
whole  world  of  circumstances  entirely  new 
to  him. 

**  Well !  That  is  all  very  right  and  prop- 
er," he  said  at  last;  ^^  and  I  am  sure,  my 
dear,  I  shall  be  most  happy — that  is,  as  far 
as  my  power  goes, — but,  you  see,  the  first 
question  is,  it  seems  to  me —  But  what  does 
Kate  think  about  it  ?  "  he  added,  briskly,  as 
the  bright  idea  struck  him  that  her  media- 
tion between  himself  and  the  embarrassingly 
superfine  propriety  of  his  Parisian  daughter 
might  powerfully  tend  to  facilitate  matters. 

**  I  believe  my  sister  has  a  very  good  opin- 
ion of  Mr.  Falconer,"  replied  Margaret; 
and  a  slight  passing  flush,  that  passed  across 
her  face  as  she  said  the  words,  was  the  first 
sign  of  emotion  of  any  sort  which  she  had 
betrayed  since  entering  her  father's  room. 

*'  Yes  ;  I  have  a  very  good  opinion  of  Mr. 
Falconer  too,"  replied  the  sijuirc.  *'  I  have 
known  him  from  a  boy.  I  never  knew  any 
ill  of  him.  And  I  have  heard  much  good. 
I  believe  he  has  always  been  a  very  good  son. 
I  don't  know  that  he  is  exactly  the  man  I 
should  fall  in  love  with,  if  I  were  a  young 
lady.  But  then,"  continued  the  squire, 
'quite  gravely, — for  he  had  no  inclination  to 
j  incur  a  second  reprimand  for  levity,  and  was 
in  truth  applying  himself  to  the  task  imposed 
upon  him  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  — **  but 
then  (Jod  only  knows  what  I  should  do  or 
should  feel,  if  I  were  a  young  lady      I  sup- 
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pose  most  things  would  seem  very  different 
to  me  then,  you  know.  I  can't  say  I  like 
Fred's  seat  in  the  saddle.  And  Mr.  Mat  says 
he  is  Jemmy  Jessamy.  But  then  perhaps 
you  don't  care  about  his  riding ;  and  you  are 
not  bound  to  follow  Mr.  Mat's  opinion.  If 
it  were  Kate  now,  the  way  he  sits  his  iiorse 
might  count  for  something." 

**  I  do  not  think  my  sister  would  consider 
Mr.  Falconer's  mode  of  riding  any  objection 
to  him  in  the  point  of  view  which  is  now 
under  consideration,  papa,"  replied  Mar- 
garet ;  and  while  she  was  speaking,  the 
slight  flush  again  passed  over  her  face, 
accompanied  this  time  by  an  almost  imper- 
ceptible toss  of  the  head. 

It  occurred  to  the  squire's  recollection  at 
that  moment,  that  he  had  heard  his  old  friend 
Lady  Farnleigh  call  Freddy  Falconer  a  prig : 
and  the  thought  did  flash  across  his  mind  for 
an  instant,  accompanied  rather  than  followed 
by  a  self-accusing  feeling  of  penitence  for 
having  conceived  it,  that  perhaps  he  and  his 
foreign-bred  daughter  were  all  the  better 
adapted  to  each  other  on  that  account. 

But  he  only  said  in  answer  to  Margaret's 
last  words,  **  I  dare  say  not,  my  dear, — I 
dare  say  not.  And,  really,  my  dear  child, 
I  do  not  know  that  I  can  say  anything 
more  or  better  to  you  on  the  subject  than 
that,  if  ho  has  contrived  to  win  that  quiet, 
undemonstrative  little  heart  of  yours,  I 
do  not  know  of  any  objection  to  him. 
I  do  conscientiously  believe  him  to  be  a  very 
good  young  man.  And  that,  I  take  it,  is 
about  all  that  I  ought  to  look  to  in  the  mat- 
ter. The  rest  is  your  own  affair ;  and  can 
only  be  decided  by  yourself.  In  this  country, 
my  dear,  we  think  that  love  should  precede 
marriage  as  well  as  follow  it ;  and  I  own  that 
I  should  be  very  sorry  to  see  you  marry  any 
man  to  whom  you  were  not  sincerely  at- 
tached. But  if  Fred  Falconer  has  really 
been  able  to  make  himself  agreeable  to  you, 
as  I  said  before,  I  do  not  know  any  just  cause 
or  impediment  why  you  two  should  not 
be  joined  together  in  holy  matrimony  ;"  thus 
bringing  to  a  conclusion — neatly  and  forcibly, 
as  he  flattered  himself— the  longest  oration, 
in  all  probability,  which  he  ever  had  uttered  ; 
though  his  sense  of  rhetorical  propriety 
would  have  been  more  completely  satJKfied, 
if  the  circumstances  of  the  occapion  would 
have  allowed  him  to  add  the  words,  *'  he  is 
now   to  dcchiic    it."     6till,  the   squire  was 
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contented  with  his  effort ;  and  haTing  clearly 
expressed  his  v^ews  on  the  subject,  and  at  the 
same  time  done,  as  it  seemed  to  his  mind,  due 
homage  to  the  seriousness  of  the  oocasicn  by 
winding  up  his  period  and  the  subject  with 
the  time-honored  and  quasi  semi-sacred  for- 
mula he  had  hit  on,  he  appeared  to  consider 
that  he  had  said  and  done  all  that  was  or 
could  be  then  and  there  expected  of  him  in 
the  premises. 

But  it  was  now  Margaret's  turn  to  look 
into  her  father's  faCe  with  blank  and  pazzled 
surprise.  To  her  comprehension  of  the  mat- 
ter, he  had  been  babbling  upon  a  variety  of 
trifling  and  at  all  events  secondary  matters, 
to  the  total  forgetfulness  of  the  one  thing 
needful.  Not  a  word  or  an  allusion  to 
the  point  which  ought  to  form  the  main 
and  special  object  of  the  solicitude  of  any 
right-principled  father  or  guardian!  Or 
was  it  that  the  squire,  being'  as  a  prudent 
father  should  be,  perfectly  well-informed  as  • 
to  the  fortunes,  prospects,  and  expectations 
of  every  young  man  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
having  the  knowledge  that  things  were  i^tis- 
factory  in  this  respect  in  the  case  of  Fred 
Falconer,  thought  that  she,  Margaret,  was 
too  young  and  too  silly  to  be  spoken  with  on 
such  a  subject?  If,  indeed,  her  father  were 
unprincipled  enough  to  neglect  his  duty  to 
his  child,  and  leave  her  unprotected  in  this  * 
respect,  it  was  the  more  necessary  that  she 
should  take  care  of  herself.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  second  hypothesis  were  the  true 
one,  and  the  fact  were  that  her  father  deemed 
her  still  too  much  of  a  child  to  speak  to  on 
matters  of  serious  business,  she  was  not  at  all 
sorry  to  have  an  opportunity  of  showing  him 
that  such  was  by  no  means  the  case. 

So  she  said,  first  raising  her  eyes  for  one 
quick,  observant  glance  into  his  face,  and  then 
dropping  them  on  the  floor,  as  she  stood  in 
front  of  him,  '<  I  suppose,  papa,  that  yoa 
would  disapprove  of  any  marriage  that  was 
not  a  suitable  one  in  point  of  fortune  and 
position.  I  have  always  been  educated  to 
believe  that  no  happiness  can  be  expected 
from  any  such  union,  and  that  nothing  is 
more  unpardonable,  in  a  well-brought-up 
young  person,  than  the  slightest  thought 
even  of  forming  such  a  mesalliance.  But  of 
course  I  know  nothing  about  such  matters. 
It  is  my  duty  to  leave  all  such  entirely  in 
your  hands.'' 

Tiie  old  squire  felt  as  if  there  would  be 
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nothing  left  for  him  but  to  listen  meekly  and 
strive  to  profit  by  it,  if  thoaBtoniebingly  *•  well- 
brought-up  young  person/*  standing  then  on 
the  rug  before  him,  had  seen  fit  to  favor  him 
with  an  exposition  of  the  whole  duty  of 
man. 

So  be  replied,  with  no  little  feeling  of  awe 
for  that  exquisitely  dressed  incarnation  of 
perfect  propriety,  **  Of  course,  my  dear 
Margaret,  of  course  !  It  is  a  very  necessary 
consideration.  Happily,  I  believe  that  in  the 
present  case  there  is  no  cause  for  any  hesita- 
tion on  that  score.  No  doubt  Master  Freddy 
will  be  very  comfortably  well  off.'* 

"  I  suppose,  papa,  yon  will  think  it  right 
to  be  Very  explicit  in  speaking  on  th^  topic 
with  Mr.  Frederick  Falcuner  ?  '*  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  name  was  pronounced  suc- 
ceeded in  adminintcring  a  fitting  reproof  to 
the  old  gentleman  for  the  irreverence  he  had 
permitted  himeelf  in  speaking  of  his  august 
daughter's  intended  as  »*  Master  Freddy." 

"  Well,  my  dear ;  I  have  always  under- 
stood, and  indeed  I  may  say  I  know  that 
old  Fal(»ner  is  more  than  well  off, — that  he 
is  a  wealtiiy  man  ;  and  Frederick  is  his  only 
80D.  But  of  course  the  lawyers  must  have  a 
finger  in  the  pie,  before  it  comes  out  of  the 
oven,  and  it  will  be  for  them  to  look  into  the 
matter  properly.'* 

**Ye6,  papa.  And  is  it  not  the  mode  in 
England  ibr  the  lawyers  to  write  down  all 
about  it,  before  the  marriage  is  arranged?  '* 
inquired  his  daughter,  with  charming  girlish 
naivfte,       * 

*'  Quite  so,  my  dear.  Settlements,  we  call 
them.  The  settlements  must  be  made  prop- 
erly, of  course.** 

**  And  all  that  I  have,  or  ever  shall  have, 
must  be  written  down  in  them,  too,  must  it 
not,  papa?*' 

**  Yes,  my  dear,  I  suppose  so.     I  am  not 
much  of  a  lawyer  ;  but  I  suppose  that  is  the- 
*  proper  way.'* 

*•  And  you  call  it  by  such  a  funny  name  ! 
Tying  up !  I  have  heard  dear  Madame  de 
Renneville  talk  of  tying  up.  I  remember  it  I 
because  it  is  such  a  queer  expnrssion.  I  sup-  I 
poee  the  lawyers  must  tie  mo  up,  papa?** 
she  said,  raising  her  eyes  as  she  spoke,  and 
shooting  pointrblank  into  the  squire's  face  a 
■unny  beam  of  girlish  mirth.  And  again, 
the  same Htrange  phenomenon  occurred,  which 
had  been  o'jHcrvahlt'  in  this  remarkable 
**  young  person  **  on  a  former  occasion.    Her 
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mouth  did  not  join  in  the  smile  of  her  eyes, 
but  ri'mained  quite  gravely  busied  about  the 
serious  business  in  hand.  It  needed,  how- 
ever, a  far  more  observant  and  skilled  physi- 
ognomist than  the  scjuire  to  take  note  of  this. 
He  was  divided  between  pleased  admiration 
of  the  exceeding  prettiness  of  the  face  and 
figure  V>efore  him,  and  marvelling  admiration 
of  the  range  of  knowledge  a  ^^jeune  personne 
bicn  dcv^c'-  might  be  expected  to  possess. 

•*  Yes,  my  dear  I  You  must  be  tied  up,  I 
suppose,  as  you  say  ;  or  at  least  joar  fortune 
must.  And,  by  the  by,  that  brings  mo  to  a 
point  which  I  can  hardly  say,  I  think,  that 
I  ever  oonsidered  at  all,  so  much  has  it  al- 
ways been  in  my  mind  as  a  matter  of  course. 
I  have  but  you  and  B^ate,  my  child,  you  know, 
and  there  is  neither  oldest  nor  youngest  be- 
tween ye.  Of  course,  all  I  have  will  be  you rs 
between  you.  And  the  matter  never  has 
come  into  my  mind  in  any  other  light.  But 
what  you  say  about  settlements  puts  it  into 
Tsty  head  that  the  sharing  of  the  property 
between  you  is  not  a  matter  of  course,  but 
depends  on  my  will.** 

Margaret's  eyes  were  by  this  time  quite 
concealed  beneath  their  long,  drooping  lashes ; 
but  her  mouth  was  more  seriously  occupi«Ni 
with  the  business  in  hand  than  ever.  Fur  an 
instant,  Margaret  feared  that  she  had,  piT- 
haps,  been  injudicious  in  leading  her  father, 
as  she  had  purposely  and  with  admirable 
skill  done,  to  speak  on  the  sabject  of  his  in- 
tentions respecting  bis  property. 

♦*  Of  course,"  the  squire  went  on  to  say, 
^'  I  never  had  any  thought  upon  the  matter 
but  that  you  would  sliare  and  share  alike. 
But  for  that  to  be  »j,  I  must  make  it  so ! 
And  if  settlements  are  to  be  made  I  must 
make  it  so  thfn.  Afterward  I  should  have 
no  power  to  alter  the  arrangement,**  addel 
the  squire,  speaking  somewhat  gravely. 

"  It  wouhl  never  have  entered  into  my 
head,  (»f  course,  papa,  to  think  of,  much  h'ss 
to  inquire  into,  your  intentions  on  the  sub- 
ject. Only  it  seeme<l  pissible  that  Mr.  Fal- 
coner, or  his  father  for  him,  might  think  it 
right  to  know  my  position  in  this  respect.** 

'^  Has  anything  been  said  to  you  on  the 
subject?*'  inquired  the  squire.  He  would 
never  have  dream«Ml  of  making  such  an  in- 
quiry of  his  Sillshire  Kate.  But  he  wa**  he- 
ginning  to  feel  as  if  he  should  not  be  a  bit 
surprised  if  it  should  turn  out  to  l)e  the  cor- 
rect thing  for  a  **  jtune  personne  bien  elevee,'* 
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upon  an  occasion  ^uch  as  the  present,  to  pull 
out  of  a  dainty  little  apron-pocket  a  rough 
draft  of  a  settlement  ready  prepared  by  her 
own  fair  fingers. 

**  Oh,  no,  papa !  not  a  syllable !  I  am  sure 
Mr.  Falconer  would  not  have  been  guilty  of 
such  an  indelicacy  for  tlie  whole  world  !  In- 
deed, I  think  that  in  all  probability  he  has 
not  given  a  thought  to  the  subject.  But  his 
father,  you  know,  papa,  will  probably  wish 
to  know." 

•*  Of  course,  my  dear !  And  it  is  quite 
right  and  necessary  that  he  should  know; 
and  quite  proper  that  Mast — that  Mr.  Fred- 
erick should  wish  to  know  too.  I  only  said 
that  the  matter  presented  itself  to  my  mind 
for  the  first  time.  Well,  I  think  I  may  say 
that  I  shall  be  ready  to  tell  Mr.  Falconer  that 
I  am  prepared  to  settle  on  you,  upon  your 
marriage  with  his  son,  one-half  of  this  prop- 
erty. As  for  what  I  may  be  able  to  do  for 
you  during  my  lifetime,  it  would  require  a 
more  leisurely  consideration,  you  know  '* — 

**  Oh,  of  course,  papa,  of  course !  I  am 
sure  that  noth%ig  can  be  fartljer  from  Fred- 
erick's intention  than  to  dream  of  speaking 
to  you  upon  any  such  subject  when  he  comes 
to  speak  to  you  this  morning.'' 

**  This  morning !  Bless  my  soul !  Ts  he 
coming  this  morning?"  cried  the  squire, 
rather  Ktartled. 

♦'  Yes  !  I  have  very  little  doubt  that  he  is 
at  the  Chase  already,  papa  !  He  was  so  im- 
patient !  I  could  hardly  prevent  him  from 
coming  up  here  last  night.  *  But  I  thought 
that  it  would  be  more  agreeable  to  you  to  see 
him  in  the  morning.  May  I  tell  him  that  he 
may  come  in  to  speak  with  you,  dear  papa  ?  " 
said  she,  casting  a  pleading  look  on  the 
squire  as  she  spoke. 

**  Of  course,  my  dear,  of  course  I  will  sec 
iiim.  But  stay  one  moment,  Margaret. 
When  did  all  this  happen,  eh  ?  " 

"A//,  papa!"  she  answered,  with  the 
prettiest  little  half-shy,  half-laughing  glance 
into  his  face  that  it  is  possible  to  conceive, 
followed  by  the  demurest  dropping  of  the 
conscious  eyes  to  the  ground  ;  **  I  can  hardly 
tell  you  when  it  all  happened  !  But  it  was 
yesterday  at  my  uncle's  in  Silverton,  that — 
that — I  told  him  he  might  speak  to  you. 
May  1  tell  him  to  come  in,  papa?  I  am 
sure  he  is  waiting  most  anxiously  to  see 
you." 

**  Pray  tell  bim  I  shall  be  most  happy  to 


see  him,"  said  the  squire,  adding,  as  he 
once  again  looked  at  his  watch  ;  '*  and,  dear 
me !  the  sooner  the  better.  We  have  only 
five  minutes  left  before  the  bell  rings  !  " 

"Oh,  that  will  be  quite  enough,  papa,  to 
give  your  consent  in !  "  said  the  jeune  per- 
Sonne  with  a  bright  smile,  tripping  to  the 
door  as  she  spoke. 

She  found  that  Frederick  had  been  true  to 
his  word, — of  which  she  had  not  felt  abso- 
lutely certain, —  and  had  already  arrived  at 
the  Chase.  All  had  passed  exactly  as  had 
been  settled  between  the  sisters  over  night. 
Kate  had  not  made  her  appearance.  She  had 
told  Simmons  to  make  her  excuses  to  Miss 
Immy,  and  tell  her,  what  was  perfectly  trae, 
that  she  hardly  slept  all  night,  and  she  was 
now  endeavoring  to  get  a  little  sleep.  And 
Mr.  Banting  had,  as  instructed,  told  Mr. 
Frederick,  on  his  arrival,  that  Miss  Margaret 
was  in  her  papa's  study,  but  that,  if  he  would 
walk  into  the  breakfast-room  for  a  few  min- 
utes, the  squire  would  then  be  happy  to  see 
him. 

I  suspect  from  a  certain  look  which, 
though  veiled  beneath  the  exterior  semblance 
of  perfectly  respectful  deference,  might  have 
been  detected  hanging  about  the  muscles  of 
Mr.  Banting*s  face,  as  he  communicated  this 
intelligence  to  Mr.  Frederick,  that  that  well- 
trained  domestic  knew  the  nature  of  the 
business  which  had  brought  the  young  gen- 
tleman to  the  Chase  at  so  early  an  hour  as 
well  as  any  of  the  parties  more  immediatelj 
interested  in  it.  He  perform«l  his  part, 
however,  with  the  most  undeniable  propri- 
ety ;  and  Mr.  Frederick,  looking  as  little 
conscious  as  he  could,  awaited  his  summons 
in  the  breakfast-room,  devoutly  hoping  that 
neither  Miss  Immy,  nor  Kate,  and  still  leas 
Mr.  Mat,  might  come  in  and  find  him  there 
before  he  should  be  called  to  the  squire's 
study. 

Margaret,  however,  flitted  into  the  room 
while  he  was  still  alone  there  ;  and  Freder- 
ick, with  a  glance  that  sufficed  to  prove  to 
her  that  the  care  she  had  bestowed  upon 
her  charming  toilet  had  by  no  means  been 
thrown  away  upon  him,  was  about  to  avail 
himself  of  some  of  the  Uttle  privileges  which 
are  usually  understood  to  belong  to  the  pre- 
rogative of  an  accepted  lover.  But  Ma^- 
ret,  with  one  of  those  Vittle  evolutions  which 
somteimes  seem  to  be  as  natural  and  as  easy 
to  girls  as  wriggling  is  to  eels,  and  sometimci 
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ftfl  utterly  impossible  to  them  as  movement  is 
-to  the  bird  fixed  by  the  fascination  of  the  eye 
of  a  serpent,  escaped  him,  saying  at  the  same 
time. in  great  haste, — 

*«  It  is  all  right,  my  own  !  I  have  seen 
papa !  He  is  expecting  you  in  the  study. 
But  he  says  he  has  only  five  minutes  to  spare 
before  the  breakfast-bell  rings.  And  no 
earthly  consideration  would  induce  him  to 
abstain  from  coming  out  into  the  breakfast- 
room  directly  it  docs  ring.  So  make  haste. 
Ran  along  ;  you  know  the  way.  1  will  wait 
for  you  out  on  the  terrace." 

So  Frederick  did  as  he  was  bid  ;  and  found 
the  five  minutes  quite  enough  for  the  trans- 
action of  his  business  with  the  blunt  and 
Bimple-hearled  old  squire. 

••  How  do,  Fred,  my  boy?  **  said  the  old 
man,  extending  his  hand  to  him  in  cordial 
and  kindly  greeting  ;  **  glad  to  see  you— al- 
ways ;  and  not  sorry  to  see  you  on  the  busi- 
ness which  brings  you  here  this  morning." 

**  My  dear  Mr.  Lindisfarn  !  If  I  have 
dared"— 

•*  Ay  !  Margaret  has  told  me  all  about  it ! 
Well,  I  see  no  objection.  I  have  known 
you,  Fred,  man  and  boy,  since  you  wore  long 
clothes  ;  and  I  do  believe  that  I  may  as  safely 
trust  my  girl's  happiness  to  you  as  to  any 
man.  You  have  been  abroad  ;  and  some- 
times I  have  thought  that  you  brought  home 
with  you  some  foreign  wxiys  and  tastes.  If 
it  is  so,  perhaps  you  and  Margaret  may  be 
all  the  better  suited  to  each  other.  You 
know  pretty  well  wliat  to  look  to  with  licr. 
I  have  no  thought,  and  never  had,  of  mak- 
ing any  difference  between  my  two  girls.  As 
to  what  you  can  say,  on  your  side,  and  as  to 
what  your  father  and  T  can  do  for  the  young 
bousebold  before  the  old  birds  hop  the  twig, 
of  course  he  and  I  must  talk  it  over  togeth- 
er. But  as  far  as  I  can  see,  I  know  of  no 
objection  ;  and  I  wish  you  joy  with  all  my 
heart.  So  now  come  to  breakfiist ;  for  Bant- 
ing will  ring  in  one  half-minute." 

Frederick,  however,  escaped  as  they  were 
crossing  the  hall,  and  ran  out  to  join  Mar- 
garet on  the  terrace. 

••  Nothing  can  be  kinder  than  your  father, 
my  own  darling  !  "  he  said.  ''  He  spoke  in 
the  frankest  and  kindest  manner  of  his  in- 
tentions towards  you  in  regard  to  property, 
and  such  matters.  But  of  course  1  cared 
little  lo  listen  to  all  that,  having  other  things 
in  my  bead,  and  was  heartily  glad  when  be 
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said  that  all  those  subjects  must  be  talked 
over  between  him  and  my  father." 

**  Will  you  not  come  in  to  breakfast,  dear- 
est? Kate  will  not  be  down.  You  must 
submit  to  be  congratulated  by  them  all  some* 
time  or  other,  you  know." 

**  But  not  this  morning,  my  own  darling. 
I  cannot  stand  Mr.  Mat  this  morning.  It  is 
dreadful  to  have  to  tear  myself  away  from 
you.  But  there  would  be  no  pUmsure  in 
sitting  hy  you  uuder  the  eyes  of  all  the  par- 
ty at  breakfast  ;  and  I  am  sure  you  had 
rather  be  t'pared  it." 

<*  Well,  perhaps  you  are  right  I  Au  re- 
voir  then !  " 

And  as  they  had  by  that  time  reached  the 
corner  of  the  terrace,  where  there  was  a  spot 
not  commanded  by  the  breakfast-room  win- 
dows, or  any  others  likely  at  that  hour  to  be 
occupied,  she  permitted  him  to  encircle  her 
waist  with  his  arm  for  an  instant  long  enough 
(a  la  rigueur)  for  the  taking  of  one  kiP8»  se- 
lected out  of  the  whole  scale  of  kisii»e8  (which 
is  a  long  one) ,  with  a  view  to  its  exact  fitness 
to  the  proprieties  of  the  occasion,  and  then 
dismissed  him. 

Margaret  then  returned  to  undergo  the 
ordeal  of  the  breakfast-room  with  a  caliniusa 
inspired  by  a  sense  of  having  been  and  Hht)Nvn 
herself  perfect  mistress  of  the  situation,  and 
having,  at  least  tlius  far,  managed  her  some- 
what difficult  aflairs  with  the  hand  of  a  mas- 
ter. 

Frederick  retume<l  to  Silverton,  not  dis- 
ct)ntentcd,yet  not  so  thoroughly  well  pleased 
with  his  morning's  work  as  his  lady-love. 
lie  had  a  certain  sense  of  having  been  out- 
gcneralled,  which  was  not  agreeable  to  him 
rather  from  the  hurt  it  inflicted  on  \i\^  amour 
propre  than  from  any  real  reason  he  hail  to 
be  dissatisfied  with  things  as  they  were.  He 
had  meant  to  win  Margaret ;  and  he  had  won 
her!  But  had  he  not  unnecessarily  **  put 
cut  his  arm  further  than  he  could  draw  it 
back  again  "  ? 

It  was  not  till  he  reached  the  Ivy  Bridge 
at  the  bottom  of  the  ascent  to  Silverton  tiuit 
it  occurre<i  to  him  that  what  Margaret  had 
said  about  receiving  the  congratulations  of 
the  party  assembled  in  the  breakfast-room 
implied  the  abandonment  of  that  plan  of 
keeping  their  engagement  secret  which  had 
been  agreed  on  between  them. 

And  Frederick  bit  his  lips  as  the  thought 
flashed  into  his  mind. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 
THE  LINDI8FABN  JAWBONE. 

Eatb  Lindisfarn  was  an  especial  favorite 
with  Dr.  Blakistry.  There  was  nothing  odd 
in  that ;  for  she  was  an  especial  favorite  with 
all  the  countrj-side  in  general,  and  with  a 
singularly  large  number  of  individuals  of  all 
classes  in  particular.  But  the  doctor,  having 
neither  chick  nor  child,  as  the  phrase  goes, 
and  being  therefore  driven  to  look  abroad  for 
Romewhat  to  care  for,  to  love,  and  to  pet, 
had  enlisted  himself  in  a  special  manner, 
and  assumed  a  foremost  place  in  the  motley 
corps  of  Kate's  devoted  slaves  and  adherents. 

Not  that  the  strength  of  this  allegiance 
had  been  needed  to  induce  Dr.  Blakistry  to 
ride  out  to  Deepcreek  Cottage  and  give  the 
desperately  wounded  man  lying  dying  there, 
as  was  thought,  the  benefit  of  his  skill  and 
care;  for  the  doctor  was  a  humane  man, 
and  indeed  somewhat  of  a  medical  Quixote, 
holding  and  acting  on  the  theory  that  the 
diploma  which  marked  him  as  a  student  of 
the  laws  of  nature,  and  dubbed  him  as  learned 
in  them,  constituted,  ns  it  were,  his  letters 
of  ordination  as  a  high-priest  in  her  service, 
and  invested  him  with  the  mission,  the  privi- 
lege, and  the  duty  of  combating  with  human 
(pliysical)  error  and  suffering  wherever  it 
could  be  met  with.  He  would  gladly,  there- 
fore, have  turned  even  farther  aside  out  of 
his  way,  than  it  had  been  necessary  to  do,  to 
visit  the  wounded  smuggler,  in  whatever 
way  the  knowledge  of  his  case  had  reached 
him ;  but  Kate's  summons  had  the  effect  of 
making  the  case  and  the  patient  additionally 
interesting  to  him. 

And  there  was  yet  another  cause  which, 
after  his  first  visit  to  Deepcreek  Cottage,  had 
operated  to  arouse  Blakistry *6  curiosity  and 
give  him  yet  another  source  of  interest  in 
the  case.  The  excellent  M.  D.  was  an  en- 
thusiastic theorise,  as  M.  D.'s  mostly  will  be, 
who  aspire  to  be  anything  more  than  mere 
rule  of  thumb  practitioners,  and  as  M.  D.'s 
should  be,  so  long  as  they  can  love  their  the- 
ories only  second  best  after,  and  not  better 
than,  truth.  Dr.  Blakistry  was  an  enthusi- 
astic theorist.  And  some  of  his  theories  were 
wise ;  and  some  were  partially  so  ;  and  some 
were  but  fancy- bred  crotchets  ;  for  he  was 
but  a  mortal  M.  D.  after  all. 

Well,  one  of  Blakistry 's  theories  was,  that 
certain  features  of  the  human  face  are  more 
liable  than  others  to  be  changed  and  modi- 


fied in  the  transmission  firom  one  generation 
to  another,  by  all  the  accidents  of  education 
and  mode  of  life  ;  and  that  others  ara  much 
less  liable  to  alteration  from  such  circum- 
stances; that  they  are  more  persistent, 
therefore,  in  races  of  mankind  and  in  fam- 
ilies, and  more  trustworthy  as  guides  to 
probability  in  questions  of  filiations  and  the 
like.  The  jawbone,  and  especially  the  lower 
jawbone  was,  according  to  Dr.  Blakistry,  the 
most  reliable  feature  in  the  &ce  for  such 
purposes,  being  the  least  liable  to  alteration 
by  circumstances  befalling  the  individual 
subsequently  to  his  birth.  Now  it  so  hap- 
pened that  the  Lindisfieim  fiunily  afibrded 
the  doctor  a  case  strikingly  corroborative  of 
his  theory.  All  the  lindisfams,  however 
unlike  they  may  have  been  in  other  respects, 
had  their  lower  jawbones  of  the  same  shape. 
The  peculiarity  was  sufficiently  marked  to 
have  become  long  since  notorious  in  the 
country ;  and  of  course,  to  the  eye  of  a  scien- 
tific observer  (and  one  whose  pet  theory  it 
especially  served  to  confirm) ,  it  was  yet  more 
noticeable. 

It  was  not  without  a  start  of  surprise, 
therefore,  that  Dr.  Blakistry  had,  in  the  first 
instant  of  his  looking  at  his  patient  in  Deep- 
creek Cottage,  recognized  in  bis  pale  and 
bandaged  face  the  true  Lindis£eum  jaw. 

Dr.  Blakistry  was  displeased.  Of  course 
he  was !  What  business  had  this  smuggler 
from  the  coast  of  France  with  the  Lindis&m 
jaw  ?  Was  he  to  come  there  with  his  jaw  to 
spoil,  or  at  least  injure,  one  of  the  finest  illus- 
tratory  cases  of  his  favorite  theory  ?  And 
then,  as  the  doctor's  active  mind  went  to 
work  upon  the  subject,  he  began  to  think 
whether  it  might  be  possible  that  the  phe- 
nomenon under  his  observation  should  prove 
a  case  in  favor  of,  rather  than  one  militating 
against,  the  Blakistry  jawbonian  theory. 

It  was  a  strange  coincidence,  to  begin 
with,  that  he  should  be  called  by  no  other 
than  Kate  Lindisfarn  to  visit  that  jawbone, 
so  unmistakable  to  him,  though  others  might 
easily  fail  to  observe  it  in  a  fieice  changed  bj 
suffering,  disfigured  by  wounds,  and  par- 
tially concealed  by  bandages.  Mrs.  Pendle- 
ton was  Kate's  old  nurse.  True !  But  was 
that  fact  to  be  accepted  as  sufficiently  ex- 
plaining so  curious  a  combination  of  circum- 
stances ?  And  then,  as  the  doctor  mused  on 
these  facts,  jt  occurred  to  him  that  he  had 
heard  from  somebody  (v  other,  smce  he  had 
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settled  in  Silverton,  some  story  about  there 
having  once  been  a  male  heir  to  the  Lindis- 
farA  property, — a  son  of  the  canon's,  who 
had  gone  wrong,  and  had  died  in  America, — 
all  long  before  he,  Blakistry,  had  come  into 
that  part  of  the  country. 

*»  Died  in  America.  Humph  !  Anyway, 
that  fellow  lying  there  with  the  broken  bead 
has  the  Lindisfarn  jaw,  if  ever  a  man  had  ! 
Well,  Nature  knows  nothing  about  the 
legitimacy  or  illegitimacy  of  marriages  and 
births.  Who  can  tell?  Our  friend  at  the 
Chase  there,  old  Oliver,  was  young  once,  and 
did  not  marry  early,  as  I  have  heard.  Any- 
way-T-Mrs.  Pendleton  !  '* 

The  last  words,  uttered  aloud,  were  the 
result  of  the  doctor's  soliloquy,  or  ratbor  of 
his  musings,  as  represented  by  the  above 
phrases  ;  and  they  were  uttered  as  he  was  on 
the  point  of  beginning  to  descend  the  steep, 
zigzag  path,  which  led  from  the  smuggler's 
abode  to  the  bottom  of  the  cliff,  where  be 
had  left  his  horse  in  charge  of  one  of  the 
Pendleton  children.  He  turned  back  toward 
the  house  as  he  spoke,  and  Mrs.  Pendleton 
came  out  and  across  the  little  garden  to  meet 
him. 

*'  I  have  no  doubt  of  that  young  fellow^'s 
recovery  if  due  care  is  taken,  as  I  have  told 
you.  The  patient's  constitution  seems  to  be 
singularly  old  for  his  apparent  years  ;  never- 
theless " — 

And  here  the  doctor,  glancing  up  at  the 
little  bedroom  window,  which  was  open,  at 
no  great  distance  from  the  spot  where  they 
were  P{»caking,  drew  Mrs.  Pendleton  a  few 
Hteps  down  the  zigzag  path,  so  as  to  be  safely 
out  of  the  sick  man's  hearing. 

— *♦  Nevertheless,"  he  resumed,  "  I  have 
little  fear  but  that  we  shall  bring  him  round. 
iStill  as  it  will  in  all  probability  be  some  time 
before  he  is  able  to  be  moved,  and  as  it  may 
be  that  those  who  love  him  are  in  pain  and 
anxiety  about  him,  and  as  your  husband  him- 
self will  doubtless  be  anxious  to  hear  how  he 
is  going  on,  it  seems  very  desirable  that  he 
should  be  communicated  with  on  the  eub- 
jeot." 

"It  may  be  very  desirable,  sir ;  so  is  a 
many  other  things  in  this  world ;  but  they 
can't  be  had  for  all  that,"  said  Mrs.  Pendl^ 
ton,  with  rather  a  hodtile  and  defiant  air. 
**  When  Pendleton's  away,"  she  added, «'  I 
never  know  where  to  find  him ;  over  in 
France,  as  likely  as  not !  " 
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Look  here,  Mrs.  Pendleton !  "  said  the 
doctor,  gazing  steadily,  but  with  a  pleasant 
smile,  into  her  face,  and  gradually  closing 
one  eye  till  that  feature  executed  a  wink  that 
ahorsedealer  might  have  been  proud  of, — 
"  look  here !  I  am  not  a  lawyer,  nor  a  revenue 
officer,  nor  a  magistrate,  nor  a  constable !  I 
am  a  doctor.  My  business  all  the  world  over 
is  to  cure  trouble,  not  to  make  it  in  any  way 
or  kind.  Doctors  are  always  trusted.  You 
may  trust  me  !  " 

**  And  suppose  some  of  them  as  their  busi- 
ness is  to  hunt  an  honest  man  down  for  striv- 
ing to  earn  a  bit  of  bread  for  his  wife  and 
children  by  honest  labor  should  ask  you,  in 
the  name  of  the  law,  where  Hiram  Pendleton 
was  a-hiding ;  what  should  you  say  ?  " 

"  What  should  you  say,  Mrs.  Pendleton,  if 
they  were  to  ask  you  ?  " 

<*  I  should  tell  them  they  was  come  to 
the  v^rong  shop  for  information ;  and  if 
they  wanted  him,  they  had  better  look  for 
him.' 

*<  Well,  that  is  just  about  what  /should 
say.  But  they  wont  come  to  me ;  never  fear ! 
We  doctors  are  always  hearing  all  sorts  of 
secrets  from  everybody ;  but  nobody  ever  ex- 
pects us  to  tell  them.  The  world  would 
come  to  a  pretty  pass,  if  the  doctors  were  to 
tell  all  they  know.  No  !  You  may  tell  me 
where  Mr.  Pendleton  is,  safe  enough.  If  he 
never  gets  into  trouble  till  he  gets  into  it 
through  me,  he'll  do  well !  " 

Thus  exhorted,  Mrs.  Pendleton  yielded. 
Indeed,  the  view  of  the  medical  profession 
presented  to  her  by  no  means  involved  the 
reception  of  any  new  ideas  into  her  mind. 
Men  whose  lives  are  exposed  to  the  risks  and 
chances  which  attend  such  a  career  as  that 
of  Hiram  Pendleton  are  in  the  habit  of  con- 
sidering the  doctor  as  a  confidant  and  friend. 
Old  Bagstock  would  have  been  trusted  by 
Mrs.  Pendleton,  and  frequently  was  trusted 
by  the  anti-lejjal  world  of  Sillmouth  with  a 
variety  of  secrets,  which  His  Majesty's  rev- 
enue officers  would  have  been  very  glad  to 
get  hold  of.  And  Dr.  Blakistry  had  that 
additional  claim  to  confidence,  one  which 
never  fails  to  exert  a  singularly  powerful  in- 
fluence over  persons  in  Mrs.  Pendleton's 
sphere  of  life, — arising  from  being  a  gentle- 
man,— a  circumstance  of  difference  between 
him  and  Dr.  Bagstock,  which  was  not  at  all 
the  less  clearly  and  palpa^^ly  recognizable  by 
Mrs.  Pendleton  because  she  would  have  been 
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utterly  unable  to  explain  wherein  it  con- 
Bisted. 

So  she  said,  in  reply  to  the  doctor's  per- 
suasive words  and  looks, — 

<<  Well  then,  the  truth  is,  doctor,  that 
Pendleton  is  not  twenty  mile  away  from  here 
at  this  moment.  He  is  in  hiding  out  on  the 
moor.  I  don't  justly  know  where  he  is  at 
the  present  speaking ;  for  he  is  obligated 
often  to  change  his  quarters.  But  if  any 
one  was  at  Ghewton, — that^s  fifteen  miles 
out  on  the  moor,  or  thereaway, — they  would 
not  be  far  off  from  him.  And  old  Jared 
Mallory,  him  as  is  parish  clerk  at  Chewton, 
is  sure  to  know  exactly  where  he  is." 

«*  The  parish  clerk  !  " 

"  Ay,  the  parish  clerk  !  seems  queer,  don't 
it,  going  to  the  parish  clerk  to  inquire  for  a 
— such  a  one  as  Hiram  Pendleton  ?  Next  a 
kin  like  to  going  to  the  parson  for  him  !  But 
Jared  Mallory  is  like  what  you  was  .a-say- 
ing,  sir,  of  the  doctors.  There  is  no  telling 
the  secrets  and  strange  things  as  old  Jared 
Mallory  have  a-knowed  in  his  time,  of  all 
sorts  and  kinds,  and  of  a  many  sorts  of  per- 
sons. And  there  is  no  fear  of  his  splitting. 
But  if  you  whisper  in  his  ear," — and  Mrs. 
Pendleton  whispered  the  words  into  that  of 
the  doctor — **  *  Fair  trade  and  free,  says 
Saucy  Sally,'*  he  will  bring  you  to  speech 
with  Pendleton." 

*•  Very  good  !  1  wont  forget.  Thank  you, 
Mrs.  Pendleton.  You  shall  never  have  any 
cause  to  regret  having  trusted  me." 

So  the  doctor  rode  back  to  Silverton  in 
meditative  mood,  convincing  himself  more 
and  more  irresistibly  with  every  furlong  he 
rode,  that  either  that  jawbone  he  had  been 
looking  at  was  the  jawbone  of  a  genuine 
Lindisfarn,  or  that  there  was  an  end  of  all 
scientific  certainty  in  this  world. 

The  next  day  Dr.  Blakistry  mounted  his 
horse  immediately  after  breakfast,  and  turned 
his  head  in  the  direction  of  the  moor.  He 
had  first  to  ride  down  Silverton  High  Street, 
which  makes  a  steep  descent  just  before 
reaching  the  bridge  over  the  Sill,  and  the  ad. 
jacent  low  parts  of  the  city,  and  then  to 
cross  the  river.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
Sill  the  road  immediately  begins  to  ascend 
the  high  ground  towards  Wanstrow  Manor. 
But  shortly  branching  off  at  the  lodge-gates, 
and  leaving  the  park  to  the  right  hand,  to 
take  a  direction  nearer  the  coast,  it  gradually 
leaves  the  cultivated  lands  behind  it,  passes 


throngh  a  border  district,  in  which  little  low 
dykes  have  replaced  hedgerows,  and  feeble 
attempts  at  cultivation  struggle  at  disadvan- 
tage with  the  thankless  nature  of  the  peaty 
soil,  and  then  enters  on  the  bleak  solitude  of 
the  trackless  moor, — trackless  as  far  as  eye 
can  reach,  save  for  the  one  good  road  which 
crosses  the  whole  extent  of  it.  At  long  and 
distant  intervals,  however,  an  almost  impas- 
sable track  is  met  with,  leading  off  from  the 
high-road  to  some  of  the  few  villages  buried 
in  the  depths  of  the  wilderness.  How  these 
lost  settlements  kept  up  any  communication 
at  all  with  the  rest  of  the  world  before  the 
high  road,  itself  a  creation  of  quite  modem 
times,  existed,  it  is  hard  to  say.  To  the 
present  day  the  moorlanders  are  a  wild  and 
peculiar  people.  At  the  date  of  the  events 
narrated  in  this  history,  they  must  have  been 
yet  more  so  ;  and  before  the  construction  of 
the  road  that  now  cuts  the  moor  in  half, 
they  must  have  been  isolated  and  wild  in- 
deed. 

Dr.  Blakistry  had  ridden  fast — for  there 
was  a  cold,  raw  mist  lyibg  on  the  moor — 
about  eight  miles  along  this  modem  high- 
road, before  he  came  to  the  opening  of  a  very 
unpromising-looking  track  turning  off  from 
it  to  the  left, — in  the  direction  of  the  sea- 
coast,  that  is  to  say, — at  the  comer  of  which 
was  a  wan  and  gibbet-like  finger-post,  on 
which  the  words  »*  Chewton  7  miles  "  were 
still  with  some  difficulty  decipherable. 

The  doctor  turned  accordingly.  But  the 
same  rapid  rate  of  progress  whidi  he  had 
hitherto  made  was  thenceforward  impractica- 
ble. The  track  began  by  making  a  very 
steep  dip  into  a  boggy  hollow,  then  climbed 
out  of  it  by  a  still  steeper  stair  of  orags. 
Here  and  there,  for  a  short  distance,  it  was 
possible  to  trot  over  a  bit  of  springy,  turf- 
covered  peat;  but  for  the  most  part  the 
track  alternated  between  bog  and  craggy 
rocks.  For  miles  there  was  not  a  living 
creature  to  be  seen,  nor  a  sound,  save  now 
and  then  the  ripple  of  a  tiny  stream,  to  be 
heard.  Then,  on  rounding  one  of  the  huge 
boulder-stones,  which  here  and  there  form 
landmarks  on  the  surface  of  the  moor,  a 
scanty  flock  of  small  sheep,  the  greater  nam- 
ber  of  them  black,  wore  found  availing  them- 
selves of  the  shelter  from  the  wind-driven 
mist  afforded  by  the  huge  stone,  and  profiting 
by  the  patch  of  greener  herbage  which  had 
produced  itself  by  favor  of  the  same  profeeo*' 
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tioD.  And  soon  after  that  a  churoh-bell  was 
heard  ;  and  then,  among  a  few  trees,  a  belfry 
became  yisible,  and  the  doctor  knew  that  he 
had  at  length  reached  Chew  ton. 

They  always  rang  the  churoh-bell  at  Chew- 
ton  at  mid-day  ;  assigning,  as  the  all-sufficient 
reason  for  doing  so,  that  such  had  always 
been  the  practice.  It  cost  some  trouble  to 
do  it,  of  course.  And  nobody  in  the<  place 
had  the  remotest  idea  of  any  good  being  done 
by  it  to  anybody.  But  it  was  not  usually 
done  in  other  parishes ;  and  it  always  had 
been  done  at  Chewton.  And  Chewton  felt  a 
pride  and  a  gratification  in  these  circum- 
stances. In  all  probability,  the  isolation  of 
the  place  had  helped  to  preserre  the  old 
ringing  of  the  Angelus  in  Catholic  days, 
athwart  all  chances  and  changes,  to  the  pres- 
ent time. 
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At  the  entrance  of  the  village,  which 
seemed  to  be  more  of  a  place  than  Dr.  Blak- 
istry  had  expected,  he  got  off  and  led  his 
horse.  The  way  led  toward  the  main  street 
of  the  Tillage,  round  the  low  wall  of  the 
churchyard.  The  bell  continued  to  ring  as 
he  skirted  it ;  and  a  little  child  sitting  on 
the  old-fashioned  stone  stile  over  the  church- 
yard wall,  and  belonging,  in  all  probability, 
to  the  ringer  at  his  work  within  the  church, 
was  the  first  living  being  the  doctor  saw  in 
Chewton.  It  was  a  magnificent  little  fellow 
about  ten  years  old  ;  and  the  doctor  stopped 
to  learn  from  him  if  he  could  tell  the  way  to 
Jared  Mallory's  house.  But  the  words  died 
on  his  lips,  when  the  child,  looking  up  into 
his  face,  upon  being  spoken  to,  exhibited  to 
his  gaze  a  perfectly  well-defined  specimen  of 
the  Lindisfarn  jawbone ! 


Mount  Arabat.— Ararat  then  stood  before  us 
seemingly  more  vast  and  towering  than  when  we 
started.  On  comparing  it  with  the  surrounding 
mountains,  it  certainly  seemed  three  times  high- 
er than  any  of  them.  It  impressed  me  more 
t{ian  anything  I  had  seen  since  I  left  Constanti- 
nople. Certainly,  after  Jerusalem,  there  are 
few  localities  more  interesting  in  a  scriptural 
point  of  view  than  Ararat,  and  in  itself  it  is  a 
wonderful  object.  The  first  thing  that  struck  me 
was  the  exceeding  fitness  of  the  place  for  the 
resting  of  the  ark.  On  the  very  summit  is  a 
platform  or  terrace  with  three  descents,  and  then 
a  long  ridge,  giving  the  idea  of  a  very  practica- 
ble passage  down  to  the  lower  hills.  Then  the 
region  below  is  so  suited  for  tillage,  and,  above 
all,  for  the  culture  of  the  grape,  of  which  Noah 
seems  to  have  set  the  example.  Apropos  of  this. 
I  observed  an  old  man,  a  very  patriarch,  witlj  a 
gray  beard,  and  a  comely  stripling,  with  black, 
cloee^surhng  locks,  going  forth  to  their  work  in 
the  fields.  They  were  just  such  figures  as  a 
Pointer  might  have  taken  for  Noah  and  his  son 
Ham.  Practicable  as  the  ascent  of  Ararat  looks, 
*^  proof  though  there  be  of  its  having  been 
J»^y  ascended,  the  belief  in  the  country  round 
^  that  no  one  but  a  disciple  of  the  Saviour  has 
«▼»  been  to  the  top.    The  legend  saith  that  his 

Cyers  obtained  for  him  permission  to  ascend, 
**»t  Ke  never  came  back,  and  remains  on  the 


summit  in  a  blissful  trance.  To  look  at  the  peak, 
however,  one  would  not  fancy  a  lengthened  so- 
journ there  desirable.  There  is  not  a  tree  nor  a 
rock  to  shelter  one,  and,  as  Rahim  said  to  me,  it 
looks  like  a  place  from  which  a  strong  wind 
would  blow  a  man  away.  On  the  side  facing  the 
road  to  Kamarlu  there  is  a  tremendous  yawning 
fissure,  surmounted  by  perpendicular  precipices, 
and  thence  to  the  summit  was  an  unbroken  line 
of  snow.  I  continued  to  turn  perpetually  to 
gaze  at  this  glorious  mountain  till  the  evening, 
and  then  at  ninety  versts  distance  it  towered 
still,  the  monarch  of  all  the  ranges  around,  and 
fiir  above  the  Lesser  A.rarat,  which,  when  I  wn^ 
close,  seemed  almost  as  high. — Eastwick^i  Three  ^ 
Years*  Residence  in  Persia. 


TuE  Flora  of  Australia. — Dr.  Murray,  who 
accompanied  Mr.  Howitt^s  expedition  as  medical 
officer,  has  brought  back  specimens  of  timber 
representing  seventeen  species  of  trees,  the  most 
peculiar  of  which  have  received  the  name  of  the 
oork-tree  and  the  orange-tree.  The  fruit  of  the 
latter  in  outward  appearance  is  not  unlike  a 
small  orange  but  it  heus  a  pungent  flavor,  which 
renders  it  disagreeable  to  Europeans,  being  some- 
thing between  a  watermelon  and  cayenne  pep- 
per. The  collection  of  timber,  made  with  great 
li^r,  has  been  sent  to  Dr.  MuUer  for  examina- 
tkm. 
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From  The  Saturday  Review. 
INTELLECTUAL  PLAYFULNESS. 
Of  all  the  maDj  pretty  things  Bpoken  in 
I  play  by  Sydney  Smith,  that  obese  angel  of 
I  English  wits,  none  throws  so  amiable  a  light 
on  the  essential  vein  of  hie  intellect — its 
playfulness — as  that  recorded  in  the  story 
'of  the  pretty  girl  and  the  sweet-peas.  It  is 
a  story  that  will  bear  any  amount  of  repeat- 
ing. »*  Oh !  Mr.  Smith,"  the  pretty  girl 
said,  who  was  paying  a  visit  to  his  garden 
with  a  party  of  friends,  and  pointing  to  some 
sweet-peas,  **  those  sweet-peas  have  not  yet 
come  to  perfection."  "Then,"  said  Sydney 
Smith,  stepping  forward  and  taking  the 
young  beauty  by  the  hand,  **  permit  me  to 
conduct  perfection  to  the  sweet-peas."  At 
first  sight,  this  may  seem  to  have  been  a  bit 
of  gallantry  on  his  part  v^hich  any  man 
might  be  guilty  of,  if  only  he  had  sufficient 
nerve  to  overcome  the  Lilliputian  network  of 
reserves  in  which  every  ordinary  Englishman 
from  his  birth  is — first  by  nature,  and  then 
by  art — fenced  in,  bandaged,  and  encom- 
passed. But  if  we  look  into  the  sentiment 
closely,  and  observe  how  delicate  and  com- 
plicated is  its  texture,  and,  though  in  its  es- 
sence spontaneous,  how  ideal  and  polished  is 
its  wit,  the  gallantry  falls  entirely  into  the 
background,  iced  over  as  it  were  by  the  play- 
fulness and  by  the  intellectual  process  which 
almost  invariably  acts  as  a  refrigerator  on 
the  emotions.  For  even  physical  games, 
apart  from  the  mere  bodily  excitement,  are 
in  difierent  degrees  more  or  less  intellectual, 
inasmuch  as  they  imply  attention,  a  certain 
amount  of  thought  and  self-restraint,  and 
the  adaptation  of  means  to  ends.  There 
are,  of  course,  games  which  are  mere  games 
•  of  romps,  where  the  intellectual  element  is 
at  the  lowest  point, — as  when  children  play 
i|,t  slapping  hands,  or  pulling  off  and  running 
away  with  one  another^s  shoes  and  stock- 
ings,— though  even  here  there  is  a  latent  vein 
of  humor  and  the  elementary  irony  of  hos- 
tility or  playful  theft.  As  we  ascend  the 
scale  in  the  dignity  of  games,  the  intellect- 
ual element  increases,  until,  in  certain  cases, 
as  in  chess  and  whist,  the  playful  element 
disappears.  They  then  cease  to  be  games 
at  all,  and  become  virtually  arts,  in  which 
aspect,  be  it  said,  they  are  to  our  mind  less 
delightful, — perhaps  sometimes  even  a  little 
odious, — having  neither  the  fun  of  real  games 
nor  their  freedopi,  and  of  art  neither  the 


beauty  nor  utility,  but  only  the  artifice 
And  this  apparent  digression  really  belong 
intimately  to  our  subject.  For,  as  in  idl 
games  there  is  more  or  less  of  an  intellect- 
ual element,  and  as  this  element  tends  to 
cool  and  sober  the  exuberance  of  the  feel- 
ings, so  on  the  other  hand,  as  a  rule,  the 
more  violent  feelings  are  never  playful,  bat 
the  reverse.  The  deeper  passions  are  all 
gloomy  and  smouldering.  There  is  a  pecul- 
iar latent  but  vigilant  tension  in  the  physi- 
ognomy of  all  the  real  passions  which  rivets 
the  attention  as  by  a  spell,  and  produces  a 
nameless  anxiety  in  those  who  behold  it, 
while  it  frightens  away  the  spirit  of  play. 
Playfulness  may,  indeed,  be  the  prelude  to 
the  outburst  of  some  passions — as  the  pas- 
sion of  love,  for  instance ;  but  as  surely  as 
the  passion  itself  walks  in,  so  surely  playful- 
ness walks  out.  And  so  of  other  passions. 
Of  course  we  here  leave  out  of  account  that 
assumed  playfulness  which  is  put  on  to  hide 
other  feelings,  whatever  they  may  be.  We 
speak  only  of  genuine  spontaneous  playful- 
ness,— playfulness  which  at  particular  times 
surrounds  particular  people  like  an  electric 
atmosphere,  to  be  felt  but  not  to  be  de- 
scribed, which  gilds  their  thoughts,  lends  a 
perfume  to  the  commonest  sentiments,  and 
for  a  time  translates  those  who  fall  under  its 
spell  into  a  kind  of  fairy-laiid,  remote  from 
the  humdrum  views,  the  jog-trot  sequences. 
the  little  carking  cares  and  little  drivelling 
worries  and  apprehensions,  the  tiny  rules  and 
infinitesimal  points  of  honor,  whfch  aknoet 
inevitably  beset  average  life  at  average  mo- 
ments. 

And  here  let  us  point  out  an  essential  dis- 
tinction ;  namely,  that  between  playfulness, 
and  cheerfulness.  The  essence  of  cheerful- 
ness is  that  it  is  tolerably  constant,  or  at  all 
events,  preponderant.  A  man  who  is  called 
a  cheerful  man  is  understood  to  be  so  usu- 
ally. Otherwise  he  would  hardly  be  said  to 
be  a  cheerful  man,  but  only  in  good  spirits  at 
times.  But  playfulness  is  of  its  nature  in- 
termittent. Why  this  should  be  so  might  be 
difficult  to  explain  neatly,  though  it  admits, 
we  think,  of  explanation.  We  should  say, 
without  attempting  definition,  that  a  cheer- 
ful person  is  not  always,  perhaps  not  often, 
a  playful  person ;  and  a  playful  person  not 
always  a  cheerful  person,  sometimes  maofa 
the  reverse.  Sydney  Smith  combined  both. 
Playfulness  is  to  cheerfulness  much  in  the 
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relation  of  genius  to  plodding,  or  of  dan- 
cing to  walking.  One  goes  by  fits  and 
starts, — the  wind  blows  when  it  lists  ;  the 
other  is  more  equable.  We  see  the  two  char- 
acteristics in  animals  under  a  great  variety 
of  forms.  Playfulness  generally  implies  a 
more  delicate  fibre,  and  therefore  a  greater 
liability  to  extremes,^-or  rather  a  further 
reach  of  elasticity,  and  greater  recoils.  There 
is  a  sheepishnees  and  listlessness,  a  seeming 
hopeless  melancholy,  about  many  thorough- 
bred horses  when  at  rest,  which  forms  a  sur- 
prising contrast  to  the  astonishing  antics 
they  can  play  on  occasion  ;  whereas  a  jolly, 
good-natured,  upstanding,  cheerful,  and  at- 
tentive cob  is  very  much  the  same  at  all 
times.  We  do  not  intend  by  any  means  to 
extol  playfulness  at  the  expense  of  cheerful- 
ness. Violent  extremes  are  seldom  very 
pleasant.  Uproarious  mirth,  followed  by 
fits  of  gloomy  despondency,  is  not  what  we 
should  choose  in  a  constant  companion. 
Cheerfulness — the  habit  of  constant  serenity 
— is  a  feast  in  itself.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  forms  of  cheerfulness — as,  for  in- 
stance, a  certain  hard,  stolid,  shining  seren- 
ity, a  brazen  equability — which  upon  certain 
finer  and  more  impressionable  temperaments 
ilct  like  the  nightmare  of  a  brazen  sky,  and 
make  them  pant  for  a  cloud  or  a  storm.  So 
also  there  is  a  loud,  coarse,  metallic  pretence 
of  glee,  which  is  as  far  removed  from  any  re- 
fined spirit  of  playfulness  as  the  butting  of 
an  ox,  or  the  kick  of  a  mule,  from  the  gam- 
bols of  a  kitten.  And  on  this  head  we  can- 
not omit  to  observe  that  in  every  society  one 
is  apt  to  find  persons  who,  by  sheer  coarse- 
ness of  fibre,  contrive  to  set  up  a  dictator- 
ship over  the  weak,  and  by  mere  impudence, 
too  facilely  accepted  for  wit,  succeed  in  es- 
tablishing a  sort  of  prescriptive  right  to 
bully  those  who  have  either  too  much  self- 
respect,  or  too  little  presence  of  mind,  to  re- 
tort upon  men  who,  if  faced,  almost  invaria- 
bly prove  ridiculous  and  contemptible  oow- 
aitis.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  London 
society,  where  a  reputation  for  wit,  howevt^r 
flimsily  built,  becomes  a  patent  royal  for  un- 
conditioned cruelty,  not  to  say  stupid  bru- 
tality. There  are  veterans  who  will  pique 
themselves,  for  instance,  on  chaffing  a  raw, 
timid,  and  inexperienced  youth  before  a 
large  and  brilliant  London  dinner-party  till 
tlie  poor  fellow  cries  with  vexation  and  shaue. 
Truly  a  most  wonderful    aohievemeiit,  and 
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the  very  suipmit  of  wit !  This  is,  indeed,  a 
I  form  of  playfulness  from  which  every  man  of 
common  feeling  will  ask  the  gods  to  preserve 
him.  And  the  result  of  it  on  society  is  de- 
plorable. People  all  get  into  the  habit  of 
resenting  this  sort  of  playfulness  so  deeply, 
while  falling  down  and  worshipping  before 
the  cruel  idols  of  the  hour,  that  reserve  be- 
comes a  fixed  habit,  and  an  attitude  of  hos- 
tile and  vigilant  defence  against  the  least 
symptom  of  playfulness  is,  in  all  but  the 
recognized  bravos,  a  kind  of  second  nature. 
Not  only  so,  but  these  coarser  wits  naturally 
gather  a  coarser  following  round  them,  who 
act  as  an  intimidating  herd  of  Houynhms  on 
finer  natures. 

Real  playfulness  is  inseparable  from  gen- 
tleness and  a  genuine  desire  to  give  pleasure. 
The  very  essence  of  play  must  rest  on  the  de- 
sire to  please  and  be  pleased,  and  upon  the 
most  absolute  conviction  of  all  absence  of 
sinister  design.  Hence  even  flirtation,  which, 
in  the  vulgar  sense  of  the  word,  so  often 
suggests,  however  remotely,  the  sinister  de- 
sign of  being  **  captivating,"  is  essentially 
distinct  from  playfulness.  Playfulness,  in 
the  case  of  Sydney  Smith  towards  his  fair 
visitor,  only  assumed  the  garb  of  flirtation. 
The  root  of  the  compliment  was  the  intellec- 
tual antithesis  between  the  two  **  perfec- 
tions." It  was  an  irresistible  frolic  of  his 
intellect  without  ulterior  object ;  it  arose  on 
the  spot  in  the  spirit  of  play,  and  the  fun 
was  heightened  by  putting  on  the  outward 
appearance  of  flirtation,  as  kittens  will  roll 
themselves  up  in  the  end  of  a  shawl.  On 
the  same  principle,  within  the  limits  of  good 
breeding  and  good  taste,  we  may  pay  out- 
rageous compliments  when,  owing  to  the 
playful  form  in  which  they  arc  put,  they 
provoke  laughter  by  the  manifest  hyperbole. 
In  such  cases,  a  delicate  sense  is  left  behind 
that  a  little  of  the  compliment  was  meant  to 
bo  taken  after  all ;  and  much  sidelong  fun, 
relished  in  proportion  to  the  quickness  of  ap- 
preciation on  both  sides,  arises  from  the 
irony,  equally  patent  to  both,  though  unex- 
pressed, of  what  is  offered  but  not  supposed 
to  be  taken,  together  with  all  the  delicate 
network  of  educated  association,  and  the 
little  ripple  of  superficial  doubt  as  to  the  ex- 
act apportionment  of  the  praise.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  may  affect  to  lay  earnest  and 
solemn  blame  on  a  person  for  supposed  short- 
oomingii  or  bad  qualities,  when  it  is  notori- 
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0U8  that  he  dcserrcs  the  highest  praise  for 
the  contrary.  Nevertheless,  this  is  some- 
times dangerous  ground.  It  sometimes  bap- 
pens  that  persons  are  haunted  with  a  morbid 
sense  of  deficiency,  when  everybody  around 
them  is  secretly  admiring  them.  A  delicate 
compliment  thus  turns  to  poison.  These  in- 
stances are  not  so  very  rare  in  minor  matters 
as  pc-oplo  might  think.  It  is  surprising  how 
long  we  may  live  and  yet  not  discover  what 
those  immediately  around  us  like  and  dislike 
in  us,  what  they  praise  and  blame.  It  seems 
almost  safer  to  praise  or  blame  ourselves  ex- 
travagantly in  the  spirit  of  play,  if  play  we 
must,  and  some  minds  must  play  or  die.  Yet 
even  here  there  are  rocks  ahead ;  for  we 
may  leave  our  bosom  friends  temporarily  in 
doubt  whether  or  not  we  arc  the  vainest  of 
men,  wliereas  genuine  playfulness  is  incom- 
patible,  while  it  lasts,  with  vanity,  as  it  is 
with  pride,  or  care,  or  jealousy,  or  hatred, 
or  assumption,  which  is  one  of  the  secrets 
of  its  popularity  when  recognized  as  genu- 
ine. None  of  these  passions  are  compatible 
with  spontaneous  feeling  and  forgetfulness 
of  self. 

That  spontaneity  which  for  a  time  forgets 
itself  is  the  very  essence  of  playfulness. 
Ilenee  forced  conversations,  full  of  made-up 
jokes  and  quotations,  full,  as  it  were,  of  rancid 
butters  and  potted  meats,  or  studded  with 
the  dried  fruits  of  other  men's  thoughts,  are 
abhorrent  to  the  genuine  **  play  *"  of  the 
feelings  and  intellect.  The  spirit  of  intel- 
lectual plav  is,  we  repeat,  essentially  spon- 
taneous. Its  fruits  grow  upon  the  spot, — 
fresh,  juicy,  in  the  sun,  without  aim,  except 
to  give  and  receive  pleasure,  swallowed  up  in 
the  moment  and  in  the  thoughts  springing 
out  of  the  moment,  jealous  of  all  intrusion 
from  other  quarters,  either  by  way  of  di# 
quieition  or  of  display  (unless  they  be  mock 
displays  for  the  sake' of  sport) ,  whether  of 
wit,  or  sharpness,  or  learning.  The  genius 
of  play  is  the  genius  of  happiness,  and  happi- 
ness is  of  its  nature  genuine,  and  alien  to 
shams,  except  as  playful  satires  upon  shams. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  question  whether 
the  spirit  of  play  is  not  sometimes  enhanced 
by  suffering.  Tic-doulourcux  and  playful- 
ness are  of  course  not  very  compatible.  But 
when  Sheridan,  after  gambling  losses,  kicked 
the  old  gentleman  in  his  way  and  **  d — d  him 
f.ir  always  tying  his  shoe,  he  can  hardly 
have  been  entirely  unconscious  of  a  certain 
grim  playfulness.  A  friend  who  poisoned 
himself  by  mistake  told  us,  that,  when  suffer- 
ing agonies,  he  was  chiefly  conscious  of  the 
primly  ludicrous  aspects  under  which  one 
circumstance  succeeded  another.  The  ex- 
ninnitn  ironv  of  the  contrast  between  his  own 


internal  sensations  and  the  sunny  indiffinrcnoa 
(it  was  a  beautiful  morning)  or  stolid  sur- 
prise of  all  around  him,  while  he  was  in 
a  gallopihg  haste  to  escape  death,  made  an 
impression  upon  hun  which  rose  above  the 
pain,  as,  for  instance,  when  bis  porter  aiiked 
leave  to  chaneo  his  shoes  before  he  went  for 
the  doctor.  Irresistible  also  was  the  bland 
and  magnificent  phrase  in  which  the  doctor, 
when  found,  inquired  **  what  might  be  the 
matter,"  and  the  cajoling  smile  and  endear- 
ing question,  after  the  administration  of  m 
monster  emetic,  whether  *<  he  did  not  feel  m 
little  sick  yet."  These  cases  are  after  a 
grosser  kind ;  but  wo  all  know  some  inatwioff 
or  other  in  which  much  6u£R*ring  haa  bo 
refined  the  faculties  and  so  enlarged  the 
mind,  so  purified  away  all  selfishness,  that 
the  intellect  abstracts  itself  from  the  mere 
sense  of  physical  pain,  and  plays  benignly 
with  all  tno  little  incongruities  of  life,  nol 
from  affectation,  not  for  display,  but  by  a 
rare  combination  of  courage  and  delioata 
organization,  tempered  in  the  furnace  of 
peculiar  trial.  Cases  such  as  these  are  M 
rare  as  they  are  beautiful,  but  they  are  as  far 
as  the  poles  asunder  from  the  self-eleeted 
frivolities  and  emptinesses  of  artificial  seeln- 
sion. 

We  cannot  leave  the  subject  without 
guarding  ourselves  against  being  auppoaed  to 
defend  any  silly  antics  and  empt^  joouJarity^ 
as,  for  instance,  the  finikin  attempt  at  con- 
descension, under  the  affectation  of  playfiil- 
ness,  of  many  sucking  curates,  whose  acantf 
wits  are  addled  by  the  slippers  they  can  no 
longer  count,  and  whose  mental  stature  doaa 
not  reach  above  the  mere  millinery,  ao  to 
speak,  of  tho  church;  or,  again,  the  mW 
graces,  which  we  may  all  have  witneaaed,  and 
the  airs  as  of  a  dancing  bear,  which' popular 
preachers  think  adapted  to  cajole  the  miliion. 
There  is  about  real  intellectual  playfulneai 
a  delicacy  of  fibre  and  perception,  a  love  of 
the  more  beautiful  aspects  of  freedom  and 
nature,  an  abhorrence  of  cant  and  imitation 
and  subserviency,  as  of  birdlime  in  birda,  a 
sense  of  the  ludicrous,  and  a  disposition  mh 
erally  so  natural  as  to  forbid  it  ever  fiiUing 
into  such  grooves.  He  who  can  imagioo 
Sydney  Smith,  with  his  enormous  perception 
of  tho  ridiculous,  his  largo,  natural,  and 
sunny  instincts,  his  finely  and  delicately 
cultivated  intellect,  bis  masculine  sense  and 
sincerity,  grovelling  before  a  tea  meeting,  hm 
imagined  enough,  in  Sydney's  Smith's  own 
words,  to  ''  conceive  a  giraffe  with  a  aora 
throat."  <*  Fancy,"  he  said,  once  aittins 
quietly  at  the  Deanery  of  St.  Paul'a  with 
Eomo  ladies,  when  he  was  told  that  one  of 
the  giraffes  at  the  Zoological  Gardens  had 
caught  a  cold, — **  fancy  a  giraffe  with  a  aon 
throat!" 
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From  The  London  RoTietr. 
LITERARY  WOMEN. 

Nothing  is  harder  than  to  make  a  clever 
woman  understand  why  men  in  general  en- 
tertain a  strong  objection  to  feminine  author- 
ship. She  sees  that  her  brothers  and  her 
other  friends  dislike  the  idea  of  her  devoting 
her  energies  to  literature ;  and  she  repeats  to 
herself  that  the  feeling  is  a  selfish  one,  and 
unworthy  of  sensible  men.  In  the  present 
day,  it  happens  that  women  are  carrying  off 
splendid  laurels  in  the  literary  world ;  and 
feminine  enthusiasts  may  point  without  re- 
proach to  the  author  of  *<  Romola "  and 
''  Adam  Bede"  as  conferring  aa  high  dis- 
tinction by  her  genius  upon  the  entire  sex  as 
Miss  Austen  did  a  generation  or  two  ago  by 
her  delicate  and  admirable  works.  They 
argue,  accordingly, — though  perhaps  uncon- 
sciously,— that  literature  is  a  field  where 
women  do  succeed,  and  therefore  must  be  a 
field  that  should  be  open  to  all  women.  In, 
their  hearts  they  half  accuse  the  other  sex  of 
a  secret  desire  to  keep  so  rich  a  soil  for  their 
own  use.  The  common  talk  about  blues  and 
literary  women  they  regard  as  vulgar  and 
ungenerous,  and  are  ready  to  break  a  lance 
with  anybody  who  does  not  bid  them  to  in- 
dulge their  tastes  for  writing ;  to  go  up  to 
the  magazines  and  to  the  publishers  and 
prosper.  Women  whose  lot  in  life  is  to 
marry  and  be  at  the  head  of  a  house,  require 
no  employment  of  the  kind.  Literature 
would  interfere  with  their  domestic  duties 
and  ties,  without  bringing  them  any  corre- 
sponding advantages.  But  there  are  many 
others  who  have  no  household  life  to  look 
forward  to,  which  is  not  cheerless  and  inad- 
equate. They  see  no  object  before  them  at 
all  corresponding  in  worthiness  to  the  secret 
energy  and  sentiment  of  which  they  are  con- 
scious within  themselves.  Why  should  they 
not  take  an  occupation  that  seems  ready  to 
their  hands,  and  for  which  they  possess  a 
certain  capacity  and  a  distinct  liking? 

At  first  sight  it  seems  obvious  that  women 
of  sensibility  and  education  have  many  qual- 
ities most  suitable  for  and  marketable  in  the 
world  of  print.  In  the  first  place,  they  have 
a  keen  perception  of  what  is  noble  and  igno- 
ble in  character,  and  an  unlimited  power  of 
appreciating  nicely  fine  traits  and  symptoms 
of  what  is  evil  as  well  as  of  what  is  good. 
Like  children,  they  appear  to  be  able  to  tell 
by  instinct  when  a  coarser  atmosphere  enters 
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the  roomr  in  company  with  this  person  or 
with  that ;  and  will  read  at  a  glance  whether 
the  latest  comer  belongs  to  the  category  of 
the  wheat  or  of  the  tares.  They  know  intui- 
tively real  gold  from  baser  metal ;  and  when 
their  judgment  is  purely  impartial  and  dis- 
interested it  seldom  is  at  fault.  In  the  sec- 
ond place,  they  know  what  it  is  to  feel 
strongly  and  acutely,  and  so  fiur  asa  capacity 
for  feeling  is  an  element  of  literary  strength, 
they  possess  it  far  beyond  all  ordinary  men. 
Then,  again,  they  are  commonly  fluent  in  ex- 
pression,— a  gift  which  is  usually  enjoyed  by 
excitable  and  emotional  natures.  If  their 
powers  of  compression  and  repression  were 
equal  to  their  powers  of  expression,  women 
would  possibly  be  the  greatest  orators  in  the 
world.  Montaigne  says  that  every  woman 
is,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  a  rhetorician. 
The  observation  seems  a  just  one,  the  more 
we  examine  it  by  the  light  of  social  experi- 
ence. Some  of  the  best  talkers,  both  in  Eng- 
land and  in  other  countries,  belong  to  the 
softer  sex ;  and  a  man  may  envy  and  in  vain 
desire  the  wonderful  versatility  vrith  which 
a  feminine  mind  passes  through  every  shade 
and  phase  of  sentiment,  and  rings  the  changes 
on  every  chord.  This  mental  susceptibility 
makes  women  take  the  lead  in  society,  when 
their  genius  and  training  areof  a  high  order. 
They  are  pre-eminently  fitted  to  be  the  oentre 
of  conversation  and  social  intercourse,  a  post 
that  requires  infinite  flexibility  and  variety 
in  those  who  fill  it.  The  refinement  which 
is  natural  to  women  always,  and  which  is 
especially  developed  by  the  whole  course  of 
their  education  in  modem  times,  serves  as  a 
corrective  to  what  otherwise  might  be  a  dan- 
gerous charm,  and  prevents  them  from  allow- 
ing their  enthusiasm  and  their  spirits  to  run 
into  excess.  All  these  characteristics  would 
be  very  valuable  in  a  literary  career ;  and  it 
is  no  wonder  that  those  who  are  endowed 
with  them  should  feel  very  often  an  uncon- 
trollable impulse  to  gratify  what  appears  to 
be  an  instinctive  taste. 

Yet  literature  is  not  a  profession  to  which 
English  gentlemen  are  pleased  to  see  their 
sisters  and  their  daughters  turn.  There  is  an 
indistinct  feeling  at  the  bottom  of  their  dis- 
like of  feminine  authorship,  which  tells  them 
that  literary  work  has  a  tendency  to  wear  off 
some  of  the  delicate  bloom  which  is  perhaps 
the  finest  part  of  a  woman^s  natural  character. 
To  understand  by  long  experience  the  mean- 
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**  Stay  dofee  beside  my  pillow,  dear  ; 

You  will  not  leave  me  till  I  sleep. 

Come  closer  ;  let  me  feel  you  near. 

No  ;  do  not  turn  away  to  weep. 

Have  we  not  had  one  happy  year? 

'*  Twelve  months  ago  this  first  of  June, 
I  proudly  call^  you  little  wife  ; 
While  underneath  the  summer  moom 

Wo  turned  the  unread  page  of  life, — 
Twelve  months  this  very  first  pf  June. 

**  And  now  we  may  not  add  one  line  ; 
For,  Mary,  we  have  read  it  through. 
To  turn  the  next  and  not  repine, 

know  it  will  be  hard  for  you, — 
To  ive  your  life  apart  from  mine. 

**  Yet  not  apart,  for,  Mary  dear. 

The  love  that  links  us  cannot  die  ; 

You'll  stay  and  work  a  little  here, 
And  then  you'll  joiA  me  in  the  sky. 

Thank  God  we've  had  one  blessed  year." 

Or  thus : — 

**  I  cannot  tell,  when  I  am  glad. 

Why  most  I  love  a  moumfUl  tune  ; 


Like  flowers  that  revel  in  the  rain. 
All  in  the  golden  heat  of  June. 

*  It  is  as  if  my  heart,  so  sure 

Of  life  and  hope  and  future  ease. 

Grew  sick  and  fiunt  with  too  much  son* 

And  panted  for  the  evening  breeie. 

*  It  is  as  if  the  while  my  eves 

Drooped  shrinking  underneath  the  Vi^%, 
I  made  a  shadow  with  my  hand,  * 
Because  the  brightness  was  too  bright 

*  As  when  a  child  its  weary  head 

Drops  weeping  on  his  mother's  breast ; 
All  tired  out  with  noisy  play. 
And  caring  only  for  that  rest     >«> 

*  Ah,  so  'twill  be,  when  life's  short  day. 

And  all  the  toys  we  played  with  here. 
Grow  paler,  dimmer  in  our  eyes. 
Before  the  rest  that  draweth  near. 

*  Not  so  'twill  be,  when  on  our  oght 

The  splendor  of  that  long  fair  noon 
In  one  bright  flood  of  glory  breaks. 
Of  lastmg  summer,  endless  June.'* 


Our  Atmosphere  and  the  Ether  of  Space. 
—If  we  consider  the  effects  of  heat  and  pressure 
in  modifying  the  condition  of  matter,  it  will  ap- 
pear probable  that  there  are  limits  to  the  exist- 
ence of  compounds  having  definite  properties, 
both  in  a  pressure  range  and  a  temperature 
range;  that  is  to  say,  that  no  compound  could 
be  heated,  or  cooled,  beyond  a  certain  point, 
without  its  becoming  decomposed,  or  having  its 
particles  rearranged  into  a  new  substance.  And 
also  that  no  compound  could  be  condensed,  or 
rarified,  beyond  certain  limits  without  undergo- 
ing decomposition  or  change.  The  grounds  for 
conceiving  the  earth's  atmosphere  to  be  only 
forty  or  fiSy  miles  high  were  incomplete.  It  was 
supposed  that  at  about  that  distance  from  the 
earth  the  elasticity  of  the  air  and  the  force  of 
gravity  balan(^  each  other.  M.  Quetelet  now 
shows  reason  for  believing  tliat  an  npjper  atmos- 
phere exists,  and  he  assigns  to  it  a  di^rent  com- 
position. May  it  not  result  from  a  resolution  of 
the  earth's  lower  atmosphere  into  some  other 
form  of  matter  ?  Oxygen  and  nitrogen  may  be 
compound  bodies,  and  may  be  decomposed  under 
such  remarkable  conditions  of  temperature,  pres- 
sure, etc.  Even  if  we  rejjarJ  them  as  simply 
substances,  we  have  no  right  to  limit  their  ca- 
pacity for  existing  under  different  conditions, 
and  with  very  different  properties.  The  difficult 
of  defining  a  species  extends  to  chemistry,  and 
it  is  far  from  easy  to   any  what  constitutes  oxy-  I 


gen,  for  example.  In  zoology  the  idea  of  liered* 
itariness,  or  common  descent,  comes  into  the  spe* 
cies  idea;  in  chemistry,  identity  of  constitutiOQ 
and  properties  is  sufficient  But  is  oione  identi- 
cal m  constitution  with  oxygen,  of  which  it  is 
called  an  allotropic  form  7  If  M.  Soret  is  right 
in  affirming^that  it  is  composed  of  a  plurality  of 
oxygen  atoms  arranged  in  a  particular  way,  we 
must  be  either  prepared  to  regard  it  as  another 
substance,  or  to  deny  that  Uie  mode  in  which 
atoms  are  aggregated  and  the  special  properties 
thus  developed,  gives  rise  to  different  spedes  of 
substances.  It  may  be  said  that  oaone  is  not, 
after  all,  sufficiently  unlike  oxygen  to  require  a 
separate  name;  but  what  of  antozone?  8dh<m* 
bcin  considers  that  when  one  portion  of  oxygen 
is  converted  into  ozone,  another  portion  pnmnn 
into  the  state  of  antozone,  which  differs  in  proper- 
ties fW)m  ordinary  oxygen  and  from  ozone.  An- 
tozone and  ozone  he  considers  in  oppoeite  polir 
conditions,  and  that  when  they  come  tocether 
they  neutralize  each  other  and  produce  oroUnarj 
oxygen.  If  so,  they  act  like  distinct  and  differ- 
ent substances,  exhibiting  an  affinity  far  eaoh 
other. — Intellectual  Observer. 


Danqerously  Well. — Lord  Byron,  in  .«•«•- 
ence  to  a  lady  he  thought  ill  of,  writes,  **  Ltdf 

has  been  dangerously  ill;  but  it  may  ^oon- 

soleyou  to  learn  that  she  is  dangerously  mfH 
gain.'' 
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From  The  Examiner. 
Winter  Weavinffs,    Poems  by  Isabella  Law . 

Smith,  £lder,  and  Co. 

TuERE  is  a  tender  gi*ace  in  these  weaving^ 
of  unaffected  song  that  will  here  and  there 
make  its  way  straight  home  to  the  heart  of 
every  reader.  On  their  first  page  we  meet 
with  the  melancholy  suggestion  of  a  dedica- 
tion to  one- warm  with  kindred  genius  when 
the  book  was  written,  but  whose  voice  now 
is,  for  those  who  loved  her,  silent  in  this 
world.  **In  tender  love"  the  dedicatory 
sonnet — for  the  book  was  published  several 
months  since — was  addressed  to  Adelaide 
Proctor,  of  whom  this  sister  minstrel  sung  : — 

**  And  now  I  send  my  little  songs  abroad, 
With  prayer  that  God  may  here  and  there  turn 

Buoh 
To  drops  of  rain  upon  some  thirsty  ways  : 
But  from  thy  lips  one  kind,  approving  word,       | 
From  thy  dear  hand  one  tender,  answering 

touch, 
Were  worth  to  me  a  world  of  human  praise.*' 

She  speaks  of  the  kind  word,  the  tender, 
answering  touch,  not  of  the  smile ;  for  that 
was  to  her,  gifted  only  with  the  inner  sense 

of  sight,  a  sign  of  sympathy  to  dream  of,  not  \  ^^^®^'  *°d  *}^®  greatest  coward  bullies  most 
to  know.     We  do  not  praise  these  songs  the 


"  Hereafter, — when  our  steps  shall  climb 
Past  the  shadowy  bounds  of  Time, 
Where  neither  Day  nor  cloudy  Night 
Shall  make  or  mar  our  clearer  sight, 
When  Verse  and  Prose  and  Scorn  and  Fame 
Shall  all  bo  {if  they  be)  the  same, — 
Then  these  small  blossoms  from  the  Dark 
May  somewhere  leave  their  dewy  mark, ' 
Starred  by  a  saddening  lustre  brief. 
Like  tears  upon  the  rose's  leaf." 

A  strain  for  the  show  of  cleverness  has  been 
too  much  the  fault  alike  of  verse  and  prose 
in  our  own  day.  Some  far-fetched  and  ob- 
trusive word  or  phrase  again  and  again  mars 
the  song,  even  where  there  is  true  skill  and 
power  in  the  singer.  The  labor  of  the  com- 
monplace to  seem  original  we  take  for  grant- 
ed as  a  necessary  evil,  when  the  millions 
of  readers  tempt  every  blockhead  who  can 
spread  words  over  paper  to  arrange  his  slock 
in  a  fantastic  way  for  the  enticement  of  half- 
lettered  purchasers.  But  there  are  clearer 
writers  who  need  also,  novradays,  to  be  re- 
minded of  the  doctrine  of  Quintilian,  that 
he  strives  most  to  be  thought  a  wit  who  has 
^  the  least  of  it,  as  a  little  man  struts  to  seem 


more  because  they  are  strains  from  the  harp 

of  a  blind    minstrel,  solacing  the  double 

darkness  of  her  winter  days,  but  estimate 

them  at  their  just  worth  for  the  true  and 

simple  graces  of  their  music.    In  prefatory    P^'^ectly  her  due.      There  is  no  fi 

lines  a  poet  leads  her,  worthy  of  such  lead-    ^"  ***®  ^^^'  "^  wilful  defiance  of 

ing,  to  her  singing  place.     For  the  little  book 

of   "Winter  Weavings "   Barry  Cornwall 

thus,  on  an  opening  leaf,  invites  the  welcome 

it  deserves. 

•*  Learn,  reader,  that  this  task  was  done. 
This  broidery  wrought,  this  garland  won. 
Beyond  the  regions  of  the  sun. 

"  A  little  maiden  bj-ings  her  store 
Of  blossoms,  bright  and  running  o'er 
With  sweetness, — pansies,  violets,  pinks. 
And  vestal  coses,  from  the  brinks 
Of  darkness  ; — ay,  from  out  the  gloom, 
With  all  their  clear,  unsullied  bloom. 
Their  reverential  gi-ave  perfume. 
The  true  heart-nourished  buds  arc  brough#». 
Laden  with  screncst  thought. 

«*  Alas  !  the  inner  light  of  Truth 
Alone  has  dawned  upon  her  youth, — 
The  young  and  gentle  authoress. 
Whom  all  the  loving  Muses  bless. 
Never  hath  this  poet  seen 
The  first  fresh  vivid  vernal  green, 
Tho  wealthy  August's  crown  of  com. 
Or  Plenty  with  her  wreuthed  horn. 


So  common  i^  the  fault  that  it  has  of  late 
been  accepted  widely  as  a  necessary  virtue, 
and  Miss  Law's  delightful  freedom  from  it 
might  almost  cause  her  to  miss  some  of  the 
praise  that  is  for  this  very  reason  the  more 

false  artifice 
rule.  An 
active  censor  might  discover  once  or  twice  a 
word  like  **  hour  "  scanned  as  a  dissyllable, 
and  once  we  are  required  to  read  the  word 
**  perhaps"  as  a  monosyllable;  so  trifling 
and  natural  are  the  few  deviations  from  the 
purest  English  speech.  Whatever  shortcom- 
ing may  be  found  in  this  poem  or  that, 
there  is  at  least  no  strain  beyond  nature; 
the  purest  English  words  in  simple  EDglish 
order  convey  feeling  and  thought  phrased 
into  music,,  of  which  the  charm  lies  alto- 
gether in  a  grave  delicacy  of  expression. 
Indeed,  where  the  song  makes  itself  felt 
most  surely,  it  contains  a  thought  old  as 
human  life  itself  that  has  in  a  tender  mel- 
ody of  words  living  expression.     As  thus : — 

**0NE  YEAR. 

•*  The  room  is  fading  fast  away. 

And  I  am  fading  from  the  room  ; 

Say,  Mary,  is  it  night  or  day  ? 
I  cannot  see  you  in  thegloom  ; 

For  I  am  fading  fast  away  ! 
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"  Stay  dole  beside  my  pillow,  dear  ; 

You  will  not  leave  me  till  I  sleep. 

Come  closer  ;  let  me  feel  you  near. 

No  ;  do  not  turn  away  to  weep. 

Have  we  not  bad  one  happy  year? 

*•  Twelve  months  ago  this  first  of  June, 
I  proudly  called  you  little  wife  ; 
While  underneath  the  summer  moom 

Wo  turned  the  unread  page  of  life, — 
Twelve  months  this  very  first  pf  June. 

"  And  now  we  may  not  add  one  line  ; 
For,  Mary,  we  have  read  it  through. 
To  turn  the  next  and  not  repine, 

know  it  will  be  hard  for  you, — 
To  ive  your  life  apart  from  mine. 

•«  Yet  not  apart,  for,  Mary  dear. 

The  love  that  links  us  cannot  die  ; 

You'll  stay  and  work  a  little  here. 
And  then  you'll  joiA  me  in  the  sky. 

Thank  God  we've  had  one  blessed  year." 

Or  thus  :— 

**  I  cannot  tell,  when  I  am  glad. 

Why  most  I  love  a  moumfUl  tune  ; 


Like  flowers  that  revel  in  the  rain. 
All  in  the  golden  heat  of  June. 

*  It  is  as  if  my  heart,  so  sure 

Of  life  and  hope  and  ftiture  ease. 

Grew  sick  and  fiunt  with  too  much  son. 

And  panted  for  the  evenlDg  breexe. 

*  It  is  as  if  the  while  my  eves 

Drooped  shrinking  underneath  the  light, 
I  made  a  shadow  with  my  hand,  * 
Because  the  brightness  was  too  bright 

<  As  when  a  child  its  weary  head 

Props  weeping  on  his  mother's  breast ; 
All  dred  out  with  noisy  play. 
And  oaring  only  for  that  rest     ^^^ 

*  Ah,  so  'twill  be,  when  life's  short  day. 

And  all  the  toys  we  played  with  here. 
Grow  paler,  dimmer  in  our  eyes. 
Before  the  rest  that  draweth  near. 

*  Not  so  'twill  be,  when  on  our  oght 

The  splendor  of  that  long  fair  noon 
In  one  bright  flood  of  glory  breaks. 
Of  lasting  summer,  endless  June." 


Our  Atmosphere  and  the  Ether  of  Space. 
—If  we  consider  the  effects  of  heat  and  pressure 
in  modifying  the  condition  of  matter,  it  will  ap- 
pear probable  that  there  are  limits  to  the  exist- 
ence of  compounds  having  definite  propertied, 
both  in  a  pressure  range  and  a  temperature 
range;  that  is  to  say,  that  no  compound  could 
be  heated,  or  cooled,  beyond  a  certain  point, 
without  its  becoming  decomposed,  or  having  its 
partioles  rearranged  into  a  new  substance.  And 
abo  that  no  compound  could  be  condensed,  or 
rarified,  beyond  certain  limits  without  undergo- 
ing decomposition  or  change.  The  grounds  for 
conceiving  the  earth's  atmo8phei*e  to  be  only 
ferty  or  fifty  miles  high  were  incomplete.  It  was 
supposed  that  at  about  that  distance  from  the 
earth  the  elasticity  of  the  air  and  the  force  of 
gravity  balanced  each  other.  M.  Quetelet  now 
shows  reason  fer  believing  that  an  upper  atmos- 
phere exists,  and  he  assigns  to  it  a  di&rent  com- 
position. May  it  not  result  from  a  resolution  of 
the  earth's  lower  atmosphere  into  some  other 
form  of  matter  ?  Oxygen  and  nitrogen  may  be 
compound  bodies,  and  may  be  decomposed  under 
such  remarkable  conditions  of  temperature,  pres- 
sure, etc.  Even  if  we  regard  them  as  simply 
substances,  we  have  no  right  to  limit  their  ca- 
pacity for  existing  under  different  conditions, 
and  with  very  different  properties.  The  difiSoul^ 
of  defining  a  species  extends  to  chemistry,  and 
it  is  far  from  easy  to  Siiy  what  constitutes  oxy- 


gen, for  example.  In  zoology  the  idea  of  kered< 
itariness,  or  common  descent,  comes  into  the  spe* 
cies  idea;  in  chemistry,  identity  of  constitutiOQ 
and  properties  is  sufiScient  But  is  ozone  identi- 
cal m  constitution  with  oxygen,  of  which  it  is 
called  an  allotropic  form  7  If  M.  Soret  is  right 
in  affirming^that  it  is  composed  of  a  plurality  of 
oxygen  atoms  arranged  in  a  particular  way ,  we 
must  be  either  prepared  to  regard  it  as  another 
substance,  or  to  deny  that  Uie  mode  in  which 
atoms  are  aggregated  and  the  special  properties 
thus  developed,  gives  rise  to  different  species  of 
substances.  It  may  be  said  that  ozone  is  not, 
after  all,  sufficiently  unlike  oxygen  to  require  a 
separate  name;  but  what  of  antozone?  Sohon- 
bcin  considers  that  when  one  portbn  of  oxygen 
is  converted  into  ozone,  another  portion  passes 
into  the  state  of  antozone,  which  differs  in  proper- 
ties fW)m  ordinary  oxygen  and  from  ozone.  An- 
tozone and  ozone  he  considers  in  oppoeite  polar 
conditions,  and  that  when  they  come  togeUier 
they  neutralize  each  other  and  produce  ordinary 
oxygen.  If  so,  they  act  like  distinct  and  difi^. 
ent  substances,  exhibiting  an  affinity  for  each 
other. — Intellectual  Observer. 


Dangerously  Well. — Lord  Byron,  in  refer- 
ence to  a  lady  he  thought  ill  of,  writas,  **  Lady 
has  Ixin  dan^rerously  ill;  but  it  may  con- 
sole you  to  learn  that  she  is  dangerously  weU 
gain." 
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From  The  Spectator. 
HAMILTON  AND  JEFFERSON.* 

Mr.  RiBTHMULLER  has  Written  ao  excellent 
book,  not  altogether  impartial,,  but  at  least 
as  impartial  as  he  was  able  to  make  it,  on 
the  greatest  and  fiir  the  most  constructive  of 
American  statesmen, — Alexander  Hamilton, 
— who,  though  he  never  visited  Europe,  had, 
according  to  Talleyrand,  divined  Europe. 
Our  author  has  also  drawn  for  us  in  the  later 
portion  of  this  volume  a  remarkable  contrast 
between  Hamilton  and  his  more  successful, 
because  more  genuinely  republican,  rival, 
Jcfierson,  during  whose  fi^t  presidency  Ham- 
ilton met  With  his  untimely  death.  The 
book  is  sWcely  impartial,  because  Mr. 
Riethmiillei  is  so  thorough  a  devotee  of  the 
English  cointitutionalism,  that  it  is  scarcely 
possible  fo^  him  to  represent  fairly  to  him- 
self the  prmciples  working  in  the  minds  of 
the  pure  American  republicans, — hence  he 
judges  Jefferson  the  somewhat  crafty  and 
flaming  sans-culotte,  without  sufficient  respect 
for  Jefierson  the  really  distinguished  and  de- 
"Toted  President,  who  at  least  administered 
honestly  01^  his  own  principles,  pared  down 
the  expenses  of  the  United  States  Government 
without  any  regard  for  his  own  personal  in- 
fluence, and  who,  though  eight  years  the 
head  of  the  administration  of  the  United 
States,  eventually  died  so  poor  that  his  prop- 
erty had  to  be  sold  to  pay  his  debts. 

Hamilton  was  of  mixed  Scotch  and  French 
blood,  being  bom  in  the  West  Indian  Island 
of  Nevis  in  1757,  of  a  union  between  a  poor 
Scotchman  of  the  name  of  Hamilton,  and  a 
lady  of  Huguenot  &mily,  who  died  while 
Alexander  Hamilton  was  still  a  child.  His 
mind  shows  the  traces  of  each  race, — the 
Scotch  political  instinct,  loyalty,  sagacity, 
and  shrewdness,  the  French  precision,  over- 
sensitiveness  to  honor,  and  gallantry  9f  dis- 
position, with  a  pride  that  may  be  due  to  the 
national  characteristics  of  either  race.  Like 
almost  all  Scoichmen,  Hamilton  could  en- 
dure anything  better  than  anarchy,  and, 
though  he  loved  liberty  much,  loved  order 
more.  Like  almost  all  Frenchmen,  he  had 
the  strongest  taste  for  organization,  and  a 
great  capacity  for  constructing  the  plan  of 
such  a  political  hierarchy  as  his  Scotch  in- 

*'<  Alexander  Hamilton  and  hif  Contemporaries ; 
or,  the  Ri«e  of  the  American  Constitation."  By 
Cbristophrr  Jame«  Kiethmoller.   London:  Bell  and 
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stincts  told  him  was  essential  to  the  cohesion 
of  a  strong  State.  The  outoreak  of  the  civil 
war  found  him  a  student  under  nineteen 
years  old,  of  King's  College,  Now  Y  ork, 
which  was  not  a  military  college  ;  but  Ham- 
ilton had,  not  the  less,  for  some  time  been 
eagerly  studying  the  art  of  war,  which  he 
saw  to  be  inevitable.  Being  thus  prepared, 
he  at  once  got  the  command  of  a  company 
of  artillery,  and  by  the  age  of  twenty  had 
been  made  by  Washington  one  of  his  aides- 
de-camp,  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel, 
and  had  obtained  from  his  comrades  in  arms 
the  title  of  **the  little  lion" — he  was  a 
short  man — for  his  gallantry  in  action.  He 
was  Washington's  chief  adviser  throughout 
the  war,  differing  from  him  gravely  only 
once, — as  to  the  hanging  of  Major  Andre, 
which  stirred  to  the  very  depths  Hamilton's 
generous  nature,  and  probably  prepared  the 
way  to  the  slight  personal  difference  which 
led  the  young  aide-de-camp  to  retire  from 
the  staff  in  1781.  He  then  received  the  com- 
mand of  a  battalion,  and  was  the  first  to 
scale  the  parapets  of  Yorktown,  and  also  the 
first  to  hold  back  his  victorious  soldiers  from 
making  a  bloody  use  of  their  victory.  When 
the  war  was  over,  Hamilton  returned  to  the 
New  York  bar,  but  took  a  very  prominent 
part  in  urging  that  re-cementing  of  the  Ft-d- 
eral  Union,  without  which  the  component 
States  would,  before  the  end  of  the  century, 
have  lapsed  into  jealous  and  quarrelsome 
units.  It  was  work  that  could  never  have 
been  carried  out  without  the  powerful  intel- 
lectual and  moral  impulse  given  to  it  by  Ham- 
ilton's essays  in  the  Federalist ,  and  also  by 
his  speeches  in  the  great  Convention  which 
constructed  the  new  constitution.  A8  it 
was,  the  adhesion  of  the  Convention  of  his 
own  State,  New  York,  to  the  constitution, 
was  only  carried  by  a  majority  of  three, 
though  Hamilton  led  in  person  the  Federal- 
ist party  of  that  Convention ;  and  without 
the  adhesion  of  New  York,  the  Union  could 
scarcely  have  stood  at  all.  Indeed,  ni>thing 
can  be  more  certain  than  that  Hamilton  was, 
even  more  than  Washington,  the  one  man 
without  whose  life  and  efl^rts  the  American 
States  would  have  broken  up  their  tempo- 
rary league  almost  as  soon  as  its  immediate 
military  purpose  was  over,  and  parted  into 
littk  knots  resembling,  on  a  greater  scale, 
the  divisions  of  ancient  Greese.  Mr.  Rieth- 
mulier  labors  very  hard  and  very  unsuccess- 
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fully  to  prove  th^,  had  Hamilton  liyed  to  Bee 
the  disanioD  movement  of  1861,  he  wonld 
have  abandoned  the  leading  principles  of  his 
life,  and  have  persuaded  his  countrymen  to 
acquiesce  tamely  in  that  most  iniquitous  and 
selfish  climax  to  the  long-continued  policy  of 
Southern  violence  and  fraud.  Every  act  and 
principle  of  his  career  convince  us  not  only, 
as  Mr.  Riethmiilier  truly  says,  that  he  would 
have  discerned  the  crisis  long  before  it  came, 
and  earnestly  labored  by  striking  the  blow 
earlier  at  slavery  to  avert  it, — but  that,  if  it 
had  yet  come  in  spite  of  his  efforts,  throngh 
the  blindness  and  incredulity  of  his  country- 
men, he  would  not  have  hesitated  for  a  mo- 
ment to  throw  the  sword  into  the  scale.  Had 
he  been  persuaded,  indeed,  that  deeper  and 
wider  differences  of  principle  existed  to  pro- 
mote disunion  than  any  which  sprang  from 
that  prolific  root,  he  might  have  wavered, — 
but  that  he  would  have  allowed  the  mere  an- 
tipathy of  Slave  States  to  the  genius  of  a 
free  government  to  carry  them  away  into  is- 
olation, is  contradicted  by  every  glimpse  we 
gain  of  his  high-strung,  resolute,  chivalric, 
broad,  and  statesmanlike  character.  lie 
would  as  soon  have  preached  kdssezf aire  dar- 
ing the  New  York  outrages  on  the  negroes, 
as  have  preached  it  when  the  South  begged 
for  freedom  to  oppress  their  negroes  whenever 
and  wherever  they  pleased,  whether  in  their 
own  dominions  or  in  those  of  the  central 
government. 

Hamilton  *s  programme  for  the  new  con- 
stitution was  in  every  respect  superior  to  the 
actual  constitution.  He  would  have  given 
the  President  and  the  Senate  a  life-tenure  of 
office,  and  he  would  have  made  the  central 
authority  absolute,  rodqcing  the  individual 
States  to  mere  local  municipalities  for  doing 
that  which  the  central  power  had  neither 
sufficient  time  nor  capacity  to  do  well.  The 
only  great  blunder  of  which  he  docs  not 
seem  to  have  measured  the  vast  importance 
was  the  exclusion  of  the  official  heads  of  de- 
partments from  Congress,  though  he  was  the 
first  to  experience  in  his  own  person  the  evils 
of  this  arrangement,  and  to  illustrate  the 
truth  that  it  degrades  almost  equally  the 
public  influence  of  Congress  and  the  public 
influence  of  the  excluded  ministers  who  are 
not  able  to  explain  and  defend  their  own 
menpuros  in  Congress.  Hamilton  was  Wish- 
i!ij;;t()n*s  first  Secretary  to  the  Treasury  under 
the  new  constitution,  and  was  not  permitted 


to  expound  personally  his  own  great  acheme 
for  the  first  organization  of  the  natioDal 
finance, — an  interdiction  from  which  both 
he  and  his  ii)Competent  congressional  critics 
suffered  severely  Americans  might  have 
inferred,  even  then,  the  now  obvions  irath 
that  no  public  assembly  not  brought  into 
direct  personal  contact  with  the  full  details 
of  official  knowledge  is  ever  likely  to  acquire 
much  weight  with  public  opinion ;  and  that 
no  official  knowledge  which  does  not  habitu- 
ally rehearse  the  art  of  persuading  a  nation 
by  the  daily  practice  of  convincing  a  great 
public  assembly  will  ever  learn  the  lesson  of 
successful  popular  statesmanship. 

Thomas  Jefferson,  who  *<  drew  "  the  dec- 
laration of  independence,  and  was  Hamil- 
ton's senior  by  fourteen  years,  was  the  Seo- 
retary  of  State  in  that  first  Cabinet  under 
the  new  constitution  in  which  Hamilton  waa 
the  Financial  Secretary.  It  was  Washing- 
ton's wish  to  combine  the  elements  of  all  the 
dififerent  political  parties  in  this  first  admin- 
istration ;  and  having  taken  Hamilton  bb  the 
representative  of  the  moderate  Anglicizing 
party,  which  looked  to  Qov6mment  as  a 
tower  of  strength  and  authority,  and  as  a 
breakwater  against  the  waves  of  temporary 
popular  excitement,  which  respected  law, 
precedent,  and  tradition,  which  preferred  a' 
temperate  and  chartered  freedom  to  the  sense 
of  gratified  revolutionary  impulse,  or  tlie 
vague  cry  of  popular  grievances  and  abstract 
rights, — he  chose  Jefferson  as  the  represent- 
ative of  the  opposite  feeling,  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  Gallican  sympathies  and  popular 
excitement,  the  friend  of  a  French  foreign 
policy  and  the  disciple  of  a  revolutionary 
creed,  the  man  who  bad  purged  Virginia  of 
her  aristocratic  institutions,  and  who  bad 
expressed  the  declaration  of  independenoe 
itself  with  an  extravagance  of  lang^uago 
which  Congress  had  found  it  neoessarj  to 
sober  down.  He  was  of  Welsh  origin,  and 
sympathized,  theoretically  at  least,  with  the 
worst  ferocities  of  the  French  terroriiti. 
Hamilton,  who  had  French  Huguenot  blood 
in  him,  only  seemed  to  derive  from  it  m  full 
share  in  the  sense  of  honor,  the  gaUantrj, 
the  pride,  of  the  old  French  aristocraey. 
Jefferson's  sanguine  and  suspicious  tem- 
perament—due partly,  perhaps,  to  his  Cel- 
tic blood— seemed  to  inftise  into  him  a  real 
sympathy  with  the  anti-aristocratio  fury  of 
the  Parisian  mobs ;   and  the  mode  in  whioh 


